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T.  Sir  Bknjamin  Colluts  Brodie,  Bart.,  H.D^  F^S. 

LIVERPOOL,  1858. 
Pruident. 

The  RiaHT  Hon.  Lord  John  Rossell,  M.P. 
Prttidentg  of  Departmenti. 

L  Thi  Rioht  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

n.  The  Rioht  Hom.  Wiluam  Gowfer,  U.P. 
UL  Tbi  BraHT  HoK.  the  Earl  w  Carlisle,  K.G. 
IV.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbukt,  K.G. 

T.  The  Rioht  Hon.  Sib  Jaues  Stephen,  K.C.B. 

BRADFORD,  1859. 
Pmident. 

The  Rioht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbdrt. 
Pretidattt  of  Departnuntt. 

I.  Vice-Chancellor  Sib  W.  Paoe  Wood. 

II.  The  Rioht  Hoh.  C.  B.  Adderlet,  H.P. 
m.  Richard  Mokcktoh  Hilnes,  HJ*. 
IV.  The  Bisht  Hon.  Williah  Ouster,  HJ. 

v.  S»  Jauss  p.  Kat  Shottlkworth,  Bart. 


TRANSACTIONS 


PEOMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


EDINBURGH  MEETING,  1880. 


LONDON : 

LONGMANS,    GREEN.    AND  CO. 

1881. 


former  Preadent$^ 


YORK,  1864. 
Prendent. 
Tee  RraBT  H<nr.  Lou)  Bxooauii. 
Pretidents  of  Z>^)arlmentg. 
L  The  Right  Hon.  Sib  James  P.  Wilpe. 
n.  Hu  Gbacs  TBS  Abchbishof  of  York. 
m.  S»  Crablbs  Huniiei,  HJ).,  D.CI1. 
IT.  EinrDi  Cbadwkk,  C.B. 


SHEFFIELD,  1865. 

Fraident. 

^TkE  RiOTT  Hm.  Lon>  Bbotwav. 

Prtsidenti  iff  D^ptataienU. 

I.  Sir  Robebt  J.  Phillikobb,  D.C.L. 
n.  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  MJP. 
m.  Edwin  Lanxebter,  M.D.,  FJt.8, 
IV.  Edwim  Chadwick,  C3. 


UANCHESTEB,  1866. 
PrendmU. 

The  Biort  Hon.  the  Eau.  or  Shafiesboxt,  K.G. 
Pntidtnt*  of  Departmtnti. 

L  Hon.  Oedbob  Denm ah,  Q.C^  M.P. 

n.  RiSRT  HoK.  H.  Adbtin  BB<n3E,  M.P. 

nr.  William  Farb,  M.D.,  r.B.S. 

IV.  Sib  James  P.  Kat  Shcttlewobth,  Bart. 


BEL7ABT.  1S67. 

Tbi  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dupfeun  axd  Clamdebotz. 

Pretidtntg  of  Departmmta. 

I,  The  Right  Hon,  Justice  O'Haoak. 

n.  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.K.8. 

m.  Sir  Jamks  Sihpsom,  Bart.,  M.D.,  FJt.S. 

IV.  Sir  Robkbt  Kami,  rJt.S. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  1868. 

The  BtaBT  Hon.  toe  Earl  of  Cauiabtw. 

PreiidentB  of  Departmentt. 

L  Thb  Right  Hok.  W.  N.  Mukt. 
n.  The  Rioht  Hoh.  Lord  LmtLTOir. 
III.  Hemrt  W.  Kuhset,  M.D. 
IT.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 

BEISTOL,  1869. 

The  Biobt  Hw.  Sib  Stafford  Nortkcotr,  Bart,,  MJ*. 

Prwidenti  of  Departments.  * 
I.  GtEOROE  Woodtatt  HASTDiaS. 

XL  Sit.  Gahon  Kiho8lrt. 
IQ.  itma  A.  Sikosds,  H.D.,  F.R.S. 
IT.  RraHT  Hm.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE,  1870. 

Pi-eaidenl. 

His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  North dmberlakd. 
PraideiiU  of  Dtpartmenta. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Nbaves. 

II.  Dr.  Ltok  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  MJ*. 
UL  Robert  Kawlinsok,  C.E.,  C.B. 

IT.  Sir  William  Armstroito,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.(3.L.,  F.1L8. 


LEEDS,  1871. 
Pretideta. 

The  Rioht  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakinotoh,  Bart.,  G.C.B,,  M.P. 

Pruidtnttof  Departmmts. 

I.  W.  Tebnon  Harcouht,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
H.  Edward  Baines,  M.P. 
in.  Geiwoe  Godwin,  F.R.S. 
IT.  WiLLiAx  Newxarch,  F.R.8. 
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Former  Pratidmta. 


^TMOUTH  AND  DETONFOBT,  1872. 
Pntideia. 

Thk  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  EmiOK,  K.T. 
PrtMevU  of  Departmmtt. 

I.  Sib  Joaii  Duu  Colbbidox,  0.0^  ItJP. 
IL  GeoBox  WooDTATT  Hastdios. 
m.  M.  W.  D.  AcLAKD,  H.D.,  F.K.a,  D.aL. 
IV.  Sib  Johm  Bowbmo,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1878. 
Praident. 

The  RiaHT  Hcai.  Lord  Hougbtoh,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
fraidmtiof  D^xtrtnunU. 

L  J08BPB  Bbowm,  Q.C. 
IL  Pbopbswb  W.  B.  HoDoaoH,  LLJ). 
in.  OuTADt  DoimAa  Oaltoh,  G.B.,FJtJ9. 
IT.  TaamAB  Bbahrt,  ILP. 


GLASGOW,  1874. 
Pretident. 
Th«  BidBT  Bits.  Eaxl  or  Boubbbt. 
Pruuleiaa  0/ I>^arlnmti. 
I.  The  BiaBT  Hon.  Lobd  Moncbkiff. 
IL  The  Right  Bob.  Lobd  Napibb  ahd  Ettbhx,  K.T. 
fli.  The  Rioht  Hon.  Lton  Platfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
IT.  81B  Gbobqe  Cahtoell,  D.OX.,  K.C.8.L 


BRIGHTON,  1876. 
Pruidm. 

The  Right  Htm.  IiOrd  Abbroabb, 
Praidentt  of  Departmmta, 
I.  Sir  Edwabd  S.  Creast. 
II.  Sir  Charles  Keed. 

lU.  BkNJAMIK  W.  RICHABD90H,  U  J).,  F.B.8. 

IT.  H.  E.  GuHT  Don,  M.P. 


•« 
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LITEBPOOL,  1876. 
PreiidetU, 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  HnrrLr. 

Presidents  of  Department*. 
J.  Fabrer  Hebschell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

II.  The  Rev.  Mask  Pa-itisos,  B.D. 

III.  Thomas  Hawkslet,  C.E. 

IV.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevrb,  M.P. 

V.  E.  J.  FOTHTER,  A  JLA. 


ABERDEEN,  1877. 
Praidatt. 

The  Biqht  Has.  the  Earl  of  Abbrdbek. 

Presidents  of  Departmenia. 
I.  TnB  Hon.  Lord  Gifford. 

II.  The  Bioht  Uok.  Lord  Touro. 

III.  Edwin  Chadwice,  C.B. 

IV.  Janes  Caibd,  C.B.,  F.R.8. 
V.  Lord  Ronald  Gowsr. 


CHELTENHAM,  1878. 
President. 

The  RiQHT  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

II.  Thi:  Hon.  Giiorge  C.  Brodrick. 
HL  W.  H.  MiCHAtL,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 

IV.  PROFbSSOR  BOHAUY  PrICE. 

V.  T.  Gaubieb  Parrt. 


MAKCHESTER,  1879. 
President. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Presidents  if  Department*. 

I.  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 

II.  The  Hon.  Lvulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
HI.  FiMNcis  S.  Powell. 

'  IV.  The  Kiojit  Hon.  Lord  Real 
V.  Sir  Coutts  Lixdsai,  Bart, 
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COUNCIL  FOB  1680-81. 


'S^ttaitativet  ef  CorpomU  Bodtti.   ^Mtmbtri  of  th»  Ex*aaivt  CommitUt. 


Aberdtwe,  Lord.  F.RA 

Abndraa,  Eari  of 

Ace,  Bar.  Dasi^),  D.D. 

Aelsnd, H.  W.  D.,  HDnFJLS.,  D.CX. 

AitcIuKHl,  George 

•AndenoD,  WillUm.,  CA. 

AngeU,  LeiriB,  C.E. 

Amtz.  E.  R. 

AnhuT,  Rvt  Willitim 

AMtj,  Ban.  BnJjB,  X.P. 

Bainw,  Edward 

BOm,  T.  B.  LI. 

Bnlfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 

Bwclay,  A.  W.,  M.D. 

BuTBD,  John,  M.P. 

BsM.  H.T.,  HJ*. 

BaatBTd,  T.  H. 

BujOt,  C  K.D. 

B^oe,  John,  HJ>.,  F.B.B. 

BarMfofd-Hap*,  RL  Hob.  A.  J.  B..  M.P. 

•Booma,  Al&«d 

f  Bovsa,  H.  C. 

Brabrook.  E.  W, 

Bnd;,  Sir  Antonio 

&MMr.  Thomu,  X .P. 

BriffiB.  W.  K,  X.F. 

Bn^ek,  Hod.  Oeom  C. 

Bmks,  W.  CnnliRe,  H,P, 

Brown.  A.  H.,  H.P. 

tBroim,  Joieph,  Q.a 

Bmea,  Gninnord 

Bnrkitt,  Edvud 

Batton,  Sydney  C. 

Oaird,  June>,  C.B ,  F.R.S. 
Camsron.  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Campbell,  C.  H. 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  E.C.3.L,  D.CX., 
M.P. 

Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  M.A. 
OamafTon,  Earl  of,  F.R.S. 
Cvptatvi,  Alfred.  M.D. 
OimodiBh.  Lord  Frederick,  H  J. 
Clwdwick,  David 
Chadwick,  Edwin.  C.B. 
Cbampneje.  Biuil 
ChiehiMiter,  Earl  of 
Child.  G.  W. 

OhiirtiaoD,  Sir  Botwit,  But,  HJ)., 
D.aKLLJ). 


Clark,  CbulM,  Q.O. 
CUrk,  E.  a,  LL.D. 
Gaik,  T.Oiatbild 
Clode,  WUlua 

Colfbrooka,  Sir  Thoou  R,  BarL,  ILF. 

Collinfts.  J«H«,  ILF. 

tollins,  H.  H. 

Colmn,  Jeremiah  J.,  U.F. 

Corbett,  John,  TtlJP. 

Corfleld,  PiofcMor  W.  H.,  ILD. 

•Cox.  Al^ 

CroftoD,  Ri^t  Hon.  Sir  Wdtor,  aB. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 
Denman,  Lord 
Denmu),  Hon.  JoKic* 
Dral^,  Barl  of 
Dixon, Q«org« 
Dodda,  Joae^,  H.P. 
Draper,  E.  Herbort 
Droop,  U.  R. 

Da  Cane,  Lient-Col.  EBr  £.  F.,  E.CB. 
Dncie,  Earl  of 
Dodltr.  Earl  of 

Doff,  mgbi  Hon.  H.  E.  Grant,  UP. 
Dnnn,  Andrew 
Dunn.  E.  C. 
Diuuany,  Lord 

Ebnr;,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew.  LLJ). 
Erani,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  lU. 
•Edmd^  VllUam 

tFaiqnharaon,  Sobnt,  H.D.,  K.P. 
Fkrr,  WiUiam,  H.D.,  F.RjB.,  DJXL., 
C.B. 

Fergna,  Andrew,  M.D. 
FergoBon,  Robert,  MJ. 
Fitcb,  J.  G. 
Fooka.  W.  C. 
Fordham.  B.  King 
Fortescne,  Eari 

FortesciiR.  Hon.  Dndlej  Fianali 
Fowler,  R.  N..  M.P. 
t£^land,  H.  W. 
Fit,  TLB. 

tQaIton,Captain  Donglaa,  O.B.,  D.CX., 
F.B.8. 

fOIadatoB^  J.  H.,  F.B.S. 


Oodwin,  GMTge,  F.BA 
Ootdoo.  Lord  Dnnglu,  M  J; 

anil,Iluud,  ICP. 

fHumltoa,  BowUnd' 
Harnnrt,  Bight  Hon.  8ii  W.  Vanim, 
JI.F. 

Biriwiekc,  Winiua,  KJ). 
But,  &■»« 
SdE,Tliamu 

{•Hutin^  GMTgft  TTood^att,  M  J. 

BiAeili^,  Lord 

Hitilaad,  Alfred 

Iilkiilt,  Cbarlw 

Bivblap,  CturlM 

Hnblef,  Thomas,  C.E. 

SSa.  T.  E. 

HnKlMll.  Sir  Farret,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Hnjvnd,  James,  F.RB. 
Bill.Atsi«»rH. 

Holhmn,  AHhw, 
BoUiiad,  J.  R.,  H.P. 
Howwd.  JsmM 
Bontill.  T-  C. 
BotIpt,  J.  C,  R.A. 
Hoiishlm,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Knnrd,  Jnmes.  H.P. 
Boitlj,  Marqnen  of 

hdnwiek,  F.  A.,  0.0.,  V.F. 

JtrOM,  ProfcwOT  StBDlsT 

JAuloM,  Sir  Hareontt,  Swt. 

Kfirasiray,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  MP. 

Kettle,  Sir  Eiipert  A. 

Ei>b((l>j,  Earl  of 

Khsiiid,  Lord 

Kiikvood,  Anderson,  LL.D. 

UDlcrt,  ReT.  Brooke.  M.A.,  BC.L. 

tUUiim.  Baldwin, 

*Im,  WiilUm  Heniy 

L•W^  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.F. 

l£i|hton.  Sir  Boldwrn,  BarL,  H.F. 

Lidifield,  E»rl  of 

liadnj,  Sir  Contu,  Bart. 

LmidMborDagh.  Lord 

Lingfleld,  Hon.  Uontifort,  LL.D. 

lowDdei,  W.  lAjton 

Ljreden,  Lord 

McArthnr,  Alexander,  M.P. 
JbAithnr,  Kght  Hon.  William,  H.P., 

Lord  Major 
MaclTO-,  David,  M.P. 
HcEenna,  Sir  Joseph.  D.L,  MJ. 
•M-Xagan,  FaUr,  MP. 


H'lAren,  Iflght  H«b.  JoIib,  0.0.,  HP., 

Lord  Adroeate 
Harshril,  Jamea 
Mason.  CP. 
■HasOD.  Hugh,  M.P. 
Maswy.  Bt.  Hon.  W.  S..  M.P. 
Michael,  W.  H.,  Q.C..  F.CA 
Miller,  ConuniuloBSV  A^Q.C.,LIhD; 
Minto,  Earl  of 
HoncrsilF,  Lm4 
•Monk,  a  J..  M,P. 
Morlej,  Samnel,  HP, 
tModey,  Herbert  N. 
'Musgrave,  Jamea 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
Napier,  Bt.  Hon.  ffit  JaM^th,  But, 
tNeisoQ,  Francis  Q.  P. 
Newdegnle,  C.  N.,  ALB. 
Newmarch,  William,  VM& 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcotf.  Bt.  Hoir.  Sir  Stoflbtd,  BmiL, 

G.C.B.,  F.ILS.,  M.P. 
Norton,  Lttd,  K.aU.0. 

•(yHagan,  Lard 
OldReld,  Colonel 
OreratooB,  Lord 

Pngliordini,  Tito 
Fankhurat.  Bichnrd  M.,  LLD. 
Parker.  C.  Stuart,  M.P. 
Pariy,  T.  GsmLier 
PatllBOD,  Rpv.  Murk,  B.D. 
Peast,  Arthur,  M.P. 
Peel,  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Lttwrence,  DiCX. 
Pender,  John,  M.P. 
Pennington.  Frederick,  M.F. 
Fhen*,  J.  S.,  LL.D..  F.S.A. 
Plajfuir,  Bt.  Hon.  Lyon.  C.B.,  V.R.H., 
M.P. 

tPowpIl,  P.  S.,M.P. 
Price,  Professor  Bonam/ 
Fulling,  Serjeant 

Bamsden,  Sir  John,  ErtrL,  M.P. 
KitciiS',  Colonel  Chariw 
Bathbcne,  P.  H. 
Ba-wlinton,  Sir  ChrictmAsc 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  U.D.,  F.R.S. 
Bichmond,  Prafesaor  W.  B.,  M.A. 
Rigg,  Ber.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
RipDD,  MiirquMR  of 
Roberls,  Henry,  F.aA. 
Bowbery,  Earl  of 
RatMw,  A.O. 

fSafford,  A.  H. 

itendvith.  Hamphrsy,  O.B.,  D.C.L,  ■ 
ScotliM^or  Gen.,  H.  r.D.,C.B.,  f.B„S. 
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aba«n,  Btv.Kdttfd 

Shsen,  Willum 

flhattMbui?,  Eul  of,  E.O.,  D.O.L. 

Shdridan,  H.  B.,  M  J. 

ShuttUvorth,  Sir  UghtMd  J.  Kt^,  But. 

fSpeiling,  Aithat 

Stsnhope.  Hod.  Edvartt.  H.P. 

fttanl^,  Hi>n.  K  Lynlpb,  H.P. 

SUtham.  H.  HMtJwoU 

SUnthat  Rev.  B.  A. 

Htern,  Sjiaey 

SWreMon,  J.  C-,  M.P. 

.SteTBIUOD,  J.  J. 

Stawart,  A.P.,  M.D. 
■Stont,  Thomas 
SjmoDs,  G.  J.,  F.IUS. 

Tijlor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Taylor.  R  W.  Oook« 

Tsjioc.  Tbomu 

ThMnM,  W.  C»Te 

ToHMB,  Sir  Bdbwt  R,  K.C.U.a. 

Trmajia,  Sir  Chailw,  Bait,  K.C.B. 


ToAiall,  E.  Carlton 
TwiniDR,  ThomB* 

TwUa,  ffirTmrm,  Q-C  D.CX^  F.1t.S. 

tUrlin,  B.  J>BIU^ 

Vernay.  Sir  H.,  Bub,  Mf . 
ViniiaBt,  Bbt.  ViIU»m,  ILA. 

Waddilm,  AUM.  D.aL. 

Wftlfoid,  Corneliiu 

Walker,  Walter 

•Wallet,  J.  F,  LL.D. 

Wani,E.St,S.A. 

tWallientan,  E.  J. 

Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  LUD. 

WeltoD.  T.  A. 

tWeBUslc^  John,  Q.C.,  LL.U. 
WhiU,  Robert 
Wbitvell.  Hark 
t«Willa,  V.  H.,  H.P. 

Yeats,  Johii,  T.T.,1>. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 


Buycs,  H.   C,  Btfrttary  to  llu  Art 

Departauni. 
Bnwn.  JoMph,  Ztwrnnr. 

a^int.  H.  H.,  Stertlvy  to  At  BmUk 
Dtfartmtmt. 

Fanuhuson,  R.,  1U>„  HP. 
yneland,  U.W. 

Onlton.  Captain  DohkIus,  I>.C.L., 

p-as, 

Qladitone,  J.  H..  Ph.D.,  F.TIA 
HAmiltod.  BowlaDd,  Secrrlary  to  tht 

Edtmaiion  Department. 
nMtiBn.  O.  Wood^Btt,  ILP.,  IVhUmK 


Latliun,  Btldwin.  CJi 

Hodn,  Harbert  K.,  SacrtUtrji  to  tin 
jKTitpniimea  DeparitMHt. 

Naison,  Fnuicia  O.  P. 

Powell,  FrueiB  a 

SftffiiTd,  A.H. 
Spraling,  Arthur 

Urlin,  R.  Deim7 

Warherston,  E.  J.,  Beeniarjf  to  the 
Eeonomj/and  l^tid*  Dipartmnt. 

Wextlakc,  John,  Q.C.,  LLD., 
Stcretary. 

Willi.  W.  a,  H  J. 


FOKEIGN  COKRESPONDING  MEMBEKS. 

Siinjwir  Amob,  H.A.,  Sydoey,  Kew  Soutli  WalM. 

KK  U  Uuwm  VAviu,  Uiiilitn>  d'^t  da  8.  U.  IMi  KdUr,  U.boa. 

Moirsnnn  Is  Com  Auotma  Cmamn,  Wiamniw,  Gmid<Diieli£  da  Pomd. 

KjkMUBL  BuoT,  LLD.,  BoMm,  U.8.A. 

lluH.  DiTiD  Dudut  FnLv,  LL.D.,  Now  York.  U.S.A. 

MoHnsDB  Lb  Dk.  Odiluvmb.  NtneUtal.  Swiuerland. 

IIauoh  Von  HoLisainiaBrr,  UoiTenitj,  Manich,  BaT&ris. 

Db.  Edwaiid  Jabtis,  DorcheBtar,  HaMachnasttB,  U.S.A. 

HoM.  W.  Bbicb  LawUHCH,  Ochre  Pout,  Hswport,  Rhode  Island,  UAA. 

Hb  ExcHuvn  8i.  Don  Artom  bi  Muoouid,  Hndrid. 
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L  OVuLn,  Attorn  ej-Gensnl,  JaaulcA. 
^■n  Fbus,  2  Roe  da  la  Banque,  Conttutinople. 
jitfflim  F.  La  Flat,  P1)u»  Ssint  Sntpice  No.  II,  Parit, 
jMi'  Scott.  Jcdge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Alenndrio. 
Sm-  Sii  JoEM  SiULB,  Chief  Jtutica,  Hong  Eoug. 

KomnoB  Lb  Sb.  Suuxi,  Vtatmmx  da  lUeaw^  IndutzMlle  1  la  SoeUti  dei 
AM.  Milan. 

BiM.].S>inLL  Wkir,  Jndgsof  ffigh  OcMitat  Jndieatva,  OileatU. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Km.  Johx  Kmoz,  Loadoa. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOB  1880-81. 

President 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Rkat,  D.CX, 

Vice-  Presiden  ts. 
Tht  Right  Hon.  Earl  op  SnArnesBUsi,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
■Hie  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ddkferih,  K.P.,  K.C.B,,  G.C.M.G,,  LL.D. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  op  CarharvoNi  FJi.S. 

He  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Worthcote,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

Hii  Grace  The  Ddee  op  North  uhberl and. 

The  lUght  Hod.  Lord  Napier  and  EmtiCK,  K.T. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hooghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

TLe  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebeuy. 

The  Rii;ht  Hon.  Lord  Adehsiabe,  F.R.S. 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Hlt;tlt. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Abkruekn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  K.CM.G. 

The  Right  Reverend  The  Lord  Beshop  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

PresidenU  of  DepartmenU. 

I.  Juriaprmience, — The  Right  Hon,  JoRK  H'Laren,  Q.C,  M.Pt 

Lord  Advocate. 

n.  Education. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  OF  BuRLEIGH. 
IIL  Health.— John  Beddob,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Economy  and  Trade. — Sir  Ugutbed  Jakes  Kay- Shuttle  worth, 
Bart. 

V.  Art— ProfesBor  W.  B.  Eichmosd,  M.A. 

President  of  Council. 
George  ■Woodvatt  Hastings,  M.P. 

Foreign  Secretary. 
JoHM  Westlake,  Q.C.,  LL.D, 
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Seeretariei  oj  Departmetitt. 

I.  William  Lawsom.    H.  N.  Mozlet.     R.  Semmt  UflLitr. 

II.  ROWLAHD  HaUILTON. 

III.  H.  H.  Collins.    Alfbed  Havilaso. 

IV.  Rev.  S.  A.  Steintbal.    E.  J.  Watiu>bstoK. 
Y.  H.  C.  B0TK3.   P.  H.  Bathboke. 

TreoMrer. 
Joseph  Brovm,  Q.C. 

Atiditon, 

ANDRiir  Edqab,  LLJ>.  Robert  Wbiti, 

Asaislant  Stcretary. 
S.  L.  Clifford-Shith. 

hanken. 

The  Lokdoh  ahd  WBSnUHBTEB  Baxk,  1  St.  James's  Sqwue,  S.W. 
HcMn.  Ransox,  BotnrEBti,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  Eaat,  S.W. 

Office  of  the  Aanociation. 
1  Adah  Stbsbe,  Aubi^ hi,  Lokdok,  W.U. 


LOCAL  OFFICERS  OP  THE  EDINBURGH  CONGRESS. 

Vict-PrreidtHU. 


l'b«   BiKlit  Hod.  Tarnus  luiiaicni 

Bora,  Lord  ftoTOtt  of  EdinbniBh. 
TIm  Ri^t  Hon.  Earl  at  KunKwij. 
The  Bight  Hod.  Bau.  ov  Euni  amd 

KlHCABDlHS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Eabl  of  ABasDnai. 
The  Bight  Hun.  Eahl  ov  Gusauff. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Eakl  op  BoaiLUK. 
The  Right  Hod.  Lord  Immat,  M.P. 
Tlw  Bight  Hm.  Lobd  BALion  of 

BUBUMH. 

'tFbe  Bight  Hin.  Loan  Kdutbh  amd 

Siinnoir. 
The  Right  Hod.  Lobd  Kinhaibd. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Trmkiioiith. 
Tha  Bight  Hoa.  I^tao  Dikkaii. 
The  Right  Bon.  Lord  Watsoh,  LL.D. 
ThB  Bi^  Hod.  Joaa  H*I.abbn,  Q.C., 

LMOAdTacato. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Sta  John  H'Nmu, 

6.CJ. 
The  Hod.  Lord  Oiffobd. 
TIm  Hon.  Loan  Shahd. 
Tlw  Hon.  BoDTaaiB  F.  PaulRosa.  C.B. 
Sit  Jamw  CkmnHODV,     Lbh,  BML 
Bar.       H,  Wbllwood  MbKoaiiir, 

Bart,  D.D. 
£eT.  Sir  W.  H.  Oibsom-Cabmkbabl, 

of  Skirling,  Bart. 
Bir  JoBM  Dom-Wadcbcw^  tX  Edmon- 

atoD,  But. 


Sir  Hibbkbt  Edstacb  Maxwbii.,  cf 

Honreith,  Bart.,  U.P. 
Prindpst  Sir  AuBAMDaa  Qaun,  Bart., 

D.C.L..  LLJ). 
Sic  KoBHS*  AauRviMW,  of  Balcaiki*, 

Bart. 

Sic  T.  B.  CDtsBBOoxa,  Bart.,  LL.D., 
M.P. 

Sit  0.  OaABAJi-MMnwMfHaT,  of  Slan- 

ll<nft,  Bart. 
SirQ.  MAcPHBaK>i«-OBA»,Bnrt.,l(.F. 
BouBBT  Caaimaoa,  But,  H.D„ 

D.C.I..,  LL.D. 
Sir  Jabbi  Falsbaw,  But. 
Sir  J.  E.  Alkiandub,  of  WwtecWn, 

C.B. 

Sit  Waltbb  Emjot,  of  Wolf«lM, 
K.Q&J.,  LLJ). 

Qmaaa  CAKPaau,  E.0.8X,  D.C.L- 

Sir  NoBL  Patob,  B&A.,  LLD. 
Sir  Pbibr  Coats. 
Sir  JoiK  Ro8i  CoBHACX,  M.D. 
Sit  Jambs  Watsom. 

FntoMT       C.  Wttillb  Thombox, 

LL.D.,  FJU3. 
Bir  Dabibl  Uaobib,  LL.D.,  Prendant 

of  the  Ki^ytil  Scottish  Academy. 
Profemor  Sic  Hbsbbbt  Oaxbut,  Mas. 

Doe. 

Kt  JoBK  SnaL^  R.S.A. 


GmsB  Jam— aom,  Kq,  MJf. 
Ow»w  AMonTUi>,  Esq.,  ILP. 
J.  W.  BucuT.  Eaq.,  M.P. 
J.  C.  BoLTO>,  Eiq^  ILP. 
Cxuua  Cmmcw,  ^4  HJ)^  LLJ>., 
ILP. 

I.  A.  CAxnnu,  Eii.,  LLD.,  M.P. 
B.  W.  CManux-FAmcx,  Em  ,  LLJ)^ 
MJ. 

J*icm  Cowut,  Em)..  H.P. 
BoBUT  FuMvausuH,  Eu.,  H.D., 
MJ>. 

Anuw  Qsura,  Eta.,  ILP. 
J.  e.  C.  RunuoM,  &•!).,  H.P. 
Pbtbb  M-Lvuit,  £«].,  M.P. 
Edwako  Mauobibuiw,  En.,  M.F. 
B.  T.  Mnrauiox,  £«.,  TLB. 
EsnsT  Nom,  M.P. 
Jou  Rucui,  £^.,  M.P. 
Stbfhhh  WiuuHaoN,  En.,  U.P. 
J.  B.  BiiMoa,  Btq^,  Q.O.,  SolieitoT- 


Bar.  AactnuD  Wa«oii,  D.D.,  Uad»- 

nlor  of  the  OoBsnl  Amably  of 

tb«  ChDRh  of  Scotland. 
HcT.  Thoius  Maw,  DJ).,  Hodontoi 

of  the  Qeueral  Auemblj  i>f  tb*  DtM 

Clraieh  of  Seotland. 
Bar.  AMBBnr  Tnonmm,  D.D. 

R«T.  W.  LzKOtiX  AUZAMDU,  DJ), 

The  Right  Rer.  Buhof  Comaiu,  D.D. 
TheMoatBer.  ABcaBUBoF  Stuik.  D.D. 
The  Hon.  Willum  Collimh,  Lord  Fro- 
VO«t  of  Glaigow. 

Th«  Hon.  QioBOB  Juamaa,  Laid  Pro- 

ToH  of  Abaideei]. 
Drouo  Camfull,  Ek[.,  Piovoct  of 

OtMBOOk. 

D.  B.  HuDUn,  bq.,  HJ).,  PMtident 
of  ths  RanH  College  of  Phjiieun*, 
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P.  B.  IHI.4CS,  £»].,  Prwdeot  of  the 

Bo}ral  Col.  of  Surgeons,  Edioborgh. 
Jomi  SnBLura,  Esq.,  of  Kippendatio. 


Local  Exsccnn  CmauiTEK. 
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D.Ci.,  LUD. 
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J.  B.  FkxDLAT,  Esq. 
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D.  B.  Haldaxh,  Eiq.,  PJt,C.P.B. 

AtmttiMt  HabSIB,  Esq. 

Ttttvarr  Hasbison. 

ProTost  Hbndbbson,  of  iMth. 

Jamj»  Huwdui,  £eq. 

F.  B.  iMtMM.  Eiq.,  P.R.C.S.E. 

PnifwBor  Flbkniho  Jenum,  P.B.S. 

Cbablbs  JBNinR,  Etq. 

Jambs  Lamond,  Esq. 

Pnjfeasor  J.aubib. 

H.  D.  LtTTuuuiM,  Esq.,  MJ). 

JoBiAH  LiTurasTOK,  Eaq. 

J.  M-  M'Camdlihh,  Esq. 

A  KiBK  Macub,  Esq. 

Pntnaor  Sonsua  Macluuii, 

JoBX  MutB,  Esq.,  D.CX. 

Datid  }IicHouoir,  Esq. 

Mujor-Oeneral  Robebtson,  C.B. 

Ber.  Akchibals  Scon,  D.D. 

Lord  De&D  of  Onild  Jobm  Bmau. 

TUOHAS  STBTXMBOlt,  Biq. 

Profeaeor  WoMur. 


Loeal  TrtoiuTert. 
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the  City. 
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AsAH,  Esq.,  ChamlMF- 


Loeal  General  Secretariei. 
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Town  Clark.  Juus  A.  BiuaBU,^.,M.B.,F,B.S.E. 
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Loeat  Secretaritt  of  Deparimtntt. 
I.  Jmilfmimet. — J.  A.  Reid.     J.  Barsih  Ddkcah. 

Rtpnuton  of  Oriine  SedvM. — Charlbs  Scott.    J.  M.  Oibkoh. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  CONGRESS. 

1.— JUBISPBUDENOE  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THB  LAW. 
President. 

The  Right  Hod.  John  M'Laren,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Lord  Advocate. 
Vice- Presiden  ts. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of 
Glasgow,  Lord  Clerk-Regiflter. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Giffokd. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Shakd. 

Sir  Travbm  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.G.L., 
F.R.8. 

Sir  Robert  R.  Tobbxks,  K.CJI1.G. 
J.  B.  Bauovr,  Eiq.,  Q.(l,  Solioitor- 

Goierftl  far  Soolhud. 
Jaxbs  Hofb,  EHq.,  Dqmty-Eeeper 
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Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
A.  S.  EiNKEAB,  £«(].,  LL.D.,  Ad- 
vocate. 

Jamks  Laxon'd,  Esq.,  President  of 

the  5.S.C.  Society, 
CoromiHioner     Uilleb,  Q.C, 

LL.D. 

Profeasor  Jambs  RofiEitTOii,LL.D., 

Glasgow. 
ProfesKv  James  Stuakt  Tvtler. 


IHTEBNATIONAL  LAW  SECTIOIT. 
Ohairman. 

Jaues  Loriuer,  Esq.,  ProfesBor  of  Public  Law  in  the  Universilj  of 

EdinbDi;g^ 

REPBESeHOlI  OF  CRIME  SECTION. 
ChairmaH. 

Tbe  Right  Hon.      Walter  Croftok,  C.B. 

Viet-Presidents. 


Sir  James  Watson. 
Rev.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D.,  F.R.A.8. 
T.  Babwick  Llotd  Baker,  Esq. 
HuoH  Barclat,   Esq.,  LL.D., 

Sheriff'-Snbrtitnte  of  Perthshire. 
John  Hill  BuKHot,  E»q.,  D.CL., 

LL.D. 

F.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  LL.D,  Sheriff 

of  Laaaric^ire. 
ColimD.  Dcwald,  Esq.,  Dean  of  the 

FaonltjofProcumtors,  Glasgow. 


Frederick  Hallard,  Esq.,  Sheriff- 

Substitute  of  Midlothian. 
J.  H.  A.  M.)CDONALD,  Esq.,  Q.C, 

Advocate. 
Charles  Morton,   Esq.,  W,8., 

Crown  Agent. 
W.  P.  Skene,  Esq.,  D.CL,,  LL.D. 
AfiTUtiB  Speelino,  Esq. 
CaptaiD    Eduumd    H.  Vuhet, 

RJf. 


Q.— EDUCATION. 
President, 

Tb»  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Balfoub  of  BtiitLEiGB. 

Vice- Pmidentt. 


Sir  Alexander  Grakt,  Bart., 
D.CX.,  LL.D^  Principal  of 
Edinburgli  Univemty. 

The  Hod.  Ueoroe  C.  Bbodrick. 

The  Hon.  £.  Ltulph  Staklet, 
M.P. 

ReT.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander, 
D-D. 

Professor  Johk  Black,  Aberdeen. 


J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Stra- 

oalhro,  LL  D.,  M.P. 
Jesse  Collihs,  Ksq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  CoTTtBaL, 

D.D. 

Profeaeor  B.  S.  Ladrie. 
A.  W.  Potts,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Kev.  Robert  Raikt,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  New  College. 


President. 
John  Bkddoe,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Vice-l 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
G.C.B. 

Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart., 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

George  Blanshakd,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts. 

Professor  A.  Chum-Bkown,  M.D. 

George  Bucuahak,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Presidect  of  Faculty  of  Phy- 
siciaoa  and  Surgeonts  Glasgow. 

Crarles  Camehon,  Eaq.,  U.D., 
LL.D,,  M.P. 

Edwin  Chad  wick,  Esq.,  C.B. 

KoBERT  Farquharson,  Esq.,  M.D., 
M.P. 

Akdbew  Febous,    Esq.,  M.D., 

GIr^ow. 
Professor  W.  Tekkakt  Gaibihieb, 

M.D.,  Glasgow. 
Cbptoin  DonoLAS  Galtoh,  C.B., 

D.CJL,  F.R.8. 


D.  R.  Haldase,  B^q,,  M.D.,  Pre- 

tident  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Phyhiciana,  Edinhurgh. 
F.  B.  Imlach,  Esq.,  President  of 

the  Royal  Coiltge  of  Surgeons, 

Edinburgh. 
Professor  Fleeuing  Jeniiin,F.R.S. 
Professor    DOL-OLAS  Uaulaoan, 

M.D. 

W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 
Arthur  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.D., 
LL.D. 

Professor  Francis  Ogston,  M.D., 

Aberdeen. 
Francis  S.  Powell,  Esq. 
Professor  William  Turner,  M.B., 

F.  R.S.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  the  Univcridty  of 
Edinburgh. 

W.  8.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bowland, 

G.  B. 


IV.— ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 
Prtiidenl. 

Sir  Ucbtbed  Jakes  Kat-Sbdttleworth,  But. 
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Vice-Pr 

Sit  Charles  E.  Trkveltan,  B&rt, 
K.C.B. 

Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart,  Master 
of  the  Merchaat  Ctmpuij. 

Sir  Antokio  Bradt. 

The  Hon.  Wiixah  Collum,  Lord 
ProTDst  of  Glasgow. 

The  Uoa.  Gkokob  Jamubiw,  Lord 
ProToat  of  Aberdeen. 

J.  W.  Babcut,  Eaq.,  HJ?. 


•eiidenli. 
David  Chadwick,  Esq. 
James  Cowak,  Ek].,  M.P. 
Andreit  Grant,  Esq.,  M.P, 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Esq.,  LL.D, 
Peter  M'Laoas,  Eaq.,  BLP, 
Charles  B.  B.  WLasmk,  Esq., 
M.P. 

J.  A.  Wenlbt,  Esq.,  TreAani«r  of 

(be  Bank  of  Soolbwd. 
SrirasK  WiLLumov,  Eaq.,  ILP. 


v.— ART. 
PruidmL 

W.  B.  KiCBVONS,  Esq.,  U.A.,  Slade-Proftaaor  of  Fine  Ait  in  tba 
Univerai^  of  Oxford. 

Vise'Preadentt. 


The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  or 

ROSSLTM. 

The  Right  Hon.  LOBD  Belhavem 
ASD  Stkntom, 

Sir  Herbert  Eustacc  HaXWUX, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Noel  Patok,  R.8.A.,  LL.D. 

Sir  Dakiel  Hachbe,  LL.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Scottiah 
Academy. 

Professor  Kir  HsBBEBl  Oaxilet, 
Uiu.  Doc 


Sir  JoHtr  Steell,  R.S.A. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Primrose,  C.B. 
William  Brodie,  Esq.,  K.S.A. 
pTofesHor  Baldwin  Browv. 
J.  MuBRAT  Druioiohi^  Eaq.,  of 

Meggincb. 
Georoe  Godwik,  Eaq.,  F.R.8., 

F.S.A. 

Professor  Fleemino  Jeheih,F3.S. 
W.  W.  KoHERTiiOK,  Esq.,  Sar?eyor 

for  ScotlKDd  of  H.U.'a  Works 

and  Public  Boildinga. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Objeci  and  OrganiaaUen. 

I,  The  olgeot  of  the  ABBomation  is  to  aid  the  derelopnent  of 
Sodftl  Science. 

IL  The  Association  comprises  five  Departmenta :  the  first,  for 
JuriBpmdeuce  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health;  the  fonrUi,  be  Econoiny  and  Trade ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art 

m.  The  Association  consista  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corptnate 
MemberB,  Foreign  Corresponding  HemberB,  and  AsaoolateB. 


Terms  of  Meml/ertliip. 

TV.  Aaj  pereon  who  pays  an  Annual  Subauription  of  One  Goinea, 
or  &  Life  SubEuHption  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Guilds  of  the  AaaoQ'm- 
tion,  is  BJi  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Fands  of  the  AaHooiation  aa 
AnnDftl  Snbscription  of  Two  Gdineaa,  ia  it  Corpcinite  Member. 

VL  Foreign  Corresponding  Menjbera  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  nnmber  of  such  Mtmbers  btiiig  limited  by  Bye-luw.  Foreign 
Correspondiog  Members  are  eicmpt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  lialf  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  A-nnual  Meeting  for  which  snob 
pAjment  is  inado. 

Ym.  The  Annual  Subscription  ia  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
liay  of  Aogiist  in  each  year. 

Officer!  aitd  Qovernment. 

IS,  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice- Preai dents,  Presidenta 
ftad  Vice-President*  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  ontil  tbe  appoinlmentA  of  the  foUowing  year  are 
-made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Kiecu* 
tivei  Committee,  sabjeet  to  the  directions  of  iJie  Council, 

XI.  The  Council  consista  of  the  following  persons 

1,  The  President,  Vice- Proa identH,  Presidents  and  Vico-Presi- 
dcnta  of  Departnionts,  a  General  Secretary,  Treasurera,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Bepartments. 

i.  Every  Membar  who  has  filled  tbe  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  ft  Department,  or  who  has  tilled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasnrer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

8.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31at  of  Jnly,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council, 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Uember  of  the  Association, 

6.  Snch  Members,  not  «i(.'eeding  fifteen  iu  eAoh  Departmejit,  as 
ahail  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committeo  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Reppesentalives  of  an^  Branch  or  Local  Aaaociation,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Bnjoch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  oonnection 
frith  the  Association  aa  may  be  nominated  from  time  -to  time  by 
•ocb  Society. 

H,  Such  Repreaentative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  'Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  aa  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nomicait^d  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

a.  Snoh  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  AMOCiatloii,  on 


the  rpcommendalion  of  tbe  Council,  for  special  eerrices  to  the 
Asancifttiou. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  eJtceeding  twelve,  nf  sball  he  aoDnslly 
nominated  by  tbe  Couucil,  ou  tbe  recommendfltion  of  tiie  Eiecative 
Committee. 

XII.  Tbe  Eiecntive  Committee  consistH  of  tbe  Presid«nt  of 
Coiuioil,  tlie  General  SecrL'tary,  tbe  Treasurer,  the  Poreipn 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  cadh  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Meiabera  elected  annually  by  tlio 
CouQcil. 

Xni.  The  Conncil  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  AsBociatiou,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also 
when  Bpeoiully  aommoned  by  tbe  Executive  Coniinittee. 

Annual  and  other  Meelingt. 

XIV.  An  Annnal  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  AddresB  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  llcports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Comiriittees,  and  for  tbe  reading  and  discussioii  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
each  place,  ajid  at  snch  time,  ax  may  be  appointed  by  the  Coonoil. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  sucb  time  bh  mur  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  tbe  Council  on  the  finaiioial 
and  other  bnsincss  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Commiltecs  for  the  ensuiiip  year,  and  to  enact  sucb  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  bo  mquired. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  tbe  power  of  summoning  a  Goneral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  liucb  time  and  place,  as  it  tbinkn  fit, 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Member-R,  summons,  at  sueb  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  (it,  a  General  Meeting  of  tha 
Members,  for  tbe  purpoHcs  stated  in  such  requisition. 

SVm.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Eiecntive  Committee,  for  reading  Papera,  and  for 
disoassion,  on  specific  questions. 

Righii  and  Privileges  of  ilemberi. 

XIS.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  tbe  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  tbe  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratnitonsly  its  Tranaaclitnui. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  enbmitt«d  fur 
that  porposc  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  au 
additional  life  pubscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XV III.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
Hoch  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  oSice  of  the  Aaso- 
ciatloa. 
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XXL  ETei7  Corpomte  Member  receivM  gmtnitonBly  a  copj  of 
the  Trantaetiong,  and  may  nominate  tiro  Bei|weBentatiTM  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  Ml  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eli^bility  to  the  Connoil. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  atteoding  Hid  Toting  «t 
the  Aitnaa]  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIY. 

Standing  and  other  Committees, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annoal^ 
elected  at  the  Business  UeetiiiK  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
niittce  has  the  power  to  appcnnt  onb-oommittees. 

XXV.  Specif  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  speoifio  snlgects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  GonncQ  is,  ex  ogido,  a  Member  of  ereiy 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  Qeneittl  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  e»  ciffieio,  Members  ot  every  Committee  and  Snb- 
conimittee.  The  Seoretarj  of  aadi  Department  is,  «b  offietor 
a  ICember  of  every  Committee  and  Snb-committee  of  such 
Department. 

ContHtiition  and  CoJiduel  of  Meetingg. 

XX  VII.  "For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Execntive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sab-committees  three  Members,  form  a  qnomm. 

XXVXII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  voto ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  TSo  original  motion,  of  whiun  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  ander  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVl. 

FinaiUseM. 

X  X  k'.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  .the  AssociatiDn  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 

and  countersigned  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  uf  ^lumbers  two  Auditors,  not 
bein^  Members  of  the  Kiecutive  Commtttt^e,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  tJie  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  Jane  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  ore  appended 
to  the  A'^n'^w-I  Beport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  0£icei. 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  ofSoes  named  in  Law  IX.,  or  in  any  other  ofSce 
of  tiie  Association. 
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THE  Twenty-fbordi  Annual  Congress  was  held  at  Edin 
burgh,  where,  in  the  year  1863,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Ijord  Brougham,  the  Associatioo  met  with  one  of  its 
moat  brilliant  receptions.  The  proceedings  on  the  present 
oocaaion  were  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  5,  with  a 
Service  in  St  Giles's  Cathedral,  when  a  Sermon  was  preached 
before  the  Members  of  the  Association  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Cameron  Lees,  B.D.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  Lord  Reay,  was  delivered 
in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  In  consequence  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  of  the  past  year,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  his  successor  to  the  Chair  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President  of  the  Council,  Hr.  Hastings,  M.P., 
who  acknowledged,  in  very  cordial  terms  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  the  services  to  the  last  Congress  which  the  Bishop 
had  80  ably  and  so  heartily  rendered.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Beay  for  his  Address  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Provost 
uid  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  carried  by  aocla- 
nation. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments,  and  of  the 
President  of  the  Council,  were  delivered  as  usual  on  Thursday 
morning  and  the  following  mornings  in  the  same  Hall,  after 
which  the  sectional  business  was  proceeded  with  in  the  dif- 
ferent places  assigned  to  the  Departments.  The  meetings  of 
the  Jnriepmdence  and  Health  Departments  were  held  in  the 
Parliament  House ;  and  here  also  was  the  Beception  Boom, 
The  Education  Department  met  in  the  Coontj  Halt;  the 
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Kntttinmy  and  Trade  Department  sat  id  the  Hall  of  the 
Chainber  »f  Commerce;  while  the  gatherings  of  the  Art 
Department  were  prorided  for  io  the  General  Assembly  HaU. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  October  the  12th,  a  Working 
Mun's  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall, 
under  the  preaidency  of  Lord  Keay.    In  operangtbe  proceed- 
ings he  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  had  not  had  a  place  in  their  Congress. 
What  could  be  of  greater  importance,  he  aeked,  than  the  art 
of  living  ?   That  the  cooununity  bad  made  prepress  in  it  was 
a  thing  nobody  irould  be  inclined  to  deny.   Nothing  proved 
this  more  cleariy  than  the  extraordinary  number  of  societiea 
all  combating  some  special  enormity  in  their  social  system. 
These  efforts  were  generous ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  there  oog^t  not  to  be  one-odedness.    A  healthy 
organiiim  was  required.    They  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
terrible  consequences  of  intemperance.   Kow,  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  remits  of  tim  evil,  and  he  did  not  forget  that  it 
was  not  BO  kmg  ago  that  the  higher  classes  of  this  country 
were  addicted  to  this  propensity.    But  how  did  the  lugher 
classes  grapple  with  the  evil  ?     It  was  by  altering  their  mode 
of  life.   He  wau  delighted  to  think  that  there  were  so  many 
futh  in  Scotland  and  Kngland  who  lud  themselves  out  to  pro- 
test againat  this  social  evil,  but  if  they  were  to  cope  with  it  in 
an  efficient  way,  if  they  were  to  eradicate  the  evil,  it  would  be  by 
improving  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  diey  lived.  The 
use  of  Blimalants  was  a  result  of  bad  education,  of  bad  venti- 
lation, of  the  artistic  sympathieB  lying  dormant,  and  of  being 
ignorant  of  the  best  means  of  amusement.    He  did  not  wish 
fur  one  moment  to  preach  spedal  doctrines  for  any  special 
claas;  what  he  was  saying  ooncemed  the  whole  conmamty. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  good  recreation  increased  tbetr 
power  for  good  work.     If  good  music,  good  novels,  good 
museums,  good  picture  galleries,  good  songs,  not  to  mention 
ariflket»  cnrling,  and  football,  were  excellent  amusements  for 
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one  oIass,  they  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  other 
daaros.    As  tn  music,  he  hoped  to  seethe  divy  when  no  village 
would  bo  witboiil  its  bund  and  its  uhond  union.   As  to  mui^eums 
and  picture  galleries,  they  ought  to  be  nccesBible  to  workmen 
in  the  evening,  with  competent  persons  to  explain  what  was 
worth  observing.  Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  teclinioal  educa- 
tion for  workmen,  and  to  tlie  necessity  of  attending  tn  the 
edDCAtion&l  wants  of  those  whose  skilful  handicraft  roust  pre- 
serve the  ascendency  of  British  workmanship,  he  spoke  in 
high  terras  of  the  Watt  Institute.    In  the  matter  of  poHtical 
economy,  he  believed  the  working  classes  were  not  prepared 
to  depArt  from  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  School,  as 
laid  down  by  Cobden  and  his  friends.  Individunl  responsibility 
could  not  be  weakened  with  impiinitv.    The  working  classes 
of  Scotland  did  not  ask  for  any  favour  or  patrnnnge.  They 
were  Scotchmen,   and,  like  other  Scotchmen,  they  did  not 
require  relief  of  any  kind.    They  trusted  to  their  own  thrift 
and  energy,  and   felt  strong  enough  to   guard  their  own 
interests. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  said  he  shared  to  the  full  the 
rejfrel  Lord  Reay  had  expressed  that  so  few  representatives  of 
the  working  classes  could  be  present  at  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  different  Departments  of  the  Congress, 
because  he  knew  well  that  the  questions  there  discussed  had 
no  particnUr  relations  to  any  one  class  in  society.    In  the 
Education  Section,  as  the  President  of  which  he  was  called 
Dpon  to  speak,  they  had  had  a  number  of  interesting  subjects 
before  them.    Ou  the  first  day  of  their  meeting  they  had 
Mine  most  interesting  Papers  on  the  subject  of  educalionnl 
overwork.    .Some  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  think  that  over- 
work was  doing  very  great  harm  among  the  rising  generation ; 
while  others  again  were  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  only 
amongst  the  weaker  and  leGS-qualified  chihlren  that  this  train- 
ing was  telling  most  severely.    It  was  said  by  some  speakers 
tliat  the  teachers  in  the  schools  were  greatly  to  blame  if  the 
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children  under  their  charge  were  over-worked ;  Init  he  wm 
rather  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  responsibility  for  guarding 
children  against  over-work  must  lie  upon  the  parents  or 
guardiaiu  <tf  the  children;  and  an  appeal  he  wished  to  make 
was  this,  that  all  those  who  had  children  at  school  should 
watch  over  them  more  particularly  than  he  had  reason  to 
believe  they  sometimes  did.  Parents  were,  he  thought,  rather 
too  apt  to  think  tiiat  when  their  children  were  at  school  a 
great  deal  of  the  respoasibility  was  taken  off  their  shoulders. 
He  need  not  speak  to  an  audience  of  Edinburgh  working  men 
of  the  advantages  of  education.  To  do  so,  he  knew,  would  be 
entirely  out  tjS  place ;  bat  there  was  one  Paper  which  had 
been  read  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  which  he  thought  might 
he  studied  with  great  advantage  by  many  in  Scotland.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  many  present  were  familiar,  in  its  main 
oadines,  with  the  movement  which  bad  been  gcong  on  in 
England  for  the  establishment  of  clubs  for  working  men,  and 
in  the  Paper  he  was  alluding  to  it  was  said  that,  although 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand  clubs  throughout  England,  those 
in  Scotland  might  yet  be  counted  by  tens.  It  seemed  to  bim, 
he  confessed,  tiiat  in  Scotland  working  men  lost  a  great  deal 
by  not  having  joined  this  movement;  and  though  he  knew 
that  in  smne  respects  their  habits  were  different  from  those  o{ 
their  oei^boara  in  the  south,  still  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the 
attention  of  their  Scotch  working  classes  were  more  directed 
to  tbe  great  good  that  was  being  done,  more  especially  in  the 
large  towns  of  England,  they  might  hope  to  reap  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  aystem.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  bettor 
means  of  establishing  a  healthy  public  opinion  among  any 
class  than  that  they  should  join  together  and  meet  together  in 
the  hours  devoted  to  social  amusement,  and  this  could,  he 
believed,  be  better  done  through  tbe  macbineiy  of  oinbs  than 
iu  any  other  way. 

Baron  von  Holtzendorff  wished  to  express  his  heartfelt 
sympathiea  for  the  Scotch  workmen  aud  fof  the  Scotch 
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labourer.  Scotch  workmen  and  Scotch  labourers  Iiod  at  all 
tiaies  been  held  in  iagh  esteem  in  Germany.  The  Germans 
believed  that  the  Scotch  working  {leople  were  participating,  to 
a  c«rtaia  extent,  in  tliose  verities  of  high  intelligence  from 
wliich  there  had  arisen  the  firi^t  sj8t«m  of  poIiticoJ  economy 
written  by  Adam  Smitli.  He  believed  that  such  a  people,  by 
their  natural  qualities,  must  be  prominent  in  practical  eco- 
uomy.  He  believed  that  in  this  rather  rough  climate  work- 
men could  not  bccoiuc  eft'eminote.  lie  believed  that  in  thta 
sutnewhat  clooily  atmosphere  the  workmen  were  still  far- 
aq;ht«(I :  that  they  were  looking  further  on  thao  those  who, 
on  the  Continent,  were  engaging  in  cloudy  schemes  of  inter- 
national socialism.  As  to  himself,  he  confessed,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence,  that  he  belonged  to  a  school  in 
Germany  which  hod  been  styled  the  professorial  school,  the 
acadeuiioal  school,  the  university  sehool ;  and  fur  a  certain 
reason—tliat  professors,  in  rc^jiect  to  the  strife  between  cupilal 
and  labour,  had  their  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  workmen; 
because  they  felt  that  from  the  pooi  ar  class,  and  from  the  work- 
ing class,  there  were  more  inteiligcitt  men  coming  up  tn  science 
than  from  the  capitalist  class  were  coming  down.  But  for  a 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  bod 
(iuDg  to  speak  from  sympathy  before  such  an  audience. 
Synpatliy  and  love  were  onJy  matters  of  murrij^e,  not  of 
politics.  They  must  speak  from  sounil  reasoning.  Turning, 
then,  from  sympathy  and  love  to  reasoning,  he  remarked  that 
tbere  were  three  great  powers  in  the  present  day — Science, 
Cajutal,  and  Labour.  Now,  if  he  asked  the  workmen,  when 
tli«y  fell  any  antagonistic  gentiinenta  to  capital,  could  they 
destroy  capital,  would  they  destroy  capital  ?  Then  he  had 
to  Eay>  perhaps  they  could,  but,  under  one  condition,  like  that 
of  the  Greek  soldier  who,  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  put 
himself  into  the  cask  of  powder  and  was  blown  up  with  his 
enemies.  On  the  same  condition  it  might  be  poestble  to 
destroy  this  great  power  of  capital.    But  for  every  reaaonable 


wisli  for  future  derelopment  he  should  say  their  sctectific 
ideas  were  these — that  the  greateat  demand  of  civUiwtion,  as  a 
security  for  future  times,  wag  that  there  ahoald  be  brought 
abonta  ctoM  and  friendly  alliance  between  those  three  great 
powers — Science,  Capital,  and  Labour. 

Sir  Ugbtred  J.  Kay-Shuttlewortb,  Bart,  referred  to  the 
work  cf  the  Boonomy  and  Trade  Department  Folitioal 
economy,  he  said,  was,  of  course,  a  science,  and  the  woric  of  the 
Department  was  scientific,  but  it  was  distinctly  pracdod  olio, 
and  had  a  direct  and  special  interest  for  those  who  lived  by 
manual  labonr.  For  hutanoe,  among  the  subjects  Aey  had  been 
discuflsing  was  the  qnestion  <£  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  perfect- 
ing of  that  system  of  fi^-trade  of  which  they  all  boasted,  but 
in  which  they  all  knew  they  were  still  far  from  having  attained 
perfectnn.  Then,  there  were  the  questions  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or 
of  substituteB  for  the  Poor  Lam;  of  taxation,  imperial  and 
local,  than  which  none  more  directly  or  specially  concerned 
the  working  man.  Further,  they  had  been  discussing  the 
questioB  of  railway  accidents,  and  how  to  diminish  that  terrible 
mortdity  which  unfortunately  existed  among  those  employed 
upon  our  railways.  They  had  also  discussed  the  great  <]uestion 
of  remedies  for  excess  in  drink.  Beferring  to  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  he  remarked  that  diey  in  Scotland 
had  happily  had  comparatively  few  strikes.  There  were  two 
poiiits  about  those  wars  between  labour  and  capital  as  to  which 
he  wished  to  speak.  There  was  a  system  amongst  the  working 
men  of  IjanCBshire  tii  letting  things  come  to  a  terrible  past 
between  themselves  and  their  masters  and  then  submitting  to  » 
mass  meeting  of  operatives  the  question  of  strike  or  not  strike, 
with  the  result  that  the  young  men  and  women  had  a  greater 
say  in  that  qnestion  than  the  older  and  possibly  the  wiser 
heads.  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  if  a  committee  were 
elected  to  consider  the  question  in  the  first  instance.  If  that 
w  ere  done,  the  outbreak  of  war  would  be  less  frequent  Another 
point  was  that  at  an  earlier  sti^  in  theeo  matters  the  CMntnit- 
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tees  <^  DUBtera  snd  employed,  instead  of  attUng:  in.  secret  oon- 
dftTe  and  apart,  and  only  finally  advancii^  towards  eaeh  otlieF 
in  « tcme  of  *  stand  and  deliver ' — should  meet  constantly,  aod 
not  merely  at  a  moment  when  things  had  got  to  such  a  pitch 
that  conciliation  was  almost  impossible.  Tltey  all  admitted 
that  mediation  was  deurable  between  oationa,  and  if  so,  stnft 
more  must  it  be  desirable  when  the  question  was  not  between 
two  different  countries,  but  between  two  powers — Capital  and 
Labour — whose  interests  were  not  hostile  to  each  other,  but 
WRK  identical  and  inseparable. 

Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  M.F.,  asksd  the  meeting  to  con- 
rider  the  common  interest  whii^  all  classes  of  the  people  had 
in  the  subjects  with  which  th«  Social  Science  Association  had 
to  do.  As  there  was  a  common  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association,  so  also  there  was  a  common  duty  of  co-operatiog 
in  promoting  it.  Even  if  they  could  not  give  direct  assistance 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Assomtion 
dealt,  they  all  might  read  and  reflect  upon  them  as  they  had 
opportunity.  By  encouraging  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  observa- 
tion, not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  associates,  they 
should  all  be  doing  what  they  could  to  oo>operate  with  the 
soentifio  investigator.  As  to  the  spint  in  which  they  should 
study  those  subjects,  it  should  not  be  with  a  view  to  any  ad- 
vantage to  tliemstilves,  but  for  the  good  of  society..  One  subject 
on  which  working  men  were  especially  qualified'  to-  give  valu- 
able assistance  waa  that  of  technical  education.  There  was  a 
general  conviction  that  the  training  of  our  artisans  was  defective> 
There  was  a  difficulty  in  determining  how  beet  to  introduce 
appliances  for  technical  teaching,  and  in  sudi  a  difficulty,  who 
could  pre  better  assistance  than  those  who  could  speak,  from 
experience?  It  was  not  only,  however,  for  the  sake  of  such 
practical  assistance  that  these  inquiries  of  Socinl  Science  were 
to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  working  men  ;  it  was  also 
because  such  inquiries  tended  to  promote  their  general  intellir 
gence  and  culture. 
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Frofenw  Hereon  thought  they  would  expect  htm  to  tell 
them  aomethiiig  about  the  vorkraen  in  Holland,  and  the  qaes- 
tioiu  ■Agitating  them,  and  thoee  who  took  an  interest  in  them. 
The  great  question  in  that  ■eoantry  was  bow  to  edacate  jaang 
people  in  such  a  manner  that  thej  sboold  not  belong  to  the 
surplus  population — that  part  which  consumed  more  than  it 
produced — but  to  that  part  which  was  absolwtely  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community — that  part  which  produced  more 
Chan  it  consumed.  A  subject  that  had  been  much  talked  about 
an  Holland  was  that  of  apprentices.  Now-a-days,  they  had 
auoh  Tast  establiBhuente  that  when  a  boy  was  sent  to  a  work- 
shop he  liad  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  and  only  learned  a  small 
part  of  his  trade.  And  in  five  or  six  years  the  boy  would  be 
a  man,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing.  They  did  not  know 
exactly  in  Holland  what  tbey  should  do  with  their  apprentices. 
All  sorts  of  cemedies  had  been  proposed.  In  Germany  there 
was  a  law,  according  to  which  the  master  was  obliged  to  teach 
his  apprentices  every  part  of  their  trade,  while  the  apprentice 
was  of  course  bound  to  da  certain  things  for  hia  master.  Of 
course  there  were  always  some  people  in  iavour  of  State  inter- 
ference, and  others,  again,  said  this  was  a  question  for  the 
workmen  themselyes.  Another  question  that  tbey  were  talking 
about  in  Holland  was  that  of  ike  dwellings  of  the  poor.  All 
«orta  of  {dans  had  been  stasted  for  improving  werkmen's  dwell- 
ings, and  philauthroiNc  -societies  had  been  formed  with  that 
object.  But  ithese  means  were  thought  too  slow,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  on  a  Kttle  more  qui<dily.  Hie  speaker  went  on 
to  esplain  a  system  ef  which  he,  among  others,  was  in  fiiTOur 
— that  of  liautedcempanieBfiuppIied  with  capital  and  building 
gpound  by  the  local  govM-mnent.  Another  matter  which  had 
been  engaging  attestion  was  that  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children.  Up  to  1674  there  was  no  law  in 
Holland  on  this  subject  One  which  was  then  introduced, 
however,  prohibited  the  employment  in  any  workshop  o£ 
children  below  the  age  of  twelve.   But  that  law  was  not  eon^ 
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plete.  It  did  not  legi^lnte  for  agrlcolf  urfll  labour,  and  now 
the  Goveritiuent  was  going  to  improve  lhat  law.  He  thought, 
however,  the  Govermncnt  could  not  do  all;  mnch  should  be 
done  by  the  people  theinsclvcE. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  referred  to  certain  proceedings  of  the 
Conpress  to  show  how  their  discussions  affected  the  interests 
of  wording  men.  Public  health,  he  said,  was  in  itself  no  doubt 
important  to  every  human  being;  but  he  ventured  to  aay  it 
was  above  all  things  important  to  working  men.  In  the  case 
of  iJie  man  of  inherited  wealth,  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  for 
his  owa  sako,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  that  he  should 
luve  good  heallb;  but  supposing  that  under  the  dispensation 
of  Providence  he  was  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his  life 
and  enjoyment,  he  was  certain  to  have  a  great  deal  to  mitigate 
the  evil,  and  to  conHoIe  him  in  his  atiliction.  But  if  the  work* 
ing  man  was  stricken  down  by  ill-health  owing  to  had  drain- 
age,  to  infectious  disease  being-  allowed  to  spread,  or  to  other 
mal-arrangenieuts,  it  meant  to  liim  the  deepest  anxiety  for 
himself,  for  his  wife,  and  for  his  children  ;  it  meant  the  loss  of 
employment  and  the  failure  of  wages ;  it  meant  that  he  might 
be  deprived  fur  the  rest  of  his  lile  of  the  means  (o  maintain  his 
independence.  Then,  so  far  as  public  education  was  concerned, 
tJie  working  man  had  a  far  deeper  and  more  personal  interest 
in  the  question  than  others  might  have,  because  here,  again, 
while  the  man  of  lai^o  inherited  wealth  had  a  great  deal  of 
clioice  as  to  education  for  Wm  children,  the  working  man  was 
tied  clown  to  one  B[)ot,  and  to  the  nearest  elementary  school. 
This,  he  submitted,  gave  the  working  men  the  deepest  interest 
in  being  sure  that  the  Slate,  whether  the  general  goveninient 
or  the  local  government  —he  for  his  part  preferred  kwal  govern- 
ment in  all  these  things — in  some  way  provided  in  every 
locality,  within  the  fair  reach  of  every  working  man,  all  the 
education  that  it  was  necessary  his  children  should  have.  The 
saoae  argument  applied  to  everj'  section  of  the  Congress  in 
precisely  the  sauie  way  ;  and  having  said  that,  he  might  next 
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point  out  bow  deepljr  intereated  the  working  classes  were 
that  the  government,  whether  general  or  local,  in  whatever 
branch  of  administration  it  might  take  up,  should  be  pure  and 
efficient  and  good.    He  was  as  keen  a  partisan  as  a.aj  man 
when  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when  he  left  the  House 
of  Commons  he  left  the  spirit  of  partisanship  behind  htm,  and 
when  he  came  to  a  meeting  such  as  the  present  he  cared  not 
what  the  politics  of  any  man  he  met  there  might  be ;  if  a  man 
desired — and  tatny  of  the  members  of  both  parties  did  desire — 
the  good  of       nation  at  large,  he  was  willing  to  work  with 
him  without  reference  to  partj  politics.    He  was,  however, 
about  to  deal  for  a  minute  with  a  question  which,  though  not 
a  party  one,  was  no  doubt  political  They  could  not  have  good 
government  if  they  had  not  pure  government,  snd  the  free 
representative  institutions  which  had  come  down  in  this  country 
through  nntold  centuries,  and  were  the  greatest  heritage  the 
people  of  this  country  had  from  their  forefathers,  could  never 
exist  in  perpetuity  if  corruption  was  to  he  their  basis.   If  the 
fountains  of  political  life  were  to  be  poisoned  at  their  source, 
there  was,  and  there  could  be,  no  security  that  the  freedom 
Uiey  enjoyed  would  be  handed  down  to  their  postenty.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  working  men  thought  of  the  facts  that 
bad  been  brought  to  light  of  late  by  the  Election  Commissioners 
in  England.    No  one  could  accuse  him  of  party  bias,  for,  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  clear  than  another  brought  out  by 
the  Commiflrionera,  it  was  that  Liberals  were  at  least  as  bad  as 
Conservatives.    Let  them  consider  what  this  meant.  What 
security  could  any  of  them  have  that  their  public  affairs, 
either  local  or  general,  would  be  uprightly  administered,  wlien 
the  men  who  administered  them  simply  bought  their  way  to 
llie  posts  they  occupied  ?    He  remembered,  many  years  ago, 
seeing  an  old  caricature,  published  in  London  at  the  close  <^ 
]ast  century,  iu  which  it  was  imputed,  quite  untruly  he  b^ 
lieved,  that  an  eminent  statesman      that  day  had  made  a 
corrupt  bargain  with  the  Crown,  and  in  which  this  statesman 
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«tf  depicted  Inrnlng  into  Covent  Garden  with  a  wheclbnrrow. 
ivhipli  was  defiosilcd  Iita  moBt  sacred  mRjcstj  George  the 
bird,  in  his  coronalion  robea,  with  his  cruwii  nn  hia  head  and 
-jfcuptre  in  his  haml,  and  with  the  words  heneath — '  What 
Ainui  buys  he  may  sell.'  He  thought  the  electors  of  this 
rouniry  ought  seriously  to  consider,  alike  in  reference  to  im- 
|ieri»!  and  to  local  government,  whether  those  who  bought  the 
•(i[)le  we'e  not  likely  to  sell  them.  Heaj>pealed  to  the  people 
111)  let  these  things  continue.  He  did  not  believe  much  in 
^ijliition,  though  legislation  could  do  something;  hut  he  did 
bflieve  in  public  opinion  upon  Ihis  matter.  If  throughout 
Great  Britain  the  loud  voiiie  of  that  public  opinion  which  was 
v(T  heard  in  vain  should  demand  that  every  one,  whoever  he 
-iglit  be,  and  wherever  he  might  be  jilaced,  who  had  dealt  with 
hi*  wrruplioD  should  bp  bmught  to  justice,  and  that  the  stamp 
tf  their  iniquity  should  be  plaoed  upon  all  who  tampered  with 
he  consciences  and  the  independence  of  the  people,  then  he 
tenlured  to  say  that  the  abominable  system  which  was  eating 
u  «  canker  into  the  liberties  of  the  country  would  cease,  just 
It  the  crime  of  duelling,  which  was  rampant  fifty  years  ago, 
«iiie(l  at  once  when  public  opinion  declared  against  it. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Elliott,  M.P.,  said  all  decent  and 
honest  men  must  have  read,  within  the  last  few  daye,  with 
hmieand  indignation,  the  accounts  that  had  been  given  ot 
the  state  of  the  electorate  in  the  south  of  England.  But  he  was 
iucliued  himself  to  look  for  Bome  consolation  in  this  fact,  that 
the  constituencies  where  this  corruption  was  most  rife  were 
ciiuarituenciea  of  the  past.  The  places  where  it  had  been 
drugged  into  light  were  not  places  like  Liverpool,  or  Pres- 
en  or  Newcastle,  or  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  which  were 
cities  of  the  present.  The  others  were  great  cities  and 
'unoiis  cities,  but,  after  all,  they  were  not  the  kind  of 
«ntrea  ujton  which  the  strength  of  the  country  rested  at  the 
present  day.  He  was  proud  to  think  that  from  this  great  curse 
Bf  corruption  Scotland  was  almost  entirely  free,  and  they  might 
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well  comfort  themMlvea  with  tbe  reflection  that  die  ootutita- 
eociet  of  the  future — each  m  would  direct  the  polii^  of  the 
country  and  care  for  ite  interests — were  not  tlMte  whm  this 
curM  WM  most  rife.  They  had  had,  be  went  on  to  say,  most 
interesting  qaeedons  put  before  them ;  bat  of  all  die  questions 
they  bad  yet  beard,  he  thought  the  qaestion,  *  Why  n  one  here 
stall?*  a  most  fmaidaUe  one.  1 1  was  rery  diffionlt to  answer 
that  quesdos.  But  he  felt  seriously  aboat  it.  If  a  man  wae  of 
no  use  in  one  position  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not 
make  himself  of  use  somewhere  else,  and  if  there  was  an  excess 
of  populatioD  in  one  paridi,  bis  businesB  was  to  go  into  tbe  nat. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  world  was  too  full  of  active 
working  people.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  the  more  hard^ 
worUi^,  energetic  people  there  were  in  the  world  the  better 
for  the  world.  He  fully  bdiered  that  in  some  parts,  here  and 
there,  there  might  be  too  many  of  them ;  bot  if  there  was  an 
active  and  energetic  man  who  did  not  find  out  that  he  could  be 
of  use  somewhere,  he  thought  it  was  because  he  did  not  look 
enough  abont  him.  Proceeding  to  ^leak  of  the  criminal  law, 
he  would  ask  them  to  consider  the  paper  which  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate delivered  last  week,  for  he  (the  speaker)  was  sure  that 
everybody  who  had  at  beart  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law 
must  have  thought-  that  snch  reform  wonld  be  eonwderably 
advanced  by  that  admirable  paper.  The  hon.  gentleman  also 
made  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Art  Section  to  the 
people,  and  said  that  discussions  as  to  how  they  might  best  use 
their  time,  and  most  rationally  enjoy  their  hdidays,  were  of 
use. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  said  he  hsd  attended  a  very  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  these  annual  Congressee,  and  he  never 
remembered  one  where  it  seemed  to  him  that  more  practical 
good  was  done  than  had  been  effected  on  this  occasion  in  bis 
Section.  Referring  to  the  electoral  corruption  of  which  Mr. 
Uastinga  and  Mr.  Elliott  had  spoken,  he  said  it  was  a  very 
onriotts  &ct  that,  whenever  they  had  to  deal  with  a  ooinipt 
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constituency,  tliere  wub  aln-nys  something  nbout  the  publio- 
tiituse.    Aud  iliey  had  never  yet  had  to  deal  with  any  form  of 
Lfiie  or  iiiif|uity  but,  somehow  or  other,  either  as  the  cause  or 
'ecrtiaefiuence,  or  the  itasooialed  itiOuenee  round  about  it.  the 
pulilii'-hoHae  would  coutinuallv  keep  cropping  up.    He  agreed 
mmuch  with  those  who  wished  ihey  had  the  power  of  con- 
fllling  these  puhlit-hoMses. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  suid  he  was  one  nf 
knse  who  thought  that  a  somewhat  unjuat  ridicule  had  been 
brown  on  the  Association.    There  was  a  day  when  very  great 
r Ben  indeed  supported  that  Association,  and  up  to  the  present 
timf  it  had  held  tta  owii ;  und  he  was  sanguine  that  the  men  of 
Edinburgh  would  consider  that  its  present  meeting  had  not 
nuaed  it  to  fall,  in  iheir  opinion,  from  the  high  estate  it  had 
iitiherlo  held.    He  was,  besides,  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
he  Imperial  Parliament  was  at  present  overloaded;  and  it 
«med  to  him  that  an  Association  of  this  kind,  which  often  pre- 
(ircil  in  a  way  the  work  of  Parliament,  and  reduced  great 
(ions  to  a  state  of  pulp,  in  which  they  might  be  more  easily 
Hcd  by  Parliament,  did  a  great  duty  to  the  State  and  to 
Iii<  great  Empire.    In  this  useful  work  they  were  assisted  by 
many  eminent  men,  and  even  those  who  might  have  laid  them- 
•eisBS  open  to  the  charge  of  being  ventilators  of  crotchets  did  a 
gnat  service  in  esciting  and  stiinulaling  thought,  and  leading 
^Bt  inl'i  new  channels. 

Dr.  Farquhnrson,  M.P.,  said  the  only  point  on  which  he 
^^rtimiM  venture  to  say  a  word  w  as  in  coniiectiou  with  the  De- 
pstlmenl  of  Public  Health.  He  thought  tha,f  of  all  people  in  the 
world  medical  men  had  most  right  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject, 
because  they  of  all  professions  in  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of 
picking  their  own  pockets  by  preventing  disease,  which  wae  the 
Tery  fruit  on  which  they  lived.  He  could  not  conceive  of  any- 
lUiig  more  disinterested  than  the  action  of  a  medical  man  who, 
vhea  called  into  a  house  or  large  public  establishment,  and 
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allDecesfiarj  stepe  for  stamping  it  out  at  once,  and  thereby  pre- 
TentiDg  a  large  profit  to  biinself.  He  referred  to  the  import- 
ance those  present  endeavouring  to  carry-out  what  were  now 
being  eBtablished  throughout  England — provident  dispensaries, 
bj  which  working  men  were  enabled,  by  payment  of  a  certuo 
sum  yearly,  to  get  medicine  and  attendance  throughout  the 
year.  Having  next  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  people  attend- 
ing, as  far  ae  possible,  to  good  air  and  good  food,  properly 
cooked,  avoiding  worry  of  mind,  over-exertion,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  health,  which  was,  be  said,  a  scandal  to  the  country. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  diseases  which  ought  never 
to  appear  in  our  midst  at  all — typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  diseases  of  that  sort  which  depended  on  bad 
drainage  and  bad  hygiene. 

A  vote  of  diaoks  to  the  speakers  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thorn,  Chairman  of  the  Trades'  Council,  who  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  workmen  did  not  strike  for  the  love  of  striking, 
and  that'eflfbrts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  forming 
boards  of  conciliation.  A  similar  compliment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Garaton  (Chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Institute))  was  heartily 
accorded  to  Lord  Beay  for  his  kindness  in  presiding,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost, 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  October,  a  reception  promenade  was 
given  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  at  the  Kational  Gallery, 
where,  at  the  same  timA,  a»  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Scot- 
tish school,  hy  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  was  opened.  On 
Friday  afternoon  a  reception  promenade  was  given  in  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  by  the  Senatus  of  the  University;  and 
on  Monday  evening  the  Lord  Provost,  mi^iatrates,  and  Council 
received  the  members  and  assodatea  at  a  amv«raa^nom  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  concluding  general  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  the  13th,  when  a  Report  from  the  Council  of  the 
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Anoci&tion,  cont^ning  also  the  detailed  reports  from  the 
Squrtments,  tns  submitted.' 

BeecdQtioiu  adopted  id  discusaioos  followiog  the  reading  of 
Fipns  were  passed  in  all  the  Departmenta.  Most  of  these 
were  referred  by  the  Council  at  their  Xovember  meeting  to  the 
itHifii^  oommittees. 

A  few  moDtha  only  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  volume,  the  issue  of  which  had  been  unavoidablj 
deUyed,  the  committees  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  meet 
oftn.  They  ore,  however,  actively  engaged  in  considering 
the  recommendationfl  adopted  at  the  Edinburgh  Congress,  and 
Beports  will  in  due  course  be  presented  to  the  Council, 

An  important  meeting  of  the  International  and  Municipal 
U*  Sections  of  tlie  Jurisprudence  Department  to  consider 
tbei^aestion  of  Copyright  was  held  on  the  3rd  of  December  last, 
when  there  were  also  present,  by  invitation,  Mr.  George  Bell, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  (representing  the  Dramatic  Authors' 
Society),  Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson,  and  Mr.  Leyboum  Goddard 
(who  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Copy- 
right, appointed  in  1878).  Mr.  Hastings,  M.F.,  having  been 
Toted  to  the  chair,  explained  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Pu-liament,  to  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  in  the  present  Session  an 
amended  Bill  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  Home  and 
Coloiiial  Copyright.  The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  con- 
Bidff  generally  the  dropped  Bill  of  Lord  John  Manners  of 
IST9,  and  the  concurrence  of  opinion  being  in  favour  of  the 
drafling  of  an  entirely  new  measure,  the  Committee  adopted, 
M  a  first  principle,  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  term  of 
copyright  should  be  for  '  fifty  years  from  date  of  registration.' 
They  then  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Westlake,  Q.C.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Fooks,  Jan.,  and  Mr.  Leybourn 
Goddard,  to  consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  the  new  Bill.  Five  mee^gs  of  this  Sab- 
>  8e«  Appendis  A. 
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Committee  were  held,  ami  the  principles  on  whloli  it  is  sng^ 
pcslod  tlie  prupuseil  Bill  should  be  drawn  were  itlliniied. 
These  are  mainly  taken  from  the  recommendiitioiiB  adopt«(l 
by  the  Royal  Commigeioners,  The  Sub-Committee  were 
aided  in  their  deliberations  by  ihe  presence  of  the  Hon.  F.  S. 
A,  1 1  anbury-Tracy,  M.P.,  MessrB.  Bolton  and  Mote  (repre- 
senting the  Driimntic  Anlhora'  Society),  and  Jlr.  Biisil  Field 
(the  art  aolicitor  to  the  Royai  Academy).  Thcii'  valuabia 
Bijpport  and  assistance  deserve,  as  they  received,  the  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  the  Council.  To  Mr.  LeybuHrn  Goddard 
we  are  much  indebted  for  the  able  and  lucid  manner  In  which 
he  laid  before  the  Sub-Committee  the  various  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Coinmiasioners.  It  is  felt  that  the  adop- 
tion of  these  reiommendatioiia,  arrived  at  after  protracted  and 
arduous  labours.  wUl  in  Itaelf  be  an  argument  that  may  be 
very  properly  and  strongly  advanced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  support  of  the  Bill,  The  Report  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Department  and  presented  to  the  Council,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendices  to  this  volume.'  The  Council  have  voted 
a  grant  of  twenty  guineas  to  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  jiur- 
IMise  of  defraying  Ihe  costs  of  drafting  and  promoting  a  Bill 
in  accordance  with  this  report;  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
response  to  an  apjieal  put  forth  they  may  be  enabled  to  secure 
the  passing  of  a  comprehensive  and  iutelligent  Bill,  which  shall 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  those  most  nearly  interested. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  O.  B.  B.  M'Lareit,  M.P.,  'On  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  1881,'  was  read  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Association  on  Saturday,  January  the  22nd.  The 
meeting  took  place,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  in  order  that  Members  of  Parliament  interested  in 
the  question  might  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present. 
The  chwr  was  occupied  by  Mr  Hinde  Palmer,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  a  resolution  approving  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill, 
I  Sat  Ap[wadU  B. 
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ufaicli  hu  now  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Co0imoiu>  was,  after  an  uttmeted  disciunon,  warmly 
mpported. 

The  Council  have  received,  with  great  r^ret,  the  resign 
Htion  bj  the  Bev.  Brooke  Lambert,  in  consequence  of 
iocreasiDg  occupation,  of  the  Honorary  Secretaryship  of  the 
Education  Department,  which  he  had  held  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years.  The  Council  have  conveyed  to  Mr.  Lambert 
■  hearty  expreauon  of  tbdr  deep  acknowledgment  hia 
nilous  and  kmg-oontinued  services. 

As  it  has  occasitnially  been  found  difficult  efficiently  to 
coDdnct  at  the  Congresses  and  elsewhere  the  admioistrative 
bwoeia  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  which  is  divided 
into  three  Sections,  but  has  only  two  honorary  officers,  the 
Coancil  have  decided  to  make  a  third  appointment  in  the 
gecretariat  of  that  Department.  Mr.  William  Lawson,  barrister- 
l^4aw,  and  one  of  our  recently  enrolled  members,  has  accepted 
the  office,  his  appointment  to  which,  in  view  of  our  meeting  at 
Dublin,  where  he  is  well  known,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  an  early  issue  of 
the  annual  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  the 
Council  have  adopted  a  eeried  of  regulations  which  will,  it  is 
Iwped,  not  only  produce  the  desired  result,  but  will  also  tend 
to  relieve  a  pressure  which,  without  some  dearly  defined 
method,  is  liable  to  disorganise  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
Rcepdon  of  Papers  before  the  Congresses.  A  copy  of  the 
ngnlationa  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.* 

The  lease  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Association, 
exioring  in  Miuxh,  has  been  renewed  on  the  existing  terms  for 
t  period  of  nxteen  years,  with  power  reserved,  however,  to 
deleraiine  the  same  on  March  25,  1888. 

The  Council  having  requested  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael 
to  represent  the  Association  at  the  International  Congress  of 
>  Sm  Afpewlix  D, 
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Commerce  and  Industry,  held  at  Brussels  in  September  last,  a 
report  of  his  visit,  with  some  notes  on  the  Italian  Juridical 
Congress  held  at  Turin  at  the  same  time,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendices  at  the  end  of  this  volume.' 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  regret  the  loss  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Assodation  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  volume  of  Trantactwrii : — The  Earl  of  Kintore ;  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Kelly ;  Count  J.  Arrivabene ;  Sir  Francis 
Lycett;  Sir  K.  Graves  Macdonald,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. ;  James  Cadbary  ;  and  M.  H. 
Manh.  Count  Arrivabene,  who  was  for  many  years  me  of 
our  foreign  corresponding  members,  died  at  Mantua  in  his 
93rd  year.  Professor  Hodgson,  who  had  often  rendered  vain- 
able  services  to  the  Association,  expired  suddenly  in  August 
last  when  attending  the  BmsBels  Congress  on  Gdncation. 

A  statement  of  accounts  for  the  financial  year  ending  June 
1880  is  annexed,  showiug  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Assodation 
of  £249  13«.  3d.    There  were  then  no  ootstanding  liabilitiesL 

Daring  the  recent  meeting  at  £diuburgh,  a  eommnoication 
was  received  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  City,  inviting  the  Association  to 
hold  its  Congress  in  that  City  in  the  present  year.  A  lettor 
was  also  recMved  at  the  Bame  time  from  the  Frerident  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of 
Ireland,  joining  with  the  Municipal  Council  of  Dublin  in  their 
invitation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Assodation 
at  Edinburgh  on  October  the  13th,  it  was  unanimously  re* 
solved  heartily  to  accept  the  invitation. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  edited  by  a  Committee  conristing  of  the 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Asdatant  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Clipfobd-Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Febraary,  1881. 

■  8m  Appmdii  C. 


Sermon 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

57:  GILES'S  CATHEDRAL,  EDlNBURGn, 

Ok  W«tis>Bo*T.  OcTOBBS  fl.  1880, 

Bt  the  Bet.  J.  CAMERON  LEES,  D.D. 


//-V  are  labourers  together  icitli  God, — 1  CoK,  iii.  y, 

THESE  wonls  give  us  n  graud  conception  of  Goil  and  of  the 
poBsibilities  of  humanity.  They  are  the  expression  of 
C'hristlan  optimism.  This  world  is  not  given  over  to  evil.  God 
iBlalouring,  working  in  it  and  foi-  it.  brooding  over  its  history, 
uui.amid  all  its  chang<.'9  and  convulsions,  cavryitig  out  His  own 
jilui, '  writing  straight  in  crooked  lines,'  oauBing  'all  things 
1  irork  together  for  gnod.'  Amid  discordant  voices  and 
rieks  of  suffering,  Christian  faith 

^ixms  V>  hear  a  heavenly  Friend, 
And  through  thick  veils  to  ajiprchend 
A  labour  norkiag  to  an  end. 

1  it  is  possible  for  man  to  work  with  God,  to  throw  his 
r  in  rhe  some  line  with  the  Divine  jiower.    All  who  are 
riving  for  the  regeneration  and  upIiCtiiif.'  of  man,  who  are 
irnrking  in  the  s:inie  direction  in  which  Gixl  rs  working,  cnst- 
'  g  their  whole  force  in  with  that  whi<;h  makes  for  righteous- 
s,  and  brings  in  an  everlasting  kingdom,  are  'laltourers 
ether  with  Goil.'     Such  a  thought  gives  dignity  to  the 
'■ble*t  effort  and  glorifies  the  humblest  servHce, 
Here,  to-(lav.  let  us  c.itch  (he  spirit  of  ihepe  words,  which 
well  be  adopted  as  the  key-note  of  this  week's  gallierinT 
_rk.  ' 
i  We  must  take  the  text  in  its  widest  and  fullest  sense. 

B 
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'VVlien  the  iiisci|tlcs  of  Christ  baw  ore  casting  out  devil*  in  Hi 
name  they  forbatle  hijii.  becniiBe  he  compaiiieil  not  with  them. 
The  exclusive  Bpirit  they  iJi8j)layeil  has  been  prevaleut  in  all 
ages — the  desire  to  limit  God's  wortcTm-n  to  men  of  special 
classes,  onlers,  nplitudea,  clothed  in  particular  miiforms.  work- 
ing with  particular  implements.  But  in  the  fjreat  building  which 
God  is  Citn-ying  up  thei-i'  are  many  laboiu'ers.  Some  quarrying 
the  stones,  some  laboriously  hewing  thera,  some  fitting  ihein 
into  their  places,  some  making  them  glorious  with  the  grace  o£ 
sculpture.  Aa  the  wind,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
bloweth  in  a  thousand  ways,  so  in  a  thousand  ways  thr  Divine 
Spirit  ri'achfS  the  heart  of  mau,  making  his  bauds  quick  unto 
good ;  and  according  to  the  ^ft  that  ia  in  him,  and  the  a 
portunity  given  him.  raising  him  to  be  a  labourer  with  Gixl. 

Perhaps,  for  instance— to  talie  an  illustration  from  iho 
gathering  of  to-dny— the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  filled  with  » 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  is  ready  to  under- 
value and  even  ignore  the  efforts  oi'  those  whose  methods  ar~ 
not  specially  ecclesiastical,  or  avowedly  spiritual  in  their  aim, 
and  who  arc  addressing  themselves  chiefly  to  the  physical  and 
social  well-being  of  mau;  yet  are  not  such  in  truth  worthy  of 
recognition  as  his  fellow-lahourera,  seeking  in  the  same  spirit 
that  has  touched  his  on  ii  heart  to  exorcise  some  of  the  worst 
devils  that  prey  upon  liumanity  ?  Are  not  their  exertionH 
almost  abaolutely  needed  to  make  successful  hia  own  ?  For 
how  is  the  Christian  minister  to  leail  men  to  look  up  to  God  as 
iheir  Father,  when  their  only  ideas  of  Fatherhood  have  been  of 
tlie  most  degrading  kind  ?  IIow  is  lie  to  get  them  to  shun 
temptation  when  the  -conditions  of  tlieir  hfc  arc  one  con- 
tinued temptation?  How  almost  hc>|>ele38  to  speak  of  purity 
to  those  whose  hourly  suiTOundiiigs  are  foul  and  unchaste,  ur 
of  temperance  to  those  living  in  a  vitiated  atmnaphere,  that 
causes  an  almoat  irresistible  craving  for  stimulants  I 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  taken  up  with  the 
anicliorntion  of  the  social  condition  of  man  may  be  ciju ally  apt 
io  regard  tlieir  work  as  the  all-important  work.  Give  men 
fresh  air  and  good  houses  to  live  in,  place  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture  withiu  theii-  reach,  surround  them  with  the 
beautiful  m  art,  and  you  do  all  for  tliem  that  is  needed  to  he 
done.  But  there  are  wants  that  these  things  cannot  satisfy. 
Culture  is  not  siifEcient.  '  Vou  taught  me  language'  says  the 
motister  Caliban, '  and  my  profit  ou't  is.  I  know  how  to  ciirse.' 
There  are  sorrows  ibr  which  culture  caimot  prove  an  anod^'ne. 
There  is  a  sense  of  sin  that  can  only  be  met  by  the  Gospel  c£ 
the  Cross,  and  a  despairing  look  at  death  that  can  only  be  die- 
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fil  hj  the  mcsE.igc  of  immortality,  Tiiei-e  uiust  be,  then,  a 
trous  recognition  of  tlie  '  diversity  of  gifts.'  *  The  eye  cannot 
to  iho  hand  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  iigain  the  head  to 
feet,  1  have  no  need  of  ihee.'  All  who  are  working  for  the 
Denttinn  of  man  are  of  the  aanie  great  company,  'labourers 
ther  with  God.' 

Doing  good  am)  being  good 

Are  labouring,  Lord,  witb  Thee; 
Charily  is  gratitutio, 
And  pi^ty  best  nnderatood 
Is  sweet  humoiuty, 

2.  The  text  indicates  what  ig  the  strength  and  motive  of 
Inie  work.  It  is  '  begun,  coutiuued,  and  ended  in  G(h1.' 
\i  ■  labour  with  Him.'  The  true  iittitudeof  man,  il  boa  been 
iiiifuily  said,  consists  in  '  lifting  uj)  and  looking  up.'  They 
best  lift  up  who  look  up ;  and  who,  Ukc  the  brave  workers 
pail  ages,  "  endme,  as  seeing  Ilini  who  is  invisible.'  It  is 
n  cbaracteristic  of  our  time  that  there  has  been  an  attempt 
root  philanthiDpy  in  man  rathor  than  in  God.  'Let  God 
ne,'  it  has  been  said,  '  and  let  uj*  do  our  duty  by  man.  Be 
jiful,  and  generous,  and  charitable,  .'■elf-aacrificiug,  and  kiniL' 
<■  kniiw  how  this  creed  hus  been  set  fortli  with  all  the  grace 
as.  [irose  or  poetiy  can  take,  and  lius  been  held  by  some  who 
vt  slw-d  their  very  heart's  blood  for  others,  whom  Jeans 
itld  have  loved;  gooil  Samaritans,  giving  freely  of  iheir  oil 
•I  wine  to  heal  the  bleeiliug  wound?  of  humanity.  Many  of 
biive  read  the  life  of  that  remariiable  woman,  Miss  Martineau. 
i;  ffoj  one  ivbo  iu  many  ways  served  her  generation  nobly 
d  well.  She  hclpeil  to  get  the  old  savage  Poor  Laws  abolished, 
e  worked  for  cilucation.  She  sought  with  all  her  might  to 
Iter  the  condition  of  those  around  her  ;  vet  God,  =he  avows, 
nut  in  her  ■scheme  of  life ;  and,  §o  far  as  her  own  word  can 
trusted,  ihe  lived  without  God  and  died  without  the  hope  of 
future.  \Vc  can  hut  aay  of  her  and  of  otJier  Buch  lives  aa 
•a,  that  we  believe  they  could  only  be  lived  in  a  ChrL^tian 
nil  ami  amid  Christian  ideas.  The  very  influences  they  I'e- 
"iialeil  were  what  made  them  what  they  were.  Though  they 
nst  bold  of  God,  God  had  hold  of  them,  'girding  them,' 
'  prophet  says  He  ginled  the  heathen  king  Cyrus,  though 
lie  knew  it  not.'  They  were  like  the  great  mediaeval  artist 
nhoiu  it  has  been  said, 

Uimsolf  from  God  he  could  not  free, 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew ; 
The  unconscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
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For  ourselves,  we  may  well  believe  that  now,  as  of  old.  society 
is  only  to  be  regenerated  by  the  living  force  of'  earnest  men 
workinjr  with  the  conviction  that  God  is  working  with  them. 
Phil  nnth  ropy,  apart  from  that,  seems  very  hopeless.  For  if  we 
believe  nnture  to  be  but  '  a  vast  vulcatio,  throwing  up  niilliona 
of  sparks  and  flashes  of  life  only  to  be  cxtinguiBhed  in  eternal 
flloom,'  hope  for  ourselves  and  the  race  dies  within  us,  effort 
becomes  paralysed.  We  may  work  on,  bnt  it  is  with  hearts 
eaddened  and  weary  hands.  That  which  Christ  hath  joined 
together  let  not  man  put  asunder.  They  best  can  love  their 
neighbour  jis  themselves  who  love  the  Lord  their  God  with 
all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind.  They  best  can  work  for 
man  M-ho  rcnlise  that  they  are  most  truly  working  for  God, 

3,  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  thoughts  we  have  been  co»- 
sidering  that  we  gather  together  to-day.  The  great  Congress  i 
this  sacred  service  seeks  to  recognise  religion  as  its  guiding  prin- 
ciple and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  work  in  prayer.  The 
Church  welcomes  them  as  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and 
bids  tlieui  God  speed.  It  has  been  laid  upon  me,  as  minister  of 
this  venerable  Church,  to  give  that  welcome,  and  I  do  so  with  all 
my  heart,  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  I  believe  in  that  of  all 
my  brethren  iu  tliia  city.  There  is  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  ihis  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  It 
has  pleased  some  to  regard  them  as  wholly  given  up  to  ecclesj- 
asiicnl  wrnni;lings,  and  metaphysical  and  theological  subtleties, 
holding  aloof  from  the  practical  business  of  life  ;  but  those  who 
know  them  better  are  aware  that  they  have  not  lost  those 
practical  aptitudes  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  charao- 
teristic  of  all  Scotchmen,  Many  of  the  clergy  have  occupied 
a  distingoished  place  in  the  raukli  of  social  reform.  To  one, 
whose  grent  name  is  insepiirably  connected  with  this  Church, 
Scotland  owed  her  educational  system;'  to  another,  Dr.Chalmera, 
the  attempt  to  grapple  wiih  the  great  evil  of  pauperism;  to 
another.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Rulhwell,  the  savings  bank;  to 
Thomas  Guthrie,  the  advocacy  of  the  ragged  school.  Such 
men  are  not  without  followers  still,  both  in  country  and  in  town. 
The  more  their  number  is  increased,  the  more  powerful  for 
good  will  t)ie  Scottish  clergy  become. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  from  this  pulpit 
anything  like  a  survey  of  the  vast  and  complicated  area  of 
inquiry  and  opinion  over  wliich  in  its  sections  the  Congress  will 
travel,  I  may,  however,  be  permilted  to  offer  some  brief  remarks 
on  a  few  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  you,  in  their  religious 
aspect.  In  the  country  of  .John  Knox  education  can  hardly  f 

-  Jab II  Knox. 
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lo  be  tliscusseJ  with  iipjiroprldte  earnestness  and  auccefs.  To 
llie  {wipular  system  of  jmnsli  scliook  which  thai  great  refomier 
founJeil,  the  Scottbh  people  Ciin  distinctly  traee  secular 
benefits  never  perhaps  snrijassed  in  the  experiences  of  any 
nation,  and  which,  in  union  with  our  national  faith,  have  made 
tlus  bleak  northern  laud  the  radiating  centre  from  which. 
Kjme  of  the  gre;ite3t  forces  of  modern  life,  both  in  mind  and 
morals,  have  issued.  Grave  doubts  arise  in  the  mind:*  of  many 
jtatriolic  Scotchmen,  as  they  consider  how  the  a\'stem  which 
John  Knox  established  has  been  recently  niodifietl  in  English 
standards,  how  far  the  well-established  benefits  of  the  old 
may  be  preserved  amidst  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  new. 
Bat  it  la  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  desire  to  follow  indiffer- 
ent or  (piestionable  Southern  modol.s  should  weaji  tlil*  Northern 
race  from  its  liberal  and  comprehensive  Ireatment  of  the 
bumbleit  classes  in  its  public  schools.  I  cannot  believe  that 
ni  the  future  the  way  will  be  less  open  for  a  poor  boy  north  of 
the  Tweed  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  to  push  hia  way  in  life 
by  the  Ldp  uf  industry  and  good  brains  cultivated  to  the 
hi(;hc$t  point  of  university  training.  Advantages  in  this 
tesiJtct,  of  which  we  formerly  had  a  practical  monopoly,  must 
w  be  held  in  the  face  of  tremendous  competition;  and  to 
istAin  ui  ill  the  struggle  we  have  little  to  rely  upon  beyond 
the  pmdding  of  necessity  and  the  '  hereditary  intelligence,'  what- 
er<n  that  may  be  worth,  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
successive  generations  of  our  countrymen  who  have  passed 
dimu^h  the  old  parish  scliools. 

.Vs  regards  sanitation,  there  is  in  Scotland  generally,  and 
coTchcre  more  than  in  this  city,  a  wide  field  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  lioughly  brought  up  in  a 
climate  which,  though  favourable  to  human  health,  cannot  be 
callwi  jreniul.  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people  neither  under- 
TUiiiiuiir  sufKciently  practise  those  minor  acts  and  apjiHances 
uf  life  nrliich  couduce  so  much  to  its  comfort,  refinement,  and 
bappi!lea^.  jV  keen  wind  and  poor  soil  make  its  hardy  inhabit- 
tuts  indirterent  to  precautions  which  cannot  be  neglected  with 
imjmnity,  and  everywhere  in  the  great  towns  of  the  South,  as 
iifll  !is  in  the  bothies  of  the  Highlaud.*,  there  is  a  want  of  that 
I  .  ii'^s,  cleanliness,  and  attention  lo  domestic  personal  ob- 
^iinnees  which  ari^  among  the  most  precious  evidences  of 
civili«eil  life.  These  are  matters  which  do  not  engage  the 
sitciition  of  the  Northern  clergy  so  much  perhaps  as  their 
Stuih^ra  brethren.  They  are,  however,  undoubtedly  of  great 
inijiiirintice.  not  only  to  the  physical  health,  but  to  the  spiritual 
irtU-ireiDg  of  the  community,  since  not  only  is  it  true  that 
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cleanliness,  in  ite  widest  sense,  is  next  to  godliness,  but 
slovenly  habits  lead,  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  to  intem- 
perance, as  intemperance  is  the  fertile  source  of  disease,  do- 
gradation,  and  eiii.    1  cannot  myself  help  thinking  that  the 
profound  ignorance  which  is  so  prevalent  among  al!  classes  as 
to  the  main  uullines  of  the  laws  of  human  health  and  vital 
function  lies  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
sanitary  reformer  has  to  contend.  Let  the  accomplished  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  still  be  crediteil,  as  In  the  past,  with  all  the 
myst^jrious  influence  which  comes  to  them  from  the  character 
of  their  preparatory  studies,  as  well  as  the  solemn  circuni- 
Btanc^s  under  which  their  prnfesBinnal  labours  ure  conducted, 
and  the  technical  terms  in  which  Iheir  opinions  are  expressed. 
It  would  surely  not  be  inconsistent  with  this,  nor  impossiblu 
otherwise,  to  give  to  every  intelligent  child  in  our  common 
schools  such  a  general  conception  of  the  mechanism  iinil  laws 
upon  which  human  life  depends,  that  while  living  he  might 
understand  how  to  treat  his  body  with  reasonable  care,  and 
might  avoid  wickedly  and  wantonly  dashing  it  to  pieces.    I  do 
not  press  this  view  further  than  whai  may  bo  u*eful  for  a  be- 
ginning, but  it  seems  to  my  humble  apprehension  <)uite  certain 
that  until  the  mass  of  the  people  understand  two  things  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness,  sanitation  in  its  practical  foims  can 
make  little  progress  among  them.     The  first  truth  it  that  oitt 
bodies  are  not  '  vile,'  but  God's  choicest    handiwork  and 
miracles  of  His  providential  care.    The  second  is,  tlnit  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  every  human  being  is  reverently  to 
protect  and  guaiil  the  tabeniacle  given  him  bv  God  for  his 
immortal  spirit  to  dwell  in.     The  amount  and  quality  of 
knowledge  requisite  for  each  individual  in  giving  practical 
efiFect  to  these  principles  lies  easily  within  the  reach  of  all 
clnsses,  and  could  without  serious  difficulty  be  provided  for  in 
the  primary  education  of  the  country.    It  is,  at  least,  as  c"m- 
prehenfiible,  and  quite  aa  important,  as  the  rulc§  of  arithmetic 
and  gi-amniar  ;  while  to  the  working  cla^^cs  a  clear  perception 
of  the  laws  on  which  their  healih  and  labour-power  depend  is 
simply  priceless.    It  means  the  economic  use  of  what  is  tbei 
only  capital. 

One  of  l:ie  Becttons  of  the 
Though  modern  .is  distinguished  from  ancient  art  has  received 
its  chief  character  from  Christianity,  wliich  glorifled  human 
life  and  taught  men  to  call  nothing  common  or  unclean,  the 
power  of  art,  as  an  ameliorating,  elevating  influence  and 
moral  force,  has  never  been  sufficiently  realised.  We  have  in 
Scotland  a  School  of  Art  peculiarly  our  own,  but  it  owes  more 
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to  the  granJcur  of  our  scenery  nnd  the  romEiiice  of  our  history 
than  to  ecclesiastical  influence.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  what 
IB  calleil  religious  art,  of  wluch  we  arc  not  without  some  iioble 
examples,  in  the  recoil  from  Roman  superstition  the  aiathe- 
tical  in  Scotland  has  grievously  sufferod.  AlTith  regard  to  one 
tvmuoh  uf  art  ivhirh  is  lo  receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
— dramatic  Avt — the  situation  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
\\"hile  multitudes  of  Chrialian  laymen,  members  of  our  churches, 
attend  dramatic  performances  without  scruple,  these  are  still 
virtually  under  the  ban  of  the  clorjiy.  AVhatever  may  be  our 
opinions  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  drama — a  topic  I  can- 
m*t  take  up  now— such  n  state  of  things  as  I  have  referred  to 
cannot  he  regarded  ;is  wholesome.  The  whole  subject  is  de- 
BCTvmg  of  free,  and  full,  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

Although    the  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  criminal 
and  the  better  regulation  of  prison  discipline  have  made  great 
pro<rreis  within  the  last  half  century,  the  problems  which 
tlicy  presi-nt  for  solution  are  of  extreme  interest  from  a  religious 
piiiTii  of  view.    The  minister  of  the  Gospel  cannot  forget  that 
bU  Master  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  slimers  to  re- 
[lentancc,  to  unloose  the  bonds  of  the  captive  and  to  set  the 
priiwinfr  free.    A  strong  sympathy  must  therefore  connect  the 
Church  in  this  respect  with  the  labours  of  the  Congress.    It  is 
a  dreadful  and  pitiful  tb(mght  that  society,  in  protecting  its 
dearest  and  most  nece&sary  riglits,  should  have   so  managed 
toatterg  from  age  to  age  that  at  last  our  prisons  and  jumitive 
amugcments  became  luige  universities  for  gradu.ition  in  crime, 
where  old  oflendere  carefully  trained  whole  schools  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  youthful  disciples  to  practi.-e  as  a  profession 
ilcSance  of  the  law,  and  where  the  sanctions  of  justice  worked 
out  results  so  lerriblc  that  we  could  not  stand  thciu  at  home, 
while  ihey  threatened  fo  ])oison  and  destroy  the  young  life  of 
onr  aiUmies  abroad.    A  succession  of  devoted  men,  many  of 
them  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  have  by  their  efforts  helped 
grcallvto  reduce  and  control  this  gigantic  evil :  hut  the  fjuestions 
inviihed,  especially  the  treatment  of  youthful  otfcndcrs,  still 
licmaiid  the  most  careful  consideration,  from  which  spiritual 
inlliieDi-Ps  cannot  be  safely  withheld.    The  dungeons  and  cells 
of  the  dark  ages  were  illuminatevl  by  the  martyrs  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty  who  bo  ofien  suftered  in  them  ;  but  in  modem 
day*  crime,  and  crime  alone,  took  such  possession  of  the 
sirudfrliolda  to  which  in  the  course  of  justice  it  was  consigned, 
llisl  with  all  our  appliances  and  agencies  of  a  reformatory 
chwucter  wc  have  scarcely  been  able  to  let  the  light  from 
•bovu  penetrate  into  these  hells  upon  earth, 
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There  is  one  more  subject  on  wiiich  I  venture  to  toiieli,  and 
which  I  trust  may  receive  earnest  iitleiitioii  from  some  here. 
There  is  a  dark  shadow  lying  across  our  paili  ol'aocial  progress, 
i'uU  of  ominous  significance — the  shadow  of  pauperism.  '  The 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land'  is  the  assuraoce  of 
God'a  word,  and  hardly  any  Bible  truth  is  more  deeply  planted 
in  the  convictions  of  mankind.  In  a  sense,  too,  the  |ioor  excite 
a  world-ivide  synipatliy,  and  are  believed  to  be  sjiccifllly  cared 
for  by  their  Maker.  But  is  it  so  with  the  jmu[)ei  Is  pauperism 
in  any  sense  a.  blessing  ?  Let  the  destitute  once  get  their  right 
to  live  vectiguified  legally,  let  tlicm  come  upon  the  rates  and  be 
felt  as  a  burden  that  cannot  he  got  rid  of,  and  instantly  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  fcehng  in  re^'ard  to  liim  is  changed. 

It  i>  nil  quite  wrong  and  imiefeiiT^iblc,  I  admit;  but  tJie 
broad  reitlity  reuiiuns,  and  gives  microscopic  accuracy  to  the 
insight  with  whicli  thi$  first  and  greatest  development  of  com- 
munistic philosophy  is  watched  in  these  times. 

I  do  not  think  that  llie  working  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  la.w 
in  Kngland,  and  the  development-*  wliieh  it  ha*  from  time  to 
time  received,  can  fail  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  social 
advance  upon  the  previous  provision  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 
Probably  Scotland,  when,  late  in  the  day,  she  received  across 
the  border  thi»  peculiarly  English  institution,  had  no  alterna- 
tive course  to  puriiue,  owing  to  her  ecclesiastical  divisions  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  for  Irehind,  with  a  [)opnlation  waited  by 
periodical  faminL*,  yet  desperately  clinging  to  their  native  9oil» 
a  Pour  Law  was  inevitable.    Yet  none  the  less  does  the  mini- 
ster of  religion  miss  and  mourn  over  the  lo.ss  under  these  new 
conditions  of  some  things  which,  in  his  eyes,  constitute  much 
of  the  salt  and  savour  of  human  society.    It  may  lie  fancy, 
but  one  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  I'amily  ties  relax ;  that 
the  love  between  parent?-  and  children,  and  the  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  among  them  for  mutual  su[)port  and  succour, 
are  not  so  strong  as  of  old;  that  the  honourable  pride  which 
makes  self-respect  inclusive  of  our  kith  and  kin,  as  well  as  of- 
our  own  iiidividuaiity,  is  less  pronounced  than  formerly  ;  and 
that  all  the  train  of  feelings  and  associations  which  used  to 
render  Scotch  clannishneas  almost  a  bv-woid,  are  fading  from 
among  us.    I  trust  1  mav  be  under  a  delui-iou  in  these  respects; 
and  I  admit  that  tiie  vigilant  adiuiuistratifm  of  the  law  ui  Scot- 
land has  thuB  far,  with  some  dra^vbaeks,  saved  us  from  some  of 
the  worst  evils  developed  by  pauperism  in  the  Southern  king- 
dom.   It  is.  however,  a  most  serious  matter  that  the  confi- 
dential relations  between  rich  and  poor,  the  high  character  and 
purpose  of  Scotch  iudividual  lii'e,  our  indomitable  enterprise 
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Md  self-reliance,  our  faitli  in  our  own  blood,  find  methods  and 
Jn!tiliiiions,  civil  and  relifrious.  should  he  in  nny  danfrcr  from 
li-galised  relief.  To  wntfli  iliat  system  in  its  development 
Incoinos  a  most  necessary  obligation  on  all  men  to  whom  the 
ireJfaro  of  their  coiinlrv  is  dear,  and  esiiecially  on  the  clergy. 

It  is  evident,  thank  God,  to  any  observer  of  contera 
pornry  history  that  in  many  directions  the  great  social  forces 
bruiight  to  bear  upon  the  condition  of  (lie  (leople  are  iiow 
bceinning  to  produce  g»M)d  fruit.    We  all  of  us  have  seen  great 
ana  beneficent  changes,  and  nowhere  more  lhan  in  this  city, 
under  its  enlighteneil  municipal  government  past  and  present. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  too  flattering  view  In  take  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live  when  I  express  my  earnest  belief  that  Ihe 
desire  to  elevate  the  social  state  of  the  whole  people  on  ihe 
hroatlest  basis  of  liberty,  civil  and  religions,  underlies,  like  a 
great  natural  deposit  of  mineral  wealth,  all  the  efforts  and 
Hi^pirutions  of  all  our  statesmen  anil  thinkers,  irrespective  of 
party  and  school.    It  is  also  the  animating  principle  of  our 
public  life  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  (he  private  citizen  dreams 
of  it  among  his  highest  and  best  ideals. 

k  Thank  GofI,  I  say  again,  that  it  is  so  ;  and  for  ourselves,  let  us 
■hour  on,  however  feeble  our  ett'orts,  believing  that  it  is  God's 
■prh  w«  are  engaged  in,  and  it  cannot  fail.  Our  time, 
Bdeeil.  is  short.  We  are  hut  day  labourers.  Let  us  work 
Bic'  harder  at  that  given  ns  to  do.  .Vs  I  thluk  of  the  gathering 
of  thid  week,  I  cannot  but  recall  a  brother  in  the  field  of  social 
progress  who  has  been  but  just  taken  from  us,  whose  heart 
wjw  in  those  ijuestioua  which  are  to  come  before  you — the  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  our  university.  He  has 
gone  fnim  us  in  the  midst  of  philanthropic  labour,  while  '  his 
eye  was  not  dim  or  his  natural  strength  abaleil.'  Many  who 
knew  him  will  lontj  have  him  in  kindly  remembrance. 

Such  as  he  was,  such  as  the  best  of  you  are,  however 
high  your  aspirations  and  noble  your  aims,  can,  after  all,  do 
but  very  little,  for  life  is  but  a  span.  The  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  like  the  building  up  of  such  a  cnthedral  as 
thi?.  .Successive  generations  have  worked  at  it.  Each  worker 
has  pm  something  of  himself  into  the  building;  some  of  his  own 
life,  and  strength,  and  power,  though  its  completion  he  could 
not  hope  to  see.  Let  us  be  content  to  work  on,  knowing 
that  we  are  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  great  Architect, 
The  design — the  reward — is  hi  Hia  hand:  we  are  'labourers 
togethf;r  with  Uim.' 
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THE  moat  agreeable  part  of  the  duty  irhich  I  have 
to  discharge  is  to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  capital  of 
Scotland.  Social  science  finds  in  it  a  congenial  atmosphore. 
Various  aocial  pmblema  are  here  in  course  of  solution,  and  I 
hare  no  donht  that  practical  illustrations  will  not  be  wanting 
for  any  subject  which  may  be  discusseJ.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  that  if  in  any  of  the  departments  the  question  happens 
to  be  raised  how  depression  of  trade  and  agriculture  should 
be  met,  Scotland  will  be  the  best  instance  that  can  be  given 
of  healthy  self-reliance  and  dignified  endurance  in  a  very 
trying  period.  Scotchmen  have  been  strengthened  in  their  con- 
viction that  progress,  though  arrested  for  a  while,  cannot  be 
stopped.  It  makes  them  more  determined  to  work  with  re- 
doubled energy.  Difficulties  do  not  weaken,  but  strengthen, 
the  fibre  of  our  race.  They  discourage  worthless  delusions 
about  the  perfectibility  of  society  by  visionary  schemes.  They 
encourage  a  strictly  critical  and  sober  attitude  of  mind,  tinder 
these  conditions  our  meeting  may  he  productive  of  good. 

The  department  of  social  science  which  dwells  on  a  careful 
examination  of  ihe  existing  state  of  things  is  certainly  not 
less  important  than  that  which  wanders  into  more  or  less 
ideal  expectations  of  a  better  social  system.  Idealists  viU  no 
doubt  have  something  to  si^  at  our  meeting,  and  they  will  not 
have  to  complain,  I  hope,  of  n  cold  reception;  but  R^ism  is, I 
am  sure,  a  characteristic  of  the  spirit  prevailing  North  of  the 
Tweed,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  presume  at  this  meeting  to  desert 
its  ranks.    I  have  no  scheme  of  wholesale  social  regeneration 
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to  pTopoaod  to  TOu;  I  have  no  confidence  thnt  any  good  can 
nccnie  I'rom  such  a  legeneratiDn  proijosed  hy  others.  I  am 
prtp:ired  to  admit  that  in  our  ze;il  to  improve,  we  may  Corget 
to  preserve  wbnt  hits  still  life  in  its  constitution.  Let  us,  mth- 
out  hesitsitiou,  cut  off  llie  hrnnches  which  have  ceased  to  hear 
fruit :  I'Ut  let  us  ueither  stunt  the  organs  in  our  social  system 
which  may  still  have  vitality,  nor  hy  artificial  processes  produce 
Gctitioua  and  exhaustive  overgrowths.  Scotland  proceeds  by 
steady  and  gradual  steps,  discarding  pcnsationnl  experiments, 
and  I  invite  your  criticism  hy  saying  '  circumspicite,'  which  I 
lisnslate :  Sec  what  we  are  doing,  and  find  out  what  we  intend 
la  do  ill  the  near  future  in  matters  of  education,  of  health,  of 
art,  of  hiw  amendment,  and  of  local  government.  I  carefully 
aliataia  from  drawing  a  general  picture  of  the  remarkahle  pro- 
gress mnde  hy  Scotland  since  you  assemhled  here  in  lS(i3,  Such 
a  pirture  would  not,  I  fear,  he  impartial ;  it  would  certainly 
he  superficial,  aad  it  might  disturli  that  hnnnouy  which  at  all 
events  should  lie  a  distingniohing  feature  of  our  first  gathering. 
1  do  n<.'t  wish  to  give  fresh  cause  for  the  assertion  that  this 
Association  in  its  autumnal  excursion  over  the  sea  of  social 
research  never  sights  land.  It  has  to  maintain  or  vindicate 
its  character  for  dcfinltcness  of  aim :  and  if  I  do  not  exactly 
foilow  the  example  of  my  distinguished  jiredecessors,  it  is 
liccause  I  know  that  an  Edinhurgh  audience  i.s  not  lenient  to 
the  indefinite.  I  wish  to  remain  within  the  houndai-iea  of  fact 
and  of  ooii temporary  experience  in  addressing  myself  tn  sonic 
aspects  of  our  social  system  which  have  not  as  yet  been  brought 
Dnder  the  notice  of  this  Association,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
seleet  my  sulject  from  those  topics  which  come  under  observa- 
tion in  the  first  section  of  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  over 
wliich  I  am  happy  to  say  my  distinguished  friend,  Professor 
Loriiner,  is  to  preside. 

Social  science  applied  to  international  law  embraces  com- 
parative social  science,  or  the  influence  of  existing  social 
conditions  on  existing  Inteniatinnal  relations.  Our  Association 
undertakes,  therefore,  tfi  analyse  the  social  systems  of  vai'ious 
rountries ;  to  inquire  hi.w  these  social  systems  affect  their 
inlematioual  relations,  and  to  draw  conclusions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  international  law  from  these  international  relations. 
I  shall  confine  my  ohservatlima  to  the  influence  of  the 
systems  of  tlie  Continent  and  of  England  on  Internatioiinl 
Sliona,  because  an  analysis  of  the  various  social  systems 
of  the  whole  world  would  carry  us  too  far,  and  the  amendment 
of  iutematioual  law  would  he  too  technical.  .\3  it  is,  I  shall  have 
to  curtail  the  subject,  not  less  perhaps  than  you  would  desire, 
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but  more  perhaps  than  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  studiously 
avoiding  all  reference  to  present  controversial  politics. 

It  will  dfi  us  no  hiirm  to  start  from  lower  latitudes,  aiid 
to  survey  our  present  surroundings,  before  ive  ascend  to  the 
higher  Ifttitudes  of  social  reform,  which  nre  sure  to  be  visited 
iu  the  various  departjnents  in  the  next  few  days  byraetubcrs  of 
tliifl  Assoeiation  more  gifted  for  such  a  task  than  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be. 

Our  social  system  differs  from  that  of  the  Continent  on 
three  material  points — in  Ita  uon -military,  non-bureaucratic, 
anil  nrin-anti-clerical  character.  We  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
the  Prussian  amiy  system  ;  we  have  a  very  limited  number  of 
otHciftla,  and  we  remove  the  charms  of  patronage  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Executive  by  our  Civil  Service  examinations;  and 
t  here  are  no  symptoms  that  the  great  anti-clerical  struggle  now 
being  waged  in  most  countries  of  the  Continent  has  any  hold 
on  Kiislish  society  in  the  present  day.  There  is  no  party  in 
Kngland  which  calls  for  State  interference  with  the  nfliiirs  of 
free  churches.  All  foreigners,  when  any  of  these  three  li'pics 
are  alluded  to,  immediately  speak  the  same  language;  there 
may  be  a  Babel  of  tongues,  there  is  no  lack  of  understanding. 
They  all  take  a  pride  in  their  army;  they  all  wish,  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  belong  to  the  bureaucracy,  or  to  take  part  In 
managing  if,  they  at  once  recognise  on  what  side  their  sym- 
patliiea  are  towards  any  church.  Our  civilisation  runs  in  a 
totally  different  groove.  There  may  be  plutocratic  anognnce 
both  in  town  and  country ;  but  the  absence  of  caste  pretensions 
in  our  military  men,  in  our  officials,  and  in  our  clergy,  leaves, 
as  a  rule,  nothing  to  be  desired.  Besides  these  po!jit«,  there 
are  a  great  many  others — our  lauded  system,  our  corauion 
and  statute  law,  the  character  of  our  public  schools  aud 
universities,  our  want  of  thrift,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
of  cheap  wine,  of  cheap  popular  .-vmuseir.L^nts,  of  cheap  legal 
jirocedure,  which  for  the  present  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  us  and  the  Continent;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  in  those  matters  we  may  not  on  some  points 
reduce  the  distance. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  social  system  of  the  Continent 
is  difii?rent  from  our  own,  how  does  this  difference  affect  inter- 
nuti'mal  relations  lietwcen  the  two?  What  is  the  prevailing 
tone  ou  the  Continent  on  the  great  subject  of  international 
aflhirsP  Every  Government  is  convinced  that  it  must  be 
armed  to  the  teeth;  that  it  is  threatened  by  some  mysterious 
force  which  only  future  events  will  unfold.  Nobody  is  rash 
enough  to  predict  what  particular  danger  will  arise ;  but  you 
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cannot  have  a  serious  conversalion  with  any  foreign  statesman, 
to  whatever  pnrty  he  may  belong,  who  will  not  tell  you  that  the 
anny  estimates  nrc  those  which  all  pnliiicians  are  agreed  not  to 
etint.  Any  proposal  of  disarmament  woiilil  he  met  everywhere 
by  a  courteous  Imt  decided  refusal.  To  weaken  the  means  of 
defence,  we  should  be  told,  would  be  to  increase  the  sense  of 
insecurity.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  a  nation,  and 
even  peace  is  more  likely  to  result  from  strength  than  from 
weakness.  The  temptation  for  a  nation  with  a  superior  onny 
to  use  il  will  be  all  the  greater  in  propoilion  to  its  neighbour's 
weakness. 

'  Si  vis  pacem  para  helium.'  ^Vbere  conscription  still  holds 
its  own  us  against  general  compulsory  service,  that  party,  which 
asks  that  the  latter  should  be  introduced,  is  gaining  in  strength. 
Jf  the  army  and  the  natron  are  completely  identified  with  each 
other,  there  is  kss  fear,  so  they  argue,  that  tht-  army  will  be 
used  for  ends  which  are  not  strictly  national.  It  can  do 
nobody  any  harm  to  be  equipped  for  the  defence  of  national 
independence.  Far  from  it.  The  acquisition  of  this  art  is  a 
healtliy  moral  and  mental  training.  Let  it  be  used  for  those 
objects.  Give  your  staff  officers  the  character  of  professors, 
your  colonels  that  of  head  master*,  your  non-commissioned 
(ifticeri  iliat  of  licensed  teachers,  and  j'ou  have  a  school  by 
which  early  training  becomes  adapted  to  more  advanccjl  pur- 
poses. It  would  he  admitted  that  much  time  is  given  up, 
mucJi  money  spent ;  but  this  secondary  education,  it  would  be 
maintained,  is  well  wortli  the  sacrifice,  and  our  "  Rechtsstaat  * 
is  only  safe  where  this  military  education  is  made  perfect. 

All  these  arguments  would  not  convince  an  Englishman, 
We  should  ask  whether  a  process  which  imperils  free  trade, 
tfae  development  of  manufactures,  of  agriculture,  and  of  trade, 
&nd  which  encourages  emigration,  is  an  educational  system  of 
undoubted  efficacy.  We  should  also  inquire  whether  it  can  be 
kept  up  without  ever  testing  it  by  war?  Whether  this  test 
does  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  nation  ?  Whether  socialistic 
diwtrines  are  not  likely  to  ofler  a  counter-attraction  ?  All  these 
and  many  more  embarrassing  questions  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  crushing  reply  would  probably  be :  You  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  these  issues.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  secure  our  uiitioTial  existence  at  iJl  hazards,  even 
if  we  are  '  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.'  We  are  not 
guided  bv  disinterested  motives,  because  in  the  world  in  which 
we  must  hold  our  own,  disinterestedness  does  not  prevail.  States, 
they  would  contend,  are  not  guided  by  generous  motives,  and  a 
statesman  with  us  who  woiild  trust  to  the  conscientious  and 
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righteous  character  of  other  Etateemeo,  Tould  eimplr  illustrate 
his  own  Buijdieitr.  As  veil  might  you  ask  the  directors  of 
a  railway  company,  or  of  a  bank,  to  lower  tbeir  rates  of  traffic 
or  of  discount,  on  other  than  commercial  principles.  We 
look,  they  would  continue,  upon  the  management  of  inters 
national  afibirs  as  upon  a  race,  and  we  must  be  in  the  running. 
We  agree  with  Lord  PalmersUin,  when  he  said  in  his  spee^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  March  tie  Ist,  1846 :  '  As  to 
the  romantic  notion  that  nations  or  Governments  are  moch  or 
permanently  influenced  by  friendships  and  God  knows  what,  I 
aay  that  those  who  maintain  those  notions,  and  compare  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  are 
indulging  a  vain  dream.  The  only  thiiu  which  makes  one 
Government  follow  the  advice  and  yieU  to  the  counsel  of 
another,  b  the  bc^  of  benefit  to  accrue  from  adopting  it,  or 
the  fear  of  consequences  in  opposing  it.* 

If  we  see  two  States  forming  an  alliance,  we  know  that  they 
are  not  drawn  together  by  any  natural  affini^ ;  they  seek  to 
obtain  a  prize  for  tbdr  common  benefit,  or  to  prevent  another 
Power  (rooi  setting  one.  We  must  therefore  consider  how  this 
coalition  wilTsfiect  onr  interests.  :  If  we  hear  of  the  principle 
of  balance  of  power,  of  that  of  nationality,  we  most  look  upon 
the  application  of  these  principles  with  an  eye  to  our  own 
interests,  and  we  must  hasten  their  development  or  delay  it  as 
it  may  affect  us.  We  can  remain  on  good  terms  with  all  the 
Powers  only  if  we  pursue  this  line  of  policy,  because  hy 
departing  from  it  we  shall  lay  onrselves  open  to  dangerous 
misunderstandings. 

Yon  ask  us  to  submit  to  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  instead  of  trusting  to  our  army,  but  then 
to  which  of  our  neighbours  would  you  give  the  power  of  con- 
stituting the  court  ?  To  what  code  of  taw  are  they  to  apply, 
and  who  are  to  enforce  the  award  ?  Who  is  to  draw  i^  a  case 
which  will  {five  a  clear  account  of  the  matter  under  conten- 
tion ?  Supposing  you  collect  your  judges,  you  constitute  an 
international  paniiuDent,  including  a  senate,  consisting  say  of 
the  representatives  of  European  and  American  universities,  and 
get  a  code  of  international  law  and  an  international  executive 
strong  enough  to  enforce  your  verdict,  how  are  yoa  to  prevent 
this  verdict  becoming  the  cause  <^  future  dinscnsions  when  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  vindicating  our  ri^te,  or  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  rights  ? 

Yon  mention  the  balance  of  power  as  having  been  a  promoter 
of  peace  Irom  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  partition  (nPoland, 
and  as  Iiaving  been  the  basis  of  uie  arrangement  of  Utrecht  and 
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of  Virnna,  and  as  having  secured  the  intlependence  of  Geneva 
imd  ol"  Mttrino.  Supjiosing  yuu  arc  Tnglit  n-nd  tlifit  Harden- 
bag  was  vmnijr,  wlieu  he  said  that  llic  Ciingress  of  Vieiina ivas 
SD  auction  of  nutiuus  and  an  orgy  i.if  kings,  what  becomes  of  thi> 
tLrory  of  the  Cliex'alier  de  Gi;ntz  on  '  balance  of  power.'  uudcr 
tlie  influence  of  the  principle  of  nationality  as  nsserted  by  in- 
tervention and  by  anHexation  ?  What  is  to  become  of  it  when 
il  a^ain  conica  into  collii^ion  mth  these  principles?  Was  it 
mil  wi-ic  to  remove  the  expression  '  balance  of  power '  from  the 
preamble  of  the  Mtitiny  Act  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the 
rircular  despatch  iif  the  French  Mini'^tc  r  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
tlie  4th  of  December.  IStiS,  on  the  Greek  question,  it  is  first 
l^caled  to  and  afterwards  dismissed :  *  Le  gouvernement  de 
rEiopereiir  en  ce  qui  le  concerne  ne  ponvait  moins  faire  que 
'c  prendre  acte  d'uii  semblable  eveneim-nt.  en  se  reaervant 
'»vi*er,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  mi  retablisseiiienl  de  I'equilibre  alti^re*; 
d  then  in  the  same  doeiiineiil  he  admits:  '  Les  piincipes  de 
tre  droit  public  ne  nous  autori,*ait'nl  pas  a  etablir  dan^  un 
'umcnt  otHciel,  que  nous  refuserions  indcfiniineiit  de  recon- 
-'ire  on  Souverain,  qui  aurait  efe  clu  par  le  suffiage  hbre  et 
ntanu  de  la  Grew,  en  desaccord  avec  Ics  engiigemcnts  qui 
flt  les  Pui-fances  enfre  elles.'  Our  contributinn  to  the 
'ancc  of  power  is  the  army  we  are  strengthening  and 
atasing.  The  balance  of  jwjwer  in  its  present  phase,  we 
think,  can  only  mean  tJiat  every  Power  must  provide  against 
loang  its  own  stability  by  reason  of  its  weakness. 

Tou  talk  of  trentiea:  we  know  them  by  heart.    We  do 
Dt  intend  to  break  them  if  we  can  help  it;  but  what  of 
sanctity  of  treaties  ?    Wliat  has  become  of  that  great 
ealy  of  Vienna  ?    What  of  so  many  other  treaties  'i    To  our 
treaties  arc  oidy  the  exposition  at  a  given  jjeriod  of  the 
lations  existing  between  different  Powers  at  the  time.  They 
itain  either  a  compromise,  which  is  only  meant  to  endure  as 
ag  as  the  relative  positions  endure,  or  they  contain  a  cordial 
□ent  which  ceases,  however,  to  be  cordial  aa  soon  as  the 
un  for  the  '  entente  cordiide  '  subsides.    We  do  not  accuse, 
would  add,  a  Government  of  bad  fftith  which  does  not 
^  ■  a  treaty,  when  it  is  led  by  consider iitions  of  higher  policy 
abandon  it,  because  self-interci't  is  only  the  higher  policy 
which  everything  must  yield. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  of  Zurich  in  1858,  and  of 
ic  in  1S66  are  recent  instances  of  the  validity  of  treaty 

 oments.    If  treaties  come  into  conflict  with  tlie  rising 

flood  of  DatioQalities,  we  know  what  we  have  to  expect,  and 
how  Boon  universal  suffrage  disposes  of  them.    We  know  that 
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on  July  the  ZCtli,  1866,  tlie  prelim inai-ips  of  Nikobbiii^ 
stiijulatod  tli.at  llie  Soiitliern  Stales  of  Germftny  sbnuld  uot 
eiilei'  the  new  Northern  Confedenitinn,  nnd  ihat  nevertheless 
in  August  the  secret  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  wev 
made  with  the  Southern  German    States   whieh  virluail 
founded  the  unity  of  Germany. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Bone<letti'9  propoaed  secret  treaty  o 
the  oth  of  August  1866,  which  was  to  secure  to  Fr.iuce  the 
whole  of  the  left  bnnk  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  other  secret  treaty 
of  the  luiter  part  of  the  mouth  tiboui  Belgium.  The  draft  of 
this  Aug'UEt  treaty  was  given  on  Sunday  morning  to  Prince 
Bismarck  by  Bcnedetti,  and  iinmedintely  Genertil  Mftnteuffel 
was  summoned  to  Berlin  from  Frankfort  and  sent  to  St. 
Petersliiir;;,  I  need  not  siiv,  ti)  secure  tlie  goodwill  of  Russia, 
How  much  keener  wus  the  insight  of  \apnIeon  III.  when, 
before  S(u]owa,ho  alluded  to  Belgium  in  these  words:  '  I  dare 
not  touch  the  Belgian  rjuesliou;  it  woidd  he  an  act  of  robbery.' 

Treaties  are  inteniational  statutes,  but.  unlike  municipal,  or 
strictly  national  statutes,  they  create  confusion  and  not  order 
when  you  place  too  implicit  a  reliance  on  them.  The  sanction 
of  a  treaty  is  not  in  its  contents,  iiccording  to  this  theory,  but 
in  the  permanence  nf  the  situation  out  of  which  it  grew.  It 
IB  not  in  the  treaty,  but  in  its  adaptability  to  the  ci re uin stances 
and  forces  which  led  to  it,  that  its  virtue  consists:  and  you 
have,  therefore,  cither  to  prevent  the  change  of  those  circum- 
stances and  forces,  or  to  rescind  the  treaty  when  it  i*  incom- 
patible with  the  new  situation,  or  to  maintain  it  by  having 
recourae  to  arms.  Instead  of  passively  trusting  to  the  main- 
tennnce  of  treaties,  the  safer  couiTje  to  puisne  l^■ilt  be  to  alter 
those  treaties  whenever  they  have  ceased  to  he  in  hai'monv 
with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Anticipate,  they  would 
advise,  an  attack  on  treaty  lights;  watch  carefully  the  points, 
of  a  treaty  which  are  becoming  weak.  These  weak  points  may 
afford  a  welcome  opportunity  to  a  Power  wishing  to  go  to  war. 

Internal  legislation  is  constantly  adapted  to  new  exigencies. 
Intertiationnl  legislation  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  dilFerent 
position.  Recognise  this,  and  you  can  avoid  disturbauce ; 
fossilise  treaties,  and  you  court  disasters.  Confine  the  stream 
within  too  narrow  limits,  and  the  banks  arc  washed  away. 
The  duty  of  an  architect  is  to  jirovide  an  edifice  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  to  dwell  in  it,  Vou  pretend  to  be  a 
politiciil  architect:  then  it  is  your  duty  to  erect  habitatioDS 
suitable  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  their  present  want* — not 
to  confine  them  in  abodes  which  thcv  have  outirrown. 

It  can  well  be  imatrined  how  novel  these  doctrines  would 
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Bp[war  to  a  diplomatist  of  the  old  school,  which  endeavoured  to 
rpeluate  international  ohlii::itions  as  established  by  treaties, 
at  school  represented  tradition;  its  manners  were  excel- 
I,  its  pJiraseology  refined,  its  banter  easy.  As  long  as 
Me  liiploniatista  knew  the  minds  of  the  Court  which  they 
re^enteil,  and  of  the  Court  to  which  they  were  accredited, 
lliev  were  content.  England,  with  its  Parliameiilary  and 
Kteutric  regime,  was  even  in  those  days  a  troublesome  excep- 
liiin.  The  '  j'aime  voa  brouiliards  mystiques '  did  not  represent 
llie  prevailing  temper  of  diplomatists  in  London. 

The  great  French  Ruvolution  unsettled  this  state  of  affairs, 
A  horrid  glare  of  democratic  light  was  thrown  on  the 
ere  of  diplomatic  activity  when  it  was  invaded  by  such 
U  Jean  Debry,  Garat,  and  Sieyes ;  but  the  Congress  of 
lenna   was  a  new  starting-point  for  legitimism,  and  the 
'pkmuitic  circles  of  Europe  tlien  began  to  breathe  again  more 
ly,  returning  to  their  first  manner. 

iVith  Napoleon  III.  and  the  emancipation  of  Italy  we  enter 
a  new  era  of  intornntioual  statesmanship.    The  system  of 
exatiun  by  universal  suffrage  was  a  novel  idea,  which 
inplctely  bewildered  the  old  school.     The  comhinatione 
Cavour  were  the  germ  of  a  new  system  of  lutemational 
alioDs.    This  new  processof  attaining  unity  was  an  invasion 
y  pjlitical  know-nothings  of  a  sacred  arena.    For  a  precedent 
™k  had  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Brissot  and  Danton. 

Diplomatists  found  their  sphere  of  observation  suddenly 
widened.    It  became  necessary  to  dive  into  recesses  which  had 
hith«rt<>  been  carefully   shunned.     Despatches  had  to  be 
'rittcn  about  subjects  which  had  until  then  been  ignored, 
ic   incivemcnta   of  ^lazzini   and  of  Garibaldi  had  to  be 
ironicled  as  well  as  the  conversations  with  Cavour.  New 
forces  hail  come  into  operation  of  a  much  more  complex 
character. 

A  Continental  diplomatist  will  be  expected  by  his  Govem- 
nt  to  watch  carefully,  not  one,  but  every  movement  going 
00  in  the  country  where  be  resides.    There  is  no  greater 
tnisappriheosioD  than  the  belief,  too  widely  prevalent,  that 
diplomacy  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  inipiTtant  rcsidts  which,  even  in  these  days,  diploma- 
its  can  effect,  are  shown  by  the  remarkable  feat  of  Count  Goltz, 
te  I'ruSi&ian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  who,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1866,  asked  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  the 
Frendi  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaiif^,  to  assent  to  the  cession 
^J  Prassia  of  territory  with  a  population  of  300,000  Ger- 
mans.    M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said  he  would  communicate 
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this  demand  to  the  Emperor,  but  thnt  lie  did  not  see  bi>w 
such  a  transfer  could  be  sanctioued  ivithout  the  concurrence 
of  Europe.  Count  Goltz  went  straifrht  to  the  Emperor, 
at  St.  Cloud,  who  there  and  then  promised  him  to  recognise 
the  annexations  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and 
Krankfort,  with  a  population  of  abtmt  four  and  a  half  inillions 
of  Germans.  Coimt  Goltz  communicated  this  decision  to 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  iicjtt  day.  adding  that  the  Emperor  left  the 
question  of  compensation  to  Franco  to  stand  over  for  ulterior 
negotiations. 

Diplomatists  are  the  reconnoitring  force  of  the  country. 
A  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  diplomatist  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  which  Plenipotentiaries,  iu  the 
days  of  the  Conp^esa  of  Vienna,  had  at  their  fintiers'  ends ;  bat 
the  i^rent  reliLjious,  literary,  social,  and  financial  questions,  which 
induenee  a  nation's  life,  be  cannot  now  look  at  from  the  *  dilet- 
tante '  point  of  view.  Take  journalism :  a  dijilomatist  accredited 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  mi<^ht  arrive  at  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions if  he  were  not famihar  with  the  great  influence  of 'the 
provincial  press,'  which  in  many  instances  is  conducted  with 
signal  ability  and  which  has  very  great  influence.  A  foreign 
diplomatist,  again,  who  left  Enjjiand  without  having  studied 
the  views  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  might  just  as 
well  never  have  crossed  the  Channel. 

To  retain  their  induence  nmidst  the  various  crises  which 
a  country  may  fr"  through,  knowledge,  tact,  nnd  placidity  (if 
temper  are  required.  Tn  ask  of  diplomatists  that  they  should 
meet  national  demands  with  arguments  derived  fivmi  antiquated 
treatises  of  international  law  is  hopeless,  A  modem  diplomatist 
negotiating  a  treaty  ought  to  introduce  into  it  a  minimum  of 
binding  clauses;  he  will  reserve  to  iiis  country  as  much 
freedom  as  he  can,  and  he  will  exclndr-  the  subjects  which, 
though  at  the  time  they  might  be  settled  amicably,  could 
possibly  in  the  long  run  give  rise  to  difficulties.  As  long  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  annul  or  amend  ti'eaties,  diplomatists  will 
only  in  the  last  reeort  make  them,  for  fear  that  the  treaty, 
no  lonper  representing  the  relative  social  systems  of  twa 
countries,  should  become  a  cause  of  disjmtc  at  some  ftlture 
period. 

Temporary  arrangements  between  Governments  with  re- 
spect to  their  action  in  certain  contingencies  will  prove  m' 
to  the  purpose,  and  not  involve  as  mauy  risks  na  treaties  o1 
permanent  character.    In  a  word  balance  of  power,  nrbiti-ation. 
treaties,  are  very  good  subjects  for  the  examination  of  an 
attache,  but  in  the  present  temper  of  nations  they  are  very 
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Djiftablc  barriers.  It  is  therefore  this  temper,  as  showing  itself 
i[,  riii^  hopes  and  feara  of  nntions,  and  the  miimier  in  wliioh  it  is 
,>„i]i(iillcd,  exercised,  or  ronscd  by  their  (rovemments,  which 
•liciild  he  constantly  watched  by  a  European  diplomatist, 
tijraarck  writes  from  Frankfort,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1858  : 
I'lur  idea  of  using  the  Prussian  Chambers  as  means  of  sup- 
fntrtiiig  onr  aspirations  to  supremacy  mainly  coincides  with 
ai7  .iwn.  Chaiabei"s  and  press  might  become  the  most  power- 
ful lilies  of  our  foreign  policy.' 

The  nation  may  be  in  a  peaceful  mood  to-day,  but  to-morrow 
it  may  be  in  the  same  combative  mood  in  which  Napoleon  I. 
louiiJ  France.  On  whatever  else  a  statesman  may  roly,  he  would 
Mliie  wise  to  rely  on  the  stability  of  a  nation's  temper,  and 
ho  oojjht  to  be  prepared  for  every  emergeucy.  The  es]>erience 
iJ'  iJit  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  contains  a  warning.'  which 
ihonltl  not  be  lost.  The  Emperor  generally  speaking  disliked 
war.  lie  wished  to  establish  a  neiv  order  of  things  in  Europe, 
in  shich  balance  of  power,  independence  of  nations,  disai'ma- 
raont,  free  trade,  should  all  conspire  to  make  of  the  Continent 
a  better  dwelling-place  for  humanity  than  he  found  it.  What 
beouno  of  it  all  ?  If  the  Emperor  had  studied  facts ;  il',  instead 
cf  being  a  Tiaionary  optimist,  he  had  had  the  first  quality  oi' a 
StaieEmail,  a  keen  perception  of  the  selfish  aspirations  of 
Oliier  nations,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  gained  credit  for 
eaay  Rood-nature,  but  tlie  condition  of  France  and  Europe 
would  have  been  lesa  precarious. 

No  page  of  history  b  more  instructive,  aa  showing  how 
modem  diplomacy  is  conducted,  than  Prince  Bismarok's  pro- 
BBBfliugs  in  1866.  The  realistic  school,  as  represented  by 
BUniarok,  and  the  Idealist  school,  aa  represeuted  by  Napoleon, 
measured  their  ittretigth  agatoat  each  other  in  that  eventful 
year.  Without  consummate  knowledge  of  the  requirementa 
of  the  old  school  of  dijilumacy,  .is  well  as  of  the  ideas  of  the 
new  *chool.  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  have  accomplished  his 
task.  Hid  knowledge  of  the  sovereigns,  of  the  statesmen, 
as  ml]  as  of  the  military  and  social  con<htion  of  tlie  yarious 
£licoi>ean  countries,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  consolidate 
Gcnnany,  and  we  may  well  say,  in  spite  of  Germany  herself, 
becaose  the  war  with  Austria  was  as  unpopular  as  the  present 
friendly  relations  with  Austria  are  highly  popular  in  Germany. 
Bismarck's  first  care,  of  course,  was  to  have  a  perfect  army, 
and  to  hare  men  like  Uscdom  and  Goltz  to  keep  him  well 
iDfonDcd  of  the  relations  existing  between  France  and  Italy. 
With  this,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  went  to 
Biarritz  tofind  out  for  himself  what  Kax>oleon  III.'s  inteutions 
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were.    He  kept  Iiiiaself  free  of  nil  enttinglements ;  he  talked 
of  compensatifina  to  France,  but  he  gave  none. 

The  aunexiiliou  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  was  only  determined 
upon  after  the  French  Emperor's  views  had  been  ascertained 
hy  Goltz.  The  negotiations  with  the  Italian  General  Govone 
were  conducted  with  extreme  caution.  One  cannot  help  smiling 
now  in  reading  General  Govone's  despatch  to  La  Marmom: 
'  E  Ih  vipera  avra.  niorsicato  il  ciarlafano  ' — the  viper  bites  ■ 
the  charlatan  I  Geniian  public  opinion  is  excited  hy  allusions  ^ 
in  the  press  to  the  Austrian  armamenta. 

From  General  Govone'a  despatch  of  March  the  17th,  1866,  | 
it  appears  that  the  opinion  of  England  is  taken  into  coa-j 
aideratiou  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  that  he  would  rather  not 
fight  on  account  of  the  Duchies,  because  England  disapiiroves 
of  such  a  war,  anil  she  would  not  disapprove  of  a  war  in  Javour 
of  German  unity.    Re  finds  a  much  bettor  cause,  with  a 
liberal  ring,  in  tho  more  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  1849,  with  a  central  i 
tnilitnry  (lower  having  control  of  foreign  relations,  and  k| 
Legislative  Assembly  returned  by  universal  sufirage.    On  the 
8(h  of  April  the  treaty  is  eigned— to  remain  valid  for  three! 
months — between  Gemmny  and  Italy,  and  in  May  assur^j 
anccs  are  ^ven  at   St.  Petersburg  that  no  treaty  exists. 
At  the  same  time  the   French  Ambassador   is  informed] 
by  Bismarck:  '  I  have  persuaded  a  Prussian  King  to  break] 
oif  the  intimate  relations  of  his  house  with  the  Imperial  House  1 
of  Austria,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  revolutionary 
Italy,  to  accept  eventually  arrangements  with  Imporial  France, 
and  to  propose  at  Franlifort  the  remodelling  of  the  Federal) 
Constitution,  with  the  assistance  of  a  popular  Assembly." 

Napoleon  III. 'a  wishes,  as  stated  in  a  report  of  M.  Ntgra^l 
the  Italian  Minister  In  Paris,  to  the  Prince  do  Carignan,] 
were : — 

1.  That  war  should  break  out. 

2.  That  he  should  not  have  any  agreement  with  Prussia, ' 
Austria,  or  Italy. 

3.  That  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Italy  should  be 
concluded,  on  his  advice  as  a  friend. 

4.  To  get  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  without  war,  hutl 
determined  to  enter  upon  war,  if  necessary,  (d'ter  war  had  bcea] 
declared. 

5.  If  Austria  attacks  Italy  he  would  defend  her. 
Well  might  Bismarck  say :  '  If  Italy  did  not  exist  she  should 

have  been  invented!'  Italy  had  at  her  disposal,  besides! 
Nigra,  Marquis  Pcpoli,  the  Emperor's  friend  Count  Arcsc,j 
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auiI  Prince  Naptileon.  The  very  alliance  which  the  whole 
pvlicy  of  France  should  have  been  directed  to  prevent, 
m  actually  encouraged  by  its  rulers.  Cavour,  on  the 
otliflr  hand,  had  clearly  foreseen  this  event.  In  1S60  he 
answered  a  rather  bitter  note  of  the  Prussian  Govenunent  by 
ninarliing  that  if  the  Italians  were  quick  enough  to  see  in 
PiTjasia  a  natural  ally,  some  day  the  Prussians  would  come  to 
theume  conclusion.  He  foresaw  that  France  might  eventually 
£od  out  her  mistake,  and  that  then  Prussia  and  Italy  jointly 
»(riild  have  to  defend  their  principles  and  their  independence, 
ftt(in  whichever  side  danger  and  complications  might  arise.  It 
ii  not  unldiely  that  Bismarck  shared  Cavour's  idea,  Ijecause 
k  knew  that  the  French  Emperor  could  not,  or  would  not, 
prevent  Italy  from  getting  Venice.  This  was  so  well  knoivn 
ihi:  Nigra  and  Prince  NaiKileou  actually  struck  out  the  extra- 
(■nliiiary  idea  of  a  triple  alliance  between  Franco,  Prussia,  and 
Itttly,  and  the  latter  protested  against  having  any  relations 
nilh  ihe  '  Austrian  corpse'  and  against  using  the  *  balance  of 
\Mntfi '  as  a  lever  to  oppose  a  nation  which  did  not  want  to  make 
SUV  toni|nests  of  French  territory.  The  Emperor  had,  in  his 
li'iter  to  his  Minister  oi'  Foreign  Affairs,  read  in  the  French 
Ptrlinment  on  the  13th  of  June,  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
two  objects — European  balance  of  power  and  Italian  imity. 

Tlie  revolution  at  Bucharest  had  afforded  a  splendid  oppor- 
nmitv  of  exchnnging  the  Danubian  Principalities  for  Venice. 
N];jr.T  had  received  instructions  to  that  etfcct  from  General  de 
UAfarmora;  but  here  again  both  the  Austrian  and  French 
GoveramcntA  lost  their  op[jortunity,  and  in  securing  Kou- 
muiia  to  a  Ilohenzollern  prince,  Bismarck  established  a 
point  of  observation  and  a  most  valuable  outpost  for  (  Jermany, 
tbc  neutralisation  of  which  might  constitute  an  Eastern 
Belgium  whenever  Germany  required  such  a  guarantee. 

The  proposal  of  a  Congress  by  England,  France,  and 
Butfia  on  May  the  24th,  1866,  was  accepted  by  the  Powers, 
even  by  Prussia;  but  the  Austrian  reservations  were  con- 
sidered by  Prince  Gortchakow  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
Congress :  he  thereby  saved  Bismarck  from  a  great  embarrass- 
meail.  The  projiosal  was  repeated  in  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  Emperor  Najioleon  after  Sadowa,  but  refused 
by  France,  because  more  reliance  was  placed  by  France  on  a 
sepsralc  understanding  vdth  Prussia,  in  accoi-dance  with  the 
wifiliffi  of  Prince  Bismarck,  that  Prussia  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  Europe,  m  Benedetti  had  stated  in  his  report  of 
JiJy  the  15th,  ISfifi.  Both  Austria  and  France  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  acting — or,  at  all  events,  trying  tg  act — 
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ID  concert  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  in  May  and  July 
of  that  year.  1866. 

Austria  nukde  war  against  the  theory  of  nationalities  in 
favour  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties ;  only  Prussia  had  made 
complete  arrangements,  and  we  know  the  issue.  France  bad 
taken  do  precautions,  she  had  not  even  an  army  of  observation 
on  her  oastiTn  frontier,  A  very  eminent  German  politician, 
an  opponent  of  Bismarck's  policy,  once  told  me:  *  He  is  the 
only  stateeiuan  of  this  ejioeh  who  has  courage  and  boldness.* 
Now,  it  is  finite  true  that  without  resolute  determination 
Bi~marck  could  not  have  accomplished  bis  marvellous  fents; 
but  the  solution  given  by  a  great  Prussian  general  of  the 
success  of  Prussia  when  he  said,  *Nur  Intelligenz,'  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  tlie 
Prussian  organLsation  shapes  the  intellectual  and  non-intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  couulry,  from  the  heir  to  the  throne 
down  to  a  Pomeranian  peasant.  The  machinery  is  so 
perfect  that  it  constantly  secures  the  assimilation  of  all  jn*- 
gressive  science ;  routine  and  useless  tools  are  thrown  over- 
board. The  '  legerdemain  '  theory,  which  is  the  great  danger 
of  [lie  autocratic,  oligarchic,  and  democratic  systems,  has  no 
room  in  this  beehive  of  human  activity.  It  is  not  cleverness, 
it  is  ability  and  cautious  forethought  which  have  made  Ger- 
mauy.  It  is  not  a  man  only,  but  a  finished  system  worked  by 
a  combination  of  aupenor  men. 

The  French,  after  the  disasters  of  1870,  at  once  grasp 
this  fact ;  aud  what  the  French  are  doing  now  in  the 
ganiaation  of  the  army,  and  of  their  system  of  education,  shon-s 
that  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  secret  of  their  adver- 
saries. '  Qui  veut  la  fin,  veut  les  moyens;'  aud  on  the  Con- 
tinent  of  Europe,  as  at  present  constituted,  an  absorption 
of  the  best  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  bureaucratic  and 
military  departments  is  almost  inevitable.  Europe  is  at 
present  applying,  more  or  less,  the  principles  of  the  Prussian 
system,  and  this  Prussianising  influence  must  react  on  the 
social  system  abroad,  producing,  more  or  less,  the  same  results 
which  we  behold  in  Germany.  But  whether  Germany  itself 
will  be  benefited  by  this  homage  to  its  genius  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

Those  events  are  pregnant  with  lessons.  Our  starting- 
point  is  the  desire  of  Italy  to  become  united.  We  sec  Prince 
Bif^marck  bending  events  and  men  to  his  purpose— the  unity 
of  Germany  — though  his  countrymen  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  war  with  Austria,  not  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany,  but  because  they  doubted 
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iJieirown  strength,  ami  believed  that  France  would  interfere. 
Tlic  Gn.-'lcin  Conveotinn  of  tlie  14th  of  Aufpust,  1S65,  signed 
hT  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Iving  of  Prussia— the 
very  iiiatrument  of  peace— was  turned  into  an  instrument 
of  war  by  Bismarck  contending  that  it  wan    not  strictly 
,  ch^crved  by  Austria.    We  ece  tie  French  people  having  a 
Ijuft  appreciation  ol'  their  interests,  and  those  interests  ably 
'(tefined  by  Thiers  in  his  famous  speech  of  May  the  Si-d,  1866, 
if  I'ranco  had  been  a  constitutional  couutry,  would  un- 
hive  defeated  the  Government.    The  wlnde  situa- 
Bver,  ia  overruled  by  the  superior  tools  which  Prussia 
had  at  its  disposal — first,  in  its  army ;  secondly,  in  its  states- 
men;  thirdly,  in  its  organisation.  The  Emperor uf  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  without  this  organisation,  misled  by 
(be  idea  of  balimce  of  power  and  by  the  idea  of  an  enduring 
lUisafC  with  Italy  on  liie  fraf^ile  basis  of  gi-atitude,  falls  into 
one  trap  after  another.    Wishing  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
distinies  of  Italy,  he  shalccs  tJie  foundations  of  his  throne. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  guarantees  from  either  Prussia  or 
Italy,  when  he  might  easily  have  got  them  for  tlie  asking, 
tmttng  that  opjiorl  unities  would  otter  themselves,  but  not 
mtching  them,  even  at  the  ele\  eiith  hour,  it  was  his  inevit- 
ibie  f«te  ultimately  to  be  left  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
Gennsny,  a  neutral  Italy,  and  a  neutral  Austria.    If  he  had 
been  more  cautions,  less  inUuenced  by  bis  one  idea,  the 
independence  of  Venice,  less  eangiiine,  he  would  have  done 
Be  of  two  tilings — ^either  stopped  the  warlike  preparations  of 
_   iy,  Austria,  and  PruMsiu,  and  insisted  on  niaiulaining  the 
itatiit  <pio ;  or  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  by 
diBjUay  of  8(ren";th,  and  by  the  concert  of  the  other  Powers, 
be  utuon  of  Italy  and  of  Germany  might  have  come  about 
the  same,  but  it  woidd  have  been  by  a  different  method. 
If  the  popular  voice  had  not  been  paralysed  in  France, 
tien  It  spoke  through  the  mouth  of  Thiers ;  if  the  situo- 
in  had  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Parliaments ;   if  the    Powers  had  estabUahcd  a 
concert,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  transformation,  but 
mbably  a  different  one.    As  it  was,  tiic  issue  could  not  have 
.■u  different ;  but  it  should  teach  us  Uiat,  without  constant 

Sri'paraUon,  without  incessant  activity  in  the  military  and 
i|il>mintic  departiueuta,  the  destinies  of  nations,  when  they  come 
inlii  collision,  cauntjt  yield  to  any  otlier  ai^umeuta  than  those 
of  ink-llcctual  and  material  superiority.  You  must  either  keep 
out  of  the  fray  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  prepare  for  it.  Once 
engaged,  you  cannot  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  your  best  m- 
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tentiona,  vour  best  iiiatnictinns  and  actions,  liecome  thp  cause  of 
your  iJo\viifnlI.  If  France  had  reiiiiiiriffl  neutral,  and  !iad  not 
exposed  licr  woakncss,  but  kept  up  an  obaiTvant  and  military 
attitude,  slie  might  have  made  the  othor  Powore  think  twice 
before  they  drew  the  sword.  Tliey  driiw  it,  and  it  vraa 
whetted  to  be  drawn  eventually  against  France. 

The  iipptication  of  the  moral  to  ourselves  is  easy.  Unless 
we  strengthen  our  position  in  every  respect,  apply  oui'  diplo- 
matic tactics  with  great  versatility  to  the  ever-varjing  needs 
of  the  time,  we  shall  incur  serious  risks.  The  generous  in- 
Btincte  of  our  people,  their  love  of  fair  play,  would  not  extricate 
ns  nor  prevent  blunders  by  our  rulers. 

The  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  is  twofold.  First,  that 
our  enthusiasm  being  aroused  for  some  cause  or  other,  how- 
ever just  it  may  he.  we  may  overlook  side-issues,  and  so  find 
ourselves  in  and  even  create  unexpected  difficulties ;  but  then, 
if  there  is  a  science  of  politics,  that  is  where  it  must  come 
into  play.  As  Bismarck  said :  '  Statecraft  is  a  profound 
science ;  our  calculations  will  know  how  to  jiaralyse  nr  to 
postlwne  the  triumph  of  popular  movements.'  Napoleon  I. 
expressed  his  feelings  about  the  will  of  the  people  when,  on 
December  the  28th.  181.'),  he  said,  in  the  Council  of  .State: 
'  Voudrait-on  retablir  la  soiiverainete  du  peuple  ?  Kh  bicn ! 
en  ce  cas,  je  me  fais  peuple,  car  je  pretends  etre  toujour?  Id  oil 
ee  troiive  la  ao  live  rain  ett^.'  Secondly,  that  we  may  not  un- 
derstand the  temper  of  the  men  who  at  present  rule  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  We  must  lake  care  not  to  be  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  plays  with  good  players,  being  himself 
a  bad  player.  He  not  only  loses  tbe  game,  but  also  disturl>3 
tlic  game  of  the  others,  who,  in  consequence,  bear  him  no 
goodwill,  and  uiav  form  a  coalition  against  him. 

All  foreign  l*owerj  are  at  this  moment  following  out  a 
well-defined  policy  by  varying  means.  As  with  individuals, 
60  with  Governments,  nothing  gives  them  grcnter  strength 
than  the  knowledge  that  they  have  a  definite  task  before 
them.  They  may  have  internal  questions  on  which  their 
countrymen  may  difter,  but  on  questions  of  self-preservation 
you  will  find  haitlly  any  Ciovernment  unsupported  by  men  of 
all  jiarties.  IMpIomatic  tactics  directed  by  such  men  as  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Prince  Gortchakow,  or  the  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  that  school,  do  not  constitute  an  occnlt  art,  but  s 
science  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  very  minute  and  con- 
stant observation  of  the  body  politic  of  Europe.  They  and 
Stand  each  other—  they  know  'ce  que  parler  veut  dire." 

AD  the  Powers  are  watching  one  another,  and  are  cither 
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tientOD  increase  or  recovery  of  territory  or  on  maintaining 
iheif  present  position  against  all  comers.  Nowhere  is  there 
jnjr  confidence  in  the  actual  situnlion.  Of  course  protestations 
irrlieing  made  of  peaceful  aims,  but  there  is  not  a  boy  learning 
the  constitution  of  his  country  in  any  secondary  school  of 
Europe  who  believes  in  them. 

I  am  quite  aw»rc  that  there  is  a  sincere  peace  party  on 
the  C'ontinpnt^ — that  many  of  the  wisest  men  on  the  Continent 
widi  to  escape  from  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Seitlicr  iim  I  unaware  thiit  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  liic  24th  of  November,  t*>7.'S,  adopted  a  resolution,  proposed 
by  tbe  learned  and  distinguii^hed  Mancini,  in  favour  of  arbi- 
tration; while  otlicr  Legislative  Assemblies  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  same  subject  by  eai'nest  supporters ;  but  this  does 
nol  prevent  public  opinion  from  runmng  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, 80  widespread  is  tlie  sense  of  insecurity.  It  does  not  alfect 
nrniain  proposition  aa  regards  the  condition  of  Eui-ope. 

'La  politique  n'est  pas  I'a'uvre  des  saints'  may  well  be 
ipplicd  to  this  state  of  things,  and  it  will  not  do  to  look  upon 
sr(fii]  politicians  as  U"  they  were  artless  county  members. 
Tk-  jrreat  fact  remains  that  the  whole  of  Europe  is  inspired 
bt  tbf  Prusffiim  system,  in  the  same  way  as  the  French  '  Code 
Cirir  made  its  iuHuence  felt  in  a  great  part  of  Eurojie.  and 
tLm  we  are  the  only  country  whose  original  individuality  has 
flul  lit-en  shaken  cither  by  the  Prussian  or  tlie  French  afHntus. 

To  jirevent  our  being  drawn  into  this  vortex  is  surely,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  a  great  problem  of  social  science.  To 
kepp  our  social  fabric  undisturbed  by  the  influences  which 
are  raising  a  social  system  diametrically  ofiposed  to  our  own 
■II  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  a  great  and  glorious  work 
of  self-preservation. 

If  we  succeed  in  keeping  our  social  system  free  from  mili- 
tarifni  and  bureaucracy,  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards 
ntiaental  nations  in  their  present  suspicious  and  insecure 
nditioD  ?  The  regeneration  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  (|uite 
hopeless  at  present  as  its  disarmanieut,  and  any  ilUcoiiddered 
empt  OQ  our  part  to  inteifere  may  delay  the  very  object  wo 
have  at  heart.    Supposing,  for  instance,  that  we — from  the 
t  of  motives  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — endorsed  the  policy 
one  or  more  of  the  great  Powej's,  disarmament  would  not  be 
t  result,  but  a  fresh  stimulus  would  simply  be  given  to  iht! 
armaineiits  of  those  Powers  whose  policy  might  be  supposed  to 
uncongenial  to  ourselves.    A  pohcy  ttf  neutrality,  of  very 
ict  neutrality,  not  tinged  by  hostility  towards  a  single 
wer,  hut  benevolent  towards  every  one  of  them,  friendly  to 
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the  last  degree  tn  the  Hinaller  Powers,  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
existing  stiite  uf  things.  A  neutral  policy  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  a  policy  of  u on- intervention,  wtiioh  existing  treatiea 
forbid,  and  which  our  intsreats  everywhere  render  an  impos- 
sibility. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  tiie  Duke  of  \Vel- 
lingtim  who,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  under  inatructiona 
from  Lord  Caatlereagh,  declared  that  this  country  preferred 
isolation  to  such  an  apjihcation  of  the  theory  of  the  AUia.nce  as 
might  lead  to  the  crushing  of  nationalities.  Besides,  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  once  having  been  proclaimed  would, 
through  the  false  impression  it  must  needs  create  ia  other 
nations  aa  Ui  our  character,  lead  to  the  very  results  which  it 
was  intended  to  avoid.  Extremely  sensitive  as  the  natioa 
undoubtedly  is,  and  always  will  he,  on  all  points  where  ii 
dignity  is  e  one  erne  d— conscious  as  it  is  of  the  uprightness  of 
its  motives — any  mean  advajitage  taken  by  another  Power  at 
our  expense  wonld  be  resented,  an<l  would  put  a  speedy  end 
to  non-intervention.  A  watchful  and  reserved  neutrality,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  a  discouragement  to  other  Powers  to 
treat  our  advice,  in  the  rare  instances  when  it  should  be  given, 
with  anything  but  respect,  and  will  restrain  their  aggressive 
tendencies,  because  a  policy  of  neutrahty,  not  being  identical 
with  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  may  cease  the  moment  cir- 
cumstances call  for  its  abandonment. 

Such  a  policy  requires  in  the  statesmen  who  direct  it  lui 
intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  relations  prcvidling  on 
the  Continent  between  the  various  Powers,  but  of  the  latent 
forces  which  may  at  any  time  disturb  them.  A  neutral  policy 
ia  never  inert. 

Probably  alone,  of  all  Powers,  ours  is  the  one  whose  states- 
men, if  they  take  the  trouble  to  .tscertain  the  real  aspirations  of 
foreign  statesmen,  which  are  frequently  at  vari.iuce  with  their 
written  and  spoken  utterances,  can  attain  a  position  wluch  will 
make  them  listened  to  with  respect  in  every  capital  Such  a 
position  has  been  held  by  English  statcameu  befoi'C  now ;  that 
of  Lord  Clarendon  being  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion. England  alone  occupying  a  really  neutral  position,  English 
statesmen  alone  have  the  enviable  opimrtunity  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  all  tJie  leading  politicians  of  Europe,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  conceal  and  the  nation  notliiug  to  covet. 
Statements  made  iji  Parliamentary  language  to  the  repreaen- 
tatives  of  the  people  should  never  diverge  from  those  otade  in 
dipkmiatic  language  to  foreign  ministers,  securing  the  confidence 
of  both  by  political  sagacity  coupled  ivith  acmpnlous  adher- 
ence to  truth.    The  stren-jth  of  our  statesmen  is  in  the  know- 
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]e(]i^,  at  home  ami  abrotirl,  thn  t  they  avoid  subterfufje  (finesse), 
ihnlthey  rolv  on  plain  spcnkirg,  and  on  the  cnnfidcnce  which 
tfiis  eiperiefic.e  in  its  turn  secures  to  them  at  home  and  abrond. 
Qnr  chief  contribution  to  the  maintenance  nf  peace  in  Europe 
it  tH  he  made  through  the  ascendency  of  our  statesmen  over 
the  Dsinds  of  Continental  Btatesmeu,  not  less  important  than 
thsir  ascendency  in  Parliament  and  over  their  own  subordinateB 
Ingii  places.  It  is  not  easy,  I  admit,  to  qualify  for  such  a 
'tion,  Tvhich  requires  special  gifts  of  the  highest  mental 
nnHiil  order:  and,  having  obtained  the  position,  to  keep 
iL  But  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  England  depends  to  a 
peat  extent  on  the  character  of  her  statesmen.  Public 
(([iuioii  cannot  exclude  fiireign  affairs  from  its  survey:  public 
feeling  will  at  times  run  very  high ;  unless  it  be  conti  olled  and 
jjoidcd— ns  it  was  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the 
crisis  arising  from  the  seizure  of  Mnson  and  Slidell — by  men  of 
a  judicious  temperament.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  such  crisea, 
ill  ej'efi  will  be  turned  towards  the  statesmen  whose  resolute 
firmnees  and  sound  judgment  may  restore  confidence,  or  whose 
Tadllation,  prejiidices,  and  impnlsiveuess  mav  precipitate  war. 

English  dlpioniatisti  cannot  but  see  how  the  international 
relations  on  the  Continent  are  afl'ccteil  by  the  general  mistrust 
which  prevail'',  and  which  necessarily  is  a  jjromincnt  charac- 
wtic  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
Hglish  gentlemen  are,  by  the  wholesome  principles  of  our 
stem  of  education,  taught  to  be  unsuspicious,  to  trust  to  the 
raJty  of  their  associate?,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  alter  their 
c.    Diamond  cuts  diamond,  but  the  superiority  of  English 
pl'imatists  will  lie  the  superiority  of  English  gentlemen.  Their 
englb  lies  in  their  remaining  true  to  their  character.  'La 
rfide  Albion'  is  an  obsolete  misnomer  without  point.  English 
plomncy  and  English  pi^licy  are  s tr a ightl'or ward.    In  this 
.lighti'orwanlnese  lies  their  superiority. 

AVe  have  our  own  ways ;  we  transact  oiu"  business  in  our 
pwn  way.  British  interests  are  the  interests  of  the  British 
biic,  and  thu  British  public  do  not  care  to  transact  their 
nncss  in  the  dark.  British  statesmen  are  proud  of  being 
lied  public  men,  and  they  lire  never  unprepared  to  meet  the 
blic  gaze.  Detail*  of  negotiations  must,  of  course,  be  lel't  to 
e  rcponsibility  of  those  who  govern ;  but  the  drift  of  our  jKilicy 
sever  remain  secret  without  losing  its  virtue  and  authority, 
^  are  a  direct  result  of  the  strength  it  derives  fi-ora  the 
harmony  known  to  exist  between  the  Government  and  the 
Dfttion,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  free  exchange  of 
ojnnioua.    A  foreign  statesman  knows  that  a  representative  oi' 


England  has  nothing  to  gain  by  following  Talieyrnnd's  advicd 
viz.  lining  words  to  mask  his  tlionghts.  There  are  no  means 
in  England  of  escaping  the  worst  punishment,  thai  of  being 
'found  out.'  In  comparing  the  merits  of  English  and  Con- 
tinental foreign  policy,  we  have  a  double  advantage,  because 
not  only  ia  the  spirit  of  our  policy  adverse  to  aggression, 
but  also  the  whole  machinery  through  which  it  works  being  of 
necessity  public,  it  therefore  disarms  suspicion  and  obWatcs 
misunderstandings.  When  the  wife  of  Marshal  Biron  was, 
at  the  age  of  80,  prosecuted  for  conspu'acy,  the  public  pro- 
secutor. Knowing  tliat  she  could  not  hear  a  woifi,  exclaimed, 
'Ecrivez  qu'elle  a  conspire  sourdement.'  Whatever  verdict 
hiatory  may  record  against  our  policy,  it  ought  never  to  record 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  secret  conspiracies  against  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  best  form  in  which  we  can  establish  our  influence  is  by 
trying  to  originate  or  promote  concert  between  the  European 
Powers,  when  there  is  a  clear  ease  for  it,  aiul  jirimii  facif  evi- 
dence that  the  attempt  may  be  successful.  It  must  then  be 
clearly  defined,  limited  in  its  scope,  and  the  means  of  execution 
must  be  agreed  upon.  None  of  the  drawbacks  which  attend  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  arbitration,  or  one-sided  alliances  apply 
to  this  concert,  which  in  the  present  condiiion  of  Europe  ia 
the  only  mode  of  action  >¥hich  is  left  to  Stntes  sinci-i-ely 
desirous  to  remove  causes  of  war  or  anarchy.  It  should, 
however,  be  quite  clear  that  this  concert  is  not  Gimply  to 
constitute  us  the  aole  executors  of  its  decrees,  leaving  the 
other  Powers  free  to  disregard  the  results  of  the  concert. 

Let  me  bring  under  your  notice  the  first  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  concert  between  the  Euixipean  Powers.  In  a  Xote  of 
May  the  12ih,  1792,  addressed  by  the  Ministers  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  at  Copenhagen  to  the  Danish  Government,  the 
situation  of  France  is  described  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  one  in 
which  all  Sovereigns  and  all  Governments  are  concerned.  The 
object  of  this  concert  was  twofold :  first,  to  uphold  the  injured 
rights  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  aa  also  those  of  the  Holy 
See.  and  to  counteract  the  danger  which  threatened  the  other 
States  from  the  spread  of  French  principles.  In  the  second  place, 
the  object  of  the  concert  was  to  maintain  tlie  real  principles  of 
monarchical  govemment  in  France,  The  only  limits  assigned 
to  the  French  Conslitiitional  reform  are,  that  it  shall  not  lake 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  the  King.  The  means  which 
the  Powers  will  use,  it  is  observed,  are  to  be  suHicieiit  to  secure 
the  result,  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  each  of  the  united 
Powers,  and  organised  after  a  general  plan  of  operations. 
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Tliifi  concert  can  be  attained,  it  ia  further  etatod.  either  by 
military  fnrces  or  by  grams  of  money  to  those  Powers  who  lire 
to  use  «  larger  uumber  of  troops  than  is  represented  by  their 
legitimute  share.  In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  define 
the  quality  ami  quantity  of"  the  means  which  each  Power 
promiiM  to  supply,  as  also  the  period  at  which  these  stipula- 
UoQS  are  to  be  executed.  Fearinf;  to  jeopardise  their  own 
independeuce,  the  smaller  Powers  abstained,  and  llie  King  of 
Saraiois  was  the  only  .Sovereign  in  Italy  who,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1792.  joined  the  concert.  Catherine  II,  was  repre- 
Bented.  but  did  not  give  any  materiui  support,  concluding, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  however,  a  defensive  iiHiunce  with 
Austria. 

The  idea  of  concert,  as  it  was  called  on  the  one  side,  or 
roalition  on  the  other,  in  favour  of  a  general  European  interest, 
iDittead  of  an  alliance  of  an  individual  Power  combining  with 
anoUier  Power  to  secure  their  common  interests,  iras  beyond  tho 
oooeeption  of  moat  Governments,  who  were  afraid  of  wasting 
their  resources  to  promote  the  special  interests  of  Austria 
kimI  Prussia,  and  thought  they  might  as  well  leave  that  task  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  themselves,  in  whose  enduring  cordial 
relations  besides  they  hail  not  much  confiflcnce.    For  this  there 
W3!  only  t-oo  much  reason,  because  all  the  chief  statesmen  and 
ffeneruls  of  Prussia  at  that  time  were  against  an  alliance  with 
Au.'tria  and  against  a  war  with  Frnncc,    The  Polish  question 
aJdwi  to  the  complications  of  the  situation,  and  the  mutual  fear 
of  (he  three  Eastern  monarchs  in  rcgai  d  Xo  Poland  made  them 
feeble  against  France  and  feeble  in  their  appeal  to  the  other 
Powers,  because  they  pursued  exactly  opposite  objects  in 
Western  and  in  Eastern  luirope.    In  France  they  wanted  to 
cnuli  revolution,  and  in  Poland  they  were  fomeniing  disorder. 

Still,  if  there  ever  was  a  paramount  cause  for  European 
concert,  it  was  in  the  principles  which  the  French  Con- 
Tention  enunciated — after  the  intervention  of  Austria  and 
Pninia  broke  down  in  August — that  revolutionary  movements 
io&U  countries  should  be  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Repuhlie,  whether  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  liked  thia 
(iiujoajie  or  not.  In  this  crisis  everything  couapiredto  make 
llie  European  concert  not  only  desirable,  but  almost  imperative 
for  lelf-ilefence,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  ti'iumph  over  obstacles 
(rUcli  only  greater  perils  and  greater  arrogance  could  overcome. 
Is  May  1792  the  English  Goveniment  was  not  prepared  to 
swciil  the  ,\ustrian  proposal,  and  in  November  1792  the  same 
Government  proposed  at  Vienna  a  plan  of  military  measures 
for  llie  [irotection  of  the  United  Provinces  and  for  the  recovery 
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of  tbc  Austrian  Netherlands.  la  a  case  of  tins  tuDrl,  wbero 
the  British  Government  had  decided  to  act  in  any  event,  it  was 
certilinly  wise  to  try  and  estaliliiih  u  preliminary  oouporl,  and 
serious  disasters  might  have  been  pi-evented,  Foi-  Eni^lnnd 
there  wns  at  that  time  and  thert'  is  now  uo  better  way  of 
showing  that  the  chief  aim  of  its  foreign  policy  is  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

No  Power  can  afford  to  weaken  itself  by  attacking  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  also  clear  that  no  Power  caii  afford  io  look 
with  indifferencQ  upon  the  i)art  which  England  may  at  any 
time  play.  Every  Power  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  objects  of  English  policy.  One  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  Btrcngth  of  an  empire  like  oura  is  that  peace 
and  contentment  should  prevail  in  all  its  parts — that  our  social 
system  should  be  stixmg.  Por  the  acUon  of  Germany  the  moflt 
imjiortant  factor  is  the  report  of  tlie  Minister  of  Wai-  on  the 
condition  of  the  army  and  ol  foreign  armies.  For  the  action  of 
England  the  preliminary  condition  is  the  uiiilislurlied  state  of 
India  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  security  of  the  roads  which 
lead  to  them. 

A  Government  having  to  deal  with  perplexing  questions  in 
all  pai'ts  of  the  world  must  take  them  in  hand  in  proper  succes- 
sion,  and  not  be  distracted  by  simultaneous  conipUcatiooa  in 
various  quarters.  The  first  duty  of  a  ruler  of  this  empire  is 
to  concentriite  his  energies.  Tlic  great  problem  of  our  strength 
in  Europe,  of  our  influence  in  its  councils,  is  therefore  our 
perfect  immunity  from  complications  in  America,  in  Asia,  In 
Australia,  in  Ai'rica.  An  Englkh  diplomatist  addressing  ft 
Foreign  Secretary  abroad  on  any  given  question,  and  knowing 
that  the  empii  e  is  tranquil,  will  find  hinii^elf  in  a  veiy  different 
position  il',  on  the  contrary,  tlie  question  on  which  he  give* 
an  opinion  must  needs  be  suburdinute  to  tlie  settlement  of 
an  imperial  interest  elsewhere. 

The  first  condition  of  our  influence  in  Europe  is  the 
absence  of  domestic  anxiety.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  our  position.  For  us.  Continental  questions  can  never  be 
all-absorbing.  Our  relations  with  the  Uailed  States  do  not 
yield  in  importance  to  any.  A  main  oljject  of  English  policy 
will  be  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  sympathy  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  settle  in  a  friendly  spirit  all 
points  upon  which  difficulties  may  arise.  The  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  unthreatened  and  undisturbed  relations  with 
tliem  is  more  telling  in  its  direct  consequences  on  our  influeace 
tbuu  a  tliplomatic  cu-cular. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  considerations  can  save  us  £i'om  the 
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duty  of  keeping  our  military  and  uaval  strength  in  the  very 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Our  army  and  our  navy  must 
always  be  available  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  quarter  of  tlie 

flobe.  Our  Colonial  defences  mn8t,with  the  aid  of  the  Colonics, 
e  in  an  unassailable  condition ;  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  cannot  afford  to  stint  army  and  navy  estimates. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  paradox  that  an  efficient  army  and  a 
powerful  navy  are  onr  safeguard  not  only  against  an  invasion 
but  also  against  militarism,  which  the  sense  of  insecurity 
!ollowing  defeat  would  be  sure  to  create. 

Take  a  situation  which  Kngiishmen  must  contemplate  on  a  not 
Tcry  i-liatant  horizon — England,  America,  Australia,  and  India, 
united  by  free  trade  and  by  institutions  which  have  no  other 
object  than  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  blessings  of 
good  government,  with  a  minimum  of  burdens  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  free  trade,  and  determined  to  maintain  these  iustittitiona. 
What  will  become  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  armed 
Continent  of  Europe  when  compareil  with  the  more  peaceful 
destinies  of  the  English  races?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
t  of  the  great  prosperity  which  must  accrue  from  these 
tions  will  not  produce  results  on  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Certainly  not.  Meanwhile  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken 
our  power  unnecessarily.  To  preserve  the  historic  headsliip  of 
the  race  that  has  sprung  from  her  will  require  all  the  strength 
of  England  and  Englishmen.  The  motive  power  must  con- 
tinue to  proceed  from  ua,  as  it  does  now.  Our  hterary  men, 
our  philosophers,  our  political  tbinhei-a  have  a  sphere  of  in- 
fluence open  to  them  superior  to  all,  but  we  cannot  undertake 
to  be  the  leaders  of  progressive  and  aspiring  communities 
and  the  civiliscrs  of  India,  and  act  at  the  same  time  as  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Do  I  say  tliat  we  have 
no  interests  to  guanl  un  the  Continent  of  Europe  ?  Certainly 
not ",  we  are  directly  interested  lu  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  ia  by  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  Powers,  certainly  not  by  allying  ourselves 
with  one  or  other  of  the  Powers,  or  by  even  favouring  one 
Power  more  than  another.  If  the  picture  given  of  the  exists 
iug  raistiuat  between  the  various  Powers  is  accui'ate,  we  lose 
all  the  advantiiges  of  our  position  the  moment  we  join  any 
Power — a  proceeding  on  our  part  which  is  sure  to  be  attiibuted 
to  interested  motives ;  whereas,  through  the  very  force  of  cir- 
cumsrancea,  and  through  the  nature  of  our  Empire,  we  are  the 
only  Power  whicfi  must,  directly  and  indirectly,  become  weaker 
by  aggrandisement.  Let  it  once  be  clearly  understood  that 
our  policy  is  strictly  defensive,  taking  the  word  defensive  in 
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its  widest  interpretation — viz.  that  we  wUl  hold  with  an  iron 
grip,  ^aiiiat  any  Power  venturing  to  harass  us,  our  Iiidiao 
or  Tranfatlantic  ronte.  our  Indian  or  African  frontier,  or 
any  purl  of  our  doniiuions — and  the  sense  of  security  which 
this  policy  mil  establish  must  give  weight  to  any  advice  we 
nifty  lender. 

Let  ine  add  tliat  small  but  distinct  nationalities  which  arc 
in  danger  of  unjust  confiuest,  of  losing  their  liberty,  should  he 
pi-ot«ctetL  It  is  of  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
state  'if  things  the  weaker  Powers  of  the  Continent  are  in 
peril,  and  that  their  absorption  would  be  a  mO(!t  unrighteous 
act,  and  entail  the  loss  of  our  best  friends,  who  are  also  the 
reprf'sentalives  of  our  eons  tit  utioual  principles.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  countries  better  governed,  making  steadier 
progress  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  than  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium.  For  the  solution  of  some  great  unsolved  problems 
in  the  management  of  our  local  affairs  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
could  have  recourse  to  asnunder  experience  than  that  afliji-ded 
by  the  local  representative  institutions  of  those  two  States; 
and  as  regnrds  our  Indian  financial  difficulties  the  financial 
administration  of  the  Indian  possessions  of  the  Netherlandfi 
affords  most  valuable  material.  In  free  trade  the  Netherlands 
are  the  only  Power  who  have  realised  the  sanguine  hope  enter- 
tained by  Cobden.  Can  we  forget  the  ties  which  coiuiected 
Scotland  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  asyluui  they 
otTere^l  to  the  victims  of  our  civil  dissendons  ? 

The  prevailing  tone  on  this  subject  of  ihe  exponents  of  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Powers  is  not  encouraging.  The  idea  of 
adjusting  their  difteronces  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  Powei-4 
is  not  definitely  abandoned.  The  weaker  Powers— it  is  declared 
in  language  more  or  less  guarded— are  a  source  of  danger.  The 
existence  of  every  State  depends  on  its  means  of  defence; 
those  who  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  offer  a  cruel  tempta- 
tion whenever  a  treaty  nl"  peace  has  to  be  concluded  or  a  war 
is  to  be  avoided.  Such  arguments  are  not  fit  to  be  advanced 
in  a  court  of  law;  hut  then  an  international  tribunal  does  not 
exist,  and  the  consciences  of  nations  are  not  powerful  enough 
to  reslrnin  their  passions,  and  when  these  break  loose  '  might  is 
right;'  and  that  maxim  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  conduct. 
Tlus  emergency  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  Belgium 
we  have  pledged  ouraelves  by  no  uncertain  guarantees.  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgiinn  arc  both  fortunate  in  the  ability  of 
the  lending  statesmen  of  all  political  parties,  who,  on  que.stions 
of  national  independence,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acting  in 
concert.  That  these  two  monarchies  should  of  theii'  own  accord 
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their  powers  of  defence  to  give  them  a  maximum  of 
icy  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  and  natural  end  to  compass, 
Thore  are  no  inherent  difficulties;  it  is  a  natural  incidence  of 
iheir  i>ositlon,  and  one  that  cannot  give  imibrage  to  any  other 
Power,  unless  it  be  prepared  to  plead  guilty  to  nefarious  de- 
*igtii.  If  it  be  true  that  the  weakness  of  the  smaller  States 
b  ft  coni^tant  dangei-  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  aiiy  means  to  re- 
more  or  minimise  this  danger  are  legitimate.  If  the  Scandi- 
navian Powers-  and  Spain  and  Portugal  wish  to  do  the  same, 
ire  should  not  withhold  from  their  Govei'iuneiits  our  co-opera- 
tion. To  strengthen  our  cordial  relation*  with  thejc  Powers 
cannot  weaken  us,  as  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  great  military 
Powers  must  inevitably  do. 

The  idle  dream  of  perpetual  peace  and  concord  between 
the  various  Powers  of  Europe  should  be  set  aside,  because  it 
is  surv  to  [vostpone  the  realisation  of  what  it  wishes  to  esta- 
blish. Let  us  accept  the  iiigts  as  they  ai'e,  and  deal  with 
them,  not  in  a  fanciful,  hut  in  a  manly  way.  A  day  may  come 
f'^r  an  idyllic  and  romantic  school  of  politiciani*.  It  is  not  the 
day  in  which  wc  live.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  hold  our 
uwn.  All  that  a  foreign  Power  may  hojie  to  do  is  to  draw  us 
into  an  adventurous  course,  alluring  us  by  our  well-known 
foiUcs  or  generous  instincts  into  the  defence  of  interests 
ttliit'h  are  really  our  interests  only,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  a 
lOL-^ion  of  international  knight-errantry. 

There  is  a  further  danger  of  which  we  should  not  lose  Eight, 
lere  is  no  immediate  fear  of  its  arising.  But  the  extraor- 
developnient  of  English  power  which  must  be  the  result 
husbanding  our  resources  and  of  consolidating  a  complete 
moral  union  and  understanding  between  all  the  component  parts 
of  ihe  British  Empire  itnd  the  United  .States,  may  (I  do  not  say 
mut)  lead  to  an  opinion  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  such 
a  &tffic,  though  kept  together  merely  by  the  pursuit  of  material 
pldsperity  in  its  highest  form,  and  by  the  abundance  of  safe- 

Cls  to  liberty'  of  individual  thought  and  action,  is  too 
tening  an  approach  to  what  is  called  a  '  Universal  Staat,' 
TLis  would  be  a  mere  pretence  for  an  unjustifiable  attack ;  but 
the  existence  of  these  great  annies,  coupled  with  the  influence 
of  envy,  that  master  passion  in  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals, 
may  lead  to  verj-  abnonnal  effects.  The  political  and  military 
licticiiins  of  the  Continent  could  only  be  tempted  to  form  a 
coililioii  against  us  if  the  highest  order  of  talent  in  England 
were  ever  exposed  to  a  partial  ecllpae  by  a  dense  haze  of 
trolcliets.  The  tenets  of  crotcheteers  are  quite  as  fatal  to  peace 
liidtu  llie  [jrospcrity  of  a  commonwealth  as  are  the  whims  of 
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an  autocrat.  History  ia  full  of  warnings,  wliicb  cannot  be  «Hsi 
aside  by  merely  staying  that  the  tendencies  of  ihc  day  are  ' 
peaceful,  in  direct  contradiction  with  all  that  is  hft]iyiening  on 
all  sides.  Democratic  institutions  did  not  tiavc  tiic  Rcpiiblio* 
of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  nor  the  French  Republic  from  wars, 
nor  the  United  States  from  civil  strife.  Universal  suffrage 
is  not  wanting  in  pugilti-tic  instincts;  it  sanctions  in  France 
and  in  Germany  the  military  drill  of  the  whole  nation,  which 
cannoL  be  meant  as  a  preparation  for  eternal  peace. 

If  the  Continent  is  bent  on  exhausting  itself  by  niilitariam, 
centralisation,  protection,  and  socialism,  we  can  only  wonder. 
Our  social  system  is  at  present  free  from  the  contagion,  Ithaa 
nothing  to  fear,  if  it  remains  true  to  il9elf>  and  watches  care* 
fnlly  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  enemy  migbt  enter. 
If  it  isi  not  seriously  menaced  from  the  Continent,  we  Lave 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  being  eclipBcd  by  our  own  kith 
and  kin.  We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Atnericui, 
of  the  Australian  social  systems.  Should  tboso  sciciul  systems 
prove  more  robust  than  our  own;  should  they  give  birth  to  a 
literature,  to  an  art,  to  an  agriculture,  to  mannfactiirpa  more 
thriving  than  our  own  ;  should  they  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  people  in  a  higher  degree,  then  our  decadence  will  bc^n. 
They  are  our  rivals, increasing  in  strength  every  day;  not  the 
armies  of  tbe  Continent.  Their  rivalry  may,  I  am  convinced, 
be  tunied  into  a  source  of  strength,  if  their  aims  and  oura 
coincide.  Prejudice  and  ignorance  might  some  day  cause  the 
tide  of  resentment — in  referen(?e  to  high  tariffs  aimed  at  English 
exports,  eoiipled  with  a  great  influx  of  cheap  foreign  and 
colonial  imports — to  rise  so  high  that  retaliation  might  become 
popular  in  England;  but  the  remedies  for  dispersing  prejudice 
and  ignorance  are  daily  administeied  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  English  is  spoken. 

United  by  free  trade,  by  individual  liberty,  a  glorioiu 
prosjiect  is  l)efore  us,  and  a  much  more  grateful  task  than 
that  which  Canning  contemplated  when  he  said:  'England 
should  hold  the  balance,  not  only  between  contending  nations, 
but  between  conflicting  principles ;  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent tilings  from  going  to  extremities,  she  should  keep  ft 
distinct  middle-ground,  staying  the  plague  both  ways.'  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  our  liold  over  the  Anfjlo-Saxon  regions 
.of  tlic  world  with  a  %*iew  to  retain  the  balance  ui  Euroiw, 
The  task  of  our  rulers  is  so  herculean;  has.  since  the  days  of 
Canning,  assumed  such  extraordinary  projtortioUB,  that  if  wc 
are  to  do  justice  to  our  own  people,  to  aid  them  in  settling 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury 
tif  multiplying  our  centres  of  aetion. 
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If  a  Continental  statesman  aaka  me  whether  England  does 
nut  yield  too  mucli  to  the  iuatinct  of  Isolation,  I  give  iu.m  tltis 
answer :  *  leolatioii  from  your  quarrels  ia  absolutely  imperative 
to  OS.  but  it  is  also  the  best  thing  we  can  Jo  for  jou,  Kngland 
-Hid  her  Colonies  will  be  a  refuge  to  all  who  are  tired  of  State 
'le^potism  and  of  militarisai,  and  who  wish  to  live  under  another 
rcoDomy.  Power,  no  doubt,  has  a  tendency  to  lurk  in  your 
big  "tuns,  but  happily  also  in  stroug  brains.  In  your  social 
condition  the  army  and  the  bureaucracy  absorb  the  beat  forces 
of  the  country.  We  prefer  to  see  our  strong  brains  at  work, 
not  only  in  the  (Ktlitical  and  military  apheies,  but  idso  in 
^oK■^ng  scientific  and  social  problems,  in  literary  and  artistic 
work,  not  to  mention  theology  and  philosophy.  Whetlier,  in 
the  long  run,  your  system  will  not  prove  weak  as  against  ours 
remains  to  be  seen.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  left  alone.  You 
cannot  t-xpcct  us  to  put  our  bruins  at  your  disposal,  to  do  the 
wiirk  which  youf  own  brains  are  quite  as  fit  to  perform. 
While  you  increase  the  number  of  your  officials  and  of  your 
widiere  we  open  new  channels  for  our  trade;  wc  remove  all 
that  cripples  the  advance  of  education  or  of  pixjsperity  in  the 
SAtioii.  You  aiisiniilate  yonr  eitizeu:^  to  some  abstract  ideal 
which  you  call  State.  We  strengthen  our  position  by  adher- 
ence to  independent,  self-developed  pnuciples,  which  constitute 
the  natural  links  between  the  English  races.  Our  Society 
is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  living  and  healthy  organism, 
which  does  not  receive  its  inspu-ation  from  Government 
ofiice^,  but  which  is  left  to  evolve  its  oivn  destinies  by  a 
nmnber  of  inilnences,  all  of  which  the  State  cannot  and 
<lo«6  not  wish  to  control.  To  the  adjui^tmont  of  these  self- 
BCtiiig  forces  we  do  not  apply  our  legal  machinery,  as  you 
do.  They  are  left  to  adjust  themselves.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  produce  a  law-made  nation,  which  meets  a  Government 
functionary  at  every  turn.  The  person  in  England  whose 
absence  would  probably  be  more  felt  than  that  of  any  func- 
tionary is  the  boy  who  sells  the  penny  newspaper.  Wlietlier  it 
ia  a  better  thing  that  a  nation  should  be  guided  by  uninspired 
writ*TS,  by  leaders  of  various  schools  of  thought,  than  by  the 
depositaries  of  the  secret  of  the  State  ideal,  may  well  be  left  to 
the  future  to  determine.' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  world  is  a  planetaiy  cystem  in  itself. 
It  inove^  in  itg  own  orbit.  The  voices  of  Anglo-Saxons  all 
over  the  world  murmur  with  no  uncertain  ^ouud  what  is  the 
duty  of  English  statesmen.  Do  not  seek,  they  murmur,  to 
•djurt  the  balance  of  power.  Do  not  attempt  to  meddle  with 
thi;  mteraal  constituliou  of  other  States.    Do  not  pretend  to  be 
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arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Do  not  enter  into  engage- 
ments which  are  not  imperatively  required.  Do  not  fetter  in  any 
way  our  freedom,  unless  freedom  itaelf  Ls  tlireatened.  Prevent 
any  attack  being  made  on  the  independence  of  the  weaker  States 
of  Europe.  Promote  concert  whenever  and  wherever  you  can, 
leavinc;  the  responsibility  of  failure  to  those  State*  who  decline 
to  co-operate  for  a  good  object,  and  to  ward  oft'  ]>erils.  In- 
crease the  fund  of  prosperity  to  be  distributed  among  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Englund,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  India, 
in  Africa.  Let  England  and  Scotland  continue  to  be—what 
they  have  never  ceased  to  be — Piirent  Homes.  Increase  their 
attractiveness,  that  they  may  always  be  looked  upon  with  filial 
affection.  Guide  and  control  our  cntlniBiasm  when  it  might 
commit  us  to  rash  courses.  Extinguish  old  abuses  and 
prevent  new  ones  from  cropping  up.  Invigorate  the  sodal 
system  where  it  show^  decay.  Remove  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  genius.  Give  ua  knowledge  for  growth, 
as  been  forcibly  said.  Recognise  individual  merit  wherever 
it  is  found.  Elevate,  not  the  State,  but  the  individual  citizen, 
who  by  individual  effort  >trengtLen9  our  social  sjrtem.  The 
respect  paid  to  our  scientific  men,  to  our  men  of  letters,  to  our 
artists,  we  consider  ennobling  to  the  national  life.  The  great 
trust  we  have  committed  to  you  is  one  of  constant  watcbfulnesf. 
'  Vigilate,  Deo  confidente?,'  should  be  your  and  our  motto. 
We  do  not  wish  to  estabbsh  a  cementing  bond  of  union  for 
Anglo-Saxon  greatness  other  than  that  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  ancestors :  a  staundi,  brave,  and  deliberate  obedience 
to  the  precept"  of  liberty,  which  are  never  antagonistic  to 
cautious  progress ;  and  cautious  progress  alone  is  iminteiTupted 
progress.  . 
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THE  Department  of  Jurisprudence  is  concerned  with  subjects 
of  very  great  interest  and  importance,  and,  unlike  some 
other  subjects  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  business  of 
diis  Association,  it  affects  the  interests  and  the  well-being  of 
every  member  of  the  community,  I  have  felt  some  difficulty 
in  treating  within  the  limits  of  an  opening  address  a  branch 
of  inquiry  which  is  at  once  so  comprehensive,  and  so  over- 
vhelming  in  the  number  and  variety  of  tiie  questions  which  it 
ofos  for  criticism  and  illnstration.    I  have  thought  that  the 

rntunity  afforded  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of 
Association  of  addressing  its  members,  may  be  most  use- 
employed  by  confining  my  remarks  to  one  or  two  questions 
of  public  interest  connected  with  the  development  of  our 
ntdonal  jurisprudence,  and  my  attention  has  naturally  been 
directed  to  the  heads  of  inquiry  stated  in  our  pn^ramme  as 
luitable  for  discussion  in  our  Department.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, with  your  permission,  to  offer  some  observations  on  two 
bimhes  of  municipal  law — namely,  criminal  jurisprudence, 
ud  the  improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to  titles  to  land. 
Mj  remarks  are  not  intended  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of 
wse  controverted  questions  on  which  Papers  will  be  read  in 
tke  sectional  meetings,  but  rather  to  elucidate  the  prindples 


whicli  I  think  ought  to  guide  law  reforraera  in  the  investigation 
cf  theec  questions,  nnd,  if  possible,  to  induce  non-legal  membera 
of  the  Association  to  aid  us  in  proposals  for  their  settlement. 

Two  subjects  connected  with  criminal  law  administration 
have  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  jurists  and  public  men — 
the  establishment  throughout  the  Uuiled  Itingdom  of  the 
system  of  j)ublic  prosecutions,  iind  the  preparation  and  enaot- 
ment  of  a  criminal  code.  In  Scotland  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  has  always  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
State;  and  our  criminal  law  administration,  which  has  been 
matured  and  perfected  by  the  experience  of  many  generations 
of  Crown  lawyers,  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  public,  nnd 
satisfies  the  requirementa  of  the  country. 

In  recommending  the  study  of  the  Scotch  Criminal  .\d- 
mimstration  to  the  attention  of  English  jurists  I  do  not  wi^h  to 
represent  it  as  an  absolutely  pvA-iect  system,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  could  be  extended  in  it^  entirety  to  the  sister  country, 
with  its  enonntius  po]>ulation  and  complicated  local  institutions. 
But  the  principles  of  Public  Criminal  Law  Administration 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  for  both  divisions  of  the  King- 
dom, and  these  principles  can  best  be  studied  as  exemplified  iii 
practice  under  a  departmental  system  which  hafi  stood  the 
test  of  experience. 

The  practice  of  the  Scotch  criminal  department  might  form' 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  proceeding 
of  the  Association.  In  this  address  I  shall  only  touch  upon  it, 
with  the  view  of  indicating  the  essential  elements  of  a  good 
general  system  of  public  prosecutions  a]>plicable  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Scotch  system  is  thatit  accordsin  large 
measure  independence  of  action  to  the  local  prosecutors,  while 
it  ensures  responsibility  to  the  State,  by  placing  tliem  in  direct 
and  daily  correspondence  with  the  central  department  of  the 
Crown  office.  For  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  the  country  a- 
divided  into  four  ciitiuits,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  prac- 
tising barrister,  and  in  each  county  there  is  a  Procurator  Fiscal, 
or  public  prosecutor,  usually  a  ])ractising  solicitor  with  one  or 
more  assistants.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  is  ajipointed  by  the 
Sheriff  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
holds  office  for  life.  He  enjoys,  therefore,  the  same  indepen- 
dence of  local  influence  which  the  law  rightly  accords  to 
judges  and  magistrates.  At  the  same  time  he  is  required  to 
report  all  cases,  excei>t  police  offences,  to  the  Crown  counsel 
of  his  circuit,  who  decides  whether  the  case  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  if  bo,  in  what  court.    The  Advocate  Depute  or  counsel  of 
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cireuit  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance  consults  wWi 
.  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  wlio  are  responfiible  to  Parlia- 
nt.  The  dnties  of  the  Procunitor  Figcal  include  the  inves- 
t^atioD  of  all  cases  of  sudden  death  or  accident  resulting  in 
iBjury  to  the  jjerson,  ivliether  arising  from  criminal  negligence 
or  accidental  causes.  Under  this  system  the  investigation  of 
eriminal  offences  anJ  the  proceedings  preparatory  to  criminal 
prosecution  are  placed  beyond  the  control  of  popular  influence 
ID  the  local  sense,  while  §ubjected  to  strict  ofticial  supervision 
■nd  to  the  control  of  public  opinion  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  Coiislitution,  The  conduct  of  prosecutions  is  enh  usted  to 
the  same  officers.  The  Procnriitor  Fiacal  conducts  personally 
the  prosecution  in  the  Shcrifi''a  Criminal  Court-  The  Advo- 
eittes  Depute,  nssitited,  when  necessary,  by  the  law  officers,  con- 
duct the  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  the  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court,  upon  information  furnished  by  the 
Procurators  Fiscal  for  the  respective  counties,  who  get  up  the 
case*  iind  attend  aa  solicitors  at  the  trials. 

In  extending  the  system  of  public  prosecutions  to  England, 
the  problem  is,  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  local 
machinery  and  to  subject  its  officers  to  departmental  control 
while  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  their  local  independence. 
In  theory  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England  imposes  upon 
tliL  injured  party  the  obligation  of  prosecuting  otfenders  before 
lli€  i>roper  court— the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or 
tbi  Quarter  Sessions,  as  tlie  case  may  be.  But  the  inveatiga- 
lion  of  the  cases  and  the  preparations  for  trial  are  to  a  large 
eiteot  and  in  the  great  centres  of  ]^>opulation  almost  entirely 
Ifft  to  tlie  jiolice.  who,  I  believe,  perform  the  duties  entrusted 
111  them  with  fidelity  and  efficiency.  Solicitors  and  counsel 
BTL'  (if  course  employed  to  conduct  proaecutions  in  court,  and,  as 
I  niidcrstand,  their  professional  fees  are  paid  by  the  Treasury  in 
cij<3  where  the  police  are  the  prosecutors.  If  I  were  to  attempt 
touny  out  the  Scotch  system  in  England  !n  a  form  suited  to 
(listing  arrangements,  I  should  make  n  beginning  in  the  lai'ger 
■  I'liies,  by  separating  the  functions  of  Chief  Constable  and 
I'l.iiiic  Prosecutor,  giving  the  latter  office  to  a  solicitor,  and 
miking  it  part  of  his  duty  to  conduct  prosecutions  before  the 
Qaartcr  Sessions.  The  next  step  would  be  to  assign  the  con- 
duct of  prosecutions  at  the  assizes  to  a  single  counsel  for  each 
circuit,  instead  of  dividing  the  briefs  as  at  present  among  the 
punger  men  practising  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court.  Tbe 
puRcnting  counsel  would  in  impoitant  cases  be  consulted  befor* 
tnal,  and  af\er  tbe  profession  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
mtem  of  public  prosecutions,  the  prosecuting  counsel  would 
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be  associated  in  a  legal  department  and  made  responsiUc  for  ■ 
the  general  criminal  business  of  tlieir  respective  circuits.    A  " 
step  Iins  already  been  taken  towards  the  organisation  of  this 
department  of  the  public  service,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
director  of  public  prosecntions  for  England;  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  this  new  department  pi-oposes  to  adopt  the  Scot<rh 
system,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  question  on  which  an  ei-  a 
pression  of  opinion  from  this  Association  might  be  productive  M 
of  more  useful  results  than  this  question  of  public  prosecutions.  ' 
It  certainly  strikes  a  .Scotchman  as  singular  that  Knglish 
lawyers  should  be  engaged  in  investigatinq  this  problem  upou 
first  principles,  as  if  it  bad  never  been  attempted  before,  when 
if  they  would  look  north  of  the  Tweed  they  would  find  it 
practically  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  and  with 
the  result  that  private  prosecutions  are  as  completely  affairs  of 
the  past,  as  those  private  wars  which  flourished  under  the 
social  conditions  prevailing  in  Scotland  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

If  English  lawyers  have  much  to  learn  from  our  B_v>tem  in 
the  department  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Scotchmen  m.ay  with 
advantage  receive  instruction  from  the  eminent  jurists  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  consolidation  and  codificution 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  criminal  junaprudence  of  Scotland 
ia.  like  the  common  law  of  the  sister  country,  founilod  on 
custom  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  No  authoritative 
statement  of  its  principle?  has  ever  been  promulgated  in 
writing.  Its  definitions  arc  to  be  found  in  the  commcntnries 
of  judges  and  advocates;  its  sanction  is  supposed  to  be  the 
conscience  of  the  community;  its  classification  of  ofl'cnces  ia 
purely  arbitrary.  Arbitrary  punishment,  in  fact  aw  well  as 
in  name,  dominates  the  whole  category  of  criminal  law  in 
Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  those  crimes,  now  practi- 
cally reduced  to  one,  which  the  common  law  punishes  by 
death.  The  elasticity  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  ha?  been 
much  vaunted  by  our  judges  and  jurists;  my  profes-sional 
sympathies  incline  me  to  their  view,  and  I  hold  with  my  pro- 
fession that  our  judges  and  commentators  have  done  their  work 
well.  But,  as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  forget  that  this  elasticity  of  the 
criminal  law  has  in  past  times  and  possibly  within  the  memory 
of  living  men.  been  an  instmment  of  the  grossest  oppression. 
Men  have  been  tried  and  have  suffered  jiroscription  and  exile 
for  taking  part  in  public  discussions  such  as  are  carried  on 
not  only  with  impunity  but  with  acknowledged  advantage  in 
the  political  assemblages  of  our  own  time,  and  even  at  the  sit— 
tinirs  of  this  non-T]olitical  Association,    I  will  venture  to  say— j 
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thatif  thelenmed  Paper  on  Parliamentary  Representat  ion  wliicli 
was  read  last  year  in  thk  department  of  the  Socin]  Stnenee 
Association  had  been  spoken  at  a  public  meeting  in  Scotland 
eighty  years  ago,  the  author  would  have  read  with  great  alarm 
the  delivcrcnces  of  the  leanied  judges  witb  reference  to  the 
criminnlitv  of  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution  of  Parliament 

by  law  established. 
"    My  reverence  for  our  national  eystem  of  criminal  juriapru- 
dence  must  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  an  unwntten 
criminal  law.  with  its  attributes  of  elasticity  and  adaptability  to 
new  forms  of  crime,  is  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.     Such  a 
system  once  existed  in  England,  and  very  dislinct  traces  of 
h  remain  to  this  day.    Some  of  the  most  ordinary  offences  arc 
in  England  indictable  at  common  law,  though  the  praclice  is  to 
found  the  charges  upon  statute  in  almost  all  cases.    It  is  rightly 
held  in  England  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  will 
moat  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  honest  and  law  abid- 
ing portion  of  the  community,  when  the  judge  is  in  a  position  to 
point  to  the  very  statute  which  has  been  broken,  and  when  the 
public,  by  comparing  tbe  evidence  with  the  statutory  definition 
of  the  crime  and  its  appropriate  punishment,  can  satisfy  itself 
that  the  law  is  justly  administered  and  the  punishments  suit- 
able to  the  offences  proved.    It  has  been  well  said  that  a  code 
is   the   ultimate  form  of  every  good  system  of  laws,  al- 
though the  development  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  may 
be  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  its  premature  crystal- 
ysitioD   into  a  code.    I  agree  with  tliose  who  think  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  gained  in  symmetry 
uid  completeness  from  the  large  influence  which  our  system 
•coords  to  the  opinions  of  judges,    I  agree  that  Ihc  basis 
of  any  really  useful  code  must  be  the  cujitoniary  and  judge- 
made  law  of  the  conntry,    No  better  illustration  of  this  irntli 
can  he  given  than  the  example  cited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  in 
lua  address  delivered  last  year  to  this  department  of  the  jVjso- 
cialion.    I  mean  in  the  passage  where  that  eminent  lawyer 
eiplatnn  that  the  success  which  attended  tbc  French  Civil  Code, 
ind  iw  adoption,  with  slight  alterations,  by  tbe  Parliaments  of 
llsly,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  founded  upon  the  customary  law  of  Western  Europe 
ting  under  the  Prankish  Empire.    I  am  not  sure  that 
IS  country  we  are  ripe  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil  code. 
Bm  1  (teed  hardly  say  that  there  are  some  branches  of  juris- 
jirad^'uce  which  come  more  rapidly  to  maturity  than  others: 
and  our  criminal  laws,  which  are  generally  of  a  simple  cbarac- 
Ifr,  have  doubtless  attained  to  that  stage  of  development  at 
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whicli  it  is  desirable  tbat  they  should  be  revised  and  embodied 
in  a  permanent  form.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  attention  by 
recounlinfj  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
English  jurists  of  our  time  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result. 
Our  Government  has  at  length  taken  up  the  subject  seriously, 
and  aConimission.consistinf^of  some  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
of  Eughind  and  Ireland,  submitted  in  their  final  report  to  Par- 
liament a  complete  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure, 
which  was  brought  in  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  read  a  second 
time,  in  the  session  of  1879.  The  code,  which  was  drafted  by 
Sir  James,  now  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  has  been  generally 
approved  of  by  the  legal  profession  and  ihe  press,  and  there  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  it  will,  substantially  in  its  present  form, 
become  law,  and  will  supersede  some  hundreds  of  statutes 
which  now  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

1  ventured  to  remark,  in  opening  this  subject,  that  the 

lawyers  of  Scotland  had  something  to  learn  from  the  profe^saion 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  and.  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I 
would  earnestly  invite  the  consideration  of  my  friends  who  are 
interested  in  Scottish  jurisprudence  to  the  question  whetlier 
the  new  Criminal  Code,  the  bijrgest  product  of  the  Icgtslstirc 
activity  of  our  times,  should  not  be  made  applicable  to  Scot- 
land, I  have  had  occasion,  us  part  of  my  otlicial  duty,  to 
study  the  proposed  code  and  its  various  clauses,  and  I  protest 
I  can  see  no  reason,  nothing  even  approaching  to  a  reason,  for 
depriving  Scotland  of  the  benefit  of  a  measure  which  has  heea 
recommended  to  Parliament  as  a  great  legal  reform  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  I  have  already  considered  the  question  of 
tlie  comparative  advantages  of  written  and  unwritten  laws; 
and  if  you  agree  with  me  that  the  criminal  law  of  a  country  is 
that  which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  embodied  in  clear  and 
authoritative  propositions,  then  the  only  question  is,  whether 
we  are  to  have  one  code  or  separate  codes  of  criminal  Jaw  for 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  question  has  been  already  virtually 
decided  for  Ireland,  with  the  approval  of  Irish  jurists,  and  the 
code  is  a  joint  production  of  a  Commission  of  Entflish  and 
Irish  judges.  Why  should  it  not  be  similarly  decided  with 
respect  to  Scotland?  The  elements  of  criminal  law  are  neces- 
sarily tlie  same  in  all  civilised  countries.  In  countries  acknow- 
ledging the  same  soi'creignty  there  must  be  substantial  iden- 
tity, not  only  in  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  criminality, 
but  in  the  punishment  appropriated  to  different  crimes.  Cer^ 
tain  differences  no  doubt  exist,  distinguishing  Ihe  law  of 
Scotland  from  that  of  England  and  Ireland.    In  bo  far  as 
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Uiese  are  substnntiiil  difFereiices  they  are  oliviouslv  indefen- 
sit>ltf.  Tlie  sni-iu.1  rondilioos  of  Englaud  find  Scntljind  beins 
identical,  there  can  be  no  reason  ivhy  an  act  of  iieglicrence  or 
wrong  which  is  [miiishiible  in  one  country  shonld  found 
only  a  ciril  uctton  of  damiiges  in  the  other.  Our  Scotch  law 
trants  as  criminal  the  neglect  of  duty  hy  an  engine  driver  or 
iignftlmau,  whereby  the  lives  of  the  lieges  are  endangered. 
In  Kngtand  a  statute  has  not  been  made  to  reach  the  case, 
uiil.  unless  the  f^rime  can  he  tried  as  manslaughter  or  a&sault. 
the  act  of  ni^ligeneo,  as  I  iinderslaud,  would  not  be  indictable. 
This  IB  a  eiibstantial  dilference,  and  ought  to  be  removed, 
dither  by  indemnifying  l  ailway  servants  in  Scotland  against 
proeeeution^t  under  this  head,  or  by  making  netrligence  resulting 
na  risk  to  life  a  criminnl  offence  thruughout  the  United  Iving- 
dom.  With  regard  to  mere  differences  of  language  and  form, 
the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  the  lawyers  of  the  three 
kincuoins  to  settle  these  matters  amongst  themselves. 

I  have  heard  that  the  members  of  the  Crinunal  Law  Com- 
mbsion  had  cKpressed  an  inclination  to  adopt  our  Scottish 
term  '  theftuously  : '  and  if  they  would  take  along  with  it  the 
Scottish  term  '  theft,'  which  some  persons  might  consider  good 
English,  the  public  would  not  greatly  regret  ihe  Bacrifice  of  the 
e<}aivalent  term  '  larceny.'  In  exchange  I  should  be  prepared 
to  ncriSce  my  predilections  as  a  Scottish  lawyer  for  '  culpable 
b<Hnic)de '  and  would  not  be  afraid  to  face  a  jury  with  a  charge 
of  'mnnslaughter.'  If  the  truth  must  be  told  we  always  speak 
of  'manslaughter'  in  Scotland  everywhere  cxeejit  in  court, 
jttft  as  our  Knglii^h  friends  speak  of  ■  theft '  when  they  are  not 
thinking  of  an  indiclment  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  contend 
that  the  trivialities  of  legal  nomenclature  should  operate  as  an 
obetaule  to  the  accomplishment  of  oue  of  the  first  duties  of 
th?  State,  the  embodiment  in  a  written  form  of  those  [irinciples 
of  justice  which  ought  to  he  universal  in  their  operation,  and 
the  violation  of  which  is  to  subject  the  delinquent  to  punish- 
ment 

There  are  some  points  of  general  interest  raised  by  the 
Climinal  Code  which,  if  time  had  permitted,  I  should  have 
desired  to  speak  to.  I  shall  only  allow  myself  to  enter  ujmui 
one  of  these— namely,  the  right  of  the  State  to  permit,  and  if 
nectasary  require,  an  accused  person  to  give  evidence  in  his 
own  case.  By  the  practice  of  France  and  other  European 
cosatrics  a  prisoner  is  examined  in  open  court  on  the  facts 
allfaed  against  him,  and  is  allowed  to  give  his  e^-idence  to  facts 
tending  to  exculpate  him  or  to  disprove  the  charge.  He  is  not 
tortured;  he  giveii  such  answers  to  the  questions  jiut  to  him 
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na  he  ttinks  fit.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  he  will  answer  truth- 
fully,and  in  60  doing  will  doubtless  favourably  Impreaa  the  jury 
who  hear  him.  Nay  more,  he  may  state  facts  which  no  one 
but  himself  can  speak  to,  and  which,  if  he  is  believed,  may 
conduce  powerfully  to  his  acquittal  or  justificatiou.  If  he  ra  a 
rogue,  he  will  most  likely  bc{;in  with  some  imprubable  stury  or 
transfiarent  falsehood;  but  under  the  [iressure  of  croas-examiaa- 
tion,  he  will  be  driven  out  of  his  shelter,  and  in  many  cases 
suq^riaed  or  shamed  into  speaking  the  truth.  Supposing  the 
examination  to  be  fairly  conducted,  society  is  a  gainer  by  the 
procfsa,  because,  whether  tlie  man  be  guilty  or  innocent,  tnith 
is  elicited,  and  Xi>  reach  the  truth  is  the  object  of  the  trial. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  the  prisoner  invL'Uts  a  false- 
hood and  sticks  to  it.  One  must  credit  the  jury,  then,  with 
the  same  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood 
which  lliey  are  siipposed  to  jwsscss  in  relation  to  other  wit- 
nesses, and  in  the  experience  of  countries  in  which  prisoners 
are  examined  in  court  it  is  not  found  that  guilty  persons  escape 
through  juries  believing  whatever  prii-oners  choose  lo  put  for- 
ward. The  criminal  practice  of  the  United  Kingdom  disallows 
the  examination  of  the  accused  in  open  court,  because  his  evi- 
dence is  IX  kt/pothe.n  unreliable  and  valuele^,  but  with  strange 
inconsistency  allows  his  depoeitlim  to  be  taken  out  of  court  and 
read  to  the  jury  as  evidence  ag.iinst  himself,  I  have  not  read 
or  heard  that  any  one  objects  to  a  prisoner  being  examined  out 
of  court,  under  the  usual  caution  that  he  is  not  ccm|)ellable  to 
speak,  and  that  whatever  he  says  will  be  reduced  to  wriiitig, 
and  if  necessary  be  used  against  him.  Yet  most  persons  who 
have  not  reflected  on  \\k  subject  would  be  startled  by  the  pro- 
posal to  examine  a  prisoner  in  presence  of  1  lie  jury  with  the  same 
reservation  and  the  same  warning.  If  the  jury  are  to  get  the 
man's  evidence,  why,  in  the  name  nf  reason,  should  they  not  get 
it  direct  from  his  own  lips  instead  of  getting  a  translation  of 
it  into  good  English  by  a  magislrates'  clerk,  taken  down 
behind  their  backs?  What  difference  does  it  make  that  the 
one  proceeding  is  called  an  examination  and  the  other  a  declara- 
tion? It  is  recognised  EngHsIi  law  as  well  as  French  law — 
at  lea-st  it  is  recognised  English  practice — that  we  arc  to 
question  the  man  and  get  all  the  information  we  can  from  him 
without  torturing  him,  and  thai  the  results  of  the  operation  are 
to  be  evidence.  To  my  mind  it  seems  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion that  this  evidence,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  should 
be  delivered  in  presence  of  the  jury,  that  open  and  public  ex- 
amination is  fairer  than  private  examiniition — fairer  to  thi 
prisoner,  to  the  iurv.  and  to  the  iuetice  of  ibe  rase.    That  thi 
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accused  would  be  under  a  moral  compulsion  to  answer  the 
que^tioiia  is  true;  his  decHnalure  to  sinswer  would  damage 
him  wilh  the  jury,  quite  posaihiy,  because  it  iimounts  to  an 
admiissioii  thut  he  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  facts  coiisla- 
.t  with  his  innocence.  The  State  has  li  legitimate  interest  to 
*vc  him  an  opportunity  of  making  explanations,  and  he  can 
Yc  no  legitimate  interest  to  withhold  them.  Our  practice  of 
"'ng  declarations  in  private  is  based  on  tbia  assumption.  One 
n  sec  a  principle  foi'  utterly  refusing  to  receive  a  prisoner's 
Icment,  But  having  agreed  to  receive  it — and  to  submit  it 
a  jury — ia  it,  I  ask.  anything  but  the  merest  prejudice 
ich  prompts  us  to  offer  it  to  the  jury  in  the  form  of  a  weak 
ution,  instead  of  presenting  them  with  the  unadulterated 
iurticle  OS  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  jirisoner  himself. 

The  Code  prepari?d  by  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners 
ers  what,  to  toy  thinking,  is  an  unsatisfactory  compromise 
tlie  question.  The  proposal  is  that  the  accused  person 
uld  be  entitled  to  tender  himself  for  examination,  and 
oald  be  subject  to  cross-examination  by  the  prosecutor,  but 
■t  the  prosecutor  should  not  be  entitled  to  examine  the 
useti  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  in  effect  giving  an  option 
the  prisoutT- — not  only  as  to  whether  he  should  answer  the 
(stions,  hut  as  to  whether  any  questions  shall  be  put  to  him. 
see  no  reason  why  the  feelings  of  an  accused  person  should  be 
conxultcd  til  this  extent.  It  b  matter  of  notoriety  that  most  per- 
ns who  enter  the  dock  find  their  way  there  from  some  indiscre- 
n  of  iheir  own  ;  but  even  if  this  was  not  generally  true,  whv 
ould  any  defendant,  guilty  or  innocent,  oliject  to  being  asked 
V  die  prosecution  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct?  That  pri- 
BOncrs  on  trial  cannot  by  physical  force  be  compelled  to  answer, 
I  grant.  But  are  we,  therefore,  to  accord  them  the  courtesies 
of  war,  and  to  say,  in  effect,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  guai-d,  lire 
first?"  There  is  to  my  mind  something  unreal  and  almost 
Eiatastic  in  the  distinction  of  making  a  prisoner  competent,  but 
not  compellable,  to  submit  bim.self  to  exumiuation.  Such  as 
ihey  are,  however,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  these  clauses  of  the 
Code,  because  I  am  convinced  that  before  they  have  been  a 
year  in  operation  the  inutility  of  the  dktinction  ivill  be  appa- 
rent to  every  one,  and  that  the  examination  of  prisoners  will  be 
placed  by  an  amending  Act  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ex- 
mnoation  of  defendants  in  civil  actions. 

Among  the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  present 
Congre&s  the  council  has  chosen  one  which  should  be  especially 
Interesting  to  Scotch  jurists — the  establishment  of  a  compul- 
lory  system  of  registrable  titles  to  land.    In  one  sense  the 
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suliject  is  of  universal  interest,  because  every  one  wlio  a  mi 
already  a  proprietor  of  lauiletl  estjite  expects  to  become  n  prfl 
pvietor  some  Jay,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  owning  tbe  house  h 
lives  in.    This  much  may  safely  be  said  in  favonr  of  lain 
registration,  that  no  country  which  has  had  experience  of  tb 
system  would  desire  to  renounce  it,  or  to  adopt  a  sysitem  unde 
which  the  validity  of  a  purchaser's  title  should  depend  on  tl* 
same  conditions  as  the  occupation  of  a  ho!<lile  temtory.  coaS 
deuce  in  tho  good  faith  of  the  grantor  comiufj  in  ai<l  of  an  in 
efficient  espionage  into  hia  character  and  proceedings.    In  thi 
part  of  the  kiDgdoiu  (ve  can  hardly  realise  the  existence  acroa 
the  border  of  such  a  thing  as  a  title  to  an  estate  eonsisting  < 
an  unofficial  recoM  of  the  family  history  and  pecuniary  trant 
actions  of  all  itd  o^vners  during  a  period  varying  from  twelvi 
to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  state  of  the  title.   Our  recordi 
no  doubt  furnish  the  same  species  of  facts,  sales,  mortgage! 
succession  depending  on  wills  and  contracts,  or  on  death] 
marriages,  and  births.    But  these  faetd  are  supplied  wittiou 
application  to  tlie  other  party,  and  in  a  form  which  disartm 
the  inquiry  into  family  history  of  everything  that  might  Ix 
deemed  offensive  and  inquisitorial.    A  title  by  rcgistratioi 
has,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  of  cerlaiuty.    No  un- 
rcgifitered  and  latent  deed  can  prevail  against  the  title  of  a 
purchaser  or  mortgagee.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  elaimants 
under  prior  titles  are  injured  by  this  rule,  because  the  existence 
of  the  rulf  compels  every  grantee  or  mortgagee  to  register  sg 
a  mutter  uf  course.    One  no  more  expects  to  bear  of  an  un- 
registered title  to  land  than  of  a  veibal  title  to  land ;  and  the 
case  of  tlie  unregistered  owner,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  uf  the  system,  is  one  which 
under  the  Scotch  practice  really  never  occurs. 

The  efficiency  of  our  land  registers  was,  ivithin  my  re- 
collection, very  much  impaired  by  imperfections  in  the  mode 
of  indexing  the  registers,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  and 
cost  in  obtauiing  a  search  or  inventory  of  all  the  deeds  affect- 
ing a  particular  property.  These  imperfections  are  now  in 
course  of  being  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  in 
use  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  which  all  deeds  relating  to 
the  same  estate  or  building  are  entered  consecutively  in  the 
Index  as  they  are  brought  in  for  registration,  with  a  reference 
to  the  volume  and  page  in  wliich  the  documents  may  be  found 
recorded  at  length.  Our  English  friends,  if  I  may  venture  to 
Bay  BO,  have  cultivated  a  respectful  and  distant  regard  for  our 
system  of  registration  of  land  titles,  but  have  slopped  short  of 
what  has  been  termed  tlic  siuccreel  dnttery — imitation.  Two 
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pts  have  been  made  to  introduce  regifitratioa,  both,  I  am 
jry  M  say,  «tiated  by  the  taint  of  the  '  permissive '  element, 
laff  whicii  the  State  approves,  but  permits  its  subjects  to  dia- 
ve,  which  ia  obligatory  on  the  Legislature,  but  which  the 
us  ail'ei.ted  may  treat  with  contempt,  is,  I  venture  to  t  hink, 
e  than  nselese.    It  is  in  many  cases  a  positive  hindrance 
eificient  legislation.    It  is  always  and  necessarily  a  failure, 
'  wed  as  a  means  to  an  object ;  and  tJie  worst  of  it  ia  that  the 
-iresaioo  of  failure  is  liable  to  be  transferred  to  the  object 
If  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  who  do  not  always  consider 
that  a  measure  canoot  be  said  to  have  failed  if  it  has  never 
been  properly  tried. 

I  do  not  wish  to  undeiTale  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
esobli^hment  of  a  general  land  registration  system  in  Eng- 
land.   But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  instead  of  merely 
maintaining  an  office  open  tn  the  whole  kingdom,  hut  which  no 
^^one  uses,  it  might  be  worth  wliile  to  uitroduce  compulsory 
^Kcgistrntion  over  limited  areas,  and  to  extend  its  operation 
Hpadually.     You  have  au  excellent  registration  system  in 
Homtion  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire.     \Vhy  not  make  these 
^  lEe  centres,  and,  expanding  from  these  centres,  take  in  a  county 
eacli  year  until  the  entire  area  of  England  and  Wales  is 
(cheduled  in  the  registrar's  books,  and  the  title  to  an  estate  or 
in  sere  of  land  is  as  certain  and  as  easily  ascertained  as  the  title 
to  an  allotment  of  stock  ?    The  system  con  only  be  introduced 
gradually,  because  you  have  not  a  staff  of  competent  registrars' 
U)  begin  with,  and  men  must  be  trained  by  working  at  the 
psler  of  one  county,  and  transferred  to  othere  after  they 
learned  their  business.    Such  has  been  tlie  experience  of 
( Scotch  department  when  introducing  the  new  system  of  in- 
tbg  to  which  I  have  referred.    Although  thb  was  nothing 
txnv  titan  an  obvious  improvement  on  an  established  system, 
he  greate^'t  caution  was  used  in  extending  it  county  by 
ounty,  with  the  aid  of  skilled  clerks  regularly  trained  to  this 
itscription  of  work. 

The  great  obstacle  to   the  introduction  of  compulsory 
^tration  in  Englaud  is  the  apprehended  immediate  addition 
I  mats  of  title.    Solicitors  say  that  their  clients  would  object 
[lo  the  cost  of  a  registration  which  would  not  become  effective 
( the  fonndalion  of  a  new  tirlc,  until  it  had  been  followed  by 
reive  years'  possession,  while  meantime  they  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  investigaticm  nnder  the  old  method.    If  there  is  any 
*ob»tance  in  the  objection  it  would,  I  Ihink,  be  completely 
Tiated  by  the  State  undertaking  to  register  the  fii-st  deed 
plicable  to  any  given  estate  free  of  charge.    The  abstract 
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Upon  wliicli  the  first  registered  title  was  settled  would  be  avail- 
able to  subsequent  purt'liiisers  and  mortgagees  and  would  be  com-  I 
pleteup  to  date,  and  tbe  register  being  uompulsory  would  come 
in  place  of  a  continuation  of  tbe  abstract  for  all  traus.iciions  aub- 
sequeiil  to  tbe  first.  The  registers,  if  begun  on  a  moderate  senle 
and  extended  to  realty  as  I  have  proposed,  would  become  seif- 
Bupporting  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years. 

While  the  suliject  announced  by  your  Council  for  special 
discussion  is  that  of  Land  Uegiitration,  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  larger  subject  of  land  tenure  will  find  a  place  in  tbe 
deliberations  of  this  department.  I  must  refrain  from  entering 
on  questions  which  to  me  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  rcmein- 
bering  that  the  business  of  an  opening  address  'n  to  indicate 
principles  rather  than  to  discuss  problems.  I  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  the  .statement  of  one  princijile  of  legislation  which 
ought  to  govern  every  measure  of  land  reform — a  very  obvious 
one,  though  frequently  forgotten  by  land  reformers,  which  la 
my  excuse  for  stating  it. 

My  point  is  this.  To  prohibit  contracts  into  which  parties 
desire  to  enter,  and  which  are  neither  immoral  nor  hurtful,  is 
not  jurisprudence.  To  compel  parties  to  enter  into  contracts 
of  one  description  when  they  wish  to  enter  into  contracts  of  a 
dilfcreui  nature,  is  not  jurisprudence.  Jurisprudence  assumes 
as  il^  hypothesis  a  certain  relation  voluntarily  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  parties,  and  imdertakes  to  define  the 
conditiona  and  consequences  which  flow  naturally  and  equitably 
from  that  relation.  There  arc  land  reformers  whose  mission  it 
is  to  abolish  "landlordism.'  Others  aim  at  the  abolition  of 
tenancy,  a  third  set  have  declared  war  against  mortgagors  of 
their  estates;  and  mortgagees,  if  they  were  not  a  very  useful 
and  influential  class,  would  no  doubt  also  fall  under  the  ban  of 
a  sect  of  economists,  if  indeed  their  extinction  is  not  involved  in 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  contracting  persous.  I  am  noi 
going  to  talk  politics.  My  reforming  friends  may  be  quite 
right,  and  by  and  by  I  suppose  we  shall  come  to  a  slate  of 
society  in  which  there  are  neither  landlords  nor  tenants,  debtors 
nor  creditors,  and  where  the  land  takes  care  of  itself.  But 
jurisprudence  has  meantime  to  deal  with  very  complex  social 
reliitions,  and  as  civilisation  advances  transactions  become 
more  varied  and  more  complex.  Complex  and  various  as  they 
are,  jurisprudence  must  recognise  them  as  the  legitimate  pro- 
duct of  social  development.  It  would  not  proscribe  a  land  system 
because  it  is  intricate,  any  more  than  a  zoologist  ivould  condemn 
a  man  because  he  was  a  highly  organised  human  being,  or  cut  off 
bis  legs  and  arms  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of 
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e  raoUusi'.  The  true  function  of  tlie  jurist,  I  venture  to  say, 
10  encourage  the  development  of  every  legitimate  aooial 
""'*n  which  men  from  ccnsiJefatioiis  of  convenience  have 
"bed  amongst  thcniaclvcf-.   It  is  his  duty  at  the  siiino  time 
tnlinli!  the  hiilnnce  between  contending  interests  fairly,  and  bo 
loniould  the  institutions  of  his  country  that  one  class  or  interest 
til  not  olitain  a  preponderating  influence  inconsistent  with 
efree  exercise  of  the  personal  and  contract  rights  of  other 
njses  of  citizens.    We  do  not  propose  to   abolish  land- 
luism.  because  to  do  so  would    be  an  arbitrary  inter- 
ence  with  the  free  action  of  individuals;   but  we  do 
■in  at  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  property  by  tenants, 
order  that  men,  who  have  sufficient  capital  both  to  buy 
eir  land  and  to  stock  it,  may  be  enabled  to  place  them- 
'tEs  in  a  condition  in  which  their  capital  will  be  best  invested, 
'e  do  not  propose  to  proliiblt  the  moi  tgaging  ol  land  :  because 
in  iioi  for  ihe  advantage  of  the  State  ihat  a  man  who  can 
w  at  low  interest  by  giving  security  should  be  compelled 
w  at  higher  ijiterest,  nor  do  we  think  that  by  paying 
inierest  for  his  loan  he  will  have  more  money  left  to 
]iroTo  his  land.    But  wc  do  entprtnin,  as  a  legitimate  sub- 
l  for  iho  consideration  of  jurists,  whether  mortgages  should 
aUiiwed  to  bocome  permiinent  burdens  on  the  land  under 
e  nii>chievons  openition  of  the  law  of  entail,  because  this  is 
incident  of  the  coiitracl.  with  which  the  State  may  legiti- 
Irly  deal,  and  only  involves  that  partial  restraint  on  the 
'e  of  exercising  a  right  or  entering  into  a  contract  which 
try  member  of  society  must  submit  to  in  return  for  the  pro- 
"ticn  which  society  gives  to  him  against  arbitrary  inter- 
nee wilh  his  actions  by  others. 

I  have  stated  my  views  on  this  subject  without  reserve, 
use,  while  I  appreciate  the  value  of  many  of  the  projects 
law  reform  which  have  been  matured  by  discussion  in  this 
lartment  of  the  Association,  I  also  feel  that  if  we  value 
r  reputation  as  a  scientific  association  we  may  render  good 
vice  to  the  cause  of  law  reform  by  endeavouring  to  define 
limits  of  its  application.  We  may,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
iah  ft  criterion  by  which  persons  less  conversant  with  juristic 
dies  may  discriminate  between  progressive  and  retrograde 
"ges  in  the  rights  and  relations  of  civilised  society.  Where 
W  ceases  to  represent  the  habits,  wishes,  and  tendencies  of 
lety  it  is  alreiidy  condenuicd;  where  it  is  in  accordance 
ihose  elements  of  public  sentiment  it  is  the  diity  of  the 
t  to  recognise  it,  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  the  social 
e  which  have  brought  it  into  operation. 

E 
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IN  venturbg  to  appear  before  you  as  President  of  tlnj 
Education  Section  of  thia  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation lor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  BO  with  very  grave  misgivings  aa  to  my  fitness  for  the 
phice,  and  with  a  profound  distrust  in  my  ability  to  say  any- 
thing OD  this  occasion  on  the  subject  of  Education  to  which  I 
dare  hope  that  any  here  present  will  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  listen.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  frank  expression  of 
this  feeling  will  be  the  surest  way  of  disarming  a  too  hostile 
criticism,  while  I  certainly  desire  to  have  extended  to  me  that 
indulgence  which  is  never  refused  to  one  who,  like  myself  on 
this  occasion,  addresses  such  an  audience  as  I  now  see  before 
me,  for  the  first  time. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  one  tiling,  which  I  cannot 
help  having  present  to  my  mind,  which  is  that  in  my  opinion 
the  subject  of  Education  as  a  whole  presents  perhaps  greater 
difficulties  at  the  pi  esent  tinie  to  one  like  myself  who  cannot  pi-e- 
tend  to  speak  with  much  authority  on  any  particular  bran ct  of 
it ;  it  has  been  so  much  and  so  often  before  the  public  in  recent 
years,  not  only  at  your  meetings,  but  in  many  other  places,  and 
80  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon  it,  that,  for  one 
situated  like  myself,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing to  say  which  would  not  be  open  to  the  reproach  that 
what  was  true  was  not  new,  and  what  was  new  was  not  true. 

On  the  one  hand  tben,  in  clioosing  what  should  be  the  specitd. 
topic  of  the  remarks  I  should  present  I'or  your  consideration  on 
this  occasion,  I  was  met  by  this  difficulty.  On  the  general  (|iies- 
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lioHTcoiitd  not  hope  to  rise  above  what  woiila^ 
inonplaco  to  most, if  not  ail  of  you;  while  on  tbs>ci 
thsi  unlike  many  of  those  who  have  ably  filled 
ivir<  gone  by,  there  was  no  special  part  of  the  subject 
i  vJ  my  own,  and  on  which  I  had  iiny  right  to  claim  for  my  views 
a  jpci'ial  henriiig.  *  . 

Tiiree  years  ago,  when  you  last  mot  in  Scotland,  you  had 
m  llie  President  of  this  section  of  the  A§8ociation  a  very 
iHe  nnd  exhaustive  account  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872, 
ujJtbe  eircumatances  which  led  to  the  passing  of  it;  and  it 
wenrreil  to  me  that  on  this  occasion,  the  next  on  which  you 
law  as-'enib!ed  in  Scotland,  I  would  attempt  to  gauge  to  some 
fftcBt  what  has  been  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  that 
"cipn  ihe  education  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  seemed 
me  not  inappropriate,  now  that  eight  years  have  passed  since 
t  Act  became  law,  that  we  should  attempt  in  some  degree 
Qtimate  our  gains  and  losses,  and  to  endeavour,  so  far 
is  poeeible,  and  so  far,  perhaps  I  should  say,  as  my  ability 
'en  possible,  to  strike  a  balance  between  thuse  gains  and 
lesMS,  and  contrast  our  position  in  an  educational  point  of 
Tie»  with  that  we  held  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Let 
IK,  however,  once  more  say  that  in  this  respect  I  pretend  to 
Buipecial  knowledge,  to  no  special  qualification  for  the  task, 
that,  in  the  main,  I  shall  use  only  information  and  facts 
'uU  arc  accessible  to  any  one  who  cares  to  examine  the  ijues- 
fftr  themselves.  Nor  can  I  pretend  that  what  I  have  to  say 
exhaust  the  question  ;  rather,  I  trust,  it  will  stimulate 
(re  to  took  into  the  facts  for  themselves.  One  diiScidty 
ch  has  to  be  encountered  by  any  one  who  undertakes  the 
"k  is,  that  it  is  by  no  Toeans  easy  to  obtain  anything  like 
preciw  evidence  as  to  the  actual  state  of  matters  in  tlie 
'Icinentary  schools  of  the  country  prior  to  the  jiassing  of  the 
Act,  and  certainly  not  in  such  a  form  as  renders  it  possible  to 
niiike  an  effective  comparison  with  the  ample  materials  that  have 
'  "iiulated  within  the  last  few  years.    Prior  to  1S72, 

■  of  Scotland  were  under  almost  every  conceivable 
hnij  "f  management,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  were  open 
In  tiie  Inspectors  of  the  Conimiltee  of  Council.  Definite  in- 
f'lmiation  about  such  as  were  not  inspected  has  not  been  pre- 
wrved,  or,  if  it  has.  it  is  not  in  eucli  a  form  as  to  be  available 
for  comparison,  while  the  statistics  given  in  the  Committee  of 
Cooncfl  Report,  even  about  those  schools  that  were  iu  receipt 
of  Govemmcnt  grant,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  complete  or 
sctieraclory. 
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The  leading  features  of  the  Scottish  system  of  educatlo 
previous  to  1S72  are  too  well  known  to  most  of  those  who  are 
present  to  need  repetition  by  me.  Its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages have  been  too  often  discussed  by  men  far  abler  and 
far  bettor  qnalifled  for  the  task  than  I  am.  and  it  ia  no  part  of 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  do  ,-o  on  this  occnj^ion.  A  few  remarks, 
liowever,  are  necessary  on  some  points  of  it  to  give  us  a  com- 
mon starting  point  in  attempting  to  estimate  our  giiins  and 
losses  under  the  great  change  introducod  by  the  Act  of  1872. 
That  system,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  elementary  education,  had 
its  origin  from  the  foresight  and  enliglitenment  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  indeed  had  its  commence- 
ment at  that  lime.  One  of  its  main  features,  and  that  by 
which  it  was  best,  most  widely,  and  I  may  say  most  honour- 
ably known,  was  the  existence  in  every  pariah  of  at  least  oue 
school  open  to  all,  and  of  which  all  classes  alike  might,  and 
until  railways  revolutioni.-;ed  our  means  of  conveyance  did, 
take  advantage  to  uo  inconsiderable  extent.  The  principal 
teacher  of  this  school  was  usually  competent  to  teach  mora 
than  the  mere  elements  of  education,  for  he  was  often  ona' 
destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  who  was  either  spend- 
ing a  few  years  of  bis  probation  in  this  way  of  getting  bift 
livelihood,  or,  having  failed  in  getting  a  charge  in  the  Churcl; 
had  stuck  so  far  in  his  career,  and  .settled  down  as  dominie  of 
the  parish.  From  this  cause,  if  from  no  other,  the  parochial 
teachers  were  as  a  body  possessed  of  far  more  culture  and  a 
wider  range  of  learning  than  their  compeers  in  any  other 
country.  The  system  in  its  main  features  was  well  suited  to| 
the  character  of  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  means 
It  afforded  for  the  upward  progress  of  clever  lads  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  hut  it  hnd  not  the  elasti- 
city required  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  people,  and 
very  early  in  the  present  century  we  find  efforts  being  mads 
by  the  Church,  by  societies,  and  by  voluntary  effort,  to  exten " 
and  sTipplement  it,  lu  the  main  iheae  efforts  proceeded  on  tfad' 
■^amc  lines  as  the  parent  system,  though  the  schools  csfaliliahedi 
by  them  never  attracted  quite  the  sa-ne  class  of  men  as  the 
principal  teachers.  The  parochial  schools  continued  always  to 
be  the  objects  of  ambition  to  ihe  best  schoolmasters  in  the 
country,  and  were  Hlled  by  tried  and  selected  men,  to  whom, 
exceptional  advantages  of  position  and  tenure  could  be  safel 
given. 

It  was  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  society  that 
the  deficiency  earliest  began  to  make  itself  felt ;  in  the  larger 
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toiTUS,  and  especially  in  tlie  crowded  parts  of  them,  od  tlie  one 
Dil,  aud  on  tiic  other  in  the  mo&I  remote  and  tliiniv  peopled 
ihc  rural  districts,  more  oepecially  in  the  Highlands,  where 
e  pnililem  to  be  solved  waa  how  to  plate  a  school  within 
f/ii  sufficient  number  of"  children  tu  make  it  worth  while 
have  one  at  all.     It  was  not  until  after  the  commeucement 
the  |ireseiit  century  that  any  deficiency  iu  the  old  scheme,  at 
-I  Ml  far  OS  the  former  of  these  two  respect*  la  coueerned, 
13  Ecverely  felt;  but  so  far  back  as  1704  we  do  find  the 
cneral  .-^isembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ai>pointing  a 
■mittec  to  re]>or[  'as  to  an  advisable  plan  for  increasing  tho 
109  ot  education  and  of  religious  instruction  throughout 
itlaiid  where  it  may  be  needed,  but  esi'ecially  iu  the  High- 
Js  and  Islands  and  in  large  and  populous  cities  and  towns.' 
e  Conimission  of  Assembly  was  instructed  also  lo  raise  a 
d  and  apply  it  in  aid  of  additional  schools;  but  iu  1709 
fund  collected  was  handed  over  lo  the  Society  for  the 
pagaiion  of  ChriMtian  Knowledge,  at  iliat  time  recently 
labliahed.  and  iJie  Assembly  itself  does  not  then  aeem  to  have 
lewed  the  undertakinfi.    Dr.  Gordon,  who  has  publishiid  an 
e  account  of  the  Education  Scheme  of  the  Church  of 
tlond  as  it  existed  from  its  commencement,  till  187i!,  re- 
how,  after  a  lapse  of  115  years,  the  Assembly  resolved 
"Q  til  take  up  the  subject,  and  in  1824  the  beginning  was 
e  of  what  became  the  Education  Scheme  of  tlie  Church  of 
and.    From  this  time  tlie  subject  attracted  very  general 
>ntiou.    As  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the  country  oecanie 
re  and  more  pressing,  atteni]its  were  made  to  supply  them 
the  Church,  by  societies,  and  by  individual  eflfort,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  Education  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church 
I'l'Scuiland.    I  have  also  seen  a  statement  to  the  eflect  that  in 
iiiS  ihere  were  iieai'ly  5,000  schools,  if  such  they  should  be 
IcJ,  which  were  conducted  entirely  for  private  emolument, 
'  wore  known  as  adventure  schools ;  the  majority  of  these 
lit  certainly  Iiavc  been  described  iu  words  used  liy  your 
=ident  last  year,  as  '  dames'  schools,  kept  in  a  back  kitchen, 
en'  twenty  or  thirty  children  wtire  huddled  into  space  not 
t'T  half  a  dozen.' 

The  attention  of  the  Governmeut  was  abo  oflcn  called  to 
tutc  of  matters,  and  its  assistance  solicited.  In  1635,  a 
uiorial  was  presented  calling  special  attrntion  to  the  state 
education  in  Scotland.  This  petition  doc  not  seem  to  have 
'  any  immediate  result ;  but  after  further  pressure  by  the 
ucatiou  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  some 
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influential  gentlemen  connected  mtli  Scf>lland,  the  Trcasu 
Board  canH'  tu  a  resolutii.ni  '  tlint  the  sum  oi'  6,000/.  sliuuld 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  forming  a  permam 
endowment  for  a  Echoolmaster  in  each  of  40  Highloi 
districts.' 

Dr.  Gordon,  m  the  pamphlet  before  nlluded  to,  goes  on 
relate  that  in  1839  'the  Committee  of  Council  proposed 
regulation?  under  which  grants  were  thenceforth  to  be  admiiii 
lered  in  Scotland;'  one  of  which  iv as,  thai  the  right  of  i 
spection  would  be  required  by  the  committee,  in  case  of 
fichools  aided  by  public  money,  and  elaliorate  instructions  wei 
drawn  up  for  the  inspector,  though  it  wa^  not  until  1H47  ihi 
the  9j"8tem  of  itnnual  grants  in  aid  took  iiuylhing  like 
shape  we  sire  now  accustomed  to.  Many  of  tht-  schools  thi 
existing  were  put  under  inspection,  and  by  1871  very  n( 
2,000  separate  schools  were  annually  visited  and  reported  ujw 
More  than  1,200  of  these  were  in  connection  with  the  Chun 
of  Scotlnnd,  about  500  in  connection  with  the  Free  Churc 
about  90  were  Episcopal ian,  and  75  Roman  Ciitholic.  It 
quite  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  totiil  number  of  Echoc 
exi;iting  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  the 
which  hardly  deserved  the  name.  To  illustrate  my  meaning 
will  quote  a  description  from  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Hou 
of  Commoni*  which  well  describes  the  condition  of  many 
them.  '  A  t  the  stations  where  the.se  adventure  schnola  ha 
been  established  there  is  often  an  abundant  population  oapah 
of  taking  the  benefits  of  a  regular  school,  and  requiring  othi 
instrnclors  than  they  have  too  commonly  found, — a  boy, 
aged  female,  a  retired  soldier,  an  innkeeper,  or  a  fiehcrma; 
For  the  most  part  schoolis  of  this  description  are  open  odIv 
winter,  .and  the  teacher  of  one  session  is  seldom  the  teacher 
the  next.  His  emolument  is  9/.  or  lOi..  not  more  in  the  Flig 
lands,  nor  more  than  3/.  iu  Shetland,  and  sometimes  not 
money  but  in  produce,  and  dependent  on  the  liberality  t>f  t 
people,' 

I  need  not  trace  in  detail  the  steps  by  which  the  grants 
aid  advanced,  nor  the  conditions  under  which  they  wer<?  givi 
but  I  may  remark  that  whi  n  inspectors  were  first  sent 
schools  at  all  this  paragraph  appears  in  their  instructions,  an 
that  it  remained  unaltered  and  was  acted  on  with  general  if  u 
universal  acceptance  down  to  1872: — 

'  Their  Lordships  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  jilace 
edneation  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  which  intellectual  i 
struction  is  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the  though 
and  habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
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waled  religion.  You  will,  therefore,  willingly  avail  yourself 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  religious  instruction  given 
the  sehixtL*  wherever  you  arc  in^Hled  to  do  so  by  tht;  minister 
iiarip.h  or  any  other  minUter  uf  religion  counected  with 
e  >CD<iol,  or  by  the  majority  of  the  fichool  committee  or 

That,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  position  of  matters 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872.  So  full  an  account 
of  liic  Act  itself  was  given  to  this  department  of  our  Associa- 
tion by  its  President  at  Aberdeen  in  1877,  than  whom  no  one 
amoTC  qualified  for  the  task,  that  I  need  say  nothing  upon  its 
iriaiios.    Its  result  has  been  practically  to  abolish  through- 
I  the  country  ail  the  various  forms  of  school  management, 
i  to  substitute  that  of  School  Boards  elected  every  third 
r  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish ;  while  as  a  neceesary 
"(juence  all  or  so  ncariy  all  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
e  cfumtry  have  become  eubjecl  to  Government  inspection 
J  the  requirements  of  the  CrKle,  that  the  minority  are  hardly 
ih  taking  into  account.    School  Boards  were  first  elected 
over  the  country  early  in  1873,  and  by  the  autumn  of  that 
r  bad  got  into  working  order;  the  year  1872,  therefore, 
'II  be  the  one  most  suitable  for  llie  jmrpose  of  comparison 
'ill  the  results  at  the  present  time.    According  to  the  etate- 
-tit  iif  the  Registrar-General,  there  were  in  Scotland  in  1872, 
[I.UOti  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  494, (»00 
nhuoi  were  estimated  by  him  to  be  obtaining  iiiatruction ;  and 
nigh  I  have  been  unable  fo  ascertain  on  what  data  this 
inatc  was  made,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  all  the  children 
teuding  the  adventure  schools  of  every  kind  and  degree  of 
efficiency  would  be  included.    It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
niil;c  a  certain  deduction  from  the  total  here  given  for  the 
(iiildren  of  those  classes  of  the  population  who  are  not  depen- 
Ql  upon,  and  who  do  not  use,  the  public  elementary  schools 
ibe  education  of  their  children.    The  calculation  made  by 
c  Board  of  Kducatioii  in  1873,  was  that  about  68,000  of  the 
iiilrcii  belonged  to  thoae  classes,  so  that  there  remained  in 
itliiiid  561,000  children  of  school  age  who  would  be  de- 
■ndriit  upon  the  public  schools  for  their  instruction.    If  we 
]<j<o«e  that  all  these  68,000  were  receiving  instruction,  and 
'uct  them  from  the  total  here  given,  it  would  follow, 
Ci^inj;  to  the  Resistrar-Genorid's  calculation,  that  on  tlie 
psters  of,  and  in  nominal  attendance  at,  the  elementary 
"bnals  of  all  kinds  then  existing,  there  would  be  enrolled 
Ht  436,000  out  of  the  561,000  estimated  to  be  of  school  age 
in  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  about  75  per  cent.  It  would. 
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however,  he  itiislemliiig  to  suppose  that  anything  like  that  pro 
portiou  were  actually  on  the  registers  tif  schools  which  coul( 
by  any  means  be  regarclcl  as  efficient.  The  Registrar-Genera 
estimates  that  in  1879  the  number  of  children  in  Scotlnnd  o 
the  same  age  had  increased  to  680,000,  of  whom  582,00C 
would  belong  to  the  classes  i>f  the  population  dependent  upon 
the  elementary  schools,  and  of  these  there  wore  borne  on  tho 
registers  of  inspected  schools  508,000.  or,  in  other  words,  87 
per  cent.  Another  point  of  posBible  comparison  would  have 
been  the  numbers  in  average  attendance,  but  I  have  found  it 
Btill  more  difficult  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  calculation  of  the 
number  of  children  in  average  atiendanco  prior  tn  1872;  indeed, 
it  was  a  constant  source  of  com|i!airit  that  the  registers  e  ven  o£ 
efficient  scfaoole  were  very  imperfectly  kept, wliile  large  numbers 
of  the  adventure  schools  did  not  even  pretend  to  preserva 
any  such  record.  For  our  purpose,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
wc  must  foil  back  on  the  statistics  of  those  schools  which  werA 
visited  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department,  which,  so  far  Kfl 
they  go,  will  afford  a  test  of  the  improvement  effected  on  tha 
average  attendance  of  those  whose  names  are  entered  on  tha 
roll  by  the  existence  for  eight,  years  of  compulsory  powers.  I 
find,  then,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  th( 
year  1873,  that  on  the  registers  of  the  schools  visited  by  tha 
Government  Inspectors  during  tlie  previous  year,  there  wer( 
280,581  children,  of  whom  upwards  of  23!),'o00,  or  85  pel 
cent.,  were  present  at  the  inspector's  visit;  and  220,000,  oi 
78  per  cent.,  had  been  in  average  attendance  throughout  thi 
year.  In  1879  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  o 
schools  aided  by  the  Department  had  increased  to  508,000,  a 
whom  448.000.  or  88  per  cent.,  were  present  on  the  occa^ioe 
of  the  visit,  and  385,000,  or  79  per  cent.,  had  been  in  averag« 
attendance.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  result,  so  far  ai 
ooncema  the  rate  of  the  average  attendance  of  those  on  the  roll 
is  one  for  which  when  I  entered  on  the  calculation  I  was  nol 
altogether  prepared,  viz.  that  although  thi-re  is  now  a  consideP 
ably  larger  proportion  of  names  on  the  roll,  the  ratio  of  avcraga 
attendiince  in  jiroportion  to  the  number  so  entered  has  only 
slightly  increased.  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  account  foi 
this  by  supposing  that  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  the  clasi 
known  as  '  compelled '  children,  with  their  irregular  attendance, 
has  been  sufficient  to  jmll  down  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
average  of  the  whole.  It  is  right,  however,  that  1  should 
mention  that  after  having  made  the  calculation  here  given,  I 
became  aware  tlial,  owing  to  the  long  winter  and  iuclement 
spring  of  l87b-70,  the  average  attendance  of  children  was  for 
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months  much  reduced,  the  difference  between  this  nod 
oiC  previous  j  curs  being  eapetially  marked  in  the  number  of 
biklren  of  the  younger  ages  who  were  able  to  miike  a,  good 
lierage  nttendance,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  failure  on 
bi-'  act'Oiint  was  suiiieiently  marked  to  cause  an  alteration  on 
\i-  whole  cnlculatiun  of  1  or  2  per  cent.    Even  willi  this 
ilWancc,  however,  tt  vrauld  seem  to  be  established  that  the 
1*1  ieven  years  ha^  not  produced  the  improvement  in  this 
i![i.:ct  which  I  think  we  were  entitled  to  expect.    For  this 
•vnn,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  though  it  is  aomewhiit  of  a 
T(*^ion,  to  ask  you  to  consider  these  figures  of  last  year's 
attendance  somewhat  more  cloBcly.    According  to  the 
(gnrMof  the  Kegistrar-General  there  would  be  litst  year  in 
(iiknd,  hetween  the  ages  of  five  and  fuurtei^n,  758,110  chil- 
tii,  iif  M'liom  lliere  were  on  the  regislcrs  of  the  si;IiooIh  visited 
;  thi-  inspectors,  upwards  of  5D8,0(J0,  and  of  the  schools  receiv- 
[  fl  grant  of  4!S2.O00  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  ia 
jcciiury  tt>  make  allowance  for  those  wiio  do  not  under  any 
ifcnmstaoces  havt  recourse  to  this  class  of  schools  for  their  in- 
Tuctii'it.    In  (lie  Keport  by  the  Committee  of  Council  for  last 
ir,  the  allowance  made  is  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  and  for 
iiv  present  purpose  I  will  accept  that  calculation.  I  would  like, 
crer,  X«  s:iy  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  allowance  is 
(large.    We  know  that  in  1>S71,BS  per  cent,  of  the  jiopulii- 
ao  were  living  in  hou^^es  of  not  more  than  four  room*,  which 
nay  be  taken  to  represent  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes,  all 
fwliotn  are  dependent  on  the  aided  schools  for  the  education 
'  tlieir  children,  wlnle,  more  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
nhcre  there  is  often  no  other  school  of  any  kind  within  reach, 
'children  of  persons  higher  in  the  social  scale  continue  to 
1  these  schools.    I  am.  therefore,  of  opinion  that,  whatever 
a;  be  the  case  in  England,  12  per  cent.,  or  one-eighth,  would 
a  more  proper  allowance  to  make  for  Scotland,  and  it  may 
lie  mentioned  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  JJoard  of 
lE'tiicalif;n  in  187.3.    Tliere  may,  however,  be  reasons  for  the 
nije  with  whiclj  I  am  not.  familiar,  which  have  influenced  the 
ommittee  of  Council,  though  they  are  not  stated  in  their 
orl:  &nd  for  this  reason,  aa  well  as  tor  greatest  convenience 
iDilculatiou,  I  accept  I  heir  esliniitte.  If,  then,  we  deduct  those 
Iciiililreu  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  one-seventh  for 
I  iLe  reasons  stated,  we  find  llutt  of  school  age,  as  defined  by  the 
|j\«()f  ls72,  there  were  in  Scotland  last  year  582,242  children 
»(iLee  names  ought  to  be  on  the  registers  of  the  elemeniaiy 
«liuols;  in  inci,  there  were  only  400,000,  or  79  per  cent.,  and 
even  tf.'nt  is  an  increased  percenluge  ou  any  previous  year.  At 
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first  sight  this  does  not  present  an  encournginp  picture  of  tlie 
result  of  eight  years'  compulsion;  hut,  examined  more  ciosely, 
this  feeling  ailmits  of  considerable  modification,  and  if  a  higher 
standard  of  average  attendance  could  be  secured  of  those  on 
the  register,  thei-e  would  not,  1  think,  be  so  much  to  complMn 
of;  it",  for  example,  the  first  year  of  school  age,  i.e.  from  fire  to 
six,  be  left,  out,  a  much  more  favourable  result  can  be  obtained. 
Of  that  age  there  were  in  Scotland  last  year  upwards  of  80,000 
children,  of  whom  only  45  per  cent,  were  on  the  regieiere; 
deducting  the  children  of  this  age  from  the  total  of  school  age, 
we  find  that  out  of  302,000  who  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
registers,  not  more  than  424,000,  or  80  per  cent,  were  actually 
enrolled. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  estimated  to  be  in  Scotland  were  on  the  re- 
gieter-i,  the  maximum  percentage  being  reiiched  between  nine 
and  ten,  as  might  be  expected,  for  between  those  ages  the 
children  aie  robust  enough  to  stand  the  i'atignc  of  the  walk 
which  in  country  districts  intervenes  between  their  homes  and 
the  school,  while  they  have  not  reached  the  age  when  their 
labour  becomes  available  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  family 
income.  From  this  age  the  percentage  of  children  on  the 
registers  diminishes  each  way,  as  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
I  nave  indicated  comes  into  operation.  Besides  the  children 
above  enumerated,  there  were  in  1879,  22,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  ratio  of  children  of  this  age 
whose  names  are  retained  un  the  register  is  increasing  yearly 
ia  larger  proportion  than  those  of  any  other  age,  the  average 
rate  of  increase  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  being  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent.,  though  in  the  pressure  of  modern  life  it 
cannot  be  exjiected  that  such  a  rate  of  increase  can  be  long 
maintained.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  last  few 
years  is  Inrgely  due  to  the  increased  stringency  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  employment  of  children  half-time  in  the 
Factory  Acts  of  1874  and  1878.  The  proportion  of  children 
thus  accounted  for  in  Scotland  compares  favourably  with  the 
results  obtained  in  England  in  all  the  ages  except  the  younger 
ones — a  fact  which  has  often  before  been  remarked  upon.  It 
was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  .Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
and  since  that  time  in  the  anuunl  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  The  figures  for  last  year  in  the  two  countries  were 
as  follows:— In  England,  of  every  lOO  children  attending  school, 
32  were  below  seven  years  of  age,  in  Scotland  there  were  only 
21 ;  in  England  between  seven  and  ten  there  were  3d,  and 
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bore  ten  years  of  age,  33 ;  in  Scotland  Ijctween  seven  and  ten 
were  39.  and  above  ten  years  (if  age,  40  out  of  every 
I  tbinJc  it  is  not  only  to  be  accounted  tor  by  the  custom 
f  the  countries,  but  also  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  the 
custom  of  providing  infant  schools  under  certificated  mistresses 
separate  from  ibe  other  schools,  and  by  the  greater  nearness  to 
itlie  position  of  the  school  of  the  English  rural  population;  30 
ler  cent,  of  our  peojilc  live  !n  houses  that  do  not  form  villages 
cntaining  300  souls  and  iijiwards,  and  the  distance  the  children 
}iave  to  travel  is  a  fatal  bar  to  theii'  early  entrance  on  school 
Jiie  with  any  hope  of  making  regular  attendance.  Bearing 
spon  this  point  of  the  sparse  nature  of  the  population  in  many 
districts,  it  is  worth  noting  that  last  year  the  grant  known  as 
the  distance  grant — that  is,  the  allowance  of  15/.  or  10/.  to 
nuistcrs  of  sehoolri  so  situated  that  by  the  nearest  roads  there 
is  not  a  population  of  300  (or  200)  within  two  miles— was  made 
no  fewer  than  598  cases,  and  the  larger  grant  was  made  in 
less  than  350  of  these.    1  see  that  there  is  much  force  in 
ii-  argument,  and  I  well  know  from  practical  experience  how 
difhcult  it  is  in  the  country  disti'icts  to  obtain  the  standard  of 
gltendiince  that  is  desirable;  but  \rith  full  allowance  for  this, 
jid  the  cliildren  who  are  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools 
ot  included  as  aided  achoolsj  who  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
%  vcrj-  few  thousands,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  little 
to  bt*  done  by  the  School  Board  in  this  diiection. 

If  we  turn  to  fifjures  wliich  enable  ns  to  estimate  what 
iSect  the  jiaasing  of  th(?  Act  of  1872  has  hud  upon  the 
itandard  of  instruction  in  the  eleraentarj'  branches,  we  find 
more  aatisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  result  it  has  produced ; 
of  course  the  same  difficulty  meets  us  as  in  the  matter  of 
school  attendance,  that  prior  to  1872  there  was  no  means  of 
estimating  the  standard  of  instruction  obtained  in  the  Bchools 
not  open  to  an  inspector;  our  comparison,  therefore,  must 
l)c  taken  between  the  results  obtained  i'rom  the  children 
attending  the  schools  under  the  De|iartmpnt  inspectors  in 
1B72,  and  those  now  inspected.    In  1872,  there  were  134,000, 
or  considerably  less  than  half  the  scholars  on  the  register,  ])re- 
sented  for  individual  examination,  while  of  these  many  were 
prf^sentcd  in  standards  far  below  what  their  age  woidd  warrant, 
and  only  7.214  were  presented  in  Standard  VI.  Ihroughout 
tlie  whole  of  Scotland.  In  1879  there  were  presenti.'d  for  indi- 
vidual examination  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
"f  ilu3  year,  already  noted.  286,000,  or  ns  nearly  as  possible 
tiree-fourths  of  those  in  average  attendance;  and  though  in 
Kspect  of  the  age  at  which  each  child  reaches  the  respective 
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tlunilards,  we  have  not  atlameil  to  .'ill  that  eouW  be  desired, 
there  is  a  marked  and  progressing  improvement.  Oi'  the 
134,000  children  examined  in  1872,  107,000  passed  in  the 
three  subjects,  while  in  1879,  of  the  286,000  examined, 
209,000  had  no  failure;  therefore,  altIiouj;h  the  regulations  as  to 
presentation  of  eliildren  qualified  by  attendance  for  presenta- 
tion have  become  much  more  stringent,  the  prujiortion  of 
children  who  pass  in  all  three  subjeets  to  those  ivho  are  pre- 
sented has  not  greatly  altered.  The  proportion  of  those  who  do 
pass  the  Government  examination,  which  in  itself  has  become 
more  severe  by  the  standard  being  raised,  lias,  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  the  children  on  the  registers  of  the  schools,  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
great  influx  of  the  'compelled'  children,  who  are  usually  not 
such  hopeful  subjects  for  education  as  those  who  come  without 
the  application  of  that  stimulus. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  our  chief  gain  is  in  the  assur- 
ance which  we  now  have  that  so  large  a  propoilrion  of  the 
children  are  attending  really  efficient  schools.  Their  average 
attendance  is  fairly  satisfactory,  while  the  standard  of  their 
instruction  shows  a  well  marked  and  prngressiug  improvemeut; 
by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  increased  proportion  of  passes  to 
failures  in  the  elementary  work,  but  the  ages  at  which  the 
children  reach  the  respective  Standards  of  the  Code.  It  is 
indeed  sometimes  said,  that  the  cost  at  which  these  results 
have  beeu  obtained  is  excessive  ;  I  am  uot  myself  disposed  to 
grudge  either  the  outlay  on  buildings  iucurred  under  the  Act, 
or  the  annual  expenditure  required,  but  there  arc  not  wanting 
signs  that  iu  some  quarters  the  burden  is  being  severely  felt, 
and  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  this  I'eeling  becatne 
strong  enough  to  jiroduco  a  cry  for  eeonomyj  In  preference  to 
efliciency.  1  need  not  conceal  that  the  point  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  suffered  the  most  severe  loss  is,  that  now  we 
have  no  means  of  ganging  the  value  of  the  religious  teaching 
in  our  schools.  I  do  not  intend  U>  discuss  the  question  now, 
nor  am  I  to  be  taken  as  assuming  that  as  yet  that  teachinjf 
has  deteriorated.  But  I  aui  not  concerned  to  deny  that,  in 
ray  opinion,  the  position  it  now  liolils  in  our  schools  is  noticing 
short  of  a  national  calamity  and  humiliation. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  estimate  what  elfect  the  Act  has  hud  on  the 
Icacliing  of  the  higher  subjects,  which  has  always  been,  and 
probably  must  continue  to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  many 
of  the  primary  schools,  the  dittieulty  of  our  task  is  very  greatly 
increased.    In  the  first  place,  the  mformation  we  possess  as  to 
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at  WHS  i-eally  <iiir  position  in  this  respect  in  former  years,  is 
en  less  definite  and  precise  than  that  ronoerning  the  elemen- 
ttrv  fda^-Btion.  We  are  nineh  more  dependent  upon  conjecture; 
ami.  even  as  regards  the  basis  of  that  conjecture,  it  is  very 
(lifficrlt  I'l  find  a  eonimon  etandpnint,     II  is  no  part  ni  my 
puniofe  U)  enter  iutu  a  controversy  ar.  to  the  mei'ita  or  demerits 
of  the  system ;  it  is  sufticient  for  my  purjiose  to  say,  what  I 
■  belic'C  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  system  a^  it  was  suited  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  nn  especial  degree,  and  in  the  facilities 
th»l  it  gave  for  promising  lads  to  rise  from  the  ranks,  at  least, 
it  vvto  the  admiration  of  all  who  examined  it.    I  would  remark 
kfrc.  that  this  is  really  a  poor  man's  qnostion  ;  it  coneems  those 
who  occupy  a  humble  position  in  the  social  scale  more  than 
those  in  any  other  rank  of  life,  ii'  for  no  other  renson  than  this, 
that  it  concerns  their  chance  of  rising.   The  possible  effect  of  the 
Acliipon  this  feature  in  the  Scottish  system  was  eagerly  can- 
Tansed.  and  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  both  here  and 
in  Parliament.    It  was  to  meet  a]>prehen8ion  on  this  point,  thai 
thcjinivieion  in  clause  67  was  inserted,  which  says  that  'due 
care  shall  be  taken  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  that 
the  standard  of  education  wliich  now  exists  in  the  public 
s  shall  not  he  lowered,  and  that. as  far  as  possible,  as  high 
dtird  shall  be  maintained  in  all  schools  inspected  by  the 
Eud  Department,'  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  applies  to  all  the 
!choola  under  the  Scotch  Education  Department  inspection,  but. 
more  specially  and  particularly  to  the  old  parochial  schools,  the 
word  jiuhlic  school  lieing  then  eqnivalent  to  parochial  school, 
[hough  now  the  same  phrase  is  interpreted  to  mean  any  school 
under  a  Boai-d,  or  open  to  inspection  by  Government.  It 
i*  hardly  too  much  (o  say  that,  without  these  words  and 
the  guarantee  they  are  supposed  to  give,  the  Act  could  not 
have  been  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands.    Eight  years 
We  now  elapsed  since  it  became  law,  and  it  is  my  object  to 
"'■'er  whether  the  promise  implied  in  these  words  has  been 
d  out,  and,  if  not,  what  is  to  be  tlie  future  of  the  education 
the  same  class  of  our  population  who  have  made  such  good 
use  in  time  past  of  tlie  facilities  at  their  dispOTal. 

First,  then,  let  us  see  what  materials  we  have  for  forming  an 
Opinion  on  the  value  of  the  instniction  in  the  higher  branches 
^TEO  in  the  parochial  schools  prior  to,  atid  at  the  date  of,  tlie 
jg  of  the  Act  of  187^.  It  is  needless  to  explain  that,  by 
^^Mpression  higher  branches,  I  mean  the  University  subjects : 
these,  with  a  small  amount  of  French  and,  still  more  rarely, 
Eii|Iish  literature,  were  the  only  higher  subjects  known  to  the 
P»rochia!  schools,  and  were  therefore  those  in  regard  to  which 
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the  clause  I  have  quoted  guaranteps  that  tlie  standard  is  tonl 
maintained.  All  the  other  subjects  which  are  now  embraced  id 
what  13  known  as  Schedule  IV.  of  the  Code  having  bee^ 
since  added,  no  comparison,  ao  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
possible. 

In  the  year  1854,  from  atatistica  of  examination  of  84' 
parochial  schools,  containing  nearly  60,000  children,  it  wa 
found  that  650,  or  6^  per  cent.,  were  examined  in  Latin,  1 J  ped 
cent,  in  Greek,  about  the  eame  in  French,  and  about  5  per  centj 
in  Mathematics.  From  that  year  onwards,  schedules  were  freJ 
qucntly  sent  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  <A 
Scotland  to  get  information  on  this  point,  and  it  is  believefl 
that  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  the  state  of  matters  was  obtained^ 
In  1S71,  in  1,000  parochial  schools,  having  nearly  lOO.OOOj 
scholars  enrolled,  there  were  4,048,  or  about  4  per  centi,  exJ 
aroined  in  Latin,  and  435  learning  Greek ;  the  report  going  oa 
to  state  that  in  the  non-parochial  schools  the  proportion  stiidy-i 
ing  the  higher  branches  was  in  almost  every  case  smaller  than; 
in  the  paTOcbial,  but  that  in  the  north-eastern  counties,  wherai 
the  Dick  and  Milne  bequests  exercised  a  wholesome  inflnenceJ 
the  proportion  examined  in  Latin  would  reach  fully  7  per  centJ 
In  schoola  other  than  the  parochial  schools,  the  evidence  nboun 
the  higher  subjects  shows  that  they  did  not  obtain  a  place  toil 
60  great  an  extent.  In  1854,  1,479  of  these  schoola  were  exJ 
amined,  and  of  the  children  in  them  leas  than  IJ  per  cent.] 
learned  Latin,  leas  than  i  per  cent.  Greek,  a  little  over  1  pen 
cent.  French,  and  not  quite  2  per  cent.  Mathemafics,  while  th« 
universal  testimony  in  regard  to  these  schools  was  that  for  20 
years  previous  to  1872,  the  proportion  studying  the  higher  sub- 
jccte  was  slowly  but  surely  decreasing.  In  1866,  just  two 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Kevised  Code,  and  before  it 
could  have  had  any  influence.  Dr.  Wilson,  then  and  still  an 
inspector  of  schools,  says:  'During  the  15  years  over  which 
my  experience  as  an  inspector  extends,  the  teaching  of  classics 
haa  gradually  declined  in  the  schools  of  my  diatricta.'  And 
again,  in  his  report  for  1868,  he  says :  '  Latin  is  now  so  seldom 
met  with  in  the  common  school,  that  I  have  almost  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction ;  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  owing  not  so  much  to  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a 
classical  education,  as  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  teach  anything  beyond  the  merest  elements;.  The  case  is  far 
otherwise  in  the  schools  where  the  m.ister  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  the  culture  of  the  University  to  the  triiiuing' 
of  the  Normal  School.'    Dr.  Kerr,  in  contrasting  the  difference' 
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these  siilyects  between  tlie  nortii  luiJ  south  of  Scotlancli 
attributes  that  difTerence  to  the  aaine  carue. 
There  were  on  the  register  of  iii^pecteil  schools,  in  1878, 
8,0<H1  scholars,  of  whom  2,954  were  presented  for  examin- 
m  in  the  l§t  stii^e  of  Latin;  in  the  2nd.  1.487;  in  the 
I,  only  586  ;  in  iill.  5,027  :  or  very  little  over  1  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  enrolled.  Tlieac  were,  according  to  returns 
cured  for  the  same  year,  on  the  systera  followed  by  the 
onrd  of  Education,  which  show,  first,  the  number  studying 
A  special  subject  and  the  number  passed  in  it  by  the 
-Teniiiii'nt  Inspector: — 
dyinf;  Latin  in  the 

Isl  stage  7,011,  of  whom  1,871,  or  26  per  cent.,  passed. 
2nd    „    2,094,       „         910,  „  23 
.-ird     „     1,077,       „  441.  „  40 

The  total  number  studying  was  thus  rather  more  than 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  given  as  on  the  register  of 
e  iiided  schools.     A  closer  examination  of  these  figures 
that  in  rui-al  and  therefore  those  districts  which  are 
mwt  remote  from  secondary  schools,  a  ranch  larger  propor- 
doa  go  on  to  the  higher  stages ;  from  which  wc  may  infer 
'it  those  under  the  Burgh  Bonrds  find  that  in  studying 
"tin  they  caa  s|)end  their  time  more  profitably  eIsowhoi-e, 
Ugh  it  is  also  |irobsiblc  that  the  facility  with  which  lads 
get  employment  on  railways  and  in  otHces  has  also  ao 
ect  upon  the  proportion.     These  figures  certainly  point 
ongly  to  the  conclusion,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  eati- 
ile  I  have  given  of  ilie  state  of  matters  prior  to  1872,  tliat, 
in  ]iroportion  to  the  number  attending  school,  the  study  of 
Latin  was  declining  in  our  public  or  State-aided  schools;  and 
tiiaipared  even  wth  the  figures  for  1877,  which  is  the  only 
tber  year  for  which  they  have  been  collected  with  the  same 
-[tapleleuess,  we  find  that  there  is  a  decided  decrease  both  in 
nral  and  burghal  districts  of  scholars  who  have  chosen  Latin 
IS  one  of  their  specific  subjects,  but  that  this  is  compensated 
tjsvery  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  passes  to 
nmnliera  studying,  and  that  in  all  stages.    It  is.  of  course, 
unsafe  lo  generaliKc  ii'om  the  experience  of  two  years  so  close 
tonne  another;  but,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
mij  remark,  that  as  regards  the  infonuation  which  it  gives  on 
tliii  [Mjint,  as,  indeed,  on  all  the  specific  subjects,  the  Report  of 
tlie  Cnmmitlee  of  Council  on  Education  is  very  deficient.  It 
tinlj  gives  the  nimiber  in  each  year  of  children  examined  by 
the  insi>ector  at  his  anniud  visit  in  each  subject,  and  not  the 
raoll  of  the  examination.    Now  it  is  obvious  that,  to  form  a 
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Ini.slwonliy  opinion  upon  tlic  value  of  the  subject  tau<rtit,  tn 
niannei-  of  teaching  it.  and  its  rohitivc  value  to  other  ^iibjectn 
we  ought  to  have,  not  only  the  number  exaininoil  in  it,  btrf 
the  number  studying  it.  and  the  number  who,  having  studied 
thf  siibji'ct,  ,ind  IiaWng  been  examined  in  it.  have  also  jm^Kcd 
Buccessfidly  the  ordeiil  of  their  examination.  Both  these  ]>ointd 
of  informiition  are  included  in  the  return  obtained  by  llii 
Jjuard  of  Education  in  the  last  year  of  its  existem.'e,  au 
again,  through  another  source,  for  the  year  1878  ;  but  unle; 
the  Department  in  Lnmiou  now  takes  it  up,  this  source 
information  is  likely  to  cease.    Of  course,  it  does  not  folio 
that  beeaiise  the  proportion  of  scholars  who  learn  Latin  k' 
declining  it  is  less  popular  thnn  it  used  to  be,  and  that  fewer 
learn  it  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago;  but,  compared  wili 
the  figures  I  have  given  for  some  of  the  years  previous  t 
1872,  the  number  studying  Latin  in  1877  and  1878  w  no 
satisiaetory.    This  is  especially  impressed  upon  my  mind  whe 
I  notice  the  very  small  proportion  who,  after  taking  Lati! 
in  its  first  stage,  do  not  proceed  to  the  subsequent  slagi 
— at  least  in  the  schools  to  which  these  figures  refer.  lOL 
are  all  aware  how  much,  in  years  past,  our  University  sta^ 
dents  have  been  drawn  from  among  lads  who  at  some  timi 
in  their  career  have  obtained  their  education  at  tfie  publti 
elementary  schools,  and  anything  which  could   be  provei 
really  to  be  placing  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the^e  classe^  ot 
their  road  to  the  Univer:^ity  must  be  the  subject  of  the  deejwf' 
concern  to  any  one  interested  iu  the  welfare  of  the  country 
Now  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any  e\-idence  thai 
a  scjircily  of  would-be  students  prepared  at  least  as  well 
Latin  as  informer  years  has  yet  taken  place;  on  the  contrary, 
some  facts  which  point  to  directlv  the  ojipoi^itc  conelu-^ion  havi 
been  placed  at  mv  disposal :  and  ihonsli  I  fear  I  am  trespass! 
to  a  most  unwarrantable  extent  ujionyour  patience  and  go 
nature  in  placing  so  many  figures  before  you,  I  must  pleai]  th 
great  importance  of  coming  tfi  a  right  conclusion  on  the  poin' 
and  give  lliem  us  ihey  have  been  given  to  me  :  and  if  I  needi 
further  excuse  for  quoting  them  here,  I  would.  I  think,  merely' 
have  to  ^ay  that  they  are  thotie  of  Professor  Ramsay,  ot 
Glasgow  Univert-iiy,  whose  ze;il  in  the  cause  of  education  u 
so  well  and  favourably  kuown  to  many  of  us. 

Some  yeans  ago,  he  says,  that  with  a  view  of  collecting; 
evidence  to  assist  in  solving  the  vexed  question  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  the  Universities, he  determined  to  in-lilule  an 
examination  for  the  students  who  desired  to  enter  his  Latin 
class ;  not,  of  course,  nith  a  view  to  turn  back  those  who  did 
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come  up  to  the  required  standard  altogetlier,  but  partly 
the  purpose  I  liave  indicated  and  fiavtly  to  enable  him 
tX  [irofitaWy  to  divide  the  very  large  niunber  ol'  student* 
(ill  iinter  his  class.    The  examiuation  has  been  advertised 
the  Calendar  of  the  University,  and  the  students  do  to 
V  extent  prepare  for  it.    It  is  a  simple  one,  consisting 
grammatical  questions,  and  translating  passugcs  from  Latin 
to  English,  and  Englil^h  into  Latin.     The  students  are 
ced  in  four  chi«ses,  the  fourth  being  those  who  would 
"  were  there  an  entrance  examination  to  the  Univeiiiity. 
I  1872,  out  of  173,  there  were  only  5  in  the  first  class, 
in  the  second,  60  in  the  third,  Gl!  in  the  fourth,  19  being 
t;  in  1874,  there  were  23  in  the  first  class.  43  in  the 
6y  in  the  third.  74  in  the  fourth ;  in  1875,  the  results 
Bre       favourable,  out  of  a  very  larj;;e  class  174  were  in  the 
urtliclaAs;  each  year  sfter  this  there  was  an  improvement, 
"oX  in  1878-79  there  were  70  in  the  first  class,  (i5  in  the 
pil,  130  in  the  third,  and  86  in  the  fourth.    In  1872, 
"reform,  the  number  of  entrants  was  173  ;  last  year  it  had 
en  to  351.    Professor  Ramsay  also  slates  that  few  now 
me  direct  from  elementaiy  achimls;  u  large  proportion  conie 
m  cleitieiiliiry  schools,  but  they  pass  nearly  all  to  one  sonie- 
'  in  the  interval,  a  very  common  practice  beiup  lor  a  lad 
take  a  year  or  so  at  a  good  secondary  school  to  prepare 
Out  of  tlie  70  in  the  first  class,  in  187S,  the  second- 
V  scho-il*  supplied  45,  the  elemeular)*  20,  but  only  13  came 
raight  from  the  elementary  schools;  among  the  86  who 
nued  the  fourth  class,  there  were  23  from  aecond:iry  schools, 
direct  from  elementary  schools,  and  33  indirectly  so. 
ow.  I  think,  that  to  sum  up  the  result  of  these  figures  in 
IT  words,  I  should  say  that  under  present  circumstances  the 
ndory  schools  can  quite  well  send  up  students  for  thi^  cx- 
an ;  but  that  it  is  only  under  the  most  favourable 
stances  that  the  elementary  schools  can  do  so.    Kow  is 
sirabii-  that  the  public  achooU  of  this  country  should  still 
tinue  to  send  students  to  the  Univereity.ond  on  as  good  tenns 
formerly  ?  That  is  the  question  which  we  in  Scotland  have  at 
e  prpi^ent  time  to  solve.  It  has  been  posable  for  them  to  do 
in  die  past,  is  it  to  beposs'ible  for  them  todi>8oiii  the  future? 
pfisjible,  is  it  desiri'.ble,  in  the  interests  of  the  students,  in 
e  interests  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  other  pupils  attending 
f  The  full  significance  of  this  question  can  best  be  ap- 
Wniied  by  pondering  over  this  fact,  that  out  of  300  stu- 
Is  who  came  up  four  years  ago  to  enter  the  junior  class  in 
tin  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  only  60,  or  one-fifth 
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part,  were  wholly  uidcpendeDt  of  any  employment  botb  in 
Bummer  ami  wiatcr.  It  cannot  be  too  cnipliatically  i^tatcd  tUnt 
it  is  a  poor  man's  question.  All  other  eludes  of  the  coai- 
munity  can  takv  cai'e  of  themaelvea  in  ihia  matter;  aiiJ  \iro- 
bably,  even  umler  exUting  circumstances,  the  clever  chilJ  of 
poor  parents  in  populous  districts  which  are  within  easy  reach 
of  a  good  secondary  school  will  be  able  to  fight  his  way  up- 
wards, I  will  not  !-ay  with  ease,  but  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
in  any  other  couutrj",  and  with  not  more  difKeiilly.  us  ho  could 
have  done  sn  in  Scotland  in  years  gone  hy.  In  tlie  Ciise  of  tboae 
who  are  not  so  fortunately  placed  and  in  the  remote  and  rural 
districts  of  the  cuuutry,  they  are  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
havL'  been  before.  Not  only  is  Scotland  a  jioor  and  spar&ely 
populated  couutry,  and  therefore  unable  to  gather  toRether  boys 
and  girls  in  sufficient  lumiber  to  support  good  secondary  schools, 
Vmt  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  people  to  reiy  to  ii  very  frreat, 
perlmps  to  au  excessive,  extent  on  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
discharge,  in  regard  to  their  clever  cliildren.  of  functions  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  being  more  properly  dischargril  by 
schools  of  II  hitrher  grade.  The  wortls  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  67th  section  of  the  Act  of  1872.  prove  thiU  it 
was  not  the  wish  of  Parliament,  as  it  certainly  is  not  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  that  anything  should  be  done  to  ex- 
clude the  public  schools  of  the  country  from  the  performance 
of  this  work.  That  the  tendeuey  of  matters  dm  ing  the  last  few 
years  has  been  in  this  direction,  I  think  no  one  can  doubt.  I 
am  Dot  prepared  to  say  that  this  has  been  caused  wholly  by 
tlie  Act  itself,  or  by  the  operation  of  the  Code,  though  I  do 
think  that  a  change,  perhaps  inevitable,  owing  to  the  alteration 
of  many  of  the  conditions  of  uioderu  life,  has  in  these  day* 
been  quickened,  made  more  manifest — perhaps,  if  I  may  so  use 
the  word,  :ieceuliiated — bj-  the  new  relation  aubsisting  between 
the  local  rafepayer  and  the  teacher  consequent  on  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1872,  aiid  more  especially  by  the  Code,  as  well 
in  its  original  as  in  its  ■  revised '  form,  and  also  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  even  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and  iulluenccs  at  work  which  con- 
tinue to  produce  tliis  resull;  sorae  of  these  arc  inevitable, 
and  perhaps  not  luuttcr  uf  ri^gret,  but  there  arc  others 
the  advanliiwe  of  which  in  themselves  is  doubtful,  and 
the  result  ahno^t  certainly  disastrous  to  the  oontinuaucc  in 
its  former  shape  of  the  higher  education  meant  by  the  words 
in  the  G7th  clause  of  the  Act.  Among  the  former  class  of  in- 
flui'ncew  :ire  the  uccessily  now  laid  upon  the  teacher  of  working 
up  all  ibe  (.'hildren  alike  to  uuc  standard.  Of  cuiu'sesoiue  reach 
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tbis  ptnnt  sooner  than  others  ;  one  or  two,  whether  by  natural 
hrightacEs  of  intellect,  or  greater  home  advantaijes,  perhaps 
take  a  decided  lead,  while  most  of  the  others  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  gi-enter  though  not  excessive  amount  of  labour 
to  r*ach  the  game  jwint;  there  may  be  one  or  tivo  veritabh' 
daoce?  whose  s'liiggish  brains  and  natural  indolence  require  an 
amriuiil  of  labour  and  toil  which  are  totally  d  is  pro  portioned  to 
the  results  obtained  from  them.  The  grant  to  be  earned  by  the 
one  is  the  same  as  by  the  other,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
teacher  i-<  too  apt  to  be  gauged  by  his  employerd  solely  by  ^rnall 
|M.'re«-ntaj'e  failures  to  pass,  and  the  amount  of  grant  thereby 
(•■rued  in  aid  of  t.lip  local  rate.  So  far  as  the  mere  elements  are 
concerned,  and  in  schools  which  are  certainly  for  the  main  body 
to  ieftm  these  elements  of  knowledge,  there  i<  no  ground  for 
evmplnint — ^the  school  and  the  teacher  are  fulfilling  tlieir  work. 

The  iuBneuces  at  work  of  wlueh  I  think  there  ia  some 
rouon  to  complain  are  those  which  come  into  force  under  those 
parts  of  the  Code  which  rcl.ite  to  the  teaching  of  the  specifiii 
aubjectji.     There  is  a  schedule  of  the  Code  which  contains 
these  Bubjccte.  in  number  about  fourteen,  with  the  regulations 
miller  which  it  !a  permissible  to  teach  them,  and  the  stages 
and  rate  of  progress  which  a  child  is  supposed  to  make  in  them. 
Tbo  list  conunences  witli  the  old  subjects  of  highei'  instruction, 
mntheioatics  and  languages,  dead  and  living,  to  which  have 
been  added  within  the  last  few  years  other  subjects  under 
more  or  less  impaling  titles,  such  a.s  English  Literature, 
iiechanica.  Chemistry.  Animal  Physiology,  andolhLrs — subjects 
most  useful  in  themselves,  and  of  ever-increasing  interest  aud 
iuii>orl;ince,  though  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  they 
ran  all  he  properly  taught  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  we 
fitiil  iu  the  upper  classes  of  our  elcmcntiiry  schools.    I  am  not, 
however,  jngt  now  so  much  concerned  with  the  policy  of  teach- 
ing ihcm  B9  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  result  of  their 
inlroduction  into  the  Code  under  tlie  conditions  and  regu- 
Utioiis  at  present  imposed — the  point  which  I  just  now  wish  to 
liring  home — viz.  that  their  introduct.i'm  and  maintenance 
iinJir  present  conditions  has  done  much  to  plaei-  at  a  disad- 
Tutage  in  our  schools  the  older  siilijects  of  'higher  instruction.' 

1  hare  already  touched  uptjn  the  indirect,  but.  I  venture  to 
•ly,  very  great  and  very  real  pressure  which  is  brought  upim 
our  teachers  to  get  the  best  money  results  out  of  the  childn-n 
luiiifr  tlieir  charge ;  the  grants  given  for  these  subjects  out  nt  thi* 
money  voted  by  Parliament  being  equal  for  all ;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  we  ehuuld  naturally  expect  that  tlie  difficulty  of 
the  subject  i^hould  be  the  same,  or,  if  not  the  same,  should  nt 
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any  rate  bear  some  Ifiiid  of  reiisotiable  proportion  the  one  to 
the  other.  But  I  ask  any  one  to  examine  the  Fotii  th  Schedule  of 
the  Code  as  it  now  existe,  and  see  for  themselves  ivhether  this 
is  the  case. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  examine  it  now  in  detail,  more 
especially  as  the  conti'riversy  on  this  r|tieation  is  ]>rabalilT 
familiar  to  many  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  addi-ess  ;  but  if 
any  proof  were  needed  of  the  much  greater  ea?c  with  which 
a  pa-sa,  and  therefore  a  gnint,  can  be  got,  I  venture  lo  think  it 
will  be  fiiund  in  the  proportion  of  passes  which  are  obtained  in 
some  of  the  subjects  compared  with  othera,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  time  necessary  for  their  preparation.  In  tlie  year 
1878,  the  proportion  of  passes  to  numbers  studying  Latin  iu 
its  three  stages  was  respectivi.'ly  2;i,  and  40,  the  gross 
number  of  passes  being  1,S71,  910,441.  In  the  same  year  I 
find  that  in  the  three  most  popular  of  the  new  specific  subjects, 
the  proportion  nf  pasties  in  all  stnges  was  over  50  per  cent,  i 
exclude  Dom<'slic  Economy,  which  is  now  compulsory  for  girls, 
and  take  I'jnglisli  Lileiature,  Animal  Physiology,  and  Physical 
Geography.  1  would  like,  if  you  will  hear  with  rac  once  more, 
to  give  the  exact  figures  which  I  have  mvself  collected  from 
returns  furnished  by  the  principal  teachers  in  each  school  for 
that  year.  Studying  the  first  stage  of  English  Literature 
tliere  were,  in  that  year,  18.5io  children ;  in  the  second.  4,970; 
and  in  the  third.  1.414;  of  these  there  passed  in  the  first, 
9^40,  or  ,51  percent:  in  the  second,  2.78 1,  or  jO  per  cent, ;  in 
the  third,  819,  or  o8  per  cent.  In  tlie  first  stage  of  Auimal 
Physiology,  there  were  studying ; — 

3.o52  of  whom  1,831,  or  52  per  cent.,  passed 
1,241       „        720,  „  58       „         „        in  the  second. 
;iG8       „        204,  „  55       „         „  „  third. 

In  ihe  first  et.ige  of  Physical  Geography  there  were 
8,232  of  whom  3,320,  or  42  per  cent.,  pussed 
4.003       „      2,131,  „  53      „         „        in  the  second. 
1,294        „         643,  or  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  third- 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  not  only  can  a  child  be  put  into  any- 
one of  these  subjects  with  much  greater  certainty  of  his  piissing 
and  eiirning  the  granl,  thiin  into  one  of  tlie  older  subject?,  the 
tlsindiird  of  whic!i  it  has  been  made  obligatory  to  maintain,  but, 
ou  account  of  this,  tliey  possess  as  a  means  of  grant-earning  a 
stili  more  decided  advantage,  which  is  that,  being  more  suited 
for  class  instruclioii,  whole  classes  of  children  can  be  taken 
bodily  iulo  these  subji-cts,  carried  far  enough  to  earn  the  gr.mt 
under  present  conditions,  with  the  espenditurc  of  a  very  much 
shorter  time  than  would  he  possible  with  the  older  aubjecis 
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which  are  more  ditScult  and  not  suited  for  this  mode  of  liLUt- 
menu 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  be  saying  anythinrr  against  the 
introduction  of  tliese  subjects  luokcd  at  by  ilself,  certainly  atyt 
k^inst  Engliili  L!tei;ituip,  Physical  freography,  and  Aniiuul 
Physiology  if  properly  t.iught  ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossibk'  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  tlie  manner  in  which  it  hiiii  been  done, 
■nd  the  regulations  of  ihe  Code  as  regards  the  specific  subjects 
as  a  whole,  have  done  much  to  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
tlie  number  of  jmpils  who  find  it  possible  to  proceed  from  the 
elemvniury  schijiili  to  the  Univei'sity. 

I  have  guarded  myself  from  being  supposed  to  allege  that 
this  diminution  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  lo  the  Act  and  the 
Code.    I  have  already  quoted  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
whose  long  experience  entitles  him  to  be  heard,  to  the  effect 
that  from  18.52,  continuing  to  187^,  he  noticed  a  decline  in  the 
nuinber  taking  the  higher  branches:  and  tliongh  of  course  ihia 
would  only  apply  to  schools  umler  the  Hepartment.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  old  parochial  schools  were  exempted  from 
n  movement  so  general  from  any  cause  inherent  in  themselves; 
and  Dr.  Wdson  attributes  it  almost  entirely  to  decline  during 
tfioee  years  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  instruct  in. 
draee  EHbjectfi — an  opinion  which  gains  an  addition  of  consider- 
able strength  from  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  prnportinn  of 
chddren  have  always  taken  these  Bubjects  in  the  north-eastern 
counties,  where  the  operation  of  the  Dick  and  Milne  bequests 
has  nlwavs  ensured  the  continuance  of  a  supply  of  teachers 
comjieient  to  instruct  in  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impruvement  in  the  status  and  emoluments  of  our  teachers 
i>  one  of  the  most  gratifying  cH'ects  of  the  pnssitig  of  the 
AcL   In  1872,  the  average  salary  earned  by  teachers  from  all 
T'jurce*  was  only  112/.;  in  1874  the  average  was  140/..  in 
aearly  every  case  vnth  a  house;  while  no  less  than  231  had 
nnirc  than  21H>/..  98  bad  more  than  250/,,  and  87  more  than 
.l\Kit — x  rate  of  payment  which  must  attract  superior  men  to 
llie  profession,  and  which  combined  wiih  ibc  facilities  now  being 
ofiercd  for  the  attendance  of  many  of  them,  and  of  a  yearly 
increasing  number,  at  certain  classes  in  the  Umversities  of 
Ediuburgh  and  (flusgow,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  in  the 
near  future  of  the  best  results. 

Speaking  generally  then,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a 
vanety  of  circumstances  have  in  recent  vcnrs  cnnihined  to  in- 
jure the  teaching  of  iho  higher  subjects  as  understood  before 
the  i)a.*siog  of  the  Act  of  1872,  in  tlie  public  schools  of  Scot- 
land. I  am  not  now  speaking  90  much  of  the  numbers  who  have 
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taken  these  subjects,  but  of  the  length  to  which  thpy  can  g^ci 
uniler  the  f;uidiim'e  oi'  the  master,  which  for  the  special  reqiiire- 
nients  of  the  coiintrj-  diirtricts  is  at  least  as  important,  if  not 
the  most  imjjoi'taut  branch  of  the  subject. 

If,  then,  I  am  right  in  saying  not  ua]j  tliat  some  such 
chiiuge  has  lakeii  place  in  this  direction,  produced  no  doubt  to 
II  great  extent  by  causea  whicli  are  inevitable  in  their  opera- 
tion, but  still  hastened  and  exaggerated  by  artificial  cuiiaea,  it 
would  seem  that  the  promise  lu  the  Education  Act  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given  and  received. 
Of  course  it  may  be  eaid  that  the  change  is  not  in  itself  un 
undesirable  one,  and  that  if  a  mdening  gap  between  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  just  and  due  require- 
ments of  our  Universities  has  been  created,  some  other  means 
than  that  of  retracing  our  steps  to  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
old  syBt«m  must  be  foimd  for  the  purpose  of  bndging  it  over. 
This  would  of  course  raise  the  question  not  only  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  reEpeotive  subjects  in  tliemsclves,  but 
also  that  of  their  value  to  tlie  class  of  children  attending  these 
achools.  I  could  not  presume  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  question  lu  its  wider  phase,  but.  as  regards  tJie  latter  jiart 
of  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  fiffer  a  few  remarks  for  your 
consideration.  It  must  of  course  be  borne  iu  mind  tliat  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  children  who  attend  these  schools 
are  those  whose  school  age  is  very  short;  they  do  not  eommeitce 
these  subjects  before  the  age  of  ten,  most  leave  school  by 
the  time  they  reach  tliirteeu,  and  in  the  case  of  linidly  any 
does  their  attendance  extend  more  than  one  year  further.  Xow 
it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importjince  to  utilise  these 
years  to  the  utmost  ejttent,  not  only  in  developing  their  intelli- 
gence while  at  school,  but  also  in  teaching  them  something  that 
they  will  he  able  to  carry  away,  and,  if  possible,  Ibrin  a  hasif 
on  which  tliey  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  coui-se  of  reacUog 
in  future  years.  For  this  purjiose,  taken  as  a  whole,  eoine  of 
the  subjects  introduced  by  the  Code  are  probably  of  extreme 
utility — such,  for  example,  as  English  Literature  and  Physical 
Geography,  and  so  far  as  they  arc  cuncerued  their  introduction 
is  a  clear  gain  to  higher  insiructiou,  using  the  term  in  a 
wider  sense  than  in  the  Act  of  IS'2.  Itut  if  it  is  the  case,  as 
there  is  sonte  reason  f<)r  believing,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances some  of  tlie  scholars  who  would  successfully  take  up 
other  subjecta  of  still  greater  value,  and  who  have  the  ability 
to  in-oseciite  tlieir  studies  in  them  to  the  extent  of  proceed- 
ing to  a  University,  are  obliged  tn  be  content  with  these  from 
causes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  it  ia  impoe^ble 
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to  deny  tlint  a  serious  loss  is  liable  to  be  incurred.  The 
other  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  Fi.mrth  Schedule 
camiot,  with  the  exception  of  animal  physiology,  be  said  as 
yet  to  have  been  tanght,  and  therefore  they  must  be  ac- 
qoilted  from  the  charge  of  being  in  any  sense  undue  rivals 
u>  the  older  subjects ;  it  is,  however,  matter  for  the  gravest 
considcratiou  whether  it  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  retain  them  in  the  Code,  or  whether  they  can  ever  be  taught 
M  cliildren  of  the  ages  I  have  indicated,  so  as  to  be  of  use 
either  as  a  means  of  education  or  as  a  foundation  for  future 
work.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  under  the  citcuni stances 
they  can  ever  be  more  than  a  mere  memory  lesson,  to  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  it  has  served  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  few 
shillings  towards  the  expenses  uf  the  school.  At  its  recent 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Educational  Institute  tfild  his 
hearers  that  in  his  experience,  and  he  bcheved  in  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  themselves,  it  had  been  found  that  those 
pupils  who  formed  the  classes  in  languages  and  mathematics 
had  their  intelligence  sharpened  to  such  an  appreciable  extent, 
Uial  they  were  almost  invariably  able  to  keep  ahead  in  other 
branches  of  their  education,  and  that  on  this  ground  alone  it 
woolfl  he  found  worth  while  to  form  classes  in  these  subjects. 

It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  the  older  subjects  still 
fiwm  the  indispensable  means,  not  only  for  obtaining  but  for 
{irofitiiig  by  a  University  career;  and.  so  long  as  this  remains 
the  case,  il  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  place  tliese  subjects  at 
a  di»advantage  in  the  primary  schools,  and  thereby  fulfilling 
to  the  ear,  but  breaking  as  regards  the  spirit,  the  proniise  80 
^iiitiDctly  given  in  the  Education  Act.    The  problem  that  we 
have  In  solve  if  that  promise  is  to  be  really  fulfilled  ia  to  secure 
liiat  the  humble  lad  of  '  pre^ptant  parts  '  shall  not  find  it  less 
ra*T  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  jiast,  for  him  to  climb 
frm  the  lower  to  the  higher  steps  of  the  educational  ladder. 
Tk  jecure  this  end,  a  variety  of  means  have  been  suggested. 
Same  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  network  of 
Mwmdary  schools,  with  or  without  a  system  of  bursaries;  others 
u  extension  of  the  system  of  grading  schiiola,  so  that  without 
CDing  too  far  from  home  any  lad  may  he  able  to  procure  the 
tfiWniction  he  desires.    Probably  something  must  be  done  in 
all  tfaffie  directions  ;  but  it  seems  lo  me  that  even  then,  more 
Mpedally  in  the  rural  districts,  the  want  cannot  be  wholly  sup- 
plied witiiout  retaining  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  old  paro- 
cliial  schools.    Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years 
to  improve  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  and  probably 
there  arc  endowments  amply  sufficient  to  do  all  thnt  can  be  done 
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in  this  direction  only  ivaiting  to  be  applied  to  sTipplemt-nt  IBC 
tleiicicncies  of  existing  -cliools,  and  in  some  cases  to  found  new 
ones  in  localities  where  at  present  there  are  none,  and  this 
without  eontiavening  the  spirit  of  the  original  foundation  op 
the  deluL'aiisatioti  of  ihe  funds  themselves:  for  ii  is  a  reniark- 
ahlc  I'nct  Ihat  of  the  175. OOU/.  which  these  eiidowmems  arc 
estimated  to  yield  yearly,  no  less  a  sum  than  112,000/.  are 
localised  in  and  around  the  lari^er  centres  of  our  population, 
and  the  rest  is  well  and  fiurly  distrihuted  over  the  country. 
No  doubt  much  might  he  hoped  from  these  schemes,  particu- 
larly from  the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of  small  bursaries 
to  be  held  by  the  children  of  poor  parents  at  good  secondary 
or  commercial  or  technical  sch(.>ols,  with  the  prospect  in  the 
former  csise  of  ultimately  reaching  the  University.  In  using 
tlie  word '  jioor '  I  mean  tho#e  who  coidd  not  otherwise  afford  to 
pay  the  schooling  of  their  boy  or  girl,  however  promising,  in 
addition  to  losing  the  immediate  gain  which  would  result  from 
their  employment.  There  is  this  disadvantage,  that  it  is  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  themselves  that  they  should  *o 
far  lose  the  influences  for  good  of  home  and  parental  control, 
as  would  in  many  cases  result  from  the  carrying  out  of  this 
Ian.  It  ia  also  imiwssibie  lo  imagine  anything  more  dis- 
eartening  to  a  master,  or  more  likely  to  lower  the  tone  of 
his  school,  than  to  have  all  the  best  scholars  taken  away  from 
bini  just  when  he  had  begun  to  lake  most  interest  in  them,  and 
to  feel  most  pride  in  their  work. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  conceal  my  opinion  that  nil  these  plans, 
excellent  in  themselves,  will  never  wholly  serve  the  [lurjiose, 
or  do  that  particular  work  which  was  done  in  former  limes  by 
the  old  piirocbial  school;  and  though  the  difBculty  to  be  en- 
countered is  greater  in  the  remote  and  rural  districts,  still  it  is 
of  no  slighl  importance  over  the  whole  country.  Primary 
and  secondary  instruction  must  therefore  continue  to  overlajt,  I 
will  not  say  in  all.  hut  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  aided 
schools,  if  lor  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  boys  or  girls 
of  ability  must  first  be  found  and  mnst  be  given  a  chance  of 
showing  what  they  can  do;  and  tliis  can  only  he  done  by  the 
usual  course  in  the  elementary  school,  whether  it  be  in  lown  or 
country,  being  advanced  to  some  extent  beyond  the  more  ele- 
ments of  education.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  this  should 
be  80.  but  it  is  positively  advantageous  to  both  to  carry  on  side 
by  side  primary  and  secondary  cducntion,  certaiidy  to  do  so  far 
enough  to  develop  tasle  and  capacity  for  still  Iiigher  work 
iji  the  best  scholars.  As  I  said  just  now,  unless  they  gel  the 
chance  of  showing  what  tbcv  are  capable  of  in  the  primary 
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schools,  &r  l3ie  greater  part  of  onr  boys  and  ^ris  will 
never  get  the  chance  at  all.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
joatioe  that  this  chance  should  continue  to  be  given,  but  as  a 
matter  of  pnblic  policy.  The  power  to  profit  hy  a  higher  edu- 
catioD  is  not  the  gift  alone  of  any  particular  dass  in  society ; 
and  as  the  classes  who  use  these  schools  so  far  ont-nuntbier 
those  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  so  it  is  the  case  that  these 
^fts  mnst  be  met  with  more  frequently  and  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed among  them.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  Scotland 
would  have  lost  in  the  past,  and  what  it  would  certainly  lose  in 
the  fatnre,  were  this  source  of  education  to  be  closed.  I  cannot 
but  r^oice  that  on  an  ocoaoon,  when  questions  of  so  much 
interest  and  bo  much  importance  to  the  country  have  been 
chosen  for  discuseion  as  lie  before  us  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  sbonld  have  been  chosen  to  occupy  the  position  I  now 
hold ;  and  I  have  only,  in  conclu»on,  to  say  that  however  in- 
adequate my  claim  to  Ihat  position  may  be,  and  though  I  can- 
not hope  to  have  oontribnted  much  to  the  general  information, 
at  least  I  may  say  that  to  myself  this  meeting  will  not  be 
wanting  either  in  pleasure  or  in  profit. 
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riIHE  occupation  of  this  honourable  position  affords  me  very 
J_  great  pleasure,  by  reason  especial^  of  the  very  high 
estimate  I  have  always  formed  of  the  nsemlnem  of  tliis  section 
of  the  Association. 

Of  the  peripatetic  sodeties  of  Britun  (to  use  a  convenient 
and  descrijitive  nickname)  there  are  three  which  deal  witih 
subjects  more  or  less  scientific,  in  a  manner  mainly  prospective 
rather  than  retrospective  or  historical,  and  with  the  otijeot  of 
promoting  the  public  good  in  several  ways — I  mean  our  own 
Association,  the  Briti^  Association  for  the  Advancement  ot 
Science,  and  the  British  Medical  Association.  Now,  the  terri- 
tories claimed  and  cultivated  by  these  three  somewhat  overlap 
each  other.  Thus  in  tbe  British  Ai^sociation  there  exists  a 
Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  which  has  lately 
been  doing  good  work  at  Swansea,  under  the  presidenqr  ot 
our  old  iricnd  Mr.  Hastings,  but  to  whose  existence  in  former 
years  certain  objections  had  been  ruscd  1^  sticklers  for  the 
rigid  definition  of  the  term  '  science.'  By  those  who  succew* 
fully  strove  for  its  preservation  stress  was  laid  on  the  number 
of  the  eminent  men  whose  sympathies  and  co-operation  were 
thereby  retained  for  the  Britiiih  Association,  and  on  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  contact  and  friction  of  minds  diverse  in 
quality  m  attainments  and  in  modes  of  activity. 

In  this  section  the  advantage  claimed  is  far  clearer  and  more 
dcdded  than  in  the  one  I  have  been  sjieaking  of.  Phyaiasts  and 
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ynicianB,  cngioeors  and  lawyers,  msy  all  meet  here  to  confront 
vmvae  problem  from  so  many  difFiTunt  points  of  ^4ew,  and  to 
row  u|>oii  it  so  many  ditterent  kinds  of  liglit.  We  ]>hysiciiina 
ar,  [M-rhaps,  sometimes  be  tempted  to  think  that  questions 
Isling  to  puhlic  health  heloui;  in  a  (lecuiiar  way  to  ourselves, 
ut  wc  find  here  the  value  of  the  assistance  which  the  engineer 
d  r.h<-tuist  can  give  us  in  coEubating  the  eviL«  we  have  dis- 
crcd,  jind  from  laivj'ers  and  jjuhiic  men  we  learn  how  to 
free  cur  idea.s  from  class  prejudice,  to  render  them  more  accept- 
alili'to  the  general  public,  and,  wlien  necessary  and  feasible,  to 
Jcrelop  them  into  laws.  A  purely  professional  class,  such  as 
jiliysicianii  are,  has  great  difficulty  in  imprcf^sing  lis  convictions, 
however  strong  and  however  valuable  and  disinterested,  upon 
the  popular  mind :  class  moves  are  distrusted,  and  sometimes 
Reservedly  so. 

H  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  this  §ection?    To  ascertain  the 
Hnidition  of  the  public  health,  and  the  measures,  whether  in 
1^  nature  of  Governmental  action  or  of  private  exertion,  which 
are  likely  to  maintain  and  j^romote  it. 

^  By  a  good  state  of  public  health  we  may  understand, 
Ktliuut  unduly  stretching  the  meaning  of  the  term,  not  merely 
^Uttr  rate  of  mortality,  but  a  high  average  of  vigour  and 
H|Kly  for  labiMii-,  physical  or  mental,  in  the  individuals  eom- 
KtMn;;  the  nation  ;  and  if  that  average  bo  high  wc-  mav  expect 
Et  10  li-ll  not  unlv  in  lessening  the  rates  of  mortality  and  sick- 
ftpi^  hot  in  diminishing  crime  and  poverty,  and  increasing  the 
BiHuMun  iif  comfort^  huppinos,  and  perhaps  even  virtue, 
H  In  speaking  to-day  of  contemporaiy  modifications  of  public 
Bnllli  I  shall  ask  you  to  direct  vour  attention  more  to  the 
Bri'luble  causes  of  these  change?  than  either  to  their  nature 
Bud  extent  or  to  the  means  available  for  increasing  or  repress- 
^hirtheui. 

■  These  change.*,  then,  are  mostly  dependent  on  the  advance 
Hf  mnierial  civUisntion,  on  the  increase  of  ]>opulation,  and  on 

consequent  aggregation  in  large  rapidly-growing  towns. 
Kitill  working  backwards,  we  trace  them  to  the  remarkalde 
Mwlij|iment  of  meehanieal  invention  wliieli  eharacterifted  the 
Bitlcrpart  of  the  laist  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one, 
And  nliich  coincided  with  tlie  rise  and  rapid  growth  ot  the 

■  Sew  science  of  chemistry.  The  invention  of  the  printing  press 
Idid  more  t«  stir  men's  mmdi^.  but  that  of  the  steam-engine 
Hg«  bad  much  more  effect  on  the  conditions  of  their  bodily 
fcii-teoee  ;  and  it  is  especially  in  the  country  of  its  birth  that 
Kti.'  effect  hap  been  most  cousjhcuous,  aided  as  it  has  been  by 
BQr  iu^ublr  position  and  our  abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron 
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nre.  Thus  it  lins  come  to  pa.-<e  tlmt  whprcas  little  lUfre  thiiii  a 
CPTiturj'  ago  we  wore  in  tlio  main  ft  iiiilioii  f  1  iiicludf  Scoteh- 
men  an  well  as  Englishmen)  nation  of  yeomen,  farmers!,  «n(l 
cultivHtois,  she])herds, fishermen, anil  the  like, dwellins  more dis- 
ptrsedly  over  the  face  of  the  land  than  in  almost  any  otherci^nlised 
ciiuntrv.  hiiving  scarcely  any  lar^e  town*,  and  ratlier  avoiding 
cunjrregiition  even  into  villages — retaininir,  in  fact,  something  of 
that  old  Saxon  ii version  to  heing  huddled  tofrether  which  ^|)eaks 
ill  the  proverb,  'God  made  the  romilry,  but  man  made  the 
town ' — to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  of  all  peoples  Ihc 
one  with  tho  largest  proportion  of  townfolk  to  countryfolk; 
our  capital  is  not  only  absolutely  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
but  is  the  largest  relatively  t<3  the  country  of  which  it  is  the 
head ;  and  we  possess  at  least  three  other  cities  which  in  popula- 
tion, though  certainly  not  in  beauty,  may  rank  amonw  the  first 
twenty  in  the  world. 

To  return  to  the  cauiics  and  stages  of  this  chanf^.  and 
their  action  on  men  and  classes  of  men.  Economy  of  lalwur 
led  to  nccuniulation  of  capital,  and  to  the  associntioii  of  labour 
on  a  large  scale,  and  to  the  specialisation  and  minute  sub- 
division of  employments.  The  influence  of  this  last  Hlteration 
on  the  health  of  the  workman  has  never  been  thoroughly 
worked  out.  If  not  counteracted  by  some  extent  of  geuerni 
education  or  o]iportunity  for  employment  of  leisure,  it  roust 
apparently  tend  to  dwarf  both  body  and  mind  by  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  action.  1  believe  that  it  does  do  so,  and  that  It 
increases  the  temptation  to  drunkenness  and  sensual  excesses. 
There  has,  of  course,  been  a  great  decrease,  not  onlv  relative 
but  absolute,  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  classes,  viz.  fanners 
and  agriculliiral  labonrera,  which,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  clergjmen,  seem  to  stand  highest  in  respect  of  physical  health 
and  longevity.  But  there  are  sundry  outdoor  occupations 
favourable  to  physical  development,  as  those  of  (piarrymen, 
carters,  and  excavators,  which  number  more  largely  than  before. 
Certain  subdivisions  of  these  classes  arc  very  migratorv,  and 
do  not  marrv  so  fi-eC|uentlv  as  town  artisans;  and  their  nffsjirinp, 
when  they  have  anv.  are  apt  to  be  degenerate.  The  village 
artisan,  on  the  whole  a  useful  and  healthy  element  in  the 
population,  has  also  died  out,  or,  to  spestk  more  strictly,  has 
migrated  to  the  town  and  become  a  journeymiin,  earning,  per- 
haps, a  larger  income,  hut  wearing  out  more  quickly.  The 
increase  of  facilities  for  locomotion  has  created  a  new  occupa- 
tion, that  of  railway  employes,  healthy  in  most  of  its  conditions, 
but  subject  to  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  due  to  its  extreme 
liftbiiily  to  fatal  accidents.    The  growth  of  the  jirofessionol 
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,  of  those  who  live  by  tlidr  brains  ratlier  tlinn  their 
es,  of  those  wbo  mini-iter  in  vaiioiis  ways  to  wealth  and 
ry,  and  who  dwpll  almost  exclusively  in  towns,  has  bpen 
very  great,  and  most  of  iliese  are  very  liabli;  to  tliose  three 
most  jiolpui  inannitai'v  agencies  of  our  time,  hurrv,  won-y.  and 
intwniieriince.  Among'  artis;ius  a  ptjod  dpal  of  labour  liati  been 
tnmpferred  from  ibe  open  air  to  within  doors,  and  for  the  ri<ks 
of  iiick-mont  wvaliier  liave  liei/n  aubstituti^il  ihose  of  fonl  and 
rebre;ilhod  air.  The  constantly  advancing  substitution  of 
mnchimTy  fur  liandirraft  has  led  to  an  enormous  develo]jment 
of  the  coal  and  iron  industries.  These  employ  a  vast  mass  of 
en,  among  whom  tht-  death-rates  f'rdui  aeciilf-nt  are  liifih,  and 
ose  t'li'Hi  disease  considerable;  Itut  their  niiijili  and  laborious 
mde  of  life,  aa  I  have  said  eUewhere,  brinjr''  ihem  much 
under  the  operation  of  natural  selection :  they  multiply  fast, 
and  produce  a  hardy  if  uncomely  and  uncultured  race. 

Tlie  inti-odnction  of  pois-lightin^,  and.  to  aless  extent,  that 
of  rock-oil.  Iiave  led  to  a  jrreat  increase  of  nocturnal  labour, 
which  is  flleo  favoured  hv  the  requirements  oi'  the  capital 
invested  in  machinery.  The  cft'ect,  if  it  had  not  been  mitigated 
by  lir|;islation,  would  pnibaldv  have  been  very  destructive  to  life 
and  health.   Noelumal  labour  usually  implie;-  labour  ui  heated 
and  foul  air,  and  of  an  exiianstinfi  kind;  iind,  even  apart  from 
that,  the  healtli-stali<tic'<  of  policemen  and  others  who  ivork  in 
th--  iii<;ht  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mitural  periodicity  of 
functions  cannot  be  intcifered  with  with  complete  impunity. 
It  ie  not.  perhaps,  chimerical  to  expect  that  the  cheapening 
Mid  practical  application  of  the  electric  light  may  make  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  conditions  of  some  kinds  of  labour. 
The  inflnence  of  lij;lit  on  vital  action  is  in  this  country  almost 
always  fnvournble.  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evil  resulting  to 
man  from  the  prolonged  daylight  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  but  we 
canilraw  no  ci^ncluaiona  bearing  on  animal  life  from  Siemens'* 
interesting  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  on 
TC^tatioD  ;  for,  a<  Buckle  pointed  out,  tlie  two  kinds  of  life  do 
not  attain  their  hiirbest  vigour  or  perfection  side  by  side,  or 
oniW  similar  condilion*. 

T>>  ibe  nature  of  the  house*  in  which  the  people  live  we 
can  hardly  attribute  too  much  importance,  in  the  early 
pnt  of  this  century  there  were  very  great  provincial,  dif- 
teiiBce*  in  this  respect,  but  by  fur  the  larger  part  of  the 
pT'liulation  is  now  housed  in  dwellings  of  comparatively 
rettflit  erection,  and  approaching  in  some  degree  towards 
a  imilann  type.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  average  High- 
Iwil  hovel,  buUt  and  managed  on  the  piinciple  that  '  the 
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clartier  the  cosier,'  but  wliicli,  if  small  anil  dirty,  wns  usuoll] 
warm,  ami  in  wliicli  miK-li-iieedefl  ventilation  was  provided— 
uniiiteiitinnally.  indeed — by  the  nutnerous  chinks  in  the  waUs 
coiitra!(t  Uiis  mtli  the  Cumberland  house :  large,  roomy,  am 
dean,  but  ajit  to  be  cold,  and  only  pitvente^l  from  being  colds 
Btiil  by  tlie  almost  licrmetical  scaling  of  the  wiiidown.  Thl 
worst  kindfi  of  teiicmcnta  in  large  towns,  and  notably  in  thi 
wynds  of  Kdinliur!»h  and  Glii^gow,  combined  the  worst  featuni 
of  both  these,  the  dirt,  the  crowding,  and  the  want  of  ventila. 
tion;  while  there  were  favoured  diatrictn  known  to  me  in  thi 
South  of  England,  where  the  cottages,  generally  lialf-timlx-rw 
or  built  of  pise,  were  at  once  wni-m,  diT,  roomy,  and  tokirnblj 
clean. 

The  subject  of  randern  bousefi  for  the  working  classes — hofl 
they  are  built,  and  how  thev  ought  to  be — has  frequently  beel 
debated  in  this  section,  and  would  fumisli  material  for  a  dozen 
addresses  sncli  as  mine.  I  will  make  but  two  or  three  remsric 
on  it  in  pa?-ing.  Landlonls,  whether  from  philiinthropy  an 
a  sense  of  duty  or  iiiflueuced  by  public  opinion,  have  doni 
much  to  unprove  the  dwelling:,  on  their  estates,  and  specula livi 
builders  have,  to  some  extent,  been  coerced  by  Building  Act 
and  bye-lawB  ;  but  I  do  not  tliitik  the  improvement  is  so  gres 
aa  is  usually  supposed,  If  it  were,  one  would  expect  to  see  t 
decided  improvement  in  the  death-rate  from  phthisiP,  froo 
pnlraonarv  diseaf^ct,  and  from  rheumatism ;  for  warmth,  drip 
ness,  and  jU'oper  ventilation  ought  to  act  favourahly  ujHin  al 
tlifac  :  wliereafl.  in  fact,  if  phthihi'i  bus  decreased,  other  pal 
monaiy  diseases  have  quite  inadiv  iiji  the  difference ;  and  thun 
ia  no  improvement  in  rhoumatLsm,  I  should  say  that,  a.*  a  rule 
the  requirements  of  decency  are  more  studied  than  they  use 
to  be,  and  that,  perhaps,  dryness  of  site  and  foundation  L*  mtm 
looked  to;  moreover,  Ijy  the  jtei'sistout  action  of  medical  mel 
ami  ^nniti^l■in^s.  includiii«r  inauv  n:imi;s  well  known  in  thi 
section,  so  much  has  been  done  for  water  siijiply  and  seweragi 
and  disjiosftl  oi'  refuse-  that  the  great  scourge  of  enteric  fcvor  ii 
being  grudually  abated ;  but  thin  walls,  bad  mortar,  and  dims 
roofing  cannot  make  warm  and  dry  houses. 

One  curious  and  unexpected  result  of  huildin;;  improved  cot 
tapes  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  I  am  informed  that  in  i 
ecrtain  Highland  district  where  the  proprietflrs  have  cxerte 
themselves  to  build  decent  and  air-tight  dwellings  for  their  ama 
tenants,  crofters,  and  labourers,  instead  of  any  imjirovemen 
ill  health  IbUowing.  consumption,  formerly  uncommon,  hecarai 
veiy  rile  and  deadly.  Similarly  the  natives  of  New  Zvalanc 
though  their  oi-dinarj'  mode  of  lodging  a  about  aa  ill-coutriv 
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nnwhoksome  as  can  he  conceived,  are  said  to  suffer  in 
ilUi,  and  specifically  Ui  hecome  more  phthisical,  when  they 
e  to  liv-ing  in  hoiises  of  the  European  pattern.  In  the  case 
thf  Hiyliliiuders  it  is  probably  want  fit'  ventilation  which  is 
IP  fault  of  iJie  new  and  comfortabli.i  houses.  On  tlie  whole, 
would  probably  be  well  to  adapt  to  cottafje- building  the 
Tiniiuy  ride  of  British  politicB,  correcting  the  evils  of  the 
al  type  of  dwelling,  whatever  it  may  be,  rather  than  seeking 
introduce  an  entirely  new  one. 

e  present  Earl  of  Derby,  in  an  address  delivered  to  tliis 
ition  several  ycai-s  a^o,  rccoramendod  that  the  difficulty 
It  in  the  way  of  constrncting  workmen's  dwellings  in  towns 
exorbitant  price  of  sites  should  be  met  by  increasing 
ical  elevation  of  the  buildings.    And  we  see  that  the 
rvation  of  buildings  is  constantly  being  increased,  though  not 
wiicli  in  the  case  of  workmen's  dwellings  as  of  upper  class 
ses,  hotels,  and  warehouees.    The  change  is  not  one  to  be 
iimended.  A  street  50  feet  wide,  with  houses  80  feet  high,  is 
y  more  pervious  to  sun  and  wind  than  a  liine  of  20  feet, 
(titli  houses  of  3'2  feet.    The  population  on  the  same  area  will 
probiibty  be  about  the  same ;  and  Dr.  Fan-  has  shown  us  that, 
trrit  paribus,  the  rate  oi"  mortality  increase?!  as  the  den.'-ity  of 
ipuliition.    Lofty  staircases  tell  unfavourably  on  thi'  heidth 
of  those  who  frequently  ascend  them;  hence  the  nntemia  and 
ftinctioual  affections  of  the  heart  wliich  are  the  plague  of 
London  hou;-emiiids.    And  there  are  other  evils  connected 
ilh  over-lofty  houses  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  *  Auld 
leekie." 

Re5pect!ng  wliat  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
^encies  which  have  favourably  modified  public  health  in  re- 
cent times,  viz.  the  improved  cleansing  of  towns  and  villages 
by  means  of  sewers  or  otherwise,  I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two. 
One  remark  I  would  m.ake  is,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised 
or  disappuiuted  if  u  slij^ht  rchipsc  in  the  death-rate  should 
ucnir  within  a  few  years  after  the  inti'odiiction  of  an  improved 
item  of  town  drainage,  ivhen  other  morbid  causes  begin  to 
11  tipon  weakly  lives  that  have  been  saved  from  perishing  by 
mntics.  Another  is,  that  the  restriction  of  the  term  'jire- 
:iHnble  disen-ea  '  to  those  controllable  by  cleanliness,  disinfi'c- 
'nD,  and  quarantine  ia  likely  to  turn  away  peo|)le's  eyes  from 
g7*at  deal  of  good  work  which  might  be  done  to  prevent 
tiler  kinds  of  disease. 
Take  for  example  phthisis.  Many  years  ago,  I  remember, 
Charl&H  Hastings  informed  me  that  in  Woreestcrsbire 
lilliiais  was  endemic  on  the  cluy  suilci,  and  comparatively  rare 
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Boi].  The  death-rate  from  it  has  pretty  certaioly  diminish 
in  our  days,  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  indicated  by  ti 
Registrar-General  for  England's  retunis:  ajid  the  great  exten 
sion  uf  agricultural  drainiige  uiny  s\i:\ve  witli  imjjroved  mediiri 
treatment  the  greater  jiart  of  the  credit.  In  this  ca^e  l[| 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  projirietors  has  led  Uiem  to  adopt  sk 
improvement  which,  aa  aa  incidental  result,  has  benefited  li 
public  health.  Unfortunately,  no  such  pecuniary  interest  i 
visible  (I  do  not  say  it  does  not  really  exist,  but  it  is  n 
visible)  to  tlie  ni.imducturcrs  who  defile  the  atmosphere  of  n 
populous  districts  ivlth  smoke,  and  thus  largely  increase  thi 
pulmonary  death-rate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  great  am 
steady  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  the  I 
generation  in  the  death-rates-  of  young  iicrsons  of  btitJi  sexe 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirty,  is  due  in  great  measure 
the  diminution  of  diseases  other  than  those  generally  call 
preventable,  such  diminution  being  brought  about  to  a  gre. 
extent  by  the  more  or  leas  enlightened  action  uf  politicians  am 
philanthrojiists,  and  the  education  of  public  opinion.  As 
rule  children— I  do  not  say  infants — are  better  fed,  clotH 
and  cared  for  than  they  used  to  be;  si'liooLi  arc  better  built, 
ventilated,  and  regulated ;  there  is  more  consideration 
protei'tion  for  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves;  and  tbi 
spirit  of  our  factory  legislation  has  penetrated  further  tli; 
its  actual  enactments.  There  are  those  who  think  that  tbes4 
enactments  extend  too  far — those  who  are  so  enamoured  (H 
liberty  that  they  would  demand  in  lai-gcr  incisui  e  the  libertw 
to  hurt  themselves  and  others ;  hut  it  is  ditticult  to  believe  tLa( 
such  ]ier&onB  have  looked  at  the  facts  from  the  point  of  viem 
of  the  sanitarian  or  the  statist ieian. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  law  laid  dowu  by  Dr.  Farr, 
tliat  mortality  increases  in  towns  ivith  density  of  population. 
There  i:^  considerable  difficulty  in  stating  exactly  the  degree 
of  aggregation  in  any  given  town,  as  the  municipal  areas  vary, 
greatly  in  their  relation  to  the  actual  space  briilt  upon.  On  & 
small  scale  the  melhoil  invented  by.  I  think,  Professor  Gaii-d- 
ner  may  be  useful :  he  ascertaiued  the  exact  area  nf  smaU 
dietricl^  of  which  he  had  procured  a  census,  first  by  metisura- 
tion  of  the  ma]J,  and  afterwards,  as  a  check,  by  weighing  the 
irregularly  shaped  portions  of  a  map  which  he  bad  cut  into  sec- 
tions. I  meutiou  this  to  indicate  the  natui  e  of  one  of  the  prac-  ■' 
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jl  difficulties  mseparablc  from  thij  kind  of  computation, 
ere  i?,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  the  rough  Dr.  Fiirr's  rule 
correct.  Aud  it  may  he  extended  further  than  it  was  hy 
Even  in  rural  districts,  whether  in  Kngltind  or  in  Scot- 
ri,  ihe  sparser  the  population  the  lower,  jfcnerally  spenlcing, 
[!ie  death-rate.  Most  of  the  apparent  c\i:eptiou3  occur  in 
ne  lOountainouB  districts  where  lead-mining,  a  form  of  in- 
^try  notoriously  prejudicial  to  health,  drawe  away  the  male 
ji(i])u!«tion  from  purely  agricultural  or  pastoral  ]>ur?uits. 

Differences  of  climule.  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terra 
iiferences,  that  is,  which  depend  on  latitude  and  longitude, 
prL'vsiling  winds,  and  amount  of  rainfall — seem  to  have  little  to 
with  the  matter,  however  much,  Mr.  Haviland  may  shotv  us, 
have  to  do  with  particular  diseases.  The  favoured  districts 
t  numerous  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  on  both  sides 
Border,  it  is  true :  and  these  are  Ihe  colder  parts  of  the 
d;  hut  they  are  also  the  parts  where  popuhition  is  most 
ty.  The|M)ints  which  seem  to  he  really  differential,  beside 
p  degree  of  aggregation,  the  oecupations  and  habits  of  the 
iplc.  are  the  soil,  drainage,  and  water-supply;  and  these  are 
hxp;>ily  more  or  less  capable  of  amendment  where  bad,  for 
en  stiff  clays  yield  somewhat  of  their  vicious  damp  to  deep 
il  jmhcious  drainage.  First  of  all,  however,  in  importance, 
must  repent,  stand';  Ihe  degree  of  aggregation,  of  contiguily 
'  iMu  lo  man.  Men  seem  in  this  clhnate  and  country  to  be 
t  healthy  where  they  see  least  of  each  other,  where  they 
luce  and  convey  the  least  infection ;  in  fact  ,  where  the  pro- 
ion  home  hy  man  to  nature  is  the  most  msignificant, 
berevcr  a  town  exists,  whether  it  he  an  old  one,  whose  de~ 
ving  houses  stand  on  a  soil  pestiferous  with  the  nccnniula- 
itj  of  generations,  or  a  brand-new  one,  thrown  together  hy 
edy  sipeculators,  as  regardless  of  the  laws  of  health  as  the 
j»an  iuhabitants  are  ignorant  of  them— in  either  case  that 
tnwn  is  a  focus  and  centre  of  disease  and  mortality. 

Physical  degeneration — or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  diminu- 
3  in  stature,  in  bulk,  in  aptitude  for  niililary  service— is  also, 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  an  afl'air  of  tlie  towns; 
t  it  does  not  necessarily  march  pari  passu  with  the  increase 
mortality  and  disease,  nor  depend  upon  precisely  the  same 
«w.    Thus  I  found,  on  a  comparison  of  ihc  boys  of  a  ccrti- 
6cd  industrial  school  with  those  of  a  day  iudustiial  one.  that 
the  latter,  though  more  scantily  fed  and  worse  Iwlged,  were 
ysicidly  better  developed.   In  Hclginoi.  (Juetelet  found  that 
jlatnrc  of  citizens  slightly  surpassed  that  of  peasants  at 
al  ages.    Perhaps  this  was  partly  because  in  Belgium,  a* 
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elaewhere  ou  the  ContineDt,  the  upper  and  jirofessional 
live  more  exclusively  in  the  towns  than  is  the  case  in  I 
Partly  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  freer  operation  of  nalural 
selection,  and  to  a  lower  nmrna^e-ntte  iiniong  the  city  prole- 
taiiat,  who  here  are  so  prolific.    The  problem  whether  eilizen 
communities  reproduce  themselves  permanently  is,  I  believe, 
unsolved,  and  its  solution  is  becoming  a  matter  of  moment  lor 
oui'selves.    Does  the  enhant'ed  mortality  of  cities  strike  mo 
heavily  the  seasoned  native  or  the  new  countr>'  immifrrant? 
I  am  di,*posed  to  believe  that  it  is  the  immigi'aut  thai  suflcrs 
most,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  aecliraatisatioii  amou 
the  lower  classes  of  toivns.    If  it  be  difficult  to  trace  it  amon 
the  upper  or  burgess  class,  that  may  be  due  to  some  speci, 
hindrances,  such  as  the  constant  rising  and  falling  in  wealth  aad 
In  the  social  6c;tle  which  afl'ccts  tlie  class ;  the  tendency  of  those 
who  rise  to  join  the  rural  aristocracy,  and  of  those  who  sink  to^ 
emigrate  and  disagipear.     It  is  commonly  said  that  it  is  no^f 
possible  to  find  a  third  generation  of  pure  native  Parisians ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  noble  families,  who  hare 
generally  dwelt  in  the  cities,  show  a  pennanent  vitality;  and: 
the  Jews,  who  have  dwelt  in  towns,  and  eschewed  all  rurul 
occupations,  for  so  many  generations,  show  no  signs  of  dying 
out,  but  multiply  and  thrive.    It  would  be  a  laborious  but 
not,  I  think,  a  veiy  difficult  task  to  work  out  from  the  regis- 
ters the  ]jroblem  as  it  concerns  the  Irish  community  in  some 
one  of  our  cities;  but  I  have  never  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
undertake  it. 

Let  us  now  look  around  and  try  to  make  an  estimate  of 
present  position  as  regards  public  health. 

We  ai'e  in  a  state  of  transition,  as  has  already  been  poin 
out,  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  mode  of  life;  and  wc  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  physical  changes  going  on  among  ourselves,! 
as  a  result  of  the  variouE  alterations  In  our  surroundings  and 
conditions. 

Perhaps  the  modifications  of  our  mortality  statisfics  are 
smaller  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  average  duration 
of  life  may  be  very  slightly  increasing,  the  death-ratea  of  infants 
stationar}'.  of  females  at  most  ages  and  of  boys  and  young 
men  decreasing,  of  men  about  and  beyond  middle  age  iucreoBing, 

The  physical  type  is  altermg.  and  that  not  merely  by 
termigration  and  mixture  of  blood.     It  is  probably  on  tin 
whole  deteriorating.    At  least  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  townsmen  are  diminishing  somewhat  in  stature  an 
bulk,  and  that  the  average  size  of  tne  head  is  smaller  in  the  pn 
eeut  than  in  the  passing  generation.    On  these  points  we  sh; 
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tno«"  nior*  when  the  Anlhroporaotric  Coniraittp.o  of  the  Bri- 
''h  Aiflociation  shall  have  coino  to  an  end  cif'  its  labours. 
It  ifl  pn'hable  that  bodily  iufiruiitieB,  auch  as  disqualify  for 
litary  service,  are  on  the  iiitreasf.'  umnng  us.    Suuh  at  least 
ihe  "i)i[iion  of  recruitini;  officers,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
•"pled  unreservedly,  inasmuch  aa  so  many  more  lucrative 
patioQS  arc  open  to  alrong  and  healthy  men  that  they  ppo- 
1t  do  not  sec  a  fair  sample  of  the  population.    A  coUation 
ihc  French  statistics  tenda  to  lend  support  lo  the  unfavoui'- 
'e  view,  for  among  the  departments  Moi'bihan,  a  thinly- 
ijilcd  and  decidedly  backward  agriciillural  district,  yields 
■  sutalk'^t  pvopurtitm  of  rejections  for  inKmiilies,  while  the 
wd  and  the  Seine  InCcrieure,  two  of  thcgreat  manufacturing 
tres,  yield  three  thiiea  as  many  rejections,  and  atand  cloae 
ihi-  bottom  of  the  sciile.    In  Belgium,  East  Flanders  occu- 
s,  I  believe,  a  similar  position. 

Slime  of  the  must  formidable  of  diseases  are  diminishing  in 
"iiy.  Thus  phthisis,  as  already  remarked,  is  lessening  in 
valence,  it  would  eeem.  owing  to  improvements  In  drainage 
I  in  some  of  the  conditions  of  life,  and  lesaening  also  in 
biy,  owing  to  improved  medical  treatment.  Enteric  fever 
^■aiJually  yielding  to  the  exertions  of  our  sanitarians,  and 
"Ilpox  has  given  way  considerably  owing  to  the  Compulsory 
RCcmatioB  Ads,  Tbesc  Acts  belong  to  n  long  series  of 
urea,  such  as  the  Factory  and  Adulteration  Acts,  which 
due  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  right 
duty  of  a  Government  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  people, 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  during  the  ]>ast 
._  of  Parliament  a  Vaccination  Bill  of  a  distinctly  re- 
ade  character  w;is  hiistily  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
ivi'mmvnt — a  Bill  enabbng  refractory  and  wrong-headed 
Ttom,  on  payment  of  a  single  -mall  fine,  to  defy  the  law  and 
(■[1  Iht.'ir  children  unvaocinaled.  tbii«  not  only  exposing  such 
"iln-'n  ro  greitt  risk  of  di^tigur^:ment,  bUndneaa,  and  death, 
t  prodding  so  many  jjos? iblu  foci  of infcctionfor their reason- 
le  and  law-abiding  neigiiboura. 
Therw  was  much  force  and  meaning  in  the  humorous  sug- 
lion  of  Sir  William  Jeimer,  that  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
iL'trious  name,  that  the  Government,  if  really  bentoncurry- 
,  lavoui-  with  the  groundlings  by  this  miachievous  course, 
uuld  save  time  and  trouble  by  selling  licenses  to  keep 
ildren  unvacciuated.  imd  thus  spread  the  small-pox.  Such 
cnses,  though  producing  the  same  amount  of  mischief  to 
e,  hf^lh,  and  beauty,  would  at  all  events  not  have  the  dis- 
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advnntago  of  publicly  cshibilinn;  the  futility  of  tlio  law  ana 
bringincT  it=  admiiiNtraliim  into  cnntompt. 

Of  the  nmnuiit  of  resistance  oncounteri'd  by  ihe  pros<-iit 
law  some  idea  inJiy  be  gatbi'rcd  from  a  ri'turn  miide  to  tllo 
House  of  Commons  in  March  la^^t,  on  the.  motion  of  Mr  Otwav. 
The  number  of  persons  iinprisoncd  for  contumiicy  up  to  that 
date  hnd  been  f<T,  iind  the  number  of  those  fined  3.!*2!*.  Only 
(il4,  or  a  little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  lotnl  number,  hnd 
been  proceeded  rip;atnst  more  than  once,  of  whom  oC3  had 
been  fined;  .149  bHil  been  fined  more  than  twice.  167  more 
than  tlirice,  93  more  than  four  limes,  49  more  than  five  times. 
32  more  than  six  times;  and  14  persons  had  been  impri^iOQed 
more  ihan  once. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  thic  Hst  that,  while  the  dread  ofa 
single  fine  wonld  have  scarcely  any  effect  on  an  ifrnoraiit.  care- 
I(-s*,  or  miiiifuideil  parent,  the  Bvatem,  as  now  adniininlered,  of 
repealed  »mull  fines  at  intervale  sufficient  to  give  a  foent 
pejiilnilifE,  produces  the  desired  effect  in  all  but  a  verj-  small 
minority  of  cases.  And  the  last  fmgmcnl  of  a  reasonable 
ground  for  hesitating;  to  put  the  law  in  force,  the  last  shadow 
of  nn  excuse  for  hesitaiiDg  to  obey  it,  has  been  removed  bv 
the  officinl  provision  of  a  Euppiv  of  vaccine  matter  from  the 
calf. 

Meanwhile,  just  when  we  in  Bi-itain  are  threatened  with 
this  reaetioiiary  measure,  we  learn  that  the  Japunese  GoverD- 
ment,  always  eager  to  copy  the  best  Kuropean  examples,  have 
introduced  a  Compulsory  Vaccination  Aci. 

Leaving  now  the  consideration  of  diseases  which,  like  small- 
pox, are  diminishing,  let  us  turn  to  such  as  are  becoming  more 
common  and  more  formidable.  Of  most  of  these  the  increase 
is  euppoeed  to  be  attributable  to  the  greater  complexitv  and 
strn"'clin"  ehnraeler  of  life,  the  increase  of  hurrv  and  worrr. 
They  are  chiefly  affections  of  the  heart  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  change  for  i!ie  worse  is  notable  especially  in 
men — men  in  the  autumn  and  summer  of  their  livcf — as  Mr. 
Welron  has  shown  in  more  than  one  statistical  paper.  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  had 
it  not  recently  been  handled  with  so  much  ability  by  Dr. 
Cricbtou  Browne,  in  bit  address  on  Psychology  to  the  British 
JMcdical  Association  —  an  address  the  whole  of  which,  but 
especially  that  part  which  deals  with  the  jirincipIcB  of  educs- 
tioti  in  relation  to  cerebral  physiology.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
commending  to  your  perusal.  Dr.  Crichtoti  Browne  is  of 
opinion  that  not  merely  the  nervous  temperament  but  the 
reurotic  diathesis  is  on  the  increase  among  us,  and  that  the 
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^.-wtli  uf  aclu;ii  iTi^iiinitv,  ivlilcli  [ifficia!  i^tntistics  affirm,  i?  not 
merely  an  nflair  ot'  figiirL's,  nf  laws,  aud  of  cstimiitioii,  liut  an 
actual  fatl.  In  iMs  opinion  lif  i.'  backed  by  that  accurate 
oliserver  nitil  cautious  reasoner  Dr.  Jglm  Sibbald,  »ud  to  it  I 
un  inclined  to  adbere. 

But  wc  are  come  together  not  bo  much  to  inquire  into  the 
enact  fondition  of  the  public  health  he  into  the  practicable 
methods  of  ameliorating  it.  Three  ways  of  doing  this  are 
before  us  for  special  consideration  during  the  present  meeting, 
Tiz.  the  best  modes  of  organising  and  officering  our  sanitary 
forces,  the  best  ways  of  applying  their  work  to  existing  build- 
ings, and  the  best  ways  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  purity  of 
our  streams  and  water-supplies,  I  shall  not  presume  to  enter 
on  ihese  (piesiions  in  the  few  minutes  that  remain  to  me;  but 
I  would  like,  before  we  separate,  to  say  a  few  words  on  what 
may  lie  done  towards  the  improvement  of  dwellings  and  of 

As  for  dwellings,  though  the  multiplying  of  euactmenis  is 
Wd.iiiid  the  multiplying  ot  officials  is  worse,  increasing  expense 
sDii  milking  openings  for  jobbery,  1  am  disposed  tu  favour  a 
miwimite  extension  of  Icyblation,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
pniliifiition  uf  what  is  certainly  known  lo  be  migchievouB  or 
nn-jifc.  Thus  it  seems  monstrous  that  uieu  should  be  allowed 
lo  Willi  new  houses  within  onlinary  flood-mark,  as  has  been 
(lone  in  hundreds  of  cases  within  my  own  knowledge  of  late 
years.  There  are  other  offences  against  the  laws  of  nature 
»liich  are  so  clearly  pi-oved  to  be  such  that  they  are  almost 
criminal,  such  as  canyiug  a  soil-pipe  under  a  house,  or  placing 
a^rale^closet  in  the  middle  of  it,  neglecting  to  trap  a  main 
drain,  and  so  forth.  Surely  the  perpetrator  of  these  things 
"u^'hi  to  be  held  responsible  in  purse  or  in  person,  WHiea 
s;i  oitrwurked  or  nmddleheaded  signalmaii  or  pointsman  cum- 
mii'  a  Idunder  which  has  fatal  consequences,  he  is  amenable 
ID  the  i;riminiil  law  ;  much  more  should  the  artisan  be  so  who  by 
KainjuDg  his  work  lirings  death  into  an  unsuspecting  house- 
hotil.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  public,  the 
liHUsc-tenunts,  are  generally  indifferent  to  these  things,  because 
Diey  aviiid  putting  themselves  to  an  expense  they  can  often 
111  ill  affiml  in  investigating  their  house-drains  for  the  sake  of 
idtiuliiful  benefit.'  I  should  say  that  among  the  upper  aud 
niiddli'  L'hisses  at  least  there  is  a  great  thouph  vague  horror  of 
'baJ  drains ; '  but  ihcy  have  not  usiially  the  skill  nor  the  power 
lo  protect  themselves,  the  masonV  am!  plumber's  work,  good 
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or  bad,  being  covered  up  or  concealed.  Few  principles  i 
buUtling  seem  t"  me  more  vnluable  tlian  this:  that  ihe  whol 
work  connected  with  the  drainage  of  a  house — sinks,  soil-pip- 
ejects,  and  so  forth — should  hr.  so  placed  as  to  be  readil 
inspected  and  investigated.  Meanwhile,  as  the  public  are 
incompetent  to  protect  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
liberty  of  builders  and  plumbers  tn  do  mischief  should  b 
cloBCly  restricted. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  this  has  been  done  it  will  continu< 
to  be  necessary  to  educate  the  community  (I  will  quote  here 
a  Cincinnati  sanitarian,  Dr.  Minor)  'as  to  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  gunrdin":  against  those  special  causes  of  disoase  duft 
to  the  collection  of  large  numbi.Ts  of  ]ieopk"  on  limited  areas. 
The  ]iossibilities  of  public  hygiene,'  be  continues,  'depend  on 
such  education;  and  to  promote  it  should  be  one  of  the  miun 
objects  of  health  autbfirities.  whether  municipal.  Stale,  or 
national;  for  without  it  they  Iiave  no  firm  foundation  in  a. 
country  having  either  a  republican  or  a  democratic  fm-ni  nl 
government.' 

Of  the  need  for  such  education  in  Cincinnati  we  mav  judgs 
from  the  fact  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  city  di'ains  into  the  Ohio 
rivei-  above  tlie  public  waterworks. 

In  this  country',  at  present,  local  government  works  pretty 
fairly,  the  lack  ol'  education  being  supplied  by  the  control  o" 
a  central  body,  which  can  avnil  itself  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  experts ;  liut,  in  view  of  the  progress  ol'  democracy, 
Dr.  Minor's  advice  as  to  the  sanitaiy  education  of  tlic  masses 
becomes  more  important. 

But  education  is  needed  in  mitny  matters  pertaining  to  henlth 
which  concern  individuals  rather  tlian  the  jiublic.  The  need  of 
ventilation  In  houses  is  one  of  these. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  accustomed — so  Sir  Robert  Christison 
tells  me — to  carry,  when  on  his  rounds,  a  good  stout  cane  or 
stick ;  and  when  he  had  to  visit  a  case  of  fever  among  the  poor 
of  Edinburgh  this  stick  was  very  a]jt  to  be  carried  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  So  the  end  of  the  stick  was  very  apt  Ui  pnke 
itself  through  the  window;  and  the  window  was  very  apt  to 
remain  unmended  until  the  termination  of  the  case,  when  the 
worthy  Doctor  would  send  a  glazier, 

I  must  ask  your  patience  while  I  say  a  word  or  two  on  tho 
hygiene  of  schools.  Something  has  been  done  for  this,  but 
more  remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  the  systematic  pro- 
duclion  of  myopia  (of  short-sightedness)  should  be  stopped. 
In  truth  tho  due  balance  of  tlie  /lovrnx^  and  yutivaa-Tiicr},  tlie 
mental  and  physical  education,  has  hardly  yet  been  reached  : 
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»ad,  looking  af  tlie  mattpr  from  tlie  hygienic  point  of  view, 
itiitiigli  I  allow  that  in  eomt'  upper  class  schools  athletics  are 
di-  too  much  ot,  I  do  not  think  the  best  is  Joue  for  the 
T^ical  dcvi'lopment  of  the  rising  generation.  In  »omc  di- 
lioH.=  ref^triclion  of  natural  liboi'ty  L-i  cnrrird.  I  think,  too 
.  The  lamented  Miss  Carpenlcr,  towards  tlie  clo&e  of  her 
■,  had  eomt-  to  dislike  the  system  of  boarding-t^cliools  for  the 
"Idren  of  the  poor,  and  to  consider  it  at  best  a  sort  of  pis 
~.  She  was  thinking  chiefly,  no  doubt,  of  the  moral 
uit*;  I  am  lookinj;  at  the  physical  ones.  I  have  alitiuly 
cniioned  a  fact  wliicli  may  he  valuable,  if  corroborated — 
.n  I  find  the  scnntilj--fed  gtitter-cbildreu  of  a  day  industrial 
ho-il  superior  physically  to  the  well-led  onen  of  a  well- 
iwgwi  boarding  industrial  one.  1  have  little  doubt  the  same 
enority  would  Ik-  found  in  the  workhouse  children  who  are 
ardttl  out  over  those  who  are  kept  en  masse  in  workhouse 
hools.  No  Ic^t  an  authority  than  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick 
(■e  gave,  in  a  Presidential  address  to  this  section,  the  weight  of 
'.s  opinion  in  favour  of  the  schools,  resting  it  on  the  ]»w  mur- 
litv  obtained  in  some  of  tliem — so  low,  1  believe,  as  three  per 
-lusaiid.  Well,  tills  is  a  wonderfully  low  death-rate;  but  it 
"Kutiiied  by  keeping  the  children,  as  regards  infection  and 
a>e,  in  an  expensive  glass  case  :  and  1  suspect  that  in  the 
iir<e  of  a  year  or  two  after  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
■id  tlicy  would  be  found  to  experience  a  high  and  compen- 
toTT  inortaiit}',  and  to  fail  es])ecial]y  in  liardihood  and  in  self- 
Hsagcinent- 

1  'pent  my  autumnal  holiday  this  year  in  a  thinly-peopled 
rici  of  the  Western  Highlands,  with  some  atntislies  of  which 
liBVf  been  favoured  by  the  Itegi-trar- General  for  Scothiiid. 
f  population- — which,  though  poorly  lodged,  cujoys.  it  would 
,  in  no  common  degree  tlie  blessings  of  health,  happiness, 
i  innocence — auffers  a  mortality  under  15  per  thousand,  of 
hich  one-tenth  only  U  due  to  phthisis,  and  one-fifth  consists 
deaths  of  persons  over  eighty  years  of  age.    Boarded  out 
img  the  peasaulfi  are  a  number  of  the  young  pauper  chil- 
-Q  iif  Glasgow,  whose  healthy  .ippearance  compares  fairly 
'til  lliat  of  the  young  Highlauilers :  and  I  believe  that  the 
liiu  of  labour  and  economy,  the  insensible  training  of  the 
ulties  of  obf-ervation,  forethought,  and  self-reliance,  acquired 
iliB  free  and  varied  life  of  that  jiurc  atmosphere,  are  likely 
iili'Vi'l'ip  them  into  far  more  healthy  and  useful  members  of 
icii'lv  than  hcrdint;  tosrethor  under  the  necessarily  Procrus- 
■1  system  of  a  large  boarding-scliool. 

One  last  word  on  athletics.    The  athletic  moveniont  may 
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be  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  the  bookish  one,  with  its  too 
early  comppf itive  sfrufrgleB,  wliich  threaten  ah'eady,  accordiiiir 
to  Crichton  Browne,  to  increase  I'atiil  brain  diaease  amoiif:  our 
youths.  But  it  has  the  same  disadvantage  as  a  purely  classical 
education.  It  may  give  power  and  discipline  to  the  body,  as 
classics  do  to  the  mind;  but  neither  of  them  has  much  immediate 
or  direct  iisefulnes:; ;  neither  of  them,  as  a  rule,  traiits  the 
student  for  his  I'ului-e  work  in  the  world.  And  this  apparent 
fruitlessness  and  want  of  object  disgusts  some  of  the  best  minds 
among  boys,  and  reacts  unfavourably  on  the  rest,  actually 
indisposing  and  unfitting  them  for  plodding  prnetical  work, 
generating  a  craving  fur  excitement,  and  thus  laying  them 
open  to  vai'ious  temptations. 

A  half-time  arrangement  of  some  sort  is  dearable  in  lower- 
class  schools,  as  much  Sfi  in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing 
diatricta.  And  the  ivay  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas  about 
making  bodily  exercise  useful  were  taken  up  at  Oxford 
showed  the  feeling  among  the  flower  of  our  youth,  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  needed  to  produce  and  maintain  sound 
minds  in  healthy  bodies. 
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TWO  years  ago  at  Cheltenham,  Professor  Bonamy  Price, 
occupying  the  ]>ugitioR  in  which  I  now  unworthily  succeed 
hiin  and  the  President  of  this  year's  Coiij^reaa,  entered  an  aide 

aiid  interesting  jirote^t  against  the  tendency  of  political  eeon- 
omuits  to  give  a  rigorous  seientifie  form  to  their  teaching,  and 
tocoiicli  this  scientific  teacliiii"  in  lansuajie  aa  remote  from  that 
of  cnrnmon  life  a^  the  technical  woi'ds  of  the  mathematician 
anil  the  chemist.'  Pcrha}>s  the  waminrr  was  necessary  and 
nA\  timed.  At  all  eveiits  the  field  of  useful  work  which  Pro- 
foj?or  lionamj-  Price  elaimed  fur  the  ecnnomist  is  large  and 
wiile,  find  the  functions  and  duties  of  political  economy  will  be 
sufficiently  practical,  iiecording  ti>  hu  theory  of  its  ])lace,  to 
interest  men  engaged  in  the  business — private,  trading,  or 
public — of  cvery-day  life.  Pohtical  economy,  he  said, '  is  an 
inwstigator  in  a  special  liut  subordinate  field  of  research.  It 
eifilores  a  definite  subject,  n  sejinrate  and  limited  dci>artmont 
ofknowledge.  That  subject  is  wealth  and  its  phenomena, Its 
ptoduction  and  its  distnhution.' 

Its  mission  is  *  to  combat  and  drive  off  false  theory,  which 
is  ever  inradiiig  the  processes  known  to  and  practised  hy 
natural  sagacity,'  and  to  ref'uti'  false  theory  '  in  a  manner  that 
ihall  convince  a  wliolc  ]}eo]de.' 

Thus  the  search  of  the  ecmiomist  is  '  after  truths  which  are 
of  eitrenie  importance  for  the  wetl'are  and  liappiness  of  society 
uidof  every  one  of  its  members '   .    .    .    .    and  '  the  results 
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it  obtains  miist  bn  cfimbincd  willi  tlic  trutlis  cat,a!>Iislie3  by 
other  ■le|mrtment,-  nl'  kiniwlc-'lgc.' 

Nfcossariiy,  thertforc,  political  economy,  viewfd  in  this 
practical  Ught.  and  appUftl  to  this  cxti-naive  sphore  of  work, 
muet  enter  into  the  consideration  of  many  ques^tions  of  juris- 
prrnh  nce,  of  health,  nf  education,  and  of  other  departments  of 
social  science.  And  tlie  section  of  Economy  must  not  be  con- 
victed of  trespass,  because  it  treats  fitim  lime  to  time  subjects 
whieli  hiiye  l)een  or  may  bo  diacn^j^ed,  ]ierlia])s  even  more 
fitly,  but  probably  from  a  special  point  of  view,  by  the  jurist, 
the  educationist,  or  the  student  of  some  other  section  of  this 
soeiotv.  In  this  respect  social  science  closely  resembles  phy- 
sical science,  ofwliich  it  is  not  only  true  that  each  brunch— so 
to  si)eak — ^overlaps  others,  but  it  has  also  been  established,  l>y 
the  researches  of  Faraday,  Grove,  Tyndallf  and  the  rest,  that 
the  fjreat  forces  of  nature  are  correlutcd,  and  are  all  different 
forms  of  motion.  The  co-operation  and  correlation  of  economic, 
moral,  and  physical  forces  formed  the  subject  of  the  atldrcss  of 
one  from  whom  I  inherit  much  of  my  interest  in  these  Bubjects, 
when  he  ]iresidcd  over  your  Education  section  at  the  Glasgow 
ConOTCHS  in  lUGO.' 

Availing  myself  of  these  theories  of  the  right  of  the 
economist  to  invade  to  some  extent  the  territory  of  his  neich- 
hnui's,  and  to  survey  their  fields  from  the  point  of  view  of  lus 
owni  studies,  I  propose  to-diiy  to  toucli  upon  points?,  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  have  hitherto  mainly 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  your  Jurisprudence  and  EducaUon 
sections. 

Jealous  as  the  economist  has  been  of  the  waste  of  various 
forms  of  private  and  national  wealth,  perhaps  he  has  left  too 
much  to  the  other  eeclions  of  soi-ial  science  the  burden  of  (he 
fight  against  the  waste  of  resources  left  to  us  by  bygone  ages 
for  public  and  phllautbropic  purposes.  Yet  no  subject,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  economic 
section.  For  political  economy  can  both  teach  lessons  to  the 
livinj^  philanthropist,  and  show  the  legislator  how  to  avert  the 
waste  of  the  wealth  which  has  been  or  shall  be  left  in  the  form 
of  charitable  endowments, 

That '  waste  begets  jwYcrty '  is  an  axiom  alike  of  economy 
.■md  common  sense.  And  yet  we  allow  waste  to  go  on  under 
our  eyes;  we  allow  pauperism  tu  be  created,  and  independence 
unilermined ;  we  allow  money  left  for  thi-  poor  to  be  applied  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  rich ;  we  look  on  while  lawsuits  or  abu&es 
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li«orb  the  whole  income  of  a  charity,  without  taking  any 
Bufficicnt  precaution  to  prevent  these  evils  from  arieing  again 
and  again  with  respect  to  the  endowments  left  by  the  present 
and  future  generations,    fntlerlyinfr  the  neglect  of  which  we 
■re  guiliy,  in  omitting  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
■viU.  i«  one  of  those  false  theories  wliich  Professor  Bommiy 
Frii-e  says  it  is  oiir  miesion  as  economists  to  rdiitc.    It  is  the 
Bieory  of  strict  perjiftuifij  for  charitable  foundations — a  theory 
snjiported  neither  hy  fact  nor  common  sense,  nor  by  law  which 
abhors  perpelnitiea,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  pnnciple  that 
permanent  institutions  can  only  be  created  subject  to  the  con- 
'tioii  that  they  be  liable  to  such  modification  as  every  succeed- 
g  generation  of  men  shall  find  requisite.    '  This  principle,' 
d  the  Popular  Education  Commissioners  in  1861,  ■  has  been 
d  on  ever  since  the  Reformation,  but  it  has  never  been 
Jiunctly  expressed.    Founders  have  been  misled,  and  the  con- 
wienees  of  timid  trustees  and  administralorf  have  been  dis- 
lurticd,  by  the  snjiposition  that  at  least  for  charitable  purjioses 
jtmprietoi-j-hip  is  eternal :  that  the  land  on  which  its  rights 
hBte  once  been  exercised  can  never  bo  relieved  from  any  of  the 
rules  and  resti'ictions  which  have  been  imposed  on  it ;  that 
henceforth  it  is  subject  and  ever  will  be  subject  to  the  will,  not 
of  the  living  but  of  the  dead.'' 

Whatever  may  lie  the  real  oriirin  of  the  name  '  IMortmain.' 
Arthur  llobliouse's  phnise  of 'getting  rid  of  the  dead 
'  is  a  valuable  one,  and  expresses  bluntly  the  sound 
"pie  tliat  the  living  generation  must  exereise  a  control 
which  superstition  haa  left  to  the  dead.  Yet  if  the  dead  them- 
ttlve*  could  visit  the  foundations  or  inspect  tlie  clmrilies  to 
which  their  money  is  applied,  would  they  be  content  with  its 
.iJminis t ratio n  ?  William  Howcr  left  a  gift  for  teaching  the 
tliildren  of  Bridlington  to  card,  spin,  and  knit.  Sixty  years 
Itrougham's  C'ommissioners  found  that  no  children  had  been 
.Uujllit  nur  had  wished  to  be  taught  for  a  long  time  pa*t.  Roger 
fctlridge  in  I6is;i  left  land  in  thecounty  of  Cork  for  the  purpose 
of  making  pavments  to  '  seven  poor  old  men,  of  the  Protestant 
religimi,  in  the  iisylum.  that  had  been  soldiers  and  were  unable 
,t(i  work.'  and  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  in  apprenticing 
jtiie  children  of  '  poor  Protestant  soldiers  '  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  charity  in  330/,  per  annum,  and,  as  enough  Protestant 
wililiers  cannot  be  found  in  Cork,  a  fund  of  2.300/.  Iiaa  accuniu- 
tstcil.'  The  men  who  left  funds  in  pciiictuily  for  such  purposes 
win  as  unable  to  foresee  the  march  of  events  as  those  who  left 

'  Fepolor  FAiicalimi  Coai'mitsioH  RfjujH,  i.  p.  <79. 
'  JriiA  Camtiiisinini,  B'pfrr,  IS70.  p.  4,  qnoted  by  Kenny,  p,  161. 
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in-opertj- for  ever  !o  ledeeoi  Eugllsli  Rlaves  from  the  Moors,'  or 
to  escui])t  their  parishes  from  jiayitig  fifti?enths,  or  lo  relieve 
imprisoned  dehtors,'  or  Ir>  pay  persona  to  go  about  the  church 
awakening  sleepers  and  tuniing  out  dogs,  or  to  provide  hulls  to 
be  baited,  and  Bibles  to  he  raffled  for.*  Besides  these  kinds  of 
results  of  the  impossibility  of  such  prescience  on  the  part  of  the 
dead  as  would  have  enabled  tliein  to  foresee  wise  modes  of  giving 
their  money  in  pci-petuity,  there  lire  innumerable  examples  of  en- 
dowments given  wilh  the  best  intentions,  but  for  such  objects 
that  tliey  either  defeat  their  own  intentions  and  benefit  the 
wrong  persons,  or  else  do  ]>ositive  harm  to  the  people  whom  the 
founder  intended  to  benefit.  Both  of  these  effects  are  found  in 
the  caae  of  doles.  Someliines  they  attract  to  the  favoured  parish 
from  the  country  around  the  most  shiftless  and  panjierised 
population:'  thus  the  foundation  becomes,  as  Chalmers  says,* 
nn  '  adhesive  nucleus,'  round  which  the  poor  accumulate  and 
settle,  misled  by  vague  hojjes  of  benefits  which,  in  most  cases,  it 
will  fail  to  confer  on  them.  Sometimes  this  influx  of  strangers 
raises  the  rent  of  houses  aud  lodgings  by  an  amount  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  dole,  which,  instead  of  relicviuir  the  poverty  of 
the  poor,  thus  increases  the  riches  of  the  rich,''  Where  the 
rpcipient  of  the  dole  is  an  out-door  pauper,  the  dole  only  re- 
duces the  poor  rales  and  subsidises  the  rich,'  iiijon  wliom  about 
four-fifths  of  the  rates  usually  fall,*  And  yet  the  real  effect 
of  a  dole,  almshouse,  or  charity  on  a  piirish  may  he — as  in  the 
case  of  Etwall,  in  Dtrbyshire.  investigated  by  Mr.  Martin, 
or  that  of  Salisbury,  examined  by  Mr.-Hare.  or  that  of  many 
of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London'-' — to  increase 
the  class  of  persons  likely  to  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
thus  by  collecting  a  pauperised  population  to  add  to  the  amount 
of  the  poor  rate. 

Mr.  Gliidstone,  in  his  celu-brated  financial  atateoient  in  1863, 
cited  numerous  eases  of  •  valuable  '  charities,  which  according 
to  the  evidence  before  him  were  '  not  so  very  valuable.'  Here  is 
one.'"    A  'Mr.  Jarvis  died  in  1793,    He  left  about  100,000/. 

'  Ktnny  on  Endnited  auiTiUn  (ReeTrs  k  Turner),  IPSO,  17,  173,  32lld 
Erjuirl  ij'  InqMtrv  Comiiiissinnrrr,  2,  ■l.'il, 

■  Kenriy.  p.  ITU.  40  &  il  Vici.  c.  19.  a.  S8,  and  BrjiOTl  for  1678  of  iMe  Boerd 
of  Ilm/arifi. 

'  K"iiiij,  p.  irt. 

'  Scftonfa  Inquirf/  Commistioii^  ttrporl,  \.  p,  21A, 
'  I'hritliaii  and  Cuir  heoaoini/.  WorJis,  w.  98, 

■  Ktnny,  ]ip.  41.  45,  48  ;  pi'imlar  Elueiilum  Voinmiuiioii,  Rrporl,  L  p,  517. 
'  Kenny,  p.  46. 

•  /ftiZ,"p.  180. 

•  Sir  A,  UobliuDsB'ii  Dead  Haid.  pp.  210,  211,  nnd  Cily  ParocAial  Ch 
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the  jioor  of  three  parislies  in  IlereCordBhire.  to  be  givi'ii  in 

'ou.=  ways,  for  physic,  food,  clothini;,  and  ao  forth  

|nilati(.>D  i>f  these  tlireo  panshfs  !it  the  liret  census  nfter 
deiith,  taken  in  ISUl,  was  ^Gi.t ;  and  in  18.51  il  was 
22.    What  was  the  reason  of  this  increase  of  pupuliitiou  ? 
ad  employment  incieostd  there?     No.     Had  trade  come 
No.     Had  manufactures  been  established?  No. 
ere  wages  higher  in  these  parishes?    No;  they  were  lower 
2*.  a  week.    Were  the  dwrllinfja  pood  ?  No :  they  were  the 
"miserable  and  sciindiilous,  so  we  tire  informed  by  antho- 
(ihuldisgraced  any  part  i-f  the  country.  But  the  people  went 
to  them,  and  went  into  theto  naturally  enough,  for  it  was  in 
'er  t'r  wait  for  the  doles.  For  those  gifts,  wluch  by  Jarvi.s's 
ietakeu  «ml  miaguided  benevolence  were  distributed  to  them, 
^■llv  nearly  doubled  the  estimated  gross  income  of  the  "^ri- 
uhurnl  population  of  those  parishes.     That  was  for  peoph'  in 
nc!i  a  rank  a  splendid,  an  intoxicating  inducement.     But  was 
itniee?   Was  it  good  for  them?    Or.  agniu.  was  the  evil  only 
to  economical  evil?     Did  the  morals  of  these  poor  people. 
ImproTe  ?    The  statement  of  the  authorities  who  have  inveFti- 
ipili'i!  the  case  is  this,  tliat  the  morals  of  these  panshes  were 
iuch  as  they  were  forbidden  by  common  decency  to  describe,' 

!  am  not  particularly  fond  of  arguments  baaed  on  obeihencc 
ti>  the  founder's  wishes,  yet  if  the  fuunder  of  the  Bedford 
CWity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  could  have  been  consulted 
(in  the  state  of  things  discovered  by  the  Poor  Law  Inquiiy 
CdHiaiission  in  18.13,  and  by  the  .Sehools  Inquiry  Commisi^ifln 
mufc  recently,  would  nut  he  have  been  the  first  to  desire  snch 
a  refurm  as  that  which  has  lately  been  effected  ?    His  40/. 
ifwhad  grown  to  12,000/,  a  year,  of  which  3.0,35/,  were  in 
IH6S '  fi»eot  on  maiTiage  portions,  apprentice  fees,  almshouses, 
still  iio!i;s.    The  doles  were  voted  by  the  town  itself  to  be  in- 
juiiuus;  whilst  the  maniage  ]iortions  and  a|)prentiee  charities 
nm  rijHirted  by  the  Schools  Inquiiy  Commission  as  beintr  at 
iheU'St  a  waste  of  money,  and  probably  worse.'     The  charity 
iBcnioi-.  their  Assistant  Commissioner  reported,'  colours  and 
liclmnincs  the  whole  life  of  many  in  Bodibrd.    It  bribes  the 
fjlher  to  mnrrv  for  the  sake  of  bis  wife's  smnil  portion  ;  it 
ub^  ihe  child  Ixom  infancy  and  educates  him  in  a  set  furm  ; 
wttles  the  course  of  his  life  by  an  apprentice  fee  ;  pauperises 
liim  bv  doles ;  and  takes  away  a  chief  object  of  industry  by 
till' proepect  of  an  almshouse.''^ 

For  moat  of  these  illustrations,  and  for  much  other  assist- 
iiMe,  I  am  indebted  to  the  admirable  monograph  recently  pub- 
Ufyim,  i.  p.  530.  '  Hi'iil.  ':.  p,  33! .  '  Kenny,  p.  dO. 
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lisliod  by  Ml'.  K<?nn_v,  on  Endoweil  Charities.'  Mr.  Kenny 
disposes  ably  of  the  arjjiunt-iit  that  few  men  will  he  coutcnt  to 
give  property  to  charities  W  they  cajinot  anticipate  with  any 
confidence  that  it  will  pemiauently  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
they  have  defined.  This  argument  is  weighty  if  confined  to 
the  re)m]se  of  the  pro])nsals  of  those  who  would  treat  cndow- 
meula  just  like  so  much  ordinary-  property  of  the  Slate,  and 
not  merely  maintain  the  Hglit  of  the  State  (which  I  for  one 
should  nctt  disjjute)  to  divert  charities — but  alao  adi'ise  the 
polietf  of  applying  them — whatever  purposes  the  jiublic 
opinion  of  the  moment  mi<rht  suggest,  without  any  regard 
either  for  the  founder's  original  directions,  or  fVjr  the  doctrine 
of  ci/-prKS.  The  adoption  ol'  such  a  practice  would  doubtlesK 
deter  many  benevolent  persons  from  leaving  funds  for  philan- 
thropic purposes.  But  this  argument,  that  the  revision  of 
charitable  eudowmeuts  would  discourage  bequests  and  found*- 
tioua  in  the  future,  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  extremely 
moderate  measure  i.>f  revision,  proposed,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  Mill,  and  advocated  by  Mr,  Kenny. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  founders  now-a-days,  having  I>efore 
them  yuch  experiences  as  I  have  cited  of  the  waste,  or 
uselessnesB,  or  [xisitive  mischief  of  bequests  left  by  our  anci<A- 
tors,  sometimes  take  precautions  to  ensure  the  revision  of  the 
endoivments  they  create.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth'a  s[ilendid 
gift  is  an  instance  in  which  the  wise  donor  has  thus  jxuarded 
his  endowment,  not  from  the  possibility  of  diversion  from  the 
precise  oljcct  he  is  encouraging,  but  from  the  move  real  danger 
that  that  object  may  become  obsolete,  or  that  the  conditiona, 
and  even  the  ajiproiiriation  of  tlie  gift,  may  require  change. 
This  is  an  example  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the  Scot<h 
Universities  Commissioners  of  1826-30.  who  said:*  '  We  arc 
not  dis|iosed  to  tliiiik  that  such  legislative  provision  (i.e.  power 
to  modify  endowments)  would  deter  any  person  from  making 
bequests  to  the  Universities ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  in  many  instances  such  donations  will  be  madt^ 
with  much  greater  confidence  as  to  their  ntilily,  it  a  power  shall 
exist  to  regulate  the  application  of  sneh  donations  in  the  manner 
that  may  be  moat  useful.'  The  Oxford  Commissioner!!  of  1852 
express  similar  views,  adding:''  'The  sightof  charitiesabused,and. 
secured  in  their  abuses  by  being  placed  beyond  any  remediaL 
power,  woidd  be  much  more  likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  iihilan— 
thropist  than  thesightof  charities  cautiously  and  wisely  reformed..^ 

■  Kennj  on  Endm-td  Charilin  (ResTP"  &  Tdtolt,  18S0).  fl 
>  Sqmrt,     7fl,  •  Ibi<!..  p.  160,  M 
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reover,  as  Sir  A.  HoWiouse  polats  out,'  in  otlier  countries 
ptwple  are  not  dctcned  from  giving  to  tbe  public  Ly  the  kuow- 
ledpc  llial  when  ihey  have  given  they  caunot  remain  owners 
of  the  gilt.   And  Mr.  Kenny  draws  '  attention  to  tlie  still  more 
gignifinint  faet  tliat  whili-t,  during  the  last  forty  years,  eo  many 
public  commiasione  have  ]iresscd.  and  bo  many  legislative  en- 
actments have  adopted,  with  steadily  increasing  boldness,  the 
icy  of  di:viating  from  the  directions  of  founders,  thii  jieriod 
our  history  haa  witnessed  no  diminution  of  public  nninifi- 
cence.  but,  ou  the  contrary,  a  remai'kable  revival.'*  Thirtj-- 
fivi:  or  forty  years  ;igo,  that  age  and  the  preceding  century 
were  ercdil*'d  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Charles 
BuUvt  with  but  little  heneficenet-  or  jiosthumous  charity.  '  Yet 
4nly  a  generation  has  since  elapsed,'  says  Mr,  Kenny,  'and 
the  raunificonce  of  the  Elizabethan  ago  has  already  revived.' 
,\.nJ  h.- cites  the  hulf-milliou  of  Mr.  Peabody  ;  tlie  3()l).000;. 
iif  Mr.  (Gardner  for  the  blind :  also  gifts  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
ium each :  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by  Mr,  liaird ;  to  the 
E(HS«'|ial  Church  of  Australia,  by  Dr.  Tyrrell ;  to  the  cause 
(if  woman's  t-ducation.  by  Mr.  Ilolloway;  and  the  bequest  of 
20i).IX)0/.  to  the  charities  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  John  Koss ;  bo- 
liJia  many  others.*    These  facts  support  the  theory  that,  if 
tuilowments  were  wisely  admini.'itered  by  each  generation  ior 
iliown  best  interests,*  noble  find  generous  men  would  bestow 
ihi'.ir  goods  at  least  as  freely  a.'*  heretofore.  Indeed  Mr.  Kenny 
Aovt  that  more  than  one-eleventh  ot  the  whole  charity  income 
of  tbe  country  is  the  creation  of  recent  founders — founders 
iiiira  the  ye.ir  1837 — iindhe  regards  tliis  fact  as  '  a  noteworthy 
prwf  tliat  the  introduction  of  an  active  system  of  supervision 
and  revision  ha3  served  to  stimulate,  instead  of  repressing,  tlie 
ical  of  founders.    This  becomes  still  more  manifest  if  we  con- 
iiiIi.T  llmt  a  large  portion  of  the  other  ten-elcventba  of  income 
coaiitts  of  unearned  increment  which  has  accrued  since  the 
founJation  of  the  ohler  charities,  and  consequently  that  the 
MlUiil  sums  originally  given  by  the  founders  before  1837  can- 
Dot  really  have  been  even  tenfold  as  great  as  those  given  since 
1837.'' 

The  prodigious  growth  in  the  income  of  many  old  fouuda- 
lioni  suggests  very  important  considerations.  The  Royal 
Cwnmissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Parochial  Chati- 
titt  in  the  City  of  London  have  re]>orted  this  yenr  many 
alraordinary  instances  of  such  increase  ;  instances  where  tbe 


<  DtadBand.  p.  122.  '  Kamy.  p.  ISO. 
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receipts  liave  *  williin  tlic  Inst  few  yeara  ilnublpd  nnt 
treUlcd  io  amount.* '  Th'-  praftical  pninment  which  Sir  Farrcr 
Herschell.  now  Sulicitor-Gencriil,  makes — wit  h  the  conciirrenre 
of  Mr,  Pell,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  two  of  Lis 
brother- Commiiieiouers — on  such  case?  as  these  deserves  your 
attention.  Sir  F.  Herschell  says:'  *I  think  that  where  a 
snmll  frnuulalion.  crenled  for  a  pnrticnlar  jiurpo'e.  has,  owing 
to  accidental  circumstances,  enormously  increased  in  vnlue, 
and  can  no  longer  be  appiietl  in  sti-iol  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  founJiition,  it  canuot  fairly  be  inferred  that  th« 
foundi'r.  if  he  had  foreseen  this  increase,  would  have  desired 
that  the  increment  shoulil  he  usi*d  for  the  same  or  even  similn 
purposes  tfi  thuse  for  which  he  destined  his  lu'ipinal  benefni> 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  that,  without  violating  anv  principle, 
these  fund-  may  j>ro]>erly  be  applied  to  whatever  purposes, 
and  in  whatever  proportions,  may  be  deemeil  most  advan- 
tageous lo  the  conunnnity.' 

The  magnitude  of  motlern  gifts,  and  the  vast  increase  in 
the  value  of  older  foundations  for  charitable  purposes,  seem  to 
me  an  ample  jiisiiiieation  to  the  economist  for  applviug  his 
attention  to  this  department  of  ihe  national  weallh,  with  a  view 
to  helping  the  Legislature  to  avert,  for  the  future,  the  dangi're 
of  waste — and  worse  than  waste — dangers  to  which  experience 
hae  opened  our  eyes.  The  "Dif^est  of  Endowed  Charitiea,' 
comjileted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1S76,  showe  the 
gross  income  of  charity  eudowraeuts  to  be  * — 


From  land  . 
From  personally 


Total 


£ 

I,. ^.58. 251 
ii4iV>13 
2,198,464 


And  on  May  16,  1879,  the  Charity  Commissioners*  estimated 
thai  '  the  present  amount  of  the  income  of  the  charities  may 
be  taken  to  be  little  short  of  two  and  a  half  milUuns.'  This 
does  not  include  the  value  of  lands  oceiipied  or  kept '  in  hand ' 
by  charities,  nor  endowments  not  subject  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, such  as  ecclesiastieal,  university,  college,  and  cathe- 
dral endowmenli-.  anil  many  othei-s,  nor  eertnin  uudLsrovered 
charities.'  In  1876.  the  charities  founded  since  1H37  oumberod 
■1,805,  with  a  gross  meomc  of  226.!)5'2/, ;  while  the  income  of 


'  HejH<rl.  L  p.  1.  •  Ibi<L  i.  ]i,  IS, 

*  I'aiiinMcHla'-it  Faj-crt,  1870,  So.  i'2,  p.  !6. 
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eharid«s  reported  on  in  1*^37.  had,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
iDcreascd  l>y  more  than  ha!i'  a  million  ateiling  '  (524,0^9/,), 

^Viih  the  jjossibiiitj'  before  oiir  eyes  of  a  similar  iricreiise 
within  the  next  furly  years  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  yciir 
in  the  already  enormous  inconiL'  of  these  eUs^es  of  (.'ndowmenta. 
the  ecouomi^t  uud  the  politician  s^hould  surely  consider  whetlicr 
systematic  rules  for  the  supervision  and  revision,  by  law,  of  the 
fiiniLi  jriven  and  left  for  public  uses,  arc  not  nt  least  as  necessary 
a*  the  ineaj>nres  lhat  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  l>v 
Parlinment  to  investigate  abuses  and  wa.-ite  in  otir  older  endowed 
rWities,  and  to  reform  their  administration  imd  emplovnieiit. 
For  a  time  a  charity  is  perhaps  useful,  or  may  be,  at  (east,  ft 
desrahle  or  legitimate  experiment;  it  next  often  arrives  at  a 
•laoe  of  apparently  harmless  uselessness,  but,  therefore,  of 
:  or  the  experinient  becomes  out  of  date,  or  proves  a 
...  I.,  or  worse,  becoming  loo  often  a  fruitful  source  of  pau- 
jHTiiiu.  or  even  of  immorality  ;  and  yet,  almost  always,  nothing 
can  be  done  till,  after  two  or  three  centuries  of  time,  some 
wmijfll  awakens  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  inter- 
fm'tice.    And  then  commences  a  laborious,  lengthy,  and  most 
uj-ilv  process  of  inquiry,  usually  by  Commission,  followed  by 
»ll  ihe  ileluys  and  difhculties  which  attend  modern  legislallun ; 
ami.  ultimatelv.  some  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  dealing, 
ufuti  rather  timidly,  with  some  one  class  of  charities,  u]iou 
jirini'jples  which  might  with  wisdom  have  boon  long  ago  boldly 
*|>|iiii:il  to  all;  and  abuses  are  at  length  reformed,  and  waste 
flieekcd,  which  need  never  have  arLsen  had  Parliament  laid 
n  bi'forehand  a  self-acting  system  for  su]iervifcing  charities 
rr  ilie  earliest  stage  of  their  existence. 
Not  to  advocate  the  sterner  measures  sometimes  snggesteil, 
0  need  object  to  a  proposal  which  would  give  to  every 
micr  a  '  Term  of  Inviolability.'  as  Mr.  Kenny  calls  it,' 
which  his  directions  shall  be  followed,  and  his  plan  or 
nfrprimcnt  tried,  according  to  the  terms  of  hi^  deed  or  will? 
Awirding  to  this  proposal,  the  State  would,  when  the  time  of 
rrvision  came,  in  case  of  a  need  for  change,  apply  the  doctrine 
ty-prM,  to  the  extent  of  retjuiring  that,  if  possible,  the  new 
cue  should  adhere  to  the  general  object  the  founder  had  in 
'       Mr.  Kenny  makes  a  further  concession  to  the  founder, 
J  <u;!gests  that  tJie  new  scheme  might  be  confined  to  '  the 
nicular  province  of  charity that  he  bad  selected  ;  but  that 
msau  unnecessarily  binding  provision,  and  one  that  would 
"D  prove  im|K>ssible  to  carry  into  effect,  when  one  remembers 
«  many  endowmenta  have  been  created  in  times  past  for 
'  Kmoiy.  p.  Utt,  "iSHi,.  p.  i8».  • p.  180, 
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'  provinces  of  clmrity  '  that  have  been  rendered  cjuite  obFolctel 
by  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  and  by  entensions  of  thai 
duties  undertaken  by  the  State  and  by  local  (lovemment,  I 
Some  of  the  instances  I  have  already  mentioned  belong  lol 
'  proviucea  of  charity'  that  have  been  submerged  by  the  tide  I 
of  time  and  change;  such,  alfo,  were  endowments  fi)r  hajiging 
out  lanterns  in  the  streets  of  London,  for  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  conduit,  in  Chcapside,  and  for  providing  shrouds 
for  the  numerous  offenders  executed  on  the  gallows.'  in  the 
days  when  capital  punishment  was  not  confined  to  mui-derer«..j 
Even  the  limitation  of  the  power  nf  diversion — that  is.  diversion! 
to  ey-prrs  uses  only — should  not  be  absolute.    Where  a  ci/-preti 
application  of  a  charitable  endowment  i»  vmposs^ilili'.  tbi-  StatffI 
should  certainly  be  free  to  apply  the  fund  to  any  other  cbarit-J 
able  purpose.    One  of  the  diffipuItieH  of  a  rigid  adherence  loi 
the  principle  oiey-prtfi — that  is,  of  ki'cping  as  closely  a.*  post^iblsj 
lo  the  founder's  general  intention — is  well  illustrated  by  Mr-i 
Hare."   '  If  a  bequest  be  made  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  aged 
nud  poor  drapers  of  St.  Andrew's  pari.-h,  and  this  class  be-  — 
nomes  estitict,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  testator's^ 
chief  desire  was  to  benefit  persona  who  were  of  this  parish,^ 
persons  who  were  drapers,'  or  persona  who  were  aged  and 
poor?  ^ 
Vet,  under  this  rule  of  ry-pr?»,  the  Court  of  ChanceryH 
considers  itself  bound,  in  making  any  new  scheme,  to  adhere 
afl  nearly  to  the  founder's  intention  ajs  it  is  legal  and  j.cw»tUle 
to  do.*    A  great  weight  of  authority,  including  that  of  Royal 
Commissioners  and  Lord  Chancellors,  admits  the  unceriwn, 
capricious,  indefinite,  or  arbitrary  nature  of  the  rule  of  i-ii-prtt. 
In  1867,'  the  Cliarily  Commissioners  protested  ug.'iins-t  il9^ 
'  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  scheme  involving  n  sub-S 
Staniial  departure  frrmi  the  declared  intentions  of  the  founder, 
whatever  may  be  the  balance  of  convenience  or  social  iidvan-u 
tage  in  favour  of  the  change: '  and.  in  February  1873.  thejH 
suggested  that  the  universal  recognition  of  the  tendency 
doles  and  similar  charities  to  paujierise  and  demoralise  (he 
lower  classes,  gave  'ground  for  supposing  that  some  change 
in  the  law  which  may  proi-ide  for  the  more  beneficial  adminia- 
tration  of  the  numerous  endowments,  now  exclusively  so  applic- 
able, would  meet  with  very  general  acceptance.     As  w«s 
observed  in  one  of  our  former  reports,'  said  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, 'we  venlure  to  think  that  the  surest  and  moat 
efi'ectual  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  will  be  fouud  in 

'  Kfnny.  pp  173-T*.         •  Ibid.,  p.  213.  '  Ibid.,  p,  213. 
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jatKoions  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  law  which  prohibits, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  all  doiiations  from  ihe  tnists  of 
the  orijjinal  foundation.  The  soundness  of  that  rule  is,  in  our 
"nd^Hient,  Ter>'  qucslionable.'  ' 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  admitted  a  departure 
tn  tlie  cy-/>rir»  principle  by  enabling  .the  Kndowed  Schools 
Comroiasi liners,  at  the  instance  of  trustees,  to  divert  to  schools 
fiiiiii^  left  for  doles  or  certain  other  doubtful  or  obsolete 
purjMiRe*. 

Why  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  not  have  at  least 
a  iimilar  power  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  the  principle  of 
each  diversion  has  been  admitted:  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
(riioald  be  ndmitled.  in  the  face  of  the  waste  and  mischief  that 
rij.'iJ  obedience  to  founders'  wills  was  causing,  and  in  face  of 
till?  iEiipos^ibility  of  carrying  out  in  many  eases  the  cr/-pre» 
diM-irine,  We  have  now  to  insist  that  the  principle  thus  ad- 
mitted shall  not  be  fettered  unnecessarily:  but  that,  where 
r^prts  nbjecia  are  not  possible  or  desirable,  other  uses  shall  be 
fooiiil  for  the  money  now  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted. 

Let  me  give  one  more  instance  of  a  foundation,  not  a  dole, 
ithich  in  spiie  of  its  folly,  aiisurdity,  and  petty  motive  has  en- 
the  protection  of  our  law.   This  is  ihe  will  of  one  Thomas 
Jiwli  (i]uoled  by  Sir  A.  Ilobhouse) : "  'I  do  also  hereby  give 
lii'l  bequeath  to  the  mayor,  senior  alderman,  and  toivn  clerk 
of  Bath,  for  the  time  bein^r,  the  sum  of  50/.  per  annum  in  trust, 
....  for  the  tise,  benefit,  and  enjoyment  of  the  set  of  ringers 
bdtmging  to  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  on  condition  of  their  ring- 
iniToQ  the  whole  peal  of  bells,  with  clappers  muffled,  various 
Icmn  and  doleful  changes,  allowing    proper  intervals  for 
t  and  refreshment,  from  eight  o'chwk   in  the  morning 
BBtil  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  14th  day  of  May 
in  every  year,  being  the  anniversary  of  my  wedding  day ; 
'ti  also  on  everv  anniversary  of  the  day  of  my  decease 
to  ring  a  grand  bob  major  and  merry  mirthful  peals,  un- 
nuffled,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  and  allowing  the  same 
tcrvals  as  before  mentioned,  in  joi  ful  commemoration  of  my 
I'py  release  from  domestic  tyranny  and  wretchedoees.  And 
I  the  full,  strict,  and  due  perl'ormaoce  of  such  conditions, 
ItifT,  the  said  ringers,  are  to  receive  the  said  50/,  per  annum, 
in  liTO  payments  of  25/.  each,  on  those  respective  days  of  my 
imrriage  and  decease.'    The  complaint  of  'domestic  tyranny 
ind  wretchedness,'  followed  as  it  ia  in  the  will  by  some  allu- 
•Kiiis  lo  a  reverend  gentleman  '  that  dear  divine  man  (to  quot6 
Mr.  Nash's  own  words) 'and  to  his  practice  of  'enveloping 
•  Dead  Hand.  p.  21 3.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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Iiiiiiself  in  a  seilan  chair  fi>r  four  of  detection,'  shows  plainly 
thitt  the  motives  of  tlie  will  were  spite  anil  jeiiloiisy,  jiiid  not 
the  welfure  iif  the  ringers  or  the  promotion  of  be)  I -ringing,  i 
Yet  this    (VmndMlion  wiia  protet:ted    as    tt    perftctlv    good  | 
'  Charity  '  bv  the  liiw,  which  oidy  interferes  with  endowmetitA 
that  are  against  pood  morals.  To  such  a  case  an  this  the  Court  i 
of  Chancery  would,  I  fancy,  6nd  it  puzzling  to  attempt  to  i 
apply  the  principle  of  cy-prex.    In  all  such  lustaneea.  a  power  j 
of  interference  ami  diversion  oufiht  surely  to  be  given,  at  leiwt  1 
after  a  certain  interval,  to  the  Charity  Cummissioii  or  some 
authority  eslahlished  for  the  purpose.  J 
The  Scfilliiih  Courts— according  to  the  Endowed  Schools  | 
(Scotland)  Commissioners' — do  not  appear  to  have  esercisinl 
powers  of  modifying  and  altering  trusts  no  fully  even  as  Uie 
Court  of  Chauecry  in  England:  and  apparently  in  conse-  i 
quence  of  this,  trustees  and  governing  bodies  in  SeotlAncI  | 
have  ibeuiselvcs  inlrixiuced  changes  more  freely  than  hws  beiMi  j 
u^UHl  in  England.    The  Commissioners  ^tate  'that  the  cases  j 
are  very  few  in  which  all  the  conditions,  especially  in  founda- j 
lions  of  old  dute,  can  be  observed.    Even  in  recent  fouudutiuns  I 
they  are  sometimes  ijuile  unworkable;  or  thev  lead  to  extrava^J 
gant  results,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Burnett  Treatise  Fundj'i 
one-third  of  wliich  accumulates  and  is  applied  once  in  every] 
forty  ycHra  in  two  prizes  for  treatises.     The  next  competition  I 
will  be  in  181*4,  and  the  ajuount  available  for  the  prizes  may 
probitbly  excet<l  1(M"*W.^  '  Sometimes  trustees  have  altogether 
disregarded  conditions  strongly  enforced  by  the  founder— as  in  j 
the  Douglas  Free  School,  New  ton- Stew  art,  a  comparatively  J 
recent  foundation,  where  the  foundationers  were  re<]nired  to  { 
attend  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  girls  to  be 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  red  ribbon  sash  riunid  their  waist,  and 
their  hair  in  ringlets  down  the  shoulders  to  be  [lowdcred,  and 
to  be  adorned  with  artilicial  or  natural  flowers:  and  the  boys 
to  bo  dressed  in  green  coatees,  with  white  waistcoats,  long 
trfmsers  lied  wilk  ribbons  alKne  the  ankle,  to  have  a  whit* 
stock  and  bands  hanging  down  the  boBoin.  to  have  a  litll« 
green  silk  bonnet  on  their  heads,  s^'t  round  with  flowers,'' 

Examples  mi<rht  easily  he  multiplied  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  principle  oP 
revision,  I  feel  some  dlHidencc  in  dwelling  much,  before  aa 
Edinburgh  audience,  on  cases  of  waste  or  misuse  of  endowments 
in  SciUlHod,  or  of  the  ditbculty  of  working  Scotch  charitablo 
foundations.  But  abundant  instances  could,  I  fear,  be  found, 
of  all  these  evils — possibly  even  within  this  city.  Kestricti^)a» 
I  litport.  iii.  tlSJfi).  p.  66.       •  Aid.,  iii.  p.  •  Jbtd.,  iii.  p.  6H. 
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iving  a  preference  to  persons  bearing  particutar  aanies,  or 
h:iviDg  kinship  with  the  founder,  have  existed  in  certain  hos- 
jiitals.  and  have  often  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  llw  i;url%' 
inhtruction  of  the  children  whose  fortunate— or  unfortanatc — 
name  made  their  parents  carelessly  confident  of  their  ultimate 
education.  Considering  the  revolution  that  has  gradually 
taken  place  in  society,  and  in  the  position  and  relations  of  all 
s,  restrictions  giving  a  preference  to  particular  classes  of 
"ety — such  a^i  "burgesses'  or  'guild  brethren'— if  too 
.rally  construed,  and  not  rather  interpreted  as  to  their 
'ginul  spirit,  result  in  limitations  in  favour  of  some  cla^ 
totnlly  ditterent  from  that  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the 
tter  of  whose  instruction  is  held  up  to  all  reformers  as  a 
iiniing  tbat  they  will  be  misrepresented  as  plunderers  and 
communists. 

K<^!itriction9  to  particular  place?  deserve  much  respect, 
nt  even  these  should  be  regaMed  in  the  light  of  altered 
'remnstanccs.  The  limit  may  have  become  too  narrow  for 
ID  institution  that  has  necessarily  grown,  and  whose  growth 
i«  attended  with  benefit  to  all  persons  concerned.  A  place 
that  was  poor  in  endowments  may  have  become  rich — richer 
inilwd  than  is  wholesome.  To  these,  sutficient  reasons  for 
teiaiing  a  restriction  to  a  particular  town  may  sometimes  lie 
jdiied  another:  viz.  the  advantage  to  the  foundation  and  the 
town  itself  of  attracting  to  the  school,  or  other  endowed  insti- 
tulinn.  pupils  and  residents  from  outride.' 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  aa  to  the  interval  which 
ihmild  lie  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  interference  of  the  .State. 
L'ader  Lord  Cranworth's  Bill  of  lKo3,  if  it  had  passed  in  its 
■irii;inid  form,  charities  deemed  injurious  or  obsolete  by  the 
Clarity  Commissioners  would  have  obtained  no  Term  of  Invio- 
li»bility.*  I  confess  that,  especially  iu  extreme  cases  such  as  some 
of  tliiMO  I  have  cited,  I  think  that  the  interval  before  revision 
tliiJiild  be  short.  In  others,  where  the  founder's  scheme  in- 
tulvts  anything  like  an  experiment  that  deserves  a  (rial,  there 
leemfl  to  be  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  of  Mr.  J.  Sluart 
Mill,  on  which  Sir  A.  Hobhonse  commented  unfavourably  at 
Tuiir  Manchester  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Mill  urged  that  to  give  free  scope  to  individual  fancies 
will  be  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  esperiments  in  social 
trrangemcnt^.  Sir  A.  Hobhouse  challenges  an  examination  of 
the  forty  thousand  or  more  endowments  founded  during  many 
centuries  of  a  state  of  the  law  protecting  such  experiments, 

'  Kndmued  Schmls  (Scolkni])  Commueion,  Beport,  Hi.  pp.  71-76. 
•  K«iiii/,  p.  2JS. 
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and  invites  the  mention  of  any  endowment*  which  have  orig^n- 
at*rd  valuable  imiirovemeni*.  He  believes  that  no  new  and 
valiinble  iiii|iroveiiieiits  have  ever  resulted  tVntn  wUIm  and  be- 
(luests,  hut  that  such  improvciuents  are  only  made  'by  living 
people  who  can  give  their  lieatts  atid  souls  tu  them  as  well  us 
their  priijiertj'.'  '  Be  this  its  it  may — and  1  cannot  believe 
that  no  useful  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  in  obedience  ta 
a  will — there  ehould,  I  think,  he  provision  for  a  term  ot'  grace 
for  such  experinicuts  in  the  future.  If  it  he  true  that  no  i-udi 
new  institution  as  the  first  hospital  or  school  {of  any  special 
sort)  or  the  tiisl  reformatory,  mendicily  snoiety,  or  pnivident 
dispensary,  could  trace  its  birth  to  the  directions  uf  a  dying 
founder,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  will  might  contain  the 
{jerms  of  some  future  fniitful  experiment  whit-h  it  would  be 
short-!-ighlcd  lo  nip  in  the  bud,  I  am  aequainled  with  a  will — 
that  of  Dr.  Gilchrist — under  the  judiciouslv  wide  and  general 
directions  of  which  at  least  one  new  and  useful  experimenl 
has  been  and  is  being  tried.  But  whether  a  •  term  of  invio- 
lability '  should  be  granted  except  for  such  cases  of  jKisaibly 
useful  experiments,  and  what  should  be  the  length  of  the  term, 
are  ijue^tion.-  on  which  much  may  be  said.  Mr.  Mill  went  so 
far  as  to  be  w  illing  to  allow  100  years,  at  least  for  ocrlain 
kinds  of  charities  ' — a  period  which  seems  quite  unnecessarily 
long.  For  inethcient,  as  distinguished  from  injurious,  eliarities 
Lord  Crunworth's  Bill  of  1853  proposed  CO  years.*  The  Oxford 
University  llefomi  Act,  of  1854,'  empowered  the  University 
to  frame  statutes  for  modifying  the  trusts  of  any  gift  held  \iy 
it '  which  has  taken  effect  for  more  than  50  years  ;'  the  Kduca- 
lional  Endowments  ( Scotland )  Bill  of  the  present  year  did  not 
authorise  interference  with  endowments  less  than  50  years  old; 
and  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  power  was  given  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  endowments  more  than  50  years  old 
without  the  consent  of  the  governing  body.  The  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  had,  however.  ad\ised  that  the  power  of 
revision  should  extend  to  all  foundations  more  than  30  yean 
old — a  period  suggested  also  hy  the  Law  Amendment  Societvli 
Committee  on  Charities,  The  Pojiular  Education  Coionus- 
sion*— I  am  again  quoting  Mr.  Kenny ''—recommended  'the 
mora  variable  but  more  familiar  limit  of  the  founder's  life,  and 
twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  revision  duriitg  the  twenty- 
one  being,  however,  permissible  if  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  trustees  were  obtained.    This  limit  was  recommended  by 

'  Skad  HatiJ.  p.  Tit. 

=  e'lirlaiyhily  Ilrneie,  rol.  Ti.  p.  3St ;  Ktnav,  p.  215. 
■  Kwmy.  [1.  '  11  SiU  V\tl.  c.  81,  ».  Sft. 
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Lord  Hntherley  in  his  evidence  before  tlie  Public  SchofilB 
Ciioimissiou  for  the  suite  of  preserving  uniformity  witli  the 
ruli!  which  restricts  private  aelilemenls.' 

Priyftle  eeUiemente  seem  likely  to  be  subjected  to  greatef 
fftsiriciions  ere  long;  and  considering  the  evils  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  strict  and  long  setllements,  and  espcciidly  the  hind- 
niiirea  to  the  liberty  of  the  possessors  of  the  soil  to  develop  ita 
prixiuL-tive  power  or  to  transfer  it  fre  ily,  the  sooner  such 
Itniilations  of  the  power  of  the  dead  over  the  property  of  the 
liiiQ^  are  adopted,  the  better  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Whether  t]ie  anticipated  changes  in  the  laws  regulatinf^  the 
>ttlli-u)L<ni  of  pi-operI_v  for  private  purposes  soon  take  place  or 
nui,  the  Ihw  has  through  centuries  aucce&afully  combated  the 
(fliirlj  I'f  individuals  to  introduce  nny  form  of  perprtual  settle- 
ment. The  perpetuity  abhorred  by  the  law  aa  regards  private 
;  'ii|i'Tly  cannot,  in  the  lace  of  the  viiHons  legislative  measures 
li  I'lii-rference  which  I  have  cited,  be  claimed  for  the  public 

^taces  to  which  a  founder  may  devote  the  future  produce  of  the 

^^pjperty  he  has  enjoyed. 

'       In  their  third  report(l873)  the  Royal  Commissioners  ap- 
poiolefl  to  Inquire  into  Endi)H'ed  Schools  and  Hospitals  in 
Scotlsnd.'  after  slating  thiit  one  or  two  witnesses  deprecated 
iDv  departure  from  the  titricle*t  observance  of  the  terms  of 
Itetjuests.  where  snch  observance  is  at  all  possible,  but  that  the 
gK&t  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  opjjosite  view, 
firocetd  thus:  *  Aa  time,  goes  on,  many  conditionE  imposed  by 
founders  tend  to  become  (Uacordant  with,  or  at  least  inapplic- 
»b!e  to,  the  changes  that  inevitably  take  place  in  the  slate  of 
wciny ;  ajtd  the  longer  such  conditions  are  observed  the  more 
RU4chievous  IB  their  etl'ect.    As  a  mutter  of  e\pedicncy,  there- 
fure,  it  U  plainly  dcsinible  that  conditions  of  this  character 
phouM  lie  modified  from  time  to  time,  so  that  foundations  may 
be  truly  ud:tpted  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  full  sco[)fl 
given  to  their  beneScial  influences.      The  right  of  the  Legis- 
■Uure  to  regulate  endowuients  for  the  purpose  of  furi.heiing 
ends  is  now  generally  recognised;   nor  can  those  who 
in&ij)l»iD  the  obligation  to  observe  literally  all  conditions  im- 
posed by  founders  rest  this  opinion  upi>n  any  sound  princijile 
4f  Uw.    The  policy  of  law  is  op^nsed  to  destinations  of  pro- 
n*rtv  IjPTond  a  limited  time — The  law  abhors  perpetuities." 
Thif  general  policy  is  relaxed  in  favour  of  great  educational 
or  charitalile  puriwses ;  but  when  it  can  be  shown  that  these 
pnrpUHcs  lire  not  adequately  attnioed,  society  rightly  ezerciaeg 
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a  powpr  of  mollifying  cundilions  which  obstruct  the  b 
operntion  of  the  eiidowmeut.' 

The  doctrine  of  perpetuity  is,  as  I  hepan  by  asserting, 
of  those  false  theories  which  it  is  the  duty  of  political  ccoDOUi 
combat,  in  the  cause  alike  uf  truth  and  of  the  interests  and  ' 
fare  of  the  country.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  one  will  i 
ously  dispute  that  ihesc  subjects  may  Icfjitimatplv  and  iisef 
lie  treated  by  your  di'partment  of  Pi)lilicftl  Economy.  Bi 
any  one  should  ask  whiit  the  question  of  charitable  endowm' 
has  to  do  with  economy,  1  answer— everything.  How  h>n 
the  economist  to  look  on  silently  whilst  almost  indiscriinu 
doles  and  other  impnident  charities  pauperiac  oiir  peo| 
IIow  long  is  he  to  hold  his  peace  while  endowments  are  rMo 
in  so  many  cases  to  create  the  very  jKiverty  they  were  iiiten 
to  diminish  ?  How  long,  while  the  dead  hand  of  tho  fom 
is  allowed  for  centuries  to  dictate  the  mode  in  which  pai 
the  property  that  he  could  not  carry  with  him  shall  be  va 
How  long,  while  even  absurd  and  manifestly  wasteful  be(|U 
are  pi-otected  by  the  law  from  revision  and  application 
reasonable  objects  ? 

It  is  time  that  thoughtful  men  in  your  various  departnw 
gave  llieir  practical  attention  to  these  fniitful  causen  of  wi 
and  pauperiMa;  and  who  is  more  concerned  than  the  polit 
economist  *o  expose  waste  and  suggest  measures  for  check 
it,  and  to  call  attention  to  whatever  promotes  paujierisgtM 
a  view  to  reform  ?  Sj 

The  only  fifjures  I  have  before  me  happen  to  be  those 
the  year  ending  March  1874.  Our  expenditure  oi^j 
relief  was  then  (omitting  thousands)  : — 

In  the  Metropolis      .              .  £I,6.?0.0n(^ 

„     rest  of  England  and  Wales  6,050,000 

„     Scotland          ,       .       .  850.000 

„     Ireland    ....  1 ,0f}0,000 


Total  :g9.53O.00IMI 

This  vast  item  of  national  expenditure  is  perhaps! 
most  deserving  the  attention  of  the  economist.  While 
discuss— as  the  Department  of  Economy  and  Trade  does  Ii 
in  Edinburgh— such  panaceas  for  paH[>erismas  Mr.  Blackh 
scheme  of  '  National  Insurance.'  let  us,  as  practical  men,  s< 
out  one  by  one  those  causes  of  pauperism  wliich  Ifg 
and  refonn  can  reduce  or  remove. 

Speaking  of  one  of  those  causes  of  pauperism  the 
CoDunis 5 loners  say ;  '  Doles  produce  ultimately  more  pove 
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nd  miseij  than  Husj  relieve.'  And  they  ftdd :  *  The  true  way 
of  ^ving  relief  is  hy  helping  the  poor  to  help  thcmselTes ;  \>j 
enaeavouring  to  give  them  health  and  strength  of  body,  intel- 
ligence and  cultiratiou  of  mindj  and  habits  of  thrift,  foresight, 
asd  self-respect.'' 

Tim  charitj  of  this  kind  living  men  can  do  far  better  them- 
R^KS — either  udividually  or  with  such  organisation  of  charity 
a*  H  necessarr  in  our  great  towns — than  it  Can  be  done  by 
tbe  dead  hand  of  a  founder,  or  the  obsolete  rules  of  a  dole. 

TrtM  (Parity  of  this  kind  it  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  this 
Anocittion  to  promote ;  and  no  occupation  is  more  worthy  of 
ib  gmt  position,  and  its  opportunities  for  holding  the  lamp 
ti  tnith  and  wisdom  before  the  path  of  philanthropists  of  all 
deieriptions,  than  to  divert  from  waste  and  misuse,  and  to 
goide  at  least  into  pure  and  harmless— let  us  hope,  into  bene- 
ficent and  fruitful — channels  the  course  of  the  abundant 
stictnu  that  bear  the  blessed  name,  but  too  often,  alas  I  do 
not  fulfil  the  apostolic  attributes,  of  Chriatian  charity. 


■  AWiMiM/aty  iVpcrt,  I86T-S8,  sz!.  p,  SO. 


ON 

THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  M.A. 


HOLDING  the  otBce  of  President  of  the.  Art  Section  <tf 
this  Congress,  I  foel  in  &  position  of  some  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  Difficulty,  because  this  office  has  been  filled 
witii  great  ability  in  previous  years,  and  much  has  been  said 
of  useful  wisdom  by  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  and  little 
new  can  b»  said  concerning  purely  high  Art  questions. 
Hesponsibility,  from  the  natural  feeling  lest  any  words  of  mine 
ghould  hinder  rather  than  help  the  cause  of  Art,  and  the  con^ 
eiderations  concerning  it  whicii  are  taking  place. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  delay  the  important  business 
upon  which  we  are  called  together  by  expressions  of  personal 
feelings.  But  I  may  express  my  sense  of  the  honour  done  to 
the  position  I  hold  at  Oxfonl,  by  my  being  invited  to  take  the 
Presidpnt's  chwr  at  this  meeting. 

After  somewhat  careful  thought,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
more  good  may  be  gotten  from  an  address  in  this  Social  Science 
gathering,  dealing  with  Art  from  a  social  point  of  view,  rather 
than  with  Art  from  its  very  highest  standpoint.  Further,  being 
called  upon  to  lecture  at  Oxford  upon  the  '  History  and  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Fine  Arts,'  it  will  be  a  rather  pleasaut  change  to 
address  you  upon  matters  of  great  im|>ortance  (as  they  appear 
to  me)  relating  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  chances 
of  Art  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  by  that  pro- 
gress I  do  not  mean  nlone  the  increased  power  shown  in  the 
painting  of  pictures,  in  the  making  of  statues,  in  the  building 
of  cathedrals ;  but  rather  I  wonlu  ask  whether,  taken  gene- 
rally. Art,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  is  getting  to  have  any 
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fimer  grip  upon  the  minda  and  lives  of  all  classes;  that  i)l, 
wlidber  ttie  necessity  for  being  ihe  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
object  ruilier  than  an  ugly  object  is  gaiiiinj;  ground.  And,  if 
mit.  what  are  the  chief  iiiipeiliineiits  to  the  growth  of  refined 
umlM among  the  middle  and  hiwer  classes?  The  driest  pliilo- 
(o|ilier,  or  the  Blitlest-of-iiecked  utilitarian,  will  no  longer  now 
fiil  lo  ^i*'^  Art  an  imitortanl  place  among  the  necesfiitiee  of 
aYiiiswl  existence.  We  certainly  have  an  advantage  in  living 
in  in  age  of  reiorination  ;  in  an  age  of  freedom  of  speech,  of 
inulltetua]  gi'owth.  of  conrageons  attitude  against  vices,  nar- 
rowness, and  pedantic  ufiitges  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  general 
insK  for  improvenient  among  all  classes,  and  a  growing  wish 
to  cultivate  ta^ie.  All  this  must  be  acknowledged;  and  yet  we 
irefsr,  verj'  far  indeed,  from  being  an  arristic  nation.  South 
Kf  wing  Ion's  vast  maehinery  for  Art  education,  together  with 
il»  l)fiiiitlful  collection  of  ancient  and  mcditeval  Art,  ha.s  done 
WDitlliiiig,  indeed,  to  civilise  design,  and  to  educate  designers 
inlii  «i(iicthing  of  more  reasonable  artisis  than  those  who  pre- 
<iun  to  the  Esliibitlon  of  1K51  exhibited  tiie  lowest  corruption 
'twte.  Our  National  Gallery  in  the  great  metropolis  has 
ithiu  comparatively  few  years  become  one  of  the  noblest  col- 
Iwti"ns  nf  iiicturcj^  in  Euro[)e. 

The  great  lowns  Manchester  and  Liverpool  yearly  open  an 
cibibition  i.f  pictures,  and  there  are  signs  in  botTi  cities  of  a 
(iisirv  for  monumental  Art,  a  desire  thai  the  bare  walls  of  their 
building*  should  be  decorated  with  mural  paintings. 

This  great  city  has  its  Koyal  Academy  of  .\rts,  among 
«hnfc  members  may  be  found  not  only  distinguished  painters 
■  I  li'/ing  to  its  own  nat-ionality.  but  others,  foreigners  in 

 1,  but  brothers  in  Art.    The  national  collection  here  is  an 

«xhibitiou  of  unrivalled  interest.  The  great  painters  of  Scot- 
laiitl  are  represented  in  the  manly  majesty  of  their  works. 
Thia  Exhibition  has  been  t<i  me  a  revelation  (as  it  must  have 
been  to  othci-s)  of  the  power  and  individuality  of  the  Scot- 
tish School  of  Painting,  The  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Canibridgp,  London,  and,  as  I  am  informed  also.  Edinburgh, 
'  aire  within  but  a  few  vears  recognised  the  importance  of  Art 
a  branch  of  education  by  accepting  bequests  to  form  Art 
fett»orships.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  thi-ough  the  noble 
terpriite  of  a  single  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known 
re,  whose  name  can  only  be  beard  with  respect  by  every 
Artist — Sir  Coults  Lindsay — has  given  to  the  public  the  chance 
of  seeing  a  class  of  pictures  long  denied  to  it  by  the  persistent 
non- recognition  <if  their  value  by  the  Koya!  Academy  of 
London.    All  this  looks  like  vitality,  and  no  doubt  does  pi'ove 
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a  growing  interest  in  Art.  Bnt  we  must  reraeinber  that  these 
niiiseuins,  the,>^e  exhibitions,  and  these  lecture  rooms,  are 
visited  bv  a  comparatively  small  class  of  people ;  that  the  very 
heart  of  the  population,  standing  mostly  in  need  of  aesthetic 
culture,  or  of  its  refiuing  inilueuces,  is  yet  untouched  by  Art. 
And  that  outside  those  whose  appetite  for  what  is  lovely  can 
he  satisfied,  there  is  a  hungry  crowd  which  would  be  satisfied 
too  if  it  had  the  means,  and  were  not  dragged  down  into  the 
tilough  of  bad  taste  by  daily  influences  acting  unconsciou^ly 
upoii  the  niinds  of  it.  The  vast  strides  of  science,  the  rapid 
noeutwulutiou  of  wealth,  railwayii,  telegraphs,  have  created 
needs  to  lie  realised  quickly.  New  towns*  have  sprung  up  like 
magic.  Old  towns  have  been  pulled  about  without  regard  to 
the  liistorical  or  artistic  trc.isures  contained  in  them  ;  the  rnth- 
leas  reign  of  iron  has  prevailed,  the  unfeeling  hand  of  deslruc- 
tiou  has  satisfied  its  lust,  well  nigh,  let  us  hope.  The  reaction 
has  come.    But  where  are  we  ? 

Something  worse  ahnost  than  pulling  down  our  churches 
has  taken  place.  Restoration  has  caused  even  more  ruin  than 
the  progress  of  railways.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  ami 
beautiful  creations  in  architecture  have  been  swept  away  ;  and 
this  done  in  no  sjnrit  of  destruction,  but  with  the  mistakea 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore  old  work  at  all — with  the  idea, 
too,  that  neatness  and  mechanical  exactness  will  not  only  ser\'e 
in  the  place  of  spontaneity  of  design,  but  that  it  is  in  point  of 
fact  superior  and  more  desirable  to  it.  If  one-tenth  part  ofth.it 
money  spent  in  so-called  restoration  bad  been  expended  in  pre- 
serving, by  the  simple  means  of  adding  a  buttress  to  a  weak 
wall  or  tower,  or  by  strong  oak  timbers,  unplaned,  where  the 
roof  was  weak,  or  by  such  like  structural  repairs,  monuments  of 
the  love  and  skill  of  those  in  bygone  times,  whose  simplicity  of 
life  rendered  simple  their  faith  and  ideas,  would  still  remain  I« 
us,  in  the  place  of  what  may  be  called  pious  frauda.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  check  tlie  headlong  and  heedless  rush  of  the 
restoration  mania  that  the  '  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings'  was  brought  into  being.  Late  in  the  day 
though  this  admirable  society  has  come  (too  late,  indeed,  to 
save  nmch  beautiful  work  from  destruction),  through  th« 
t'nerfry  of  its  workers  and  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  dis- 
played by  its  secretary,  Mr,  Morris,  old  work  )ias  been  pro- 
tected and  respected  under  the  advice  of  the  society  ;  and  out 
of  our  own  country,  in  Italy  and  France,  the  influence  of  the 
salutarj-  example  set  by  the  Ancient  Buildings  Protection 
Society  has  borne  fruit.  The  mother  church  of  Western 
Europe,  St,  Mark's  at  Venice,  was  threatened  with  desUuo- 
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twm — tiiat  noliIefft<;nde,  die  laLour  of  the  twelftli,  thirteenth, 
ud  fourtfetith  centuries,  was  to  be  pullod  dmm  niid  rebuilt, 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  Ancient  Iluililings  Society  such 
^memorial  was  drnHTt  up,  signed,  uiid  sent  to  Italy,  and  by 
r.'iiTiin  of  the  utiuiber  of  its  nifinnliirea,  jind  the  importance  of 
ili«-ui,  we  cannot  but  hope  iind  believe  that  it  has  brought  the 
kviirs  of  Art  in  Ituly  to  consider  again  before  they  withliold 
thiir  words  of  exposluhilion  at  a  project  which  would  rid  the 
»orld  of  one  of  ita  preut<'st  treasures. 

I  have  ventured  make  use  of  the  temi  '  pious  fraud.' 
Rfjtciiatiou  pretends,  at  best,  to  be  what  it  is  uot,  and  never  can 
be;  it  pretends  lo  restore  work  to  its  ]iristinc  beauty,  it  gives  new 
liiajiii  for  old  ones,  and,  as  in  the  ancient  story,  the  new  lamps 
re  fiiund  to  have  uo  virtue  in  them.  The  magic  of  old  work 
!-5[i["eare  under  the  hand  of  the  modern  workman;' for  the 
eonditions  under  which  the  eleventh-century  carver  and  the 
'nelticuth-ccntury  carver  have  worked  are  so  totally  at  vari- 
that  their  labours  cauuot  for  a  moment  bear  e<iraparisi)n, 
d  it  is  out  of  all  question  ihat  the  modern  work  uf  to-day 
have  one  iota  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  work. 
Therefore,  restoration  has  in  it  the  nature  <)f  a  deception, 
must  be  most  misguiding  to  those  very  classes  whose  cor- 
reci  and  chaste  taste  we  must  be  desiring  to  cultivate,  I  iim 
infonned  that  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  in  a  '  hopeless  state 
uf  dilapidation,'  injurious  to  ihe  health  and  comliirt  of  its 
gftrrison  as  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Srotlund,  Would  it  nut  be 
pcMaible  to  persuade  the  British  Government  to  propose  a 
jraul  of  money  to  assist  towards  necessary  repairs?  But  pray 
licj  nifl  rtstare.    But  preserve  by  every  means  possible  what 

.Vrchiteeture  is  such  a  generally  necessiiry  art  to  all,  it 
rultrs  into  the  wants  of  every-<lay  life,  that  it  should  be.  and« 
i»,  one  of  the  chiefeat  factors  in  Art  cultivation,  and  hence  it 
can  be  made  to  retard  or  advance  the  progress  of  general 
artistic  tasteii. 

So  that  the  placing  of  new  and  cold  workmanship  in  the 
place  of  old,  truly  artistic  and  loving  work  is  defrauding  a 
very  large  class  of  people  indeed,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  relining 
influencea  of  superior  and  nobler  work. 

The  very  rapid  and  easy  means  of  communication  by  rail- 
ways and  telegraph  have  in  great  measiire  broken  down  those 
local  characteristics,  both  in  architecture  and  manners,  so  in- 
teresting in  older  England.  A  general,  very  natural,  and  Ut 
be  applauded  desire  towards  greater  equaUty  among  classes, 
brought  about  by  modem  facilities  for  their  coming  daily  more 
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and  more  into  contact,  has  acted  in  making  the  lower  class  ape 
the  appearance  of  >¥ealtii  and  shiiw  of  the  cl«S9  just  aljove  it. 
So  that,  instead  of  Iteine  content  with  reiil  stability,  it  demands 
ornanient  in  its  dwelling-place,  in  ils  furniture,  in  ilfl  cos- 
tuiJie.  Hence  vul^rarity,  bad  work,  bad  building,  bad  design, 
and  in  the  end  a  tumbleddwn  and  detnoralieini;  appearance  of 
rottennCBa  or  flimsy  raggednean.  Few  sights  can  be  said  to  be 
more  depressing  than  the  ill-built,  stuccoed  labourer's  hoiiw 
now  erected  in  a  village  street,  mean  to  the  iaft  extent,  be  it 
understood,  having  no  inch  of  good  work  or  interest  iiboiit  it. 
Sod  is  it«  cold  sUte  roof  indeed,  in  contrast  to  the  old  tlialch, 
cool  in  Slimmer  and  warm  in  winter.  Melancholy  thf  contrast 
between  it^  bad  bricks  and  the  oak  timbers  joiiipil  and  well 
mortised  which  had  stood  often  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries 
in  an  old  cottage.  The  taste  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  sensele?? 
edifice  is  lowered;  rarely  do  we  find  the  same  sign  of  care 
taken  over  hia  cottage  garden,  the  same  pride  in  his  creepc^nj 
of  roses  or  grapes,  as  was  visible  in  his  more  primitive  dwell- 
ing.  Yes;  very  naturally  the  man,  thongh  poor,  iri  inHuenced 
by  the  vulgar  want  of  association,  and  his  pride  in  his  un- 
sympathetic dwelling  and  of  the  comeliness  of  its  Kiirrouiidings 
is  ground  out  of  him  by  it ;  he  becomes  vulgar,  no  longer  simple, 
liking  his  imitiition  and  really  comfortless  house  because  it  hu 
window-sashes  like  the  squire's  house,  and  he  deceives  himself 
into  the  thought  that  so  he  is  a  bit  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
This  instance  is  only  at  the  confines  of  the  general  osten- 
tation which  is  the  product  of  modern  civilisation,  and  on 
only  be  cheeked  by  the  energy  of  Art. 

Checked  by  those  who  have  taste  and  who  have  a  right  to 
speak,  saying,  whhout  fear  and  in  perfect  faith  in  their  own 
convictions,  that  where  the  heart  is  not  simple,  where  there 
exists  a  grasping  for  another's  social  place,  there  will  neither 
exist  Vieiiuty  nor  morals.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
old  will  not  last  for  ever,  that  new  cottages  must  be  built;  but 
let  them,  these  new  ones,  at  least  be  built  (iu  an  age  boasting 
of  its  superior  science  and  superior  facilities)  as  well,  and  oi 
lastingly,  as  the  old  were  biiilt.  It  comes  to  thia  really  in  the 
long  run,  that  those  who  desire  their  dwellings,  their  clothes, 
or  their  furniture,  to  appear  more  costly  than  they  really  are 
are  the  true  delinquents.  These  are  they  who  pervert  taste. 
Solid  stone  or  brick  walls,  well  roofed,  the  strongest  and 
simplest  furniture,  without  the  overlay  of  cheap  and  bad 
omument,  woollen  or  linen  unadorned  garments,  will  never  be 
vulgar.  If  this  fact  could  only  be  made  clear  to  the  minds  of 
tnoet  of  uB,  a  better  style  both  in  house  building  and  bouae 
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furnuliiiig  and  dressing  would  come  ahout.  From  n  clearly 
j>ractii.n1  [>oint  of  view  it  is  so  evident  tliat,  nltlxiu^ii  the  first 
nutUy  may  btj  preater  in  buihliufi,  fiiniiahiiig,  dret-siii;j  in  a 
Kilid  or  simple  mniiner,  repairs  so  expensive  and  constant  need 

tliiit  rare,  and,  too,  that  meiitaJ  demoralisation  where  repair 
not  he  afforded,  caused  by  the  rapid  decay  of  showy  but 
I  work,  will  be  avoided. 

Xo  one  will  deny  ihc  moral  influence  exerciaed,  even 
uncon«iously.  upon  the  whole  human  race,  and,  ti)o,  even  upon 
siiifnals.  by  the  nature  of  their  dully  and  hourly  surroundings 
hfrim  rarliest  years.  7'hat  this  influence  may  be  good  or 
^(din  morals  and  Kslhelics  needs  no  words  from  mc. 

Now.  believing  this,  and  being  anxious  for  that  large  lower 
iis  which  composes  our  labourers,  agricultural  and  others, 
lire  espi'cially  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  exercise  them- 
ivea  in  any  craft,  such  as  building,  carving,  carpentering, 
liinet-making,  what  can  we  do  during  the  few  early  years  of 
lieir  education  which  might  guide  their  tastes  in  a  good  direo- 
-OH?    And  further,  what  agencies  are  there  at  work  iu  the 
oeral  eurroundings  of  our  great  cities  which  tend  to  degrade 
r*il]i:r  lhaa  to  elevate  the  love  for  what  ia  beautiful  and  re- 
find? 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  thoee  who  are  here  to-day  are 
terested  in  Art.  and  that  there  will  be  found  no  one  who  will 
J  that  any  child  will  be  less  fitted  in  after-life  to  perform  tho 
•imple  duties  of  an  artisan  or  labourer  who  has  been  led  by 
daily  contact  with  beautiful  objects  to  prefer  them  to  ugly 
\rc\M.  And  though  I  quite  think  there  are  none  here  who 
ievc  that  duluess  is  moral,  joy  immoral,  ugliness  chaste, 
uty  unchaste;  yet  (though  chiefly  exploded)  this  theory 
not  been  without  its  votaries  among  excellent  though  mis- 
ided  moralists.  Now,  science  has  provided  us  with  a  means 
ID  photography,  cheap,  and  by  recent  discoveries  permanent, 
bj  which  at  finall  cost  any  quantity  of  reproductions  of  noble 
works  of  Art  in  all  its  branches  may  be  obtained. 

I  hiiTe  mentioned  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  which, 
through  various  causes — either  from  want  of  desire  brought 
about  by  faulty  early  education,  or  want  of  means,  from  over- 
work, or  want  of  holidays — do  not  make  use  of  the  advantages 
possible  to  it  of  visiting  museums,  galleries  of  pictures,  or 
ittcuding  lectures  upon  subjects  of  apathetic  import.  This 
being  eo,  i»  there  no  means  by  which  this  present  failing  may 
be  made  up  to  the  next  generation '(  I  think  there  may  be  ' 
Since  the  Education  Act  has  been  brought  into  lull  play 
Eogland,  a  chance  offers  itself  to  get  &i  the  very  class  we 
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wiint  10  toufh  imd  educate  to  Inve  whnt  is  beaufifii)  and  re* 
fincij  ;  ami,  as  I  venture  to  think,  this  claaa  would  Ije  vastlv 
imiiroveJ,  even  iiiorallj')  by  early  contact  with  beautiful 
objects. 

No  doubt  nmny  bere  bave  observed  in  their  passages  through 
picture-2;allerira,  as  I  bave,  that  the  very  poorest,  those 
in  rags  and  tatters,  are  often  found  rapt  in  admiration  before 
early  Itahan  pictures,  and  especially  before  those  of  a  religiou* 
character.  This  fact  has  been  most  noticeable  to  me  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  London.  Anil  when  wo  come  to  thick  of' 
it,  it  is  reasonable  that  this  should  be  so.  The  direct  sim- 
plicity and  reverential  treatment  of  the  early  pictures  has  a 
charm  to  natures  ignorant,  perhaps  idle,  perhaps  dissolute, 
concerning  which  there  is  no  reasoning;  but  that  bright  spark 
of  human  feeling  weUnip;h,  perchance,  snuffed  out  by  the 
degradation  of  surroundings,  is  rekindled  by  its  contact  with 
the  fire  of  pure  love  ablaze  in  early  religious  Art.  So  that  we 
must  admit  the  possibility  of  touching  the  sensibilities  and  the 
nobler  emotions  of  those  in  the  lowest  scale  of  life  by  the 
elevating  influences  of  Art.  Photography  being  the  cheapest 
and  most  exact  means  at  band  for  the  purpose,  I  would  suggest 
that  our  Board  Cjchools,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  ana  our 
Parish  and  .Sunday  Schools  too, should,  under  wise  guidance  of 
a  committee  of  taste,  protide  themselves  with  photographs  of 
fine  works  of  Art.  And  these  should  not  be  confined  to  repiii- 
'luctions  from  pictures  only,  but  should  include  arcbitecturnl 
details,  furniture,  patterns  and  de-signs  of  all  sorts.  And, 
further,  I  would  bave  casts  from  fine  carvings,  which  can  be 
purchased  atsucb  amodeat  rate  as  few  are  aware  of;  tbpse  with 
the  photographs  should  be  bung  in  order  upon  the  school- 
room walls.  Every  child  who  can  learn  to  write,  one  would 
think,  cnuld  learn  to  draw,  up  to  a  point  to  be  of  great  service 
in  after-life.  Think  of  the  numbers  and  numbers  of  artisans 
who  in  the  departments  scattered  over  the  country  under  the 
supervision  of  the  .Krt  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
whose  rough  and  hardworked  bauds  during  the  day  handle  the 
pickaxe,  or  trowel,  or  even  spade,  endeavour  in  the  evenings 
to  train  themselves  by  tracing  the  delicate  curves  of  a  Greek 
honeysuckle  carved  on  a  stele,  or  by  copying  the  fanciful 
ornament  designed  in  years  gone  by  by  a  Gothic  workman,  \o 
better  was  he  than  these  present  workmen  are,  only,  having 
lived  in  a  more  artistic  and  vital  atmosphere,  liis  Art  had  life 
and  meaning  in  it. 

What  difficulties  to  such  as  these  artisans  are  would  have 
been  overcome,  if  in  early  life  while  yet  supple,  as  not  yet 
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nnJered  stiff  jind  ditlicfilt  of  coTuniaiiil  by  the  diiily  cixercise  of 
fim^h  work  in  or(it?r  to  t-sist,  thoir  limiiJs  hinl  hvea  cultivated, 
evi^n  u(»  to  a  limited  (Miiiit  of  coiitroi  iiiid  sensitivo  dcliuiicy  uf 
Much.  Ami  if  ftt  tite  siuiie  tiine  ttiiit  llie  young  liajida  are 
lcarnin<r,  the  iiiifircAsimmhle  youthful  mind  be  fliiltivatcd 
thri>u^li  the  eye  ti>  dwell  upim  heiiuiiful  objects,  what  a  seed 
of  [iriilil  and  delifjbt  is  sown  I  Of  cuur»e,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
(fulliat  there  would  be  many  failures  attendant  upon  such  a 
(clieini;,  that  a  jiesyiinist  may  say,  'Ah.  yes  1  but  what  good 
wniild  come  out  of  such  Hu|>er-refineuienta?  You  are  only 
twining  a  side  of  the  mind  which  will  never  be  brought  into 
pint  ill  after-life  j  you  will  only  make  your  people  discontented 
with  llieir  loi  in  life  and  unwilling  tw  fulfil  its  drudgeries,' 
But  the  answer  lo  all  this  is, '  Yon  are  only  presupposing  a 
mull  u|K)n  a  scheme  not  yet  tried ;  you  are  begging  the  quca- 
(ion  ill  stating  that  cultivated  instincts  towards  refinements 
ncokitn  sell'-etmlrol  and  the  exercise  of  severer  duties.'  Fur- 
lb  it.  hy  toaebing  children  of  the  artisan  class  to  draw,  you 
ire  furthering  them  with  advantage  in  the  pursuits  that  may 
t*  in  ttore  for  them  in  after  iile,  and  by  accustoming  their 
tilling  eves  to  dwell  u]ion  beitutiful  design  you  are  Htiuiuhitiug 
t  fatiulty  where  it  exists,  though  latent,  perhaps.  Again, 
_iiriilly,  hy  teachiug  the  elements  of  drawing,  you  put  an 
»rjiisement  within  reach  by  which  spare  hours  may  be  enrichetl, 
liine  he  employed  otherwise  spent  iji  the  tavern. 

Healthful  amiisenienls,  occupaiious  for  the  eye  and  hand, 
are  ihe  tneuiies  of  vice,  and  the  strong  armour  of  probity. 

[  have  aaid  that  the  reproductions  in  photography  should 
Include  othpr  examples  than  pictorial  art,  for  though  exam|ileM 
iVirrii  that  ancient  and  miidern  form  of  art  are  necessary  lo  the 
-'nniog  of  cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  tbeir  innate 
uty  of  design  and  form,  but  also  on  account  of  the  beautilul 
ii]&i3  by  which  they  have  been  stimulated,  with  which  they  (ire 
eiMint'cttd,  others  of  a  more  directly  [n^aclieal  nature  should  be 
ailili^.  And  for  this  reason;  among  th{ise,  in  fact  most  of  those 
ttiiw  art;  Ijciiig  educated  by  our  Hoard  Schools,  there  are  chil- 
dren who  may  become  members  of  trades  in  which  tajite  and 
a  faculty  !ic.|uireil  fur  design  will  he  of  great  service.  So 
phoiographs  of  beautiful  ironwork,  such  as  that  beaten  by  the 
Vlauiw^^  aikd  Dutch,  wilt  be  irvaluable  as  training  liie  taste  of 
the  child  who  may  become  a  bl.icksinilli.    Again,  the  future 
i-jibinetmaker  may  have  his  imagination  slimnlHled  and  his  ad- 
uiiration  kindled  by  examples  of  Italian  or  Duu  h  niarqiieterie. 
He  who  by-and-by  is  to  curve  the  capitals  ol  future  churches, 
ftnd  wbo  knows  perha]>s  how  to  design  ihcni  as  well,  will  not  be 
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the  worse  off  for  having  in  cbiltlliood  had  his  ntteritiDn  drawn  to 
casts  from  some  carvinpt  of  ihe  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  or 
other  examples  in  the  art  of  which  he  is  to  become  an  im|i(>rtAi)t 
an  ejtponent.     Nor  is  it  iinpoHsible,  but  highly  probable.  thnL 
artistic  natui-es  donnant  from  want  of  calling  out,  or  from  wand 
of  opportunities  of  seeing  beautiful  art,  may  be  awakened  iiilj 
a  desire  to  design  by  aetiniutus  exciting  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
benuty  of  ihe  art  they  are  permitted  to  see,  and  couceruitig 
which  tliey  might  receive  valuable  instruction.    Although  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  practical  advantages 
of  learning  to  draw,  it  is  not  so  much  upon  tluA  that  it  ajip 
necessarj-  to  appeal,  for  I  believe  that  at  present  in  the  Bon 
Schools  children  can  learn  to  draw,  althougli  »iKiua  routine  a 
yet  not  satisfactory:   yet  the  ([uestiou  ariHiiig  for  our  con- 
sideration, is  really  whether  the  scholars  would  not  be  wholly 
benefited,  improved,  and  for  their  lifetime  rcliDed  by  being 
accustomed  in  early  childhood,  and  during  its  impressionable 
educational  period,  to  have  before  their  eyes  Art,  in  some  of  its 
forcmot^t,  poetic,  and  practical  phases  constantly.    And  whether, 
being  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  see  beautiful  works,  the 
taste  and  workmanship  ol  the  coming  generation  would  not 
be  elevated,  its  labourers  more  refined,  and  t])e  need  for  better 
Art  become  a  part  of  ilfi  natural  existence.    Further,  whetliiT 
such  refinement  begtitten  of  Art  would  not  act  upon  moralK, 
reduce  drunkenness  and  crime,  having  sown  the  seed  of  per-, 
ceplions  in  a  beautiful  direction,  in  a  class  sadly  needing  ihrin,  I 
and  if  directed  in  practice,  beneHt  the  career  afterwards  chnspo 
or  forced  by  circumstances  upon  the  individual  scbolar.  It 
eeems  to  me  here  at  this  Social  Science  Congress  that  we  mcel  I 
rather  to  suggest  and  discuss  possibilities,  Ihiui  to  draw  up  1 
any  definite  and  |)ossible  governmental  schemes  by  whii'li  I 
oiir  ideas  might  be  carried  out,  and  that  we  must  leave  it 
for  others  versed  in  political  economy  or  other  economy,  to  tell 
us  how  far  the  rates  would  stand  the  pressure  upon  their  Ainilx 
of  an  outlay  needful  to  carry  out  our  suggestions.    But  thij 
much  may  be  stated,  that  if  it  were  proved  that  by  an  increased 
interest  given  to  artistic  cultivation,  if  more  insistance  wfre 
made  by  the  Government  upon  it,  and  it  became  generally 
recognised  that  our  lower  classes  are  capable  of  esthetic  cul- 
ture, and  that  such  cullure  would  tend  to  the  progress  rather 
than  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  nation,  our  country  would 
not  be  slow  to  expend  a  [lortion  of  such  money  as  is  now  spent 
upon  a  hundred-ton  gun  (to  be  shortly  superseded  by  a  further 
improvement ),  upon  the  taste  and  inciral  advuneenieut  of  ita 
people.  The  real  point  of  difficulty  is  to  couvince  the  geuer^ 
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m»ss  of  men,  governmental  or  otlif-r  bodies,  that  the  icstlietic 
i"u\  is  worth  eaviog  at  all,  or  that  Art  and  taste  are  of  any 
^Vftlue  whatever,  excepting  as  a  pastime  for  the  rich,  or  a 
ettante  diversion  for  the  lazy-  On  the  other  hiind  there  is  a 
of,  aa  some  think,  madmen,  who  iraagint'  tliat  the  influence 
Art  haa  drawn  nations  from  li.irbarity,  that  the  Chridlian 
rlipnohas  found  it  a  fair  haiidcnaid  in  her  teaciiings,  that  the 
nw'T  classes  of  all  countries  have  emotions  worth  educating, 
iDil  (hat  these  lower  classes  are  more  than  beasts  of  burden, 
alWr  ihev  whose  welfare,  happiness,  and  taste  we  who  have 
experienced  the  advantages  of  culture  are  bound  to  aasist  and 

Il  will  very  justly  he  asked,  wlio  are  there,  if  such  a  scheme 
i*  here  sui-gested  be  thought  praetical,  whose  power  in 
cliiiig  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  out  with  success? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  simple.  The  Governroeut 
^hriols  of  Desij^a  are  constantly  educating  men  as  Art 
ckers;  these  are  sent  from  the  Siruth  Kenrfiiiglon  Museum 
I  lake  in  charge  local  Art  Schools.  Where  these  have  beeu 
ducaled  others  can  be  educated;  the  supply  will  c«me  when 
beri^  is  a  demand  generally.  But  great  care  would  have  to 
i  taken  that  those  who  are  to  leaeh  and  guide  the  tastes  of  lha 
(oord  scholar  f^hould  not  only  be  ijualificd  to  do  so  in  the  prae- 
ce  rif  drawing,  designing,  or  carving,  but  that  they  should  be 
aipn  enthusiastic  about  their  educational  work  ;  capable,  too.  of 
inring  cleiir  lectures  on  Art,  in  preeept  and  practice  to  chil- 
dren, and  while  they  instruct,  to  aniuse  and  excite  their  young 
minds.  Beyond  these  teachers,  being  now  in  an  age  of  much 
jcluntary  work,  much  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  upper 
educated  classes,  no  doubt  many  willing  persons  could  and 
uld  be  found  willing  to  give  up  a  small  portion  of  their  time, 
ow  and  ihen,  b)  lecture  to  their  poorer  little  brethren,  and  to 
SVC  to  them  some  of  the  result  of  that  Ai  t  education  of  which 
cumstances  have  allowed  them  to  be  posscssoi-s.  Time  will 
allow  me  now  to  go  further  into  this  side  of  our  ques- 
on;  slightly,  indeed,  only,  and  rapidly,  have  I  beeu  able  to 
uch  upon  it,  hut  the  suggestions  I  have  made  may  be  modi- 
leuted  by  others,  if  any  are  found  to  take  interest 
There  are  ulher  questions  which  1  am  anxious  to 
taiwJi  upon  now.  It  was  asked  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
iddrei!,  what  agencies  are  at  work  in  our  great  cities  which 
are  acting  against  the  artistic  development  and  good  taste  of 
the  tworer  class  ? 

Now  there  is  one  which  will  at  once  appeal  to  ua  all.  The 
greal  competition  existing  in  our  age,  the  anxiety  for  pro- 
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iiiinencc,  the  desire  to  oiit-Blondin  Bloiidin,  to  fall  furth 
than  Zazel,  to  expose  the  last  result  of  African  coDijui'aU  t 
view,  converts  advertisement  into  a  [tfissible  Art,    What  a 
means  this  system  of  Inrge  advertiaitifr  pictures  miglit  he  raaile, 
if  rightly  used,  fur  the  education  ot  la^te  among  the  lower 
classes!    Whnt  a  blot  and  abuse  it  is  in  our  streets  an  at, 
present  used  I    It  k  difficult  to  find  words  strong  enou}{K 
to  declaim  against  the  miles  of  walls  which  are  covere<)  wttli 
Tulj^arand  revolting  placards.    Aud  now  the  Brnhdingnagiaii 
dimensions  they  nssunie  are  jiosiiively  alartning  in  their  giganljQ 
hideousness.    We  have  an  inspector  of  plays,  an  inspectoi 
who  is  bound  to  see  that  no  public  morale  are  injured  by 
what  is  produced  upon  the  public  stage.    Why  should  we  not 
have  an  inspector  of  moral  tastes  for  our  still  mure  publi<^ 
Htreets?    It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  tliis  would  be  int«r'- 
fcring  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  you  could  not 
exercise  such  a  right  without  injury  to  it.    But  you  have  aa 
inspector  of  architecture,  you  ai'e  obliged  Us  build  to  a  certain 
symraetry  with  other  houses,  the  frontage  of  your  house  muatba 
in  accordance  with  the  frontages  of  your  neighbours'  houses:  and 
furthermore,  alas,  for  the  beauty  of  our  streets,  the  houses  must 
Uwjk  as  much  as  possible  as  though  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  same  mould.    Well,  we  will  admit  that  this  supervision  is 
a  failure,  and  that  tlie  laws  under  which  it  acts  are  detrimeulal 
to  beauty,  invention,  and  variety.     But  it  need  scarcely  ba 
thought  that  such  transient  works  as  advertisemeuts  would 
lie  injured  in  tlie  subject  of  their  taste  by  an  artistic  over- 
sfer  who  would  have  the  public  good  taste  at  his  heart. 
I  say  transient  advertisementjs :  this  in  a  sense  they  are,  hut  in 
another  sense  they  are  the  very  reverse,  for  their  bad  and  vile  Art 
is  lowering  to  the  taate  of  the  very  class  we  are  most  anxlofu 
In  elevate,  and  must  leave  behind  it  an  indelible  injury  the 
n'verse  of  transient     If  those  who  advertise  would  get  llie 
advice  of  good  artists,  and  ihere  are  among  our  best  desiguer* 
those  who  would    gladly  assist    in    such  a  worth v  cause, 
not  only  would  they  profit  by  the  attniction  well-designed 
advertisements  would  have,  but  also  Ihey  would,  instead  of 
doing  a  public  harm,  as  they  are  now  doing  by  using  a  powerful 
weapon  in  an  ostentatious  and  vulgar  way,  be  public  benefac- 
tors by  disseminating  giKid  Art  in  the  most  public  mauuer  pos- 
sible.   We  all  know  the  admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  Walter  ^ 
Crane  in  his  '  Baby's  Opera,'  and  by  Mr.  Caldecott  in  his 
illii-tiations  to  '  John  Liilpin,'  and  other  escelleut  dpsigiia.  fl 
Taking  these  two  artists  foi-  England — and  you  in  Edinburgh  I 
have  plenty  who  could  do  the  work  for  Scotland — wbosa  I 
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w3'ity  and  taste  esiieeially  fit  ihem  hutli  for  deaignin":  where 
i»pidily  of  inveniion  and  executioD,  humour  hikI  patlios,  ar« 
sucli  necessities,  let  us  imaipne  what  a  difference  thers  wnuht 
W  OH  the  hoarding  boHrds,  oninibua  interiorfl.  and  railway 
slatioBs,  if  the  works  here  were  executed  under  the  su]ier- 
■visu'ii  nf  such  excellent  designers.  Where  at  present  our  eyes 
»re  ilis^iiBled,  our  sense  of  all  refiueinent  insulted,  we  should — 
■nd  wliitt  is  Etill  more  important,  the  workmen  and'  labourers 
would— fiod  something  worth  looking  at,  something  which, 
wad  of  lowering,  would  elevate  taste.    All  ihe  freedom  eo 
siiled— freedom  of  the  press,  British  rights,  cant  about 
■ertv— has  had  such  a  swing,  and  still  has  such  sway,  that  it 
ni»y  be  said  to  be  licence,  not  liberty  ;  the  world  has  been  bo 
buty  making  itself  rich,  running  headlong  after  every  facility 
doing  so,  has  got  us  into  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  caieless- 
',  and  total  disregard  for  matters  of  taste,  that  we  luusl 
k  round  now  and  fti.e  whether  the  reaction  now  setting  in 
inst  mere  utililariaiiism  cannot  be  pushed  further,  and 
cdier  the  ordiirarv  human  being  has  not.  after  all,  sonic- 
'  ill  hie  nalur**  well  worth  cultivating  besides  his  greed  for 
MS  in  money -making. 

It  must  appear  strange  that  anyone  should  dare  to  mention 
the  freedom  of  the  prcsa  '"in  a  derogatory  lone,  for  its  advan- 
tajTM  are  enormous ;  l>ut  wliile  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  so, 
t'crtiiiti  evils  touching  upon  Buch  freedom  eiinnot  be  denied.  By 
evils  I  mean  the  low  taste  of  such  pajiers,  to  give  an  iu- 
|"nce.  as  the  '  Police  News,'  hearing  a  sheet  of  odious  wood- 
fflta. representing,  with  ihe  worst  jmssible  taste,  the  hist  ghastly 
miirdi'r,  arson,  or  wifc-beiiting.    Il  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
tlui  this  Arl,  if  .\rt  il  cau  be  called  at  all,  is  doing  iiicalculable 
ini'<'iui;f  both  to  morals  and  tantc:  nor  will  anyone  fail  to 
•r\c,  if  tliey  take  llic  pains  to  do  bo.  how  knot*  of  children 
lenderfst  years  collect  round,  and  with  tragic  and  pathetic 
riirii«ily,  are  nipt  in  contemplation  of  these  horrid  pictures  of 
t1i«  Kasest  crimes.     When  we  think  what  a  seed  of  taaie  and 
ilriii'Tiilisiitioii  is  sown  by  the  fact  of  children  taking  into  their 
mind?,  almost  with  their  toother's  milk,  impi^ssions  fi*>  utteriy 
at  variance  with  every  uoble  instinct  or  healthy  desire,  so  con- 
trtrr  to  the  pure  nature  of  childhood,  we  can  hardly  help 
fpelmg  a»haine<l  and  aghast  at  a  Lngislature  which,  while  it  is 
indeed  rich  in  Poor  Laws,  while  it  is  earnest,  too,  concerning 
:hr  bodily  wants  of  its  lowest  class,  permits  sufh  a  social  scan- 
dal to  taste  and  morals  to  exercise  itself  upon  the  childhood  of 
the  rising  generation  of  its  poor  but  mot^t  sensitive  class. 

Ycl  anoUier  influence  is  at  work,  and  this  not  ouly  upon 
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ilie  mornls  and  tastes,  hitt  on  the  heallb  of  our  citizens.  J 
■CoursCt  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  beaiitj'  and  morals  act' 
one  upon  the  other,  who  consider  that  man's  mind  is  not 
■fluenccd  through  his  body,  who  imagine  that  it  is  idle  and  I 
time  to  consMler  tl>e  cultivation  of  a  love  of  beunty,  all  tl 
I  ha^e  said,  and  what  I  BtHI  have  to  say,  wiJI  appear  fan 
ful,  Utopian,  unnecessary — in  fact,  harmful.  But  those  « 
agree  with  us,  who  love  beauty  uud  Art,  and  belifi'e  in  th 
distinctly  moral  influences,  must  see  that  the  abnenee  of  lif 
and  clear  atmosphere,  the  almost  total  oWeuring  of  the  s 
during  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  cannot  hut  have  I 
most  depre^ing  eflcci  upon  a  class  whose  conditions  of  povti 
and  overcrowding  are  sufliriently  accentuated  already. 

Were  it  absolutely  nec^sary,  were  it  indi.-peosable  to 
comfort  of  all,  that  our  cities  ehontd  be  cotered  with  a  thi 
pati  of  smoke,  we  might  be  willing  to  bear  with  it;  but  wl 
we  know  this  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  state  of  things  nf 
nut  exist,  it  is  exasperrtlinr;  to  find  that  there  is  such  a  want 
desire  among  men  l'i>r  the  blessings  of  a  clear,  clean,  brig 
healthy  atmosphere;  that  there  are  very  few  who  regard  w 
any  regret  that  thi'  sun  and  sky  are  denied  them,  being 
used  to  the  denial  of  them  ;  that  ihesc  shrug  their  sliiinldi 
with  some  scorn,  and  even  )iitv,  that  there  slioiilii  be  those  w 
are  so  weak  m  to  love  beauty  while  they  can  have  money, 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  nature  shouhl  affect  them  wli 
tlielr  pockets  are  full. 

A  few  days  since  there  was  an  article  in  the  Daily  7t 
i/Tnph,  sensible  in  what  it  said — namely,  that  it  was  to 
lamented  that  whElc  scientific  meu  were  so  bnsy  occupy! 
themselves  wcr  inventions  such  ii«  telephones,  telcphol' 
pholophoncs,  and  other  fimtastical  inventions,  clever  a 
wonderful,  ns^ul,  ton,  perbajts — they  should  not  turn  thi 
altentiitn  to  something  easy  and  practical—  having  prov 
their  abilities  to  overeome  apparent  impossibilities — -whii 
would  resiore  us  a  clear  atmot'phere. 

As  our  cities  become  larger — and  they  do  and  must  h 
come  larger — this  evil  of  smoke  destroying  thts  surface 
Stonework  must  increase,  rendering  sculpture  out  of  dod 
almost  ail  absurdity ;  causing  such  risk  to  all  kinds  of  luai 
decoration  that  it  scarce  seems  worth  while  to  attempt 
Embroideries,  tapestries,  all  delicate  workmanship  suffer— 
fact,  are  ruined  unless  protected  by  glass.  The  beaulifi 
objects  collected  by  Art  lovers  during  the  spare  hours  ti 
business  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  ihey  should  be  ;  embroiden 
curtains  from  India,  or  Japan,  or  Persia,  of  delicate  cob 
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ite  work  which  would  pemh  unJer  the  hand  of  & 
r,  cannot  adorn  the  windows  or  walls  of  our  rooma  ;  they 
be  hermetically  sealed,  put  awnv,  or  they  are  ruined.  It 
IK  really  very  little  use  talking  about  Art  until  this  condition  is 
Juuijred.  and  very  little  good  expeelinjr  that  we  as  English,  or 
FyiMi  as  Scotch,  people,  care  about  the  subject  of"  Art,  or  believe 
witli  uny  sincerity  in  its  usefuhiees.  until  we  are  all  deter- 
niiwii,  eiioh  one  of  us,  in  believe  that  beauty  is  better  than 
"gliiieed,  that  it  is  more  im|)ortant  than  fashion  or  wealth,  that 
cli,-ar  sky  is  better  than  a  black  pail,  and  that  the  noblo 
idf  rfl^fiect  belon;:ing  to  man  is  far  more  likely  to  increaae 
»nJ  flourish  under  cIcanliiieiiB    and  brightness  than  under 
ilirt.infss  and  dnlness.     Art  has  never  flourished,  and  never 
will  llouri&h,  under  dt'|ir<;'Bsing  or  degrading  ciivum stances. 
She    not  the  sifter  of  dulness,  dirt,  aud  darkuess  ;  she  is  the 
Vut  of  c])eerfuln<^S3,  brightuess,  and  light.    She  belnnga  to 
"jipy  cdiiditiuns  of  life,  to  a  contenleil  and  thrifty  [reojjie; 
e  *\\\  tint  go  where  she  is  not  wanted  ;  squalor  and  degrada- 
'->a  ^he  iihrink:!  from,  hut  she  should  be  the  property  of  the 
ir  »  well  US  of  the  rich. 
The  >|uestioD  immediately  connected  with  this  Art  Section 
I  have  not  touched  upon;  the  quesli'iu  immediately  touching 
upon  my  own  Art  I  have  already  lectured  upon.  Those  relating 
10  Mu^icnnd  the  Drumatiu  Art,  although  I  consider  theni  of  the 
^»t^*t  ini|>ortanec,  I  preferred  tn  leave  in  the  hands  of  such 
mwterB  in  these  Arts  w'ho  are  here  more  i(ualifiod  to  deal  with 
ihont  than  I  should  be.    These  have  now  received  such  in- 
ting  suggestions  from  Pi-ofessor  Jenkins,  Mr.  Herkomer, 
'^or    Bach,  and  others,  that    I    could   add    nothing  of 
f  value  to  them.    Still,  though  it  is  not  niy  intention  to 
ell  upon  either  subject    under  the  pretence  of  doing  it 
utice,  I  may  permit  myself,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
y  a  few  wonls  concerning  these  Arts  as  refining  agents,  upon 
popular  and  ffenerally  Bocial  scale.    The  growing  love  for 
Djaiiic  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormous.     Even  in  the 
-emury  elill  fresh  of  those  younger  lhan  myself,  London  con- 
iiieil  hut  few  concert- rooms,  and  in  these  but  a  limited  range 
tif  lutisic  was  given  ;  (he  seats,  too,  were  of  such  expense  that 
kt  lew.  excepting  well-to-do  people,  could  afford  to  avail 
lliewelves  of  them.     Now  there  are  many  concert-rooms,  and 
'iiliiiiial  concerts  going  on,  where  the  very  best  music  can  be 
an!  at  a  reasonable  rate.    For  one  shilling  now,  instead  of 
rw  shillings  formerly,  the  works  of  tlie  greatest  composers 
n  lie  heard.    The  result  of  this  baa  been  that  a  far  larger 
rcle  of  people  now  is  interested  lu  the  greatest  music,  and 
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Iliere  haa  arisen  a  chaster  and  stroiifter  taste  for  severe  and 
flussk'at  rvmsic  than  heretofore.  Good  music  is  no  lonjier 
called  heavy  and  dull;  aa  the  custom  of  constantly  hearing 
it  has  caused  peofile  lo  aiipreciate  its  aniind  and  lasting  merits 
above  the  mere  passing  pleasure—  purely  sensuous — uf  music 
having  nothing  to  touch  the  human  heart  or  intellect  in  it. 
By  grand  music  we  are  lifted  out  of  the  everyday  burdens  of 
life:  we  are  transported  by  it  to  another  iimd,  iis  it  were:  we 
are  elevated,  refreshed,  strengthened  by  it  ua  by  a  tonic,  and 
encouraged  by  its  recreatJve  powers  to  go  about  our  labours 
with  renewed  cheerfulness  and  energy. 

Chciiper  and  cheaper  may  our  concerts  become,  so  that  the 
whole  of  our  brethren  may  be  able  to  profit  by  them. 

The  eftorls  made  in  the  direction  of  Dramatic  Art  have  been 
successful  in  many  directions.  Would,  however,  that  the  public 
taste  had  declined  in  its  love  for  horrors.  Would  that  the 
theatres  could  be  found  to  draw  better  for  '  Rotneo  and  Juliet' 
than  for  the  '  Ticket-cif-Leave  Man.'  Let  lis  wii-h  Mr.  Irving 
well,  whose  sense  of  the  iinpnrtnnceof  his  Art  aa  a  public  beue- 
factiir  atid  factor  for  the  product  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  taste,  has  made  him,  with  manly  consistency,  adhere  to 
bis  Shakespeare. 

If,  let  me  add,  aught  has  fallen  from  my  Hps  of  too  strong 
InngTiage;  if  anything  said  here  has  wounded  the  sensibilities 
of  anyone ,  I  hope  it  niny  be  forgiven. 

It  h.TS  been  my  endeavour  tti  place  before  you.  in  as  stron^ 
a  light  as  lay  in  my  power  within  the  limits  of  my  time — ^thac 
Art.tj)  exist,  must  be  national ;  that  the  poorer  should  possess  it 
with  the  rich ;  that  there  should  be  a  chance  for  all  to  drink  of 
its  refreshing  streams;  and  that  unless  a  nation  is  in  pun^uit 
of  the  Beautiful,  it  can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have  arrived  ai 
the  extreme  [tower  of  civUbatioii. 


GEOKGE  WOODY  ATT  HASTINGS,  MP., 

PHaiDEVT  nut  COIiNCIL  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


TT  ti»8  been  my  custom  at  the  request  of  tlie  Council  for 
I  many  years  past  to  say  a  few  words,  before  the  cmioludinix 
meeting,  in  review  of  what  hiis  been  ihine  by  the  Association 
(luring  the  past  year,  and  of  the  miire  prominent  topics  taken 
u|i  at  thi-  Congress.  I  am  ghul  always  to  be  able  to  take 
k  us  it  were  of  the  subjects  which  the  .\sstieiatiiin  hns 
UBsecIt  because  I  know  well,  and  I  have  heard  it  even 
led  in  reference  to  this  most  interesting  and  instructive 
eting.  that  the  Association  does  nothing — -that  we  meet 
ce  a  year,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  talk,  that  it  all  ends 
talk,  and  that  nothing  practical  is  done.  I  assure  you  that 
we  who  hold  that  opinion  do  not  know  the  hiatorv  of  the 
iwiation,  and  what  it  has  accoiiiplished  in  past  years.  I  am 
t  about  now  to  review  the  whole  history  of  the  Association, 
t  dimply  aa  a  snmjile  to  point  out  one  or  two  measures  in 
ich  it  has  interesied  itself  (hiring  the  past  year,  and  which 
enow  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  as  evidence  that  the  sub- 
is  which  this  Association  takes  n\>.  ventilates  at  its  meetings, 
which  it  instnicts  |)ubiic  ojiinion.  and  gradually  paves  the 
J  for  legislution,  are  fintiily  dealt  with,  and  successfully,  by 
arliainenr. 

At  our  Liverpf>o1  meeting  in  1876  — which  wa«  tlie  second 
f  we  bud  visited    that  great   city— there  was  naturally* 
ufli  diiwuHsion  on  the  Eubject  of  merchant  shipping.  Indeed, 
iS.'iS,  when  we  first  met  in  Liverpool,  the  ([ueslion  of  the 
dilion  of  merchant  seamen,  the  tcmpiatiomi  to  which  they 
subjected,  and  the  ill-usage  they  ctccasionally  expe- 
need.  were  brought  before  irs  in  a  very  able  paper  by  Mr. 
liiT,  whit  was  theu  ou€  of  the  prison  chujilains  in  Livcr|)Ool. 
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In  1S76.  (he  julijcct  was  sjietinlly  discussed,  and  a  resolution 
was  pi'ssed  in  imr  Ecinittmy  Setrtioii,  on  tlie  motion,  I  think,  of 
Mr.  Williamson,  one  of  the  jirincipal  shipowners  of  Liverpool, 
iiskin^r  the  Council  to  appc-tnt  a  committee  to  consider,  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon  ihi-  suhjcct.  and  to  take  any  steps  that 
mii;lit  be  found  Mvailabic  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  legis- 
lalion  wiih  reference  [o  merchant  seamen.  That  cowrse  was 
adopted.  We  ap]ioiiited  a  committee,  which  worked,  as  I  can 
hear  witnens.  sedulously  at  the  subject  during  the  following 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  finally  drew  up  a 
report  and  placed  it,  tlirotigh  a  dejnilation,  in  the  hands  of  the 
then  Vice-Pre»idciit  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  uskinj;  i\>r  legis- 
lation on  tlie  subject.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
leading  points  thai  were  brought  forward  in  that  report,  whieh 
stands  on  record  in  our  7'r(i«/(iicYi«ni,  and  which  was  quoted  by 
me  at  some  length  the  vear  before  last  in  my  address  to  liie 
Association  at  Chelleidiam.  In  the  first  place,  we  advised  thut 
whnt  is  called  the  advance  note  to  seamen  should  be  alto- 
gether abolished.  An  advance  note  was  in  fact  an  advance  of 
wages  bv  the  shipowner  wlien  a  seaman  whs  engaged,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  obtain  an  outfit,  really,  as 
it  was  alleged,  or  at  any  rate  in  many  instances,  for  the  pur- 
|jose  of  holding  him  fast  to  the  engagement  he  had  made.  We 
advised  its  abolition  on  evidence  we  had  received  as  to  the  bvA 
effects  on  llie  rnonil  character,  and  also  on  the  |>ecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  seamen.  We  also  advised  that,  when  the  ship 
came  into  harbour  afier  a  voyage,  the  men  should  be  entilled 
by  law  to  be  paid  their  wages  at  once,  instead  of  being  kept, 
Bs  I  know  ihey  then  were,  sometimea  for  weeks,  hanging 
about  the  docks  and  the  shipping  offices  waiting  to  get  t)ieir 
money.  The  evils  that  arose  from  that  practice  ilo  not  reiiuire 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  there  is  another  nialter,  and  one  in 
which,  from  what  I  knew  had  goTie  on  in  the  Koval  Navy,  I 
look  much  interest  myself.  We  advised  that  a  svstem  of  nllal- 
ment  notes  .'should  be  introduced  into  the  merchant  service 
similar  to  that  which  has  now  for  manv  vears  been  used  in  the 
Koval  Navy.  Let  nic  explain  what  the  parti<'ular  object  of 
that  reconirnendatiflu  was.  When  the  seaman  comes  home 
from  a  voyage,  we  will  sav  from  the  l*acifie  or  the  Indian 
Ocean,  there  is  necessarily  a  cnnsiderable  amount  of  money 
owing  to  him — as  much  as  30/.,  40/..  50/,,  60/,,  or  someliraes 
even  70/,  or  HOI.;  and  he  baa  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all 
that  money  at  once.  But  many  of"  these  men,  very  ignorant, 
without  seif-control,  pent  n|)  as  they  have  been  for  months  in 
the  close  confinement  of  a  shi]>,  have  only  one  idea  on  receiv- 
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g  what  to  thetn  is  n  large  sura  of  money,  and  that  ia  to 
itander  it  at  once  in  profligacy.    That  evil  once  existed — 
d  I  well  remembtT  it — to  a  great  extent  in  the  Ruyal  Navy; 
d  in  those  (lays,  nhen  a  man-of-war  nas  paid  off,  you  could 
Bee  tiie  se^tmen  who  had  been  her  crew  rolliug  ahont  the 
^^treets  in  a  state  iif  iiituxioitioii,  dinging  away  their  51.  iiutea 
^Ht>  any  one  who  would  take  them.    The  Admiraltv  introduced 
system  of  whrtt  are  ealled  allotment  notes,  by  nKlcli  the  sea- 
^Khan  wa?  entitled  to  hnve  his  wages  piiid  into  the  savings  bank, 
^Br  to  hi*  wife,  or  to  any  oiher  [lersim  whom  he  might  select, 
^^nouth  by  month  during  the  time  his  service  was  goiug  on,  su 
lluxl  when  the  time  came  for  his  ship  to  be  paid  otf,  there 
would  be  onlv  one  month's  wages  due  to  him,  and  he  would 
pot  have  in  fiifi  pocket  a  large  sum  of  money  to  fling  away  in 
Btfie  fashion  I  have  described. 

We  reeomn>ended  that  the  same  system  should  be  Intro- 
^^nic«cl  into  ihe  merchant  service.   These  substantially  were  the 
P^RCoiDDiendatioiis  in  the  repnrt  we  laid  before  the  President  of 
the  fioard  of  Trade.    I  have  stated  these  recommendations  at 
tome  little  length,  because  I  want  to  show  you  how  completely 
what  this  Association  advised  should  be  done  has  been  done 
uriug  the  past  .Session  by  Parliament.  Tbe  present  President 
f  the  Board  of  Trade  introduced  a  Bill  early  in  the  Session 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  advance  note,  for  securing 
immediate  payment  of  wages  on  ihe  crew  being  discharged, 
(sides  gome  other  useful  legislation  as  to  lodging-houses  for 
the  men.    When  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  I,  oii  behalf  of 
tin-  Association,  moved  an  adililional  clause  providing  for  the 
ulUilincMt  tiolcs  of  which  I  have  just  sjioken.    It  was  the  tirst 
time  I  had  the  task  laid  ujion  me  to  move  any  amendment  ou 
%  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  to  rise,  as  1  did, 
juft  as  the  i^lock  struck  three  in  the  morning,  which  is  about 
the  hour  at  which  the  House  gets  into  Committee  ou  Bills  of  a 
(M-'oTidarv  class,  I  naturally  felt  some  difSdence  as  to  whether 
I  should  be  able  to  command  any  attention  from  the  House  at 
fucti  an  hour  on  a  very  technical  question  with  which  many 
meinbere  would  be  totally  unacquainted.    But  it  is  a  real  tes- 
timony to  the  zeal  which  tbe  House  of  Commons  shows  in  the 
Jisniiarge  of  its  legislative  duties,  and  to  the  particular  interest 
which,  to  its  honour,  it  has  now  for  years  taken  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  merchant  service,  that  I  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention  ;  and  although  the  Treiisury  bench  for  a 
(liorl  time  felt  disinclined  to  risk  their  Bill,  as  they  thought, 
Wiidopting  this  additional  provision,  the  feeling  of  the  House 
wiuso  ittroug  that  when  1  intimated  I  should  divide  on  the 
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amendment,  tlie  Government  pave  way  and  added  the  claaee 
to  ilic  Bill,  and  it  is  ni)w  on  the  Sintuie  Buok  as  part  of  that 
valuable  measure,  I  hope,  tliereftire.  that  at  reijards  the  con- 
dition of  the  merfhant  seamen  it  will  he  admitted  that  the 
oiHtiions  of  thill  Aesufiation,  foriiu'd  in  no  liiirrv,  on  no 
crotcliet,  as  it  is  the  habit  to  call  it,  but  as  lh<'  result  of  exten- 
sive inquiry  nniong.  and  a  large  amount  of  information  ohluincd 
from,  those  bedt  ac'iuainted  with  the  suhject,  opinions  finally 
embodied  in  a  report,  do  at  any  rate  sometimes  command  the 
nlti'utiun  of  the  Legitihiture,  and  are  finally  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book  nf  the  country. 

There  was  another  important  measure  passed  by  ihe 
Government,  to  their  great  honour,  with  reaard  to  merchant 
shipping,  and  that  is  the  Grain  Cargoes  Aet,  etiatted  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  of  seamen,  who  are  engaged  in 
a  dangerous  occupation,  I  wish  to  say  one  ivord  in  connection 
with  that  measure  a«  to  an  observatiim  that  was  made  when  it 
was  rend  a  third  time  and  ]ja«sed  in  the  House  of  C'onimons. 
An  honourable  member  of  the  House,  who  is  himself  a  ship- 
owner, rose  and  protested  against  measures  of  that  nature 
heing  passed  by  Parliament,  on  the  old  groumi,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  that  vou  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  [irivatc  trade,  and  that  yuu  should  leave  shipowners  and 
neainen  to  lake  care  of  themselves  and  to  settle  their  own 
contracts.    That  is  always  an  admirable  argument,  provided 
iinly  you  ensure  the  cimdilion  that  both  siiles  to  the  bargain 
shall  be  equally  strong,  equally  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
fielvee— to  ensure,  in  faet.  that  a  jHiur  seaman  at  a  port,  with  a 
wife  and  family  to  maintain,  and  out  of  em|doyment,  is  aide  tc 
determine  in  what  ship  he  will  sad,  to  ascertain  for  himself 
exactly  whether  the  cargo  is  stowed  in  safety  and  whether  the 
ship  is  altogether  seaworthy.     Otherwise  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State,  in  its  care  for  the  lives  of  its  cilixens,  to  see  that  anv 
trade,  any  occupation,  which  is  unavnidal>lv  attended  witll 
danger,  is  seiinred  from  that  danger  ns  far  as  human  provisioa 
can  secure  it.    The  observation  of  the  honourable  member  I 
quote  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  seems  to  me  ti.i  be  the 
fallacy  so  often  indulged  in  with  statistics.    He  said:  'It  ia 
absurd  for  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  merchant  seamen.    Independent! v  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, I  will  show  at  once  to  the  House  that  the  mortality 
among  merchant  seamen  is  very  small — only  a  fraction  above 
the  general  mortality  of  the  country,'    Aud  the  hon.  geutle- 
Mian  then  produced  figures  showing,  what  no  doubt  was  true, 
that  the  mortality  among  merchant  seamen  is  ju8t  a  fraction 
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sboT«  the  averiifie  iJeat!i-rate  of  tlie  Uniled  Kingdom.  I 
darcsar  it  b  jiossible  llidt  ihere  were  some  who  listened  to 
him  who  tboupht  rliat  tliis  was  o,  very  powerful  and  conclusive 
argument,    Alluw  ine  to  point  out,  as  umny  of  you  would  |ier- 
ccivc  the  momeul  the  statement  \\a»  uttered,  lliat  the  mnrtaliry 
of  merchant  seamen  is  the  mortality  of  nuiii  in  the  prime  of 
life,  ranging,  we  will  Bay,  from  something  like  sixteen  or 
eighteen  to  fnrly-li ve  or  fifty  veara  at  the  utmost.  The 
mortality  of  the  Uniteii  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
mortiilily  of  the  wlioie  population,  including  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  among  whom,  lamentable  to  say,  morlality 
lias  always  been,  and  U  to  thin  day,  tremendous,  the  morlality 
also  of  age,  old  people  dying  off  in  the  inevitable  course  of  nature, 
w  well  a."  all  those  who  are  exposed  to  zymotic  diseaaea  of 
every  kind,  from  which  seamen,  from  their  occupation,  ought, 
for  the  most  part  nl  any  rate,  to  be  free.    If  the  hon.  mem- 
her  had  used  these  alalisiioa  in  what  would  have  been  the 
true  way.  he  would  have  taken  care  to  compare  the  mortality 
of  the  merchant  service  with  the  mortality  of  adult  males 
among  the  population,  say  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
iVirlv-five;  or  if  he  had  wished  to  draw  a  still  closer  and  truer 
comparison,  he  would  have  done  well  to  compare  the  mortality  of 
merchant  seamen  with  the  mortality  of  the  seamen  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  men  of  the  same  age,  men  engagetl  in  exactly  the  same 
occupation,  men  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  the  same  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  and  weather;  and  if  he  had  done  that  it 
would  have  hecnme  apparent  that  the  death-rate  amoTij;  adult 
males  of  the  ages  mentioned  is  at  the  most  a  third  bcliiw  that 
which  i*  exhibited  by  the  adult  males  engaged  in  our  mer- 
cliant  shipping,  and  that  the  mortality  in  the  Royal  \avy  \i 
rather  less  than  one-half  of  that  in  the  merchant  service.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
(Isribticfl.     I  had  the  honovir  of  pointing  out  not  long  ago 
til  tliv  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Ailvuiiccment  of  Science  that  if  you  use  statistics  in  a  truth- 
I    fill  and  accurate  way.  if  you  compare  like  with  like,  and  take 
wr«  til  sift  and  verify  your  figures,  then  beyond  all  question 
slitlistics  are  as  valuable  to  the  legislator  and  to  the  ecouo- 
miiit  as  the  chart  and  the  compass  and  the  lead  aie  to  the 
luiTigJitor.     They  will  point  to  the  right  road  with  unerriug 
Kngfir;  they  will  tell  you  when  you  are  in  deep  water,  and 
"hen  in  shallows;  they  will  warn  you  oS  rocks  and  qulck- 
unils.    But  il'  you  use  statistics  in  the  way  I  have  just 
exiwaed,  then  they  become  like  the  false  lights  on  the  coast, 
.    fhicli  lure  the  seaman  to  his  doom. 
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Now,  there  are  twrt  other  mcnsure^^  that  were  piisscd  IiL*t 
session  on  n  subject  in  which  ihiE  AiiBcciiitiun  hos  always  taken 
S  great  interest— namely,  the  means  of  thiift  for  the  working 
mcu  of  this  country.  One  of  these  is  the  Postal  Monev  Orders 
Act.  which  has  Iieen  passed  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  small 
sums  to  be  triinsmitted  from  one  part  of  ihe  kingdom  to  another 
with  complete  siifety.  umi  with  a  facility  which  by  no  othei 
means  probably  coiild  be  obtained.  A  great  deal  was  said  at 
one  time  against  the  Bill,  it  being  believed  that  it  would  in- 
troduce what  would  unquestionably  be  a  great  evil,  a  system  of 
small  paper  currency  of  uncertain  amount,  which  might  be 
conse(|uentIy  liable  to  depreciation  in  value;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, when  I  came  to  look  into  the  Bill,  I  felt  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  upon  that  score.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  any  persons  with  brains  in  their  heads — and  most  of 
us,  BO  far  as  our  money  interests  are  concerned,  have  a  suflU 
cient  glimmering  o*"  reason  to  know  what  is  best  for  us — if,  I 
say,  any  persons  with  brains  t^iok  out  a  number  of  these  orders, 
paving  a  penny  or  twopence  for  each  o(  them,  in  order  to  start 
a  sitiall  paper  currency  in  this  country;  it  is  manifest  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  any  one  who  unilcrtouk  anv  such  proceed- 
ings. Of  the  simie  nature  was  the  Savings  Bank  Bill,  which 
has  been  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstime,  the  great  object  of  which  is 
to  improve  the  present  cotidilion  of  our  savings  banks  system, 
and  to  increase  the  facilities  fur  depositors.  Now,  I  cannot 
help  renieuibering  that  it  was  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  of 
this  Association — at  our  Liverpool  meeting  in  1858 — that  tbe 
scheme  of  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  firet  brought  before 
the  ]mblic,  and  that  it  was  again  introduced  in  the  following 
vear  by  Mr.  Sikes,  in  a  Paper  In  which  he  elaborated  a  great 
scheme;  and  I  venture  to  believe  that,  though  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's financial  genius,  and  to  the  way  in  which  his  propoF^als 
on  the  subject  were  received  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
real  merit  of  that  great  improvement  is  due,  some  small  praise 
may  be  fairly  given  to  this  Association  in  connection  witJi  this 
invaluable  means  of  holding  out  an  opportunity  of  ilirift  to  the 
peojiie.  tbr  having,  befi>re  it  was  taken  up  by  Parliament  or 
by  any  statesman,  perci-ived  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  placed  on  ilf  pi-ogramnie  a  Paper  advocating  a  system  of 
savings  banks  in  connection  with  the  various  post-offices  in  the 
country. 

I  am  desirous,  next,  of  saying  one  word  upon  n  matter  on 
which.  I  believe,  some  misapjirehension  has  existed  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  iMiliey  and  (iroceedings  of  the  Association 
— I  mean  with  regard  to  the  report  which  we  presented  Ia 
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tfcp  Government  on  tlie  taking  of  the  censUB  of  next.  year.  On 
each  sHcce«ding  occusion  since  tlie  existence  of  the  Assni^iatioii, 
we  have  had  a  coimnittpe  on  ihe  question,  and  liuve  niiide 
various  repri-sen  tat  inns  to  the  Home  Secretary-  for  the  time 
being  as  to  the  best  wny  of  taking  the  censna,  and  the  best 
(itrm  that  the  different  columns  of  inquiry  etrnld  assiune.  On 
this  occasion  we  presented  a  report  from  the  Counell.  and  it  i« 
quite  tme  that  this  rejiort  cotitained  n  recommcndaiion  which 
ha*  been  made  the  subject  of  some  animadversion — namely, 
the  recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  separnte  colnmn 
ttnting  the  religious  belief  of  each  person  whose  age  was  entered 
in  the  census.    As  it  happens.  1  did  not  myself  concur  in  that 
rec'tmniendution,  and  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  to  esplain 
thftt  no  snch  {Ktlicy  as  seem?  to  have  been  supposed  was  ever 
intended  by  the  Council,  or,  I  believe,  by  a  single  member  of 
it.     It  appears  to  hiive  been  supposed  that  there  was  some 
theolo^c.al  bias,  or  idea  of  that  kind,  which  produced  thfit 
reronimendfltion.     Now,  the  recommendation  came  originally 
from  the  Statistical  Society  to  us,  and  it  was  proposed  solely 
upon  statistical  grounds.     It  wa.i  urged  in  the  Council  by  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  this  Association  has  been  much  indebted 
— our  friend  Mr,  Neison,  who  for  some  years  netcd  as  our 
secrvlary,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  actuaries  in 
this  kingdom— on  the  ground  that  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  including  our  own  colonies,  has  a  reliLMoiis  census  ;  and 
ihiit  !u  a  matter  of  curious  imjuiry  and  stati^tic;il  research  it  was 
ik-irvdile  that  one  should  also  he  taken  in  this  country.  That, 
and  Ihiil  alone,  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Council  recom- 
mended the  insertion  of  this  eoliinin,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
mnke  that  statement  for  this  reason  :  there  are  always  sonic 
kind  friends  who  make  suggestions  upon  everything  that  an 
individnnl  or  pnblic  body  ifoes.  and  some  of  these  say  that 
because  the  ehairmiin  of  our  Census  Committee  is  known  to 
be  a  strong  Churehnian  ((>..  much  attai-hed  to  the  Church  of 
England,  which  ho  has  i|Ldte  a  good  right  to  hej,  this  recom- 
mendation was  meant  for  a  Church  of  England  ceiisu-!.  Now, 
lei  me  t«II  you  this.    I  was  in  the  chair  when  the  report  was 
brought  up,  discussed,  and  approved  of.    I  know  well  by  sight 
everv  member  of  the  Council  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  ; 
stid  1  cjui  hear  witness  to  the  fact  thai  there  were  several  Non- 
ctinfurmiBt  members  pret^ent.     These  gentlemen,  at  any  rate, 
etpressed  no  opjjositinn,  and  might  be  taken,  therefore,  as  at 
kart  tacitly  to  have  concurred  in  the  recoinmendsition.  The 
mfon  was  probably  that  it  was  well  known  the  Council  wonld 
I      have  laughed  at  any  proposal  to  make  any  recotnmendatiun  in 
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fnvoiir  of  any  church  or  any  religious  npiniun,  tlie  idea  of 
wlio  miiiie  tlie  refiimmendatinn  liciii};  tliat  the  iiifririnatinn  wlien 
obliiineil  wi'iilil  mid  lu  the  slalistical  research  of  ihe  country. 
Fur  iiijscif,  1  bi-lieve  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  state  what  my  own 
uhjccliiiii  111  the  ]irojiosal  whs.  and  is.  It  is  this :  while  un  the 
one  hiuni  it  miiy  he  very  dei^irable  to  bring  together  all  EtatL»- 
ti<;«l  iat'tB  thiit  urL-  in  any  way  ciiriou^i  or  interestinfr,  there  are 
two  objections,  as  it  Heenis  to  me,  to  doing  so  in  a  cen.'Uf. 
I  'ne  is  an  objcctJon  of  a  purely  meehanieal  kind.  It  is  vcrv 
dirtirolt  to  get  in  a  census  even  all  tJie  neceaaarj'  information 
which  you  require.  Many  people  do  not  like  beinjj  a^ked 
c|uestion9,  and  many  people  think  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
fill  up  tlie  piijier;  an  I  there  always  must  be  t'onsidL-rable  toil 
Hud  re^poni-ibility  thrown  on  those  who  collect  the  answers  to 
get  iheiu  together.  Now,  to  add  what  is  not  necessary,  to  add 
miylhing  that  is  merely  curious  or  interesting,  is  to  cumber 
your  census  returns  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  at  least  inadt'b- 
able.  Jtut  I  go  further  than  that,  and  I  say  that  no  Govern- 
ment anil  ni)  Legislature  ouyht,  if  ihev  can  posi^iblv  avoid  it,  to 
carrv  any  enactment,  or  to  provide  any  administrative  lueusure, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  country,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  safety  and  well-being.  Now,  it  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  held  to  be  in  any  way  necessary  for  the  safely  or  well- 
being  of  the  country,  that  we  should  know  what  the  religiou* 
opinions  of  inhabitants  are — I  mean  in  any  .statistical  and 
accurate  fa>h!oii ;  and  as  it  is  matter  of  common  nouirictv  that 
there  are  many  jteople  who  object  to  inijuiries  of  this  kind,  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  Parliament  or  the  Governnietit  to 
add  to  the  census  this  column,  which  could  do  no  good, and  which, 
perha|)s.  doing  no  harm,  would  at  any  rate  excite  some  feeling 
against  what  Is  otherwise  a  harmless  and  useful  ment'ure. 

There  was  one  other  Bill  before  the  House  last  session,  on 
which  perhujis  you  will  allow  me — though  I  have  already  m- 
pre-sseil  some  opinions  uj^iou  it — to  say  a  few  words.  I  mean 
the  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  afi'ecting  the  proj»er!)r  of 
married  women,  which  was  brought  in  with  regard  to  England 
by  Mr.  Ilinde  I'alnier.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  say  a  word 
or  two  because  I  want  to  explain  an  expression  I  used  in  the 
Section  of  Municipal  Law  the  other  day,  which,  it  sec lu is  was 
objected  to  as  extreme  and.  1  think  somebody  said,  sentimental 
in  its  nature,  I  said — and  I  repeat  it  now — that  the  law  of 
Kngland  with  regard  to  the  pro]KTty  of  married  women,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  makes  a  contract  of  marriage  act  as  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  wife  in  favour  of  the  liushand. 
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Xotr.  if  t!iiit  is  sentiment,  I  nm  snrry  for  it ;  altlin\i{;Ii,  pprliaps, 
jeiitimpnt,  wlieri  ri^lit  and  founfieJ  on  fact,  is  not  ft  very  harm- 
ful feeling.    But  to  my  it  is  extreme  in  the  sense  thnt  it 
mure  than  the  truth,  is  a  criticism  on  my  words  to  which  I 
»m  anxious  to  mnke  some  reply.    I  will  jiut  the  matter  very 
shortly,  and  then  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  or 
not  the  langTiagp  I  u^cd  is  justified  or  the  contrary.    Take  the 
of  an  unmarrleil  woman  who  has  5,000/.  of  her  own  lying 
St  her  banker's.    She  is  going  to  be  married.     Up  to  the  nio- 
menl  she  enters  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  going  throiigli 
the  marriage  ceremony,  she  can  do  what  she  chooses  with  the 
money.    She  can  draw  it  out  at  her  own  pleasure,  give  it  t;> 
juivone.  s(>end  it  for  herself,  or  keep  it  for  herself.    When,  in 
half- an -hour's  time,  she  conit;s  out  of  tlie  church,  she  no  longer 
is  the  owner  of  that  money.    She  can  no  longer  draw  it  out  at 
her  own  pleasure,  or  spend  it  as  she  chooses.  On  the  contrary, 
her  husband,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  can  draw  it  out  from 
the  bank,  and  if  he  likes,  spend  it  all  that  evening  at  the  gam* 
ing  table,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  him  nay.     There  is 
nolhins  in  the  law  of  the  cmnlry  to  forbid  it.  Is  that,  oris  it  not, 
ronfisration  of  the  money  of  tlie  woman  in  favour  of  the  hus- 
band?   England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
that  can  take  place.    The  judgment  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  is  arrayed  against  the  law  of  England  in  that  particular ; 
siiii  I  ask  with  confidence  whether  it  Is  possible  to  suppose, 
n)itn  the  question  is  fully  understood  by  the  people  of  this 
oumtry  and  by  the  Legislature,  ihjit  ihc  present  state  of  the 
Uw  will  be  sufl'ered  to  continue.     I  know  it  will  be  said  at 
once— for  there  is  always  an  answer  to  everything — '  Oh.  the 
J,000/.  ought  to  have  been  settled.'    No  doubt  there  is  that 
perfectly  true,  and  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory,  answer  to 
make  in  a  case  of  the  sort.    A  woman  who  ia  worth  ,5,000/. 
ran  undoubtedly  affurd  a  settlement.    She  can  afl'ord  to  have 
•  I'mily  soiicitor  and  a  deed  of  settlement  and  counsel's  fees, 
iDfl  stamps  und  the  luxury  of  trustees,  with  all  the  ([uarrels 
Mil  all  the  troubles  to  which  they  lead,  and  the  tying  up  of  her 
mnni'y  from  her  control.    In  addition  to  all  that,  she  can  often 
(fiiirj  to  have  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  luxury  of  all — that 
15.  the  prospect  of  a  chancery  suit  hioniing  finally  in  the  back- 
fjrnund.    But  the  (juesiion  I  put  is  this,  suppose  that  instead 
nf  being  5,000/.  it  L';  5,000  pennies,  which,  to  th;;  woman  who 
his  (.-anied  ihcm  or  inherited  them,  are  just  a,i  dear,  as  much 
heVwn  property,  and  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as 
if  they  were  5,000/.,  how  can  a  woman  with  5,000  pennies 
Mve  *  marriage  settlemeut?    Why,  the  whole  sum  would  be 
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swallowed  up  in  the  lnwyf-r's  bill  ami  (lie  pxpenpcs  of  the  deei 
She  cannot  guard  Ler  iuleiest.  She  lias  no  power  by  any 
BCtileuient,  or  any  resort  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  to  protect  her 
own  pecuniary  interest  in  that  way.  What.  I  say  is.  and  I 
defy  any  man  who  has  np]iroached  this  subject — and  I  am 
Rurc  many  will  iipproach  It — in  a  sipint  of  sincerily  and  truth, 
to  deny  that  the  very  fact  that  the  rich  woman  baa  the  means 
by  the  expensive  processes  to  which  1  have  alluded,  of  giuvrd- 
irg  her  own  interests,  is  a  most  forcible  argument  in  favour  of 
the  contention  that  the  law  ou^ht  t«  provide  for  the  poor 
woman,  and  protect  her  eniaJI  fortune  from  the  liaiids  of  ber 
buKbaud  if  be  is  inclined  tn  lay  bandit  upon  it.  I  hftve  seen 
with  niy  own  eye*,  as  a  masislrate,  numberless  l  a^es  in  wliich 
poor  women,  who  had  all  iheir  lives  buuestly  earned  their 
livelihood,  and  were  willing  to  supjiort,  not  only  tbemselves 
and  their  children,  but  their  husbands  too,  if  they  would  only 
let  them  alone,  hove  had  every  shilling  of  their  propertr  and 
earninga  swept  away  bceiiiise  there  was  no  means  of  affordit)}; 
them  protection  short  of  separating  from  their  husbands  and 
coming  to  the  niagistriilp  for  a  protection  order.  I  hope  that 
the  subject  is  about  to  be  more  clearly  understood  than  it  hafi 
been.  Ho  man  alive  hobls  more  dearly  than  1  do  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie  and  llie  blessing  of  unity  in  the  domestic 
life.  There  ought  to  he,  no  doubt,  no  such  question  as  ihia 
between  husband  anil  wife.  When  real  aftection  subsuta 
between  them,  and  it  in  a  union  of  heart  and  soul  as  well  as 
of  mere  bauds,  there  is  no  question  ;  but  who  among  us  ever 
dreams  of  sending  a  sister  or  a  dauf-liter,  or  any  one  in  whom 
we  are  interested,  away  into  the  married  state  without  taking 
care  that  iu  the  present  state  of  the  law  some  secured  pn>*i- 
sion.  if  poasihlc,  is  made  for  her.  All  I  aak  is  that  tlie  liiw 
shall  make  that  provision  for  those  for  whom  no  provision  b 
or  perhaps  can  be  made.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  law,  instead  of 
Bayiny  to  a  woman. '  When  you  go  through  the  marriage  cere- 
mony all  that  you  have  becomes  your  huslmnd's,'  which  ig 
what  the  law  does  say  at  the  present  moment,  shall  say,  '  The 
effect  of  your  having  gone  through  a  contract  of  marriage  with 
a  man  shall  not  alter  iu  any  way  your  rights  in  your  own  pro. 
perty  it  shall  be  yours  alill.  If,  when  you  marry,  you  like 
to  give  it  to  your  husband,  it  is  open  for  you  to  do  so  ;  if  yon 
like  to  tie  it  up  by  settlement,  it  is  your  own  concern  ;  hut  it 
shall  not,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  contract  of  marriuge. 
come  lo  pass,  without  any  will  or  word  of  yours,  that  viMir 
money  shall  go  from  you  into  the  hands  of  vour  bii'-band.' 
How,  is  that  reasonable,  or  is  it  uot'i    I  say  the  present  ^tatc 
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the  Inw  is  utterly  unreasonable.    When  some,  in  reply  to 
R»(itninl«  of  tlic  present  state  of  the  law.  wliich  the  whole 
irtd  will  perceive  is  a  rampant  injustice,  talk  of  the  blesji- 
"1*  I'f  unity  and  the  sanctity  of  married  life,  it  if  they  who 
invoking  a  sentimental  idea  in  ansni^r  to  what  im  really  a 
cticiU  qne'^tion.   It  is  a  most  blessed  thinji  to  dwell  tof^i^ther 
unitr;  but  we  are  all  in  the  hnbit  of  thinking  that  the 
lessing  19  much  more  Hkelv  to  be  ensured  when  justice  is  done 
to  Wth  parties  than  wlieii  it  is  done  on  one  side,  and  nothing 
but  injustice  is  done  on  the  othev. 

There  have  been  several  other  imiwrtant  subjects  considered 
in  this  Con^resf,  hut  I  can  allude  only  very  lightly  to  them. 
However,  thfre  is  one  ns  to  which  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  nf  lute,  and  a  pieiit  deal  of  public  0])inion 
arouBciI.     I  mean  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offender?.    In  the  year  1856,  a  Boeicty  called  the  National 
Keformatory  Union — which  long  ago  wound  up  itii  affairs, 
bving  accomplished  all  its  objects — was  formed,  the  main  de- 
Bre  of  who^e  promoters  was  to  do  away  with  the  scandal  that 
tIi«i  existed  of  young  children,  sometimes  of  the  most  tender 
ag»'.  being  placed  in  the  dock  at  Courts  of  Assize  or  Quarter 
Srf  ions  to  be  tried  by  indictment  for  serious  otfenoes.    It  was 
then  nrged  that  the  jiroper  place  for  those  children  was  not 
the  dock  in  our  criminal  courts,  and  not  our  county  or  convict 
prisons,  but  in  schools  adaptivl  for  their  particular  wants,  and 
existing  under  voluntary  management,  though  subject  to  Go- 
remment  inspection ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  esertions  of  that 
fociely  that  the  Itefonnalory  Schools  Act  was  passed,  and 
iliit  reformatory  schools  sjirune  up  in  all  directions  over  the 
Cf>untry.    Now,  that  has  undoubtedly  remedied  a  large  part 
the  mischief.    We  do  not  often  now  see  any  child  of  tender 
e  indicted  for  an  offence.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
iiJerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  as  the  public  conscience  grows, 
tiappily,  more  sensitive  oil  the  point,  and  the  difficulty  isincreas- 
iiiL'.  how  to  (iicpose  of  children  who  for  less  offences  are  subject 
1(1  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.    And  I  am 
Tory  glad  indeed  to  see  an  much  public  attention  has  been 
Iiicly  turned  to  the  (|ue«lion  whether  or  not  magistrates 
■fliighl  to  send  children  to  prison,    I  can  speak  with  a  clear 
COBscience  upon  that  point,  for  I  am  slud  to  say  that  during 
*)ine  ten  years  of  tolerably  active  work  as  a  magistrate.  I  have 
Bt-ver  yet  sentenced  a  child  to  prison,    rtut  I  am  not  the  less 
•ware  that  there  are  many  difficulties  which  surround  the 
filyrct,  and  which  will  be  required  to  he  carefully  considered. 
Jhuy  believe  with  me — and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  that  belief 
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the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  eupporte  ine — tliat  there 
is,  at  any  rale,  one  step  vfliicli  ought  to  be  taken  at  once, 
that  the  imprisonment  of  a  child  previous  to  its  being  sent  to 
a  reformatory  t-chool  ought  to  be  nboHsheil.  More  than  twenty 
yeare  ago  that  i^ubject  was  deeply  conBidered  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  reformatory  schools  (hroiighoiit  the  country,  and 
a  targe  minority  were  even  then  in  favour  of  doing  away  with 
the  previous  imprisonment.    Among  that  minority  there  were 
two  persona  whose  names  will  always  he  rememhered  in  thi* 
Association,  not  only  for  their  knowledge  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  youthful  crime,  but  for  the  humanity  and  perBcverance 
with  which  they  impressed  their  views  on  the  public — I  mean 
Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  the  late  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter ;  and  both  of  these,  to  my 
knowledge,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1856,  persistently  urgeil 
the  expediency  of  sentencing  a  child  straight  to  a  reformatory 
without  previously  sending  him  to  prison.    Unhappily,  as  I 
think,  other  views  prevailed.     It  was  thought  that  a  child 
ought  to  be  punished,  and  that  when  a  crime  was  committed 
VPDgeance.  ae  it  were,  should  follow.    Irrespective  of  the  un- 
soundness of  the  principle,  I  may  point  out  this:  Is  it  no 
punishment  bo  the  child  to  go  straight  to  a  reformatory  school ; 
to  be  taken  iiway  from  its  parents  and  family,  to  be  kept  to 
tolerably  hard  work,  and  to  he  subjected  to  strict  discipline 
for  a  period  of  several  years?    That  is  the  punishment,  and 
the  natural  and  just  punishment,  combined  with  mercy  and 
wisdom,  to  train  it  riglit,  and  save  it  from  crime  hereafler,  for 
a  child  who  has  been  convicted  of  felony.    But,  when  you 
come  to  the  question,  then,  what  are  you  to  do  with  children 
who  are  brought  before  magistrates  for  various  offences  thai 
uiiiy  lie  dealt  with  summarily,  I  find  myself  somewhat  at  issue 
with  many  whom  1  have  heard  speaking  upon  the  subject,  and 
many  whose  letters  I  have  noticed  of  late  in  the  public  press, 
i  quite  at:ree  with  them  that  it  is  most  inexpedient  to  send 
those  children  to  prison ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
a^rec  with  them  in  the  opinion  which  has  licen  so  fully  ex- 
pressed, that  tiie  lost  thing  you  can  possibly  do  to  a  child  in 
such  circuniftancL's  is  to  intlict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
spot.    1  by  no  moans  say  that  there  are  not  cases  in  which 
such  punishment  may  not  only  be  justified  but  may  be  most 
advisable.    Assuredly  there  arc;  hut  1  venture  to  say  that,  iu" 
the  great  majority  of  cases — aud  I  say  so  from  inquiry,  which 
it  has  always  been  my  custom  to  make  when  a  child  has  been 
broiight  before  me  for  any  offence — the  real  blame  for  the 
habits  of  the  child,  and  consequently  for  the  oSeuce  which  has 
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*n  pommitted.  lias  bcon  neglect  on  the  pnrt  of  the  parents. 
I  the  parents  iire  the  persons  who  ouglit  in  the  first  place 
to  be  dealt  with  when  a  ehild  in  brought  before  the  inagi'*- 
t«s.  That  the  child  may  have  been  to  bliime  is  hkely 
ough,  but  if  the  error  on  its  part  has  been  more  of  the 
ildrsh  kind,  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  childisli  way,  by 
reproof  and  admonition  and  better  training  for  the  future; 
not  by  anylhinp  in  the  way  of  punishment  under  the  ciimi- 
nal  law.  And  I  believe  tliat  by  far  the  best  plan  in  the  great 
majdrity  of  such  cases  woulii  be  to  bind  over  the  piitrnts  in 
sureties  for  the  future  pood  behaviour  of  the  ehilil,  with  a 
di-lincl  in'iniation  to  them  that  if  the  ehild  is  again  found  in 
iiiifehicf,  unl(;!^s  they  ean  HcMrly  show  that  they  have  tiikeu 
jII  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  nii^ichief,  they  will  be  held 
auswcrable  and  liable  to  be  fined  by  ihe  court.  In  somi.' 
cases  I  believe  that  it  might  be  neeessiiry  to  go  so  far  ns  to 
*cnd  the  child  to  prison  ;  but  I  believe  these  cases  to  be  very 
fi-w,  and  I  for  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  so  far  from  Sir 
William  Harcourt  deserving  the  criticisms  to  which  1  see  he 
ha^f  been  sirbjected,  he  ought  to  have  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
I'obhc  fur  the  mora!  courage  he  has  shown  in  taking  up  thi^ 
fubject,  and  in  bringing  his  iiiHuetice,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
lobcar  on  the  magisiracy  to  induce  them  to  hold  their  hands 
from  giving  sentences  of  imprisonment  to  any  young  ehild. 

There  was  a  paper  read  in  the  same  seetion  which  has 
catifted  contideriible  interest  here.  On  the  faet-J  contained  in 
lhat  paper,  and  even  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  lhti.«(' 
cts,  I  wish  to  say  very  little.  I  refer  to  the  paper  read 
T  the  Chief  Constable  of  this  city,  on  the  mode  in  which 
:Titence9  are  passed  here  in  the  Police  Court.  Now,  I  am 
always  very  careful  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  any  judicial  authority,  because  having  been  often  myself 
unjnstly  criticised  when  acting  judicially,  1  am  ven,-  chaiy 
in  jia^aing  criticisms  upim  others,  I  only  say  this,  that  in  all 
io'litutions  it  often  hiippens  that,  owing  to  want  of  reflection, 
anij  even  often  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  a  stnte  of 
things  may  grow  up  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  call  attention  ; 
irnl  1  ara  fjuite  sure  that  the  public  attention  whieli  has  been 
ftillrd  to  the  mode  of  passing  sentences  iu  Edinburgh  will  he 
firoihu'tive  in  the  future  of  good  results.  When  we  met  in 
(JIftsgow  a  few  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  same  section 
irn«  called  to  a  curious  practice  which  was  then  in  force  in 
"at  city,  by  which  when  a  number  of  persons  hiid  been  taken 
irp  over  night  for  dnmkenness,  and  been  shut  up  in  the  cells, 
ijiey  were  released,  not  by  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  police, 
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I'U  the  fuliowiiig  morning  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five 
shillings.  I  ventureil  to  comment  upon  this  state  (jf  mattera 
in  my  concluding  address  in  that  city,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  then  Lord  Advocate  at  once  interposed,  and,  I 
have  nn  douht  whutevtr,  put  an  end  Ut  the  sy.iteai.  I  have 
i-qiinlly  little  doubt  that,  without  any  intervention  whalovtr 
f'rtim  liny  aulhority,  the  niiigi#tniey  of  Edinburgh  will  lake 
cure  that  no  future  comment  can  he  made  ujHjn  any  of  their 
proceediiigfi  in  the  transaction  of  judicial  business.  It  is  not 
(he  least  use  of  this  Asaocialion  that,  iu  the  diDi^ient  localities 
ill  which  wc  meet,  attention  is  called  to  certain  local  questions 
which  otherwise  might  escape  ohjtervation,  in  meetings  whieh, 
as  you  may  have  seen  for  yourselves,  are  at  once  perfectly 
"pen  and  iierfectly  impartial,  where  every  opinion  may  be 
ventilated,  and  every  fact  stateil,  and  where  every  one  whose 
conduct  may  be  inerimiuated  has  an  opiwrtumty  of  a  fait  heat- 
ing in  reply. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  tlie  resolution  that  has  been 
passed  in  the  Public  Health  Depailiueni  in  favour  of  the  iii- 
erease  of  the  areas  lor  sanitary  jui  isdietion  in  Scotland.  I  am 
i^uite  sure  that  they  are  required,  from  what  1  heard  in  the 
discusi<iun;  and  I  ani  all  tlie  more  glad  because  I  hope  ihnt 
some  moral  effect  in  respect  to  England  will  be  produced  by 
that  resolution.  We  also  in  England  are  greatly  in  uceJ 
of  the  extension  of  our  sanitary  areas,  and  I  hope  thai  the 
resolution  adopted  here  may  induce  our  Council  lo  take  up 
the  subject,  not  for  Scotland  only,  as  I  am  sure  they  will, 
but  for  England  also.  There  is  another  great  improvement 
you  have  made  here  in  Scotland,  which  I  trust  will  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  kingdom — viz.,  the  registration  of  infec- 
tious diseaseK.  I  am  j;lad  to  hear  that  in  the  Ilcalih  Section 
a  resolution  has  been  {)assed  on  that  inijwrtunt  subject.  I  have 
learued  with  great  satisfaction  that  in  this  city  and  in  the  town 
of  Greenock  there  is,  under  local  Acts,  a  regular  system  of 
registrati(}n  in  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  supplied  by  the 
medical  profession.  We  have  again  and  again  in  the  Coundl 
of  this  Assoeiatiiin  urged  a  measure  of  this  kind  upon  the 
Local  Government  Board,  always  hitherto  without  success; 
but  now  that  we  can  quote  the  good  working  of  the  system  in 
these  two  im]>ort»nt  places,  now  that  we  can  say  tliat  it  is 
possible,  that  there  is  none  of  thai  reluctance  which  was  sup- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  give  informatioQ 
when  they  are  fairly  aud  justly  ti  eated,  I  hope  we  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  carr)'ing  a  measure  which  shall  apply  to  tlie  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  registration  of  those  diseases 
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'ch  sweep  off  so  large  a  jmrtion  cf  the  p'>piiluti<in,  especially 
of  the  young.  The  discussion  on  the  pollniioo  of  rivers  will, 
I  am  sure,  lend  to  some  good.  Both  with  regai-d  to  that 
nui^»ncc,  and  with  rej^iird  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  Council 
h»vc  sgaiii  luid  an;ain  addressed  re|)resentationH  to  ihe  proper 
AulhoritieA,  and  I  hope  that  the  great  authority  of  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  who  slates  so  clearly  that  tliis  pollution  can  he 
prcventeil,  and  therefore  ought  to  he  prevented,  will  have 
its  effect  on  the  Legi.slaturc  in  inducing  them  to  pass  some 
more  stringent  Act  for  the  purpose. 

Now.  I  might  dwell  on  various  other  topics,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  weary  you  by  so  doing.    I  only  desire,  in  concln- 
*ioD,  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  sustained 
numerous  losses  of  mnny  distinguished  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  it  would  hardly  he  fitting  if  I  did  not  make 
allusion  to  one  or  two  i>f  them.     We  have  lost  from  our  ranks 
one  who,  though  he  never  took  n  very  active  part  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, did  sometimes  give  us  sound  and  valuable  advice, 
and  especially  upon  Indian  questions — I  mean  that  greatest 
of  all  Indian  statesmen  of  our  own  day,  the  late  Lord  Law- 
rence.    He  attended  our  Glasgow  meeting  in  1860,  and  took 
fime  little  part  in  its  proceedings;  and  from  that  time  until 
hi-1  lifHth  was  a  member  of  the  Association,     When  w^  had 
any  Indian   i|ue$tiuus  before  us.  his  advice  was  always  at 
inir  disposal.     I   had  the  happiness  to  see  Lord  Lawrence 
jnst  after  his  return  from  his    Indian  Viccroyully,  and  I 
*h«ll  ever  be  glad  I  then  heard  from  his  own  lips,  in  his 
i>*n    library  in    South    Kensington,    a    wonderfully  lucid 
anil  careful  statement  of  the  jwlicy  which  lie  considered 
iiiig'hl  to  l>e  pursued  in   regard  to  India  generally,  hut 
wpecially  with  regard  to  the  conneclion  between  India  and 
.Al<;hnnistan.    As  you  know,  he  held  those  views  firmly  to  the 
oifl  of  his  life.    1  enter  into  no  controverted  questions  on  that 
pniin  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  only  say  this,  that  1  wish  some  of 
tiiwe  who  have  taken  up  so  warmly  the  opposite  view,  could 
have  heard,  as  I  heard  in  private,  the  words  Lord  Lawrence 
med  when  speaking  upon  that  subject,  and  the  intense  earneat- 
oe«with  which  he  urged — I  might  almost  say  besought — that 
under  no  circumstances,  and  to  subserve  no  policy,  should  we 
ever  pnsh  our  armies  into  Kabul  again.    Lord  Hampton,  who 
died  this  fast  vear,  was  an  old  and  valuable  member  of  this 
Association.    He  more  than  once  served  as  president  of  a  sec- 
tion, and  he  presided  over  the  whole  Association  at  our  Leeds 
meeting  in  1871.    I  would  say  this  of  Lord  Hampton,  having 
knoirn  him  well  aa  a  neighbour  and  friend  for  a  great  number 
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of  years,  tlint  I  never  met  a  man  who  ivas  more  in  earnest  upon 
the  subject  of  nationnl  edueation.  It  is  a  ging'nlnr  testimony 
to  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  iodependence  of  miod,  that 
many  years  before  even  the  nation  at  large  had  come  round  to 
what  I  will  venture  to  term  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  educa- 
tion (piestion  in  Enghmd,  he,  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  had 
urged  u|K)n  the  House  of  Commone  from  the  Conservative 
benches  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
foreshadowed  the  present  education  system — that  is,  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  out  of  the  rates,  making  them  free  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  free  from  any  sectarian  manage- 
ment. That  was  a  wonderful  forecast  of  the  future  bv  a  man 
who,  in  his  natural  associations,  it  might  have  been  ihunght, 
would  have  been  eonsiderablv  fettered  ujion  such  cjuesiiun^. 
liut  no  more  upright  man  ever  lived  than  Lord  Hampton.  No 
uian  ever  lived  who,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  a  (jues- 
tioo,  was  less  afraid  than  he  to  speak  it  out,  whether  in  the 
House  of  Conimnns  or  elsewhere.  1  wish  also  to  allude  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wines,  an  American,  who  was  one  of  our  foreign 
corresponding  memlwrs,  and  who  had,  I  thoroiighlv  bolicve, 
done  more  than  anv  man  of  our  aye  to  injjjrove  prison  discipline, 
and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  true  princigiles  thmughout  the 
various  otiuntries  of  the  earth.  He  was  constantly  travelling 
for  lhati  purpose,  and  his  great  knowledge  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  everyone  of  any  country  who  desired  to  obtain  his 
advice,  and  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  great  meeting  at 
which  I  hiid  the  pleasure  of  making  Lord  Keay's  acpialntance 
— the  International  Prisons'  Congress — was  held  in  London  in 
1872.  There  is  one  other  old  member  of  ours,  and  a  former 
president  of  a  section,  of  whom  it  is  almost  tinnecessary  for  me 
to  speab  here,  because  he  was  so  mu'di  Vjetter  known  in  Kdin- 
hiivgh  than  he  was  elsewhere — I  mean  the  late  Professor 
Hodgson,  He  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  us,  both  upon 
educational  and  economical  questions,  and  I  can  say  of  him 
that  I  ijever  knew  a  man  whose  abilities  and  whose  attainments 
I  more  admired.  They  were  singularly  varied  and  diversified. 
His  knowledge  was  wonderfully  accurate,  and  he  had  tlie  gift 
of  stating  the  priiiciplea  of  economic  science,  which  (ianno[ 
always  be  popularly  rendered,  in  a  singularly  clear  and  striking 
way.  There  are  many  oiher  deaths  to  which  I  mi^ht  allude 
3  can  assure  you,  that  to  me  who  can  remember  this  Associa- 
tion from  tiie  outset,  who  liave  attended  every  meeting,  it  is 
no  small  sorrow  to  see  the  list  of  uur  oldest  members  yeor  by 
year  becoming  thinner.  They  puss  away.  Iliit  the  real  eon- 
ttolatioD  to  us  is,  that  the  Association  lives,  and  that  we  recruit 
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young  Uood,  who  will  carry  on  the  torcli  that  has  been  haiid'>d 
down  to  than  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  It  is  with 
angular  ratisfacttcoi,  to  my  own  memory,  that  I  have  seen 
at  this  Congress  Sir  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth  in  the  chair 
of  one  of  our  sections,  a  chair  that  his  father  filled  before 
him.  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  whose  services  to  education 
anJ  to  public  health  were  beyond  all  praise,  throuf^h  many 
years  a  long  life^  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  th»  Asao- 
eiation.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  for  it,  and  was 
always  my  own  true  and  personal  friend ;  and  there  is  nothing 
mcnre  consolatory,  more  reassuring,  than  to  see  a  good  son 
walking  in  public  life  in  the  steps  of  a  worthy  fiither.  But 
the  gmt  cause  of  congratulation  in  connection  with  this  Con- 
eicH — and  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  say  it  in  his  presence, 
nif  be  knows  that  it  is  but  the  ainoerity  of  fnendsnip — has 
been  the  presence  and  presidency  of  Lore!  Reay — in  whom  we 
have  one  of  the  most  valuable  recruits.  I  am  quite  sure  his 
Lordship  will  never  leave  us,  and  that  we  shall  have  in  some 
shape  or  other  the  benefit  of  his  intellect  and  his  great  attwn- 
inents  for  the  future.  Although  I  for  one  hope,  and  I  am 
sore  all  here  do  so,  that  the  country  at  large  ma^  have  the 
advantage  of  Lord  Reay's  services  in  other  ca[)acities,  he  will 
never  be  more  warmly  welcomed,  nor  do  I  believe  will  he  ever 
serve  his  country  with  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  than  in 
the  ranks  of  an  Association  which  feels  honoured  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  which  knows  how  to  estimate  aright  the  intellectual 
fffta  which  he  has  brought  to  ornament  its  proceedings. 


SELECT  PAPEES, 

NOTICES  OF  PAPEES, 
DISCUSSIONS. 
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JUEISPEU  DE  N  CE 

AMENDMENT    OF   THE  LAW. 


LVTERNATIOSAL    AND    MUNICIPAL    LAW  SECTIONS. 


DOMICILE  OB  POLITICAL  NATIONALITY?' 

%mtJ  the  Late  re^nrduirf  Doniiri/r  bf  Amended : — (n)  Ax  fii 
llif  Aicertaiumeiit  of  Domicile  by  Hetfintriitiou  or  otitfrunte ; 
(i)  At  to  the  SubstiCutiim  of  i'olitictil  Natioimlity  for 
Domicile,  teliere  praclicahh  ?  And  is  it  practicable  and 
tiptdient  that  Kiich  Amendments  should  he  embudied  in 
Inttrnatiunal  Treaties?  By  John  Westlakb,  Q.C., 
LLD. 

THE  attention  of  Parliament  is  occupied,  next  to  political 
questions,  with  those  amendments  of  the  law  which  it  falla 
nitiiin  the  province  of  sitme  Government  Jcpartmeiit  to  brin:^ 
liffore  it,  Sui'h  arc  the  amendment  uf  the  Criminal  Law, 
fflifih  belongs  to  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Merchant  Shijiping 
Acts,  which  belong  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  are,  how- 
eier.  non- political  questions  which  it  is  the  duty  of  no  one  in 
]iirdciilar  to  bring  before  Parliament,  except  so  far  as  the  Lord 
ClwDccllor  for  tlie  time  being  may  assume  the  position  of  a 
Minister  of  Justice;  and  with  tliese  (juestiona  it  f;ires  ill, 
I'iirlinment  hus  Hltle  time  left  for  them,  and  any  private 
meriilier  who  may  introduce  them  baa  first  to  combat  tbe 
UMxpreesed,  but  strongly  felt,  presumption  that  what  tbe 
Giivernment  does  not  taJce  up  can  be  of  no  great  consequence. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  to  promote  amendments  of  the 
law  of  this  class  is  one  of  the  most  useful  services  that  our 
A-sociation  can  render  ;  and  the  law  of  Domicile,  to  which  I 
hive  to  direct  your  attention  to-Oay,  belongs  to  the  category, 
staude  much  in  need  of  anicudment. 

'  Sea  Tramas^iom,  1879,  p-  11 ;  1860,  p.  238. 
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Domicile  or  Political  Nationtillty? 


In  Eiiglaml.  S»jtland,  and  IrelamJ,  tlie  domicile  of  some 
party  concerned  in  tlie  caae,  or  related  tn  it,  is  continually 
referred  tJ)  with  regard  t'l  guardianships  and  curatorships  fif 
infants  or  minors  and  their  property ;  the  capacity  to  marry, 
or  to  enter  into  any  other  contract,  whether  such  capacity  bel 
(juestioned  on  the  ground  of  minority,  or,  in  the  case 
marriage,  on  that  of  consanguinity  or  aftitiity,  or  the  want  ofl 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians:  the  effect  of  marriage  on  J 
property;  the  legitimation  of  children  by  the  subsequent  mar— 1 
riiige  of  their  piirents;    divorce;    the  succession  to  movable' 
prtiperty  on  death,  whether  in  oases  of  testacy  or  of  intestacy, 
and  the  legacy  or  residuary  duty  payable  on  such  succession; 
bankruptcy;  the  transfer  of  property  not  at  the  time  withia 
any  territorial  jiiriadi'^tion ;  and  the  enforcement  of  foreign 
judgments.     It  niui^t  not  be  supposed  that  domicile  governs 
the  whole  of  each  of  these  subjects,  or  that  there  are  not  some  of 
them  with  regard  to  which  a  doubt  exists  whether  it  is  at  all  in 
point ;  but  it  certainly  governs  nearly  all  of  them  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  some  to  a  "ireat  extent:  and  there  is  at  leat^t  none  in 
the  list  to  which  it  may  not  fairly  be  argued,  on  British  judi- 
cial authority,  that  domicile  is  more  or  less  relevant.     And  a 
similar  statement  as  to  the  importance  of  domicile  in  legal  ques- 
tions may  be  made  ff>r  the  Uritii^b  Empire  generally,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.      On  the  continent  of  Eurupe  the  . 
determination  of  the  Vjefore-mentioned  matters  according  to  m 
domicile  was  more  firmly  established  than  it  mostly  is  in  I 
British  law,  and  in  some  countries  this  is  still  the  case ;  while  I 
in  others,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  political  nationality  I 
has  been  adopted  as  giving  the  rule  for  them.  Thus  the  intrinsic  I 
validity  and  operation  of  a  will  of  movable  property,  and  the 
question  who  shall  succeed  to  movable  property  on  the  death 
of  its  owner  intestate,  are  decided  in  England  and  Scotland 
by  the  law  of  the  deceased's  domicile,  and  the  iiile  of  the 
Prussian  code  is  tlie  same ;  while  in  France  and  Italy  the  de- 
cision would  follow  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged  liy  political  nationality. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  political  nationality  is 
inapplicable  as  a  criterion  between  countries  like  England  and 
Scotland,  which  belong  to  the  same  State  though  possessing 
different  laws.  Thus,  to  take  an  examjile  from  movable  suc- 
cessions— ^nbout  which  there  is  no  question  anywhere  but  that 
either  domicile  or  political  nationulity  must  govem— if  a  British 
subject,  having  more  or  less  connection  both  with  England  and 
with  Scotland,  dies  intestate,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  former 
criterion  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  his  movable 
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perty  shiill  go  by  English  or  by  Soolch  law.    To  this  ex- 
1  (loiiiicile  must  lie,  ami  is,  resjiected  even  in  a  country  like 
nee  or  Italy,  vvhieh  draws  its  general  rule  from  the  political 
irw.ter.    Supposing  our  British  subject  to  leave  movable 
[lerty  in  such  a  country,  his  jKilitical  character  may  he  re- 
'  to  80  far  as  to  determine  that  it  shall  not  go  by  French 
*«T)  law  ;  but  domicile  alone  can  decide  between  English 
ind  Scotch  law.    But  this  still  leaves  a  wide  range  of  cases  in 
Hhich  a  choice  is  possible  between  domicile  and  political  na- 
[ioiwlity.    For  instance,  a  Frenchman  establishes  his  domicile 
iu  EugUnd.     Shall  his  authority  with  regard  to  the  marriage 
uf  his  children,  and  the  distrlbutiun  of  his  movable  ]irojierty 
his  Heath,  ho  decided  tu'  at  present  by  the  law  of  his  English 
-idle,  or,  according  to  the  newerContinentiil  rule,  by  that  of 
French  political  charncter?     An  Englishman  establishes 
's  liomicile  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  dies  there.    Sliall  any 
table  property  which  he  may  leave  in  the  United  Kingdom 
governed  as  at  present  by  the  law  of  his  Spanish  or  I'ortu- 
nese  domicile,  or,  according  to  tlie  newer  Continental  rule,  by 
e  law  of  England,  as  being  that  in  favour  of  which  the  ar- 
■pients  drawn  from  his  political  nationality  and  bis  origmal 
oiicile  coincide?    This  is  the  second  branch  of  the  question 
fore  lis  to-day  :  Shimld  the  taw  reyiirdiiiij  iliunhile  lie  amemifd 
hjj  the  sitbstitutivH  of  political  natioiiuHty  for  domicile,  wlure 
racticalile  f 

In  order  to  explain  the  first  branch  of  onr  question,  I  must 
is'k  yiiu  lo  consider  more  particularly  the  legal  meaning  of 
(liiuiidle,  which  it  has  been  sufficient  thus  far  to  understand  in 
ilir  fiiugh  and  ready  sense  in  which  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
latienl  residence.  It  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  domicile 
clilldren  into  account,  and  about  this  there  is  little  difficulty, 
I*  it  will  generally  be  that  of  their  parents.  But  suppose  that 
tniaa  of  full  age  goes  to  reside  in  another  country:  will  he,  by 
iimtg  so,  have  changed  his  domicile  ?  First,  it  is  now  agreed, 
-iuj;h  formerly  a  dift'ereut  opinion  was  entertained,  that  the 
dmiiicile  will  not  be  changed  unless  the  new  residence  be  in- 
lemiwi  as  a  permanent  one.  But  here  a  wide  door  is  opened 
til  aintToversy,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  deducing  a 
jicTOin's  intentions  from  the  ambiguous  or  conHicting  indica- 
tions that  his  sayings  and  doings  may  present,  as  from  tiie  fact 
liiM,  if  the  person's  mind  were  laid  open  in  the  fullest  manner, 
it  might  be  found  to  contain  no  intention  relating  to  the  per- 
tnintnce  of  his  residence  in  any  spot  or  country.  Next,  u 
pcnon  may  have  residences,  each  really  permanent,  in  two 
WMttiea  governed  by  difl'erent  lawsj  as  England  and  Scotlaud; 
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or  having  distinct  treitsiirios  tliat  may  claim  diitv  on  liis  sue— . 
ceRaion,  aa  two  Auatraliiin  colonica.  Hero,  if  neither  of  ihesw 
reeidcnces  happens  ro  be  llie  ".iomicilc  of  origin,  the  preferahlo 
claim  to  be  considered  the  domicile  must  depend  on  the  in- 
timacy of  the  jierson's  eonnection  with  them  respectively ;  and 
the  vagueness  of  this  ([iiefition  presents  a  difficulty  which  would 
remain  if  the  peraou's  intentions  were  clear  and  the  proof  or 
them  certain. 

All  this  will  lead  even  a  layman  to  anticipate  the  result 
which  every  lawyer  will  assure  him  is  found  in  practice,  that 
questions  of  disputed  domicile  are  at  once  among  the  common- 
eat  that  arise  in  law,  and  among  the  most  tedious  and  costly  to 
determine.  Since  there  is  scarcely  an  act  of  a  man's  life  on 
which  an  argumtnt  may  not  be  founded  with  regard  to  ht3  in- 
tentions or  feelings  in  relation  to  his  residence,  an  intjuiry 
into  domicile  is  usually  the  occasion  for  producing  a  mass  of 
testimony  extending  over  the  whole  hiatury  of  the  person  ia 
question,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  documents  and  letters  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  his  thoughts  may  be  traced.  And  often  the 
inquiry  is  not  limited  to  a  single  life,  for  where  the  man's  own 
actions  lead  to  no  clear  result  as  to  his  choice  of  a  residence, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  his  domicile  of  origin,  which, 
being  in  general  that  of  hia  father,  may  give  rise  to  a  similar 
doubt,  to  be  solved  only  by  a  similar  investigation  into  his 
father's  life.  And  there  are  even  cases  where  the  inquiry  hiis 
had  to  extend  over  three  generations.  Then,  since  from  such 
materials  and  under  such  conditions  the  greatest  industry  and 
intelligence  can  often  produce  but  an  unsatisl'actory  conclusion, 
this  class  of  cases  is  one  peculiarly  jiro vocative  of  appeals. 
Indeed,  whore  domicile  is  disputed,  if  the  parlies  stop  short  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  generally  only  because  the  pecuniary 
means  for  going  further  fail. 

But  suppose  that  a  decision  has  at  last  been  arrived  at,  and 
is  not  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  permanent  op 
preferable  residence  is  concerned.  Is  there  not  remaining  a 
deeper  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  namely,  that  the  real  matter 
at  stake  should  be  made  to  depend  on  residence  at  all?  A 
man  goes  to  a  warmer  climate  for  the  sake  of  health,  knowing 
that  it  will  never  be  safe  for  him  again  to  live  in  the  North, 
and  accordingly  intending  to  sjiend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the 
South,  where  however  he  may  expect  that  with  due  care  many 
years  of  existence  are  before  him.  His  relations,  even  his  own 
children  if  he  has  any,  are  in  England  or  Scotland.  Is  it 
reasonable,  because  he  has  been  obliged  to  transfer  his  own 
individual  residence,  that  he  shall  lose  tlie  power  which  bia 
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Ve  law  would  (^ve  him,  of  freely  dividing  his  movable  prn- 
"y  among  hie  children?  oi-  that,  if  he  dies  iDteslate,  a  foreign 
in  shall  intrude  itself  into  the  diviiiion  of  hie  movable  property 
amiiO';  a  family  that  remains  linglish  or  Scotch?  Or  take  the 
ia«  of  a  Scoli'hmaQ  whose  oci^u pillions  have  led  him  to  London. 
inJ  who  dies  there  intestate  under  circumstances  which  obtiije 
wiiifi  to  conclnde  that  London  was  his  |iermaneut  residenoe. 
Iwre  are  [Mtinis  in  which  the  Knulish  and  Scotch  rules  of 
Iriliulion  differ.  For  iiiataniie,  if  all  the  next  of  kin  are 
piiews  or  nieces  by  different  brothers  or  aisters,  the  English 
Ic  culls  ihem  Itj  the  siiecesai<in  per  riipitii,  the  iScolch  ride 
stirpe*.  The  deceased  probably  omitted  to  make  a  will 
■itise  he  approved  of  what  he  auppnacd  would  be  the  legal 
iltiliiiitlinn  iif  his  movable  property  ;  but  is  it  not  much  more 
''el)'  that  he  simply  contemplated  the  destination  which  his 
live  Scotch  law  wouhl  t;ive  it,  than  that  he  inquired  whether 
of  Enijland  would  fjive  it  a  diU'erent  destination?  and, 
hich  would  prevail?  When  can  he  be  imai;iiied  t<»  have 
e  such  an  intjuiry  ?  When  he  first  accepted  a  clerkship 
a  partnership  in  London,  or  at  that  subsequent  impcrcep- 
leniomcat  when  the  balance  of  his  actions  and  habits  would 
« likely,  in  the  opinion  of  a  future  judj^e,  to  have  turned  in 
(tvoiir  of  an  Knglish  domicile?  Either  wuy,  the  supposition 
mm  absurd. 

So  strongly  has  the  impropriety  of  making  these  legal 
queation^  depend  nn  residence  been  felt,  that  in  the  well-known 
(;jj«of '  Moorhouse  v.  Lord,"  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
ill  1SG3.  Lords  Cranworth  and  Kingsdown  boldly  laiil  down 
"at  domicile  in  the  \f^iA  sense  is  not  changeil,  unless  in 
"ilirii.n  to  the  change  of  residence  there  be  a  distinct  in- 
utiiin  to  change  the  domicile  with  its  legal  consequences, 
at  least  an  intention  to  reside  in  the  adopted  country  as 
i  telller  in  it  and  countryman  uf  it.  It  ia  still  doubtful 
wk'lher  this  doctrine  will  be  finally  accejited.  Lord  Criin- 
Korth  annouuced  it  as  a  nioderu  and  iiiijiroved  view,  thereby 
Jtpartins  from  the  common  practice  of  judges,  who  usuallv  do 
fiicir  utmost  to  conciliate  the  devotees  of  precedent  by  hiding 
tliem>VL'lty  of  any  rules  they  feel  cimstrained  to  make.  But 
ifll  should  be  finally  accepted,  it  would  cure  even  in  theory 
fcly  one  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  att.rntioTi,  that 
nfillowing  reasonable  wi.-hes  and  expectations  to  be  del'euted 
liyclianges  of  residence  wliich  were  never  meant  to  sever  the 
uoDDectiun  with  the  law  or  the  social  opinions  of  the  native 
Muntry.  The  intention  necessary  for  a  change  of  domicile, 
ibough  different  under  the  new  doctrine  from  what  it  was 
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under  the  old,  would  have  to  be  collected  with  Bimilar  iHlfi— 
culty  from  the  sayings  anil  doinjjs  of  a  miin's  life,  and  lO 
practice  error  as  to  it  would  conlinue  to  be  very  possible  ; 
while  although  the  allegmion  of  a  ehange  of  domicile  wnuU 
be  discouraged,  and  therefore  litigation  on  the  subject  woul^^ 
be  less  frequent,  auch  litigation  would  not  be  less  tedious  oi 
costly  when  it  arose, 

You  will  now  understand  the  view  with  which  the  firsi 
branch  of  the  question  before  us  to-day  has  been  proposed 
Should  the  Unc  rifgardin^  domicile  be  amended  bij  jiroeidin*^ 
for  the  ascertainment  of  domicile  bij  Teijiximtion  or  otlierwise  >* 
An  example  of  what  may  be  attempted  in  this  manner  is  give«^^ 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  pas^ied  in  1861,  on  the  motion  O^H 
Sir  W.  Atherton  in  the  Commons  and  of  Lord  Westbur^^ 
in  the  Lords,  empowering  her   Majesty  to   conclude  witW 
foreign  countries  conventions  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  by 
which  residence  in  the  adopted  country  for  one  year  preceding^ 
the  death  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  together  with  the  public; 
deposit  of  a  written  declaration  of  a  desire  to  chance  hi^U 
domicile,  shall  be  made  conditions  of  a  change  of  domicile  foMH 
all  purposes  of  movable  succession,    I  believe  that  no  coi»-^ 
ventiou  has  been  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  but  let 
us'consider  what  the  scheme  on  which  it  is  framed  would  effect 
if  carried  out.    The  evil  of  disappointing  just  expectations 
and  wishes,  through  allowing  the  enjoyment  of  a  movable  suc- 
cession to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  residence  which  in  the 
mind  of  the  testator  or  intestate  had  no  connection  with  such  a 
result,  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  capacity 
could  only  ap|ily  a  remedy  liable  to  fail  in  practice,  wouH 
receive  a  perfect  cure  through  the  provision  which  denied , 
such  an  effect  to  a  change  of  residence,  unless  the  testator  or  ! 
intestate  had  deposited  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  Ml 
change  his  domicile.    The  tedious  and  costly,  and  at  beat  un- 
certain, inquiry  into  intention  would  be  put  an  end  to,  because 
no  intention  would  be  of  any  value  which  the  testator  or 
inte.«tate  had  not  expressed  liy  an  unambiguous  declaration.  It 
would  remain  impossible,  as  it  should  do,  for  the  person  to 
change  the  law  to  which  his  property  was  subject  by  a  meraj 
declaration,  because  the  transfer  of  his  residence  would  still  b« 
Kecessary  to  the  transfer  of  his  domicile,  the  declaration  being 
an  additional  and  not  a  substituted  condition.     Indeed  the 
requirement  that  there  should  have  been  a  year's  residence  ia 
the  adopted  country  would  prevent  the  domicile  from  being 
changed  as  soon  as  in  some  cases  it  now  is,  it  being  now 
BuflicieQt  that  the  new  residence  shall  have  been  conimunce 
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if  the  necessavv  intention  W"  proveil.  But  that  refjuirement 
.iituil  be  considered  iinrpasonaljle,  since  it  would  tend  tn  pre- 
;i\t  ft  person's  clittugin*,  withoul  dne  time  for  reflection,  the 
,«  to  which  his  pro[>erty  was  subjeet,  eepet;ially  if  it  were 
lude  iietessary  lluit  the  year's  residence  should  precede  the 
pisil  of  the  dei:lanilion. 

1  Guhinit  that,  as  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
Empire,  the  scheme  of  the  Act  of  1861  would  be  a 
improvement' on  the  present  sta'e  of  the  law,  and  that, 
tiwe  no  convention  would  be  neoesaarv  to  introduue  it  to  that 
I'jttnl,  steps  outjht  be  taken  to  introduce  it  at  onoe.    For  the 
rmteJ  Kingdom  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  all  that 
B;u'urpdcd.    For  the  colonies  and  depotiilencies  an  Act  of  the 
imperial  Parlianienl  would  also  be  sufficient:  hut  in  the  cafte 
nf  (he  more  important  of  thvm,  as  to  which  the  im|ierial 
leriklalive  authority  has  been  allowed  to  fall  very  mueh  into 
ile>iietiide,  it  would  probahly  he  thought  better  to  recommend 
tlip  change  to  their  own  Legislatures  by  ailvice  and  example. 
IJiilv  1  would  observe  that  there  is  no  reason  for  iusislinij 
(in  rtciprocity  in  this  matter  as  between  the  United  Kingdom 
inJ  its  dependencies.     If  we  are  convinced  that  the  new  rule 
•uutd  be  more  just  than  the  old  one,  say  as  between  England 
will  the  province  of  Toronto,  the  British  Parliament  may  well 
liirect  the  courts  of  this  country  not  to  treat  the  movable 
mccessiun  of  a  native  of  Toronto  as  having  become  Eiii;lish, 
in  tlie  absence  of  a  year's  residence  and  a  written  declaration 
^■T  change  of  domicile,  even  though  the  Legislature  (if  Toronto 
^■wuld  delay  to  give  a  corresponding  direction  to  the  courts  of 
I  ihir  province. 

"       The  literal  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  18fil,  by  concludinp; 
ciiiiventions  with  fon/ign  States  under  its  powers,  is  scarcely 
DMilile  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  because,  as  already 
iiutiontd,  the  modern  movement  oo  the  Continent  is  towards 
substitution  of  politii'al  nationality  for  domicile  as  the 
ijal  iTilerion  in  those  matters  which  in  the  United  Kingdom 
r  still  referred  to  the  latter.    If  our  fTovemment  were  to 
pni|iii5c  a  convention  under  the  Act  of  IStil,  say  to  France  or 
liily,  the  answer  would  be  :  '  We  are  quite  alive  to  the  evils 
of  tlie  old  system  of  domicile,  but  we  have  already  applied  a 
Kinoly  by  discarding  that  system  ns  far  as  possible.  We 
rtpiilaie  ibe  personal  capacity  and  status,  the  movable  auc- 
M'liou' — Italy  might  omit  the  word  movable—'  and  so  forth,  of 
t  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  by  Krench  or  Italian  law;  of  a 
rilish  subject,  by  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  British  Empire 
nhich  according  to  your  rules  for  the  time  being  he  was  last 
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domiciled — notwithatandiiig  that  what  you  would  call  his 
rtctual  domicili!  may  be  iu  a  country  poHlically  foreign  to  bim. 
Aud  we  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  As  between  the  cora- 
pODeut  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  yon  need  no  convention 
with  us  to  make  the  necessary  nniendments  in  your  rules  nlrout 
domicile.'  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  imjMirtant  countries 
which  could  not  as  vet  make  the  same  answer.  But  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  when  they  move  at  all  it  will  be  iu  the  samt- 
direction,  and  not  in  that  of  merely  patching  up  the  oM 
system  of  domicile.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  last  month,  nt 
Oxford,  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  comprising  mem- 
bers actually  present  from  all  the^eix  leading  European  States, 
and  from  several  of  the  smaller  ones,  voted  unanimoufily  in 
favour  of  regulating  both  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons, 
and  their  successions  as  well  immovable  as  movable,  by  the 
laws  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong  politically,  pre- 
serving a  reference  to  domicile  only  where  diftiirent  civil 
legislations  coexist  iu  the  same  States.  Had  we  not  better 
follow  the  example  and  advice  ? 

Now  what  mity  be  called  the  Byatem  of  political  nationality 
does,  in  fact,  meet  all  the  needs  for  which  the  Act  of  1861  was 
intended  to  provide,  as  fully  as  they  are  met  by  the  scheme  of 
the  Act  itself.  All  controversy  about  intention  is  cut  off  by 
requirinir  uaturalisatiou  in  the  adopted  country  as  a  conditiMi 
of  the  chance  of  law,  as  completely  as  it  would  be  cut  off  by 
requiring  the  public  deposit  of  a  written  declaration  of  a  desire 
to  change  the  domicile.  The  liberty  to  live  abroad  without 
being  compelled  to  undergo  one's  self,  and  expose  one's  suc- 
cessors to,  a  change  of  law  as  incident  to  a  residence  dictated 
by  quite  other  motivpp,  ig  secured  by  the  law's  remaiidng 
unchanged  till  naturalisation,  as  well  as  by  its  remaining 
unchanged  till  the  deposit  of  a  declaration.  And  the  resi- 
dence in  the  adopted  country,  which  is  everywhere  required  aa 
preliminary  to  n.ituralisation,  and  which  in  this  country  and 
in  many  others  ia  fixed  at  five  years,  is  a  more  effectual 
guarantee  than  the  one  year's  residence  required  by  the  scheme 
of  the  Act  against  an  attemjit  to  change  one's  personal  lavf 
precipitately,  or  without  a  real  transfer  of  one's  life  and  sur- 
voundinga.  It  might  be  added  that  many  of  the  best  Con- 
tinental thinkers,  and  especially  the  Italian  school,  see  an 
intnnsic  connection  between  the  political  vitality  of  a  nation 
and  the  sociiil  orgfinisation  expressed  in  its  civil  laws,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  regard  it  aa  highly  unsuitable  that  a  man  and  hifl 
pr"|,eriy  should  l>c  subject  to  the  civil  laws  of  a  State  politi- 
cally foreign  to  him.    Indeed,  they  would  regard  this  line  of 
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irsnmnit  as  entitled  to  precedence  over  the  narrowpr  con- 
ndersttons  which  have  been  now  presented  to  you.    I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  impugning  that  view ;  but  it  is  one 
tki  do««  not  readily  present  itself  to  the  lawyers  of  an  empire 
up  the  (iifTerent  portions  of  which  almost  all  the  great  legal 
l^tiems  of  llie  world  are  administered,  atMl  I  will  not  there- 
fire  enter  either  on  its  jn  still  cat  ion  or  i>n  its  criticism  in  the 
ihiirl  time  I  can  oceiipy  tu-day.     In  any  rase,  the  considera- 
pooB  that  have  been  presented  appear  to  be  sntfieient  to  indui-e 
'm  Ui  adopt  the  system  of  |X)lilical  nationality  in  substitution 
for  llial  of  (iiimiciie,  so  far  as  the  eoiitinuance  of  the  latter 
it  Niil  tieressarv  by  reason  of  the  coexiatence  of  different  civil 
l^gi-ilntions  in  llie  same  State. 

Tills  brinjjs  us  to  the  third  brani'h  of  to-day's  questinn— - 
MBiciy,  H'lielkr.r  it  ix  pructiciiMr  <ijiii  rj:/ir(firnt  tkat  Ike  rhanijen 
fit  rtrommmdrd  xhonid  Im  rm/iiidieil  tit  hiternatiiinnl  treatien, 
iesulije<^t  is  a  branch  of  what  is  known  to  lawyers  as 
ivatr  rntr-m/iliimil  /aii',  or  tlir  ciiiijiirt  nf  Invx.  as  to  the 
Sole  of  whifh  tew  will  doubt  the  espedieucy  of  getting 
ifnrm  itiles  of  decision  established  in  all  countries.  And 
lien  we  coBsider  the  uuionnt  of  disi-repaticy  which  still  existx 
-lireeii  the  ndes  (bllowed  on  it  in  difierent  cniinti-ies,  after 
ccnmriefi  (rf  learned  and  (Ailosophical  treatises  and  carefully 
lOtfd  judgments,  few  also  will  itjuht  that  uniform  rules  of 
fisiim  i-an  only  be  arrived  at  by  international  treaties,  in 
ivhicti  eai'b  Jitate,  wilhoul  necessarily  admitting  itself  to  have 
been  in  error,  may  give  uji  something  of  its  peculiar  jurispru- 
for  the  sake  of  agreement.  It  may  be  further  taken  as 
W  that  if  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  on  any  part  of  so 
fge  a  matter  as  private  international  law,  oven  between 
rain  States  alone,  it  would  be  wise  to  cmlyody  it  in  a  treatv 
ween  those  States,  without  waitiiiff  either  for  tlie  whole 
fiihject  or  for  the  whole  civilised  world  to  b^3  ombraeed  in  the 
k^ement.  At  least  this  would  be  so  if  the  treaty  were 
wn  on  lines  wliieh  did  not  run  counter  to  some  tendency 
"estly  general:  for  two  States  which  should  attempt  to 
_((  by  a  l.rcaly  between  ihein  the  vitality  of  a  pei-uliar 
rrhpriidenee  rondemned  by  general  opinion  would  be  hinder- 
instead  of  promoting,  the  ei>d  to  tie  aimed  al.  it  would 
erdWe  be  welcome  il  this  country  cunid  emboily  in  treaties 
«  cAni-lti«ioiis  now  arrived  at. 
But  it  must  bo  allowed  that  those  coneliieions  do  not  con- 
iluie  a  part,  of  private  international  law  about  which  il  would 
si  all  e:isy  conclude  treaties  separately  from  the  rest  of 
e  subject.    What  is  known  as  the  personal  statute,  that  is,  a 
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determination  founded  either  on  the  domicile  or  on  the  political 
nationality  of  parties,  prevails  more  widely  in  the  domain  of 
law  nn  the  Continent  of  Eiiro]ie  thim  in  the  British  Isles  or  in 
the  United  States,  as  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  oiention. 
I'nr  instance,  when  tlie  other  day  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  at  Oxford  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  political 
nationality,  as  furuitihing  the  general  rule  for  the  status  and 
.  capacity  of  persons,  they  thought  chiefly  of  the  question  between 
such  nationality  and  domicile.     Vet  every  Knglish  or  Scotch 
lawyer  knows  that  on  this  side  of  tlie  Chvinel  it  would  be 
premature  to  lay  down  with  such  geiieiality  that  status  and 
i-iipacity  ilepend  on  either  of  the  two;  that  other  elements  of 
decision  are  often  invoked,  as  the  p4ace  where  a  contract  was 
made  or  a  marriage  celelwated,  or  wl>ere  the  parties  had  but  a 
teiHporary  residence  at  the  time  of  a  divorce.    So  long  then 
lis  tlic  conclusions  siilimittcd  in  this  pii|>er  remain  isolated,  the 
only  forms  of  treaty  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  embody 
them  in  their  entirety  would  be  too  vague  to  have  much  chance 
of  acc«|)taince.    It  cannot,  for  eKample,  be  supposed  that  any 
State  would  conclude  a  treaty  declaring  that  poliiical  uationalily 
bhould  be  aubsliluted  for  domicjle,  when  there  was  a  notorious 
want  of  ;igreement  as  to  the  cases  to  which  a  rule  founded  on 
eitlier  should  be  applied,    Tiie  same  ohjcctiim  would  not  apply 
lo  a  treaty  which  singled  out  that  particular  undisputed  appli- 
cation of  the  personal  statute  which  was  singled  out  by  the 
Act  of  lH61.    It  miglit  be  agreed  that,  for  the  purposes  or 
movable  succession,  nO'cffeot  should  be  given  to  any  transfer  ut 
domicile  to  a  country  jxilitically  foreign,  and  that  the  party 
which  had  previously  based  niii-vable  succession  on  donuclla 
should  treat  naturalisaticm  .in  a  foreign  country  as  c<|nivalent, 
for  the  same  purposes,  to  a  transfer  ot  domicile  to  that  country. 
But  here  another  difficulty  may  be  »,pprel) ended,  namely, 
that  those  foreign  CjovBrnnients  which  wotild  be  prepared  tw 
move  in  the  matter  at  all  would  not  consider  this  a  sutlicient 
step  in  advance  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  it,  unless 
imninvablc  successions  were  alao  coiiiprised  in  the  treaty.  Ui 
which  considerable  time  must  no  doubt  elapse  before  England 
could  be  brought  to  agree. 

On  the  whole,  thea,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  we  can 
do  anything  fw  the  present,  escept  amend  onr  own  law  by 
Act  o4'  Parliament,  and  this  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the 
manifest  tendency  of  the  day,  so  as  to  bring  ourselves  a  step 
nearer  to  the  international  unity  that  should  be  the  ultimate 
aim.  Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  domicile  as  between  different 
British  countries,  I  see  no  reason,  either  of  piinciple  or  of  coii- 
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ience,  which  should  lead  us  to  wait  for  reciprocity,  To  pro- 
I  only  bv  mutual  arrangement  in  inevitable  where  the  precise 
ouDi  to  be  iniide  mu^t  depend  on  the  arrangement,  but  it  ia 
perfliious  when  an  unmietaliable  current  ot  opinion  points 
lit  the  reforms  Ui  be  made,  1  conclude  therefore  by  auggest- 
Bg  that  the  laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
^■h  British  dependencies  iis  it  may  be  ihought  fit  to  legislate 
or,  be  amended  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  following 
tHect:— 

I.  Tluit  in  the  countries  legislated  for,  the  movable  suc- 
t»ii)n  tit'  a  testator  or  inlesliite  shall  be  henceforth  governed 
the  law  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  or  citinen, 
llic  extent  and  in  the  manner  that  the  &mne  has  hereto- 
been  governed  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  ;  except  far  as 
may  still  be  nei'essiiry  to  refer  tu  domicile,  in  consequence 
the  coexistence  of  different  civil  laws  in  one  State. 
'2.  That  in  any  of  the  countries  legislated  for,  domicile 
all  onl  be  acquired  for  any  purpose  of  movable  suceessioa 
W  tlie  testator  ur  intestate  shall  have  resided  in  such 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and 
re  publicly  deposited  a  writteu  declaration  of  his  desire 
me  domiciled  therein, 


DISCCSSION, 

Ml.  JostCH  Bni)W»,  Q.C.  (Lonilon)  exprefaed  his  gnililiciition  at 

I  iniuiner  iu  wliicli  Mr.  Westlake  liud  introduced  the  subj«ct.  He 
jKVdd  titiil,  antuag  the  maiij'  valuiiblc  jiapera  cuntuiuBd  in  iUn  Triin.f- 
iMiu  of  the  Aswic^i.ition,  this  one  wuuld  hi'ld  a  high   pliuii^,  iind 

r  day  in  the  future,  il  not  at  ooce,  it  \¥Ouid  hear  Iruit.  It  bora 
riii,  Qot  iiuly  <■('  a  wide  anil  deeji  Itiiowlcdye,  but  of  a  profound 
)Ui»utMUce  with  tli<^  dttiiculi.ies  i>l'  the  ipitstioa,  which  weru  kuuwn 
nir  U>  those  who  had  pinctisdd  in  inalteiii  relating  to  interuatloiial 
~  |irijdence.  For  his  own  piirl,  wlieu  he  velletted  on  the  prcbability 
llie  writtr's  ttu^geBlioTis  heiDg  uirried  out,  )ie  t'eic  conHidismhiy  dis- 
at  the  prospect  which  iijipeurcd  lo  liiiu  very  di^taul,  f>iiice  he 
Wed  that  the  Liiw  UlhciTs  nf  tha  Crown,  upua  whom  devulved 

II  Amy  ol  luitialing  an  auiendiiieut  of  the  luw,  occupied  iiinetcon- 
iiilirths  ot*  iheir  time  wiiii  pri-feesioDal  praclice,  wliils  the  other 

wentirth  was  employed  in  pri'[>ar»tion  for  taking  pnrt  in  politiunl  delmlca 
ihr  tlouse  ol  (Joiuuions.  The  bi-st  chance  ol  uu)  iiuproveiiieiit  being 
'if  in  those  impui'taiit  puiats  of  intemational  law,  which  put  ho  many 
ftrUisI^i  expensi-  tu  awurting  their  natural  rigbtii,  was  to  be  looked  tor 
ilifl  ii^ds  of  soQje  ol'  the  leurned  Peers  whu  had  ^m^ged  the  greater 
n  o(  tbeir  Iivsk  iu  the  practice  ot  tlie  luw  itself,  and  who  h,id  been 
niwved  to  ibt  Upptr  Ilouai;  ol'  Farliaiiieut  lioiu  the  stormy  atiiiosphera 
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of  political  debute  wLich  so  mucli  prevailed  in  the  Lower.  He  there- 
fum  hoped  that  the  piiper  would  not  only  be  printed  in  the  Trantaction* 
of  the  AKBociation,  but  circuluteil  in  a  separule  form  nmon^l  the  legal 
mEinbers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  mure  he  thought  ol'  ihe  BuhjecCi 
the  more  he  was  disfiosed  to  concur  with  the  viewB  expreaaod  hy  Mr. 
Weailuke.  He  was  no(  iinconveraiiit  with  the  question,  for  he  hiul 
witnessed,  as  a  lawyer,  the  Imrdahipa  whii;b  the  preai-nt  Btaie  of  the  l»wr 
had  wrought  upon  perMrnis,  who  had  been  deprived  of  estates  Tiuturally 
behingijig  to  iheni.  In  a  case  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  that 
hardship  wuB  illiistrHted.  A  born  Scotchman,  who  hiid  lived  the 
greater  part  of  hi»  life  in  his  natlTO  couiitrv.  miirried  an  EoRbah  kdy, 
and  efltjoieil  an  iinte-nupiiiil  suit  lament  of  iJSO.OflO  worth  of  propenv- 
upon  her  in  Knglund.  ThiR  was  perfectly  good  by  English  law,  hut 
the  huabiiiii]  hud  an  eHtablitihnieiit  at  the  Cape  of  Good  iii>pe,  where  ha 
lived  nnd  continued  hia  business  until  ten  years  after,  when  he  beciiina 
a  bankrupt.  It  was  lield  by  the  Privy  Council  that,  notwiibatandiog 
he  wng  bora  in  Scotland  and  married  in  England,  the  whole  of  hia 
sEtilcd  property,  by  an  ancient  atnlitte  of  llio  Emperor  Charles  V.,  waa 
taken  away  fri>in  hia  wife  nnd  children  by  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  anc 
distributed  ainongat  hi.s  creditors,  a  thing  iiiterlv  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  English  law,  which  all  jiorueB  had  in  Tiew  whe'i  ih 
marriage  settlement  was  made. 

Mr.   W.  D.  TbJOT!Ui;RN,  Advocate   (Rdiuburgh),  considered  Mr. 
Westlake's  conclusion  ii  reasonable  one — that  nationality  nhouid  bs 
Buhstiiiited  for  domicile.    It  was  an  easy  matter  to  ascertaio  tha 
difference  between  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian  in  regard  to  ibdr* 
nationalities,  they  being  quite  distinct,  but  the  cjiieiitiou  became  » 
difficult  one  when  England  and  the  Colunies  had  to  be  dealt  with  ;  for, 
although  the  Colonics  might  bu  considered  distinct  countries,  to  ftome 
extent  at  least,  yet  a  British-born  subject  going  out  to  Australia  or  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  example,  looked  upon  himself  as  an  English  man, 
Hcotchrnan,  or  Irishman,  as  the  case  might  be.    [The  CitAitiMAN  (Pro- 
fessor Lorimer)  explained  that  the  writer  of  the  Paper  excluded  from 
tiie  considerRlion  of  the  i[uearion  cases  HriRini  out  of  the  oolonial  law  and. 
native  law.]    With  regard  to  the  proposal,  '  That  domicile  shall  not  be 
acquired  for  any  purpose  of  movable  Buccession  unless  the  testator  or 
intestate  shall  have  resided  in  such  country  lor  one  year  imnieiliaiely 
preceding  his  death,  and  shall  liave  publicly  deposited  a  written  declar- 
ation of  his  desire  to  become  domiciled  therein,'  he,  for  ouf,  appre- 
hended that  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  might  give  riso  to  hnrdships^ 
Take,  Ibr  instance,  the  case  of  a  man  who  at  an  early  [leriod  of  life  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  and  lived  there  ever  after.    Practically  he  had 
no  furtlier  connection  with  Scotland,  knew  nothing;  of  Scotch  law,  and 
a>isumed  naturally  enough  that  hia  aflaira  would  be  regulatrd  by  the 
English,  anil  not  by  the  SuottOi  laiv.     Supposing  such  a  man  wi/re  to 
jbrget  to  make  a  declaration  under  the  circuniBtances  mentioned  by  the 
writer  of  the  pap^r,  such  a  law  as  that  suggested  would  ocoiksion  hard- 
ships as  irrievous  as  any  arising  from  the  existing  statu  tea.  With  reference 
to  carrying  out  the  proponed  change  by  treaty,  that  dirj  not  Koem  to  him 
a  suitable  mode  oE  determining  questions  of  bw.    Treaties  did  very 
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well  to  regiiUte  the  poUlical  reliitiocB  of  StstflB,  hut  if  used  for  laying 
itnwd  ihe  law  liiry  would  iriterfnTse  preiit  ditficullif-s.  The  varioiia  Sl;iteB 
lerrstrd  in  mnkiDp  treitiien  iiiiyh'  ui^rec  a*  to  the  cliiiises,  hut  wlicti 
clajiHes  oime  to  be  interpreitd  by  tliR  judBes  ol'  tliediflereiil  c(nin- 
ibry  uiglit  mnkt:  iiiiKtnkes  hy  pmtiii);  ii|<ou  the  jirovision^  of  ihe 
coiiflictiiig  cimairuciioiiB,  c(piii|iaring  one  country  with  aiiolher. 
Id  also  ije  Ironie  id  mind  ihiil  with  trmties  there  would  lie  n  great 
fiicully  in  rfTet^tiiig  n  chiinge  in  the  hiw.  A  treaty  could  not  be  altered 
~th  (he  tame  laciliiy  as  iin  Ai't  uf  I'urliiiinent  was  amended.  In  the 
Icr  cB«e,  ifjiiiJ|jes  miEt-onslriied  ihe  hiw,  the  lniper:al  Legislature  boo  a 
t  iheiu  ri^lu  by  piLvinj;  an  aniendinfi  Act ;  but  in  the  lorrner  inetaneo, 
nil  iriju-itice  nrnse  under  the  working  nf  a  Ireaty,  yeiirn  might  elaime 
■"urt  «□  alteratiiiu  could  be  niade.  bfcauee  of  the  tedious  procesa  of 
uiDiiinicaliug  wilii  ihe  various  foreign  States  which  were  |  nrlies  to  tlio 
iiv,  und  whoae  consent  muat  be  oblniued  for  the  correction  of  uny 
n  m  iis  proviiions. 

Mr,  W.  GiiiiTrrn  (London)  saiil  the  question  was  one  of  general 
juttuuce,  and  might  be  considered  Irniii  vurioun  piinls  of  view.  No 
iiihl  uiir  alteration  required  in  Inlertiaiional  Law  m'lal  bo  made  by 
»tir,  but  the  matter  of  domieik'  involvi'd  graviT  ijUeBtions  unit 
'ilcr  dilliciiltiea  tlixn  attached  to  the  subji^ci  of  narionality,  and 
iliiicaiiie  within  the  [irovince  of  the  Legislature  than  of  ilie  Executive, 
uulitie»  the  Executive  had  lull  power  to  make  irealle^i,  but  it  wuh 
<|ticition  wlietlier  the  Executive  ought  to  make  trcuities  whicli  in- 
Ked  points  tuuchtug  eonariliitional  law;  and  that  the  question  of 
liuiinlity  did  touch  upon  conatitiiliona!  law  would  be  generally 
uiiued. 

Tlie  CnAIRMAS  (ProfesMor  Lorimer)  expressed  a  general  concurrence 
'it  the  views  contained  in  the  pap(?r,  rem:irking,  at  the  name  lime, 
r  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  well  known. 

Mr.  J.  KiBKjMTRiCK,  Advocate  (Edinburgh >,  synifialliised  with  the 
ikfr  who  had  pointed  out  aoine  seriouw  difficulties  iu  the  way  of 
rmng  out  Mr.  Westlake's  propisaly,  though  lie  was  inclined  to  agree 
iih  llie  writer  of  the  f>aper  that  they  were  ditKcultiea  which  might  b« 
iiuiuQted.    In  order  that  the  coiisiderutioii  of  the  subject  might  have 
pnctiuil  issue,  he  would  move  the  following  Kcsiiluliou: — 

Iliai  ihi^  SivtHD  riiyimm^nd  tbe  Couwil  to  rBt'or  Iho  siibjaot  and  iha  cun- 
viuii  i:f  Mr.WfBlUkHB  [iBpDr  u(i  iJoinicilo  lu  (hu  Committee  uC  Iho  Jumpiu- 
.  DriflttiOfUt  i>f  ihe  ABsooistion." 

Mr.  W.  IJ,  TiiORBi.'KN,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Wkstlake,  in  reply,  Eaid  that  a  rule  requiring  registrwlion 
»  change  o[  domicile  might  work  occiisiooal  haidBhip,  but  he 
i'ved  lliut  the  present  rules  frustrated  the  intention  of  [xirlies 
very  many  more  casea,    Treatie.'*,  it  was  true,  could  not  ensure 
Hole  uniformity  uf  judicial  decision,  but  the  divergence  of'  Cuitrta 
punMruing  and  applyinga  treaty  would  be  less  than  their  divergence 
iM  be  while  they  have  no  common  biisia  to  slart  from ;  and  the  de- 
iim*  of  all  the  countries  parlies  to  the  treuty  might  be  quoted  in 
iif  them  n»  leatimonies  to  the  eoiumoii  nieaniiii;  of  those  parties, 
*litcb  wonid  promote  miitbrmity  in  aj-p'ying  the  ti'eaiy.    It  was  not 
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proposed  to  maVe  the  high  principles,  on  which  narioniil  character  wail 
dotiTinined,  bend  to  those  wlilch  regujiite  domit^iU' ;  hu',  on  the  con- ' 
Irsry,  what  he  propow^J  was  to  make  the  latter  bend  Ip  the  Ibriner, 
And,  lis  far  us  lie  cuiilJ  xee,  the  retention  of  thi^ir  iialiuiia!  Uw,  ho  U-og 

ihey  did  not  nntnraliN'  tlieiiiscives  abroad,  would  be  an  encoursge- 
mertt,  and  not  a  discotirageaienl,  to  metchfints  living  abroad 
em  piny  111(1  their  capilHl  rhere. 

Tlie  HcKjltition  waa  Uieii  put  to  tlie  Section  iuid  was  ptuaed. 


TRADE  MARKS  AND  COPYKIGIIT.' 

Jlim  nut  the  Intrrnalioual  Difficult]/  with  ret/ard  to  Trade 
Marks  aud  Co/ii/rii/ht,  vnitsrd  by  TKceiit  Judijiit'-iits  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Vnited  Staten,  br^t  be  met/  [i'w 
U.S.  tt.  Steflttiis,  U.S.  V,  Willcman,  and  U.S.  Johnson, 
rciwrtt't!  in  '  Albany  Law  .lonrnal,'  Dereniber  9,  1M79, 
nnd  iu  U.S.  Siiprcin'*  Court  Reimrta,  lUU,  (.)tt<)  X.,  \>\i. 
M-J-yy.  (Bostim:  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1880).]  By 
C.  H.  E.  Cahmichaki,,  M.A. 

"ITfHEN  the  news  reached  Europe  that  a  decision  of  the 
t  l  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  athrineii  the 
uneonstitulioiiality  of  tlie  Federal  legislation  on  trade  timrlu, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  priictical  nullity  a  dipldniatie  Conven- 
tion with  France,  a  very  great,  and,  under  the  eircumetiioces, 
a  very  natural  feeling  of  anxiety  was  aroused.  It  is  not  too 
niiieh  to  say  that  the  lirat  efl'ect  was  one  of  dismay.  Mer- 
oliuiits  and  aianiit'aciurerd  were  stricketi  with  alarm,  aud  iliey 
turned  to  the  juriats  to  see  if  haply  some  comfort  might  h« 
extracted  from  legal  acumen.  In  France,  at  least,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  (juestion  was  taken  U[i  by  highly  trained  legal 
writers,  and  the  result  of  tlieir  researches  is  now  hefore  me. 
1  must  say  that  I  ihink  the  comfort  which  they  have  been 
able  to  administer  to  the  mercantile  mind  is  rather  dubious, 
t'ur  it  does  iippeur  tu  me  thiit,  taking  into  consideration  iwn 
lending  works  on  the  subject  from  the  able  [>cn  uf  M.  lOilonard. 
Clunet,'  what  the  learned  editor  of  the  '  ilournal  de  Droits 
International  Prive  '  has  given  with  one  hand,  he  has  tak 
away  with  the  other.  I  do  not  say  that  this  could  be  avoided™. 
On  M.  Clunet'a  contention  it  was  doubtless  the  inevitable  coa 

■  See  Tranuicliniu.  1S79,  pp.  19.^  416:  IKTl.  p-  p.xirrii.;  l8fl6,PE> 
lin,  24.1-,  \S6\.  p,  113,  1882,  (■  SSfi :  )H:.9.  pp.  :>37,  244. 

'*  Dt  tHttt  aeltiel  aet  Uttilftn^  /it/'riintifi^iifX  'trfr  les  B^^tts^  Una  tm  nt^Urr 
JtfBTOWii  tJe  Cr-mwfrw.    Piiria  :  Miir^-lml,  Billiipd,  i^t  L'l".,  1881). 

hu  dfjdui  c/ff  ViiiidiiE  de  piuJufurit  Initlf-it  DtpUt'iiiifufi/tft  ptiiclnM  jmr  Ut  Ft 
Ot/se  let  i'nutaiwtt  Mtrangera,    Puru:  Unrcbul,  liilLinl,  etCi«.,  ISSU. 
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taence  of  oenain  facts.  Tlmae  wlin  have  devntetl  special 
[Jv  to  private  inlernational  law  (and  some  of  the  moat 
iuent  of  them  will,  I  trust,  be  amongst  us  at  our  Edinburgh 
eting)  will  readily  reixjjjnise  the  imjiorlaiit  bearings  of  tha 
■ciai  i|Ue;>tion  wliidi  we  arc  liere  discussing.  I  may  be  per- 
iled, periiap^,  to  say,  in  limine^  that  my  principal  object  ia 
raise  a  question  ivhich  I  hiive  not  as  yet  seen  i'uily  discussed 
vnhere — ^viz.,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Couri,  while  directly  aft'eL'tiog  trade  marks,  does  not 
also,  iti'lirectly,  hy  iuiplication,  affect  copyright?  I  have  nu 
deirc  lo  |«-nve  an  aitinnative.  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  the 
ueiialive  is  saTisfactiirily  proved  in  sucJi  discussion  as  may 
'uilijw  this  paper,  lint  it  does  seem  to  me  necessary  to  raise 
point,  if  only  to  clear  the  way  for  future  agreement  hetween 
rtelves  and  tlw  United  States.  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
pareiitly  steady  growth  of  a  public  feeling  in  America 
vi'iirable  to  an  International  Copyright  Convention,  But  it 
ems  to  me  obvious  that  if  the  ]iower  of  Congress  to  legislate 
wpyrighl  belongs  to  tlie  same  class  of  Congressional  jwiwers 
traile-uiark  If^islation,  such  a  Convention  would  not,  at 
ent.  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  wag  written.  There- 
e.  DO  pains  ivbicli  «e  can  lake  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
tci^  will  be  too  great  i'tir  the  importance  of  the  juridical 
(i  riiuiuiercial  imerest,-  at  stake.  From  the  point  of  view 
hicii  1  am  led  (o  adopi,  the  tjuestion  is  to  a  great  extent 
uae  of  American  constitutional  law.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
dy  ihe  subject  in  some  of  the  most  recent,  and,  1  believe, 
liiuribilive,  American  texl-writei's,  such  as  Mr.  Eaton  S. 
riiiie  uu  '  Ciipyright,' '  Dr.  Lieber  on  '  Ilernieneutics,"^  and 
Ihm.  T.  M.  Coolcy  ou  the  •Principles  of  Conp>titutionat 
Law,''  bc-^ides  the  Fjench  works  which  I  have  already  cited. 
Aiiiurigst  other  sources  of  information,  I  would  specially  name 
iililc  article  ou  the  Supreme  Court  judgmeut  in  tha 
Artii'rican  Law  Keview'  for  Febniary  1880,  by  Mr,  \V,  H. 
ruwiie.  ami  an  iuleresling  discussion  of  the  same  judguient 
M.  Biibiuet  and  M.  Renault,  in  the  number  for  February 
SO  uf  the  '  Bulletiu  de  U  Socicte  ile  Legislation  Coiiiparee  " 
arin:  CotillonJ.  It  is  jierhaps  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
J  tbat  I  only  name  these  various  books  and  article.-i  which 
lave  consulted,  because  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  pre- 
0U8  to  assume  that  we  are  hardly  likely,  even  in  this 

'JwTun:  Litilr,  Bfjirn.  lad  Co..  I87n.    (Diniioii ;  Sftmpe-m  Low  mid  Co.). 
'  fAhtd  bj  W.  G,  H^nimuml.  wiiJi  thu  Author's  iiml  t.-orriH:[iooa.    Hi.  Loaii : 
A, tlii)Din*'*nd  Cn,.  IHSO. 

'  &Mvn  :  Lilll'>.  ISruwii.  aad  Co.,  ISSO.    (London  :  Samproo  Low  uid  Co.), 
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department,  to  be       familiar  with  Amerieau  and  forei 
juridical  literature  aw  with  our  own. 

I  wii^h,  in  the  (intt  place,  to  insist  upon  a  fact,  perfectly 
well  knowu.  of  course,  to  all  conri'ttulional  hi«Ionim.-t  and 
lawyer),  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776.  the  several  colonies  were  declaretl  lo  be  '  free  and  in<)fr- 
pendent  Slates.'  For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this  date, 
as  Dr.  Cooley  observes,  they  had  been  '  In  the  fxcrcUe  uf 
sovereign  powers  in  hiwlility  to  tlie  Ouvemnient  of  (ireal 
Britain;  ....  they  now,'  he  continues,  '  severallv  a^uiued 
the  jKisition  of  independent  States,  limited  only  hy  the  concA"- 
sions  of  authority,  mostly  tacit,  which  they  made  to  thejr 
general  Congress,' 

It  is  tlioroughly  in  accordance  with  tliis  doctrine  of  tho 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  several  colonies,  that  we 
should  find,  as  we  do  find.  State  legislation  on  copyright  tu 
he  anterior  to  Federal  legislatioo,  CouneBticut  led  the  way 
in  Jiiuuary  1783,  and  Massaeliusetts  followed  suit  in  Marrli 
of  ihe  same  year.'  The  Conneetjcut  sUtule  wao  intituled  a 
'law  for  the  enconrairpiiicnt  of  literature  and  genius.'  Ita 
Massachuselts  brother,  as  Mr.  Di-one  justly  obBerves.  t^^tifics 
in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  brcaHth  of  view  then  prevailing 
on  the  subject  of  inlelleetiial  property  in  the  newK-coHBti- 
tuted  States.  It  ivas  intituled  an  *  Act  for  the  pur|K)se  of 
securing  to  authors  the  exchrsive  right  and  heikefit  of  publish* 
ing  their  literary  productions  f"r  Iweotv-one  years,'  Kui  the 
preamble  is  the  part  lo  which  Mr.  Drone  draws  attention,  and, 
as  it  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  of  us,  I  will  reproduce  its 
salient  features ; — 

'  Wherea*  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  the  pronress  of 
civilisation,  the  jmblio  weal  of  the  comninniiv,  and  the  ad- 
Tftncement  of  human  happiness,  greatly  depend  on  the  elforl* 
of  learned  and  ingenious  persons  in  the  various  aits  and 
sciences;  as  the  principal  enoouriigement  such  jiersoiw  caa 
have,  lo  make  great  and  beneficial  exertions  of  this  nature, 
must  exist  in  the  le<;al  security  of  the  fruits  of  their  studv  aoA 
industry  to  theraselves;  and  as  such  security  is  one  of  tag 
natural  rights  of  all  men,  there  beiuj  no  property  more  i>eeu-i 
liarly  a  man's  own  than  that  which  is  proiluced  by  the  labuuv 
of  his  mind  :  therefore,'  &o.,  '  be  it  enacted,*  &c. 

On  this  certainly  reni.irkable  preamble  I  should  like  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.    Firstly,  1  cannot  but  read  the 
expression  '  arts  and  sciences'  as  a  sufiSctently  wide  one  t" 
cover  the  field  not  only  of  copyright,  but  aNo  of  patents  and 
'  DtuDs  on  '  Copyri(;hi,'  p.  BT. 
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(Ic  marks;  and  I  sliall  perhaps  recur  to  this  view  later  \a 
l\w  jtrespiit  paper  in  order  to  point  out  the  bearing  which  it 
appear*  tu  nie  to  have  upon  existing  difficulties,  of  which  I 
thiuk  it  uiay  help  towards  afibrdinj;  a  pi-ssible  solution, 
^  Secondly,  I  wonid  rt-niark  that  the  thesis  of  the  con- 
Boding  sentence  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  view  which  I 
have  heard  expressed  in  substantially  identical  language  at  tho 
various  Con^r reuses  on  Literary  und  Artistic  Copyright  which 
1  have  attended  in  Antwerp,  Paris,  London,  and  only  the 
utber  dav  in  Brussels,  and  where  it  was  used  by  persons  whom 
I  cannot  i;up[M)se  to  have  had  any  acL[uaiutuiice  with  the 
Massachusetts  statute  of  17S3. 

Thirdly,  I  would  note — and  this  point  also  is  not  without 
its  bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion — that  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute,  being  State  legislation,  was,  like  its  prede- 
cessor of  Connecticut,  strictly  territorial  in  its  operation,  Buth 
statute?,  indeed,  contained  a  proviso  that  their  benefits  should 
not  apply  In  the  citizens  of  any  other  State  which  had  not 
pas.«ed  a  similar  law  (Drone,  o/i.  cit.,  p.  81),  And  in  both 
rase?,  the  subjects  of  the  statutory  benefits  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States  alone. 

Sion  after  the  passing  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  a  resolu- 
tion was  brought  forward  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Madison,  on 
May  2,  1783,  which  I  think  deserving  of  special  attention  at 
the  present  moment.  1  therefore  extract  the  pith  of  it  from 
Mr.  Drone's  work  {op.  rit ,  p.  83) — '  Resolved,— That  it  be 
recomin ended  to  the  several  States  to  secure  to  tlie  authors  or 
puliiishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed,  being 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors,  adniinia- 
trutors,  and  assigns,  the  copyright  of  such  books  fur  a  certain 
liiue,  not  less  than  fourteen  years  from  the  first  publication." 
Oa  the  expiration  of  this  first  term  of  fourteen  year.-t,  the 
esolution  of  Congress  recommended  that  the  right  be  given 
lu  renew  it  fur  a  second  term  of  fourteen  years,  thus  making 
iwinty-eight  in  all.  The  ctipyright  so  recommended  to  be 
grsnleil  was,  in  view  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States 
of  ibe  Union,  'to  be  secured  by  Bucb  laws  and  such  reslric- 
iMnt  as  to  the  several  Stales  may  eeem  proper,'  In  the  terms 
of  this  '  recommendation,'  Virginia  and  New  York  passed 
ciipyright  laws,  in  1785  and  1786  respectively,  and  other 
Stjites  did  the  same.  It  was  not  till  1787  that  power  was 
given  to  Congress  to  deal  witli  the  subject  by  Federal  legisla- 
tinn.  It  was  then  laid  dowu  in  Art.  I,,  sect.  8,  cl.  8,  of  the 
Constitutjon  of  the  United  States,  that  '  the  Congress  shall  have 
wer  ...  to  promote  the  progrijss  of  science  and  the  useful 
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ariB  liv  securing  for  limitcfl  times  (o  niitlior^  and  invpntors  t!iq 
exclusive  right  to  their  respecrive  writings  and  discnverie&i'  I 

This  article  seems  to  read  plainly  enouf;h.  ani]  to  mcsn,  tfl 
it  has  anv  meaninp  at  all,  that  Congress  is  to  have  power  tol 
proteet  aiithorn  and  inventors  hy  securing  their  copyrighlJ 
and  their  trade  marks.    It  is,  I  think  1  am  rinht  in  saying,  thai 
dominant  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  whicbl 
Buch  powers  have  been  claimed  hy  and  for  Congress,  though 
I  must  note  a  secondary  claim  which  I  observe  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  trade  marks,  to  support  trade-murk  legislation  by 
the  rlauiie  empowering  Congress  '  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations."    To  outward  appearance,  I  believe   I  am 
justihed  in  maintaining,  the  case  seems  a  very  simple  one. 
HeiH!  18  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  empowering  the  Legisla- 
ture to  'protect  authors  and  inventors,"    On  the  faith  of  the 
apparent  meaning  of  thle  clause,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  faith ^ 
of  the  clause  embracing  the  regulation  of  commerce,  treali*-! 
an-  entered  into  with  ftwign  nation.-<,  foreigners  register  their] 
trade  marks  at  the  Federal  Commissioner's  Ottice  in  Washing-! 
ton,  the  sums  received  in  fees  for  such  registration  are  veryl 
large  and  increasing,  and  all  is  going  on  most  prosperousir ' 
when  an  unexpected  blow  falls.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  delivering  judgment  on  a  group  of  cases  par-J 
poscly  brought  forward  together  on  a  certificHte  of  division' 
from  the  courts  below,  decides  that  the  traile-m.Trk  legislation 
of  the  I'nited  States  is  unconstitutional.    Such  a  decision, 
even  if  looked  for,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  eome 
surprise  and   much  distress.     But  coming  as  it  did  upon 
those  most  directly  concerned,  with  a  force  all  the  more 
crushing  from  its  unexpectedness,  the  alarm  felt  for  the  future 
of  commercial  relations  with  the    United  States  was  pro- 
pfiriionately  intense.   This  alarm  may  have  been,  as  M.  Clunet 
and  some  other  writers  on  the  question  incline  to  believe  it 
wa«,  excessive  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  was  unnatural, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  detailed. 

1  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not,  after  all,  one  of  llie  moftt 
unsatisfiK^Iory  features  of  the  whole  ease  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  left  e.\pressly  untouched  the  (jnestion  as 
to  the  possible  iidierent  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on 
trade  marks.  That  ■  broad  question,'  «»  it  is  very  justly  called 
ill  Mr.  W.  H.  Browne's  article  in  the  'American  Law  fteview' 
{February  1880),  is  sliil,  we  have  to  admit,  *  in  legal  lirahc* 
But  that  broad  question  is  siirelv,  fx  lii/jjullifti.  capable  of  | 
being  raised  any  day  ;  and  what,  we  should  like  to  know,  is 
the  solution  likely  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  til 
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Unit*d  States?  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  existing 
Beodi  of  that  tribunal  would  give  an  answer  on  the  general 

Icsliun  materially  ditft-rcnt  from  that  which  they  have  given 
ilie  particular  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
ade  Marks  Registratiim  Act  (I.T.S. )  1S70,  and  the  coin- 
iiueniary  Penal  Act  of  1876,    The  deadlock  at  the  present 
imcnt  acems  to  me  to  create  in  itself  quite  a  i^utficient 
Bfulty  for  American  constitutional  lawyers,  and  I  have  no 
(ire  to  urge  the  raising  of  the  further  question  ii'  our 
?w:nl  doubts  can  be  resolved  without  it- 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Browne  says,  in  the  article  which  I  have 
iiready  cited,  *  Tu  judge  from  much  that  has  appeared  in  priul, 
l^eri-asim  for  the  conclusion  (of  the  Supreme  Court)  is  not 
fcilerstnod  in  its  full  scope.'    I  fear  that  jifter  all  my  efforta  to 
Kjin'iiend  the  raiin  dri-'tdewli  in  th<'5e  cases,  I  must  still  range 
^»»clf  flm<)ng  those  who  do  not  understand  the  judgment  in  its 
fullK'ope.     But  I  will  lay  before  you  Mr.  Browne's  explana- 
tion, iind  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  you  find  it  thoroughly 
aatisfiictt>ry.    What  the  learned  justice  (Mr,  Justice  Miller) 
nho  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  said,  explains  Mr. 
Uniwne.  was  virtually  this:  'If  Congress  has  the  eonstitu- 
lioual  power  contended  for  (that  point  not  being  before  the 
Court),  it  has  not  exercised  it  in  a  proper  manner;  and  if  tlie 
registration  can  only  be  valid  as  a  regulation  of  commerce,  it 
must  be  limited  to  foreign  and  inter-stiiie  commerce,  and  that 
wiih  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and  if  not  so  limited,  it  is  in  excess  of 
ibe  power  of  Congress.'    To  us,  perhaps,  with  our  favourite 
tlieii*  of  the  '  omni[jotence  of  Piirliament.'  this  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  tiltra  vires  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  may  sound  a  strange  commentarv  on  the  constitution 
of  a  democratic  republic.     But  I  think  it  is,  partly  at  least, 
eiplatned  by  Uie  very  fact  of  the  Union,  which  connotes  the 
otiier  fact,  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention,  of 
the  independent  existence  of  each  .Stale  of  the  Union  as  a 
sotereign  body.     And  to  tliis  indisputable  feature  of  the  body 
politic,  known  to  us  diplomatically  as  the  United  States,  Mr, 
Briiwne  evidently  alludes  when  he  says,  '  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  opinion  (of  the  Supreme  Court)  clearly  intimates  that  the 
primary  Act,  upon  which  the  Act  of  I87fi  hinged,  waa  void  for 
want  of  apt  woi-ds  to  guard  against  trenching  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States.'    It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  question  of  State 
(Tglits  vfTHiis  Feileral  rights,  brourrht  to  the  front  once  more 
under  a  new  and,  happily,  peaceful  aspect.    We  know  that 
eonflicts  of  law  between  Cantonal  and  Federal  legislation  occur 
nmetimeB  in  the  Helvetic  Confederation.    Such  coutlicts  are 
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probably  an  unavnldaiilc  consei|uenC(t  of  the  Federal  form  o( 
O'lvermnent.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  nialter  for  legittuintu 
surprise  that  they  should  occur  in  the  United  States 
Aiuerira.    But  it  is  a  matter  for  legitimikte  pleasure  that  they 
should  be  raised  in  the  sober  arena  of  the  law  courts,  where, 
at  worst,  it  may  well  be  hoped,  they  can  but  be  provocative 
of  legislative  activity  in  Congress.  It  would,  of  course,  be  very 
disastrous  if  anylhiug  like  a  feeling  of  distrust  were  generated 
between  the  Judicature  and  the  Legislature.     And  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  think  the  question  here  raised 
lit  from  an  international  point  of  view,  a  specially  suitable  one 
for  our  discussion.    For  we  are,  on  the  one  hand,  directly 
interested  in  the  speedy  solution  of  tlie  problem,  jirovided  th«t 
solution  be,  as  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  be,  an  eijuitable  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  free  from  all  bias  on  internal  ijuesliona 
of  State  and  Federal  rights;  and  we  are  not,  in  this  country, 
bound  by  the  decisioiiH  of  the  United  States  Courts.    There  is 
yet  another  reason  why  it  may  reasonably  be  held  desirable  l« 
raise  this  question  in  the  jirescnt  meeting.    It  must  be  well 
known  to  all  who  iiave  taken  an  interest  in  tlie  ijuestion  of 
international  copyright,  that  public  opinion  on  the  subject  has 
been  rapidly  growing  in  the  Uuited  Stales,  and  a  verv  Ini^c 
proportion,  perhaps  a  decided  majority, of  American  publishers 
are  anxious  to  promote  the  drafting  of  an  Internutiouul  Con- 
vention with  Great  Brimin.    In  this  question,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  discusse<l  by  our  Associaiion  since  the  puhlicii- 
tion  of  the  Report  by  the  Koyul  Commission,  I  have  taken  a 
strong  personal  interest.    I  have  watched  wiih  great  satisfac- 
tion the  steady  growth  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
as  welt  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,    And  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  ihe  more  desirous  of  having  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  cannot  hut  fear  that  this  growing  harmonv  of 
feeling  i^  endantiered  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Cuii-ed 
Stated  Supreme  Court;  for  I  am  unable  to  see  how  ao  luter- 
nalionul  Copyriglit  Convention  with  the  United  States  can 
possibly  stand,  if  an  Intcrnutional  Trade-mark  Convention  falld 
to  the  ground  as  uiiconsUtutional.    It  may  be  that  some  of  our 
members  here  present  can  jioint  out  a  means  fur  avoiding  this 
rock.    If  so,  I  shall  most  gladly  receive  the  iiiforuiation,  fur 
my  object  is  to  remove  difficultief^,  not  to  create  them.  Other* 
wise,  I  very  much  fear  that  at  prei^ent  we  should  split  upoa 
the  rock  of  the  decision  in  '  United  States  v.  Stefiena,  Witt» 
ruan,  and  Johnson.' 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  mention  that  Mr,  W.  H. 
Browne  suggests  oue  mode  of  getting  over  the  diHiuuliy, 
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whirh  may  possibly  ha  adopted  with  good  results  in  the  case 
111) mediately  before  us.  Having,  in  the  pa.ssage  wliich  I  re- 
fciilly  cited  from  his  article,  expressed  his  view  that  the  whole 
luniiriif  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  opinion  intimated  want  of  pro- 
titlim  for  State  rights  a>i  the  crucial  defect  of  the  legislation 
iif  CoTifiress  in  1870  and  1876,  Mr.  Browne  goes  on  to  aay, 
'  the  inevitable  converse  of  this  proposition  is,  that  by  the  use 
iif  proper  phraseology,  a  Trade-mark  Protection  Bill  may  be 
fntmed  as  to  ripen  into  a  constitutional  Act.' 
I  ara  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  this  can  be  done,  and, 
in  pint  of  fact,  if  it  affurds  the  best,  or  even  only  the  readiest, 
means  of  bridging  over  the  present  difficulty,  I  hope  it  will 
be  resorted  to  without  delay.  Yet  it  is  clearly  a  solution  which 
must  take  linie.  Bills  are  not  redrawn  in  a  day,  especially 
where  the  language  employed  will  have  to  be  so  very  carefully 
Krutinised.  And,  meanwhile,  it  dues  seem  to  me  that  a  check 
U  neccfisariiy  imjtosed  ujion  any  advance  towards  an  Interna- 
linnitl  Co|iyriglit  Convention.  Fur  what  would  be  the  use  of 
ur^'iiig  the  propriety  of  such  a  convention,  and  carrying  it 
tiriragh  Congress,  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  decide  on  the 
fitstcase  which  might  come  before  it  to  the  same  effect  aa  in 
tlie  i;osea  under  tiie  Trade-marks  Acts? 

Mr.  Browne  tells  us  that  the  '  patent  theory'  was  the  mck 
on  which  the  trade-mark  legislation  wa«  shattered.  This 
neuu,  I  presume,  that  the  Court  looked  upon  trade-mark  and 
lutent  legislatiou  as  identical  tti  principle.     But  I  almost 
il'tiik,  if  I  have  here  rightly  apiirchended  the  learned  wnt-er's 
lueanirig,  that  this    explanation  is  /HTo/mruriis.     For  it  is 
I'f'ruiiily  laid  down  bv  Dr.  Oooley,  tn  liis  valuable  manual  of 
American  Constitutiuna!  Law,  Ijj  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferpeil,  tliat  *  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  patents  is 
plenjiry,  and  may  be  exercised  in  the  passage  of  either  general 
"f  Hfsccial  laws.''    To  say  that  a  particular  power  of  the  Legis- 
Iwiire  is  '  plenary  '  seems,  primd  fuc'te,  to  exclude  any  limita- 
of  such  iiower.     Nevertheless,  the  clause  immediately 
Wlowing.  in  Dr.  Cooley's  text,  does  contain  a  limitation;  and 
liere  perliaps  it  is  that  the  difficulty  lies,    '  But  such  laws,' 
wintinues  the  American  text-writer,  '  have  no  extra-tcrriturial 
effect  whatever.'    Does  this  mean  simply  to  enunciate  tlie 
di'ctrine  that  muuicijial  law,  or,  as  I  shuuld  perhaps  prefer  to 
call  it,  territorial  law,  is  purely  territcu'ial  in  lis  force,  and 
that  any  force  given  to  it  extra- territorially  is  due  only  to 
comity?    Or  does  it  mean  to  lay  d'uvn  the  d-ictrine  that 
Congress  haa  not  power  to  authorise  Internatiunal  Cooventious 
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on  this  particular  subjecl?    The  former  case  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  suppose,  though  I  am,  of  course,  aware  thai 
different  opinious  are  held  by  various  schools  of  Coulinenlal 
jurists  on  the  subject  of  fdreign  judgments,  which  involves  the 
question  of  the  extra-teiTilorial  force,  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  p;iven  to  territorial  law,    I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  raising  such  a  question  under  cover  of  my  present 
subject,  and  I  therefore  pass  on  to  consider  the  latter  awe. 
Can  it  be  that  in  a  matter  expressly  laid  down  as  part  of 
the  '  power  plenary  '  of  Congress,  Congress  is  debarred  from 
passing  any  International  Conventions'!'    It  may  be  so,  and^ 
that  may  be  Dr.  Cooley's  meaning.    But  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  understand  tlie  position,  and  that  I  await  absolute 
certainty  ou  the  point  before  !  can  accept  this  explanation  aa 
the  true  solution  of  what  still  appears  to  me  a  difficulty  in  fl 
American  Constitutional  Law.    That  the  existing  wording  of  ^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the  whole  question 
of  International  Convenlions  for  the  pnimotion  of  trade  and 
commerce,  is  deemed  by  many  Americans  to  be  unsatisfactory 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  amendment  nf  the  Constitution 
was  proposed  in  Congress'  in  December  1879,  only  about  two 
months  after  ihc  Supreme  Court  decision.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  no  amendment  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  nccepled, 
and  the  question  remains  ()ue— 1  must  say,  I  liope  one  of  the 
foremost — to  be  grappled  with  by  a  new  President  and  a  new 
Congress.    And  if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  he.^ 
really  required — a  point  which  is  conceded  by  some,  and  dcnieitfl 
by  others — it  should  be,  I  contend,  one  dealing  with  the  wholo^ 
question,  and  placing  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil 
'  the  [lower  of  Congress  U>  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writingB  and 
discoveries ' ;  and.  further,  in  the  words  of  an  amended  form  of' 
Mr.  ArmGeld's  Bill,  suggested  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Browne,  'm 
the  interest  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  to  carrv  tnla 
eft'ect  obligations  of  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations,  to  pro- 
tect trade  marks  aud  analogous  symbols  of  commerce' 

At  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 

'  Joint  Resolution,  125.  introdiKpd  Docpmlur  9,  rmi'I  twii*,  hoi!  rpfrnWl  la ' 
Uie  Commit!^  OD  Mu7mfb\rture&,    Thifl  roi^nlution.  hoTflver,  waa  oppa^rd  Ur, 
Ariiiliiil^!.  of  Norlli  CuriOioji.  wlin  tiuid  th"t  in  I.lie  -ipiiiinu  at  cmiio-iti  Inwycn  Dii  I 
jLujonilm'^nr'  wjib  rvquirtd  ;  Hiid.  inrthor,  timt  hn  btid  iutniduoiKl  ii  Bill  ( Hi^uw  nf  I 
Brpri'M-TilutivcB,  llmt  mriTcd  tliv  sul>jei'C    Bn'li  Ri>a<]liiIion  niiil  Etillwsal 

Ihf<rtrt'uro  rulorruU  lo  tlj«  Judici.il  Cum  mi  IE  uc.    For  tli«4e  fnclD.      wull  a*  for  ^| 
londinij  fe^Iitn-a  of  Mr  Armfldil'!;  Bill,  and  tho  nuggesLiAd  improcumciil* 
MilMid||ka^^«a  iDiIflLtoil  to  Mr.  llruwns^ 
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vernment  of  the  United  States  is.  tlirougli  no  apparent 
fault  of  its  own.  not  cnrrying  into  etfect  tlie  'obligations  of 
iprocity '  which  it  had  undertaken  with  a  foreign  nation — - 
.,  France.    And  under  ihii  cirt^uniBtancea  of  the  cose,  in 
the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  United  States  could  not  carry  into  cHeet  any 
BUch  obligations  with  any  other  foreign  natiou.     The  position 
is  a  difficult  one ;  it  might  seem  unique  were  it  not  for 
M.  Clunet's  views  as  to  the  constitutional  invalidity  of  certain 
French  treaties.    But  the  sooner  the  hard  facta  are  faced  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  parties.    For  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  French  Government  will  long  acfiuiesce  in  the  existing 
ambiguous  and  eminaiitly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  French  manufacturers  and  traders  will  go 
on  paying  fees  at  Washington  for  a  registration  declared  to  be 
(if  no  ciinslitutinn.ll  or  dijiloraatic  value.    Nor  can  it  he  sup- 
]")-ed  that  any  St  itc  will  seek  to  enter  into  '  obligations  of 
ttciprocity '  which  the  other  contracting  party  may.  at  any 
nionient.  he  enjoined  by  its  judicature  not  to  carry  into  effect. 
Supposing  an  International  Copyright  Convcntiim  to  be  rati- 
M  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  and  supposing 
k  llie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  declare  such  con- 
lirntion  nnconstitutional,  the  position  of  the  British  author  and 
IfulilLther  in  America  would,  I  submit,  be  far  worse  than  at 
Ittii^  present  time.    For  payments,  in  practical  recognition  of 
Itte  moral  claim  to  copyright  are  frequently,  and  I  believe 
r  increasingly.  ma<le  by  American  publishers  to  British  authors. 
But  1  should  greatly  fear  the  effect  of  such  a  check  as  I  have 
(Hi^Mted  in  the  matter  of  copyright,  because  tlie  ([ucslion 
hi*  been  longer  agitated,  more  keenly  debated,  and  with  less 
kfaTDurahle  results,  than  the  question  of  Tradc-maiks,  We 
Boiin«Ivee,  I  think,  cannot  meet  the  difficulty  which  exists, 
■But  we  can  throw  out  suggestions  which  may  possibly  be  of 
r  luelo  our  kin  beyond  sea.    Whether  they  fall  hack  upon  the 
wnrding  of  the  Massachusetts  Statute  of  178^,  or  adopt  Mr. 
Armfield's  Bill  of  1879,  or  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
iiropised  in  1879,  as  improved  by  the  practical  experience  of 
^Bllr.  W.  H.  Browne  in  the  article  which  I  have  so  frequently 
filed,  it  will  still  be  for  the  Americans  themselves  to  solve 
'    the  problem  which  their  own  courts  have  raised. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  our 
Awviation  fiimply  as  a  question  of  facts.  I  have  not  sought 
to  write  as  an  alarmist  or  a  pessimist,  hut  I  could  not  write  as 
ao  upliinist.  I  think  there  is  a  dansier  arising  to  the  future  of 
luternational  Copyright  with  the  United  States  tlirough  the 
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recent  decifiion  on  Trarle- marks.  And  I  have  ventured  toaoK 
your  attention  to  this  suhject,  more  partioularly  becnuse  I 
think  we  have  paid  lei^s  heed  to  it  than  diir  neighbourc,  whom 
it  mmre  immediately  atfectcd.  If  I  shall  have  succeeded  in 
conveying  to  ymi  a  useful  warning,  ond  if  to  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed,  I  Bhall  not  have  vfritlen  in  vain. 

Mr.  R.  A.  MacFie  eontrihuled  a  Paper  on  '  Lite" 
Copyright:  how  to  practically  deal  with  it,'  There  hws  been 
he  said,  some  change  of  opinion  about  what  is  due  to  authors. 
At  one  time,  although  authors  were  held  in  high  repute,  ther 
were  not  recognised  in  legitilation.  The  very  word  copyright 
ia  of  rceent  introduction.  Under  whatever  name,  and  to  what- 
ever extent,  the  thing  existed  in  old  times,  its  principal  object 
was,  not  to  warrant  authors  to  produce  books,  but  }>rinler»  to 
■muiiufacturr  them.  Copyright,  under  another  name,  was 
granted  as  a  favour,  which  it  is  still;  for  there  is  no  moral  or 
common  law  right  acknowledged  in  any  country  to  demand  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  jinnt  or  import  or  vend  a  literary  com- 
position; and  the  length  of  tenn  was  regulated  according  to 
cucumataTicos,  and  determined,  not  by  a  general  rule,  but  in 
each  jmrticular  case.  Since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  in  whose 
reign  the  first  Copyright  Statute  was  enacted,  the  length  of 
tcmi  has  been  from  lime  to  time  elongated,  and  the  same  uni- 
form duration  has  bet;n  assigned  for  all  books,  whatever  the 
labour  and  cost  of  writing  and  printing  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  or  as  a  cause  of  this,  a  hazy  idea  has  arisen  tlmt  cnjiyrighl 
US  a  natural  right,  which  to  deny  would  be  unjust  or  unkind. 
Argument  and  action  on  the  bench  and  in  the  highest  seats  oF 
statesmanship  and  legislation  have  been  tolerably  sound.  But 
from  want  of  discussion,  prepossessions  unduly  favourable  to 
authors,  and  therefore  hurtful  lu  the  public,  have  taken  n  stning 
hold  of  the  (lublic  mind.  The  true  principle  has  been  kept  out  of* 
view.  Instead  of  our  regaiiling  copyright  as  in  its  nature  Hka 
things  tiingiblc,  which  e^not  be  the  suijjectof  public  undefinctl 
ownership  without  public  disadvantage — a  property  which  there- 
fore the  State  is  hiiund  to  protect  (if  it  were  property  of  that 
nature,  the  term  would  not  be  42  years,  but  ior  ever  and 
aye) — the  literary  element  in  a  book  ought  to  be  regardedsa 
work  done,  or  u-orkmaiisliip  produced,  for  the  community,  wliidi 
the  coninmnity  accepts,  and  so  should  pay  for.  The  advantage 
of  establishing  this  principle — which  is  a  just  and  sensible  one 
— ia  obiii>U!'.  It  implies  that  the  viilite  of  the  service  done  or 
the  production  acquired  will  be  estimnted.  It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  service  lliat  it  can  be,  and  is,  remunerated  according 
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He  scale — of  ii  thing  piircliflfieil,  that  a  p'  ieehe  undei-stnorl, 
Nnbodv  will  tliink  aiitliora  would  be  c.om|)en sated  otherwise 
tban  liberally  if  it  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  timr  taken  to 
prepare  a  book,  or  the  expense  incurred  in  producing  it,  or  even 
the  valae  of  the  production,  or  a  combination  of  the  three. 
There  is,  however,  groat  difficulty  in  estimating,  eapeeially  oh 
tlie  third  of  these  bases.    In  regard  to  it  the  extent  of  sali' 
"ght  he  taken  into  accmnif.     I  prefer  to  proceed  upoti  the 
"t  or  the  second  basis.     Surely  if,  besides  hia  publisher  lieiug 
laid  for  outlays,  and  allowed  a  margin  fur  profit,  iin  author 
"e  remunerated  for  hi*  limr  on  the  same  scale  as  a  general  in 
armv,  or  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  a  minister  of  Stale,  he 
mid  he  cODteul ;  the  n;itioTi  would  not  feel  that  it  is  wronging 
a.    What  I  suggest  sis  a  prar  tical  iiieasore  is  that  every  book 
'-'lit  b''  entered  at  Htatianers'  Hall,  ami  in  virtue  of  this 
t*?ring  secure  n  reasonably  long  period  of  exclusive  privilege, 
but  one  which  might  be  curtailed  at  the  end  of  two  or  else 
tliroe  year*,  if  any  [mblisher  ahould  then  demand  that  an  inqnirv 
be  inwle  a»  to  the  amount  of  sale  or  profit  ;  and  if  it  should 
i'rpu[K)n  be  pnned  that  the  returns  already  received  have 
i^ri  adeijUKte,  priwiduil  such  publifiher  undertakes  to  puljllsh 
('illuT  a  better  edilion  at  (he  same  jiriee,  or  as  good  an  editiim 
il  a  Kjwer  price,  and  engages  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  royally 
or  premium  of,  say.  5  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price,  to  the  author. 
Of,  if  the  author  has  so  arranged  it,  to  the  jmbiislier  of  the  pre- 
(pling  edition  or  editions.    I  presume  that  tlte  demand  would 
nut  Tcry  often  be  made,  but  knowledge  that  it  can  be  made 
•wild  in  general  eauso  a  I'cduction  of  price,  if  not  from  the  first. 
Msny  rate  after  a  couple  of  years,  and  would  probably  bring 
oamueh  lower  prices  tban  now  prevail  from  the  very  first.  In 
"Iher  ease  tlie  general  run  of  books  would  be  cheaper,  and  their 
le  would  be  multiplied.    Aa  to  n»ist  authors,  their  pecuniary 
"niings  might  neither  be  more  nor  h-ss  than  at  present;  but 
so  far  as  sale  and  circulation  are  augmented  will  tbev  be 
tilled,  for  more  people  will  enjoy  or  be  influenced  by  their 
i»ur  and  teachings.    There  will  be  some  difficulty  as  to  the 
hit  Ui  bu  jiut  on  the  author's  time,  and  a.s  to  the  ijunntiitf  of 
'me  with  which  he  may  be  credited ;  but  this  matter  might  be 
^judicated  by  a  tribunal  not  unfriendly,  whose  awards  would 
no  doubt  lean  to  the  side  of  liberality  in  any  case.  Besides 
(tojjping  estrenie  eases  of  over- remuneration — that  is,  of  undue 
aettou — the  public  cimscience  would  feel  satisfied,  because  a 
ajunable  principle  iB  in  operation,  one  working  kindly  towards 
d  yet  not  harshly  towards  the  peojde.    At  present 
ecandabusly  dear,  just  because  circulatiou  is  de- 
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jilnrably  small.  To  say  nothing  of  public  institutions,  fe* 
initHle-clnas  houses  have  goiid  private  libraries.  New  stan'lnrd 
books  the  masses  of  the  [wpulatiou  seldom  see.  and  almost  never 
possess.  How  [^reat  is  this  loss!  Into  what  low  tastes  and 
evil  haunts  and  liahits  does  it  conduct  and  force  not  a  few  ! 

Hitherto  the  United  States  have,  by  reprinting;  British 
books,  supplied  themselves  with  literature  <'hea|>.  They  are  u 
much  more  Imok-buying  people  than  the  British  and  Irish.  A 
iriovcment  is  making  there  to  introduce  a  syMtem  of  copyriirhl 
that  may  render  them  dear.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  neg'i- 
tiations  and  propositions  are  making,  in  which,  as  a  poor  tne;^ 
of  pottage  to  sell  a  birthright  for,  there  is  a  condition  by  the 
American  book  manufacturers  (that  I  think  is  the  name  some 
of  them  go  by)  to  establish  that  the  printing  and  binding 
should  be  done  in  the  United  States,  It  is  worth  noticing 
this  incidentally,  because  it  shows  how  shrewdly  and  assidu- 
ously our  Transatlantic  cousins  look  after  industrial  interests, 
affording,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  lesson  very  much  wauled  Rniong 
us.  We  ai'e  too  proud  and  conceited  to  look  after  such  interests. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  negotiations  will  be  successful;  they 
might  be  probably,  if  such  a  system  as  I  have  indicated  were 
established  in  our  own  country  ;  if  so,  the  establishing  it  as  a 
ju'etude  should  be  sedulously  sought  for  by  British  authors. 
But  wc  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  settlement  of  inter- 
national questions  affecting  literature  that  will  not  lead  to  a 
large  export  business.  The  Copvright  Commission — notwith- 
standing that  it  comprehended  in  its  number  a  man  of  so 
advanced  views  on  this  (|uestion  as  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  anj 
received  evidence  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Tro- 
velyan,  of  the  enlightened  and  public -spirited  Mr.  Farrer 
(representing  the  Board  of  Trade),  and  of  the  experienced  Mr. 
BoBworth — lias  given  no  recommenrlation,  so  far  as  I  know, 
favourable  to  the  public.  The  book  trade  will  continue  stunted 
books  will  continue  dear  and  scarce;  and  highly  im[mrlanl 
public  interests  will  be  coinpromit^ed  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  become  law.  Ah  iuHuentinl  member  of  this 
Association  has  gi^cn  notice  of  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  of  copyright.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  framed  on  more 
enlightened  principles;  that  it  will  not  stereotype  an  unworthy 
monopoly  system  ;  that  it  ivill  provide  some  method  fur 
restraining  oppressive  charges  for  books — such  control  once 
there  was,  though  little  exercised ;  that  it  will  liberate  the 
Customs  from  the  altogether  exceptional  and  demeaning,  or 
even  preposterous,  employment  they  are  now  made  to  engage 
in,  of  watching  against  the  importation  of  books  as  if  it  wera 
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BiTgHng.  and  this  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pnblic — which, 
the  contrary,  would  be  favoured  by  iin[K>rtfttion — but  for 
unii^ue  purjiDBc  of  protecting  the  manopolif  of  n.n  ahine  so 
roured  trade.    If  the  objects  of  the  CustomB  espionage  were 
rmal,  i.^.  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
injurious  to  British  trade,  it  might  have  some  basia  i)f  reason 
jiiaiify  or  account  for  it.    Tlione  who  were  employed  at  the 
[wnse  of  the  State  would  be  workiuj;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ate,  and  not.  oj*  now.  to  enable  a  particular  interest,  by 
egos  of  n  Btinled  supply,  to  procure  monopoly  prices,  to  the 
uiateriul  ind  moritl  injury  of  ali.   There  e.in  be  no  juslifieation 
ij mi)DO|ioly  but  the  public  advantage.     1  dislike  monojKilies 
lit' ioreutione.  because  they  appear  nowadays  to   hinder,  uu 
(he  whole,  rather  than  carry  out  their  proposed  purpose — to 
raniute  tmde.    But  theiie  have  the  justifieation  that  they  aro 
I^HMted,  by  the  State,  to  favour  the  establisiiing  and  im- 
viiig  of  industries.    Not  bo  the  book- mono  poly.    To  avoid 
ihe  force  of  this  objection  the  jilea  of  prapi-rtij  has  been  ad- 
nced.     It  will  not  gtund  theorelicul  exaniination,  however — 
the  property  is  already  the  author's  hy  conituon  law — the 
pcrly  in  the  copy  or  inaiiuscript.    What  is  sought,  and  lias 
n  obtained,  is  a  forty-two  yeura'  p(;)wer  to  use  the  compul- 
mat  law  tv  prevent  the  exercise  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  their  natural  right  to  reproduce,  or  imitate,  or  profit 
tiy  what  is  pubttcilied,  i.e.  made  the  public's.    To  remunerate 
lutliorship  and  publications  by  monopolies,  with  the  object  of 
cuablmg  parties  to  sell  books  dear,  is  an  anomaly  which  only 
lung  familiarity  rescues  from  discredit, 

To  a  vieioud  system  people  have  become  so  habituated,  and 
ye  of  money  has  so  successfully  vindicated  its  aacendaiiey, 
I  our  philanthro{<i»ts,  nay,  divines,  who  write  books  for  the 
"(iTiiifllion  uf  society  and  the  promotion  of  sacred  truth,  sell 
|ivright.  and  thereby,  for  the  sake  of  a  hundred  [Kjunds  or 
II,  huiit  sales,  to  the  ityury  of  the  causes  they  advocate,  and 
«y  I  say  it?JtO  what  is  very  likely  adversely  ireightinif,  and 
rrlardiiig.  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.    Will  you  believe  it  ? 
lb«  ciijpyright  even  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
Vth  dls|«iaed  of.  and  this  without  any  condition  that  the  two 
I'liijjlisli  L'uiveraity  '  presaea' shall  not  misuse  this  their  new 
uiuuopoly ' 

In  eonelusion,  what  the  interest  of  mankind  wants  is  com- 
itiim,  that  literature  be  emancipated.  Would  that  her  nlne- 
'cntliH.'eiiHiry  votaries  might  caatolf  their  golden  enchainments, 
imitawi"  and  exemplify  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  their  predeces- 
KTS,Df  working  as  they  do  under  nobler  circumstanees,  con- 
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filling  that  a  grateful  anfl  appreciating  generation  will,  with 
higlicr  anJ  wmlliier  gratifications,  fairly  render  them  thp 
lesser,  the  pecuniury  one,  I  subjoin  a  Bchenie  which  I  laiil 
before  the  Copyright  Commisaion.  If  any  pnblii^her  fears  the 
system  of  stamping  and  controlling  the  number  of  copies, 
which  it  aiiggeata,  will  not  work,  and  that  he  would  be  de- 
frauded by  unpiinctpled  rivals,  will  he  allow  me  to  expreea 
myself  satiffied  that  liis  fear  may  he  dismissed.  The  past, 
failure  to  reckon  well  with  aiitliors  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada' 
is  chargeable  against  tlie  system  or  want  of  ayatem  there.  It 
is  made  nobody's  biisineBS  to  attend  to.  The  State  indeed 
professes  to  collect,  if  it  were  a  oominercial  e.'^tablishment* 
the  driblets  wliicli  an  awkward  piece  of  legialatiim  assigns 
work  which  the  parties  lo  be  benefited,  the  publishers,  alone 
can  do  eifectiially,  by  a  procctts  and  appliances  easily  devised. 


i 


no 

lUI  J 


A  .ichfme  far  Ammding  thr.  form  of  Cujiyright,  mimitted  /n 
the  Riii/al  Commissitm.' 

1.  Theperipdof  esclusivi' privilege  tocontinue  a*  nt  present,  nnlea 
BUT  ri-puliliahei-  ilcniand  tbtit  it  sluill  be  shuHeneiJ,  which  he  niay  do 
uuy  lime  nfter  the  enJ  of  the  first  year,  nr  after  lh«  fin-t  edition  is  oui 
of  print,  provided  he  intimates  to  the  author,  or  assignee  of  the  author,  i 
or  tlieir  agent,  at  tlie  St.n.i oners'  Hull,  or  othrr  [ilnee  duly  appoiiiTed. 
that      intends  to  publiah  an  edilioti  at  a  lower  price  nitljin  a  venr.an'l 
also  lodges  there  u  flpe<:im<'D  copy  and  n  sUiIemenl  of  the  intended  price. 
A  puhUsher  who  wishes  the  period  of  e.xcluaive  privilege  to  last  till  the 
tirst  edition  ia  out  of  print,  nhull  liiy  befi^re  an  of!ii:er,  to  he  appointed^ 
n  statement  in  the  form  ot  an  iipproxininte  estiniiite  of  the  expeoee 
making  ready  for  side  (in  wliidi  stutcmi-iit  miiy  be  ineluded  n  ren^on — 
able  sum  liir  autliorship,  and  ediiitig,  and  tnide  profits),  nlong  witb  ar 
intimation  of  the  intended  rotail  price;  imd  upon  the  said  iillieer  certify- 
ing tljHt  lie  is  satisfied  of  the  generiLl  accuracy  of  the  statement,  and  ' 
the  fairness  of  the  price  intimated,  it  slisU  tiecome  unlawful  lo  piibhsl 
iinotbcr  edilion  without  consent  of  the  nutlior,  un<il  either  tlie  liis.c 
edit'on  is  exhausted,  or  else  the  wholesale  prii;e  of  (he  copies  that  r«— 
main  unsold  is  paid  to  the  publisher  by  the  intending  re-puhliHher, 

2.  On  such  new  edition  the  intending  republislier  pliidl  be  liable  C>4fl 
pay  in  advance  (five  per  cent.)  on  tlip  retail  price  of  the  book.  ^ 

3.  And  there  shall  he  impressed  on  the  first  sheet  of  each  copv  i* 
diatiTiclive  slump  approved  by  the  Slntioners'  Hall,  witlioiil  which  it 
shall  be  a  penal  offence  to  print  or  vend  any  copy.    The  niithtir  nii 
demand  that  the  printer  to  be  employed  shall  (1st)  be  of  unblemish- 
repute  lijr  in'egriiy  in  his  dealings;  and  (2nd)  elinil  give  security  f~ 
the  fiLiihl'ul  fullilment  of  bis  obliaaiion  to  print  the  stipulated  num 
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Co[ue*  axii  do  more;  nntl  (3ri])  if  revguira],  shall  pay  the  wnge  of  a 
[lelml  snperviBfir  of  ihe  eperHtion  of  jirinling  Hnd  Htamping. 
4.  Erery  publisliir  niiikmg  such  un  inlimHtion  eIjiiU  lie  bound  to 
luUy  jjiitilish,  ai-fordLiig  lo  his  Dotico,  unless  the  author  or  his 
'gBce,  within  pix  DionthK  of  his  reooiving  intimiition,  sliali  lo<lge  al 
SUiUuuern'  [Isll  a  bond  iibli^iiig  hiiii'ii'll  lo  pitblisli  on  hi»  own  hc- 
811  edii.i(iit  at  least  m  gi^od  in  ijiialitj^'  ut  a  price  no  higher ;  such 

hut  any  action  under  the  pmvisii.iis  of  Artiolt  I. 
No  reprint  to  difler  from  the  oriEiUHl  edition,  without  theauthnr'a 
»nl,  either  in  ihe  wny  o!  abbre'viauoii,  enliirgement,  or  alteration, 
llia  IfSl-  The  republi>her  sitall  make  any  cotTt  ctions  and  alitratiiins, 
rt  any  pre^ce  and  notes  of  reamiuable  length,  which  the  author 
'sh. 

0,  If  a  book  is  out  of  j.rint  for  a  whole  year,  the  ixjpyright  privilege 
Inpie. 

7.  By  spetiiil  nmtngi'tnenta  a.  lunger  period  of  exulusive  privih^ge 
■II  (je  iilltiwed  for  enoyclnpiediiis,  wirks  lU  luxe,  eld.    Bimks  jirinled 
tinlf  lor  priviiie  cirfuhition  kIiuII  iilwuys,and,  by  B|iec:inl  orraiigeiiient, 
liioki  largely  roniposed  of  engriivinga  and  photogriiphs  may,  be  ex- 
rtnptcd  from  liability  to  competition. 

Governitient  to  endeavour  In  negoliatci  iiiltmntionnil  copyright 
tnatit^B  un  the  principle  exhibited  in  tlm  foregoing,  with  the  United 
ftnd  other  foreign  Cdtintrieji,  in  ordur  to  {first)  the  increiise  ol  the 
'  remuneration  to  Authors,  and  (aecoiul)  the  removal  of  all  uu- 
wiiwry  obstructifn  lo  the  cscliang-p  of  literary  produeliona. 

9.  On  the  completion  of  the  abore  treaty  or  trealiea,  all  examination 
Kii  Mopping  of  books  by  ihe  Custom- house  and  PoKt-ciKce  lo  cease. 

10.  Government  to  endeavour  to  persuade  foreign  Governments  lo 
(irmpl  printe<]  mailer  from  duly,  or  else  to  charge  duty  at  a  moderate 
Bii'  by  weight,  anil  not  nd  valorem, 

nie  British  colonies  to  enter  into  the  copyright  '  Vrrf.ln'  which 
maU  lie  «i>  conttitutol,  but  without  any  import  or  export  duly,  except 
iti  n  lar  as  proximity  to  ihe  United  Stales  may  render  niodificatioa  in 
Ctuda  drsirable. 

Jn  the  pvent  of  sudi  international  arrangements  being  negotiated, 
lliDiUllior  or  af^igneir  of  any  cojivrighl  work  to  have  an  agent  in  the 
apit^  ot  eueh  of  the  united  countries,  who  shall  be  empiwered  to 
twctve  and  give  notices,  intimations,  and  bonds  provided  for  in 
Aiticiei  1  and  4. 

I  am  satisfied  tliat  the  syst^in  of  royalties  could  be  carried  out 
nilhoni  diffieulty.  Each  author  would  have  a  special  stamp— call  it, 
iffOU  will,  trade-mark — the  use  of  which,  rer|uired  as  a  condition  of 
Eiictilatiioi,  be  would  authorise  under  such  s  u  peri  □  ten  den  ec  an  he  may 
ibnk  Kt.  No  copy  should  be  legally  snleabie  without  the  aumip,  just 
ki  in  Fra&ce  no  pamphlet  -mii  be  sold  without  the  Governnienl  stamp, 
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DiscrssiOK. 

Mr.  W.  D.  TiiditBiiKN,  Advocnie  (Edinburgti),  while  ndmiiting  the 
praciicji!  iiiiportnnce  ot  seveni!  points  raiwKi  in  Mr.  M/icfie'rt  puper,  dis- 
;igreeil  as  la  nome  ot  ihe  pr(.miws  HJviinced,  more  pBTllcinlarly  wilh  ibe 
proposition  thm  an  author  li»d  not  a  vighl  ot  property  in  his  work  upari 
fi'oiii  llie  wipj-rinhc  Mtatutt«.  Common  Law  Courla,  it  wim  true,  fuuuii 
tliey  were  not  m  n  iiosition  to  tnlbrce  ihiit  right;  hut  still  there  coulil  be 
no  doubt  that  any  innn  wliu  had  occupit^d  his  lime  and  applied  hU  nilud 
10  the  produi^tioii  of  literature  hail  li  right  i>f  property  )□  it;  be  had' 
certaioly  a  right  to  keep  hie  wiirk  in  an  unpublished  furiu.  ftnd.  if  ha 
published  it,  he  was  eijually  entitled  to  remUDeratioo.  At  Common 
Law  there  waa  gre:it  difficulty  in  protecting  tliia  right  at  present ;  and 
llie  i]ueHtioi)  for  uon^i deration  was  how  to  protect  it  in  the  beM  way. 
Mr.  Macfie  seemed  to  be  ol  opinion  that  the  only  interesi  an  author  hail 
waa  to  receive  rein  umra lion  (in  publishing  his  book.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  only  conaideraiiou.  After  publication  of  his  work  tli« 
niithor  geiiBraliy  expetlcd  to  be  paid  ibr  hiK  Inbours;  but,  in  the  t-ourae 
of  a  few  yeiirs,  he  might  find  that  ilie  book  contained  (entinient*  which 
hiB  muturer  judgment  did  not  ajiprove,  and,  uecordingly,  he  would  not 
ilenire  it.t  farther  eirtuliilion.  Why  should  an  author  he  obliged  to 
receive  a  rnyiiliy  on  ri' public:  it  ion  ?  It  was  hiird  that  an  uuthor'i 
reputation  ahould  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  enterprising  pubtiaiier,  whi> 
might  wunt  10  give  jiubliiity  to  a  nook  which  ihe  author  would  rather 
miBigu  to  the  waste  liM^ket  than  allow  hi:»  repubition  to  suffer.  The 
present  aysteni  uinloublediy  led  to  a  very  higli  price  for  books,  and 
Mr.  Muctie'g  remarks  oiigiit  lo  make  both  autln>ra  and  publipher*  cou- 
sidir  the  i]ue3tion  must  carelully.  Thi-y  might  consider  whether 
royalty  would  ijot  be,  in  a  large  pri'porlioD  of  caws,  of  great  udvuitnga 
to  them.  Hia  own  impresMicin  wiis  that  it  would  be  so.  CerMiniy 
there  were  pra'jtical  ililfieulties  iu  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a 
ayxtem,  hut  they  would  proliubly  viuiitih  if  the  whole  subject  were 
projierly  considered. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MiKLET  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  coneider«il 
the  judgment  of  the  ISupreme  Court  complained  of  by  Mr.  Carmichaet  to 
he  perfectly  iutelllaible  and  juBtifiable.    Congress  whh  a  body  with 
limited  powers,  and  the  ijue-'tion  for  tlie  Court  was.  Was  the  Trade 
Murks  I'r'itecLioii  Act  withiti  those  powers  ?  Congress  hail  powei'  to  (juia 
laws  'to  proiuote  the  progress  of  science  and  usclul  arts  by  '«i;uring  Ibr 
limited  times  to  authors  ui>d  inventors  the  exclusive  right  V\  their  re- 
S[H!ctive  writings  and  discoveries.'     Wa»  a  trade  malk  a  '  writing'  or  It 
'  dir-covei-y  '?  Was  its  oivncr  (us  fueh)  an  'author"  or  an '  inventor"?  To 
nnxwer  theso  ipiestioria  in  the  alhniittlive  wuuld  be  un  ahiue  of  .nnguage. 
Bui  it  wai  liirtlier  provided  by  the  eonsiitutioii  of  the  United  Sinteia 
that  the  Congress  should  have  (lower  to  regulule  I'oiuineree  with  foreign, 
uationa,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  wilh  tlii^  Indmn  tribes,  i 
might  then  be  asked.  Had  not  Congress  power  to  piss  a  Trtule  Marl 
Prut<H:tion  Act 7    Th'^  Court  did  not  hoid  that  it  had  not;  tlmt  pouj 
vtaa  lelt  undecided;  but  the  Act  whiuh  Cougreaa  bud  jiusscd  would 
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lo  he  valid,  be  a  rugiilntioii  of  traffic  between  citizpna  of  the 
miie  Sl*t«,  which  was  beyond  the  power  ot  Con^rean.  As  this,  there- 
f(>r«,  would  Vie  [iiicoiisthutional — imd  it  wn^  iin[KiKHiblc  to  separate  the 
coitiiilutioiixl  from  uiiconflitiitioniil  part  of  the  Act — thf^  whole 
miul  he  decLired  imcoostitutioiinl. 

The  CnAiiiHAS  (ihu  Lord  Arlvocale)  did  not  think  that  this  decision 
witli  icgMrd  to  tr;iile  miirka  need  tHUHt-any  apprfhenmon  in  this  country 
113  lo  the  9iibjc<^a  o{  copyright  and  pat^ntH.  wliich  hiid  only  a  siiperltciul 
and  an  unrtokl  rMcnihliinoe  lu  tiade  niiirks.  The  powi-rn  o£  Corigr.'S!', 
u  duKiied  iiy  (lie  (-'ousiiiutiun,  clrarly  cntitluii  them  to  leuislaCe  in  such 
%  mimiti  as  to  w-uurt"  bciietits  or  rewaidfi  tii  aiilhorf  and  iiivnnt'.irs  for 
\licir  works  i  and,  under  their  powerH,  llie  tk^iijnvsti  cwjUI  aiithoriae  the 
Innniauj  Govi-rnnieiit  to  enter  iiilo  conventions  with  Ibroipi  tjliitea  lur 
iudliw  w'curily  of  ihn  rights  of  their  citi/i;n»  in  matters  of  '  inirii;  and 
pumruMW.'  a  ftaiej-ory  witljin  which  patent  nnd  copyright  law  would 
tlmrly  lall.  Wirh  regnrd  to  tinde  niiirks,  he  ventured,  with  irreiit 
I  refiwl  Ui  the  m;iny  decisions  uffimiiug  tLcir  usefiilneiw,  lo  doubt 
whtther  the  lnw  should  t»ke  eogninnce  of  them  at  all.  One  could  fee 
ttctnl  deal  of  force  in  the  reason ing  bv  which  the  jmleiit  and  copyright 
liai  were  supjiorted,  although  many  men,  wlio  had  studied  the  ques- 
lu-D  and  who!«  opinions  were  entitled  to  weight,  thought  it  would  be 
Uir  the  country  if  tliose  lnws  were  done  away  with  altogerher. 
fiiahesiwno  public  reJiH-ii  for  rewarding  a  man  who,  althotijih  hi- 
I M  nut  (ytercised  any  inventive  Ijilent  or  authorship  whatever,  cUiimed 
It  moBojioly  of  the  riglit  to  ndvt-cl.ise  hia  goods  by  the  use  ol'  some 
itrikijii!  device  or  an  odd  conihiaittiou  of  words.  The  only  trade  mark 
*>iic:li  tJie  hiw  could  lejitiiuiitely  recognise  was  tlie  iianie  nnd  pet.1- 
I  dISw  iddrew  of  the  maker  of  the  goodii,  as  the  ouly  lesitimule  ohjoot 
fill  u  tradr  mark  was  in  indicate  to  anj-  person  into  whose  hiindit  they 
Wl  that  the  poods  were  llie  nianiifaeture  of  a  particular  lirni,  and 
«iitilleii  to  the  value  which  the  repuUition  of  thai  lirni  might  give. 
WLjii  hi'tti-r  way  of  indieatinK  that  liict  lo  tlie  public  could  be  deviBed 
I  than  )iy  putting  the  name  UJid  uddresa  of  the  maker  upon  the  goods 
llf  inv  (iih^r  munitliictiirer  uhcd  that  miuie  and  address  it  would  ho  a 
pfrauii  »iid  a  lie,  for  which  tJie  injured  party  would  be  jiiiitly  entitled 
l»f«ire«.  But  to  secure  a  mooojioly  of  the  use  of  words,  mich  as 
'fluiiri«Iiing  stout' — which  had  been  the  mibjoot  of  a  great  ca«e  in  the 
Coun  of  Chancery— amounted  to  a  rcdur.ho  ud  n6,*«n/jfn.  On  the 
"hols,  the  inleretits  of  trade,  coinraerce,  and  invention  had  not  suffered 
I  by  ilie  decixioua  which  hud  been  the  Bubject  uf  Mr.  Carniiohuel's 
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BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

li  it  Practicable  and  Krpfdient  to  A»»irnilate  the  Laics  of  diffrrent 
Coinitriei  relatitti]  tii  liil/s  of  Kxckangf  f  By  W.  D. 
TiiuKHL'RN,  M.A..  Advocate. 

THE  position  oCTupied  by  bills  of  excbu»ge  is  at  once  m 
exceptional  and  so  important,  tliat  while  the  prop<«iil  b> 
jissimihite  the  laws  ot"  difierent  cmititries  relating  Ut  bills  of 
exchange  necessiirily  wins  i'or  itself  approviil,  the  difficultly 
and  dangers  of  alteriiig  and  modifying  existing  laws,  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  in  any  other  depanmeitt  of  mercantile 
law,  suggest  doubts  both  as  to  the  expediency  and  the  practi- 
cability of  asMimilutlon.     If  the  <)neidtion  be  considered  wilh 
reference  to  intemalinnal  cmnnierce,  lUe  dkiid vantages  and 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  existence  t£  different  rule«  are 
so  manifest,  that  no  one  can  dispute  the  expediency  erf  a 
common  code  being  adopted.    A  bill  drawn  in  Paris  upon 
Ijondoii  may  be  indoreed  in  cTery  country  of  Europe  before  it 
ia  presented  for  payment.     Bankers  ami  nierehaols  luay  be 
obliged  horriedly  to  decide  whether  tliey  will  take  liills  drawn 
or  accepted  in  countiies  with  the  laws  of  which  they  are  im- 
perfectly .■ic<)naiiited.    The  credit  of  the  parlies  whose  namea 
are  on  the  bill  may  be  undoubted,  and  all  the  formalili(>i 
requireil  by  the  Law  of  the  place  where  it  is  tendered  may  haire 
been  complied  with,  and  yet  ^ome  technical  rule  of  the  ]ilacu 
of  acceptance  may  vitiate  tiie  bill.    A  bill  which  has  been 
indorsed  several  times  in  diHt-rent  countries  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  onerous  indorsee,  and  yet  may  be  unavailable  to 
him,  because  through  a  lanlly  indorsation  the  bill  has  not  been 
duly  transferred  to  a  jirior  indorsee.    The  merchant  or  bankeir 
to  whom  the  bill  is  indorsed  may  he  unaware  of  the  rei)uire— 
ments  of  all  the  countries  in  whicli  the  hill  has  been  indorsed, 
and  he  may  only  have  the  alternative  of  taking  time  to  »»-. 
certain  these  requirements,  or  of  discounting  the  bill  with  »ll 
unknown  risk  aitaehing  to  it.     In  the  ease,  again,  of  bills 
drawn  by  a  merchant  iipim  his  foreign  debtor,  according  to  the 
laws  of  most  countries  the  want  of  n  formality  required  at  lh« 
place  of  acceptance  cannot  be  a'ivaiiccd  against  ihe  bill  if  it  ia 
in  order  according  to  the  law  of  the  drawer's  residence.  But 
if  the  merchant  receive  the  bill  back  wilh  an  iusufHcient  ac- 
ceptance, according  to  the  law  of  the  drawee's  residence,  or  if 
he  draw  the  bill  in  his  debtor's  office,  and  use  one  of  the  forms 
upon  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  drawing  bills  at  home,  ho  uia^ 
£iid  that  he  has  received  a  docuiuunt,  the  defect  iu  wliich  per- 
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hap3  will  not  enable  Ins  debtor  to  niniiitain  a  good  defence  lo 
his  demaDd,  but  may  prejudice  his  claim  in  n  Sfmestration,  or 
ihc  want  of  tlie  privllfgefl  of  a  bill  may  unexpectedly  crippla 
his  resources.     Altbougb  not  so  iin]iortant  as  a  reason  for 
u'isimiUtiori ,  tbc  difficulty  which  may  be  found  in  enforcing 
the  obligations  where  the  acceptor  or  drawer  ia  sned  in  a 
country  where  none  of  the  parties  resided  at  the  date  of  draw- 
ing or  accepting  the  bill  deserves  consideration.    The  foreign 
court  will,  it  is  true,  decide  acoordiug  to  the  law  which  winild 
have  been  a|iplied  in  the  diifcnder's  former  residence,  hut  it 
^uay  have  difficulty  in  a=eertaining  what  that  law  is,  and  delay 
■ill  certainly  be  caused.    The  foreign  court,  too,  may  he  pre- 
HntHd  from  enforcing  a  just  claim  by  n  rule  as  to  the  limita- 
Bdu  of  the  lime  within  which  ai;tion  m:ty  he  brought  on  a  bill. 
Bone  of  the  parties  at  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
nil  may  have  contemplated  a  termination  of  their  respective 
liibilities  before  the  period  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  counlry 
Siiare  they  then  were,  and  yet  a  change  of  residence  may 
fiip[ily  the  defender  with  an  unfair  defence.    The  magnitude 
of  llie  intemalioujil  tnitisactiona  in  which  bills  are  used,  and 
|kr»pidily  with  which  these  transactions  are  concluded,  are 
fofficient  arguments  for  the  expediency  of  assimilation,  while 
the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  of  liligations,  in  which  ad- 
vsntiige  is  taken,  or  attempted  to  he  taken,  of  the  peculiarities 
»f  the  laws  of  different  countries,  shows  its  desirability. 

The  proposal,  however,  looked  at  from  a  national  point  of 
vievf  is  hegct  with  some  diflficultiea,  and  open  to  some  objec- 
tions which  have  little  or  no  force  when  the  question  is  con- 
ndered  solely  willi  reference  to  the  interests  of  international 
commerce  and  finance.  Bills  of  exchange  owe  their  privileges, 
n  well  as  the  |*euUarities  of  their  forma,  to  the  cuBtom  of 
merchanlft  and  hunkers.  Sometimes  the  mercantile  practice 
'3  been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law,  sometimes  a  statute 
liM  been  rcfjoired  to  give  it  legal  force.  In  the  former  case 
llie  greater  or  less  importance  of  trade  has  had  some  etlect  in 
■lodii'ving  or  developing  the  practice  which,  for  all  Europeau 
Igiatries,  haD  its  origin  tn  Italy,  but  which  may  novv  be  treated 
Hpe  independent  growth  of  each  country.  The  result  waa 
fit  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  arose,  pari  of  which  still  re- 
■niiig;  but  the  tendency  durijig  the  present  century  has  been 
lj>[iiilan  end  to  the  local  usages  which  were  formerly  to  be 
fuiiDii  in  great  number  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Where 
ihe  Legislature  has  sanctioned  the  practice,  differences  are 
TUlurally  to  be  found  corresponding  to  the  more  or  less  strin- 
gent and  technical  requirements  of  other  branches  of  the  law 
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at  the  rinte  wlien  llie  Ic^sliitive  sanction  wax  ffiven.  Tn  McV 
country  llie  ucages  sanctioned  by  long  practice  or  by  statute 
have  become  thoroughly  known,  not  merely  to  the  mercantile 
classts,  but  to  all  who  desire  to  borrow  money.  The  introduo 
Hon  of  changes  into  the  existing  law  wnuld  be  apt  (especially 
if  the  ehan^es  were  in  the  direction  of  additional  strictness)  to 
cause  hawlship,  and  even  to  open  the  dour  to  fraud.  The 
habit  of  compliance  with  numerous  and  minute  requirementa, 
is  not  easily  acquired  where  a  looser  practice  haa  prevailed, 
and  till  it  has  been  aci|iiired  the  carelessness  or  forgetfulnewi 
of  drawer?  or  acceptors  may  easily  result  in  loss.  If  bills  of 
exchange  circulated  only  within  the  limits  of  each  country,  or 
if  their  use  in  foreign  trade  were  insignificant,  change  in  the 
rules  prevailing  in  any  particular  country  woulil  be  to  be  de- 
precated. Modifications  and  improvements  might  from  time 
to  time  be  introduced  with  advantage,  hut  a  sudden  change  nf 
one  set  of  rules  for  another  would  not  at  first  be  productive  of 
any  good  result,  and  would  certainly  cause  great  inconvenience. 
It  19,  then,  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  importance  of  the  home 
and  foreign  trade  that  the  expediency  of  assimilation  of  the 
laws  of  different  countrieB  can  be  determined.  In  the  caee  of 
Great  Britain  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  position  which  London  occupies  in  tnter- 
national  finance,  render  ui-t^imilalion  highly  desirable. 

The  inconvenience,  too,  which  would  at  first  result  from 
imilatiou    may    easily  be  exaggerated.     The  differenco 
between  the  laws  of  European  States  relating  to  bills  of  ex- 
change are  not  difFerencea  of  principle,  but  of  the  mode  in. 
which  the  principle  is  carried  out.    Everywhere  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  bill  are  the  same,  though  in  some  caics  local 
custom,  or  a  stricter  system  of  law,  has  added  certain  formal 
requirements,  which  are  not  known  to  the  original  simplicily- 
of  a  bill.    It  is  in  the  variety  of  these  technical  requirement« 
and  the  varying  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  areenforcecl 
that  the  argument  for  the  expediency  of  assimilation  lies,  while 
its  praclicaliility  mainly  depends  on  its  being  shown  that  the 
difference;'  are  difi'erences  of  detail  and  not  of  yirineiple.  A. 
short  review  of  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
principal  European  States  will  establish  these  two  jioiots. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  difieren ' 
commercial  States  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  groups 
1.  The  l,aw  of  England,  in  close  connection  with  which  is  iluk 
of  the  English  Colonies  and  also  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Unit* 
States  of  America.  2.  The  Law  of  Germany,  which  whs  drawn 
np  in  1647  by  a  Conference  of  German  jurists  ^ 
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siDce  1849  superseded  the  sixty  different  ordinances  re- 
lating to  bills  formerly  in  fori:e  in  different  parts  of  Gemiany, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  in  Austria  and  several  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons  as  law.  and  closely  followed  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 
3.  The  Code  Napoleon,  which,  with  various  modifications,  has 
Vieen  adopted  or  followed  by  Holland,  Bel<rium,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  their  colonies,  4.  Russia,  as 

Pll  as  some  of  the  smaller  States,  have  codified  their  own 
ler  laws  and  customs. 
To  take,  first,  the  general  requisites  of  ii  bill.  A  bill 
must  be  an  nncondilional  order  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to 
s  particular  person  at  a  particular  date.  It  must  be  signed  by 
tiie  drawer,  but  need  not  be  written  by  him.  To  these  simple 
roniiitions  the  laws  of  several  countries  make  certain  additions. 
Tlius,  by  the  law  of  Germany,  a  bill  of  exchange  must  exjiressly 
W-»r  that  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  ambiguous  expressinns— 
.Lii:li  as  '  draft ' — are  apparently  not  considered  to  bp  ci>m]iliance 
with  this  technical  rule.  The  Code  Najwleon  again  demands 
dill  in  addition  a  bill  must  state  the  value  given  for  it,  and  the 
nf  the  general  expression,  to  be  found  inmost  English  hills, 
isliie  received,'  is  not  considered  sufficient.  This  require- 
ment (if  the  Code  has.  however,  not  been  followed  by  all  the 
iwiitries  which  have  in  other  poijits  adopted  it.  It  ought  also 
liiLe  observed  that  the  failure  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments, neither  in  Gemiany  nor  in  France,  destroys  the 
M-nment,  but  merely  deprives  it  of  the  privileges  of  a  bill, 
uces  it  to  the  rank  of  an  unprivileged  order,  or  acknnw- 
cnt  of  debt.  In  ninst  European  countries  bills  require 
In  be  stamped,  but  the  penalty  attached  to  its  want  varies  from 
[lip  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  invalidation  of  the  bill.  Differ- 
ed, too,  exist  ns  to  the  treatment  of  bills  to  which  unusual 
uses  have  been  added.  In  England  and  Scotland  clauses  of 
lerest  receive  effect,  while  in  Gemiany  they  are  held  pro  nan 
irripto,  and  in  Austria  invalidate  the  bill.  The  name  of  the 
BVee  is  generally  prescribed  as  an  essential ;  but  in  sonic  few 
mimiries  bills  may  be  drawn  in  blank,  or  made  payable  to 
bearer.  This  difference  is  one  of  those  which  it  would  be 
ifficull  to  deal  with  in  the  ease  of  assimilation.  It  would  be 
prcat  innovation  either  to  permit  or  to  forbid  the  leaving  the 
iiuie  of  the  jiavee  blatik.  To  forbid  it  would  be  inconvenient 
wmntrirs  where  it  bad  been  allowed,  while  its  permission 
null!  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  too  easy  cirt^ulaliou 
limuments  of  debts  ia  countries  where  more  strict  rules  had 
rcvdied. 

Is  regard  to  the  mode  of  acccptnuce,  those  countries  which 
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liavc  »doptei:l  the  Code  Na[K>l<'on,  with  the  e.\peplic)n  nf  Bel-" 
gium,  ilemand  that  words  of  ncce[itance  fluiH  preotde  ihtj 
BubscriptioD  of  the  drawee.  Ou  the  otiier  hand,  GermftiiT, 
And  thi>se  countries  which  have  adopted  the  Ciermnu  Bill  of 
Esdiiin^e  L.iw,  uijree  with  En<r|is|i  practice  iu  regardiiift  iho 
signature  of  tlie  acceptor  as  sufficient.  By  the  g(?nerai  custom 
of  merchants,  indorsements  are  made  by  tlie  iiidorser  wntinjc 
his  name  ou  the  back  of  the  bill ;  but  in  France  it  is  imperative 
that  indorsations  be  dated,  and  beiir  the  value  for  which  ihey 
are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bill  itseif ;  and  in  Italy  the 
indorsee  must  be  named.  The  privilepes  of  bills  are  practi- 
cally the  same  everywhere,  wiih  the  notable  exception  that  in 
some  countries  bills  of  exchange  are  not  negotiable  when  not 
made  payable  to  order,  an  exception  which  eeems  scarcely  con- 
sonant to  the  character  of  a  bill. 

The  difference  which  exists  as  to  the  giving  of  notice  in  the 
event  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  must  someiiniea  lead 
til  loss.  The  Englifih  rule  requires  notice  to  be  given  by  the 
holder  to  all  parties  against  whom  he  wishes  to  preserve 
recoui'se.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient  that 
he  give  notice  to  the  indurser  from  whom  be  received  it.  who 
in  turn  ^ives  notice  to  the  prior  indoraer.  If  any  indorsee 
failH  to  give  nulice,  the  prinr  indorser  or  drawer  remains  liable 
to  the  last  indorsee,  but  h;i9  a  right  of  relief  ayainst  the  in- 
dorsee who  failed  to  transmit  the  notice.  It  is  undoubtedly 
inconvenient  that  so  great  a  dilference  should  exist  us  regards 
this  point  of  practice,  as  well  as  regards  the  time  within  which 
the  notice  must  be  given,  which  by  English  law  is  merely  % 
reasonable  time,  bul  by  the  laws  of  other  countries  is  limited 
to  a  lew  hours.  The  variety  of  the  jieriod  within  which  acliun 
ou  a  bill  must  Ije  brought  is  also  tlie  cause  of  inconvenience- 
'I'he  period  varies  from  two,  three,  four,  Hve,  six,  w)  ten  Tears 
in  the  case  of  the  acceptor,  while  by  the  law  of  Germany 
action  must  be  brought  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers  within 
from  three  to  eighteen  months,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  other  countries  similar  short  pf  riods  are  also  liniii.ed.  Days  of 
grace  have  now  been  abohshed  in  most,  but  not  all,  commercial 
countries. 

The  points  of  dilfi?rence,  of  which  the  foregoing  ai*  the 
principal,  are  numerous,  but  only  two  of  them  seem  to  b* 
difficult  of  adjustment.  The  requirement  of  the  name  of  the 
payee  in  bills  and  in  indorsations,  and  the  re(|uiremcnt  of  wordt 
of  acceptance,  cannot  easily  be  either  enforced  where  they  are 
not  now  required,  or  dispensed  with  in  countries  which  hare 
grown  familiar  with  them.    The  other  differences  are  all  dif- 
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fcrences  of  detail,  which  coiild  without  difficulty  be  reduced  to 
uMfnrniity,  The  objections  to  the  |irncliciibiliry  uf  nssiniilulion 
tailly  resolve  themselves  into  the  iiuestiim  of  how  the  grenter 
(triuiDera,  which  would  be  the  neceesary  result  of  aesimilatioD 
in  ihi*  country,  is  to  be  introduced  without  leading  to  cases  of 
liard.'liip.  The  answer  probably  is,  that  while  the  atrictnesa 
of  the  rules  in  force  in  some  foreign  c-'untries  must  be  relaxed, 
indthe  number  of  essenlial  reiiuisiies  of  a  bill  be  limited  &s 
much  an  possible,  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  new  rules 
should  limit  the  remedies  without  impairing  the  righis  of 
puttes. 

in  the  event  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  assimilate  the 
lowsfif  the  ditferenl  countries  of  Europe,  several  points  must, 
il  ii  thought,  be  kept  In  view.  lu  the  first  place,  English  and 
Scotch  lawyers  muut  not  enter  upon  such  a  scheme  without 
apticipating  that  the  rules  now  pre^'ailiug  here  are  not  to  be 
grntly  modified,  and  that  many  things  not  now  required  will 
be  declared  to  be  among  the  essentials  of  a  bill.  In  the  second 
[ilace,  the  assimilation  ought  at  least  at  first  to  be  coiiHneil 
■ilhin  the  strict  limits  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  form  and 
pririleges  of  bills,  to  the  mode  in  which  recourse  is  preserved, 
and  the  limitation  of  lime  within  which  action  must  be  brought. 
There  are  many  questions  relating  to  bills  which  are  so  inti- 
mitely  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  law  prevailing  in 
liorlicular  countries,  that  agreement  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained. 
The  cspaeity  to  draw  or  aceupt  a  bill,  the  circumstances  in 
which  security  may  be  demanded,  the  necessity  for  a  stamp, 
ind  the  rules  of  procedure  under  which  action  must  be  taken, 
uughtto  be  left  to  the  existing  lawe.  To  prevent,  however, 
tliew  and  similar  queslions  working  injustice,  it  will  be  im- 
|i"rtiiit  that  a  general  international  rule  should  prevail  as  to 
the  law  which  is  to  be  applied  by  foreign  courts.     In  the  third 

tlw,  the  queeiion  will  require  to  be  considered  how  far  it  will 
e  necessary  to  limit  the  assimilation  uf  the  laws  to  foreign 
WiUand  inland  commercial  bills,  leaving  the  bills  of  the  non- 
"icfcaulile  classes  to  be  dealt  wilh  under  the  existing  laws, 
'f  this  country  the  distinction  would  probably  be  unnecessary, 
l>utin  many  foreign  countries  il  would  be  found  to  remove  an 
ob»iiicle  to  assimilation  if  the  limilatiim  were  made.  Fnurthly, 
'W  German  law,  as  the  one  which  has  been  most  recently 
elalwratcd,  and  also  as  being  less  stringent  in  its  requirementa 
'W  other  codes,  might  he  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
Bsneral  code  might  be  constructed  by  the  co-operation  of 
i^liresuntiitives  of  different  systems  of  law .  Lastly,  the  udopliuu 
"f  the  code  bo  prepared  could  not  be  made  matter  of  iuteruationa.! 


treaty,  but  must  be  left  for  the  adoption  of  each  country,  to 
that  complete  freedom  of  amendment  and  alteration  mi}{bt  be 
prcaerved.  If  so  carried  out  the  benefit  to  international  wm~ 
merce  would  be  great,  and  few  countries  could  fail  to  find  that, 
even  as  regards  the  internal  trade,  tbe  putting  of  bills  upon  na 
improved  basis  was  an  advantage 
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Mr. 
general 


J.  KlHKPATRICK, 

concurrence  with 


Aiivocite  (Edinburfh),  while  expressing  a 
Mr.  Thorbiirn's  views,  na  embodied  in  the 
Paper,  took  Honie  exception  to  tlie  ojniiion  tliut  it  would  be  imponaible 
for  uny  code  framed  bj  an  intcmatiunul  commission  to  be  adopted  by 
treaty.    Tljere  would  be  an  end  of  the  proponed  reform  if  once  the 
permissive  principle    were    introduced — a    rcBuIt    which    the  Lord 
Advociite  in  bis  addrew  bad  forcibly  pointed  out.    lie  agreed  wiib 
Mr.  Thcirburn  tbnt  such  a  sc)ienie  as  that  suggested  would  be  teanible^ 
and  that  being  so,  he  knew  af  no  renson  to  preienE  tboae  nnUona  who 
were  ngreed  on  the  subject  from  couihining  by  internjilional  treaty  H> 
OHB  such  a  code.    Mr.  Thoihurn  seemed  to  fear  that  ihe  binding 
nnture  of  a  treaty  would  stnud  in  the  way  of  subseijueDI  reform  m»i 
amendment  of  the  luw ;  but,  for  hia  part,  he  did  not  think  thai  woul^i 
necessarily  be  the  cane,  for  it  might  be  eiiaily  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
ilsell'  that  the  code  should  be  re-edited  acd  amended  from  year  to  ^fnt 
under  the  direction  of  an  international  commission,  for  which  purpcne. 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  the  Intemalional  Law  Inatitule, 
of  which  ProfeflBor  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Wsstlake  were  eminent  member^ 
might  be  brought  inio  requisition  H'ith  great  advantage  to  the  pnhlie. 
Such  a  commission  would  have  do  serious  difficultj  in  amending  the 
law  and  bringing  it  down  to  dale  by  improving  it  from  year  toyttr. 
There  was  one  fact  nienticined  in  the  Paper  lhal  deserved  notice,  in 
ootuiectidn  with  the  law  of  Germany,  aa  Vieiiig  a  difficulty  in  the  »|ir 
of  aasimiliition.    It  was  a  peculiurily  of  that  law  that  it  containrd* 
stipulation  requiring  that  a  bill  should  be  called  a  '  bill '  in  the  duco- 
ment  itself,  and  if  there  was  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  dociimenl  ib 
was  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  bill.    In  connection  wilh  llie 
proposed  code  it  would  be  advisable  and  quite  feasible  for  the  nauons 
adopting  it  to  form  llicmselves  into  a  sort  of  Bill  of  Exchange  Lrngiif^ 
somewhat  resemUing  the  Postal  Union,  so  that  nil  debtor*  and  crixliriii9 
belonging  to  ihese  nations  niiirht  know  exnciiy  what  remedies  Ker« 
open  li>  theni.    With  regJird  to  tlie  nasiniiluiion  of  the  periods  of  p*— 
Bcriptiua,  the  proposed  scheme  appeared  to  be  quite  pructicable.  Ittr; 
a  hardship  thst  tlie  law  of  ditTerent  countries  should  present  such  ■  ilii 
parity  in  that  respect.    In  one  country,  for  example,  the  [n'rictd 
two  yeurs  only,  and  in  ceriaio  cases  so  short  as  three  months  nhil^  i 
others  ten  years  were  allowi'd.    On  the  whole  the  Paper  might  w*!l  ~ 
cordially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Law  Section  of  L 
Associalion  as  a  valuable  and  suggestive  contribution  on  the  aubjecb. 
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Mr.  W.  Westqarth  (London)  aaid  it  was  ceruioly  desirable  tliul, 
far  as  poasible,  c-ivilixed  and  inlertrading  nations  should  enjoy  the 
veuitnce  of  like  riglits  and  privileges  connected  wilh  those  most 
j-ortiint  things  in  comnion,  bill!i  o£  exduinge.  This  queation  of 
ifiiil«tion  ought  to  be  considered  first  in  rtferonce  to  money,  for  the 
itying  of  money  of  the  Jiftirent  cfiiintries  wculd  grcaily  facilitate 
Iciilationa  niid  busincas  in  general,  whurfaa  al  present  the  difference 
between  the  money  of  one  nation  and  that  r)f  another,  or  r&tiier  of 
every  natinn  from  every  other,  was  one  of  the  cliief  things  wbiefi  kept 
thetn  all  asunder.  To  mme  extent  the  Hume  argument  applied  to  bills 
of  exchange.  Bills  were  necessities  of  modern  commerce,  very  largely 
nsed,  and  they  had  certJiin  privileges  which  made  them  distinct  from 
Other  instrumenta.  A  bill  of  exchange  had  a  upecial  character,  in  that 
value  had  passed  for  the  document.  Therefore,  they  conld  not  be  too 
.rticular  in  distinguishing  a  bill,  since  it  was  a  special  document  (or 
hicli  good  faith  in  value  had  always  p-iHsi'd.  This  point  and  others, 
fiir  instance  in  relation  to  the  dates  of  endorsement,  as  mentioned 
liy  Mr.  Tborbum,  were  all  connected  with  the  preservation  of  (he 
puntj'  am)  leffitimacy  of  the  true  bill  of  exchange;  and  any  law  which 
vvnli  aaeimilate  the  forms,  rules,  and  practice  ol'  the  dilienint  countries 
Europe,  and  of  every  other  civiliiied  nation,  would  be  so  much  gain 
tb4  commect^al  world. 

Hr.  J.  CiMPREtL  SuiTK,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  Bxpresaed  himself 
1-  wtber  more  hopeless  than  even  Mr.  Thorbiirn  himself  as  to  the  poa- 
ihilitv  of  getting  any  international  system  of  law  on  'his  aubject, 
ii 111 g'h  they  had  got  pretty  near  to  iin  international  system  uyion 
■iiai  might  be  cath'd  the  validity  of  the  contract,  of  which  the  bill 
¥»*  evident*.  So  fur  as  he  vmder.itood  Mr.  Thorhurn's  vie n-s,  there 
(rsrs  certain  little  i>oints  of  deviation,  mere  matters  of  detail,  which 
di^iTived  llie  document  of  tbn  privileges  of  n  bill  of  exchange,  hut 
did  aot  annul  it  as  a  'writing'  or  a  d"cument  of  debt.  The  only 
en.'cs  bt-aring  on  the  questii>n,  which  !iad  nrisi'n  in  Scotland,  whi'n  a 
dui^uinviit  in  form  of  a  bill  had  been  treated  as  a  total  nullity,  had  been 
where  it  wanted  a  stamp,  or  at  least  the  proper  stamp.  But  even 
deprive  the  creditnr  of  the  advantage  oE  using  it  on  a 
to  the  apparent  ohligant'a  oath,  and  so  converting  it  into  a 
ecliy  good  basis  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  named  in  it.  The  real 
lifficalties  b;iucbed  not  so  much  the  essentiala  of  the  eoniract  as  tbe 
I]-,  t'.«.,  the  ijueation  how  far  the  courts  of  law  of  different  cotin- 
triw  vould  apply  their  own  apeeific  rules  and  forms  of  process  in  onler 
l«  five  elTect  to  the  contriict  Nit  forth  in  the  document.  For  iii-mnce. 
ill  llie  ewe  of  Don  and  Lipmann,  the  question  of  prescri;ition  nroHe, 
Iwthar  m  bill  drawn  upon  Sir  Alexander  Don,  after  the  war  in 
iCe,  and  when  he  was  a  French  prisoner,  about  the  year  ISI.I9,  was 
inbjMt  to  the  Scotch  prescription  of  si\  je.nrs,  or  to  the  French  jire- 
irifitiLTn  of  twenty  y>'ar^.  Reversing  the  prevalent  opinion  ol  the 
6wiirh  jadges,  Lord  Brougham  held  tliat  it  was  the  Sc<>fcli  prescription 
utiifJi  applied,  that  being  part  of  the  law  of  remedy  Ibr  tbe  person  who 
ekimwi  under  the  bill,  and  that  it  tell  to  he  governed  by  the  law 
oflliecourta  appealed  to.    For  hia  own  part  he  did  not  see  how  an 
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inWrnHlionnl  coile  could  touch  n  question  of  pre^criptiop  on  ■  matter 
liki.'  that.  It  wan  very  aingular  thut  midi  u  diversity  should  e:xlil  in 
th>-  luWH  of  Europe  with  n^gard  to  the  question  of  prescription,  ftod 
thiit  WHS  otic  of  tlie  Hubjecl8  upon  which  the  Scotch  system  was  warv 
ntrocioiialy  iinphilo30[)liic»l  tli:ui  any  other.  Then  the  law  was  niher 
ikbiturd  mid  was  uunauled.  The  prexcription  of  the  bill  iteelf  was  aix 
yeura,  but  then  if  there  was  a  letter  acknowledgio^  the  deht  after  liiat, 
it  became  ditHcult  to  a^erluiu  whetiier  the  period  was  tax  years  or 
twenty  or  forty.  The  prt^valling  opinion  of  lawyers  that  it  was  f<>r  the 
[i«riod  o(  forty  yean  won  aa  obgurd  view,  the  result  being  that  the  debt 
had  given  to  it  a  new  leaiie  of  life  by  meaDS  i>f  a  ;<erap  of  writing,  whieh 
would  make  it  at  least  six  times  better  than  it  wa^  under  the  original 
bill.  Then  came  the  question  of  adoption.  Whatever  might  be  ihs 
state  of  the  law  in  other  couiitrieH  with  n^nrd  to  forged  bills  of 
exchange,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  an  obscure  and 
unaaiislactory  condition  in  Scotland.  He  could  undurstand  a  nu^ 
whose  niinie  had  been  forged  to  a  bill  doing  something  iniporting 
bill  to  be  genuine  ko  clearly  as  to  involve  him  in  a  liability  from  whlV 
he  could  not  escape.  But  the  Scotch  cases,  or  some  of  them,  were  desti- 
tiice  of  dear  dednable  elements  of  homologation,  and  in  the  last  esse  of 
adoption  tlie  decision  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
man  whose  name  was  forged,  after  giving  the  offender  a  '  bIowing-u[i" 
lor  using  bin  name,  went  to  a  pubiic-hnuse  and  treated  liim  to  n  gloM 
uf  whiskv.  The  piece  of  indiicriminating  Highland  friendliueas  shown 
10  tlie  lorger  the  court  seemed  to  think  was  equivalent  to  a  3ort  of  pet- 
misHion,  or  '  mandate,'  to  forge  his  name  us  ollen  us  he  likei).  The  law 
of  England  wus,  in  thiit  reapect,  much  more  reasonable  und  less  dao- 
gtroua  to  mi^re  good-nature  than  the  law  of  Scotland.  Such  were  soma 
of  the  questions  affecting  'the  remedy,'  and  ho  did  not  sec  how  an 
international  system  could  touch  ilieni.  There  would  always  be  couna 
of  law  showing  a  preference  for  their  own  Hysloin  of  procedure  and  of 
evidence.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  Fvstrm  was  that  if  a  bill  wert 
granted  without  value  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  t«t  a/ude  wu 
by  referring  tlie  question  to  Uie  outli  of  the  person  who  bad  obtained 
the  bill,  or  who  held  it.  But,  according  to  his  own  experience  as  « 
lawyer,  that  was  a  mode  of  proof  which  generiilly  lailed,  as  the  man, 
when  asked  the  question,  usually  ^wore  that  he  had  given  value;  he 
was  not  likely  tn  come  idle  court  unless  resolved  10  do  that.  That  wu 
auuther  matter  which  an  intrrnational  ayatem  could  not  very  well 
I'liich,  ultliougli  he  would,  (or  his  p«rt,  greatly  prefer  the  EngliBh 
systetu  of  requiring  the  proof  of  value  to  the  Scotch  systom  of  pre- 
tmming  it.  Beyond  shrtltinir  the  li)rch  of  truth,  which  Mr.  Tborbufl 
had  done,  he  for  one  did  not  se.e  what  step  could  be  taken  toward* 
helping  Ibrward  the  solution  of  this  quciiticin,  which,  he  owned,  waa  a 
question  of  great  impoi  unce  to  the  mercantile  oomnunity  at  home  and 
on  the  CoDtineuE. 

Mr.  U.  N.  MoiLEr  (Hun.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  oonsidered 
that  u  code  relating  to  billi  of  exchange  might  be  prepared  and  amti- 
tioned  by  a  convention,  to  which  the  di'Terent  States  might  be  at  liberty 
to  adhere  and  withdraw  from  at  their  pleasure.    In  the  first  insianci^ 
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there  ehriuld  be  a  committee  afjuriata  to  draw  up  rulbs  for  the  regulu- 
tion  uf  debt«  anil  linhilitien  on  billit  of  exchuage,  and  expressing  those 
rules  ID  ns  few  worJs  as  po^ible. 

The  Chairmak  (Mr.  J.  Barker  Duncan,  Edinburgh),  aa  one  of  tha 
local  eecretarie9,  briefly  aiimmed  up  the  di^cuxsion  in  the  temporary 
iihtence  of  the  Lord  Advocule.    Mr.  Thorburu  had  showD,  in  his 
Paper,  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  ussimilutiniE  bilin  of  I'xchjiniie 
in  the  diSerent  countries.    The  writer  set  out  with  n  comparison  of  the 
convenieDce  to  international  trade  and  Hnuucr  with  the  inconvenience 
10  intemationnl  trade  and  finance  if  great  cliangfa  were  introduced ;  he 
liid  nliown  in  the  ca«e  ol  Great  BriLiin  the  importance  it  was  to  trade, 
ind  the  extent  to  which  the  international  iinance  centres  in  London 
rendered  it  desirable  that  the  aseimilation  should  be  accomplished. 
Tlien  followed  a  ^hort  glance  at  the  lawH  nnd  hills  of  England,  Ger- 
BUiny,  France,  and  Iliis-iia;  the  principal  differehceH  of  the  laws  there 
»iTe  piiinied  out,  llie  itifficiiltii's  ntiending  their  complete  aaaimilation 
were  dealt  with,  and  DUggeationa  offered  lor  carrying  the  iisaimilation 
into  i:'9'ect  if  possible.     With  regard  to  the  permissive  element,  the 
Lurd  Advocate,  in  hia  speech,  had  referred  more  particularly  to  ihc 
•prciil  law  of  England,  whereas  this  was  an  internatinnal  (juestion, 
ind  it  was  a  point  lor  con  hi  deration  whetiier  the  permissive  principle 
nii^lit  not  be  more  acceptable  in  thin  ca^  tlian  in  the  special  »ne 
Turiiliunod  by  the  Lord  Advocate,    Mr.  Westgartli  had  indicated  the 
■lirinhility  (if  placing  nn  an  I'cpiat  fooling  the  rights  and  the  privileges 
"f  bills  and  of  money;  and,  as  i>tiited  by  Mr.  Campbell  Smith,  it  Neemed 
U  b«  agreed  that  it  was  most  advisable  the  words  on  bills  should  be  an 
[ufaiBely  Elated  that,  when  written  there,  they  should  convey  a  clear 
Wtnaing. 


PROPERTY  OP  MARRIED  WOMEN.' 

/Jo  Ihe  T.awt  relating  to  Property  of  Married  ff  'iimen  in  the 
United  Kin<idi)in  ref/iiire  Amrndwent;  and  if  no,  in  what 
fiarlirnlurtif  By  JoilN  Bovi>  KiNNEAH,  Advocate  and 
B  arris  t  er-  at-  L  ft  w. 

THE  discussion  in  Scotland  of  questions  relating  to  hushand 
and  wife  is  necessarily  comjilicated  by  the  difference  of 
le  existing  law  iu  Kngland  and  yootlaiid.  Therefore,  altliongli 
I  intend  to  confine  nivself  cliietiy  to  the  consideration  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  regarding  tlie  pmperty  of  married  women,  it 
wit]  be  neo^sary  both  to  explain  (in  a  general  way,  avoiding 
Qical  minutia;)  in  ndiat  respects  it  diners  from  English  biw. 


'      nan , 


Sm  IWiuarlioif.  I871I,  p.  20.i;  1877,  p.  241  -.  1873,  p.  2B,);  187(1,  pp.  Ba, 
342;  1869.  pp.  1911 ;  188H,  pp.  38,  130,  238,  274:  18(i7.  p.  202 ;  1  Bill.  p.  2.).i, 
Sm  mU'j  SfHi'/nnl  f'rn-'r'ilin-/;  1807-68,  p.  188;  Lau- Aminlmnnl  J'luraal  for 
Mi.rcli  28,  1857  ;  Ifejuii  of  I'crsonHl  Lawi  Comnii!t*a  of  Law  .Imsiidinoat  Sucieiy, 
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and  to  point  out  in  what  respects  public  opinion  demands 
frirther  changes  in  England.  I  do  nut,  indeed,  [irofesfl  to  be 
one  of  those  who  considei-  that  the  law  of  the  two  couDtri«s 
ought  to  be  assimihitcd  for  the  mere  siikc  of  uniformity.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  its  diversity  often  makes  it  only 
the  better  adapted  to  the  habits,  ttie  ideas,  and  tbc  progress  of 
the  two  dilfereDt  peoples.  It  has  tbc  furtht-r  advanU^e  tb&t 
it  permits  the  trial  of  eimnges  on  a  limited  sriile,  and  atlbrdii 
the  guidance  of  the  experience  of  the  other  to  the  theoretical 
reformer  of  each  countrv.  But  in  both  nations  the  current  of 
opinion  baa  of  late  carried  legislation  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  admitted  by  an  unquestionable  majority  in  both  countries 
that  further  changes  are  required.  We  may,  therefore,  nwwi 
usefully  consider  what  there  is  in  each  that  may  be  beneficially 
transplanted  to  the  other,  and  may  fairly  admit  that  assimilation, 
provided  it  can  be  eflected  with  real  advaulage  to  each,  is  in 
itself  a  desirable  object. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion  on  the  Bubject  of  the 
Properly  of  Manied  Women  two  ditiercnt  questions  must  he 
considered.  The  first  respects  the  rights  of  the  pailies  during 
the  snbeistenee  of  the  marriage,  the  second  rcspcets  the  righli 
of  the  siirviTor  after  the  death  of  eitlier,  and  this  Wt  is  con- 
nected with  the  further  question  of  the  rights  of  children.  I 
projHJse  to  deal  with  theae  qnealiona  separately,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  eleanieaii',  but  because  they  have  in  point  of  fact  no 
bearing  upon  each  other. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  the  right  of  a  wife  in 
Scotland  to  some  jtrovision  out  of  her  husband's  properly  afier 
his  dentil  ought  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  surrender 
to  him  of  all  right  to  her  own  property  during  his  life.  But 
the  slightest  retiecti(tn  will  satisfy  us  that  the  suggested  equiva- 
lent is  futile.  It  is  a  contingency  dependent  on  the  husband 
leaving  property  at  all,  and  a  husband  »  l>o  has  s{K-nt  his  nifei 
is  jircciscly  the  person  who  is  least  likely  to  leave  any  of  hii 
oivn  to  provide  compensation  to  her  as  his  widow.  It  un\ 
happen  also  that  the  wife  dies  first,  in  which  case  the  equivn- 
lent  for  the  loss  of  her  property  equally  vanishes.  Nor  is  it 
any  consolation  to  a  woman  who  loses  her  property  without 
compensation  to  know  that  another  winnan  may  h(ive  the  luck 
to  be  left  a  wealthy  widow.  Even  from  thehu^band's  point  of 
view  there  is  un  connection  between  the  two  rights.  A  huithttiiil 
who  gets  no  fortune  from  his  wife  is  bound,  in  Scotland,  lo 
make  her  a  provision  out  of  bis  own  property  of  equal  magni- 
tude with  that  to  which  she  is  entitled  if  the  whole  funds  were 
coutribuled  by  herself.    The  husband  has,  therefore,  to  ui 
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the  allied  equivaleut  allowance,  whether  he  gets  any  equiva- 
lent for  it  or  not.    Thus  in  every  case  the  two  questions  are 
ai  aeiiarate  in  law  as  they  are  in  fact,  and  mere  confusion 
vouM  he  the  conaeiiuence  of  any  attempt  to  treat  the  one  as 
volved  ia  ihe  solution  of  the  other. 
L  Commencing,  then,  with  the  rights  of  the  parties  during 
baistence  of  the  marriage,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
~"4pnally  little  practical  distinction  between  the  Conimou 
law  of  Cnglaml  and  of  >Scotiand.    Both  mode  the  husband 
lute  master  alike  of  the  wife's  personal  estate  and  of  the 
Hi*  of  her  real  estate.    In  England  this  was  effected  by  the 
liriiou  of  marriage  operating  as  an  assignment  by  the  wife  to 
her  husband ;  in  .Scotland  the  result  was  brought  about  by  the 
ktimi  that  marriage  constituted  a  community  of  goods,  but 
with  the  condition  that  the  husband  should  be  sole  and  irre- 
msihk-  manager  of  the  joint  estate.    This  fiction  of  a  com- 
auity  of  property  led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  some  distinct 
Dswiuenrea  in  the  matter  of  succession,  but  it  had  no  tll'ect 
giving  to  the  wife  during  the  marriiige  the  smallest  control 
previ  n  her  own  funds.    The  Scottish  husband,  in  virtue  of 
wliiil  lawyers  called  his  /m*  ninriti  and  his  right  of  adniinistra- 
liiiD,  might  use,  sell,  or  spend  his  wife's  property  as  unre- 
st/iciedly  as  if  he  were  her  assignee,  as  in  England. 

But  iu  both  countries  private  feeling  and  public  opinion 
hive  already  considerably  changed  the  law.  Whenever  a 
umaii  has  property  her  own  friends  and  advisers  iilwaya 
tin  lh»t  it  shall,  before  marriage,  be  settled  on  herself  and 
hfT  children.  The  Court  of  Chancery  iu  England  has  long 
"lavished  a  similar  rule  in  res{)ect  of  alt  funds  within  its 
rigihction.  Parliament  in  1862  gave  by  24  &  25  Victoria, 
SB,  like  power  to  the  Court  in  .Scotland.  Next,  a  wife 
•erted  by  her  husband  wna  by  statute  in  England, 
followed  by  another  apjilyiug  to  Scotland,  euabled  to  obtain 
-n  order  Mcuring  her  subsequently  aoquired  property  from 
iiure  by  him.  In  lM7u  England,  followed  in  1878  by 
nd.  gave  to  a  wife  an  unlimited  exclusive  right  to  her 
earnings.  Thus  far  the  law  in  the  two  countries  has 
Wen  equally  modified.  But  the  statute  of  18T0gave  to  au 
English  wife  further  rights  which  the  .Scottish  wife  has  not 
,1  attained.  Besides  what  she  makes  by  personal  exertion 
e  has  now  in  England  a  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  all 
onoy  which  she  invests  in  Iter  own  name  in  the  public  funds 
ri  iu  some  other  specified  securities,  to  all  personal  property 
1  which  she  succeeds  as  next  of  kin,  to  all  legacies  under 
v.,  and  tu  llie  rents  of  all  real  estate  wbikih  she  succeeds  to 
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an  heiresB  at  law.    AH  siicli  property  she  may  sell,  spend,  give, 
or  will  away,  without  her  husband's  consent ;  she  may  sue  for 
it  in  her  own  name ;  nay,  she  may,  if  necessary,  sue  her 
husband  for  it.    And  here  comes  in  one  of  the  fruits  of 
experience  which  I  have  said  are  so  valuable  to  the  la* 
reformer.    For  while  it  wac  allefjed  by  many  persons,  par- 
ticularly law  peers,  that  if  a  wife  could  sue  her  hm^band 
family  peace  would  be  nt  an  end,  it  has  been  found  in  practite 
that  ivivea  do  not  generally  sue  ihcir  husbands  ;  that  the  [xiwar 
is  of  itself  a  safeguard,  and  thzit  family  peace  and  comfort  ifl 
in  no  case  more  dieturbed  by  a  wife's  right  to  hold  her 
property  than  it  u?e(l  to  be  by  n  huehand's  right  to  seize  it: 
a  conclusion  wliii:h  common  sense  had  reached  before,  but 
which  it  is  pleasant  that  experience  should  justify. 

Having  made  changes  ao  vital,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
legislation  should  stop  here.  A  principle  has  been  admitted 
which  necessarily  involves  further  changes  to  make  it  practi- 
cally complete  and  beneficial,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
word  necessarily,  for  no  one  who  reviews  the  course  of  legis- 
lation oan  doubt  that  it  is  moved  forward  by  an  irresistible 
wave  of  steady  public  opinion.  The  alterations  of  the  law  1 
have  referred  to  have  not  been  the  work  of  one  enl.hustastics 
minister  or  one  revolutionary  Parliament.  They  have  beeim- 
the  gradual  product  of  the  convictions  of  many  successiv 
Parliaments,  embodied  in  Bills  brought  in  always  by  privat 
members,  always  at  first  resisted  by  the  Government  of  lb 
day,  no  matter  of  what  party;  generally  at  first  rejected  and 
always  mutilated  by  the  Hcuse  of  Lords,  hut  finally  carried, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  by  increasing  mttjorilics 
showed  that  the  country  was  detennined  upon  them.  As 
regards  Scotland,  the  changes  have  followed  those  of  England 
at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  a  sufficient  time  to  have  discovered 
any  mischiefs  that  might  have  been  occasioned,  but  which,  oa 
the  conti-ary,  has  only  strengthened  the  motives  that  led 
Parliament  to  reaffirm  and  extend  the  principle. 

Now,  what  is  the  principle  thus  established  and  reiterated? 
It  is,  in  England,  that  a  woman  shall  on  marriage  retain  all  the 
property  she  had  before  and  all  that  she  may  acquire  after, 
free  from  any  control  by  her  husband.  For  she  has  been 
given  this  right  as  regards  her  earnings,  most  of  her  invest- 
ments, and  all  she  succeeds  to  in  land  or  personalty  by 
operation  of  law.  The  sole  surviving  exceptions  are  certain 
unspecified  investments,  and  such  land  or  money,  over  200/., 
as  she  takes  by  will.  It  is  clear  there  is  no  principle  in  such 
exceptions.    They  are  arbitrary,  incomprehensible,  confusing, 
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snd  useless.  There  is  no  wouder,  therefore,  that  npinioti  in 
England  has  declared  for  their  abolition.  It  ib  known  that 
iwo-ihirds  of  the  loembers  of  the  new  House  of  Comnione  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  fiovernment  will  vote  for  their 
abolition,  and  next  sesmon  will  thcrel'ore  see  thcin  finally 
removed  from  the  statute  book. 

In  Scotland  the  principle  of  tewlslation  has  not  yet  gone 
to  far.    IJut  it  has  gone  thus  far,  that  the  Court  of  Session 
may  deprive  a  husband  of  any  rij^'ht  of  prii|)erty  Ids  wife 
■ucceedii  to,  and  that  she  has  an  absolute  right  to  all  that  she 
hnakes  by  her  own  e:(ertioiis,  even  though  livinji  with  him. 
t}tow.  having  thua  recognised  her  right  lu  all  for  which  she 
fwrka.  it  is  absurd  to  deny  her  equal  right  to  what  she  gains 
without  working.    In  the  case  of  the  energetic  or  skilful  we 
bnve  established  the  rule  of  separate  property.    We  have 
ri'diiunced  the  doctrine  that  separate  properly  means  un- 
frniiaine  indejiendence,  domestic  jars,  foi-eusie  disputes.  Then 
lince  in  the  case  of  married  women  who  are  authord,  artists, 
actresses,  doctors,    nurses,    cooks,    fai;torv    hands,  or  field 
lalwiiirera,  we  recognise  that  they  may  with  propriety  do  what 
lliej  like  with  their  own,  and  may  }irevent  their  hushands 
frnm  meddling  with  it,  what  possible  plea  remains  for  saying 
lliit  ihey  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  what  tliey  like  with 
money  that  comes  to  them  as  a  legacy  or  as  nearest  of  kin  ? 
It  is  puerile  and  paltry  in  men,  having  already  conceded  that 
mmtDon  justice  is  on  the  side  of  women  in  regard  to  what 
they  earn,  to  refuse  the  same  concession  as  to  what  tliey 
inberit. 

The  absurdity  is  the  greater,  because  there  is  probably  not 
e  individual  listening  to  this  Paper  who,  if  hia  daughter  or 
taler  were  about  to  marry,  or  if  he  intended  to  give  or  leave 
lo  her  some  money,  ivould  not  take  legal  precaulions  that 
be  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  by  her  husband.  Nay,  he 
f>wld  certainly  go  further  than  it  is  proposed  the  law  should 
.  for  he  would  stipulate  that  she  should  not  even  have  power 
give  it  to  her  husband.  Very  probably,  indeed,  he  would 
*»e  it  to  trustees  to  preserve  for  the  lady's  benefit.  That  is 
ft  course  which  the  general  law  of  the  country  cannot  adopt, 
for  it  is  obviously  impracticable  that  every  married  woman 
should  apply  to  a  Court  to  nominate  trustees  for  her  property. 
Small  properties*  would  not  bear  the  cwt,  large  ones  would 
demand  an  investigation  for  which  judges  cannot  aftiird  the 
time.  But  what  the  law  can  usefully  and  reasonably  do  is  to 
put  a  married  woman  in  as  nearly  as  may  lie  the  position  of 
independence  and  security  which  her  own  relatives  would 
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desire  to  secure  for  her.  If  sbe  haa  been  imprudent  enougli 
tti  marry  without  a  settlement,  the  law  can  declare  that  she 
shtill  be  ftt  least  in  no  worse  a  position  than  if  a  proper 
contract  hail  been  entered  into.  It  can  do  this  by  reserving 
to  her  after  marriage  the  power  of  still  dealing  with  her  own 
property  in  the  same  way  as  she  might  before  marriage.  Xor 
is  any  man  who  marries  a  woman  possessed  of  means,  without 
feeing  thtm  [iroperly  secured  on  herself,  entitled  to  the 
t<malU't;t  co m nil ee ration  for  the  losa  of  his  expected  gain  by  iho 
law  doing  that  which  he  ought  in  justice  and  honour  to  have 
insieted  should  be  done. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  in  these  suggestions  it  is 
pro]Hwed  to  deal  only  with  rules  of  law  which  take  effect  in 
the  absence  of  conditions,  contracts,  or  settlements.  It  would 
remain  as  fully  as  now  in  the  jiower  of  .1  testator  to  give  pro- 
jierty  to  a  married  or  unmarried  wuruan  under  such  limitations 
of  her  [wwers  as  he  thinks  fit.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  parties  before  marriage  to  make  any  arrangements  they 
think  best  suited  to  theniselvos.  It  would  be  in  the  [lOwer  of 
either  husband  or  wife  to  give  to  the  other,  independently  of 
contract,  such  property  or  privileges  as  affection,  or  even  im- 
prudence, may  dictate.  The  law  as  to  the  revocabilily  of 
deeds  might,  indeed,  projierly  remain  intact,  hut  that  law  does 
not  and  would  not  at^eet  what  one  of  the  parties  haa  given 
to  the  other,  so  long  as  the  wish  to  give  continues. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  alterations  already  made 
iu  the  law  in  this  dircctimi  have  fully  provided  (as  it  is 
intended  in  any  future  extensions  still  further  to  provide)  that 
a  hui?ljaud  thus  deprived  of  right  to  his  wife's  property  shall 
be  equally  relieved  from  liability  for  her  debts.  Each  of  the 
parties  will  he  entitled  to  act  independently,  hut  neither  will 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  other.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  wife  possessed  of  property  will  be  as  fully  bound  to 
sup[Mirt  an  indigent  husband  as  a  husband  la  now  bound  to 
BU|)port  his  wife. 

The  question  remains,  what  should  be  the  relative  liabili- 
ties of  the  parties  for  the  joint  maintenance  of  the  household? 
On  this  head  1  must  confess  that  I  difl'er  in  opinion  from  thoee 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  Bills  in  both  England  and  .Scot- 
laniL  They  have  deemed  that  because  the  husband  i^  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  the  bread-winner,  he  should  be  alone 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  family.  That  is  very  sound 
doctrine  when  it  is  consistent  with  the  fa«ts.  But  if  the  hus- 
band is  ill,  or  has  lieeti  unfortunate,  while  the  wife  is  able  to 
luake  a  fortune,  1  cannot  see  why  he  should  maiutaiu  the 
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family  and  she  should  not.  If  she  has  an  income  from  any 
sonrce.  and  he  oue  from  a  different  source,  it  may  be  less  or 
greater,  hut  in  either  case  I  cannot  see  why  hia  income  alone 
(houlii  War,  while  hers  is  exempt,  the  charges  of  the  joint 
falaiiliihment  and  of  tlie  children  iif  which  both  are  parents. 
Tlicjn^t  course  seems  to  me  to  be  that  each  should  eontrilnite 
mwrfiinjE  lo  their  respective  means.  But  as  creditors  for 
hiiUBtliold  supplies  cannot  be  re'|uired  to  apjiortion  their 
liireount*  on  this  looting,  I  would  allow  tlicm  to  sue  either  the 
Iiiisband  or  the  wife,  but  concede  to  the  party  who  pay'^  a 
ri;;bt  to  a  rateable  contribution  (within  reasonable  limits  of 
time)  from  the  other.  This  nile  would  work  with  no  greater 
^{itKculty  thnn  that  whtcli  assigns  lo  a  wife  [lin-mimey  or  para- 
[ilitmalia — that  is  to  say,  it  would  work  itself  by  mutual 
MTiDgeinent. 

IL  Let  ue  now  proceed  to  consider  the  respective  righta 
iif  a  aurviving  hiisbantl  or  wife  after  the  death  o!  the  other. 

A*  regards  real  property  the  ancient  law  of  ICnfiland  and 
Siviliaiid  was  very  similar.  It  still  {rives  to  the  husband,  if  a 
piiild  has  been  born,  ailhough  it  may  have  predeeeiwed,  a  rif;ht 
1(1  ilie  wife's  whole  estate  for  his  life  ;  and  it  gave  to  the  wife, 
whether  a  mother  or  not,  a  right  to  one-third  of  the  rental  of 
herdeceased  husband's  estate.  By  slalute  in  1834  this  lust 
right  was  placed  in  the  optiiiu  of  the  husband  in  England,  but 
it  miiains  indefeasible  in  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  the  husband  is  in 
England  tJie  wife's  sole  personal  representative  ;  and  as  slia 
Ciiiild  not  mnke  a  will  williont  his  consent  his  right  was  inde- 
fciLiibte,  But  the  statute  of  ISTO,  as  we  liave  flecn,  places  by 
far  the  larger  [ifirtion  of  a  wife's  pro|terty  in  the  position  of 
liiir:;;  settled  to  her  sole  and  sep.irate  use,  and  therefore  she 
call  HOW  by  will  exclude  her  husband  entirely  from  snch  pro- 
fta  the  husband's  death  intestate  the  wife  takes  a 
third  or  a  half  of  bis  personalty,  according  as  there  iire  or  are 
iwi  children;  but  from  this  lie  may  by  will  entirely  exclude 
her. 

In  Scotland  the  rules  are  more  complicated,  owing  to  the 
theory  that  the  personal  property  of  the  two  partiea 
■ame  on  marriage  a  joint  fund.  If  the  marriage  was  dis- 
ved  within  u  year  and  a  day,  the  survivor,  and  the  repre- 
ntiitives  of  the  deceased,  resumed  their  own.  This  continued 
to  he  the  law  till  1K58.  But,  after  the  lajise  of  a  year  and  a  day, 
rin  the  death  of  either  the  joint  fund  was  divided  into  three  or 
two  piivts.  according  as  there  were  or  wore  not  children.  Of 
these  parts  the  deceased  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  one  by  will ; 
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one  part  went  to  the  survivor,  ami  one-third  to  the  children,  if 
any.  But  this  rule  of  an  equal  division  of  the  partnership 
fund,  taking  no  accimnt  of  the  amounts  respectively  eoalri- 
buted,  led  to  some  obvious  injustice.  It  was  therefore  altered 
by  statute  in  1866  so  far  a&  to  relieve  a  husband  from  the 
injustice  of  losing  his  property  by  his  wife's  predecease.  But, 
liy  a  remarkable  nnd  <(iiite  ext'eptional  ovcTsif^hl  of  the  Lepis- 
lature,  the  wife  was  not  at  the  fianie  time  relieved  of  the  in- 
justice of  losing  her  property  on  her  husband's  predeceaiw. 
Whiit  is  perlmpa  still  more  remarkable,  the  Inwvcrs  of  SuOI- 
land,  whom  we  know  on  their  own  anthoril.y  to  be  ns  ansioui 
In  guard  a  woman's  interests  aa  their  own,  have  been  fur  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  so  overpowered  with  work  that  thcv 
have  not  been  able  to  f'ratne  an  Act  to  remedy  the  oversigliL 
Therefiire,  ns  the  law  now  stands,  a  husband  in  .Scotland  hu 
not  only  the  sjieniliug  of  his  wife's  property  during  ber  liff, 
hut  he  keeps  it  nil  at  ber  death  for  his  own  alwolute  uw, 
Bubject  only  to  the  elaiio  of  bis  own  ehildren  to  a  share  at  li'u 
death  ;  while,  on  the  husbanrl's  death,  his  surviving  wife  t«k«, 
as  before,  only  a  half  or  a  thirtf,  even  althoupb  t^be  ni»y  liar* 
eontributed  the  whole.  The  husband's  ebiklren,  even  if  byi 
former  inarringe.  take  one-third,  hii*  legatees  <ir  next-iif-kin 
take  another  third  (or  ft  half,  if  there  be  no  chiMren),  and  tho 
widow  is  left  with  only  one-half  or  a  third.  It  is  true  that  this 
in  some  cases  may  have  been  entirely  derived  from  her  hu»- 
band's  estate,  but  it  may  quite  as  well  happen  that  it  is  sll 
that  remains  of  her  own.  to  which  be  had  added  nothing  at  iJl. 

All  this  is  anomalous  and  without  principle.  Inslewl, 
therefore,  of  ftirther  discussing  rules  which  supply  no  intelli- 
gible guide  for  legislation,  let  us  exmaider  what  commmi  senst 
may  suggest. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  reasonable,  and  consistent  with  tlip 
general  feeling  of  mankind,  that  when  one  of  two  married  pcrsoiw 
dies  the  survivor  should  not  be  left  without  sufficient  means 
of  support.  This  is  the  motive  of  settlements  on  marriage. 
And  while  this  provision  should  be  independent  of  the  caprice 
of  the  deceased,  it  should  be  equally  unaft'ected  hy  the  aeci- 
dent  of"a  child  having  been  bom  or  not,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  also  that  the  old  Roman  rule,  which  is  adopted  in 
the  Code  Napoleon  and  in  Scotland,  giving  to  children  an 
indefeasible  nght  to  a  portion  of  their  parents'  property 
(observe,  a  jmrtion  only,  not  the  whole),  is  sound  and  bene- 
ficial. But  it  eecms  elear  that  all  these  legal  prnvisiong 
should  he  equally  exigible  from  real  or  fmm  personal  property, 
eince  if  iliey  are  just  as  respects  investments  of  money  in  stocks, 
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tiier  muet  be  equally  just  as  legards  iuvestments  of  money 
LI]  iand- 

HTiat  I  would  propose,  (lien,  is,  that  if  there  are  children 
<inMhird  of  the  prop(?rty  of  each  parent  should  on  his  or  her 
dfstb  be  divided  among  them,  subject  to  any  condition  which 
miy  he  tViought  reasouuble  for  limiting  the  total  amount  to 
i^niji  child. 

But  when  we  come  to  con:<idcr  what  provieioi)  should  be 
made  by  law  for  the  survivor  of  huBhand  and  wife,  we  must 
rcmembrr  that  it  may  very  well  happen  that  the  survivor  ia 
iie  wealthier  of  the  two.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  poorer,  if 
"ving,  should  inherit  something  from  the  wealth  of  the 
afied ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  that,  if  the  survivor  is  llie 
«?allhier,  he  or  ahe  should  take  a  portion  from  the  scantier 
US  of  the  deceased,  which  would  otherwise  go  by  will  or 
:nt.  Now  that  we  are  proposing  to  secure  to  each  the  full 
(tijoyment  of  their  own  separate  estate,  it  is  evident  that  we 
uu^t  take  some  account  of  ita  amount  in  regulating  any  claims 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.    But  this  can  be  done  without 

The  common  consent  of  both  countries  has  fixed  the  rea- 
ble  provision  of  a  survivor  at  one-third  or  one-half.  Let 
tftke  this  amount  as  the  basis  of  the  new  rule,  and  apply  it 
in  tuch  a  way  as  to  make  the  income  of  the  survivor  equal  to 
jiroportion  of  what  had  been  the  jomt  income  during  the 
mwringe.  Under  this  system,  if  the  separate  estate  be!oii"ing 
t(i  llie  survivor  exceeded  one-half  of  the  separate  estate  of  the 
dM-Msed,  after  deduction  of  the  children's  share,  he  or  she  would 
hii  e  no  legal  claim  on  the  deceased's  estate.  But  if  the  estate 
of  llie  survivor  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  deceased, 
iieiir  she  would  be  entitled  to  chtim  from  the  executors  as 

jucli  as  would  make  it  up  to  such  half.  Thus,  if  A  and  B 
t  die  two  married  persons,  aud  A  predeceases  leaving  3,UO0/., 
c  children,  if  any,  would  take  1,0110/.  among  them,  and 
S.iiUO/.  would  rcmaiu.  B  would  have  no  claim  on  this,  ii'  hia 
»r  her  own  property  exceeded  1,(XK1/. ;  but  if  less  than  1,000/,, 
\r.  or  she  would  be  entitled  to  claim  so  much  as  would  make  it 
up  to  l.OOOt  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  rule 
would  be  very  simple,  and  would  work  with  uo  difficulty.  In 
the  great  majority  of  casea  it  would  be  evidently  just. 

f  have  said  that  real  estate  ought  to  be  taken  into  com- 
potAtion  equally  with  personal.  This  would  get  rid  of  all 
uumalies  W)nuected  with  dower.  The  wife  would  have  dower 
"  «he  needed  it,  and  if  the  personalty  were  insulEcicnt;  in 
cases  she  would  have  no  right.  With  regard  to  courtesy. 
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it  may  bp  a  mattPr  of  cnn  side  rati  nn  whether  a  slight  differcnw 
in  tlie  nile  might  he  admitted.  It  may  be  argued  with  sonit 
forct;,  that  nn  the  death  nf  a  wife  it  is  mure  natural  that  her 
husband  sliould  take  the  property  for  his  life,  rathiT  than  that 
he  should  be  ousted  by  her  aou.  Yet  cases  may  also  occur  (m 
where  the  son  is  by  a  firat  marriage)  ia  which  it  is  unfair  ihaU 
the  son  should  he  kept  out  by  the  hushnnd.  I  do  not  thuikr 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  rijjht  of  courtesy 
over  a  wife's  whole  lands.  The  husband's  absolute  right; 
should  be  limited  (as  the  wife's  i^)  to  one-third  of  the  joints 
married  inoimie.  But  the  wife  would,  of  couree.  have  thg 
power  of  giving  bim  by  will  a  further  right.  And  if  she  dit-a 
intestate  the  husband  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  poaie»^ 
sion,  80  long  as  he  is  the  father  of  the  actual  heir. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  I  have  made  them  in  generic 
terms  aj>|i!icable  equally  to  the  law  of  ICnglanil  and  ScolliimJ 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  as£imilut«« 
on  such  a  baais.    It  is  already  in  many  points  identical,  aa^ 
oach  eucceaaiye  change  brings  it  closer  in  the  two  countrieqi 
Legislation  as  to  Scotland  has  always  followed  close  on 
heels  of  that  which  takes  place  in  England.    At  this  nionipnt 
there  is  in  Scotland  a  general  admission  that  a  Bill  must  bo 
passed  extending  to  Scotland  the  rules  of  the  English  Act  of 
187U.    Bui  as  we  have  seen  that  these  rules  contain  the  whole 
principle  of  the  separation  of  the  property  of  the  two  s|)ousei, 
and  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  wife's,  and  as  it  ig 
absolutely  certain  that  in  a  year  or  two  every  remaining  «. 
ception  to  that  principle  will  he  removed,  it  would  be  more 
rational  in  Scotsmen  to  consider  the  future  than  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  past.    For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
question  has  been  by  successive  Bills  brought  tinder  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  and  of  the  various  legal  corporation*. 
Every  one  of  these  bodies  has  admitted  that  changes  must  W 
made.    Nearly  all  have  urged  that  (iovernment  should  ileal 
with  the  whole  r|uestiitn.    The  Faculty  of  Advocates  has  tiiii 
year  recommended  the  issuing  of  a  commission  '  to  coDsidor 
and  report  upon  the  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  mBiriod 
women  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  assimilation,  or 
at  all  events  to  report  upon  the  law  of  Scotland  with  a  view 
to  amendment,'    But  a  commission  is  a  feeble  and  uscle* 
expedient  in  regard  to  a  question  which  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  debated  in  every  session  of  Parliament,  and  in 
regard  to  which  legislation  has  already  made  vital  changes  It 
is  beyrind  doubt  that  Parliament  will  not  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestions for    assimilation   which   involve  abaudoiuueut  «>£ 
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printyplea  already  established,  and  which  io  EngUn<]  will  be 
uiii|uestionably  further  carried  out.  It  would  be  woll  if  Scot«- 
mpn  would  look  these  facts  in  the  face;  and  since  we  all 
i^rt  that  amendments  are  required,  our  wisest  course  would 
bo  lo  join  with  Rnglishnien  in  framing  at  once  a  measure 
which  shall  settle  the  (jueslion  for  both  countries  on  a  broad 
and  rational  basis. 


PISCDSSIOM. 

Mtb.  Wolstkn holme  Ei.mv  (Ccmgleton)  said  the  writer  of  the  P*pnr 
Mtti«d  to  tlnim  that  the  wife  Kliuuld  bo  Ijeld  equKlly  liable  with  the 
hiabttiid  I'oc  ibe  household  expenditure ;  but  nhe  thought  that  there 
tierv  thrw!  poiDla  in  wliich  the  lavir  at  present  ^avu  a  very  serinus 
wtcaulM^e  to  the  husband,  and  before  it  would  be  junt  and  equitaljle  to 
c!»iflj  Errriii  the  wife  an  equiil  contribution  t<i  the  household  expeiidi- 
lure,  liiese  three  poinlj  ouglit  to  be  rectified.  In  the  first  place,  ihe 
I  WHS  the  only  servant  who  re<^eiTed  no  wages.  In  every  depart, 
lot'  lile  (he  wife  hod  an  immense  amount  of  labour — in  the  upper 
,  of  9U  peri  n  lea  den  ce,  and  in  the  lower  claasef,  of  actual  lilUDual 
ork — ^wbich  did  not  full  to  the  hufhand'a  share,  and  for  which  he 
dill  Dot  L-ontribute  any  equivaleut  in  labour.  lu  the  next  place,  it  wm 
nndnubtedly  the  legal  right  of  the  huabaud  nt  prenetit  to  regulate  the 
houwliold  exjieiiditure.  In  the  third  place,  it  ought  never  to  he  for. 
Ipjlltn  tliat  according  to  Ent;liBh  law — and  she  helinred  also  according 
J  Id  rliij  law  of  Scotland — tlie  liither  was  the  sole  le^al  cn^itodian  of  the 
[rfciHrHi.  The  wife  had  no  riglil  over  her  own  child.  The  mother  of 
lu  illei^ltimale  child  had  to  some  extent  the  gimrdian'thip  of  the  child, 
H  wife  hud  no  right  of  guardianship.  While  her  husband  was 
;  she  had  no  Buch  right,  and  the  husband  might  by  his  will  make 
Dger  guardian  of  the  children,  removing  the  control  of  them 
ilulely  Irom  the  molhtr.  If  the  IniKhand  slumld  dio  making  no 
nintmcnt  of  a  guardian,  the  mi'lVier  mifriit  be  appointed  gnardian  by 
:  Court  i  but  even  then  she  had  no  powpr  to  provide  for  the  children 
the  evtnt  of  her  own  death  by  appointing  anolJier  guardian  to 
H'-ceed  her.  Before  the  law  compelled  a  wife  lo  contribute  equally 
fith  the  hu^'mud  to  the  household  e):])eiiditure,  theiie  three  things  to 
ch  ahe  iiad  referred  should  be  uarefiilly  considered  and  to  some 
eut  modi  lied. 

Mr.  l.'itAHLES  McLaren,  M.P.,  thought  that  the  law  on  such  a 
ar  as  lUi-  ripht  to  the  guardianship  of  children  ought  to  be  altered, 
iiidflpendent  basis,  without  any  regard  to  tlie  ijupstion  of 
irWe  properly  ol"  husbands  and  wives.  No  doubt  the  tendency 
of  modem  legialution  had  been  (o  reduce  the  chaotic  stale  of  the  law 
to  order  on  the  princi]iie  of  encounitring,  na  far  na  posaihif,  a  separate 
ownership  of  property  between  hoaband  dnd  wife;  but  he  thimeht  the 
Paper  just  r^iid  had  some  very  valiwiile  suggestions  in  a  contrary 
direction.    No  doubt  anything  was  better  than  the  present  state  of  the 
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lun  of  Englund  on  tlila  question.  It  Msemed  to  liiin  thiit  the  relntiona 
ol  liustinuci  aud  wife  were  reliilicQn  wliidi  ouglit  to  he  Jiiint ;  nod  tiiat, 
MS  Ikr  aa  poafible,  those  joint  ridatinns  oiigbc  In  lie  uxlonded  to  ilie 
BuVijecC  III  property.  He  tlit^relori!  welcomed  with  feeliiigx  of  intereU 
tlif  ri'itifirka  in  the  Paper  which  were  directed  towards  tliis  joint 
partnership  doctrine.  He  could  tint  help  thinkiriE;  that,  no  fitr  Iram 
husbnml.t  iind  wives  being  permitted  to  enjoy  their  property  in  such 
iibBoIiiUi  separatiou,  tliere  ought  to  be  an  (iidefeusible  right  ol'survivor- 
ahip  ill  each  spouse  in  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the  Juint  esIAt^. 
Tliut  wait  to  his  mind  u  point  at  which  law  aniendnient  ought  lo 
aim  :  and  he  could  uot  help  feeling  tliat  tins  end  could  only  be  allaitted 
by  giving  the  wife  a  more  complete  independecce  than  she  at  preseot 
poasefised.  The  paper  just  road  did  noi  go  fiir  into  the  question  of  the 
right  of  contract.  That  was  a  branch  of  English  law  which  was  al 
present  uot  only  confused,  but  he  did  not  think  he  waa  going;  too  Ikr 
when  he  »aid  thiit  it  was  abnolutely  unluteiligible.  Under  the  old  Itw 
the  wife  had  no  right  to  (.'onlnict,  but  the  iiiconvenience  of  that  course 
had  been  bo  xtroiigly  feU  tlmt  Parliament  had  interfered.  The  wife 
had  now  a  limited  right  to  contract,  but  where  that  riglit  began 
Hnd  where  it  ended  was  really  unknowu  lo  all  practical  iuviyen. 
hi  the  city  of  London  the  wife  had  the  fulleai  right  to  contnuit, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Cotirva;  but  on  llie  other  inde  ol 
Tenipla  Bar  the  wife  had  no  right  worth  speaking  of.  She  might  liavs 
power  to  contract  in  the  name  of  her  husband,  a  very  ijuestionable  rigbt, 
und  difficult  to  a'tcertain.  Then,  again,  if  a  wrong  was  done  io  t 
married  woiiiau,  she  bad  no  right  to  sue  for  compensation  in  her  own 
name.  It  did  seem  a  very  curious  state  of  tilings  that  our  law  moAt 
no  provision  for  the  wife's  right  of  property  in  her  own  person  u 
against  third  partita.  He  did  not  think  that  enough  attention  h*d 
been  givra  to  thetie  two  points.  Thi-y  heard  a  great  deid  ikbour  ibe 
right  of  -^uccea^ion,  but  uot  enough  up'in  the  wile's  right  to  contract 
and  the  wife's  right  to  receive  cou)|>enBation  in  respect  of  injuries. 

Mr.  IrV.  Ghiffith  (London)  did  not  think  that  tlie  sejinration  of 
pro|«n.y  woii  so  umch  called  for  aa  some  supposed.  He  thou);ht  that 
if  they  louked  at  the  whole  matter  carefully,  it  would  be  found  iliai  the 
8e|iunilion  of  property  of  husband  and  wile  had  a  tendency  to  proiaoie 
division;  and  everything  which  tended  to  couse  dittuuion  between 
hiiBbuiid  and  wife  would  not  only  be  an  injury  to  the  parlies  thoni- 
selves,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  Me  admitted  that  in  times  pxa 
there  had  b>'eh  great  evils.  It  did  seem  liurd  that  a  lady  of  genina 
who  produced  works  of  literuiiire  or  iirt  shuuld  be  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  profits  of  ber  liibour.  It  did  seem  hard  that  in  the  li'Wer 
rankii  of  life  a  brutal  husliand  slioiild  be  at  liberty  Co  c<'me  homo 
uikke  a  wife  give  up  the  wages  she  had  earned.  I'he^e  things 
liard.  but  they  were  exceptional.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  o 
not  to  be  the  Ne[uiratioii  oE  goods,  but  the  settlement  of  the  propert 
the  family. 

Mr.  JIastihos,  M.P.,  aaid  that  lie  did  not  wish  it  to  be  nnderstood 
that.  n»  fur  as  he  was  concerned,  he  bused  his  advocacy  of  any  uhang« 
in  the  £agUali  law  relutiug  to  the  property  of  married  wutiieD  ugaa 
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inilividutil  hnrdsihip.    TheRC  miglit  be  iisel'n!  in  illUBlniting 
(lie lirffcts  of  tho  luw  nu<i  lu  cnllint;  pTibliu  ntt^nlioo  to  it;  bill  lliey 
not  llie  thing  for  wliicb  P.irl  lament  onplit  to  legislate.    Tbe  real 
ion  was,  on  whitt  broucl  principle,  iis  nlFecting  every  one,  wbalevsr 
individiiKl  circiiiiistiiiicea  mig-lil  he,  the  l;iw -ihoulci  proceed;  and 
tlirna*™  why,  ever  since  he  harl  tiirneil  ntlimtion  to  the  Biihject,  he 
In,!  adrocjited  iin  entire  diiiiige  iti  the  liiw  willi  regard  lo  ihe  property 
d  miiiried  women  wiis  hmiiiw^  ht-  thought  the  priiiciplu  on  which  our 
prtKnt  lavf  went  w«s  wrong.    The  prini^ipie  on  which  the  law  went 
10  irifilie  the  set  of  marriage  confiBcule  the  property  of  a  woman 
tirt'iit  oE  her  husband.    If  it  was  dci-irable  that  the  property  of  a 
ltd  womnn  iu  nny  cane  should  pass  to  lier  liiiaband.  elie  cculd  give 
■to  him,  or  il  might  be  formally  nrade  over  lo  him  after  marriage  or 
if  marriage,  by  selttemant  or  otlierwiae;  but  thai  iieccaaiirily,  and 
ihfict  of  law,  mnrridge  being  eontraeted,  (be  property  of  the  wifa 
lid  become  the  projierty  of  tVie  huabiind  was  radically  wrong.  It 
not  the  original  pomtnon  law  of  England,  though  believed  t  ■  b( 
Ue  s]H>lce  aa  to  what  was  practically  the  cnie,  not  as  to  wtiat 
theurvt'cally  the  case.    When  the  eoiiimon  law — ^l.liiit  in,  ibe  legal 
inrn  uf  the  land — arose,  the  circimistancea  of  society  were  very  dif- 
■nl  from  what  ihey  are  at  present.    At  that  time  land  was  almost 
only  property  held  by  a  woman,  except  her  jewels.    Now  tbe  law 
EiieLind  did  not,  and  does  not,  confiscate  the  landed  property  of 
llr  wife.    On  the  contrary,  nil  tliat  tbe  busbtmd  ever  attained  wa.s  a 
liltr  iiitereat  iu  the  property.     He,  no  doubt,  hud  the  munagfment  of 
tlfbijd.    He  repreaentcd  her,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do — be  fulfilled 
Ifef  Ii'ud.il  obligations  under  which  the  land  wa.s  held  ;  but  lie  could 
W  mII  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.    In  one  way  or  other,  whether 
tj  dwoeiiding  to  her  son,  or  by  iillimal*ly,  in  the  absence  of  issue, 
ig  lo  lier  heirs,  the  land  remained  in  the  family  of  the  wife.  It 
IKK  th*  case,  therefore,  that  the  common  law  of  England  looked 
marri.ige  a."*  an  act  which  ought  to  confiecate  the  property  of  tbe 
On  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  only  property  which  the 
took  much  cognisance  of  in  tlioae  days,  it  carefully  preserved  the 
!y  of  tlie  wife  upon  marriage.    He  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
tint  fiict,  l>eciiiue  it  was  impoi  tinDt,  as  bearing  upon  the  principle  on 
vlucU  I'oriinment  ought  to  proceed,  and  showing  that  it  abould  go 
nthgr  on  the  line  of  the  real  old  common  law  of  the  country  thun  on 
I^Iuf  the  slate  of  things  which  }i^  gradually  sprung  itp.    As  time 
»«o»  un,  perHonnl  property  grew  until  it  vastly  excetdi^d  the  property 
in  hnd,  and  no  doubt  ladies  were  now  chiefly  interested  in  persona! 
property.    The  common  law  Itwik  no  notice  of  that,  and,  as  lime  went 
m,  th»  injUBlice  became  apparent,  and  the  Coiirta  of  Ei]uily  stepped 
in  U>  remedy  that  injustice;  and  he  really  did  not  know  how  it  waa 
tH»t  tiir<se  who  wifre  conversant  with  our  Court.i  of  Equity,  and  who 
l«lieved  that  they  hud  done  entire  jostice  between  husband  and  wife, 
d  hesitate  in  recommending  and  supporting  tliis  change  of  the 
Parliament  was  now  only  atked  to  do  what  judges  in  Courts 
iiity  had  always  done  when  applied  to  on  behalf  of  the  wife.  He 
DDI  imderstand  why  they  should  tell  a  woman — as  they  now  did 
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practically — tlint  ibe  law  would,  on  the  one  hand,  c..nfi9<»t« 
properly  wlien  she  murried,  hut  that  shn  niipht  have  a  remedy-  ''^  ^ 
ooiild  Hffnrd  it.  by  going  to  a  Court  of  F.qnity.  He  woulJ  aaV,  "Do 
juBliue  from  the  hcginning.  Protect  from  the  bpgiiining  ihp  pr"l*''J 
ol  the  woman,  by  eimplv  providing  ihnt  marriage  uhall  not  operiii*  m 
liny  way  to  lake  out  of  the  hajuU  of  n  womsn  that  which  belongs  to  her; 
ihnt  il'ahe  niakpa  a  contract  of  uiiilrimony,  she  will  be  as  much 
mistresB  of  her  own  money  ne  of  lier  own  land,  and  aa  she  is  now  of  1"* 
own  eiirnings.'  He  btlieved  thnt  was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
LegisliLture  niuiit  proceed,  and  that  the  taw  would  doi  be  (aliKlactory 
until  that  principle  hud  been  embodied  in  an  Act.  He  had  tin  doubt 
that  when  the  subject  ciimo  lo  be  fiiirly  utated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
iiions  by  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  the  Honse  woiild  adopt  that  view,  snd 
resolve  that  the  Government  mensure  should  put  thi'  liiw  of  property  of 
marriiij  women  upon  a  footing  of  eKjiediency  aa  well  as  justice,  and 
priivide  that  alter  a  woman  wax  married  she  should  be  as  much 
mistresa  of  her  property  as  she  was  before. 

Miss  Becker  ( MmicheKter)  said  nhe  wished  ^e  could  share  the 
confidence  expressed  by  Mr,  Hasticigs  of  an  amendment  of  the  law  on 
thi?  subject  taking  place  within  the  next  sesiiion  or  twit  nf  Parliament. 
Slie  WBB  one  of  those  who  did  not  believe  tiiat  il  was  possible  to  secure 
B  satisfactory  amendment  of  the  law  on  the  suhjecl  ol'  the  property  of 
married  women  eo  long  aa  those  luimorried  women  who  had  not 
ncuepted  the  conditions  of  u  malrinionial  cmtract  were  deprived 
of  any  voice  in  wattling  those  conditions.    She  believed  that  iliere 
were  unmarried   women   heailntirg   lo   conirnct  matrimony  from 
an  indisposition  to  snhmit  ihemnelves  to  the  exiating  conditions  of  lbs 
contract;  and  that  thoiv  who  had  accepted  the  conirnct  had  a  sense  oC 
humiliation,  and  that  the  belter  the  charncttr  of  the  husband  the  i»or<* 
likely  he  was  to  be  a.4iamed  of  the  condiliona  under  which  he  joiofi 
the  conlriict.    One  ol  the  great  obstuclia  which  met  them  at  ever^-tum 
in  the  diHcnasion  of  the  question  was  the  notion  that  the  projierty  or 
the  wife  was  to  bo  hfr  Be[ianite  properly.    She  wnnted  to  get  rid  »f 
thi'-  idea  altngetlier.    Why  sliould  they  have  tins  idea  of  sepiriile  pro- 
perlv  on  the  part  of  ihe  wife  whwi  nobody  spoke  of  the  prof>eriy  ol' th« 
husband  as  liiii  separate  property  7   When  a  man  entered  into  mntriagsl 
his  property  wa.s  his  own.    He  was  owner  of  tl)e  property,  but  he  vtaM 
not  suppiosod  to  keep  liis  profierty  for  his  si^imrute  use.     At  any  ratM 
theoretically  he  was  not  stippoHed  to  do  ho,  though  they  did  not  knowl 
wl  at  might  have  been  the  cane  practically  sometimCK.    Tde  mere  facM 
of  ownership  should  tiot  be  held  to  imjilv  any  idea  that  the  propert™ 
WHH  to  he  used  separately  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  notion  that  iliviaiotiB 
in  families  would  he  caused  by  an  equitable  cliunge  in  the  law  huji 
arisen  from  importinc  these  words  '  separate  um'  into  the  ijuoN'ioo.l 
The  Act  of  1870,  though  it  relieved  wives  of  a  preal  injustice  aticFl 
grievance,  did  alsoagreat  deal  of  harm.    They  had  heard  "f  the  invest- 
menlB  that  mipht  be  innde  under  that  Act.    She  believed  they  were 
practically  nil,  a<id  tliat  no  iiivestnionls  worth  apeiiking  of  had  lioefi 
made  utider  tlmt    Act.    Blinkers  objected  to  take  the  accounts  of 
married  women  without  the  husband's  written  consent,  aud  had  heti' 
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tiled  and  refnaed  to  honour  ttieir  chaques  it  their  hoHbanda  forbade 
iJjsm,  while  Wockhrokera  also  objected  lo  do  buBiness  liir  married 
fomm.    She  vms  U>\A  that  a  married  woman  aeparatpd  from  her  hua- 
nd,  and  who  wanted  to  invent  money,  could  not  do  bo,  although  she 
d  no  beoelit  from  her  married  slate  and  was  judioiuilly  separated 
n  her  hna^Nnd.   There  wan  anotiier  cUuee  m  the  Act  of  Parliament 
-ninjt  persons  nl>out  to  marry  lo  agree  thnt  any  specified  properly 
Innginu  lo  tiie  wife  before  marriage  tilioulii  remuin  her  He[iarate  pro- 
-fCv  tiiei  marriage ;  but  that  claune  hni!  not  lieen  taken  advantage  of, 

0  leemed  to  be  a  dead  letter.  With  regard  to  making  tlie  wife  liable 
&  proportion  of  ilie  expenses  of  the  household,  before  they  could  do 

1  they  would  recjuire  Ki  provide  lliat  wime  portion  of  the  property 
die  bouHehold  should  be  devoted  to  the  houeehoid  expen^teti.  She 
-A  hardly  point  out  the  practical  inconvenience  of  a  law  wiiich  pre- 

mded  lo  di>termine  what  proportions  of  the  incnmi;  of  hiiabaod  and 
(bould  be  spent  on  their  hutiiiehold.  It  would  be  a  monstrous 
fiir  the  law  to  step  in  and  make  the  wife'a  property  liable  for  the 
[eti»s  of  the  household,  while  the  law  giive  the  huiiliand  the  sole 
-iTol  of  their  liousdioid  expenditure.  If  huabanda  might  be  trurted 
provide  for  tlieniBelveB  and  their  fiiniiliea  accnrdiiig  to  llieir  own 
ins.  nivfi  also  might  be  trUKted  to  do  so.  Wiven  lived  at  liome 
tliHQ  tlicir  huabiiadg,  and  their  own  personal  comfort  depended 
llie  state  of  the  household,  and  tliey  might  be  safely  trusted 
lie  sime  degree  ax  husbaniis  were  as  to  what  proportion  of 
if  property  they  would  spend  Upon  their  homes  and  families. 
■  eniirely  and  cordially  assented  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
"iigs,  that  ihey  nought  this  ali<Tution  of  the  law  not  on  the  ground 
<nntrti«'nt  in  exceplional  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule  of  right  tor  all. 
'  iation  ought  to  be  tio  framed  as  to  be  jnst  for  all,  and  thoy  should 
iiisin[<I  to  [>al1i!it>>  evils  which  a  principle  of  the  Liw  had  caused, 
f  liiw  lis  rfgarded  liinded  projieriy  was  no  doubt  what  had  been  slated 
Mr.  Jl.islings  ;  but  was  it  a  liict  that  thi»  wok  known  to  he  the  law  ? 
f  knpw  a  ciise  many  years  ago,  in  which  a  large  limde<l  estiite  was 
urathtd  bv  will  to  two  sistiTs,  who  were  inarried  and  hud  fniuiliea — 
were  persons  in  quite  humble  life.  The  hiLshnndw  immediately 
t  jmsifMirin  of  the  e^state,  dealt  with  it  as  if  it  were  aliHohitely  their 
unci  they  tnude  wills  leaving  their  wives  a  mere  pittance,  and 
V  left  the  property  away  from  the  owners  to  their  oini  children — in 
~  <vue  (o  the  ehiUlrt-n  of  a  subse'jnent  marriage.  It  might  liave  been 
'vrrcl,  if  in  juiry  had  been  made,  that,  alt  was  illfgnl ;  but,  ija  a 
iiT  vl'  (jLct,  it  ri'niaineJ  uii challenged,  and  lo  this  day  ihp  properly 
Niueil  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  no  Ipgnl  riuht  it.  li  was 
iplit  tliat  if  this  matter  was  fairly  and  frei'ly  Blated  to  the  House  of 
Cnmiiions  justice  would  be  done.  But  what  was  the  u^-e  of  a  lliir  stale- 
fflrni  lo  the  lI"Lij>e  of  Commons  when  iliat  House  would  not  stop  tn 
liMen  lo  that  fitalement.  as  happened  several  times  last  session  ?  It  was 
oitel  dilEiciiii  to  get  honourable  members  logeiher  to  lake  tliie  subject 
into  their  consideration.  Perhaps  a  little  thought  of  the  aggregate 
money  value  of  the  property  reterred  to  in  this  question  might  tend  to 
■how  that  it  was  a  serious  question.    She  believed  it  was  a  very  low 
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estimate  to  Bay  tJiat  the  Act  of  1870  changed  the  ownereliip  of  mone^ 
to  the  value  of  twenty  milliona  sterling  anmially,  and  that  the  riirthn' 
proposal  to  allow  inarried  wotnea  to  deul  with  their  own  propirl]' 
would  deal  with  even  a  greater  amount.  If  the  wife  waa  allowed  to 
keep  her  property  in  marriage,  the  result  would  be  that  uUimaiely  an 
much  properly  would  be  in  the  linnds  of  women  as  of  men.  and  there- 
fore marriage  would  he  more  truly  a  joint  concern.  With  regard  lo 
gurviTorahip,  it  had  been  said  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  the  father 
of  the  DctiULl  heir  Hliould  not  be  regarded  as  proprietor  of  an  ealjite 
after  the  death  of  hie  wife.  That  waa  not  a  greater  hard.ihip  than  whul 
happened  every  day,  when  the  mother  of  the  actual  heir  forfeited  her 
enjoyment  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  It  had  been 
said  that  woman's  sphere  was  her  own  house,  but  any  woman  who 
married  the  heir  of  a  great  laiideil  estate  knew  tliat  her  tenure  of  her 
house  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and  that  if  her  liusliand  died  A» 
would  be  deprived  of  her  home.  Men  saw  the  hardship  of  giving  up 
their  houses  to  their  sons,  ihey  might  then  understand  that  it  mtifl  be 
hard  for  a  woman  to  give  up  poB.>vsBion  of  her  house  to  the  daughter- 
in-law.  It  WBB  not  possible  to  frame  any  rule  of  law  which  would  do 
nbsolute  jmtice  in  all  circumHtancea.  A  certain  amount  of  discretton 
must  be  left  in  every  case ;  but  (he  amendment  of  the  law  should  b« 
so  made  that  no  parent  should  hove  power  to  leare  his  or  her  children 
unprovided  for;  and  neitlier  husband  nor  wife  having  property  should 
have  power  to  leave  their  survivor  wholly  unprovided  for.  Wiii 
regard  to  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  contract  and  to  claim 
damages  for  injuries,  there  was  a  case  at  Manchester  which  ilhistrateil 
the  defect  of  the  law.  A  woman  was  hurt  in  n  railway  accid^l,  and 
brought  an  action  ugainfrt  the  railway  company,  who  pleaded  in  defence 
that  the  wife  had  no  right  to  sue.  The  woman's  husband  had  deserted 
her  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  man  with  whom  she  was  living  wa« 
not  her  husband  ;  and  because  her  liUMbimd,  who  liad  deserted  her  and 
whom  sbe  believed  to  be  dead,  waa  not  claiming  damogex,  she  was 
non-suited,  and  had  to  apply  to  the  Court  tor  an  order  to  enable  her 
to  sue  an  an  unmarried  woman  before  fhe  could  seek  redress.  She 
thought  the  diHcueaiou  might  lead  lo  some  modification  of  the  view* 
which  appeared  to  prevail  among  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  ScotlKnd' 
against  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law.  It  was  certain  that  some 
change  would  be  made  in  the  law  on  this  auhject  before  very  long, 
and  it  would  be  a  grlevoua  misfortune  if  another  confuted  Act  should 
be  passed  instead  of  some  complete,  just,  sad  equal  law  in  regard  lo 
the  priij)erty  of  women. 

Mr.  li.  V.  Campbell,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  mid  that  he  hail 
a  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  tha 
subject  had  been  treated  that  day  had  increased  hia  difficulty.  Th» 
writer  of  llie  jwper  lold  them  that  there  waa  a  wave  of  public  opiDion 
rising  upon  this  question  which  would  sweep  away  everything  befc 
it,  BO  that  anybody  opposing  the  proposed  chnnges  in  the  law  mi 
sect-ssarily  be  supporting  injustiie  and  absurdity.  If  that  was  the 
state  of  public  cipinion,  there  was  no  use  in  discussing  the  matter  any 
lurther.    Mr.  Hastings  seemed  lo  regard  the  pretsent  state  of  the  law 
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mill  r^rd  to  the  property  of  married  women  as  merely  confi»- 
cxnau.     [Mr,    Hastimus  :    Her     personal    pruperty.]      Well ;  Lbia 
ill  aooiowhaC  extravagant  um*  of  tbs  nord  coatiiiciilian.    It  surely 
fu  not  meani  ihnt  tiie  persona!  properly  want  to  the  State  or  to  any 
ihird  purcy  ;  and  to  wbonj,  iheu,  did  it  go,  but  to  both  the  apouaes  for 
ihiir  jninl  advantage  as  married  people  ?    Both  the  husband  and  the 
(its had  the  i'CQelit  of  the  property  after  marriage;  und  usually  it 
I  inr  the  greater  good  of  any  true  wife  that  this  slioulJ  be  so.  So 
r »  he  could  see,  the  last  speaker  contended  that  by  the  present 
fcf  tUTong  wna  committed  entirely  agaia.st  women,  and  that  any  one 
"iffio  miiobtined  the  present  law  waa  maintaining  something  going 
pilj^bW  ngaiiiHt  justice.    Tiiesa  were  rather  extreme  notions  to  take 
np|«nJil  occurred  to  him  that  they  were  rather  nentimental  notions; 
ind  he  thought  that  those  wiio  treated  the  subject  in  that  way  rather 
brgDi  tiiat  tliere  was  no  legal  institution  that  ever  existed  that  muHl 
ii>l  iw  Iriwl  by  the  balance  of  adraniagea.    The  law  of  contract,  or 
fflj  other  law  would  work  hardships  In  certain  casef,  and  the  most 
lity  could  do  w!i8  to  strike  an  nvernge  of  wh:tt  was  beat  "n  llie  whole, 
neemod  to  him  that  the  different  propositions  submitted  by  the 
akei-*  and  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  ihe  state  of  the  Inw  raised 
lu'jup'tion — '  Whether  will  you  have  the  relaiionH  of  husband  and 
H!ij  witJi  r^ard  to  property  on  the  fooling  of  miittial  trust,  or  on 
;  foiiliug  that  there  will  be  disagreement  and  perpetual  suspicion 
.  tliem  ? '    Were  parlies  entering  up.in  the  sacred  institution  of 
to  be  regarded  by  the  law  us  ['arlies  who  were  to  be  en- 
to  look  each  upim  the  other  iis  a  possible  enemy~tts  tb« 
niial  Frenchman  «iid  we  should  always  treat  our  friends  ?  Waa 
»tio  ba  the  tone  of  the  law,  or  was  the  law  to  look  upon  the  hus- 
llatiil  and  wife  na  united  in  a  comnrtiitm  omnis  vita-l    The  whole 
ROD  turned  on  ibe  question  whether  the  law  waa  to  be  on  tha 
ting  of  union  or  di-agreement.     With  everything  that  could  be  said 
llo  tile  duty  of  protecting  ihe  wronged  he  heartily  agreed.     If  there 
tri!  tirulrs  of  husliands  who  beat  their  wives,  or  brutes  of  wives  wbo 
i  jheir  iiusbunds'  earningG  on  drink,  let  that  be  remedied  if 
but  he  did  not  tliink  that,  because  of  these  exceptii'^na!  casen, 
'  ilirjnid  upaet  the  whole  principle  of  the  institution  of  marriage. 
!!i«l«nda  were  by  no  means  generally  scoundrels ;  nor  were  ali  wives 
ilirajs  angels,    One  thing  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  this 
•olijfel,  and  that  waa  that  it  waa  much  forgotten  ihut  the  present  law 
marriage  was  markedly  in  favour  of  wouieti.    It  was  all  very  well 
the  h*dy  who  last  spoke  to  maintain  that  the  wife'a  independent 
[ittiperty  should  not  be  called  ■  sefarale'  esmte.    tie  did  not  care  for 
ihe  «ord.  but  the  reault  of  any  change  of  the  law  noir  proposed  waa 
lIiNi  the  Wife  was  to  he  in  an  independent  position  iil^cr  murringe,  just  as 
hsfore  it — independent  ait  to  her  money.    Marriage  accotxling  to  thsM 
new  notiona  waa  to  be  a  mere  ehiimniing  together  between  two  inde- 
pendent persona.    Aa  a  necessary  result  of  that,  the  question  would 
•rin,  '  Is  tha  wife  to  be  entitled  lo  a  life-long  contract  1  at  are  aha 
her  husband  only  to  be  chums  during  pleasure  7  '    Too  mueh  is 
e  of  ilie  mere  money-^ueation  in  iheite  diauii^ona.    It  was  wid 
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tliat  ia  marriage  there  W£is  a  confiscatian  of  money ;  but  surely  the 
coDfiacution  of  liberty  involved  for  the  beneGt  of  womeu  in  die  exist- 
ing murriugc  law  was  an  important  queittion.    Tliey  could  not  ded 
with  the  (juMtion  of  roooey  Feparately  in  the  way  now  proposed  by 
feminine  agilntors.  They  wotdd  have,  if  thie  ugitation  went  on,  to  deal 
with  the  wider  quCHtion — whether  the  liberty  of  both  parties  to  ilie 
contract  was  to  he  given  up  for  life  I    Men  might  no  longer  consent 
to  be  bound  for  life  if  deprived  by  force  of  law  of  their  presenl  Irgd 
posiliim  in  iiiarriuge;  and  that  would  be  a  distinct  rclapBe  ia  civilisa- 
tion, prejudicial  above  all  ro  women.   In  Scotland  ihey  had  an  enttreiy 
different  hiw  from  that  referred  lo  by  Mr.  Hoatinga;  and  in  Scotland 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  wuh  any  such  tide  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  uhange  in  the  luw  om  had  been  spoken  of.    Belbre  such 
charges  were  iiitroduci-cl  so  suddenly  upon  one  partial  point  of  the  law 
of  marriage,  it  would  be  better  if  the  bistory  of  this  mutter  were 
looked  at.    Perhaps  it  might  be  found  that  the  piJtrimonial  relations  of 
married  persons  were  parts  of  u  structure  which  could  not  be  serioiiEly 
changed  without  bringing  down  the  whole  institution.    It  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  at  one  lime  in  the  history  of  Rome  exactly  the  state 
of  things  now  sought  to  be  introduced  aa  a  modern  novelty  did  exiA. 
In  the  early  empire,  for  a  century  or  two,  women  had  their  properly 
separate.    Marriages  became  connections  during  pleasure,  and  it  wm 
only  as  Oiriatianity  advanced  that  tJie  old  pccimiary  relations  wer« 
restored  and  the  life-long  character  of  miirriage  wiis  re-establinlied. 
Since  then  it  bad  been  regarded  by  Goethe  and  every  great  thinker  ia 
Europe  as  a  great  contjuest  to  civilisation  and  culture,  that  the  life, 
long  character  of  marriage  had  siibaisied;  but  it  occurred  to  him  iliat 
this  would  be  interfered  with  by  this  proposed  law  of  the  universally 
separate  property  of  married  women.    As  regarded  England,  it  wm 
merely  a  fuciitiuiiB  feeling  that  bad  been  got  up  on  this  question — be 
did  not  believe   there  whh  any  such  feehng  generally ;  and  wlmi 
the  people  of  Scotland  would  most  widh  with  regard  to  themselves  wa* 
tliat  their  law  should  be  left  alone.    In  Scotland  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  civilised  jurisprudence  of  Home  in  a  wny  th»t  had 
not  been  done  in  Kngland.    He  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that  no 
man  could  marry  and  beget  children  except  under  the  obligation  that 
he  must  leave  them  and  his  widow  legal  and  indefeasible  provisions.  Ue 
did  not  put  forward  the  provisions  in  the  Scotch  law  for  the  tenx  and 
jus  relicliB  of  the  wife  as  a  compenration  for  the  jut  niarili  of  the 
huabsnd  and  liis  right  lo  take  the  wife's  moveable  properly.  Still, 
according  to  the  Uw  of  Scotland,  in  all  cases — and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  moHt  nmrriagea  the  husband  did  not  get  a  penny  by  his 
wife — the  husband  out  of  his  estate  was  bound,  independently  of  hii 
will,  to  support  his  widow  and  provide  for  his  children.    The  Scotch 
law  of  marriage  worked  lairly  enough  for  women.    One  lady  said  tliat 
the  wife  ought  to  have  a  separate  estate  and  ought  not  to  be  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household.    That  appeared  to 
him  not  to  be  a  very  fair  tiling.    He  attached  the  greatest  |»)ssible 
conaei|ueuce  to  the  legal  provisions  in  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage  to 
which  he  had  just  referred,  and  would  like  to  see  Cliem  extended  to 
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iMid  antl  to  all  kinda  of  property  real  anil  personal.  This  would 
ot'  tlio  iJilticiilnea  noC  only  oi'  the  mnrriage  law,  bul  of  the 
ptes'At  kws  of  entail  iind  wltleinenc.  lie  di<l  not,  however,  venture  to 
uV  t)ist  \\K  hiu\  aiiopt4td  any  linal  view  on  theuu  questlonH,  and  he  whs 
nui  (ippaDetl  to  f<u<;h  legislation  as  might  be  rifi|uired  to  reuieily  obvious 
^isdm  in  the  present  law.  The  provision  of  a,  statutory  form  ol' 
nuirriMge  eonlnict  to  be  offered  for  choice  alternutively  with  niiirriage 
nnilfr  the  exiMuig  common  law  would  put  the  mutter  to  the  test  of 
.,ivrii'iice.  In  aueh  iiiinor  mutters  as  the  ciwtoily  ol'  children,  the 
III'.'"  uf  mothers  were  at  jwsent  neglected  and  hardly  dealt  with  by 
the  Ijw;  but  all  these  matters  cuight  be  dealt  with  witfioul  disturbing 
^ nbole  law;  and  they  had  the  eJcperience  ol'  Rome,  and  the  ebvioua 
nature  at*  the  in^itiition,  to  show  them  that  one  of  tbe  rjishe-t  things 
tlut  H'lild  be  done,  in  the  interests  of  women,  would  be  to  ioirodiice 
lluj  I'onipulsory  8e[Mirato  property  of  married  women,  with  or  without 
wbjMtiou  to  the  burden  of  eontrihuilng  to  the  household  expenses. 

Mrs.  DusCAS  McLareh  (Edinburgh)  said  she  rose  under  a  leeliiig 
[iTiiltgnJitiiin  iil  heBrinji  the  expression  of '  minor  queatinn  '  applied  to 
Ilia  matter  lis  the  right  to  the  cuaiudy  ofchihiren.  Shu  held  that  it  was 
I iTpnitiLdous  t|ue>tion  that  a  womiin  who  hud  Itoriie  children  might  be 
nliji-ct  to  ihi!  cruel  bnitulity  and  ollen  very  impure  conduct  of  a.  hna- 
.*nd  yet  thut  the  law  should  -ay  that  she  should  nut  be  entitled 
untody  of  her  children.    Thut  might  seem  a  minor  question  to 
en,  but  to  women  it  was  a  ^luestion  of  almost  life  or  deiilli — it 
Via  1  <[ue8tion  of  the  future  well-being  of  the  ehildien ;  and  any  one 
till!  cuuld  apeak  of  that  us  a  minor  question  was  not  lit  to  speak  on  the 
Rioii  of  the  property  or  rights  of  married  women.    She  did  not 
llink  it  was  altogether  a  question  of  pro[>erty  whieh  seme  men  were 
jiag  to  oppose — it  was  a  ijueaiion  of  power.    They  could  not  hear 
r  die  wile  should  have  any  power.    She  knew  that  women  vfho  bad 
bwn  in  the  habil  of  giving  liberal  fiubscriptions  to  btaievolent  objects 
III  after  their  marriego  been  compelled  to  drop  theui,  because  their 
iilHiiide  refused  to  give  them  power  to  indulge  in  aitch  benevolent 
I  jilfoiuruble  leelinga.    She  anw  an  amused  expression  on  the  tiices 
fMDie  men  present ;  but  this  wa?  not  an  amusing  question.  Womeii 
'*in*  no  longer  disposed  to  submit  to  a  Btatc  of  the  law  under  which, 
tfier  hearing  in  the  marriage  ceremony  iheir  husbands  say,  '  With  all 
my  irorldly  goods  I  thee  endow,'  they  found  when  they  loli,  the  chui  c-h 
liutthay  did  not,  in  strict  law,  possess  even  the  clothes  or  any  other 
fOWwrion  which  belonged  lo  them  before  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
feriomted.    The  Factdty  of  Atlvocalea  in  their  report  and  the  S'co/s- 
WM  newspapT  were  extremely  indignant  at  the  changes  propoMnl  by 
the  Mitrried  Women's  ProJ^erty  Bill,  and  made  it  appe^ir  that  the  wives 
ind  widows  of  Suolland  were  much  better  off  than  those  of  England. 
Su  ifaey  were  in  some  particulars;  but  there  was  one  thing  to  which 
afcewouM  wi-h  to  cull  aliention.    If  when  a  mun  married  in  Scotland 
he  bappeoed  to  be  in  comparatively  humble  circumstaiicen,  arid,  in  the 
deur«  to  do  justice  to  his  wife,  made  a  settlement  of  lOOf.  a  )'ear  upon 
&«r,  which  might  be  very  juat  and  generous  at  the  lime,  that  marriage 
KRletoent  would  prevent  her  claiming  a  sixpence  additional  on  the 
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dentU  of  her  hu'btuid.  even  tliough  le  ehou'd  die  s  milltonitire,  if  h^J 
lell  no  will  nr  did  not  iu  bia  will  leave  lier  un  uddilioiuil  al]^>wnnc(^  J 
TI)Ut  was  a  ibing  to  which  nCtenlion  oujjht  lo  be  called,  for  she  Iim  W 
kiK'wn  nasea  of  widows  who  hud  been  tbiis  lell  in  very  UDlafounilil^J 
ciruuumtancea,  afler  living  wirh  their  hu^lianila  in  afHuence  Htid  coitaJ 
fori,  uwing  111  the  husbands  hnviiig  mxde  uo  sitdiiioNul  fruvieion  foj 
llieni.  1 
Mr.  A-  Jameson,  Advocate  (Kdinburgb),  aald  that  the  reaaoo  KbjJ 
ihe  Faculty  iil  Advoraiea  in  Scollaail  look  up  what  has  been  culled 
obsli'Uctivti  [lofitiou  on  I.lita  (juescion  was  t!in,t  the  Ittw  of  Srjitlnnd  ou 
thiii  ouliject  had,  on  the  whole,  worked  well ;  and  he  thought  ihnl  h»»j 
lM<en  due  to  tliia,  ihat  Iroui  the  veiy  earlietit  tiinea  mnrried  women  bad 
hud  muL'h  greater  privilegei'  than  in  England.  By  the  htiv  of  Scot1a>id| 
a  married  n  oman  win  enlilied  on  the  death  of  her  hui>band  to  her  /tLjl 
rdk-tiK — one-third  of  her  hiiaVuind's  property  if  there  were  children^l 
and  one-half  if  there  ^-ere  no  children.  In  a  caae  auch  *s  tlut  JtutI 
referred  to  liy  iMrs.  McLaren  the  wile  would  have  bud  an  exoell«ntl 
CD.'te  for  ^etiiiig  aside  the  niurriagc  iielllenient  and  claiming  a  legal  pro-  I 
Ti!>iou.  But  if  parties  did  pnter  into  settlemeuts,  they  bad  to  abide  I 
by  them ;  and  if  people  were  ao  forgetful  as  not  to  iimke  vrilla  itiejr  I 
iniisl  take  the  consequencea.  Thi'n,  by  the  law  of  Scotland  tfae  I 
wile  had  the  right  of  terce  (one-lhird  of  the  rents  of  her  hilBbttad'4  I 
landed  property).  That  wan  a  right  which  wive-i  in  Sootlaiid  liad  I 
enjoyed  from  the  earlieiit  Cimea.  Then,  by  an  Act  passed  some  limn  I 
ago— not  in  coni^equence  of  any  agiiation,  but  bouitiae  leiiul  biidiesliad  I 
called  for  it — a  wife  who  was  ill-treated  by  her  busbiind  i;oij!d  applj  ii>  I 
the  Court  and  gvt  an  order  of  proteclinn,  w  hereby  she  could  prouct  I 
anyihint;  wliich  she  ocuuired  by  her  own  indiftry  or  by  8Ucces*ion.  It  I 
was  also  provided  that  any  married  wtinian  insnfficiemly  provided  for  I 
could  insist  on  ^he  hnr^hand  st'tting  aside,  from  ajiy  money  or  estate  A9  I 
might  succeed  to,  a  auni  snflicient  fur  her  ntiiiiiti-nnnce,  befure  touching  I 
II  farthiug  of  it  himaelf.  These  provisions  were  till  in  the  direirlion  of  I 
giving  the  wile  greater  benefit*  than  slie  enjoyed  under  the  Hnuicnt  I 
theory  of  cmamiimo  bniimiim  ;  but  ihey  were  all  impiovementii  on  the  I 
marriage  law  of  Scotland  iind  of  Christendom.  The  movement  wliiclil 
now  seemed  to  be  made,  however,  wax  made  in  un  entirely  upposilal 
direction,  and  it  aeeined  to  him  likely  to  have  the  efleut  of  succ»«fiUI]rl 
cutting  away  ilio  fiinndni-ions  of  mttrriuge  altogether.  Tho  ktyniile  of! 
that  movement  had  h-eeit  alriick  by  two  of  the  speakers  that  day.  t\\vr  i 
bad  Mr.  Hastings »peiilc>ng of  conlii^ation,  and  Mr:>.  KImy  saying  tluit&| 
wife  WBB  the  only  luipiiid  se  rvant.  Now  he  had  heard  ol  the  yuuojt  nun  I 
who  said  10  his  father  that  he  wiia  no  longi-r  worthy  lo  be  his  wquhII 
Ahkril  to  be  made  one-or'hishircd  serranls;  but  he  would  be extrenifljrl 
amazed  if  the  cry  were  io  come  up  from  tlie  wives  of  this  conntiT,! 
'Make  ns  your  hired  -Hcn-ants.'  But  that  w  us  what  Mrx.  Elmyhadl 
said  that  day.  In  AnMiiiea  these  printiplea  had  been  carried  out  to  I 
their  legitimate  conclugion  There  things  bad  gone  >o  far  thai  il 
wife  had  brought  an  action  against  the  e.iecutors  of  her  husbund  tori 
piiyment  of  11  sum  for  services  rendered  to  hini  during  hie  last  iUhmJ 
and  death.    In  one  State  the  claim  waa  austaiued,  «ad  ta  ukotiin  ill 
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But  he  woulH  ank,  did  such  a  «tate  <if  matters  as  tfmt  not 
'-t  altug^tlier  lo  llic  aboliliun  of  mnrriagi?,  as  hitbi^rlo  fxisting  in 
dtiin  coiiniriea  ?  If  ihey  were  not  lo  marry  a  wilt?,  but  if  iliey  were 
to  lure  ber,  where  waa  ihe  respect,  wiiere  w;i8  the  love  of  ihc  husband 
to  find  a  place?    How  coijd  these  feelinga  be  cherished  muttuilly  if 
hii>li»Dil        wife  were  to  upproach  each  oiher  na  enemieci,  each  con- 
iidcring  how  they  could  best  pri'serve  iheir  individual  and  separiit« 
[iphu?    He  thought  he  wns  entitled  to  say,  from  whnt  he  knew  of  iho 
mnivn  af  this  piirt  of  llic  ialnnd,  that  there  nus  not,  amnng  ibe  best 
Muvjt«d  ladies  of  Scotlnnd,  a  cry  tor  IcgialaTion  of  the  kind  they  had 
hmi  nigf^ested  thitt  day.    I'hey  wnixed  justice  ;  they  wanted  iheir 
hlf  protected ;  they  wanted — what  he  would  desire  to  see — that  the 
igliri  of  all  poor  women  shiiuld  be  protected,  in  miinh  the  same  way  aa 
iriahts  of  ladies  in  higher  life  were  iimiuUy  protected  bymuriiuge 
twUiirt.    Lei  riiies  of  law  be  kid  clown,  np]>liuiible  lo  nil  eases,  which 
lid  prove  such  a  protection  to  wouK-ii  of  the  humbler  cIhssch  an 
the  higher  elaasea  were  able  lo  secure  by  miirriage  contrnct — 
irould  not  deprive  the  husband  of  the  control  of  the  houiiehiild, 
liieb  would,  in  cases  where  the  wife  was  subjected  to  ill-trent- 
unt  from  the  husband,  give  her  the  rights  to  which  in  justice  she  was 
JtJ.    An  amendment  of  the  law  on  these  lines  he  would  approve 
f:  Kiri  he  tbonght  there  wns  great  room  for  imprnvement  in  Ihe  law. 
'  ijiilte  agreed  with  Mr.  Boyd  Kiiktienr  ihut  it  wiia  lime  that  they 
iiilJ  have  a  comprehensive  mea.ture  giving  them  a  ^iniilar  law  on 
1  whole  qiieiititin  in  both  parts  of  the  island.    Hut  he  would  i-ay,  let 
L  lEgislatiou  pruceeil  on  the  lines  of  making  a  contract  Ibr  every  brHly 
I  u  pnrtieA  now  made  f<.>r  ihemselvei — such  a  contnict  as  would  be 
nniideretj  fair,  and  would  provide  for  future  circumstances,  and  yet 
I  tnmmel  the  parties  in  the  preti^nt.    But  do  not  let  them  make  a 
■properly  for  husband  and  wife.    Do  not  let  them  hiive  two 
\,  each  to  do  UB  they  liked  with  their  own  property.    In  the 
a  ciintract  of  co-partnery  the  partners  arranged  to  draw  upon  a 
iuiiit  fund,  but  m  this  pruposi-d  n»w  social  partnership  each  was  tinty 
■  deal  with  hi«  or  her  own  axsets.  It  was  a  partnership  such  as  he  had 
Hi«r  beard  of  either  in  the  law  of  partniWiip  or  of  marriage,  and 
»iiich  hi>  fervently  hoped  they  would  never  aee  e.-tablislied,    As  to 
prtng  the  right  Xfr  a  wife  to  recover  damages  for  [lersonal  injuries  of 
IQT  kind,  he  was  not  opposed  to  some  change  in  the  law.    As  to  the 
OM  ijitoied  by  Mi^  Becker  of  the  wife  who  had  a  sort  of  Enoch 
Atdcfi  experienoe  in  having  two  husbands,  that  woh  ceriuinly  an  e.veep- 
tioul  COM.    lie  would  give  the  Courts  authority  to  let  the  wife  sue  by 
^ttrlf.    In  Scotland  it  wns  ciistoniary  in  certain  cases  tor  the  Court  to 
ippuiat  a  ctraltir  ait  litem,  who  look  charge  of  the  suit  for  the  wife.  If 
ihr  hunimnd  wouhl  not  concur  in  raiiiiug  a  just  suit,  the  wife  might  be 
rmpoii-preJ  to  apply  lo  the  Court  to  pet  a  Curator  appointed  to  take 
diarsc  of  the  suit.    But  if  wives  Wfre  lo  be  allowed  tfj  eriihark  in  any 
^ilf^iion  thvY  pleased,  without  cnn.'wnt  of  the  husband,  thut  would  be 
^Blep  io  a  wrrong  direction ;  and  if  ladias  for  ten-tahle  slanden  were  lo 
IK  al  liberty  to  ^itart  actiona  ti)r  damages,  for  the  expense*  in  which 
thoir  luubuuds  would  be  liable,  it  would  be  au  exceedingly  UDdesirablQ 
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thine,  which  might  give  ri^e  to  a  good  deal  of  Court  practice  of  a  oer- 
uin  kind,  but  would  have  an  other  good  result. 

Ur.  C.  \t.  Duisi'ALf.  (Iiondon)  said  tliHt,  iu  a  nii:'iiical  man,  it 
appenred  tti  him  thai,  inidi-r  (he  present  rri!irrifti:e  law,  c»f*»  of  exireme 
injuhticB  aroHe  as  lo  the  custody  of  children.  He  could  not  see  why 
niarriiige  alinuid  not  he  a  mori:  eijuitable  parlnerehip,  giving  to  the 
will!  joint  righld  with  the  liushimd.  There  were  many  cAsex  in  which 
the  custody  of  the  ehildrt^n  oii^ht  lo  bo  given  to  the  mother,  who  wui 
ahle  to  tuke  l>i!lLer  care  of  thtiii,  especially  where  the  father  wiia  an 
exceedingly  drunken  or  idle  man.  He  was  aurpritied  tu  hcur  the  stale 
of  the  KuiiianH  lieliire  the  Canoiiicid  Law  talked  of  lU  being  a  bod  one. 
He  hud  no  duulit  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  lo  return  to  liiu  old 
law  of  ihu  KomiKiB,  where  divorce  w;i3  i>biiiinnble  by  the  wife  wJwa 
maltreated,  by  merely  returning  to  her  pntemid  home. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Mache  (Dreghorn)  depreciited  rash  legialulion,  and 
BUcgested  ihiit  il  ihe  Lord  AdvocaU;  would  eotiBult  the  Fnculty  uf 
Advocates  he  might  be  able  lo  bring  forward  ivme  Huilable  pn-poatln 
fur  the  ameadment  n(  ihe  liiw      liir  an  whb  required  far  Scotliuid, 

Mr.  J.  Campbell  ^uitii,  .Advocate  (Edinburi^'h  |,  rather  agreed  Wilh 
a  greut  deal  of  what  fell  from  Mr.  Hastings  on  thia  ')iiosli<in,  and  he 
might  say  tiiat  cho  more  heiki  tily  that  he  nevi.-r  agreed  with  him  about  ibfl 
mairiage  law  bi'fiTe,  because  he  had  generally  been  a  strong  advocate  ui 
the  nmrriage  !aw  of  Kiigland  iind  an  ansalliint  of  tbe  marriage  law  of 
Scotlatiii.  He  (Mr.  :^mitb)  thought  that  the  marriage  law  of  Scotlud 
in  all  its  parlH  wa*  ow)  of  which  woiuea  Lad  not  much  reason  to  cooi- 
pluin.  Some  one  haJ  said  that  ihe  law  ot  England  was  the  perfecrion 
of  hunmn  wisdom.  He  iliougUl  tliut,  ai«  far  aa  women  were  concernnl, 
it  might  very  well  be  called  the  perfeL-linn  of  niu5cuiinc  seltiuhnn*, 
because,  thougli  niany  cuocevsionn  had  been  iiiiide,  tlieise  concessinm 
had  mostly  proci-eded  from  a  wise  consideration  on  the  part  of  ihe  mtn 
that  it  was  for  his  own  iiitirest  to  make  the  eoiiceasiotis.  He  did  not 
tiiink  there  was  much  cause  for  legislation  fi>i  Scotland  so  far  u  ilw 
Jaw  of  marriage  wna  concerned,  ihough  he  did  not  tiike  tlie  stiun)^ 
views  which  hm  friends  had  advocated.  There  should  not  be  any  nuh 
legislation.  The  married  women  in  Kiipland  were  not  getting  ilie 
advantiige  of  the  Act  of  18711,  and  iuniead  of  making  new  law*  <l 
Wduid  be  advantageiiUH  lo  iiire  i«ime  one  to  educate  bankers  and  Mock* 
brokers  in  the  lnw  of  the  liind.  If  ihere  were  many  cases  of  the  hind 
relerred  lo  by  Misa  Becker.  There  was  one  change  very  much  caJW 
tor  in  the  law  of  England,  and  it  was  this.  In  Enghind  a  man  niigfit 
die  worth  a  million  of  money  and  yet  not  leave  his  wife  a  ]«nuy ;  but 
that  could  not  happen  in  Scotland,  because  if  a  married  man  died  in 
ficoUund  his  widow  wa?  entitled  to  a  half  of  his  perwinttl  projierty,  if 
there  were  no  children,  ;ind  to  a  third  if  there  were  children.  In  ooa 
respect  the  recent  chiinge  in  the  law  had  gone  too  far.  Il  held  thu  « 
husband  was  not  liable  for  his  wife's  debts  if  he  liad  not  got  mouey 
with  her.  Now  he  looked  njion  a  wife  as  being  of  value  apart  from  tiM 
money  site  might  bring,  and  the  hunband  ought  to  pay  her  debt) 
although  he  may  not  have  got  much  money  with  her.  Siipfjoee  a  wife  hm 
borrowed  lOUJ.  fui  aome  reaaoouble  und  usel'ul  purpose,  tl  wu  not  j 
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that  her  hiuiban(]  should  not  be  liable  for  that  debt,  because  the  wife 
WM  deprived  by  her  marriuf^e  of  making  any  separate  fsUte  out  uf 
^j^ich  thu  creditor  could  recover  payment  of  tliat  money.    One  ot  the 
^Hlies  &:«iuod  to  throw  diKcredii  ujxm  the  idea  that  ihe  wile  ahould 
PKotri  ttiitu  to  the  expenses  uf  the  iiou^hold.     He  quite  admilti/d  the 
difficulty  of  le^iahiliiig  on  a  matMr  of  that  kind,  but  tlie  mere  tiict  of 
there  being  h  difficulty  was  no  reikson  Tor  not  doing  jiiBtici;.    He  had 
knoirn  of  cnaes  where  t^e  huabiind  h»d  iio  properly  und  the  wil'ij  had 
hH|niiMt  everything,  while  both  were  of  exlruvii^ant  hubitH;  And  they 
^^wrelled  ulxiut  contracting  debt#,  for  whicli  decree  was  ubiuined,  und 
buaband  was  put  in  prison  till  the  wile  thought  tit  to  relfiise  him 
Hh  payment  of  ihe  d<-1>t.    He  thought  thut  in  that  respeut  there  ought 
^who  ioiiie  chniige  in  the  Iiiw,    They  were  iiuite  drilling  to  this — to  look 
Upuu  nuirriHge  as  a  purtnertihip,  in  which  the  rightH  of  the  [>attirB 
fhouid  b«  (fijiud:  und  if  tliut  were  the  cose  the  liabilitirs,  in  so  liir  ua 
H  wu  possible  U)  ascertain  Lbem,  should  be  eijuul.    [Mi3.s  BtCKKR  luiid 
thsl  (be  did  not  toy  that  the  wile  ou^ht  not  to  Epeod  her  nioni.'y  on  the 
hoiuebold,  but  ^he  ihou;;ht  it  unJuKt  to  lay  upon  the  property  of  the 
vtfsliie  obligation  lo  contribute  a  certain  proportion.  The  law  left  the 
hnohxDd  [lerlVctly  fri-e  lo  spend  as  much  or  as  little  upon  the  house  aa 
plen!>t;d ;  luid  li'  that  coulJ  ha  allowed  to  husbands,  it  could  be  to 
vc«.    Id  England  the  husband  could  not  be  made  liable  hy  the  act  of 
liij  wife  for  expenses  of  llie  huuaelnihl.] — Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  suid  it  was 
loully  diU'erent  in  Scotland,  tor  the  wile  could  order  both  lor  heraell 
d  the  houiehold.  There  was  no  part  of  the  law  which  stood  so  much 
nrcd  of  amendment  as  tbut  which  gave  the  custody  of  the  children  tu 
till!  father  und  not  to  ihe  mother.    Tbe  mother  should  certainly  h»ve 
the  ciutody  of  the  children  up  lo  the  ugei  of  seven  or  eiglit  yeiirs,  ua 
p««in  who,  above  all  cjtliers,  was  best  entitled  to  thorn. 
The  pRESiUENT  (the  Lord  AdvociiteJ  said  he  wouhl  now  clo.?e  the 
DMiou  with  a  few  words  oh  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  tha 
jsbject  in  practical  legislation.     Tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Ha.slings  came 
■Mnat  10  bis  own  view,  although  be  did  not  desire  it  to  be  undcrHtood 
(but  he  Itad  fonned  very  definite  views  on  the  subject.    However,  ho 
iLou^I  that  if  they  were  going  to  legislate,  it  would  be  the  better 
nweand  more  conducive  to  ultimatu  success,  to  legislate  uiM.n  some 
le  aiid  clear  principle,  even  though  that  principle  tnight  not  ciirry 
so  fur  as  they  desired.    He  would  be  i)iH[>03ed  tu  condemn  the 
ttiple  of  the  English  Married  Woman's  Property  Act,  in  so  br  as  it 
glod  out  particular  iuvtstmenls  and  said  that  the  wife's  money  iu 
fujj^  bonks  and  certain  other  soi.:ieties    was  to  he  deemed  her 
proptrty,  while  her  money  invested  in  certain  other  way» 
be  held  to  be  tiie  bunband's.    He  saw  no  sense  in  thut.  They 
nnwdeul  witli  movable  property  as  a  whole,  giving  the  wife  aucli 
hgbtt  and  intereala  in  it  ax  might  represent  the  opinion  of  the  country 
UihBiiine,  and  us  were  sujiposed  to  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
iks^uses.     Ill  the  same  way  landed  property  and  the  rents  derived 
iin  it  he  ventured  lo  think  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  broad  and 
npig  aspect,  giving  the  wife  such  an  iiilersst  in  her  landed  estate  as 
Vit  iwQsii>leDt  with  tbu  nminteniuice  of  domestic  harmony  and  with  the 
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tnairiftge  rflation.  Mr.  Hasiingn  had  suid  that  in  the  prewnl  Male  of 
llie  law  ill  EnglftnJ  the  wilt-*»  projierty  wa*  oonfiwsted,  and  the  worJ 
hud  h«eii  objected  to  us  too  alrring.  He  iinderslwd  the  word  bad  heea 
u»ed  in  the  sense  with  which  liiwyer!)  na  well  m  otlieni  were  familiar, 
tlial  of  being  involiinlariiy  deprived  of  oiio'h  property  for  the  Iwnefil  of 
unother.  That  wna  very  much  whai  niia  done  in  I^ngland  in  ttie 
ease  of  a  woman  tiinrrying  willioiit  a  settk'ment,  uiid  he  agreed  with 
Sir.  Hustings  thai  tliiB  wua  coiil'isciition,  because  llie  property  of  th« 
wife  piuwd  W  tlio  liuBliand  witlioul  her  eousent.  Tliey  ought  lo  dnd 
wilh  this  queBtion  in  a  generous  hpirit.  and  provide  that  the  wifc'i 
personal  properly,  whenever  it  could  be  itleniiiied,  Bbtmid  bo  htid  U 
bu  her  own.  li'  slit-  paid  her  money  into  the  hunk  mjcnunt  of  htr 
huHbanil,  or  mixod  it  with  li'ie,  funds,  he  wajt  alVaid  thiit  the  law  could 
not  help  her,  bvcuust^  th<i  inleresta  of  creditors  might  interfere  with  b«r 
being  able  to  ckicn  it.  With  regard  to  landed  property  th«r«  wu 
ao  ditliculty,  because  knd  uould  always  be  ideniilied  ;  and  under  the 
English  and  Scotch  law  ilie  cor/nu  of  the  property  was  ulready  proi«ct«d 
Ifoiii  confiscation.  That  lair  with  regard  to  the  cirpiig  hiid  not  been  fol- 
lowed out  with  reference  Ui  the  rent»  of  the  heriuble  estate,  and  hecniiM 
not  help  lliinfcing  that  the  re;moii  wa%  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hastiiigs,  thii, 
at  the  time  the  common  law  came  into  its  present  tbrin,  the  [letwnij 
proi)erty  of  women  was  so  insignlliciuit  that  no  Hpcciitl  provision  wni 
rei^iiisite.  Then  tlicre  was  the  dillicult  ijueiition  of  ihe  husband's  ri^hl 
of  udiuiiiist ration.  He  would  not  he  disclosed  to  favour  lui  altrrMtion 
of  the  luw  whicii  should  entirely  destroy  the  right  of  guardiaiidhip  cl 
the  wife's  pmpi-riy,  whtcli  the  law  vests  in  the  husband,  and  wbidi 
nrnkeu  his  consent  nucessiiry  to  actions  and  deeds,  except  in  nianm 
whtre  the  wife  has  au  interest  udver.se  to  his  own.  The  requirameM 
of  the  hutiliund's  consent  was  in  no  way  inconsistotil  with  llie  conce«Ki<ii) 
of  the  fulle.Bt  right  of  pn>perty  to  the  wife,  bei'^iise  the  huRhaiid's  con- 
Bunting  powidr  was  not  a  right  by  which  he  could  gain  aii  advantitgr, 
hut  rathtr  a  security  to  ihL-  wife  against  low  through  indiscreet  ID- 
veslmenta  or  alienalions  of  her  property.  With  regard  to  the  wifct 
contrsctM,  the  law  had  already  to  some  exli-nt  admitted  the  right  of  iba 
wile  to  enter  into  eefiarate  contracts.  If  she  was  entitled  by  hiw  to  iho 
benefit  of  her  own  earaingit,  was  not  thig  just  a  mode  of  saying  that 
■lie  was  free  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  employment,  or  to  eng«ge  in 
busineiw  independently  of  her  husband,  and  to  receive  li'om  the  olher 
uontractina  party  a  consideration  lor  her  performance  of  the  contract' 
In  admitting  the  right,  he  thought  they  had  admitted  the  wW« 
iliiehtion,  though  it  might  be  necet^sary  to  guard  ngninst  the  pii!«ibiiil^ 
of  the  buebund  being  made — us  Mr.  Jameson  thuught  he  might  bi^— 
responsible  for  contracts  or  obligations  into  which  his  wife  might  enter 
without  his  consent.  That  he  thought  no  one  would  desire,  and  u  it 
wM  at  all  events  poBsihle,  the  law  ahould  he  framed  so  as  to  pr*vmt 
tliat  possible  result.  He  was  sure  that  this  subject  hod  reeved  (oia« 
Taluiible  illustrations  ftam  this  discuHsion. 
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hegistkation  of  deeds  and  titles.' 

■(  txpcdimi  that  there  gkon/d  he  One  Si/»tnn  of  Regititratitin 
of  Drtds  or  nj  Titlm  relalr'fir/  to  f .rind  fur  tfie  Unilrd  Kin(f~ 
dom  on  the  basit  nf  the  Sy»lfm  presently  in  iiprriitiou  in 
Se»tland.  or  on  any  other  f  By  Sir  KoBERT  R.  ToniiENS, 
K.C.M.G. 

ONVEYANCING  Ly  deed  without  retfistration  is  in 
operHtion  throughout  the  greater  jiart  oi  England.  Jn 
(•(•untit-s  only  we  find  a  system  of  conveyancing  by  deed 
th  registnitioii,  but  without  barring  '  the  doctrine  of  notice,' 
n  the  United  States  of  America,  in  portions  of  the  Dominion 
iif  Canada,  in  Ireland,  and  notably  in  Scotland,  the  principle 
of  conveyancing  by  deed  with  registration,  and  barring  '  no- 
tice'(whether  actual  or  imputed),  obtaina,  with  more  or  leas 
diversity  in  the  method  of  ite  application. 

Conveyancing  by  "registration  of  title '  has  been  in  ope- 
ntion  for  over  a  century  in  Prussia,  in  Biivaria,  and  other 
uropean  States,  notably  in  Hamburg,  where,  during  an  ex- 
ri?nce  of  over  600  yeara,  it  has  yielded  advanta^^ea  im- 
easurahly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  system.  In  England 
llso,  a*  applied  to  lands  under  'copyhold  tenure,'  the  same 
principle  has  been  observed  ever  since  the  Norman  )>eriod, 
hnugh  on  a  limited  scale  and  encumbered  with  many  ob- 
oiious  conditions  of  feudalism.  For  over  twenty  years  the 
ne  system  has  been  in  operation  in  South  Australia :  and 
e  results  of  experience  there  have  been  such  as  to  induce  its 
-ption  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  as  well  as  in  New 
and,  British  Columbia,  and  Fiji. 

Contrasting  these  four  systt-ms,  we  find  that  Middlesex, 
e  of  the  two  counties  above  referred  to,  is  generally — not  tfl 
Wjtiniver&ally — condemned  as  adding  considerably-  to  expense 
ind  delay,  without  any  compensating  advantage  m  the  shape 
of  security  or  otherwise.  In  short,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an 
iiiom  that  any  system  of  rej^iat ration,  not  based  upon  th(; 
principle-  that  registered  instruments  shall  have  priority  amongst 
itieiHsehes.  according  to  the  date  of  registration,  and  over  all 
imrpgistered  instruments  wliatsoever,  ia  worse  than  useless. 

Regarding  the  relative  advantages  of  conveyancing  with- 
nui  registration  and  those  of  conveyancing  with  registration 
icciirding  to  the  Scotch  method,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
cfiiiion,    ( See  Report  and  evidence.  Land  Titles  and  Transfer 

<  Sen  TianMctvmt,  1ST8.  p.  IBS  \  ISTS,  p,  205 ;  1873,  p.  1G9. 
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Coniniit.tee,  House  of  Cninmons,  last,  year.)  Against  tli 
inet.liiiii  it  is  ohjfclfd  ttnt  it  iloos  not  afford  adeqiiatewaffftuani 
nSttinsI  f'raiJtis  such  as  have  been  recently  jtractiscil  by  l>iiD»- 
dale  and  others  ;  whilst  it  affords  facilities  for  frauds  of  anotlicr 
class  whicli  do  not  exist  under  conveyancing  without  rejria- 
trallon.  a  iiintter  to  wliicli  I  will  by  nn<l  by  revert.  Again,  ex- 
ception is  taken  to  the  publicity  gupp'>:ied  to  be  unavoidable 
under  any  system  of  registration  :  and,  thirdly,  the  op[MineQU 
of  that  system  dwell  upon  the  costs  and  delays,  esj>ocially 
those  attendant  on  indexing  and  search,  aa  counterbalancing 
any  benefits  attained  thereby. 

In  reply  to  these  objections  it  is  Justly  fti^ued  that  the 
absolute  prevention  of  fraud  is  unattainable  so  long  as  knuveg 
and  dupes  exist  in  the  world,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  best  system  is  that  fraud  may  thereby  be  rendci-cd  luore 
difficult  and  its  detection  more  probable.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  publicity  as  indispensable  to  registration. 
If  the  policy  of  secrecy  be  approved  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  limit  the  privilege  of  search  to  beneficiaries  and  their 
agents.  But  the  opposite  policy  hu.'>  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  has  produced  none  but  beneficial  re.-'ults,  as  applied  to 
wills  and  estates  and  interests,  under  the  vanous  svstenis  of 
registration.  Thirdly,  recent  imprnvemeuts  in  the  method  pur- 
sued in  the  Kdinburgh  Registry  have  materially  diminished  the 
delav  and  expense  as  regards  index  and  search. 

Upon  the  whole  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  oonveyandliff 
over  that  in  nperalion  in  England  would  seem  tn  bo  established 
by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
last  year. 

It  remains  to  consider  its  relative  advantages  when  con* 
trasled  with  those  afforded  by  registration  of  title  as  in  opera- 
tion in  the  colonies;  and,  as  I  have  a  sort  of  paternal  interest 
in  the  latter,  I  will  avail  myself  rather  of  arguments  furnished 
by  others,     Mr,  Denny    Uriiu,  a  barrister  who  had  long 
official    experience   in  Ireland,  giving  evidence  before  the 
Select  Commiltee,  last  year,  on  '  Land  Titles  and  Transfer,'  ' 
states  the  cimcUi-'ions  he  had  arrived  at  thuf:  'I  had  consi- 
dered the  quection  [legistration  of  titles  as  opposed  to  registra- 
tion of  deeds]  for  suuie  years,  and  it  apjieared  to  me  thai  lliere 
were  weighty,  iu  fiict.  insuperable,  ditiiculties  to  a  regi^tn'  of 
deeds  as  distinguished  from  a  registry  of  titles.    The  resiifl  of 
the  former  hu.-  beeu  to  increase  the  expense  and  delay  incident 
to  evei7  dealing  with  land  ;  to  preserve  as  blots  upon  titles  a 
very  large  number  of  deeds  e\ecuted  for  temporary  purposes, 
because  a  uiurtgage,  or  other  deed,  once  comiug  on  the  registec 
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ains  there  for  ever :  it  is  never  removed,  even  allhnugh  ihe 
mortgage  ispaiil  off — tho  blot  remains,  and  a  satiefied  or  extinct 
Iranenction  remains  on  the  abstract  of  title  for  ever  afterwards. 
The  result  has  shown  that  the  ri'gistratioii  of  titles  is  much 
more  efficient  and  mueh  less  costly  than  the  registration  of 
deeds.  The  mode  of  registration  is  so  simple,  and  so  ana- 
Inpcufl  lothe  syet^m  nf  book-keeping  as  U9e<l  in  banks,  that  all 
the  transactions  relating  to  a  certain  title  necessarily  ajipear 
upf'n  the  same  folio,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  search 
either  apainst  a  man's  name  or  in  any  other  book  wlialever.' 

Again,  Mr,  Freslifield.  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  con- 
veyancing finns  in  England,  in  evidence  belore  the  Royal 
C-ommifision  of  1856,  deposes  that  'title  by  deed  can  never  be 
demonstrated  a«  an  ascertained  fact;  it  can  only  be  presented 
as  an  inference  more  or  less  ]irobable  dediicible  from  the  docu- 
mcnlMry  evidence  accessible  at  the  time  being.' 

The  lute  Lonl  Chancellor,  when  Attorney -General,  in 
lS5y,  in  his  speech  on  till*  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
|ffonounced  '  the  objections  to  a  register  of  deeds  to  be  eo 
mnnifest  that  hardly  any  jicrson  in  the  present  day  would 
vpiiliire  to  proj-nse  it.  It  would  not  simplify  title  in  the  lenst. 
h  only  puts  on  a  formal  record  the  whole  of  that  nudtiliide  of 
dep(t»  and  conveyances  of  the  extent  and  eomjilexity  of  which 
we  already  have  so  nitieh  reason  to  compbiin.  Yon  have  to 
investigate  and  sciireh  jtist  as  before ;  in  ndilition  to  that  you 
h«ve  lo  pay  for  searches  in  the  register,  and  also  to  piiy,  in 
wifiie  shape  or  other,  the  expense  of  placing  the  deeds  upon  it, 
M'lreiner,  tho  costs  to  the  country  of  the  cslabliphmenl  by 
which  a  regisinitioii  of  deeds  could  be  managed  would  be  some- 
thing which,  1  should  think,  none  of  us  would  like  to  contem- 
[Jite.  i  beheve  the  i-uleulalion  is  that  in  this  country  you 
iniwt  have  the  materials  for  registering  a  thousand  deedfi 
(»«y  diiy.  In  the  next  |)lace,  a  register  of  deeds  would  inter- 
fere with  and  render  nugatory  a  very  Ini^e  |>orlioD  of  the 
dealings  in  land  which  run  upon  the  deposit  of  deeds.' 

liord  Cairns,  in  the  same  speerh.  thus  described  the  evil 
iwulls  attendant  on  the  English  system  of  conveyancing,  and 
fw  which  he  above  declared  that  registration  of  deeds  can 
alfwii  no  remedy  ;  Yon  Imy  an  estate  at  an  auction,  or  you 
(ijliT  into  a  contract  for  the  jiurchnse  of  the  "Stale.  You  are 
very  unxi<ius  lo  get  possession  of  the  property  vou  have  bought, 
»iid  the  vendor  is  verv  anxious  lo  get  bis  nioncv.  But  do  you 
f«  jiossessiim  of  the  property?  On  the  contrary,  you  cannot 
gel  the  estate,  nor  can  ihe  vendor  get  his  money,  until  after 
tlii{iec — sometimes  no  iucousiderable  ]iurtion  of  a  man's  Ul'e- 
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time — spent,  iu  the  proparalinn  *if  nbstrncts,  in  the  comparieon 
of  deeds,  in  senrchea  for  encumliranct's,  in  objeclione  made  to 
the  title,  in  answers  to  those  objections,  in  dUpiitea  which 
arise  upon  the  answers,  in  endeavours  to  cure  the  defects — 
not  only  months  but  years  frequently  pass  in  a  history  of  that 
kind:  and  I  should  say  that  it  is  an  uncommon  thin^  in  thu 
country  for  a  purchase  of  nny  niagriitude  to  be  completed — 
completed  hy  possession  and  payment  of  the  price — in  a  }>erii>d 
under,  at  all  events,  twelve  months. 

In  the  United  States,  nither  than  encounter  these  vexa- 
tious, delays,  coin  plications,  and  costs,  purchasers  are  nsiially 
content  to  accept  the  hazardous  alternative  of  the  pcraunal 
guarantee  of  vendors. 

Reverlinp  to  an  ohjection  raised  Bome  time  back,  that 
registration  of  deeds  affords  no  safeguard  against  frauds  such 
as  lliose  of  Dimsdale  and  others,  whilst  it  opened  the  door  to 
frauds  of  another  kind,  I  will  now  illustrate  that  by  a  few 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  Sometime 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  re^stration  of  title  in  South 
Australia,  A  deposited  at  the  bank,  by  way  of  equitable  mort- 
gage, the  deeds  of  his  property,  aud  subsequently  executed  a 
regular  deed  of  mortgage  of  the  same  lands  to  B,  accounting 
for  the  non-delivery  of  title-deeds  by  saying  thaf  he  had  left 
thrm  at  his  station  many  miles  up  country.  B  registered  the 
mortgage  deed,  and  thus  obtained  priority.  The  bank  lost  the 
money.  This  could  not  have  happened  had  registration  of 
title  been  in  operation,  because  the  registrar  could  not 
register  without  production  of  As  certificate  of  title,  which 
would  he  locked  up  in  the  banker's  safe. 

Another  case ; — A  lodged  1.500/,  with  his  solicitor  to  be 
invested  on  mortgage.  The  solicitor  forged  a  morigage  deed 
of  lands  of  B  and  registered  il.  For  some  years  the  intere« 
waa  paid  with  exemplary  punctuality.  Ultimately,  A  and  B 
happening  to  meet  and  becoming  coinmuniRative,  the  fraud 
was  discovered.  The  solicitor  bolted.  A  lost  Ids  money. 
This  could  not  have  occurred  had  registration  of  title  been 
in  operation,  because,  instead  of  the  fraud  being  concocted  in 
the  privacy  of  the  solicitor's  office,  the  mortgagor,  mortgagee, 
and  attesting  witnesses  would  be  required  to  attend  at  the 
public  office  of  the  registrar  or  other  authorised  functionary, 
and,  producing  B"s  certificate  of  title  for  the  prescribed  en- 
dorsement, sign  and  attest  the  certificjite  of  mortgage. 

Against  these  and  other  frauds,  such  as  that  practised  by 
the  notorious  Downs,  who  succeeded  in  mortgaging  the  same 
property  to  fourteen  didbreat  persons,  each  of  whom  believed 
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It  to  be  unencumbered,  a  further  safevtiard  is  pruviilcd  under 
my  du])b<'ate  system  nf  eunductlng  '  regiritratiun  uf  tilli^s;' 
ri>r  itltlioiigh  it  iiiiglit  be  possible  to  I'urg'e  n  cerlilii.'Hte  of 
title,  it  vruiild  he  quite  impusitible  tri  gL't  the  forged  du|ilieate 
buuud  up  in  the  regi^ter-bouk,  aud  couiiequently  the  iiiteiid- 
iMg  miirlgagee  or  purchaser  applying  for  the  custflniary  '  cer- 
tiGcttte  nf  search'  (cost  2*.  Gd.)  before  comi)Ieting,  would 
iraniediately  learn  thp  true  stjite  of  the  ease. 

AmoDp^t  the  more  damaj^iiig  incidents  arising  out  of  the 
retrospective  or  derivative  cliiiracter  of  tillea  under  the  system 
presently  in  force  in  this  country.  I  would  mention  tbe  inevi- 
table tendency  to  produce  what  are  generally  dei.i^nated  '  blis- 
tered titles" — ^that  is,  titles  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
jmnetitious  conveyancers  would  be  pronounced  good  holding 
litk's,  yet.  owing  to  some  technical  defect,  cannut  be  forced 
a\'iu  an  unwilling  purehiiser,  and  may  even  interferi-  with  ilie 
[xiwer  to  eject  a  tortious  holder  in  posdession,    Such  a  ciui- 
diuim  of  aflUirs  cannot  arise  under  '  regtstraiion  of  ritles,' 
beeiuse  the  retrospect  is  cut  otf  on  the  completion  of  each 
trails  net  ion,  the  title  being  in  the  register,  and  the  sole  and 
eiiflidunt  evidence  of  it,  the  'certiSeate  of  title,'  in  tht.-  hands 
of  llie  propi-ietor. 

Again,  tbe  value  of  land  as  a  basis  of  credit  is  seriously 
depreciated  by  tlic  curiously  factitious,  we  may  say  absurd, 
procedure  in  the  case   of  mortgage ;  the  object  being  to 
hyjwthccate  or  charge  the  land  with  a  sum  of  money  as 
Mcurity  for  a  loan.    Instead  of  doing  this  in  a  straight  forward 
uiil  direct  manner,  as  is  done  by  a  dozen  lines,  in  tbe  sji/ice  of 
iifleen  minutes,  iinder  registration  of  title,  the  estate  of  the 
mortgagor  is  conveyed  t-o  the  mortgagee  by  deed  subject  to  a 
righl  of  redemption.    The  latter  then  gets  jiossession  of  llie 
■i'nis,  and,  as  ihe  conveyancers  express  it,  '  sits  on  ihem.'  The 
I  iLi-Lijuenco  is  that  the  mortgagor,  in  the  event  of  bis  requiring 
ki turllier  loan,  is  placed  in  a  most  injurious  position;  for  thu 
'i';ciiiiil  mortgagee  would  not  only  be  hampered  in  liis  remedies 
iiicaie  of  default,  but  also  liable  to  be  ousted  of  his  seeuriiy 
l>y  a  hubsequent  mortgage  tacked  on  to  the  lirst.    The  lorise- 
qneiiceis  that,  however  acnpie  the  security  may  be  in  jmiiil  of 
value,  second  mortgages  are,  aa  a  rule,  interdicted  in  setile- 
luriits.  shunned  by  prudent  men,  and  only  accepted  at  ex  'I'bi- 
I    laiil  rules.     For  example,  suppose  a  borrower  ti)  offer  a  second 
Biiitlyage  on  an  estate  value  100,000/.,  but  already  charged 
wilh  lU.IKlO/.,  and  another  borrower  to  offer  a  first  mortgage  of 
the  Mine  amount  on  an  estate  worth  2O,iiO0/.,  only  liie  latter 
Would  bave  no  ditiiculty  in  tinding  a  mortgagee  al  4  per  cciil., 
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whilst  the  former  would  have  considernble  difficulty  in  finding 
a  mortgagee  at  a  mmrli  higher  rate,  though  the  cover  he  hM 
to  offer  was  80,000A.  as  agHinBt  10,000/.  offered  bv  the  latter. 

Even  if  the  spnre  at  my  disposfll  admitted,  it  were  need- 
less to  add  any  further  counts  to  this  indictment  in  order  to 
prove  that  'the  system  of  conveyancing  |ire8ently  in  operation 
in  this  kingdom'  is,  by  reason  of  its  insecurity,  costtincsa, 
delays,  complex  it  iee,  and  enmbrousness,  unsuitable  to  the 
requirements  of  this  commercial  age,  and  does  seriously  depr^ 
ciatc  the  natural  value  of  estates  and  interests  in  land. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  explain  thut  '  duplicate  method'  of 
applying  the  principle  of  registration  of  titles,  which,  tested 
by  the  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  colonies,  has  been 
found  adequate  to  every  requirement,  and  will  then  reply  to 
the  arguments  by  which  it  bus  been  attempted  to  prove  that 
method  to  be  incapable  of  application  in  this  country. 

Lands  in  the  colonies  alienated  from  the  Ci-own  subsequent 
to  the  date  appointed  for  registration  of  titles  to  ci.iDie  'tnlfi 
operation    remain    theiicefi>rth    subject    to    its  provisions, 
Lands  granted  prior  to  that  date  are  brought  under  that 
system  upon  the  voluntary  application  of  the  proprietors,  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  its  operation.    The  procedure  is  u 
follows:— The  person  or  persons  in  whom,  singly  or  collec- 
tively, the  fee  simple  is  vested,  either  nt  law  or  in  equity,  may 
apply  to  have  the  land  placed  un  the  register  of  titles.  These 
applications,  togetlier  with  the  deeds  and  other  evidences  of 
title,  accompanied  by  plitns  of  the  lands  furnished  by  licensed 
surveyors  and  certified  correct  by  statutoiy-  declaration,  are 
subniilled  for  examination  to  a  barrister  and  to  a  cunveyancefi 
who  are  styled  'examiners  of  titles."    These  gentlemen  ei- 
amine  the  titles  precisely  as  they  would  do  on  behalf  of  an 
intending  purchaser  under  the  old  law.    Thev  rejiort  to  the 
'Registrar,'  or  'Recorder  of  Titles,' as  he  is  styled  in  some 
colonies — 1st.  WTiether  the  description  of  the  parcels  of  I^nd 
is  definite  and  clear  ;  and  in  this  they  arc  assisted  by  a  land 
surveyor  and  draughtsman.    2nd.  Is  the  applicant  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  property  ?    Srd.  Does  he  appear  in 
equity  and  justice  rightfully  entitled  thereto?    4th.  Does  he 
produce  such  evidence  of  title  as  leads  to  the  conclusion  llat 
no  other  person  is  in  a  position  to  succeed  against  him  in  id 
action  for  ejectment?    Should  the  applicant  fail  to  satiWy 
the  examiners  in  these  particulars  the  application  is  at  once 
rejecled,  without  putting  him  to  any  further  expense.  Shnulil 
the  a])plicant.  being  in  possession,  be  enabled  to  show  audi  t 
although  the  evidence  he  adduces  might  not  be  sufii 
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to  enable  him  to  oust  a  tortious  holder  ta  possessioii,  or  to 
comii^l  an  unwilling  purchaser  to  complete,  the  exaiiiinerB 
would  rciiort  the  case  to  the  registrar,  with  recommeodation 
that  notices  should  be  served,  and  the  claim  advertised  more 
or  le-*s  exleosively,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  domicile  of  the  parties  likely  to  he  interested, 

Notices  are  serveil  upon  the  persons  in  possession,  upon 
SBch  persons,  if  any,  as  the  examiners  may  indicate  as  likely 
to  be  interested  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  and  who  have  not 
jomed  in  the  application,  and  also  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  contiguous  land. 

These  notices  set  forth  the  purport  of  the  application,  and 
intimate  that  unless  objeolion  be  made  by  lodging  caveat 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  the  land  will 
1)6  hroufjht  under  the  jirovisions  of  the  Aot,  and  indefeasible 
title  granted  to  the  applicant. 

If  within  the  time  appointed  caveat  be  lodged,  the  action 
of  die  Registrar  is  suspended  until  it  be  withdrawn,  or  until 
he  receives  the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
ijueetion  raided. 

If  no  caveat  be  lodged  within  the  prescribed  time,  or  if 
caveat  bo  lodged  be  withdrawn,  or  set  aside  by  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  the  land  is  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  bv  the  issue  of  certificate  of  title,  vesting  the  estate 
inJefeasibly  in  the  applicant. 

These  certificates  are  in  duplicate.  They  define  the  land 
in  resfiect  to  which  they  are  issued  by  description  and  reference 
to  the  Ordnance  niapH  of  the  district,  and  where  necessary  by 
^agrain  on  the  certificate.  They  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
Mlate  of  tlie  apjdicant,  whether  a  fee  simple  or  limited  owner, 
(Di!  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  all  lesser  estates,  leases, 
diirges,  or  interests  current  and  affecting  the  laud  at  the  time. 
Ample  space  \s  left  for  the  endorsement  of  subsequent  mcnio- 
recording  the  transfer  or  extinction  of  these,  and  the 
Cffstion,  transfer,  or  extinction  of  future  estates  or  interests. 

Under  this  method  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  the  countrv  is  left  undinturbed.  No  special  court,  such  as 
tiitt  •  Estates  Court,  Ireland.'  with  its  enormous  expenditure, 
in  rcijuired,  and  the  applicants  are  not  subjected  to  the  expense 
of  putting  the  paraphernalia  of  a  court  of  justice  in  motion, 
unless  tliei-e  be  some  adverse  vihiim  to  be  adjudicated  »[>oii. 

This  principle  of  granting  title  to  parties  in  undi^puted 
I' '"'■''-ii'n.  and  showing  prima  J'nr.ie  title  10  the  event  of  non- 
i^i:iuii  after  duo  advertisement  and  service  of  notice,  is  not  novel 
tu  the  law  of  England.    An  example  of  it  is  atforded  in  the 
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l»roceedings  for  '  levying  fines  and  §uffering  recoverv.'  Thnt 
it  13  practioally  free  from  risk  is  proved  by  the  all  but  cam- 
filete  immunity  from  error  In  granting  indefeasible  title  by  tde 
Estates  Court  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  to 
over  60,000  separate  titles  in  the  Australian  colonics. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  I  propiwe  to 
apply  to  this  country  my  duplieate  method  of  convevanpin' 
by  '  registration  of  title,'  I  will  make  ut^e  of  a  Bill  drafted  by 
myself  with  the  aid  of  Mr,  H.  D.  Hutton,  an  Inch  barrister, 
which  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
session  of  186-1  by  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Monsell,  now  Lord 
Emiy,  backed  by  the  uauics  of  llie  Right  Hon,  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Sir  Colman  0"Logblen,  since  deceased.  That  measure 
passed  the  first  reading  late  in  the  session,  ai:d  never  became 
law. 

Sections  1  to  20  relate  to  the  placing  of  land  on  the  record, 
as  already  explained,  and  to  the  Office  Eatahlishnient. 

Sections  SI  to  40  describe  the  'record  hook,'  the  formal 
acts  which  constitute  '  recording  '  and  the  effect  of  '  reronled 
title,'  The  record  book  is  the  pivot  uiHin  which  the  whole 
mechanism  turns.  It  is  compiled  by  binding  together  the 
duplicates  of  all  conveyances  and  declarations  of  title  issued 
by  the  Estates  Court  representing  the  freehold,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  distinct  folium,  consisting  of  two  or  more  p)^^ 
set  apart  for  recording  together  the  memorials  of  all  future 
dealings,  whether  with  the  fi-eehold  or  any  lesser  estate  or 
interest  in  the  land  represented  by  the  conveyance  or  daclara- 
tiou  of  title  until  a  change  of  ownership  of  the  freehold  is 
registered.  When  this  occurs  the  existing  declaration  of  title 
or  conveyance  is  cancelled,  the  existing  fuHum  of  the  record 
cloiied.  a  fresh  declaration  of  title  issued  t<i  the  new  [im|>riet«r, 
and  a  new  folium  opened  in  the  record  hook,  upon  which  are 
carried  forward  the  memorials  of  wU  lesser  estates,  interests, 
and  charges  affecting  the  hind,  and  continuing  current  at  the 
time  of  recording  the  change  of  ownership  of  the  freehold. 

Marking  with  the  volume  and  the  folium  of  (he  recoi-d  con- 
stitutes recording  of  a  declaration  bringing  land  under  the  .\ct. 
Entry  of  memorial  of  any  transfer,  churge,  or  dealing,  whether 
affecting  tlie  fee  or  any  IcKser  estate  or  interest,  upon  tho 
folium  of  the  record  constituted  by  the  existing  declaration  o 
title  of  any  land,  constitutes  recording  of  such  trausfer,  charge, 
or  dealing.  Recorded  estates  are  held  subject  to  such  charges 
liens,  ettates.  and  interests  as  aie  notified  on  the  folium  of  tb 
recoril,  constituted  by  ihe  dechiratiim  of  title,  but  free  fnj 
other  charges,  liens,  estates,  or  interests  whatever,  and 
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mdefensililc,  except  when  the  recortling  has  been  obtained  by 
fraud  ;  and  the  rec'irding  of  a  transfer  or  charge  linna  fide  fof 
Talue  is  indefeasible,  even  though  it  be  from  or  through  a 
transferor  who  obtained  entry  on  the  record  fraudulently. 

Printed  forms  of  contract,  with  full  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  parties  dealing,  are  to  be  supplied.    These  in- 
struments must  be  filled  in  duplicate.    All  covenants  essential 
to  the  existence,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  estates  ami  interests 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  contract  are  declared  to  be  iniplied. 
Ccrtjvin  usnal,  though  not  essential,  covenants  may,  by  the 
uftc  of  biief  forms  of  words,  to  which  specific  signification  is 
pivcn  iu  the  Kill,  be  stipulated  a^  fully  and  effectually  as  if 
Bel  out  at  length.    It  is  also  declared  that,  unless  inconsistent 
with  the  context,  the  describing  of  nny  person  as  proprietor, 
uneferor,  transferee,  mortgagor,  mortgagee,  lessor,  lessee,  &c., 
ATM  taking  any  estate  or  interest  in  registered  land,  shall  in- 
oliidp  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  When- 
t\a  the  concurrence  of  any  pcrsiiu  iutcirested  is  required  in 
gtiT  instrument  such  concurrence  may  bo  signified  by  the 
wimis,  *  I  consent  hereto.'    By  these  provisions  prolixity  and 
(frbiage  are  avoided. 

When  the  pmpertv  to  he  dealt  with  comprises  the  entire 
of  die  land,  included  untler  any  existing  declaration  of  title,  or 
PHUjirises  the  entire  of  any  allorment  or  allotnieots  in  any 
liivnship,  a  plan  of  which  has  been  depnsiteJ,  a  reference  to 
(urh  declaration  or  plan  for  the  description  of  the  pnjperty 
will  suffice,  and  a  diagram  will  not  be  re'iuired.  When  the 
]iniperty  to  be  dealt  with  comprises  part  only  of  the  hinils  in- 
.ouiled  in  any  declaration  of  title  or  allolment.  the  portion  to 
llvilealt  with  must  be  minutely  described  and  delineated  in  a 
^j^ram  accurately  drawn  to  scale  on  the  instrument,  or 
iDiiexeH  thereto,  eertifietf  by  statutory  declaration  of  a  licensed 
ir*eyor. 

If  the  contracting  proprietor  does  not  attend  personally  at 
the  Lands  Titles  Office  and  execute  the  instrument  in  presence 
of  the  Recorder,  then  the  contracting  proprietor,  or  tlie  person 
itlio  ati«sted  his  signature,  must  acknowledge  or  prove  the 
(XTCiitioo  of  the  iiistrnment  before  a  notary  public,  justice  of 
iht  |)eace.  or  commissioner  for  taking  affidavits,  who  wilt  attest 
niich  aekiiowledgmcnt  or  proof  by  a  ccrtiticate  Ui  that  effect, 
Diiiler  his  hand  and  seal  endorsed  upon  the  inslruuient. 

These  instiinuenls  of  contract,  even  when  executed  as 
•We  described,  do  not  p.iss  the  estate  or  interest,  but  merely 
c<nilitute  the  authority  to  the  Rec(n-der  for  entering  tlie 
ineuiorial  of  the  transaction  in  the  record.    For  this  purpose 
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the  insti-ument  may  be  presented  at  the  Lands  Titles  Offiw' 
•or  forwarded  through  the  poal.  U()on  receipt  of  these  inslni- 
ments  the  Reoonler  enters  the  recording  memorial  on  tlie 
proper  folium  of  the  record,  and  on  the  instrument  evidencing 
the  title  of  the  recorded  proprietor;  he  then  endorses  the  in- 
strument with  a  memorandum,  certifying  the  dale  of  recording 
and  the  volume  and  folium  of  the  record  where  the  memorial 
has  been  recorded. 

Entry  on  the  record  is  the  essentia)  which  gives  validity  to 
transactions.  The  memorandum  certifying  recording,  endorsed 
upon  instruments  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Reconier, 
rendei-s  them  conclusive  evidence  of  title  in  all  courts  of  law 
and  equity.  Recorded  instruments  are  declared  to  be  cou- 
atructivety  emhodied  in  the  record,  and  one  original  of  each  \» 
filed  in  the  Land^  Titles  Office,  the  other  being  returned  to 
the  party  entitled  under  it.  Recorded  interests  take  priority 
one  over  the  other  according  to  the  date  of  recording,  and  not 
according  to  the  da^es  on  which  the  instruments  of  contract 
are  executed. 

Leaflet. — Section"  41  to  44  relate  to  leases.  Leases  for 
any  period  exceeding  three  years  must  be  recorded  in  order  to 
give  them  validity.  Several  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor,  though  comprised  in  two  more  deelaralioDa 
of  title,  may  be  included  in  the  aamefonii  of  contract  for  leaae. 
The  declaration  of  title  representing  the  fee  must  be  dcjiogited 
at  the  Lands  Titles  Office  with  the  contract  for  lease.  The 
Recorder,  after  entering  memorial  of  the  latter  instrument  in 
the  record,  will  enter  the  like  memorial  on  the  decluration  of 
title,  atid  endoi-se  the  contract  of  lease,  both  original  and  dupli- 
cate, with  a  mcmor:in<him  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the  sainc 
wn-^  recorded.  The  declaration  tif  the  tiitle  representing  iliii 
fee  will  be  returned  to  the  projn-ielor  -whea  endorsed  witb 
memorini  of  the  lease.  One  origtniil  of  every  lease  will  Ins 
deposited  in  the  strong  room  ■of  the  Lauds  Titles  Office.  The^ 
otlier  will  be  given  to  the  lessee.  Tlie  lessor  may  obtain 
certified  copy  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings.  These  copies, 
certified  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Recorder,  are  mad* 
prima  farie  evidence  rn  all  courts  of  justice  of  all  matier^t 
contained  in  the  original  instrument.  Sub-leasing  is  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  the  memorials  and  ceriificatee  of  regisim- 
tion  being  endorsed  on  the  original  leases  instead  of  ou  the 
declarations  which  evidence  the  title  of  the  proprietor  in  fe«*. 
The  entire  cost  of  leasing  does  not  exceed  ten  shillings,  and 
registered  lease  may  be  transferred  or  surrendered  by  a  sinipU 
endorsement i|jt.4.Q0at  of  five  shillings. 
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Charges. — Sections  45  to  53  relate  to  r.hargea.    No  por- 
n  of  the  syntem  haa  made  so  sweepiiis  a  uliunge  in  ex- 
isting pra'^tice  as  that  which  relates  ta  innrtgage.    Tiie  old 
^ktioa  of  transferring  the  legal  estate  i:i  aboli^faed,  and  the 
m>ject  U  accoinjilished  by  a  direct  iaste^ul  uf  by  a  circiiitoua 
course.    In  the  language  of  the  Bill, '  mortgage  and  encum- 
brance shall  have  effect  as  seeurity,  but  dhall  not  operate  as  a 
transferor  the  land  thereby  charged ;  and  in  case  default  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  ihe  principal  sum,  interest,  annuity, 
or  rent-charge  thereby  secured,  or  in  the  observance  of  any 
covenant  expressed  in  any  recorded  mortgage  or  encumbrance, 
or  that  is  hereinafter  declared  to  be  implied  in  such  instru- 
ment, and  such  default  be  coutiaued  for  the  space  of  one 
Mnlendar  month,  or  for  such  other  period  of  time  a&  may 
^pherein  for  that  purpose  be  expressly  limited,  the  mortgagee 
or  encumbrancee  may  give  to  the  mortgagor  or  encumbrancer 
tice  in  writing  to  pay  the  money  then  due  or  owing  on  such 
~rtgage  or  encumbrance,  or  to  observe  the  covenants  therein 
expressed  or  implied,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  that  sale  will  be 
effected  unleJis  such  default  be  remedied,  or  may  leave  such 
aiee  on  the  mortgaged  or  encumbered  laud,  or  at  the  usual 
lust  kuovvH  place  of  abode  in  the  colony  of  the  mortgagor 
iir  encumbrancer,  or  other  person  claiming  to  be  then  entitled 
b)  the  said  land  or  with  his  known  agent.'    In  such  case  the 
corded  proprietor  of  the  charge  may  sell  either  in  one  block 
or  aeveral,  and  either  by  private  contract  or  public  auction, 
iQil  should  (he  sum  bid  at  such  auction  be  inade'iuiite  to  cover 
ill?  amount  secnrcil,  he  may  foreclose  without  further  ex|)ens6 
or  delay,  by  producing  to  the  Recorder  evidence  that  the 
rerjuireinents  of  the  law  in  respect  to  notice  have  been  com- 
flicil  with,  and  that  sale  lias  been  duly  advertised,  accom- 
:nicd  by  affidavit  of  a  licensed  auctioneer,  certifying  the 
rtiadequacy  of  the  highest  bidding.     In  either  event  the 
lltrorder  is  required  to  record  the  proprietor  of  the  charge, 
iir  his  purchaser  as  owner  of  the  land ;  and,  if  the  stibject  of 
the  charge  be  an  estate  of  freehold,  to  issue  to  him  a  fresh 
declaration  of  title,  and  open  a  fresh  folium  in  the  record, 
jarrying  forward  on  each  the  memorials  of  existing  terms  and 
iprior  charges,  if  any,  unexpired  or  unreleased.     The  Bill 
fiirilier  enables  the  proprietor  of  the  charge,  in  such  case,  to 
Jislrain  or  enter  into  recsLpt  of  rent  and  protita. 

Charges  are  released  by  meuiorial  entered  on  the  appro- 
!  folium  of  the  record,  and  upon  the  declaration  or  other 
Iruinent  evidencing  title,  which  memorial  the  Recorder  is 
reioitcd  to  make  upon  production  of  receipt  for  the  sum  of 
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money,  annuity,  or  reiif-oliarf;e ;  or  upon  [iniductlon  of  eri-l 
(ferule  wf  tlie  decease  of  the  annuitant;  or  that  the  circum-j 
stances  or  cuiiditions  iipnn  the  occurrence  of  which  the  charge! 
was  e4jntingenl  have  ceaseiJ  to  lie  ptissible.  I 

These  charges  on  land  are  trnnsferahle  by  endorsement  inj 
a  tiimijle  form,  printed  on  the  back  of  the  instrum<!nt,  eri-j 
denting  the  charge  ;  and,  ns  the  title  is  indefensible,  they  \Ms»k 
as  frei-lv  a^"  Kxcbequer  bills  between  parties  acquainted  with] 
the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  attach.    The  expense' 
attendant  on  creating  a  charge  is  but  10*.,  the  cost  of  transfer 
5s.,  and  of  re-leaae  5#.    The  jiroprietor  of  the  land  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit.  upi>n  jiayment  of  n  further  sum  of  20s.  ami  sur- 
render of  the  existing  dnciaratinn,  obtain  a  fresh  decl»i*ation 
of  title,  clcured  of  the  memorials  of  all  cxtingtiished  charges 
Equitable  mnrtgn^ea  for  the  purpose  of  securing  casli  credit 
and  advances  for  fluctuating  amounts,  and  also  when  paniea 
desire  eecreey,  are  created  under  this  system  with  a  degree  of 
security  and  facility  for  realising  unattainable   under  tbfi 
Knglifh  law  <if  conveyancing. 

Sections  .54  to  57  relate  to  Iransfera.  In  order  to  transfer 
flny  ei-taie  or  interest  in  recorded  land  the  di-cliiration  or 
other  instrument  evidencing  the  title  of  the  transferor  must 
deposited,  together  with  the  form  of  contract  for  transfer. 
The  Recorder  will  then  enter  the  memorial  of  transfer  ou  the 
proper  folium  of  the  record;  which  act  passes  the  estate  oc 
interest.  If  an  estate  in  'fee  simple'  or  'life  estnte'  ha 
transferred,  the  declaration  of  title  evidencing  that  estate  \» 
cancelled,  the  folium  of  the  record  constituted  by  it  closed, 
and  a  iresh  declaration  issued  to,  and  n  fresh  folium  npeneil 
for  the  transferee.  If  the  '  fee  '  or  '  life  estate  '  in  part  onlv 
of  the  land  included  in  a  surrendered  decliiratioii  he  trans- 
fi  rred,  a  fresh  declaration  is  issued  to,  and  n  fresh  folium 
opened  for  the  transferor,  for  the  portion  retained  by  him. 
This,  however,  may  be  postpmed  in  eonterophition  of  further 
sales,  in  which  case  the  original  declaration  of  title  is  marked 
as  cancelled  in  respect  to  the  portion  transferred,  and  the  | 
original  foHum  i»  held  open  for  recording  futiire  dealingi^ 
Memorials  of  lenses  and  ch.irges,  if  any,  current  and  atlecting 
the  land,  an'  carried  forward  on  each  fresh  declaration  of  title 
issued  and  fresh  foHum  opened. 

Entails  are  effected  by  a  similar  procedure  prescribed  in 
section  58 ;  the  recorded  owner  executing  a  form  of  transfer 
to  himself  or  any  other  person  for  life,  with  reversion  In 
others  in  succession,  with  or  without  powers  of  apimintment, 
aud  with  remainder  over  as  he  may  prescribe.    In  such  caeQ 
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exuling  declarfttinri  of  title  of  the  land  is  cancelled,  the 
iolium  of  th<!  record  closed,  a  fresh  fbliuni  opened,  and  a  fresh 
deelaration  of  title  issued  for  a  life  estate.  UfHJU  the  death 
of  the  tenant  for  life  this  must  be  surrendered  and  a  fresh 
declaration  of  title  issued  to  the  next  reversioner  for  the  estate 
ti»  which  he  sueceeds,  in  oci'ordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
iiislrtinient  of  transfer,  executed  by  the  original  settler,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  transtniBt/ions. 

Settlements  and  trusts  are  treated  nf  in  sections  59  to 
65.     No  notice  of  trusts  can  be  entered  on  the  record;  hut  a 
]ir(>priet<)r  desiring  to  settle  his  eetale,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  trustees,  may  transfer  his  estate  to  one  or  more 
{lersoos  by  the  prwedure  iibove  described,  and  then  deposit  in 
the  Lands  Titles  Offi:e  for  safe  custody  and  reference  any 
instrument  declaratory  of  trusts  executed  by  the  transferees, 
and  bv  caveat  prohibit  the  recording  of  anv  dealing  except  in 
woiirdance  therewith,  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Estates 
Oairl.    He  may  also  direct  the  wordc. '  no  survivorship '  to  be 
entered  on  the  declaration  of  title,  the  efl'ect  of  which  ivill  be 
thai  without  the  sanelion  of  the  Estates  Court  no  dealing 
with  the  pi-operty  can  take  jiiace  until  any  vacancy  occasioned 
It  death  or  otherwise  in  the  original  number  of  trustees  has 
Wii  filled  up.    Persons  beneficially  interested  in  any  settled 
tstaii'  may  in  like  manner,  by  caveat,  bar  the  recording  of 
iiiy  di-ftliug  therawitli,  either  absolutely  or  until  after  notice 
Ciratime  specified  has  been  lodged  at  an  address  given.  The 
CiKt  of  transferring  the  fee,  or  a  life  estate,  including  eerti- 
fimtc  of  title,  is  but  30.i. ;  the  cost  of  transft'rring  a  mortgage 
•IT  a  leasehold  interest  is  but  as. 

The  procedure  above  described  has  been  found  ader^uate 
bi  meet  everv  re(|uirement  without,  in  any  appreciable  defrree, 
nirtailing  the  freedom  of  action  heretori)rf  enjoyed  by  pro- 
jiiielors.  The  facilities  lor  settling  or  eliarping  estates  with- 
iiut  the  intervention  of  trustees,  as  described  above,  and 
under  the  head  of  charges,  has,  moreover,  tended  greatly  to 
<iimini>h  the  number  of  estates  vested  in  trustees. 

► TrtiatmUxims. — Sections  69  to  78  relate  to  transmissions, 
interference  with  existing  law,  relating  to  the  transmission 
,  of  |iri'perty  upon  '  in*<jlvency,'  'will,'  or  'intestacy,'  is  at- 
tempted. These  events,  and  also  the  marriage  of  female  pro- 
[■ri.'Mrs,  are  merely  rerpiired  to  be  authenticated  to  the  Re- 
i-imlfr  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  recognise  the  parties 
(utillcd  to  deal,  and  the  procedure  prescrdjcd  will  be  found 
H|ually  applicable  under  any  future  mollification  of  the  laws  of 
■inlieiilance'  or  'insolvency,' 
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Marriages  of  femnle  proprietors  are  authenticated  to  thp 
Recorder  by  production  of  the  marriage  certificate.  nccnmpKnied 
\i\  mx  application  to  have  the  particulars  recorded  and  notified 
on  the  declaration  or  other  instrument  evidencing  the  title  of 
such  "female  pi-oprietor,'  and  the  husband  may.  thereupon  if 
desii-cd,  aud  the  land  he  not  held  for  her  separate  use,  be  re- 
corded as  «i- proprietor  in  ri^ht  of  his  wife. 

The  insolvency  of  a  recorded  proprietor  ia  authenticated  by  I 
production  of  a  certified  copy  of  tlie  iip[K>innneui  of  as«ijt  cmI 
to  tlic  estnte,  and  so  soon  as  the  particulars  uf  such  ap)»oiot- 
ment  are  recorded  and  notified  on  the  instrument  evidenciug 
the  title  of  tlio  intiolvent  the  its^ivnces  will  huld  the  etiiatii 
subject  to  the  eijuilies  upon,  or  subject  to  which  the  insolvent 
held  it,  aud  wilt  be  entitled  to  deal  therewith  bv  the  same 
modes  of  procedure. 

The  transmission  of  any  'charge'  or  'leasehold  interest'l 
upon  the  death  of  the  'recorded  proprietor'  must  be  autfaentK 
rated  by  production  of  firohate  or  office  copy  of  the  will,  or, 
in  case  of  intestacy,  by  letters  of  administration,  and  so  soon  lu 
the  particulars  are  recorded  and  notified  u|)on  the  instrument 
evidencing  the  title  to  such  interest,  the  legatee,  or  executor, 
or  administrator  is  placed  in  a  jiosition  to  deal  with  the  pro  . 
jieriv  hy  the  prescribed  modes  of  procedure. 

When  a  freehold  estate  is  transmitted  the  '  devisee.' heiF-l 
at-law,  or  tenant,  by  courtesy,  before  he  can  sell,  mortgage,  i 
iJtlit-rwise  di^-posc  of  the  property,  must  apply  to  the  Estate 
C'ourl  to  have  his  title  investigated;  and  the  Court,  if  ihey! 
find  the  claim  siibstanliated,  would,  after  such  notice  and  ad-l 
vertisement  as  they  may  prescribe,  direct  the  Recoi-der  to  enter| 
the  devisee  or  heir-at-law  as  recorded  owner  of  the  estate. 

Geni-Tiil  Proi-isiojts. — The  remaining  sections  of  the  Bill 
relate  to  general  provisions.  As  under  this  system  the  recorj 
constitutes  the  title,  the  loss  of  instruments  is  comparatively  iif 
little  moment,  and  fresh  or  substituted  instruments  can  be  i>b> 
tiiiiied  at  a  trifling  cost. 

We  have  already  described  the  method  of  ].iDSting  iIh 
'record,'  also  the  various  forms  of  instruments  which  conslilut* 
the  authority  on  which  titles  are  recorded  when  dealings  uke 
[.lace.  These  instruments,  whi^n  recorded,  are  eudorsed  with 
the  folium  of  the  record,  constituted  by  the  declaration  of  title 
of  the  land,  where  the  memorials  of  them  will  be  found  enterrd 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  recorded.  They  are  tlmn 
numbered  in  couaecutive  series ;  one  original  of  each  is  humled 
to  the  party  whose  title  is  evidenced  thereby,  the  other  i.s  fiW 
iu  the  Lands  Titles  Office.  A  journal  is  also  kept  for  entering  , 
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the  day  and  hour  on  which  each  transaction  is  recorJed,  with 
a  reference  to  the  instrumont  by  number  and  symbol,  and  to 
the  folium  of  the  rt-cord  where  it  ia  memorialised. 

Under  this  method  ae  cum  illation  of  instrumeuts  with  volu- 
minous indexes,  the  fatal  objection  ti)  other  systems,  is  avoided, 
as  eaeh  sejiarate  estate  of  interest  in  each  parcel  of  land  is 
represented,  so  long  as  it  exists,  by  one  instrument  only;  and 
as  each  instrument  neci'Wiariiy  iliscloses  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
]>erly  held  by  the  prtiprietor,  with  all  that  a  party  dealing  can 
require  to  know,  search  is  unnecessary,  except  to  ascertain  the 
nim-exislence  of  caveats:  and  even  that  is  accomplished  wilb- 
ciiit  retcrence  to  any  index,  as  each  instrument  indicates  the 
[otiiiiii  wliere  the  history  of  the  title  is  recorded. 

The  system  is  metropolitan.     Under  it  a  vendor  meeting 
Vu  purchaser,  or  u  mortgagor    meeting  his  mortgagee  iu 
tlie  country,  would  procure  the  prescribed   form    of  con- 
tract, fill  it  in,  and  sign  it  in  presence  of  a  notary.  The 
pur-liaser  or  mortgagee  would  see  the  exiict  state  of  the  title 
upon  the  inspection  of  the  duplicate  dccluraliim  in  the  hands 
of  the  recorded  owner;  and,  having  ascertained  by  telegram 
that  there  -yere  no  caveats  prohibiting  the  dealing,  mi^ht,  with 
perfect  safety,  pay  over  the  stipulated  sum  in  exchange  for 
the  contract  of  transfer,  or  of  charge,  together  with  the  declara- 
tiofl  of  title,  which  he  would  forward  ihTOugh  the  post  to  the 
Mjiilal  to  be  recorded,  with  a  Poet  Office  order  for  the  fees, 
and  receive  back  the  instruments  endorsed,  with  certificate  of 
iKord.    In  such  cases  the  sole  advantage  of  '  district' over 
■central'  registration  appears  represented  in  the  coat  of  postage 
jnif  iHegranis.    Aa  this  central  method  works  satisfactorily  in 
t  ividely-scattered  po^iulalion  of  Australia,  there  can  be  no 
of  ita  success  in  this  countrv,  where  the  facilities  of  cum- 
tion  are  so  superior. 
Btnrfitn  of  the  Systcnui — Through  the  ojieration  of  this 
stfm  in  Australia  a  saving  of  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound 
•lerling  has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  conveyancing.  The 
*alth  of  the  communitv  has  been  increased  bv  restoring  to  its 
triusic  value,  as  building  sites,  land  which,  deprived  of  thft 
ifcial  character  by  im|>erfeet  evidence  and  technical  defects 
title,  lay  wa^'te  and  unprofitable.    The  value  of  land  as  a 
i*  of  credit  has  been  raised  by  the  extraordinary  facility 
anil  security  with  which  equitable  mortgages  and  registered 
ehnrgcs  are  eff'ected,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
title  may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand.    Through  the 
Minpli&cation  of  titles,  so  that  each  freeholder  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  a  grantee  direct  from  the  Crown,  the  risk  of 
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Clinnccry  suits  has  bepii  retliiccJ  to  a  ininunuin,  and  a  rpail 
Hfid  iui^xpeiiaive  proceHurp  in  foreclosure  and  ejectiiu^iit  hq 
been  dbtniiicd.  Frmids.  such  aa  those  which  recently  occupt»j 
so  much  public  attention  in  the  case  ot"  Roupell.  are  rentier** 
all  but  impossible.  Lnw  as  the  charges  may  appear,  tliry 
already  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  system. 

The  objectors  to  this  system  are  of  tivo  clashes — the  onj 
denying  the  practicability  of  ils  ap]jlieation  to  this  cuuntrr, 
the  other  denying  its  utility  if  applied. 

It  isobjected  that. as  titlesm  the  colonies  are  of  eoiuparatively 
recent  orisin,  the  sy.'^teTn  which  lias  there  been  so  successful  it 
inapplicable  to  the  ancient  title-  in  this  comitry.  The  answtr 
is  that  this  objectinn  dues  not  apply  to  titles  recently  issued  by 
the  Ciipvhold  Cnrnmission  in  England,  or  by  the  Estates  Court 
in  Ireland,  as  iheae,  for  all  purposes  of  dealing  under  registra- 
tion of  titles,  are  on  all  fours  with  the  recent  grants  in  iha 
colonies  ;  and,  again,  the  titles  to  some  of  the  more  valimbltt 
lands  in  the  colonies  date  back  over  forty  vears,  and.  owin^  t*) 
comparatively  fi'cqncnt  dealing  and  un^'kilfu!  conveyancing, 
are  as  involved  as  any  we  have  to  o]ierate  ujwm  in  this  eotitilrv. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  locating  the  parcel.'!  and  ast'cr- 
tuining  boundaries  owing  to  imperfect  survey,  unskill«I  or 
careless  conveyancing,  and  the  non-occupation  of  land,  uro 
non-existent  in  this  country,  where  parish  lionndst4>nes  wiil 
ancient  hedgerows  affi.trd  ready  means  ol"  identification;  hwI 
these  difficulties  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  sum  of  alt  to  be 
encountered  in  this  country. 

The  comparative  uufrequency  of  settlements  and  entails  in 
the  colonics,  is  persistently  dwelt  upon  as  evidencing  ihiil  the 
same  system  of  conveyancing  cannot  he  successlnl  in  lliil 
country.  The  learned  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com 
mil  toe  of  last  .Session,  Mr.  Osborne  Morj;an,  in  an  article  in  till 
'  Fortnightly  Kevicw,'  pnts  this  argument  thus:  "  SuMli'incntl 
are  rare,  entails  unknown,  and  the  devolution  of  title  following 
upon  the  original  grant  consists  niaiidy  of  aim|ile  transfer  fn<ni 
one  hand  to  another  either  by  way  of  sale  or  nvrlgage.  It 
Annot  be  tiK>  often  repeated  that  the  first  step  towaiils  making 
a  registration  of  titles  praciicalile,  is  to  make  a  clean  swcejinn 
our  iiresent  real  property  laws;  and.  nnlil  this  is  done,  mf 
further  attempt  to  put  Anstraiiitn  wine  into  I'^nglish  bottle^ 
like  all  other  legislation  which  ignores  existing  fact,  will  tni, 
as  such  atiempta  have  hitherto  dime,  in  failure  and  disappoint* 
inent,'  In  this  statement  of  the  case  the  learned  Chairman, ii  1(1 
some  other  eminent  jurists  who,  as  Lord  Hrougham  has  put  il| 
'  iuve  and  revere  the  mysteries  which  they  have  spent  so  luuuil 
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e  in  learning,  anti  cannot  bear  the  rude  hand  tint  would 
epji  away  the  cohweba  in  spinning  which  they  have  sjienf 
I'irii'iil  and  iheir  davf  fur  perhaps  half  a  century,'  regards 
ith  distorted  vUion  tlie  facts  on  the  other  side,  and  n^isumes 
al  Engliahmen  and  Ciermans  when  they  emigrate  beyond  the 
teis  animus  rum  rwlo  rnutunt,  jind  leave  behind  them  nil  semte 
of  duty  to  miikc  provision  for  their  families. 

The  slatement  that  entails  are  unknmvn  is  erroneous,  and 
ciiniparative  rarity  of  tlioae  and  of  indirect  settiernents  is 
(iue.  nut  to  anv  difficulty  in  conducting  these  operations  under 
rei; intra tio II  of  titles,  but  to  the  necessity  colonials  are  under, 
during  the  early  struggle  of  colonial  life,  to  reserve  their  laud 
i»a  basis  of  credit.    These  struggles  over,  and  they  feel  the 
jroiind  solid  under  their  feet,  the  old-country  lustinct  to  make 
provision  for  their  families  prevails,  and  settlements  and  entails 
liCMime  less  rare.    I  have  already  described  the  procedure  in 
Imth  cases:  and  the  experience,  though  limited,  especially  in 
ihe  more  recent  settlements,  has  been  sufficient  to  place  the 
wistibility  and  the  efficacy  of  that  procedure  beyond  doubt. 
Be  object  aimed  at  as  regards  settlement  is  the  same  in  the 
iliinics  as  in  this  country.    The  difference  lies  in  the  proce- 
iire  by  which  il  is  attained  :  and,  as  in  the  case  of  mortgage, 
le  fiction  of  conveying  the  legal  estate  when  you  only  mean 
pBwn  or  hypothecate,  and  releasing  by  a  deed  of  recon- 
tnnce  when  you  only  want  a  rec.ei]it  for  the  mortgage  money, 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  straigiil forward  procedure; 
(0 in  the  case  of  settlement,  the  "carving  of  a  term  of  yearn' 
wil  of  the  estate,  anmiigst  other  curious  fictions,  baa  beep 
ibiiniloncd  in  favour  of  a  simple  procedure,  and  a  reduction  in 
t  from  pounds  to  shillings,  and  in  time  from  montlis  to  days 
ected, 

I  have  next  to  deal  with  a  cla*3  of  objectors  authoritative 
frnm  their  position,  anil  persistent  in  putting  forward  fallacies 
wliii'li  have  again  and  again  been  exposed.  Their  contention 
is  that,  even  if  the  system  of  registration  of  titles  were  appli- 
ralile  to  this  country  (which  they  deny),  it  would  be  inoperar 
live  because  titles  are  of  two  classes,  viz,  ba<l  and  good.  The 
b«il  could  not  get  on  the  register,  and  the  owner  of  the  good 
»yiiM  hffve  no  object  in  placing  them  there,  being  jierfectly 
wlislifil  a;  they  stood.  The  fallacy  here  lies  in  limiting  the 
d.wiliealion  of  titles  to  two.  There  are,  in  fact,  three— 
namely,  bad  titles,  blistered  or  holding  titles,  and  marketable 
iirpeifegt  titles.  To  place  the  first  on  the  register  wnlh  iude- 
fmble  title,  would  simply  be  to  steal  land— a  thing  which 
nubody,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  advocates  or  proposes.  As 
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regards  the  second  class  (a  very  consiJerahle  section ;  some  will 
say  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  the  inderetisible 
title  affords  an  enornums  inducement,  by  restoring  huid  to  its 
natural  value,  relieved  from  technical  ohjections  and  doubw 
induced  by  the  jireaent  system  of  conveyancing.  The  benefit 
is,  indeed,  so  great  aa,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  artil 
competent  men,  to  add  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  eomniu- 
nity  at  large.  (See  Evidence  of  Sir  Arthur  BIyth.  Agent- 
General  fur  South  Australia,  House  of  Commons  Committee 
ou  Lund  Titles  and  Tram-fer.) 

The  case  of  land  with  a  perfect  marketable  title  is  ani- 
logous  to  that  of  a  nugget  or  ingot  of  gold.  It  rs'iuires  to  be 
re-weighed  and  re-assayed  on  the  occasion  of  each  transfer,  for 
which  |iur[iose  a  piece  is  chopped  off.  But,  once  passed  thrnuKh 
the  Mint,  the  sovereign-stamp  passes  it  fi-eely  from  hand  to 
hand  without  any  reduction  or  delay.  Registration  of  title 
affords  the  equivalent  of  that  sovereign-stamp. 

This  argument  is  boldly,  I  would  say  audaciously,  advanceil 
by  the  Royal  CommiasionerB  of  1868,  par.  63  of  their  Reprt, 
thus:  'We  have  conclusively  shown  that  purchasers  do  not 
want  indefeasible  title ;'  so  little  do  they  want '  indefeasible 
title  that,  fur  the  sake  of  saving  coat,  they  overlook  certain 
blots  and  defects,  forego  requisition;?,  and  are  content  with 
slender  investigation."  Surely  these  learned  jiiriats  insult  ibe 
intelligence  of  ordinary  mortals  when  they  represent  as  tbe 
outcome  of  free  and  deliberate  choice  that  which  they  them- 
selves admit  is  submitted  to  '  for  the  sake  of  saving  costs '  W 
ruinous  delay. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  appropriately  closed  by 
referring  to  a  higher  authority-  than  that  of  the  learned  Coni- 
missiwners.  Lord  Cairns,  in  tbe  speech  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  says:  '  I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston)  that 
we  have  no  plan  in  contemplation  for  turning  a  bad  into  i 
good  title.  What  we  do  pro|M>3e  is,  that  those  who  have  ■ 
good  title  should  be  entitled  to  procure  a  declaration  of  it.'  I 
believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  few  titles  which  are 
not  good.  But  there  are  titles  which,  though  aubstanlially 
good,  are  open  to  certain  technical  objections  that  are  generally 
guarded  against  by  conditions  of  sale,  and  which,  in  strictness, 
are  of  a  nature  which  prevent.s  you  from  saying  a  title  is 
absolutely  good  ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  the  case,  in  regard  to 
any  one  of  these,  that  it  could  not  by  a  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense be  cured.  At  present  there  are  no  inducements  for  ». 
man  whose  title  is  open  to  such  defects  to  have  them  removed, 
because  their  removal  would  occasion  him  expense,  without 
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esponiling  ailvatilnge  upon  a  sale.    But  if  3011  were 
at'^iire  him  that  by  some  such  arriingeinent  iis  I  li.ive 
icscritied  he  could  riire  the  techiiioiil  defects  whkh  imw  exist, 
iDil  Iheu  hsTC  a  declaration  of  title  once  and  for  fiU,\  am 
muih  niiatakeji  if  numbers  of  titles  liable  to  these  objections 
wiulJ  nut  be  cured  and  made  good  in  form,  as  in  substance, 
jiiJ  be  fcmnd  to  deserve  the  esmction  of  this  measure.  The 
tamne.  therefore,  which  I  anticipate  is  this,  that  those  who 
|Jt^!^e  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  have  perfectly  gcxKl  titles, 
■till  at  once  obtain  a  declaration  in  their  favour,  while  those 
bho»e  titles  areojien  to  technical  defects  nnll  do  what  is  requirtd 
b  fwrr  them,  and  ao  come  in  to  secure  the  same  advantage. 
I    Hovp',  then,  coraes  it  to  pass  that  hitherto  all  attempta  to 
|||i|)ly  this  system  to  the  lands  of  this  country  have  eoiii|iletely 
Biiiei),  though  taken  in  hand  by  three  Lord  Chancellors? 
B    The  answer  is  that  none  of  the  measures  referred  to  have 
blW  enunciated  or  kept  steadily  in  view  the  fundamental 
Bnrinciple  upon  which  registration  of  title  is  based.    Take  Lord 
IV'fcJihury's  Act.    The  governing  section,  the  fi.ird,  runs  aa 
fi'llovffl:  ■  Registered  land  may  he  conveyed,  charged,  settled, 
.  srdeiill  \vith  in  or  by  any  of  the  following  modes  or  disposi- 
Hmi:  iHal  is  to  say.  by  statutory  disposition  in  any  of  the  forms 
Idwcribed  in  this  Act.    2ndly.  By  endorsement  on  the  "  land 
■eertificaie,"'  3rdly.  By  deposit  of  the  "  land  certificate."  4thly. 
'BriM'/  iletd.  icill,  jit'ltjmi'nt,  decree,  or  inxtriimvxt.  bi[  which 
nrli  land,  if  tint  rrijistercd,  wight  noir  acvurdin/f  to  law  be 
tkarrjfd,  ttrtlUd^  detiined,  dmlt  with,  or  ajfi'rred,' 

Hlti!  distinctly  it  is  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and 
not  the  entry  in  the  register,  which  is  made  operative  to  pass  or 
iSkI  the  land. 

The  true  principle  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  corresponding 
■pMrision  of  my  measure  (section  31) :  '  No  deed  or  instrument 
libiii]  be  effectual  to  pass,  charge,  deal  with,  or  nfl'ect  any 
Hj^to  or  interest  in  land  subject  10  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 
flniipiin  receipt  of  any  instrument  of  contract  or  other  instru- 
BUDt  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Hnd  of  the 
yra^et  lee  fi>r  each  case  presi^ribed.  the"  Recnnier  of  Titles" 
.  ^ill  record  the  transfer,  charge,  dealing,  or  matter  specified 
kn  such  instrument  in  manner  hereinbefore  jirovided ;  and 

■  ihercupon  the  estate  or  interest  shall  pass  or  become  charged, 

■  dealt  with,  or  affected  in  manner,  and  subject  to  the  covenants, 
Icomiitions,  and  contingencies  specified  in  such  iKStrument,  or 
llijthis  Act  declared  to  be  implied  iu  instruments  of  the  like 
I  nUure.' 
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Hection  <if  Lord  Westbury's  Act  involves  h  combinatimi  nf  two 
iiiconipatible  principles — '  reffistnitioii  of  deeds '  and  •  regiatrii- 
tralii-iD  of  titles' —producing  a  hybrid  measure,  which  Sir 
Henry  Tbring  (member  of  the  Koyul  Conmiifision  of  ISHiij 
pronounces  to  be  '  enlirely  unwoi'kiible,  and  to  difl'er  litlle 
from  an  incomplete  registry  of  assuninces,  and  to  posspBs  nil 
the  disadvantages  wirhout  any  of  the  advantages  of  l.hc 
numerous  sehemea  formerly  proposed  for  the  registry  of  deeds, 
and  therefore  should  be  altogether  discontinued,' 

Section  14  prescribes  that  the  register  shall  consist  of  tbrea 
sepunite  books,  viz.  the  'Register  of  Er^tates,'  to  contain 
merely  the  map  and  description  of  each  parcel  of  land;  tlie 
*  Becord  of  Titles,'  in  whicii  are  to  be  set  i'orth  the  variom 
estates  and  interestf  held  in  each  parcel ;  and  the  '  Registrr  of 
Moitgiigea  and  Encumbrances '  affecting  the  same;  refercEia 
from  each  of  these  books  to  the  otlier  to  be  maintained  liT  n 
series  of  numbers.  After  an  experience  of  over  twentv  veare 
in  conducting  registration  in  slilpping  and  in  land,  1  hnte 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  method  a«  this  trebles 
the  work,  and  gives  occasion  for  error  and  confusion  «htch 
scarcely  any  vigilance  could  enlirely  prevent ;  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Follelt  himeelf,  the  chief  of  the  department,  in  his  evideuce 
before  tlie  same  Commission,  repeated  before  the  recent  Cmii- 
mittec  of  the  Commons,  admits  that  this  cumbrous  and  iu- 
volved  mechanism  'does  not  admit  of  its  operating  on  iinjt 
Buch  scale  as  would  render  it  of  sutficient  public  advantage.' 

Again,  the  provision  that 'no  title  shall  be  accepted  for 
registration  except  euch  as  a  court  of  equity  would  hold  lobe 
a  valid  marketable  title,'  has  been  justly  complained  of  lU 
causing  unnecessary  expense  and  delay,  at  the  same  time 
limiting  seriously  the  scope  of  the  measure,  and  depriviug 
it  of  what  has  jiroved  to  he  a  most  valuable  provision  of  the 
Australian  method — namely,  the  conversion  of  good  holding; 
titles  into  indefeasible  titles,  as  already  jiointed  out.  In  tlie 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commissionci-a  of  1S68 
by  Mr.  Follelt  and  the  Assistant-Registrar,  these,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  department,  state  that  in  their  opinion  'the 
title  in  certain  eases  taken  by  a  purchaser  is  not  necea,*urily 
indefeasible,  and  the  question  whether  a  purchitser  does  or 
does  not  take  an  indefeasible  title  is  not  decided  hy  the  Regis- 
trar, but  he,  'he  purchaser,  has  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
title  shown  by  the  deed  or  will  is  such  as  he  intends  to 
purchase,  and  he  takes  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  all 
Buch  cases,  therefore,  the  entry  in  the  register  is  merely  a, 
registratiou  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  aod  it  has  been  doubted 
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r  the  title  iloes  not  in  these  cases  cease  to  he  witliio  the 
tt.'  Surely  this  defect,  if  even  it  stood  alone,  is  sutHcieot  to 
iiiil«nm  this  measure. 

Lord  Cainn's  Aet  is.  to  some  extent,  obnoxious  to  the  same 
(ihjVlioTis  ivhich  caused  the  misearriaj^e  of  that  introduced  hy 
Liinl  Westhory.    Notably,  section  -tS  admits  of  conveyancing 
registered  land  bein;;  carried  on  by  deed  for  an  indefinite 
rirtd.    So  fai-  il  is  but  a  hybrid  measure,  an  attenijit  to  carry 
two  antagonistic  principles  in  dealing  with  hind.  Again, 
iSis  Act  gives  no  inde feasibility  of  title  as  regards  boundaries. 
Ciiliiiiel  Leuch,  in  his  evidence  liefore  the  Royal  Coinmission 
1870.  gives  his  ojiinion  no  that  ])oint  as  follows ;  'An  inde- 
-fible  title  would  be  of  coni|i:irativcly  little  value  unless  the 
la  to  which  the  title  applied  were  defined.     Such  a  title 
-nid.  in  fact,  appiv  lo  the  individual  and  not  to  the  lands,  and 
t  II  single  jiliit  I'i'  land  coiilii  be  s.iid  to  have,  or  be  dealt  with 
having,  an  indefeasible  litle."  lie  further  states(  Query  III): 
Since  the  eoniTnencenient  of  the  work  we  have  not  found  the 
(■lisliip.'t  difficulty,  either  as  regards  maps,  or  in  ascertaining 
tnecetsnry  particulars  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
rtifs  to  be  registered.    The  expense  of  survey  is  from  1*.  to 
per  acre,  but  the  cases  in  which  ive  have  to  require  a  new 
rvty  arc  very  few;  as  a  rule,  the  tithe  maps  are  eutticiently 
Ct.'    The  consefiuencc  of  not  according  indcfeasibiJitv 
regardB  boundaries  is  that  recoui-se  must  be  had  to  the  old 
.  10  evidence  the  parcels.    The  retrospective  character  of 
es.  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  is  not 
fal"tl'.  and  the  aim  and  object,  of  regislnitioo  of  titles  is  frus- 
led.    The  official  mechiinisni  fur  carrying  out  this  measure, 
"lib  f  gieat  improvement  on  that  prescribed  by  Lord  West- 
is  yet  sufbcienlly  cumbrous  to  warrant  the  opinion  of 
.  Spencer  Follett,  '  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  on  such 
sle  as  would  compensate  for  the  expense.'    The  ad  valorem 
ites  apjiear  excessive  and  deterrent. 
Fiiiallv.  even  if  free  from  these  defects,  the   result  of 
im|:  Iiominallv  to  the  proprietor,  but  jiraclieally  to  his 
ii'iliir,  the  option  to  place  land  under  the  system,  and  the 
"Iff  to  withdraw  it  again  from  that  system,  is  in  itself 
fficitmt  lo  ensure  its  falliu'e,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
"ciifthe  Irish  Act. 
It  would  be  dirtienlt,  not  to  sav  impossible,  to  imagine  con- 
li'iMs  more  favourable  for  introducing  the  system  of  convey- 
ing by  registration  of  titles  than  those  which  exist  in 
eUud. 

All  admirable  Ordnance  survey,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
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country  into  town  lands  corresponding  generally  with  fioldioffs, 
aft'urtl  the  utmost  facilities  for  describing  parcels.    About  onf- 
sixth  of  all  the  titles  in  Ireland  have,  within  n  recent  [wriod. 
been  purged  of  all  dcl'fcts  and  obscurilicB  by  being  passnl 
throuf(!i  the  alembic  of  ilie  Katates  Court,  and  the  people  Iwtb 
been  taught  by  experience  to  appreciate  the  value  of  indefet- 
sible  titles.    Yet  in  Ireland,  as  in  this  country,  the  measure  ii 
a  failure.    The  reason  why  is  not  far  to  seek.  Unfortunately 
the  legal  gentlemen  wh"  undertook  to  revise  my  Bill  of  1883, 
preparatory  to  its  reintruduction  in  the  following  Session, 
deemed  it  politic,  in  order  to  propitiate  Lord  Weslbur)-  and 
induce  him  to  undertake  ihe  carriage  of  it  through  the  llmise 
of  Lords,  to  import  into  it  certain   provisions  of  his  own 
measure,  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  regislri- 
tion  of  titles,  and  my  remonstrances  were  ii;nored.    The  result 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dennr 
Urlin,  fonnerly  examiner  in  the  Estates-  Ciiurt,  and  in  chargf 
the  Record  of  Title.    Mr.  Urlin,  examined  before  the  Cuin- 
mittee  of  last  year,  in  reply  to  Queries  1986  and  subsequent, 
informs  aa  that 'the  Irish  Act  embodies  all  the  mistaken  of 
Lord  Weslbury's  which  Lord  Cairns's  Act  proposed  to  remedy. 
It  is  an  imperfect  system  following  ralhor  closely  Lord  West- 
bury 's  system.    It  is  permissive,  so  ihat  any  one  by  signing  ii 
simple  requisition  could  exclude  the  operation  of  the  Act  us 
regards  his  land  on  its  passing  through  the  Estates  Court* 
Section  .12  enables  persons  whose  properties  were  upon  llic 
register  to  withdraw  them  at  any  period.    '  A  gentleman  ap- 
plied to  me  to  remove  his  land  from  the  register,  and  assigned 
as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  he  wished  to  effect  a  loan,  and 
the  solicitors  through  whom  he  was  to  obtain  the  loan  required 
him  to  remove  his  title  from  the  record,    I  think  when  a  title 
is  once  on  the  register  it  should,  in  the  public  iuterest,  always 
stav  there,  otherwise  owners  are  exposed  to  unfair  pressure.' 
I  have  heard  of  similar  incidents,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
English  landowners  being  an  attorney-ridden  people,  option  in 
these  matters,  though  nominally  given  to  the  proprietor,  iai 
virtually  given  to  his  attorney.    We  are  not,  however,  in 
position  to  condemn  professional  men  for  opjiosing  measuresi 
which,  by  the  admission  of  the  officials  ajipointed  to  carry  them 
out,  are  so  defective  and  so  '  incapable  ot  being  worked  upon 
any  such  scale  as  would  render  it  of  sufficient  public  advan- 
tage;' and  even  when  a  method  free  from  these  defects  is 
Drought  forward,  we  must  unt  look  for  any  superhuman  dis- 
interestedness from  conveyancers  or  any  other  class  of 
As  the  old  conveyancer,  the  stage-coachman  along  the 
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[like  ronJ,  rpgnriled  the  locomotive  find  the  rail,  ao  must  the 
Ifjial  conveymfer  reijiinl  a  system  which  would  cut  down  his 
(ni'ihimentf,  nnd  enable  every  man  of  ordinary  education  to 
trtiiinact  hi«  own  transfers  and  other  ordinary  busiuess.  Upon 
ihis  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Arthur  BIyth.    He  says 
(inrs.  1778  to  ISfi"  of  his  examination  before  the  late  House  of 
tninmonB  Committee):  'Registration  of  tille  is  almost  uni- 
for  one  transaction  under  deeds  now  there  are  a  thousand 
under  the  Iteal  Property  Act;  it  is  a  euriositv  if  you  get  a 
pcrsnH  with  deeds.    To  a  person  wanting  tn  borrow  monev  of 
mr  1  should  say  to  him  first.  "  Real  Property  Act,  I  suppiwe  ?  " 
Then  the  next  thing  would  be,  "  You  do  not  want  a  lawyer,  I 
fiipjifse?"  He  would  jmibably  aay"Xo."  I  should  accordingly 
Mv,  "Come  with  me  to  the  Registry  Office;  you  have  got  your 
((tliticate  with  you,''    I  should  draw  out,  a  mortiiage  on  the 
fffliiiler  lit  the  Registry  Olfiee,  where  printed  forms  are  pro- 
vidcJ,  and  have  it  witnessed,  and  hand  it  in  to  the  clerk,  and 
lav  til  him,  "It  will  be  ready  to-morrow  afternoon,  I  suppose  ?" 
When  the  mortgage  is  paid  off  the  transaction  is  even  simpler. 
SiijijHising  vou  were  the  mortgagor  and  I  were  the  mortgagee. 
Hcfure  ynu  gave  me  the  monev,  I  should  sign  this  receipt  before 
iwell-Wuown  person,  a  credible  witness,  and  give  it  to  you, 
ai  lei  you  go  and  clear  your  title.    There  is  no  necessity  lor 
ih*  intervention  of  a  lawyer ;  such  a  thing  is  never  heard  of. 
Msrriase  settlements  are  as  etimmon  in  the  colony  as  here. 
In  sueh  eaj'eB  as  drawing  wills  and  settlements  the  lawyers 
grecoUed  in  ;  but  in  ordinary  transactions  they  have  very  little 
Irariness  except  as  brokers.    They  get  a  commission  on  that 
husiness.  hut  not  in  refl|>ect  to  services  connected  with  register- 
ing. IrBUsfer,  mortgage.  &c.     The  Torrens  Act  is  just  as  popu- 
Ur  ia  the  other  colonies  as  it  is  in  ours,     I  notice  in  the  Sydney 
papers,  just  at  foot  of  advertisements  for  sales  of  land,  that 
"  Torrens'e  Title"  is  always  put.    It  seems  to  lue  that  there  ia 
to  sreat  an  advantage  in  the  holders  of  property  having  a 
iim]ile,  intelligible,  indefeasible  title,  as  far  as  it  can  hiimaoly 
b*  made,  that  uo  difficulties  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  carry- 
Jug  nut  such  a  wonderful  reform.    That  ia  all  I  can  say  ' 
I     Finally,  I  believe  I  may  claioi  to  hnve  cstabli'-hed,  in 
Isriswer  to  the  question  proposed  :  Istly.  That  llie  sysiem  of 
'  omTOyancing  by  registration  of  deeds,  preseritly  in  opfrutioa 
in  tliia  citv,  has   advant;iges  decidedly  superiur    to  those 
itKtpiied  either  by  conveyancing  with  registration  not  barring 
notice  in  operation  in  Miildlcsex,  and  to  those  lilTei'cd  by  con- 
Ti^sncing  without  registmtion,  in  operation  in  England  gene- 
mIIj,  2ndly.  That  the  benefits  derived  by  the  community 
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from  the  systcni  nf  conveyancing  Uy  registration  of  fitle.  nsin 
operation  in  the  Australian  colonies,  are  iniineusurahly  greater 
than  those  afiorded  by  the  Scotch  or  any  other  knotvn 
system. 

The  (|ue9tioii  remains,  How  may  that  system  be  applied  to 
the  luiul  of  this  country'?    The  Parliamentary  Committee tc 
which  I  have  ao  often  referred,  page  6  of  their  Re]>ort,  put  the 
case  very  fairly  thus:  'On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  pofiiiimi 
of  the  question  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  as  follows: 
On  the  one  hand  thev  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr, 
Follett  and  Mr,  Holt,  that  no  system  of  registration  or  title 
can  be  devised  which  will  be  vulunlarily  adopted'  {thalis 
on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  profession);  '  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  told  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  liw 
not  yet  seen  any  way  by  which  the  registration  of  title  couU 
lie  made  compulsorv.    That  is,  in  the  first  place,  on  accouil 
of  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  mode  for  dealing  with  title* 
so  defective  that  they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  register;  aiiil 
secondly,  in  view  of  the  deadlock  which  would  be  occasioned 
l»y  the  supjiosed  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  l.OUO  ca&e^ 
Haily  cstima-td  as  occurring  in  England.    The  first  of  these 
dilhcuUies  has  been  succesHfulIy  and  satisfactorily  grapple*^ 
with,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  by  a  separate  register  for  th* 
class  ol  titles  referred  to,  and  none  of  the  injurious  conse— 
([ucnces  predicated  as  incidental  to  that  practice  have  ariseO- 
Moreover,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellcii"* 
of  Sir  H.  Thring,  and  a  host  of  eminent  conveyancers,  tha* 
such  titles  are  extremely  rare- — so  rare  that  they  should  ni»** 
be  allowed  to  bar  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  such  enormou 
value  to  the  community.' 

The  contingency  of  deadlock  is  guarded  against,  in  th 
measure  which  I  have  been  advocating,  by  limiting  the  com 
(lulsiiin  to  place  land  oa  the  register  to  the  case  of  transfers  o 
fee  timple  estate,  for  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  not  one  it» 
■  of  ihe  thousand  dealings  assumed  to  take  place  dail*^ 
,is  country  is  of  that  nature.    But,  happily,  we  have  iL» 
Ireland  and  in  this  country  a  conr-tderable  amount  of  lam!  th^ 
tides  to  which  are  exem|it  from  the  difficulties  and  danger* 
suggested  by  the  Committee.    I  refer  to  the  *  Kstatea  Court' 
Titles  '  in  Ireland,  and  copyholds  in  England;  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature, notwithstanding  the  long  experience  in  the  colonies  and 
the  argument  put  forward  above,  htill  shrink  from  the  respoDsi— 
hilily  of  applying  the  measure  more  fully,  then  at  least  it  may 
he  applied  to  these  latter  titles  as  a  tentative  mea.-»ure  free 
from  all  possible  risk.    Fully  a  seventh  of  all  the  lauds  in 
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elnml  have  received  Estates  Court  Titles,  hut  are  daily  re- 
nmiulatinft  fresh  entanjr|enient  under  the  operation  of  exist- 
tns  liiw.  in  so  much  that  they  reqiiire  again  to  be  passed 
tliroiiijh  the  eourt,  at  heavy  ciie-t  and  losn  of  lime. 

Sinee  1841.  12,000  titles  have  been  eiLfniiiehised  under  the 
Copyhold  Commiiision.  iiiid  these  continue  proceeding  at  the 
(verngerate  of  GlH)  per  iinnuin.  Lord  Brougham  in  his  greiil 
Hii'ecii  on  Law  Reform,  to  vvhieh  I  have  before  referred,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  as  President  of 
ttiif  Sx-iety.  declaimed  ajrainst  the  [■rrorlhiit  hnd' then  recently 
hren  committed  by  the  Legislature  when  attemplinp:  to  a^^imi- 
hU' tenures,  instead  of  relieving  the  copyholds  from  thehcriots, 
nmnorial  fines,  and  other  oppressive  and  inconvenient  condi- 
\i,m'  of  a  past  iip"",  and  applyinfj  its  simple,  dieap,  and  secure 
mi'iliixla  of  dealing  to  all  the  lands  of  England,  proceeded  on 
tKi',  (iiiiMifiite  principle  of  abolishing  cojrt  holds,  and  subjecting 
nil  lands  to  the  grievous  comnlexities,  doubts,  delays,  and 
hi-'tiv  cost  attendant  on  cmvcyancing.  His  Lordship  gives 
in  r-x tract  of  a  letter  from  hi»  friend,  Mr,  Forest,  aa  follows: 
■Thf  expei-ience  to  winch  I  refer  is  as  steward  to  many  of  our 
Ciiinbi'Haud  copvhoUl  and  customarv  manors  during  a  jieriod 
iiftliirly  years.  1  never  f.-iind  an  in^tiiuce  of  disputed  title  in 
illite.iOO  estates  of  the  nianorn,  which  have  eveiy  one  beeu 
p'[«'»ie"lly  passed  by  sale,  mortgage,  and  deviae,  or  descent, 
anil  ihe  cost  of  the  conveyance  never  exceeds  a  few  shillings, 
mill  ihe  length  of  the  ileed  100  words.' 

Registration  of  title  by  the  method  I  have  e.'tplairied  would 
fCKiie  the  SOU  titles  annually  pav^ing  through  the  Copyhold 
"Commission,  and  the  large  number  piissing  through  the  Irish 
(tiles  Court,  from  the  evils  of  the  jH'esent  system,  and  aHord 
e  solution  of  the  dilemma  in  whicii  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee represent  the  question  to  be  placeii, 
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t  SY  scheme  for  facilitating  the  proof  of  title  to  land,  and 
rV  'he  transfer  of  land,  if  worthy  of  serious  attention,  will 
liefumid  to  range  itself  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads: 
Kegislration  of  Deeds,  and  Registration  of  Title.  The  dislinc- 
tion  heiween  these  two  methods  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
m, "rat  least  would  not  have  been  necessary  but  for  a  retro- 
grjile  tendency  which  has  lately  appeared.    Strange  to  aay, 
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after  a  course  of  vears.  during  which  lawyers  of  the  higheiil 
eminence,  such  as  Westbury,  Roinilly,  Cairns,  and  Selbonie, 
have  supported  the  better  svsteui,  there  are  now  Ici  he  foiinJ 
persons  whri  are  willing  to  adopt  the  crude  nnd  lialting  nolidiit 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  0»born  Morgan's  Comniiltct 
and  their  reimrt  much  surprised  true  law  relbrmers,  who  h»vf 
long  seen  that  the  art;umeiits  in  favour  of  registration  of  tille 
in  number  and  weight  fur  exceed  those  for  mere  retjistratitm  oi 
deedti.  The  Acts  of  Queen  Anne,  pnssed  for  Middlesei, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  hnve  been  in  force  loiiji 
enough  to  reveal  most  clearly  tiieir  few  advantages  and  their 
nmny  defects.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  jjut  on  reconl  ibe 
greater  part  (not  the  whole)  of  the  evidence  on  wliicli  tite  title 
is  based :  and  a  deed  when  so  put  on  record  is  virtually  eafe 
from  accident  or  mischief;  on  the  other  hand,  the  registerini; 
process  adds  to  the  expense  of  every  trnnsacti^m,  and  very 
careful  searches  are  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  If  these 
searches  only  disclosed  whiit  is  relevant  the  case  would  lie 
different;  hut  they  disclose  deeds  which  may,  or  may  n"U 
really  affect  the  title,  and  these  require  full  explauatioii. 
Other  deeds  which  are  relevant  to  the  title  niav  have  becit 
executed  for  temporaLy  purposes;  but  once  on  the  regisier 
there  they  remain  as  permanent  blots,  rerjuiring  explaniitimi 
Bgaui  and  again,  so  often  as  any  jiortiou  of  th«  iiro|ierty  i» 
dealt  with.  Then  the  register  is  silent  as  to  a  large  class -if 
facts  material  to  titles— such  as  marriaiie,  death,  and  heirsliil' 
■ — and  at  best  it  is  only  a  colleclion  of  evidence  froui  which  lln^ 
intending  purchaser  mvist  draw  his  own -conclusions  at  hib  i'*" 
risk. 

Daily  experience  of  the  working  (if  a  Ke*;istry  of  DeeJs, 
gained  during  many  yeiirs  of  ser\'ice  in  li«land,  under  the 
Incumbered  intd  Lnnded  Estatee  Acts,  has  conviiic«i  me  thai 
the  system  is  at  once  costly  and  defective,  and  to  extend  il 
would  he  to  make  a  retrograde  movement. 

Registration  of  Tille  is  evidenllv  a  better  system,  becau?'' 
it  gives  the  result,  the  fact  of  ownership,  iit  once,  without  leav- 
ing the  inquirer  to  deduce  it  from  the  perusal  of  a  long  abstract 
of  deeds  and  of  other  dociimenta  and  occurrences.  Thi.s  better 
system  prevails  in  most  civilised  CJiuntriea,  in  our  tuoal  im- 
portant colonies,  and  at  home  in  respect  of  the  enormous 
property  in  railways,  banks,  and  other  joiut-stock  undertakings. 
An  attempt  has  l>een  made  on  a  very  smiill  scale,  and  under 
great  disadvantages,  to  introduce  it  both  in  Euglimd  and 
in  Ireland  of  late  years;  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attentioa 
of  the  section  to  the  fact  that,  though  limited  in  opcratiou,  tb 
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d-for  results  have  been  shown  to  be  attaioed.    The  little 
oes  where  titles  are  registered  may  be  regarded  as  working 
dels,  valuable  chiefly  afi  demonstrations  of  what  might  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  it  became  clear  t«  the  prac- 
tical mind  of  Sir  R,  R.  Torrens  that  u  resjistry  miirht  be  estjib- 
\islied,  givinjf  m  llie  owners  of  bind  all  the  advantages  enjoyed 
lij  the  owners  of  bIu|is  and  fractional  parts  of  ships.    This  task 
tns  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  titles  had  a 
went  origin  in  grants  from  the  Crown,    After  a  few  years  of 
Bust  valuable  experience  gained  in  the  colonies,  the  question 
,  W'h  V  ciiuld  not  advanta^;e  lie  taken  of  the  statutorv  trranta 
by  the  Land  Court  in  Irehind?    But  npixisition  was 
fim-i,  all  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  professional  class  being 
ouKed.    The  only  legislation  permitted  was  an  Act  of  1865, 
ihich,  amongst  other  defects,  had  the  iin|)ortant  one  of  placing 
Isa  record  not  all  the  titles  granted  by  the  court,  but  only 
weh  as  their  new  owners  chose  to  place  on  the  record.  It 
fiilloirpil  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  rxcluded  by  the  leijal 
idiTSere  of  nine-tenths  of  the  purchasers  in  the  court.  The 
ithole  number  of  titles  on  the  new  record  does  not  reach  810. 
^oi  insigiuRcant  result  in  one  sense,  yet  valuable  in  another ; 
(If  experiment  may  he  made  on  a  small  area  aa  satisfactorily 
mn  a  large  one;  and  a  record  which  has  proved  effective  for 
kfi*  hundreds  r.f  titles  might  be  expanded  and  improved  so  as 
il*  available  for  manv  thousands. 

Miinv  unfortunate  hindrances  beset  the  course  of  this  len- 
itive .Vet  of  1865.  Only  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Land  Court 
link  ihf  slightest,  interest  in  the  experiment:  and  the  very 
iwiriguisbed  and  useful  career  of  .Iiuige  Hargreave  came 
malurely  lo  a  close  just  as  the  machinery  was  getting  into 
fcriiiT.  That  was  a  fatal  blow;  for  moral  support  and  en- 
nnraircment  in  official  quarters  was  needed  to  counteract  the 
pfejndiced  opposition  from  outside.  The  authorities  refused  to 
■nclinn  the  appointment  of  even  one  elerk  for  the  new  depart- 
msnt,  which  was  iherefore  tacked  on  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
10  another  office,  and  thrust  away  ignominionsly  into  the 
miallMl  room  of  a  range  of  buildings.  This,  and  other  circum- 
fctfance*  equally  nnfavonrahle,  led  at  once  to  the  impression  on 
lis  public  mind  that  the  Record  of  Title  Act  was  not  expectcfl, 
oriniended,  to  work  lartjelv.  Such  an  impression  once  made 
could  never  be  effaced,  and  the  result  was  inevitable.  So 
fflucli  for  the  limited  operation  of  the  Act.  If  the  inquiry 
leinade  whether  the  expected  results  arc  attained  in  (he  case 
llie  property  actually  brought  under  the  Act,  the  answer  13 
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highly  favourable.    Mortgages  pan  be  effected  quickly  und 
inexpensively  ;  and,  better  still,  they  can  be  fati^'fieil  and  w"ij)ed 
off  llie  reeord  with  even  greater  facility,  and  at  the  expense  of 
n  few  shillings.    Contracts  for  the  absolule  sale  of  plots  of 
land  have  been  ntade,  carried  thrnugb,  and  completed  withia 
the  hour.    The  given  folio  of  the  record  reveals  all  whieh 
affects  the  property,  without  searches  elsewhere:  and  a  shon 
transfer  deed  and  a  new  entry  are  oniv  rci^nired  to  effect  ihc 
change  of  ownership.    The  record  itself  ii*  capable  of  ^iitiplitl- 
eatiun  and  improvement,  for  it  was  fnuned.  anil  cmihl  nut  at 
that  time  have  beeti  otherwise  than  framed,  after  the  modvl 
known  as  Lord  Westbury's.    But,  in  spite  of  all  drawhni'kis 
and  (if  all  the  disfavour,  official  and  professional,  which  have 
beset  its  historv,  I  claim  I'or  it  that  it  lias  given  the  true  sulu- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  land  transfer  in  these  e.iuutries.  Tlii* 
iti  not  the  place  for  a  minute  description  of  a  very  iDteresting 
and  effeetive  machinery,  and  I  will  only  refer  to  one  feature 
which  is  regarded  as  of  specially  great  value.    The  lanri 
judges  have  full  |Hiwor  as  rcgarits  the  reclificatifm  of  the  record. 
This  was  aptly  described  as  ■  the  snfety  valve  '  bv  Sir  H,  Thritig, 
one  of  the  few  persons  thoroughlv  conversant  with  the  ditK- 
culties  of  this  intricate  subject.     The  general  result,  so  far  iw 
Ireland  is  concerned,  is  that  admirable  opportunities  have  Ik-co 
thrown  away,  and  several  thousands  of  titles,  after  passing 
through  the  renovating  process  of  the  Land  Court,  are  niiw 
year  by  year  deteriorating,  fast  losing  the  signal  benefit  wliiiJi 
was  conferred,  and  becoming  as  cloudy  and  c^)nfuse<l  as  titles 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     It  is  very  unfortunate  ri 
the  present  moment  thai  o]i[iortunitita  of  this  kiud  have  been 
lost,  and  tiiat  land  transfer  is  fast  becoming  aluiost  as  difficult 
and  as  costly  in  Ireland  as  it  is  elsewhere.    For  there  are  lat^ 
numbers  of  Irish  tenants  ready  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and 
the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  rendered 
manv  lunillords  willing  to  sell  at  a  reasoniible  price.     The  delav 
and  cost  is,  however,  such  as  to  impede  these  transactions,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  existing  methods  be  siniplilied  in 
favour  of  such  purchases  by  occupying  tenants,  and  thai  the 
expense  of  them  be  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  by  two-thirds.  Of 
course,  an  effective  and  compulsory  registration  of  title  shniild 
form  part  of  the  scheme,  for  it  would  be  almost  a  mockery  to 
subject  these  small  freeholds  to  all  the  vexatious  incident*  of 
the  ordinary  system  of  conveyancing  and  roal-iiroperty  law.  a 
branch  of  law  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  if,  except  in  a  few 
minor  details,  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England.     It  is  iif 
high  momeut  to  the  peace  andwclfare  of  tjie  Jjiiipirfi  tluLtiiijiiflilteM 
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t<^  tenants  should  he  tnrued  into  satisfied  nnd  indiistrioua 
hiilders;  and  if  the  le^al  (iroOTss  hv  stiniilified  (as  it  might 
\  the  opentimi  might  in  numhcrless  casi;?  be  carried  throuj;h 
un  lennfi  sati^faclnry  to  the  present  landlords.  From  what  I 
We  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  it 
fuUowB  that  aim  pi  ifi  cation  oC  existing  methods,  supplemented 
by  a  general  registration  of  owntjrship,  is  especially  important 
Mtiie  present  moment.  And  whnt  is  i-ef|uired  lor  Ireland  at 
^rfitical  time  like  this  ia  e<)uiilly  suited  fur.  and  would  he 
wnniily  welcomed  by,  small  proprietors  of  land  in  other  portions 
tiic  Caipire. 


DISCUSSION. 

LnKD  Dekmak,  in  opening  tlie  dipcnxKion,  !)aid  llial,  h.iving  been  for 
0  vtars  (1830-31)  »  piijiil  of  Sir  JoliD  Leievre — when  he  was  a 
ivefniiccr — he  m\f\\t  niiike  a  few  remarit-.    He  ihougltt  The  sug- 
liiin  by  t\iv  Lurd  Advocate  ol  Scoilmni  in  his  opening  address  fi>r 
'lully   exteudinj;  a  eyrtl^m  of    Kegintrulion    changing  j^mdunlly 
(  IxT^r  areii,  with  un  old  ^lyHlcm  us  a  cunire,  niijjht  Itud  to  a 
nMiJ  Ke^ialnilion.    With    Sir  Huherl  Torreiia'a  reniarli,  tliiLt  > 
mmniary  of  title  if  rpgiHtered  would  be  as  bud  ua  a  thell,  he 
n)  flenman)  fully  agreed  ;  und  he  thoiiglit  tiiiit  two  greiil  ;>rin<:iples 
iild  ho  kepi  in  view;  one  wan  ihiit  no  deed  should  he  alliiwud  Ut 
anv  validitv  inilesa  it  were  registered  an  soon  as  fiosfihle  iiller  ita 
mioii,  and  the  other  that  any  t'iilae  aljilemcnt  of  title  should  bs 
■er*ly  punished.    He  hatl  known  two  inhliiiicos  of  titles  being  very 
[lie;  one  wjis  when  possession  ivas  given  to  liim  hv  the  tirr-t  Lord 
naian.  by  delivi-ry  of  a  turl',  part  of  luriy  acrys  of  land — contirnied 
ithort  deed  drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  George  Uennian;  and  the  other, 
vbich,  hy  the  contiitiuns  of  Kile  limiting  the  tilk  lo  ona  of  a  very 
Dt  d»»,  the  expense  was  viry  snnill. 

.Mt-.lnHS  P.  CoLnsTHtAJi,  W,S.  ( Edinhiirj-h),  aiid  thai  all  Scotch 
tcjniicera  eould  Itstify  lh:it  the  Byetem  of  regiotialion  in  Scotland 
a  lery  safe  one  to  all  who  held  property,  and  they  would  rceom- 
it  with  great  conlidence  t<'  dieir  hrullircii   in  Eni^liind.  He 
urtleii  tiiH  [laper  of  Sir  Ur.lwrt  Tiirr>-iifi  as  of  greiit  iniporlunce.  He 
li]«-Hiyl  n>  meot  the  nianiiper  of   tlie  Lund   Mortgage    Bank  of 
lutnlia  wime  time  ago,  nod  h:id  some  c<inverK;ition  with  liim  on  l\n» 
atiM.    He  was  very  mucli  HtniL'k  with  the  extreme  jimplieity  of  the 
■iieui  oj  registration  of  titles,  and  be  liad  iisktd  liim  to  sund  biiii  a 
miDUiiiuition  on  the  Hubjeut,  that  he  might  siiliinii  it  to  this  Coiigrean, 
ilhmiue  remarks,  applvina  it,  if  poitaible,  lo  the  Su(.lch  system.  He 
"fiitemely  sorry  that  he  had  not  yet  received  that  puper  ;  but  he 
*i>iilil  rn'jimniend  every  Suolcili  convcyHneer  to  eonniiler  the  system 
>i)ii(li  IiBil  been  propounded  ami  adopted  in  AuBlridia.    It  was  extremely 
iiiiiliiiiftdexlreuieiy  elieiip,  two  great  recommendations ;  andifa  similar 
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aygUi-Tn  could  be  cnacled  in  rfiin  country,  Jind  esjiecially  in  England.  « 
tbat  th«y  might  pmcnre  a  simple,  elfap.  and  bufe  title  to  i&uJ,  he 
believed  that  n  grejit  lieni^lit  would  be  cooferred  on  the  country.  Ba 
rejoiced  thai  liic  prei^ident  occiipiieii  ihe  office  of  L<ird  Advocate, 
hecaii^  he  felt  ii^stiri^d  that  lie  would  clo  all  he  could  to  procure  for 
tbeai  such  leiinl  reforiui  ua  would  tend  to  the  good  tlie  c<immiinitt ; 
;ind  he  trusted  that  aniongBi  other  thiugi  his  lordehip  would  be  nhlh'  iu 
bring  ul>otii  a  thiinmgh  reform  of  the  taw  on  this  Buhjtct  of  titlw  ui 
land,  wliiah  would  Atiioiiipli-th  ilie  object  thej  all  wished  to  attain. 

Mr.  W.  GuiFFITH  (London)  said  thul  the  bj stem  o\'  regisitniion 
wliich  Sir  Itnljert  Torrena  had  TKommended  was  benetii'ial  in  itt 
npcralion,  simple  in  its  procedure,  and  calculated  Ui  do  a  great  deal  if 
food  in  a  country  like  Au9tntli;i.  It  was,  howevec,  open  to  cjursting 
whether  it  wftn  e.|Ufllly  dppliailtle  to  tbn*  country,  wlit^re  the  tillcs  lo 
land  were  so  much  lunre  eoniplic;ilpd.  He  did  not  sp'ak  altogether  «i 
tlieoretical  grotinda,  tiir  it  whb  known  that  attempt*  had  been  made  \tt 
two  Lord  Cliancellora.  Lord  VVewtbury  and  Lord  Cairns  hud  ban) 
endr^voured  to  carry  out  ^ch  a  scheme,  and  \io\h  attempts  had  bmn 
lailures.  Ii  wn«  found  that  the  expense  of  cjirrying  ilirougli  the  tiili 
WHS  ih''  greiil  bar;  and  the  ti'ler,  instead  of  giving  addltionxl  M.'Uiirlly, 
oten  rui^d  ipieslioiia  with  neighlioiirs  wiili  rpgurd  In  bouiidiirieii.  At 
a  matter  of  practice,  tlip  n-giBtralion  in  Middlesex  was  voliinlurv.  || 
gave  priority  to  those  who  were  registered,  but  it  wua  not  an  ab«oliUi- 
ntces-ity. 

The  pHEsrSKUT  (The  Lord  AJi-ocate)  tiaid  tliat  ai  he  liad  onl»» 
Tery  general  atiiunintnnce  with  ilie  subji-ct  of  the  regialralioti  cX  i\x\n 
in  the  Colonics,  he  would  suy.  under  cnrrectioii,  th'it  he  undernoai 
whiit  WHS  strongly  insisted  ujH>n.  under  the  name  ol'  n-giatration  'nf 
title,'  was  that  insleiid  or  ri-cordins  a  rfepd  at  full  length,  with  all  ite 
conditions  an<l  i|ualiticfl<.ii>ns,  lliey  should  record  only  the  eucnUil 
parts  of  it.  The  advaiiiages  of  that  nystem  were  that  they  mtvl 
much  space  in  the  public  ri-giaters  and  facilitftii*!!  the  inB;.wlioB  uf 
douuiiieiitii.  At  the  same  linie,  it  was  obvious  t.li.it  if  they  a[i|ilinl 
that  system  to  a  country  where  conveyancing  Itiid  b«'otiie  in- 
volved, complicated,  and  artificiiil,  their  Ucgisirar  would  find  diffivnllj 
in  performing  the  opBnition  of  acpamiini;  wbut  was  essential  from  nkl 
was  accidental  and  immnteiial :  and  ihey  inciirrc<l  tlie  risk  thai,  thrnu^ii 
error  of  judginem  on  his  part,  something  might  he  omitted  from  iht 
noisier  which  a  purcliaaer  would  regard  as  nmtenal,  and  which,  om 
being  disc!o»«d  on  ihe  registered  title,  gave  him  an  estate  with  mm 
restriction,  or  qimlilicatioo  of  the  title,  of  which  lie  had  no  previuns 
knowledge.  In  a  new  country  it  waa  possible  materiuUy  to  le^n,  kA 
almost  tiitirely  do  away  with,  ilii«  source  of  danger  to  ptirchwefs, 
by  simplifying  the  forms  of  conveyancing,  and  by  presrnting  in  tl>« 
Ht)itnt«  itself  those  thiags  which  ought  to  be  entered  on  the  rrcorl, 
and  those  thines  which  were  to  lie  considered  eitraneoua  t<i  line 
contnicl.  In  EngUnd  and  Scotland  they  were  in  the  habit  of  rtcurd- 
inji  in  a  family  settlement,  not  only  the  conditions  of  holding,  bulall 
the  conditions  ufTecting  the  administration  of  the  estate  bv  truMM*. 
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're^Btry  of  liile'  witlinut  limplifving  hoth  tiitiv  law  of  real 
rty  and  (lieir  law  at  Huuo^.'siou  ;  but  they  njiglit  [leriiafis  \o 
e  extent  hVmiu  tha  objeci*  ii(  a  ri'gistry  of  title  by  having,  along 
with  »  TvgiHter  of  tli'cds,  whut  wiis  analogous  to  an  aVietraei ;  n«nie!y, 
■t  TfwoH  coulnininp  in  mnsTajit  oriler  bricif  cnirifS  of  the  various 
iie«d«  afTtfciinn;  cuch  pariicitlur  subject  or  esliile.  Ue  tlii'Uglit  he 
nii^t  say  tiint  the  existing  Scotdi  hystuni  cuinbined  to  some  extent 
;h«  KdvMntiiges  both  of  a  rejjiater  of  lii'eds  and  a  ri'jt'-'ei"  "f  title. 
Iras  on  thai  hccotiiiI,  iind  because  there  was  u  nearer  nniilogy  iielweeu 
Ith  nnd  English  i:onvey uniting  ihaii  betwteii  either  and  the  c-olonial 
Uiu,  liuii  he  vcnmreil  lo  airfrgcst  trie  intrnduetion  of  the  Sfotoh 
iolo  Kiif-Uiid.  The  grtiii  lenirtli  of  the  Eiijzliali  deeds  was 
■nous  ot-suidp;  uiid  yet,  in  i!u>  nmttiT  of  t-xjienBe,  he  could  liurdly 
ii  would  be  no  great  fi3  Hinie  of  tlieir  frii-ncin  Hu;i{n.iEed.  Juki 
ppui*  tliut  iiy  Aet  of  I'urlianit^iiC,  or  by  euHtom,  every  time  a  deeil 
c^eL'ub^,  the  sulieilor  wus  put  under  obligation  to  make  one 
J  of  it  to  send  Co  his  ehent.  Would  thiit  udd  materially  vo  ilia 
uf  the  tranaaetinti  f  He  ehoiild  think  not.  Ht-  imagined  that 
[loUuJ  or  two  would  be  tbe  extent  of  the  addlti'in  to  the  hill  of 
■J,  That  was  precisely  what  is  di^ne  wbea  they  regislered  a 
-J — ihey  simjily  had  cupjes  of  the  deeds  made  in  the  Kegistry 
"ki:  !uid  bulliid  them  in  hooks ;  and  really  ihitt  would  nut  euuse  the 
miiiij;  ejcjiooBe  iind  cnu-pHuition  which  Home  of  their  friends  aup- 
:itobe  necensaiy.  If,  however,  they  weie  to  make  it  iieceasary 
the  lime  the  ayt>teni  of  regisiraiioB  came  into  fiirce,  the 
WHS  to  start  with  a  new  title,  good  against  all  the  world, 
tn  tliey  ojiened  up  un  i]i>|uiry  of  eniirmuus  mHgnitude  nnd  coin- 
lity,  becitiiHe  it  auiounted  to  nothing  less  than  n  series  of  liligations, 
liniciog  iiltinmt'-iy  the  whule  picipeny  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
new  toloiiies  where  they  had  only  to  go  back  to  a  leceut  gi'iinl  from 
C'tnwn,  the  invesiigalion  of  title  crculed  little  diltietilty;  but  in 
ucouiiiry  they  could  never  jjo  ^muk  to  the  original  grant.  If  the  He- 
ar wa«  to  Hiid  un  iiideti^a^-ihle  title,  this  would  involve  nothing 
tlian  the  exam i nation  :if  uU  the  deeds  exet'.uted  within  the  lust 
iiij  jrara,  and  the  (iirm.'ilion  of  an  independent  opinion  of  the  elleet 
iliiiw  det'ds  hy  the  Kegistrar.  For  the  execution  of  Unit  duty  they 
■I  have  Kegihtiiir' jjosnesiiiiig  the  legal  ability,  reputation,  and  powera 
tlie  must  eminent  Judges  of  the  iSuprenie  Courts,  and  tiiey  must  be 
If  to  tind  a  ^uflit'lent  Dumber  of  men  qualitied  to  carry  on  tiiat  class 
wnrfc.  Were  they  because  they  could  not  attain  the  desired  object 
mpeiiter  title,  with  the  advantage  of  indefuasibiiity,  therefore  to 
ithe  advantages  of  what  was  practically  a  very  good  title  under 
Fift^t  in  use  in  Scotland — a  syaiem  which  liirni.ihed  the  |iur- 
m'i  Hilicitors  witli  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  deed.i  that  had  been 
KUttd  within  the  period  of  the  search,  and  put  him  in  a  position  to 
(or  himself  of  the  validity  of  the  title  offered?  No  doubt,  as  had 
I  pointed  out,  they  got  the  same  Inlbrnmtion  under  the  Bnglish 
tt'tii— the  Bgenl  for  the  vendor  or  nirii'tgagor  gave  access  lo  the 
wit.  But  there  wu-ithis  distinction  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  Hystem, 
Itiity  were  not  dependent  on  the  good  laith  or  knowledge  of  tha 
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BcUor's  ormor^agor's  agent,  fnr  their  infoniiation ;  tliev  got  it  from 
an  authentic  source,  from  iho  piihUc  raaister;  nnd  while  the  pwrthn-en 
might  not  always  get  an  indpfeasible  titli',  \hey  jrot  the  meiins  by  wliitJi 
thi-y  coukl  r.xiiniiiie  the  title  for  themselves;  and  in  ninety-nine  cn-'B» 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  aolieiiors  would  in  a  lew  Iionrc  ho  able  to  ratisftf 
thenmel«ea  whether  the  title  wan  pKid  or  had.      The  most  rniineoi 
lawyers  of  the  time  hud  studied  thi«  sutiject  arid  had  not  cnme  wi 
Hgrceiiient  in  their  ojjiiiious.     Ht;  wuiild  not  like,  therefore,  to  ddjimii- 
tise  upon  it;  Imt,  at  rhc  Riinie  time,  he  whs  im^lined  to  look  with  favour 
im  their  Scutch  system  tuft  goofj  workiua  nysteni,  though  not  a  perfret 
line.    Ho  thought  llial  the  ki'eper  of  iho  Siziilch  register,  if  idluwwl  in 
begin  wirh  Northumherland  and  Cumberland,  and  extend  the  KVsMni 
southward,  would  succeed  in  keepiuir  siinh  a  clear  and  acciimte  rrnird 
of  all  tranAaciLons  in  land  an  would  llicilitaie  the  work  oT  the  solii'lton 
and  give  general  siitinfactiiin. 

t^ir  RoHMiT  Ti'iiiiENs,  in  reply,  said  ihiit  the  diffiTenee  between  tin- 
registration  of  title  and  rhe  regiBtralion  of  deed:"  wa*  this,  that  in  tlie 
registrulion  of  titles  they  recorded  the  title  iu-elf,  hut  in  the  regirilratiuii 
of  deedH  they  recrded  the  deeds  (rom  which  the  title  miglit  l>e  aiMuwl 
with  more  or  lews  unceriainty.    With  regard  to  dtposiiii  of  iiilts  ftjr 
limn",  the  system  o("  reyistrntion  of  title  uffnrded  the  ulniost  fiioililT 
for  STLch  transioticinc,  and  they  were  carried  on  on  an  ennrmous  wnlr. 
Bankers  nnurdiy  took  the  npinion  of  their  solicitors  iis  to  the  validity  of 
title-deeds  deposited  widi  them  ;  but  under  the  system  of  reftistnitiiio  ut 
titles  lliat  was  unnece^sa^v,  ii*  the  cHrlificar,e  of  title  wils  the  briffert 
and  clearest  proof  of  title  lhat  couid  he  handeil  in  by  the  owner  of  lliit 
lH:id.    TliEii  this  sjstem  was  a  check  Hgainsl  fraud.    It  wiia  quite  (rui- 
that  the  eertilicaite  of  title  mi>"lit  be  thrged,  but  there  was  a  dii|ilii-»U 
of  ihitl  bound  np  in  the  liepi-ter  OHice,  and  no  one  i.-oulil  get  aeoess  tii 
the  duplicate  in  the  book  tii  tnuke  any  alteraclon  in  it.     It  Ijad  hcrii 
found  jiractically  that  publicity  was  the  best  preventive  of  frnuH. 
The  Ausiridian  system,  in  pmviding  that  every  signature  should  be 
made  in  a  public  oHIIci;  bcfure  a  piiVjIic  officer,  afforded   the  best 
necurily  against  fraud.    At"  to  the  idleced  diinger  of  ii  deHdlnck,  be- 
cause of  the  enorrariuK  regislraKion  biininess  thi't  would  tahf  place,  bfl 
believed  that  there  was  nn  emirmous  aniomit  of  exaggeration  ks  li> 
there    being  one    ih'iusaiid  deeds  n-giHiered  in  a  dav.      Iti  Soiilli 
Australia,  with  »  p()[iulaiion  iif  2ol),IH)ll,  there  wi-re  LljiOO  inatriin.eiit* 
registered  lu  a  year,    lie  believed  lhal  a  thoimnd  initriiment*  wt-ie 
not  completed  in  nil  England  in  a  day  ;  but.  supposing  there  were,  nol 
one  in  forty  related  to  an  estate  in  fei'  Mmide  :    the  ^reat  bulk  of 
them  would  relate  to  morigaping,  leading,  and  nuch-like  matters.  The 
transfer  of  tho  fee  ofan  estate  waa  comparaiively  riire,  and  it  wng  with 
tbem  only  that  we  proposed  to  deal  in  Hi  st  placing  liiu  land  on  ihe 
register.    Ataco-.t  of  7,001.)/.  a  year,  Ibiirteen  olficers  in  South  Australiit 
registered   l.n.OOO  in^lrumentH  annually;  and  it  was  a  very  siiufJo 
calculation  what  would  he  llie  coft  of  doing  the  wirue  thing  in  England. 
He  did  not,  however,  advocate  any  iiiennure  which  had  not  been 
thoroughly  leated  by  actual  operations  embraciug  every  dt^rii'tioo  of 
dealing  over  a  space  of  twenty- two  years. 
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fl  it   iTjieiiient  tlirit   there    shiiulH  he  une   Bniihritfitcy  Law 
iijifilieahle  tii  Enijliind  and  Sctilland  on  lUr  principles  of  the 
jimeut  Si-iitrli  ni/fteiii  /    By  K.lCllAlil>  Vaiiv  Camtukll, 
^1  Ailvucate. 

^TlT^HEX  a  mnn  finds  himself  iiuable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full, 
I]  it  may  be  tliat  he  and  his  creditors  ull  agree  on  what 
1?  lu  be  dune.  ]f  the  creditors  are  all  willini;  to  abate  some- 
t  liing  from  their  claims  and  to  grant  a  diseharge  ou  [laynient 
Htf  R  <;oiii|)ositioD  upon  their  debti^,  tlii^  is  a  matter  of  jirlvate 
l^wncero  with  which  no  tliird  parties  have  any  business  to  in- 
,  Icrfere.  But  if,  as  is  the  more  common  case,  some  of  the 
^Cftdilnrs  do  not  agree  to  the  insolvent's  terms,  which  others 
^tre  willing  to  accept,  it  is  necessary  that  public  authority 
\    .'WlJ  intervene,  and  decide  npoii  the  course  to  be  followed. 

►Tilt  most  obvious  plan  in  guch  a  case  is  to  confer  power  upon 
iRUtuIory  majority  of  the  creditors  to  overrule  the  dis^en- 
tients,  and  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  same  terms  as  the 
'  nmjdriiy.  The  debtor  is  in  default,  and  has  for  his  part  no  legal 
I  righl  to  insist  on  anything  less  tlian  full  payment  being  taken 
fur  Ills  discbarge.  Older  jurisprudence  lon;(  stopped  at  this 
'  iiint,  and  refused  to  lend  public  authority  to  enforce  any 
i  general  settlement  between  a  debtor  and  his  creditors.  Each 
cretlit(}r  was  entitled  to  act  for  himeelf,  and  to  enforce  payment 
'ifliis  own  debt  by  legal  process  as  be  best  could  ;  and  the  first 
<e\i\i>  bankruptcy  law  was  to  interfere  on  the  insoheul'a 
Mialf  by  personal  pnilectiona  against  arrest  or  imprisonment, 
"•ben  it  was  clear  that  such  jiroceedings  at  the  instance  of 
imiividual  creditors  were  of  no  use  except  to  satisfy  private 
vindictiveness.  Gradually,  however,  in  all  modern  jurispru- 
Jfince,  it  has  been  recognised  that  when  a  man  is  insolvent  his 
estate  truly  belongs  to  the  general  body  of  his  creditors,  and 
should  be  divided  among  them  fairly,  according  to  their  several 
figbts  and  interesis,  and  not  according  to  the  chances  of  a  gene- 
r»l  Hcnunble  among  them,  each  acting  for  himself.  From  this 
ixiiatof  view  the  English  statute  law  of  bankruptcy  has  ruled 
'liW  a  majority  in  number,  and  three-fourths  in  value,  of  a  man's 
"wlilorB  shall  have  right  to  determine  what  measures  shall  be 
jsken  with  regard  to  the  insolvent's  estate  for  the  common 
Jtttereat.    If  this  statutory  majority  decides  that  the  iusolveut 
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phnulil  convey  his  estate  to  a  trustee  fur  its  cotlectlon 
ciifitributinn  arnonp  the  creditors,  then  the  resolution  is  re 
lerpd  and  enforced  by  public  authority,  no  mutter  what  raav 
be  the  wishes  of  the  minority  of  creditors.    In  like  manner  the 
same  statutory  majority  nf  creditors  can  compel  llie  minnriu- 
to  accept  any  comp'i-iition  offered  by  the  insolvent.     In  either 
(■aae.  whether  li'iuidation  by  arrangement  ij.e,,  private  triiJt 
for  creditors),  or  coniiMisilion,  is  resolved  upon  under  tbe 
powers  yiven  by  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1S6S,  ibe 
like  Blntulory  majority  of  creditors  can  grant  to  the  insolvent 
a  discharge  which  will  free  him  as  well  from  the  debts  due  to 
themselves  as  from  the  debts  due  to  any  disseiilient  minoritr. 
In  this  way,  when  creditors  disagree  among  themselvcd  in 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  making  tlie  most  of  the  insolvent 
estate,  the  En^li!?li  law  su[i|)orts  and  enforces  whatever  i 
certain  majority  of  the  credilura  may  decide.   Public  authon'tv 
under  the  existing  English  bankruptcy  law  asks  nuihing  further 
than  t.o  be  satisfied  that  the  proper  majority  at  the  stalutiirr 
meeting  has  personally,  or  by  pi'osy,  docideil  on  a  particuUr 
course.    That  deci:-ion  is  then  registered  and  enforced  without 
any  judicial  consideration  whether  it  be  right,  and  it  need  sot 
be  the  resolution  of  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  credliora  on 
the  estat«. 

Now  there  is  co  reason  whatever  why  State  interference, 
when  creditijrs  disagree  about  their  settlement  with  an  insol- 
vent, should  be  given  on  different  terms  in  Scotland  and 
England.  The  problem  in  both  countries  is  to  be  settled  on 
identically  the  same  legal  and  practical  considerations;  and  in 
the  interests  of  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  it  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  desirable  that  it  should  be  settled  in  the  same 
way  in  both  countries.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  distingiii§hiDg 
peculiarity  of  Scotch  bankruptcy  law  that  it  refirses  to  enforce 
the  mere  resolution  of  a  majority  of  creditors  in  favour  of  « 
private  trust  or  private  composition  arrangement.  In  Scotland, 
when  the  insolvent  and  a  majority  of  hie  creditors  are  willing 
to  settle  by  means  of  a  private  trust  or  composition,  the  State 
end<irscs  and  supports  the  settlement  only  if  all  the  credilnti 
can  be  induced  voluntarilv  to  accede;  and  an  easv  amcndnii^Dl 
of  the  law  would  give  such  a  trust  upon  registration  the  legal 
efi'ectiif  notour  b.'.nki-uptcy(act  of  bankruptcy).  If.however.wy 
of  the  creditors  refuse  their  consent,  and  it  is  therefore  necesnarr 
to  apply  to  public  authority  in  order  to  enforce  some  common 
dealing  with  the  estate,  the  condition  upon  which  compulsorr 
powers  can  he  obtained  is  that  the  estate  must  be  placed 
under  judicial  se^ueiitratiun,  accordbg  to  the  process  origi- 
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nnltT  introduced  in  1772  and  now  established  by  the  Act 
of  1(1.56.  The  tiinjorily  ia  rot  permittfd  to  overrule  the 
minority  of  credilors  either  ibr  trust  miinafiement  or  the 
(ic«|)tftnce  of  a  comjiosition,  save  under  the  forniB  of  se(|ues- 
[fsti'iii.  and  with  all  the  checks  nftbrded  by  the  su|ierinteiidence 
oflbe  Court,  and  of  a  trustee  responsible  to  the  Court,  to  the 
peditors,  and  to  the  accountant  lu  bankruprcy-  The  tnajonty 
mmpinin  that  all  they  want  is  to  have  a  cninj'osition,  and  to 
bti  dune  with  the  iosnlvent.  The  Slate,  in  eftect,  replies  that 
imifv'  thev  can  persuade  all  their  felluw-credilors  to  consent, 
iJ  will  not  coerce  the  disseniientfe  e.xeept  after  taking  pre- 
utions  to  see  not  only  thai  the  composition  is  wished  by  the 
Bujority,  but  that  it  is  reasonable.  The  majority  again  tirpe 
that  they  are  obstructed  by  the  minority  in  having  llie  iiisul- 
nti^tatP  rnaniijied  to  the  liest  advantage  by  a  private  trustee 
tlieir  own  choosing;  and  the  State  replies  that  it  declines  to 
fiifnrce  any  such  trust  management  against  disaentienla  unless 
er  the  checks  of  the  ee  quest  rat  ion  statute. 
As  a  matter  of  jurisjirudeiice  there  can  be  no  question  that 
State  is  quite  entitled  to  refuse  compulsory  powers  to  any 
or  composition  except  ujion  conditions  suitable  to  secure 
at  dke  arrangement  is  lair  for  all  concerned.  What  these 
iKltliona  should  be  is  to  be  determined  by  experience  and 
n^deration  of  what  is  on  the  whole  best  fur  the  public  ad- 
tU{;e,  The  onlv  condition  imposed  by  the  English  law  is  the 
"ueuce  of  a  certain  majority  at  n  meeting  deaii-ing  a  particular 
urse:  and  this  has  at  tirsi,  sight  the  promise  of  saving  ex- 
nse  and  trouble  by  leiivlng  the  matter  solely  iu  the  hands  of 
*(ins  interested  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  insolvent  estate, 
('."(irdtugly,  this  summary  method  of  procedure  by  private 
St  or  private  composition,  registered  and  carried  out  under  a 
■■lutory  resolution,  has  practically  superseded  the  regular 
iikruplcv  process  of  the  English  courts  corresponding  to  the 
"tch  sequestration.  But  experience  hjis,  in  the  wortls  of 
e  lute  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proved 
at  the  principal  defect  in  the  working  of  the  Act  of'  1869 
foand  in  liie  facilities  for  fraud  which  result  from  the  prac- 
i.f  liquidation  and  composition  by  resolution.'  An  in- 
vent debtor  may  be  merely  unfortunate,  or  he  may  be 
-eworthy  without  being  fraudulent,  or  he  may  be  a  fraudu- 
t  debtor  whom  ii  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
&d  and  punished.  The  statutory  majority  of  creditors 
whom  the  English  Act  commits  the  right  of  settlement  and 
abililatioQ,  if  tbey  know  of  the  insolvent's  misconduct, 
thiok  it  to  be  their  business  only  to  get  the  best  terms 
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out  of  Iiim  lint]  liis  esdite,  "  liicli  llicy  run  iilitiiin  :  nr  I'm  m 
very  common )  tliey  iiiiiy  lliiiik  imUiiiit;  of  the  mutter  at  ull 
hut  transmit,  the  bail  dfhl  with  ifn.'tr  pmxy  to  the  Hrst  pri>- 
feanional  accountant  who  aj)plie3  to  them.  OtVeii  tlie  et»ti]it>ry 
majoritv  is  comjmed  of  friendly  creditors,  who  from  vanuu« 
motives  desire  to  huve  their  friend  or  customer  re-eBlablishtiL 
in  busineaa  aa  quickly  and  iia  easily  as  possible.    Tbev  iii9>- 
even  — as  in  not  ii  few  tnides^ — conduct  their  business  bv 
8V*tem  of  artful ly-arruugcd  discounts,  so  as  to  lose  little  or* 
nothing  by  the  proposed  composition.  Even  when  the  statutory 
majority  hae  no  interest  except  to  get  the  largest  dividcnil, 
the  estate  may  be  committed  to  a  trustee  subject  to  m, 
pfi'ective  Buperintendence,    The  creditors  write  ott'  ihcir  dcbin 
in  despair  at  ibedchiy  in  realising  nny thing  from  their  ilpht<irV 
estate,  and  the  trustee  with  his  confederiites  practiciillv  appro- 
priatea  the  assets.   The  result  is  in  many  oases  that  ibe  credi- 
tors  are  compelled  by  the  resolution  of  a  majority,  which 
futiflfiesthe  statute,  to  take  an  inadequate  compositiiin,  or  that 
the  estate  is  committed  for  collection  and  distribution  t6  a 
trustee  who  pay*  little  or  no  dividend.    Why  mercantile  ram 
have  never  stirted  companies  for  purchasing  insolvent  cstaifi, 
and  prnmplly  paying  the  price  to  and  among  the  creditors.  i> 
not  obvious ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  losses  through  these  statu- 
tory liquidations  in  Kngland  are  enormous  and  intolerable. 

Things  have  never  reached  such  a  bad  state  under  tli# 
Scotch  system,  ivbich,  as  we  have  seen,  reqnires  judicial  ciip- 
Irol  by  the  ordinary  Courts  as  a  condition  of  eompulsdiy 
jMiwere.  The  most  that  has  been  said  against  this  system  it 
that  its  ospcnse  is  disproportitniately  great  fi>r  small  estnlir^ — 
an  evil  which  could  he  remedied  hy  making  the  compelencr 
iif  se(|uestratiou  dcjiend  not  as*  at  present  on  the  anuMinl  "f 
debts,  but(as  would  he  more  rational)  on  the  amount  <<f  extant 
assets.  The  expediency  of  leaving  the  settlement  with  an  in- 
solvent no  longer  to  depend  merclv  on  the  will  of  a  statuiorr 
majority  is  distinctly  recognised  by  the  Select  Committct 
whieli  reported  in  August  last.  They  propose  that  every 
del)lor  wishing  to  carry  a  private  trust  deed,  or  com]iopitii>n. 
shall  begin  by  application  to  the  Hankruptey  Court,  which 
shall  examine  into — («)  '  The  boiiA  fii/en  ot  such  deed,  of  the 
statement  uf  affairs,  and  of  the  debts  alleged  to  be  due  lo  the 
alleged  creditors;  (i>)  The  due  execution  of  such  deed;  and 
(e)  Whether  a  compoHitioti  has  been  agreed  to  htma  fidr  in  the 
interests  of  the  creditors  in  general,'  In  other  words,  evcrv 
liquidation  by  arrangement  or  composition  is  henceforward 
to  be  subject  to  a  process  of  litigation,  in  whicb  the  Bank- 
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nipW  Court  is  to  lie  sntislicd  that  the  flrrfttigpinent  is  right 
befiire  it  stiali  bi;  ciilcTL't-il  against  any  (iissentieiit  cretliinirs.  It 
Bsv       be  thought  that  the  Scotch  priuciple  of  hijving  only 
one  |>n)ccss — that  of  se'ni  eat  ration — is  much  preferahle  to  tJial 
of  iustilutlng.  in  addition  tn  the  forms  of  regular  hiinkriiptcy, 
two  uew  processes  fi.ir  (lending  whether  or  not  private  trusts 
flr]irivale  compositions  are  to  lie  enforced  liy  puhlic  aulhonty. 
IVlirn  there  is  only  one  prL>cess.  it  becinncs  known  and  under- 
ftaod   hy  the  public;   and  it  can  he  improved  from  time 
time,  as  experience  may  suggest    The  way  to  ruin  the 
ili'h  bankruptcy  system,  and  to  set  everything  in  con- 
ma,  would  be  exactly  to  introduce  (as  the  cumiuiltee  pru- 
I  some  new  side  pi-ocesses  for  trying,  before  giving  com- 
uUiry  pfieet  fo.  private  trusts  and  compositions.     The  <jucs- 
^  which  arises  is  whether  it  is  not  better  in  England,  as  well 
in  Scotland,  for  the  State  to  take  fimily  the  eame  position 
wanls  creditors.    If  all  agree  with  their  debtor,  the  settle- 
eiit  shall  he  good  ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  compel  a  minority 
areeiic  to  common  measureti,  public  authority  niigbl.  justly 
Iv  interfere  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  aeiju  est  ration 
tute,  which  arc  proved  by  cxperiL-nce  to  be  necessary  for 
e  p"olectioii  of  creditors  as  well  aa  of  the  jiublic  interest, 
beiiwestration  is  only  the  central  feature  in  the  bsnkruptcy 
tcm.    There  are,  bi'sidea,  the  Statutury  and  Comtnon  Lnw 
'~oo8  for  setting  iiwide  conveyances  in  frjiud  of  creditors 
"  preventing  fraudulent  prelerences.    In  Enghtiid  cou- 
nmctive  bankruptcy  is  carried  back  for  three  months,  and  in 
and  only  for  sixty  days,  from  tlie  date  of  actual  bank- 
ptcy.    In  England,  also,  a  fraudulent  preference  given  bv 
insolvent  within  this  period  is  not  aet  asitle  if  the  favoured 
"iior  was  in  good  faith  and  ignorant  of  the  insolvency. 
<ir,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  it  set  ajiide  if  the  creditor  obtained 
Irj  using  prei^sure  in  full  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of 
f  ifebtor's  atfVtirB.'    After  these  curious  exceptions,  the  only 
ndultrnt  [>refercnce  within  three  montha  of  baukruj^itcy  which 
Ut  aside  in  England  is  one  voluntarily  and  ot    his  own 
<ird  given  by  au  insolvent  to  a  creditor  who  is  not  in  good 
hh.     Id  Scotland  little  or  mrthing  is  known  of  such  distioc- 
ns;  and  any  security,  delivery,  or  [layuient  made  or  given 
B  favoured  creditor's  aatisfaction.  within  sixty  days  of  hauk- 
tcy,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  would  be  set 
by  the  Scotch  coorta,  whether  or  not  thp  receiver  had 
Using  pressure  or  was  aware  of  the  insolvency.  With 

•  Cr.       parte  Tophnin.  L.  R.  S  Cli.  App.  614  and  BuUh<T  v.  Slcad,  L.  K. 
),  7  Eng.  Kud  Ir.  App.  sua. 
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r<-ij!tr't  til  till'  lnnitvi-t;('j  ilfaiiTi!!^  heynTwl  the  period  of  tot 
<lrii''iiv<'  hfiiiknijitfv.  tlie.  T.'immnn  hiw  or'  Sirritlsncl  seems  to  bi 
imir-i-  ■••(iriiiiH  tlion  'hat  of  En-rlaml  in  itet ting  aside  con vev 
:<iii-i"  ill  IVniul  iif  i>7'-(lirora.  wliitn  ontfa  th^  insolvent  utd  titi 
ffi-civcr  :)rft  .irttng  in  nnlliinon.  The  proTHionsof  Section  91 
rjt'ilt'^  Kiiii'li-'li  B»iikr'in'''v  Arr  ■■•n  che  other  hand,  to  Im 

:>iiii''-  "tjii  'liiTit.  '-ifi-f ';i ve  ;ii_':iiniit  voluntary  wttleinent8,tiiu 
rliiwi-nr'  i.tii-  'liil  >,riiifh  .\i:t.  nt  Iriil,  iin  the  *aiae  subject.  AL 
■  liiH  jinrt  'if  hflnkriiprry  Inw  wmiiil  ailmit  ''a^ily  of  assimiUtian 
S(>  !i\->fi  iin  'Iw  piinripW  of  nnkin<F  or  marshalling  in  bank' 
riipt<;y  niiionir  whii-h  rlie  Enuiinh  nil*' a«  fi>  the  distinction  be 
tuAen  the  i^tfliM  ni'  parmpTfihips  and  of  partners,  seems  tfai 
more  finitihlft  id  i  irnmiuiTcial  irduniry. 

Thf  ■•amn  may  he  mid  <if  the  rriiniiial  lair  relatii^  to 
frniidiiient  hank.'^iptcy.  In  h«rh  ciiiintriei!.  since  the  SMD^ 
-■vhat  'TikIk  anil  hsHrr  hankmpti^y  I<>^:>lation  of  last  eeina, 
it  in  iiKw  nAsHy  rh<>  flame  :  and  with  tlie  tame  glaring  defeetcf 
]irf'*i>ini.'  hiir'l  upon  llm  -tmall  di-iiler.  while  it  provides  no  whip 
;'"ir  the  ffTRai;  ntt'eii'ier  whuse  whiile  to n r* e  nf  pretended  businM 
hart  Iwftn  rerkl.MH  and  t"raiiii!ili?Tir  ir^mhling  with  thousands  or 
m!II)i>n:>.  Tiii^i.  in>wevfr.  v.  a  ii<^lt>i!t  which  can  only  be  cantK 
/•iiii\v  renwlied  by  l^z^flarion  aa  public  opinion  will  permit  n 
l.d'h  •^duntrieii  ImpnAtniuent  f-r  pecuniary  debts  hsR  bets 
ai.'ilwi^od  ab<>r'liirely  in  .SM>tl:in>l.  e:ci;Kpt  in  the  case  of  tuei 

i.  r  ^iiinii-rrarc-  'i«r/4.  In  En^'an-i  i:  i.-*  ^till  cnmjieteiit,  with 
;f-!iv--  '  f'  .i  nnl_'».  nr.'l  iindi-r  this  r-^*<=rvi;il  jMiwer  5.820  person 
■.v-r-i  imi.r>i,ntril  in  l"7.'*,  '  It*  :h'W'>  ■l.i!)?  were  imprisoned  foi 
".r.-.i  nr  m>ir'>  than  Z*.  and  l-^a  than  4<.u..  while  twcnty-ei^ 
■vT'*  Inipriffifieii  tDr  sums  nf  t-=!«*  rhin  -5^..  the  cost  of  the  debtor^ 
T,:iii.>-i-i;inr:ft  '\n  prisiin  heia^  in  evHry  case  home  by  the  public, 

ii,  i>;  niiT,  a.*  in  'land,  bv  the  miMri'erating  creditor.  It  ii 
■-.iiv'i.ijj  tiirri^  mijthin;;  wri'T-i;  in  chi:>  department ;  andit 
•hi*  -t:irur^  -if  this  ses5i'>n  U  riiht  t'lir  .Scotland,  the  same  rulei 
-h'-'rij  prevail  in  Ki.gland.  The  um-ient  system  of  crtnw  hoMTum. 
•■'i.i'-h  h^i  b«i«^n  left  in  a  s<)tn«what  unintelligible  state  1^ 

.iri>  Xfi.  might  well  be  improve*)  into  a  cheap  and  com- 
pW.f  hariknipt»!y  arrangement  and  di*cbar;;e  for  the  beneA 
uf  dfsbtorx;    and    the   statistics  about  imprisnameBl 

nndi^r  wmnty  cmrts  judgmentf!  shuw  the  necefsity  for  SMM 
^■tcli  pvontiiit  in  Englaml.  The  wh^Ie  subject  of  baokmpl^ 
in  V>rh  countries  is  thus  one  which  p(;culiarlr  needs  iK 
(ftiir'i  compl'-te  and  -consistent  assimtlmion,  ujion  the  principle 
f'»ird  to  be  best  h\  the  Iiitherto  separate  exjterience  ot  the  tin 
king  Joins. 
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Mr.  Daolish  ( J.irrow  anil  Newcustle-on-Tyne)  said  U  was  pleawiat 
K}imi  from  tlie  paper  juM  rtail  tliut  in  IJngland  rliey  w^re  not  very 
nincij  inferior,  m  ftir  as  ifieir  I'aiikriiplcy  law  was  ooni^crned.  lo  tlint 
of  and  l^lllt  tliere  were  some  things  in  the  Rnnlish  law  which 

II  would  Iw  aJviiwlile  to  extend  to  the  other  par's  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  fiiiuid  ihat  iHl'  English  Bankruptcy  Law, a*  recently  amended, 
KU  Dol  giving  so  niiicli  siititifiicMdn  as  some  peii[>le  had  ex|>pcCed. 
(hr  ihiiiit  esp^ially  compluiiied  at  wke  the  enoi'inoua  i?osC  of  private 
'i:<!:<iiniin.  In  fact  llieee  co^te  had  got  lo  such  a  height  ihiit,  as  a 
r.d  nilF,  if  an  ealut«  got  into  liquidittion  all  idea  of  a  dividend 
II  fiiirJy  atuindontd.     Many  cil'  liiost  fainiliiir  with  this  (lui-st.inn 

i:.  hii.'land  thought  thm  progress  was  not  always  ri-tnnn,  and  they 
li  Viii~k  with  regrut  to  tlio  time  when,  under  the  Bankruptcy  I.itw 
.  I  i,-i^!and,  a  li-aroed  Eipiity  lawyer  presided  over  Bunkruptcy  Courts. 
ini  whea  wary  case  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  such  a  thing 
litjtiidatian  by  consent  was  unknown.  The  Ilnnkrujitcy  Court 
■iillfp  was  then  assisted  by  (wo  official  at^signees,  who  hiid  fixed 
Wirirs.  and  whose  only  object  was  the  realisalion  of  as  large  u  sum  of 
hiDcy  as  poBsihle  out  of  the  estates  of  the  creditors.  That  was  most 
Btrllent  niachiiu'ry ;  but  suddenly  it  was  discovered  in  Ungl.md  that 
Scotch  *VBtem  was  better  i  that  the  creditors  had  not  sutlicient 
KatTcl  over  their  debtcr'a  esTule ;  and  that  the  system  was  expensive. 
Wpm  Scotch  ^stem  was  then  introduced  into  England ;  and  he  wi!ilied 
A(v  would  send  it  buck  to  .Scotland,  because  they  f(>und  that  under 
Ik  formw  ^ptem  every  CJise  befure  ibe  Bankrufjlcy  Court  waa  inveati- 
BUd  by  an  officii  a^Hignoc,  trained  in  the  work,  and  doing  it  in  the 
Kmc  rigoroua  and  exact  maniicr,  while  he  had  no  interest  i<o  delay  or 
Hmluttg  tliH  investigation  ;  and  that  system,  tboitgli  costly,  waa  etlicient, 
mti  dH  so  costly  as  placing  the  estate  in  the  haud^  of  the  creditors. 
Bf  lite  cr>>dit(Ta  atlondcd  to  their  own  ii>ti're-<t  in  the  management  of 
Ua  bankrnpt  estate,  theoretically  that  wa«  the  best  course;  hut  the 
BnJit-rs  really  did  not  to  alleud  lo  it.  For  the  (irst  few  weeks  after 
Bo  hankrupicy  the  creditors  worked  vigorously;  but  they  had  all 
Bhiir  own  business  to  attend  to,  and  they  soon  hecunie  careless  in 
Mgaril  to  the  bankrupt  ftslate.  Then  the  syHtem  of  proxies  waa  a 
MM  nhnoxioua  system,  for  wliich  canvusnin^-  went  on,  Tlien  if  one 
Mpprncd  M  be  the  largcsi  creditor,  'bough  not  having  a  numerical 
Mtjority,  he  waa  outvuitd,  and  it  often  hapjH'iied  that  at  ihe  first 
Kevliag  tJie  bankrupt  got  a  discharge,  and  all  invesiigation  ceaiied. 
Hi  an  KngUsh  lawyer  he  had.  therefore,  a  most  gloomy  opmlon  of  the 
Hmmt  Btntfi  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  as  regarded  lifpiidarton,  and  he 
Kvulil  look  with  great  pleasure  la  their  reverting  to  the  former  Engliah 

■  Mr.  PtTEB  MORISOM,  S.S.C.  (Edinbtii^h),  said  he  had  listened  with 
iHuiderubte  pleasure  lo  the  paper  wliich  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Cain^ 
■tU,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  correctly  pointed  out  the  true  secret 
H  bn^uptcy  admiuistration — that  was,  that  there  should  be  only  ond 
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mode  for  winding  «p  all  eMatee  in  Imiiknipiey.  Hp  recollected  ih«t. 
Btime  time  befijro  ihe  Bankruptcy  Act  of  J^^OW  was  pansi  d,  conaidmMe 
dissalislkction  was  exprenaed  by  mercaiilile  men  in  England  wiih  iJtO 
Btate  of  the  bankiuplcy  law  nl  lliat  lime  ;  and  a  Coni  mi  anion  of  loqair^ 
WB8  appi/mled,  wliioh  atrou^lv  disapproved  of  ihe  system  of  udmiTii*- 
iralioii  by  the  Court  through  uiimerona  olliciiils,  such  as  it-i  regialmr*. 
olScial  ufsignees,  uaherti,  and  brokers.  Speakii'g  from  recollection, 
he  thought  ihnt  one  wilntss  described  the  then  exi»iting  Bankrupicy 
Court  BB  'aaiuk  of  iniquity,'  and  all  of  l.hem  spoke  of  it  iu  leraia 
of  ilie  Firoiigeet  condemniiiion.  At  tlitit  time  it  wna  tbiind  llui  ^10 
Scotch  briiikruptcy  Isw  wurkc-d  fBirly  well,  nnd  it  waa  said  that  iler» 
waa  no  reiiBon  why  the  Scotch  aystein  should  not  hIbo  wtirk  well  m 
Kiigland.  Accordiiigty,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  186!)  wua  framed  upor* 
what  was  nupfioBed  to  be  the  lines  of  the  Scotcli  Act  of  lySG;  Imi, 
unfortuniilely,  the  English  Aet  did  not  follow  ilie  lines  of  the  Scotcli, 

Act,  beiMiiise  it  allowed  three  dilTereTit  modes  of  winding  up  estulei  

oi>e  in  bankruptey,  another  in  liquidation,  and  a  third  by  compoaitinu  ^ 
and  while  checks  were  appointed  uptm  the  proceedings  of  the  piirtiea 
in  bankruptcy,  no  cliecks  whiitevor  were  appointed  Uj>oa  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parlies  who  cnrried  out  the  administration  of  the  ceiulM 
under  composition  and  liquidation.     There  was  also  a  limit  fixed* 
below  wliich  the  di.tcharge  of  the  debtor  could  not  be  got  in  haak— 
niptcy,  but  there  was  no  auch  limit  if  either  of  ibe  other  two  niod« 
were  adopted.    The  catisequence  was  that  so  insolvent,  if  lie  couiil 
possibly  help  il,  would  go  into  bankruptcy;  and  every  one  who  ex- 
peeled  to  have  a  hand  in  administering  the  estate  wished  to  be  ftte 
from  the  checks  which  were  appointed  upon  hitt  intromifsions  if  llio 
oatate  went  into  bankruptey.     Hence  all  estates  went  into  liquidaliim. 
either  by  composition  or  by  nrrangement.    Hero  waa  a  pjiradiee  for  all 
concerned.    The  insolvent  got  his  discharge  with  the  utmost  fncility, 
and  without  having  to  undergo  a  public  illumination.    The  trustee  wai 
not  subject  to  any  control  whatever  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  bii<j  been  frund 
that  a  trustee  under  liquidation  ciiuld  ]>ractically  do  what  lie  pleased 
with  the  eritiile.    Now  in  Sei>lland  they  had  only  une  system.  No 
doubt  they  had  what  were  called  cases  ol"  ceasiu  bononim,  but  iheee 
formed  no  part  of  the  proper  Bankruptcy  Law  ;  they  were  only  part  flf 
an  old  syttem  for  liberating  debtors  from  prison.    And  there  was  ihie 
provision,  that  any  creditor  lo  tlic  e.Ktent  of  £50  might  supersede  > 
trustee  appointed  in  a  ceesio,  and  throw  the  estate  into  bankruptcy. 
For  all  pratlical  purposes,  llierefore,  they  hud  only  one  mode  oJ  winding 
up  insolvent  estjites  in  Scotland;  and  evi-ry  trustee  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Court,  and  under  the  rigid  superintendence  of  the 
BccouDtant  in  bankruptj:y.    The  latter,  he  must  say,  had  been  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  keeping  down  the  expense  of  Itunli. 
ruptcy  proceedings,  and  for  insuring  the  speedy  division  of  the  Pftste 
among  the  creditors.     He  thought  that  if  all  the  bankrupt  estates  in 
England  had  been  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  controller  10 
bankruptcy  in  the  same  way  as  tnistees  in  ticotland  wore  put  under 
the  HUpervision  of  the  accountant  in  bankjniptcy,  they  w*r,uld  not  have 
heard  ajiythiug  of  such  scaiidals  ae  had  arisen  under  the  Eugli^ 
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tjtVa-   He  come  in  contact,  from  hU  hnnmeM,  villi  ii  Inr^  numhi^r 

nl  English  creditors,  Hnd,  without  exception,   they  hail  expres'ied 
ihoTUcfvuH  satiBlieii  with  the  wor'king  ol'  the  Scotuii  aysletn,  and 
upreised  theni>ielves  hs  mo^t  diss^ttisRed  with  the  working  of  the 
Euj{li'li  ^st«m.    There  was  another  matter  lo  whieh  Mr.  Cnmpbell 
hiul  jlludetl ;  Hnd  he  wan  sorry  to  wiy  th.it  a  Rnrt  of  division  had  been 
ioirwtinwi  iolo  what  might  be  called  their  Bankruptcy  Ijiw  hy  the  Act 
bill]'  [lai^sed  abolishing  imprinonment  for  debt.    He  thought  it  would 
tc  fuund  in  practice  that  that  Act  had  been  very  hastily  pasned,  und 
hilhuugbi  il  was  a  niiarortune  lor  Scotlnnd  T,h.it  during  ihe  time  it 
ira>  in  the  Hoiiae  of  Commons  the  Lord  Advocate  was  not  a  member 
filut  House,  because  he  did  not  ihmk  it  would  have  been  pnssed  in 
present  shape  had  the  Lord  Advoeitte  been  in  Parlinment  at  the 
I,    It  needles ly  interfered  with  the  conatilution  of  nolo'Jr  hank- 
puy.    To  him  it  seemed  monstrous  that  a  mcrre  ohnrge  on  a  bill  for 
y  flU  unsatisfied  Ibr  six  days  should  conatitiiie  notnur  Kmkruptcy, 
inii  WHrrant  a  bankruptcy  petition,  or  an  iipplication  to  have  the 
deb'or  ordnined  to  execii:e  u  iliii[iDfilii>  miinimn  bimomm,  with  acoom- 
[■njmg  publication  in  tlie  Eilinburijh   Qastlte.      Moreover,  there 
iKu  nil  proviaon  whereby  the  iiiifbrtuniii*  debtor,  who  might  be  de- 
»rd  of  hiB  whole  esiutes  at  the  will  of  the  palirieat  creditor,  could 
'  0  his  disehnrge ;  bo  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  iniHt 
•ulijeul  U."  (he  [x^n.il  clauaes  of  the  Act.     lie  thought  that  the  Act 
iiiij  H'ork  iniseliit-f.    There  vran  no  such  denpernte  hurry  for  the 
■lilioii  cf  imprisonment  for  debt,  Hnd  he  thought  it  should  have  been 
iiv  more  c»linly,  and  by  a  more  aatislactory  enactTncnt. 
Mr.  Heiebeht  N.  Moklkt  (Si^cretary  of  the  Dep.irtinent)  said  ha 
D^ht  they  would  all  agree  with  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
ibe  TCTy  admirable  [lapcr  wliich  had  been  read  ihiit  day  in  reference 
the  fecilitiea  for  fraud  in  the  English  nyatem  of  proce>-ding  under 
Imnkruptcy  law,  because  it  was  a  common  complaint  that  those 
mipported  the  resolutions  for  h  composition  were  private  friends 
ihe  debtor,  whii  crimbiiied  together  nnd  overwhelmfd  dissentients. 
Mr.  K.  A.  Macfie  (Dn-ghorn)  believed  that  opinion  in  England 
in  favour  of  an  approximation  to  the  Scotch  system.    His  object 
b  ruing  was  simply  to  say  that  there  seemed  to  he  n  glory  about 
uiing  luT  a  large  sum.    They  should  try  to  bring  it  about  thiit,  if  a 
tan  fiiil  at  all,  it  should  be  a  great  honour  to  fail  for  a  small  sum. 
Bute  the  present  syKtem,  when  eoiiie  men  got  into  difficulties,  they 
pinio  gigantic  schemes,  and  if  these  turn  out  siicccsafnl  all  is  right, 
niile  if  ihey  full  there  is  a  certain  glory  about  the  failing  for  a  very 
ir;e  sum.    He  would  be  in  favour  of  a  law  which  provided  timt  », 
fiauhrupt  sliouid  get  no  certificate  iinleas  he  could  prove  that  for  a 
toDg  time  he  hud  kept  to  hin  ordinary  moderate,  si  zed  lrun?action8. 

Mr.  J.  Cahpbell  Smith,  advocate  (Kdinhurgh),  said  that  most 
Scotch  lawyers  who  had  thought  of  tlita  subject  at  all  would  come 
10  conchiaions  siiuilar  to  those  of  Mr.  Campbell,  ami  any  one  upon  th^ 
nurlh  side  of  the  Tweed  to  whom  the  special  question  waM  put  would 
wer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  say  that  it  was  expedient  to  transfer 
Scotch  system  to  England;  and  the  only  dilficulty  one  could  m 
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vaa  in  asceriaining  wliy  tliiit  hud  not  been  done.    He  Had  undnnflH 

since  he  atlended  the  lirut  mefiiog  of  thiLt  AKenciution  in  Birmiiigb«m| 
tWfUty-tbuT  years  ago,  that  tliu  English  commerctiil  ineu  vthu  had  (aidj 
&iiy  atlenUiin  to  thu  subjei't  vivie,  in  bo  tnr  m  they  hnd  esprinaed  uy 
iipiuion  at  all  ujxin  the  Bubjcct,  ignite  prepurtd  to  iici'ept  of  the  Scotdi 
Buukmptuy  Lhw,  arjd  to  hiive  it  trail aplunti-d  Ui  Engtaiiii  so  far  m  tliu 
oKuM  be  done.    TheiB  wan  not  bo  very  much  diffi^reiice  bctwMn 
Guglish  and  Scotch  educaiiun,  even  in  matters  of  kn,  as  to  r^ndtf  ii 
iiuposs-ible  to  tTOUBplunt  the  Stotch  system  to  England.    They  haij 
had  a  long  expcrieuue  of  the  Suotcli  ayalem.    Not  merely  since  IHhfti 
bill  from  1k39,  when  Lord  Murray's  Act  was  passed,  praelicallj  tlij 
aume  yjrinciple  had  been  iidopre<li  which  he  took  ici  be  thi&,  thai  tb^ 
oredltora  themselves  were  masters  nf  the  situation  by  liiean^^  of  DpjHi]iit>« 
iug  the  trustei!,  ujid  that  they,  tiiroiigh  tbi^  CoiumiAaionera  an<l  thtougll 
the  trustee  utikc,  hud  the  power  of  attending  tr'  their  own  ititrrol  iq 
the  way  cif  distributing  the  bankrupt  cMuit  amongal  ihem,  just  to  llifl 
same  way      it  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  ICnmaua,  even  to  the  di^j 
tributiun  of  the  bunkrupl'it  peri'On  amnngst  thfm  when  lie  had  lan 
sufficient  to  pay  hia  debts.    The  last  Bankruptcy  Act  did  not  tnuih 
plant  the  Scotch  syMtem  to  England.    He  did  not  reco;;nise  the  En^iitli 
systeoi  lu  be  the  niauie  aa  llmt  udopted  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  tfun 
idear  tliat  ihoae  scheniBH  or  devices  called  liquidation  by  arranyomijBt 
wore  juBt  methods,  under  cover  of  law,  of  defrauding  the  crediwit. 
One  thing  waa  {wrliictly  certain  in  Eiiglixh  hatilcrupicy  pmct4ce,  uid 
that  was  that  crt-ditor.i  got  preciou!>  little  out  of  the  extalea.  Tim 
juacliiuery  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Law  waa  n  wonderful  machinpty, 
but  it  used  up  the  whole  of  the  bankrujit's  esUiIe  in  the  way  of  fuf' 
nisiiing  od  to  keep  it  going.    There  WL-re  a  number  of  official 
aeiiii-i'tiiciai  persoiiB  who  cieuriy  lived  upon  the  sr*tem,  and  !uid  ■ 
vested  interest  iu  its  maintenance;  and  it  was  found  imposible  iq 
priictice  in  many  cBsea  to  gel  aluios-t  any  part  of  the  baokrupt'ii 
for  the  creditora.    Now  one  might  aurely  hope  liini  ibe  ptacti 
(acuity  of  l^nglishnien  might  effect  a  remedy  for  these  cviU.  The 
terminology  wilb  of  little  consequence.    What  one  reijuired  to  keep 
eye  upon  was  that  terminology  aliould  not  ruK-  the  situation,  and 
salaried  oliicials  sliould  not  be  able  to  rule  the  situution  and  to  louk 
their  own  intereats  irre.'ipeciive  of  the  inleresls  of  the  public.  Oi 
thing  tu  the  udmiiiit.tnitioti  of  the  E□g]i^^h  B^mkruptcy  Law  waa  f*] 
tialiy  to  bo  depiecnted.    Why  should  the  bankruptcy  statute  ii« 
admiBiBlered  in  the  ordinury  courts  of  law  in  KngUmd  juBl  in  the 
very  as  the  other  statuii:8  7  He  knew  tlint  in  England  the  County  G 
were  mudi  in  the  same  sitimtion  as  the  Scott'h  Sheriff  Court* 
respect  to  the  Bankruptcy  Luw,  but  he  understood  that  all  the  Co 
Courts  might  have  their  judgments  brought  by  appeal  before  the  Colj 
of  Bankruptcy  in  London;  and  where  they  hud  a  Court  of  App^ 
separutt-  I'rom  the  other  t^ourlB  of  the  coimtry,  the  nw*»sary 
M-ijuence  waa  that  it  was  the  C'OUrt  of  Appeal  that  kid  down  the  \^ 
and  it  was  the  C(>urt  of  Appeal  lliat  was  the  vital  test  of  wheiiier 
bad  a  separate  aymem  or  not.    Though  the  subordinate  Courts  h 
aiixed  jurisdiuLion,  if  tlie  Court  of  Appeal  had  an  isolated  jurlsdiEi 
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jintthut  Appeal  Court  wliich  regulated  tlie  whole  Bankruptcy  Imw 
of  BDjimni.  Ilowever,  thai  wjia  n  trilling  mailer  allonethirr.  Tlie 
ntl  dilliculty  wiu  in  gcitiiig  rid  of  the  whole  iiiii(.'!iiiiory — la  ^et- 
aa^  r:<l  of  the  otttciiila,  who  had,  jierhiips.  an  luluri.'.'-t — he  did  nut 
otitriiny  Afpcraiona  »^iin»t  tlieir  [iiirness — hut  tliey  hud  uit  initirest 
m  tnjiiiig  lip  die  old  .sisii'ui,  and  tlmt,  bt^  vim  convinced,  wi>!i  tlie  chief 
.Jiktruciion  in  ininKlerririR  llia  Suiitch  »j-.<teiu  to  lDii;:Unil.  He  leh 
puricctly  cnnvinted  tlint,  nUmg  wiili  nny  Eiigliaii  lawvL'f  who  under. 
,tn)i  ihe  subject,  the  I.orJ  Advcimte  in  the  course  ol'  :ui  fjruini? 
tudii  liiT  uble  Ui  tonvcrl  tlic.-  UiifiiLsh  teriiiiiiology  so  iis  lo  make  Uia 
Stalch  system  availiible  in  Kngliiiid ;  iind  it'  Scotland  tmJ  no  reason 
ID  cWPplntu  aft<-r  tilty  yeurn'  prucl.ii'u  of  tlieir  ayftt'in,  why  should 
Eu^limd  lie  al mid  to  Hcoept  it  7  Suullaiid  hud  been  niude  the  subji'Ot 
ol  biildtT  rx)>i-riiiient8,  and  tliey  wuro  ifuitit  witiKlicd  with  tliu  result ; 
uiii  ho  thought  th.ll  Englishmen  might  probably  hiivt:  u  litUo  mare 
fiiih  in  whui  they  hud  oeen  nlile  to  do  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Daoli«i[  (Jtitrow  uud  Ncwuiatlt^-on-Tyue)  said  that,  unleui  he 
tn*  wdly  in  em>r.  in  the  Baiikruptiry  Cc>iirt  of  Kitglund  there  weiti 
blHtrd  interwjl*  Hnd  mi  s]ii!ciril  ailiiried  iiHii:iais,  With  rejjard  to 
■e  CnuDty  CiMiri?,  which  ud in irti^ lured  tliu  English  BiLdkmptuy  Liivv, 
'  ihe  uffii'-inis  had  no  inieiei^t  in  |iroloi>i(ing  cll^ea  in  h»iikru|<ti:y.  tie 
ni X salorii'd  I'tficiBl  of  n  Ci)unty  Court,  but  in  his  Conil  there  were 
Um  tVvs  in  bankruptcy  cusca.  Tliu  whole  cMtute  of  the  dubli^r  was 
^boni  in  the  liimds  of  the  creditors,  by  whom  the  iruateo  wiis  np- 
Htiuted,  and  it  wiis  tbi^  ugeut  of  the  crt^iiiora  wlio  wiis  the  Kilaried 
Btciiil  in  bunkriipli'y  ea.-*s.  llv  viaa  wiry  lo  say  that  there  was  a 
MMed  interest  of  the  acoouuUinlB,  but  thaw  were  appointed  by  the 
"(ndiion  tbetnBplvus. 

Mr.  G.  Auuuo  Rkscin  (Edinburgh),  the  aceounUni  in  bimknipley, 
aii      would  like,  in  the  lew  words  he  had  to  tay.  to  dinKit  iiitentioa 
id  iIif  (ai^t  thui  the  ;ireut  ipieatiou  ui  isitue  WiiH  :ia  to  the  luliiiinistriuioii 
krf  the  esLitFE.     If  the  puldic  were  prepared  M  tiike  thut  lu) iiiiiii.it m- 
Hfeu  away  fruBi  the  crediloi'H,  who  were  the  [larlien  reidly  iniereaCed, 
^bJ  lu  TeU  It  either  jii  couttit  or  io  olliciuls,  he  lh>iiu;hl  that  it 
f;reut  mieiake  would  be  cotiuiiitled.    As  to  the  judicial  control, 
Fflh-fv  i."iuld  be  no  porsiWe  question  ul'  ila  extreme  necea&iiy.  Theia 
•^>|ltid  be  easy  access  tu  the  onliniwy  hiiv  courts  U{>oii  qiiei-tious 
111  (Mnkrtlplcy.     He  ihoueiiC  that  euiay  ik^m^fb  to  the  CtiUrts  hsil 
ivo  one  of  the  causes  uE  the  Eucce^ts  of  tlie  Scoti^h  sysEeiu  :  for 
i|[iniig  a  period  of  two  ctntiiries  there  Imd  only  lieen  four  or  five 
tankniptcv  stiitutes  iu  Scotlitiid,  and  they  had  not  been  very  divergent. 
I'hry  h*d  all  gone  on  the  Butne  priticiple,  and  lalli'rty  they  had  availed 
Wii-Dnelve*  of  nn  EngU.'ih  form  of  control  by  creating  the  ulfice  wliich 
li.id  now  held  tor  neiirly  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Tliu  great  priu- 
ciple  of  the  Scotch  law  up|)eared  to  him  Co  be  chut  while  it  Iclt  the 
uiiiiitiistrwion  of  the  e-^tute  to  the  creditors,  it  hnd  eHiabhnlied  in  the 
anlmary  Ouurts  a  judicial,  and  in  hie  oltice  an  iitliciul,  •■oritml  over 
tltetr  pn^-eediiigB.    He  hail,  however,  the  miafortuue  of  not  being 
tappmU^  by  a  eulliuient  sIjitT  of  clerks  to  enable  him  to  carry 
ibrougli  tlio  iuw  as  tl  ouijUl  to  be  aduuuistered.    The  great  fkalure  is 
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the  Scglcli  jirnctico  is  that  tliere  IB  no  evidence,  looltlnpi  lo  ibafl 
atatiHtiua,  tii  any  » iiieepreiid  deitiri.-  To  avoid  tlie  judicial  «n^| 
control,  b}'  ndoptin^',  aa      underalood  vtass       case  in  Engiand. 
o1'  liijiiidHtion  which  la  entirely  bejiQiKl  such  conlrol.    Thew  u 
trilled  111]  II  id  miens  li.ive  been  afiparenily  one  priiidpsil  cause  c 
dt»™iiafHi  iioD  with  the  Englinl)  system  under  the  Act  of  l«f.9. 
Act  has  proved  to  he  a  very  iiupcrfGct  ikjupcion  of  those  prini 
which  hiLve  thtoiiglioiit  guided  the  bunl(rupti:y  li:gislatii>n  in  SoM 
There  is  one  greitt  b!i>t  in  the  Stiotch  xy^tem  which  has  been,  t 
lunuiely,  copicil  in  Englimd.  and  that  is  the  improper  use  of  pi 
or  mniidritpa  in  the  itJmini^lriitioii  of  the  esUileB.    The  (wi 
suHlcieiit  di  scrim  in  at  inn)  nf  jianetiil  proxjen  or  niandmes  in  the 
lion  of  trustees  iu  baiikruplcies  in  fuvotir  of  piirties  comjtptiiig  li 
muniifiement  of  (-stntos  is  opeu  lo  grent  abuse,  Hnd  hus  been 
CDinpUiiue<l  of  in  pr.ictice.    In  the  election  of  a  tcustfe  llii?  ere 
ouglit  til  lie  careful  lo  give  their  proxiea,  limited  (o  tiiLS  c/jcitji 
pose,  !□  favour  of  tiio  person  who  ihey  have  reason  to  believi 
adiiiiuister  (he  (ujlate  entrusted  lo  him  to  tlie  greaient  nilvn 
Grneial  proxie:a  or  mandates  ui.'iy  be  abuseil  by  the  luanduiories 
adminiHiruiioii  of  the  eKtuie,  while  the  crediinrs  are  kept  iu  igni 
of  tlie  abuse  of  the  ptwers  wliich  they  have  earelesrily  granlftd 
thought  ihiit  very  encoursjjing  resuitn  had  arisen  from  the  ittif 
iducuTton  nl  those  uieu  who  were  entrusted  with  the  miutngenii 
EBiuIes.    There  Were  no>v  in  the  country  iuniitiitea  or  luuiet 
accounUiii'B  which  were  well  4L-ilcnlated  to  elevulo  thk:  Btiilua  of 
seeUinc  the  admiiiiiitrntion  of  estates  iu  baakru;itcy.  ^ 
Mr.  I{.  V.  CAUfiiELL  (Edinburgh),  in  reply,  said  he  tliougf 
wius  one  remark  ivhicb  ouglit  to  be  uuide  very  diatinclly,  l3i 
wrxs  [hat  iheir  Eoghsh  friends  were  under  iiii  entire  delunion  in 
piniiis  that  ihey  hiii!  the  fi^otcli  ^ysttm  in  England,  or  thiil  il  W 
tico'ch  system  that  liud  broken  down.  ^V'he^  tlvere  was  a  1>uiiknl| 
Scotland  the  one  coiiipulsiiry  process  by  which  it  waA  mimo^ed  w 
KeifUDBlratinn  prucei^.    It  was  true  tliat  Kn(:lnnd  iidopted  tlie  wqt 
tion  ayHteiu,  bui  at  the  same  time  it  udojited  ctjinjHiailioii  by  rcKi 
and  li(|uid»t!iin  by  urranpemeiit ;  and  it  wtts  by  tiie  adoption  of 
two  lIiiiiBe,  in  addition  t*i  the  Scotch  system  of  seijiiestnitior 
liie  KnglirJi  sy»li-Lii  had  broken  down.    The  yelett  Commitree 
House  of  Uoiiimons  reported  that  the  seiiuestrjiliiin  pn-eess  whic 
took  from  Scolhind — niiinely,  the  form  ol'iidjuilicaiion  in  hunkruj 
wus  pnictlcHlly  tno[>eriitive.    The  lenor  of  the  commitiee's  repc 
tlint  in  I'uiure  bankrnptay  pracess  aliould  be  i>efore  one  of  tlie  i 
lourifl  of  ihe  country,  und  they  recommend  the  &bolitioQ  ' 
■eptirHte  bankruptcy  juri.siliL'tiou,  and  wish  it  to  be  a  departn 
the  High  Court  of  Ju&tice.    The  judge  was  to  determine  in  lb 
process  whether  it  was  riglil  and  proper  that  there  should  be  i 
lion  or  a  comporition,  or  whether  Hdjudication  in  ImukrupS 
be  the  form,    Tlie  object  of  his  paper  was  to  show  that 
really  atlenrpliuf;  another  novelty,  and  tliat  they  would  be  irj 
Institute  two  new  proceiisea,  in  addition  to  the  existing  Utt 
adjudication,   iu   order  to  du  that   which  bud   \tixa  Mioct 
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Inae  ia  StotlHod  fnr  »  liandred  yetaa  hy  the  proce!is  of  seqnestratjon. 
Snilond  \hey  Iiuil  only  rnio  prucc^t — tbat  of  eeijueHtriLl.ion — and 
i(r  COiiM  xay,  in  the  loudest  tone  pussihle,  to  English  relbrmers 
'bo  not  imagine  lliut  it  ia  ihe  Seoich  syslcm  tliat  has  broken 
uiin,  ind  ihw  jou  have  tried  il;   for  you  Imve  tried  a  different 
itKUi.'    The  lurtiier  recomnienJationa  of  the  Select  Committee  were 
Ijiiards  lii^  Hdoplion  of  the  SfOtoh  syatem,  suhjool  to  the  Iwo  profxjsed 
lieiitiinj  for  [ryin^  the  justice  »f  private  Httliemcnts;  btit  .Scolch 
vjfra  ihoiight  the  Iwet  plan  would  he  to  adopt         nlioli:  Sixitch 
■I^ni  m  it  stood.    The  creditor?  should  dud  only  one  form  of  com- 
nlury  pnioediirt,  and  not  ihree,    lie  thought  this  was  one  of  the 
xri  tn  which  iinilbi-iuity  of  kw  via.t  perfaotly  feiigihle;  und  the 
»te  exptrience  of  the  two  rountriea  might  be  uiili^id  so  as  to 
a  teaWy  good  biiiikruptcy  code  worthy  of  the  posilioQ  of  tliia 
Irv  as  a  coinriiefcial  nntiou. 

'lie  President  (the  Loud  Advocate),  in  sumraing  up  the  dia- 
aioii,  Siiid  lie  hnd  listened  with  iiiuuh  interest  to  the  paper  and  to 
diwu^ion  which  hud  loltnwed  it,  iu  which  the  writer  and  the 
ki-ra  had  endeavoured  to  eoinpare  the  English  and  Stolch  bank- 
Spicy  systems,  with  a  view  to  the  conflusion  that  tlie;*  two  syslenis 
^>ul'l  he  ahsiniilaled.  As  tui  abstraet  propuMtiun,  he  supported  that  no 
;  B-ould  dispute  that  it  was  de^i^able  that  tlie  baiikru|.tcy  law  of  iwa 
iribns  of  a  kingdom  whlcli  was  to  eniirely  one  in  its  »>;ial  and 
nmctciiil  relations  should  be  alike,  Tiiere  was,  however,  lews  pwt;- 
I  inti-rest  for  the  framers  of  the  laws  in  rtgiird  to  the  mode  of  the 
ibuliou  of  e^tiLtea  than  there  was  witii  relerence  to  the  bankruptcy 
r  in  liie  more  general  sense.  With  regard  to  the  rules  whieh  deter- 
kinnl  priuritiea,  jind  the  crileriu  of  ioMlvency,  and  ao  on,  he  did  not 
there  was  very  much  ditTerenue  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
uilries.  When  they  came  to  the  administration  of  tlie  entntes  the 
ff-Ttnce  was  at  one  time  very  great,  but  under  iho  opej-«liou  of  liie 
uf  ISUy  it  hud  been  mittej  iully  lessened.  The  preayiit  English 
plcy  administration  displayed  an  apprr-ximattoii  Ici  that  whieh 
i  for  a  long  time  beeti  in  Ibrae,  with  geni-ral  approval  and  advautage, 
hi"  part  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  approximiilion  to  tlia 
ictdi  ay  stem  had  been  I  be  reverse  of  what  was  antieipated,  and  instead 
{KUt(«  having  been  wound  up  more  economically  and  promptly,  the 
;  wn^  a  failure  iti  the  opinions  und  experience  of  the  gentlemen  who 
tr  eoncenied  in  looking  after  tlie  inleriBts  of  creditors.  He  did  not 
nk,  however,  [bat  for  that  reason  they  need  despair  of  the  ultimate 
mniilaiion,  with  benefit  lo  the  law  of  tJ-iglaud.  It  had  often  beea 
tliat,  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  any  process  or  munufacturQ 
th  was  established  in  one  country  inU)  another  where  it  was  ler4 
ktowti,  u nan lisliic lory  results  wi^re  obtained,  merely  because  soma 
Jiglil  peculiarity,  on  which  the  efficient  working  of  the  whole  operatioa 
depended,  had  been  overlooked,  or  because  some  condition  exseiitial  to 
fOccesi  was  not  found  to  exist  in  precinely  the  same  form  in  the  new 
rauniiy.  It  wtu  didicult  for  those  who  had  not  hud  e.^perience  uf 
1  Euglith  Byslem  to  know  what  won  the  precise  cause  of  the  failure — 
,  leut  the  imperfect  su(M:e:is — which  had  attended  the  inlroductiua 
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t\e  Scotch  jimctice  is  that  tliere  ia  no  evidence,  Inoking  to  ihe  juiJiciil 
stji  list  ICS,  of  &\\y  w  idtspreid  desire  to  &void  the  Judicial  uod  official 
control,  \>y  adopting,  ns  Iih  utidcraioad  wii»  ilic  case  iu  England,  a  system 
ot'  liij  1 1  illation  wliiuh  iu  entirL-ly  beyond  such  control.    These  ooc^n- 
trdlwi  liqiiidatiuna  have  bci-n  Bfiparently  one  principal  cauiiu  of  the 
dIsKUiiHfHction  with  the  EngUr<li  syoteiii  under  the  Act  of  t^O^.  Thii 
Act  has  proved  to  be  a  very  imperfect  aduptiun  of  thoBc  princi^ilea 
which  have  throughout  guided  the  biLnkrujitcy  legialntion  in  Scutliinil. 
There  is  one  greiit  blot  in  the  Scotch  nyslem  which  has  been,  unfot- 
luiiutely,  copied  in  Engliiiid,  and  thiit  is  the  improper  use  of  previa 
or  mandates  in  the  adminietnilion  of  the  estates.    The  u^e  (withoal 
KulEcifeiit  diacriniinntiiiii)  of  general  prosier  or  niomlntes  in  the  elec- 
tion of  truBteea  in  bankruptcies  in  favour  of  piirties  competing  for  tie 
ninnJipcnient  of  estntca  ia  opwi  to  great  abuse,  and  has  been  jiwltjr 
complaiucJ  of  in  practice.    In  the  election  of  a  tmetee  the  creditor! 
ought  til  lie  curet'iil  to  give  their  proxies,  limited  to  thia  Kfiecial  pur- 
pose, in  favour  of  the  person  wlio  ihey  have  .reason  to  believe  will 
administer  the  eMIHte  entruated  id  bim  to  the  greateat  advnntiige. 
Gentiul  proxies  or  niatidatea  mny  be  abused  by  the  oiaiidauiriea  in 
adminiairutiou  of  the  estute,  while  the  cri-dirors  are  kept  in  ignorBnce 
of  the  ahude  of  the  powers  which  they  h;ive  carelessly  granted.  Ha 
thought  ihnt  vpry  encouraging  results  had  arineii  from  the  improved 
(ducaiiiin  of  those  men  who  were  enlnisted  with  Uie  manHgenieut  (tf 
entaiea.    There  were  iiov»  in  the  country  inflitutes  ur  nocieiiea  uf 
accounN'mta  which  n-ere  well  calculated  to  olevale  the  status  of  thcw 
Becking  the  adniinia  trot  ion  of  estates  in  hunkniptcy. 

.Mr.  1{.  V.  Cahfuell  {Edinburgh J,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  there 
was  one  remark  which  ought  to  be  iiiaile  very  distinctly,  and  that 
w;is  that  ihair  English  friends  were  under  an  tntire  delusion  in  ini;i- 
pining  tliat  liiey  had  the  Scotch  system  in  Knglaml,  or  that  it  was  the 
ticorch  aysteni  that  hiid  broken  down.  When  titeire  waa  a  bankruptcy  in 
Scotland  the  one  compulsory  process  by  which  it  was  managed  wa»  ills 
i<ei|uestraliou  proceRa.    it  was  true  that  ETi^ilnnd  adojited  the  Eequeatra- 
tion  systeni,  but  at  the  same  time  it  adopted  cumpoairinn  by  resulutioa 
and  lir|uidAti>in  hy  arningcment;  and  it  was  by  the  adoption  of  tbe(e 
two  Uiink%  in  addition  to  the  Scotch  flyatem  of  sei|uesTratioD,  that 
ilie  English  aysletn  hud  broken  down.    The  Select  ConimiUee  of  the 
House  of  Ciiiiinions  refiorted  that  the  sequestration  process  which  thej 
took  from  Scollimd — namely,  the  liirni  of  iidjiidication  in  bankruptcy — 
was  jiractically  ini)]*ralive.    The  tenor  of  the  committee 'a  report  Wiis 
that  in  (ninre  bunkrnptoy  .process  should  be  before  one  of  the  regular 
L'ouria  of  the  country,  end  they  recommend  the  aljoHtion  of  any 
separate  bankruptcy  juri^iction,  and  wish  it  to  be  a  department  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.    The  judge  was  to  determine  in  the  new 
process  whether  it  wat  riglit  and  pro[>er  that  there  Hlioutd  be  a  lii[uid. 
lion  or  a  compoEition,  or  whether  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  aliouli 
ba  the  form.    The  object  ol'  his  paper  was  to  show  that  iliat  w; 
really  attempting  another  novelty,  and  lliat  they  would  be  trying 
institute  two  new  processes,  in  addition  to  the  e.\iEting  tbmi?  of 
adjudication,   in  order  to  do  tliat   which  had    been  aucvcs»luUy 
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t!ie  princips!  commercial  aawwiations,  ma^strates,  ("overaora 
Hnd  other  pcraona  likely  to  have  genu!  reason  ro  have  Ibrnied 
Ofniiions  aa  lo  [Iiq  expediency  of  nU'lisbing  impriwinioeul  lor 
itht  The  result  of  iliat  evideuce,  wliich  he  had  ocLMsimi  lo  read, 
jhiiHril  ui  almoil  overwheluiiug  iipinicin  Id  taroiir  of  ubolisliiiig  the 
acUi^nBtad  proceM  of  iiiipriMj|iin<.'iit  fiir  ilelil.  Tliiii,  linw^vtr,  wiid  iiot 
ili.nr  wirhout  *f-riic  9uEfj;ii;ird  to  crtditiirs,  because,  wliile  imprisii  nine  ill 
furiieU  and  obligiiiion  wns  ftbolialifd,  tile  Act  was  ncc"in[Miiiivd  by  it 
Pfi!?  of  very  striiigetit  clauses  ciiubliiif.' llie  (lubliu  proscciiior  to  deal 
iiiitj  Irandiiletit  b^iiiki'iiplcy  :  and  amount  tlif-m  it  provittiun,  wbich  liud 
Iwn  much  desidtrriLtcd  by  coiiiiiiercial  uien.  making  it  uu  uiFi-iiL'e  that 
my  huiikrufit  fhuuld  nut  h.ive  ke;>t  aiich  boiiku  'la  were  nt<cefBary,  in 
ihc  untinxry  course  ul  bu^inenB.  to  exhibit  the  true  stKt«  uf  his  uffuira. 
Tlier  IiIm  in  ttiut  Act  to  Minie  i-xtciit  unticipuicd  the  ubjcctioD  uf 
iif,  Canjj.btll  by  exlen^ioii  id'  the  process  of  UMn'io  buivntivi,  so  a* 
BiTuiiie  it  a  system  of  bftiikrujiloj  lur  »riiull  debtors.  The  prueeediug", 
wliicb  were  fiiniKTly  inatiiiiteJ  only  by  the  dehior  hiiiist'll',  might  now 
bt  in>titiiled  cillier  by  the  dclitur  or  tjiu  crodhor,  and  the  fsbite  might 
In  wniiiit!  up  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  waa  the  couiribution 
l)i<- hoiikrupt  of  a  sum  out  of  hi^  fuiiire  earnings  in  i<ati»laction  ii( 
buiii-htx.  He  trusted  that  the  diacuaaion  they  had  had  might  clear 
it  minds  of  same  lawyers  present  who  were  interested  in  the  questirm 
u  10  the  cuu»Mi  of  the  dill'ere&t  remilta  obtained  in  the  two  countries; 
ud  S:iilchmen  would  be  glad  if  tliey  could  do  anything  U'wurda  the 
inproveiueut  of  the  tkiukruptcy  Law,  which  was  so  uiuuli  desired  ou 
lieuiher  side  ol  the  Tweed. 


MISCELLAXEOU8. 

A  Paper  on  '  Lciiding-String  Legislation '  was  read  hj- 
M/,  Gti.isert  W.  CniLii.  who  said  that  ihe  existence  lo  ilie 
»tJil lilt' -book  of  laws  whicli  are  htibiliially  allowed  to  lie  dor- 
luunt  or  lutbiCiially  evaded  tended  to  impair  the  respect  in 
nhicli  Uw  is  held. 

Recent  legislation  has  siipplied  many  laws  whicli  are  in 
this  condition,  chieHy  beeausc  it  has  attempted,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  es'say  on  over-legiehition,  to  do  too 
much,  and  lo  protect  (lie  people  not  only  against  wrong  at  the 
baads  of  otheru,  but  also  against  the  coueeiiuencea  of  their 
uwn  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  carries  the  idea  of  the 
duty  (if  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  the  tiovernment  t-oo 
far,  and  would  lead,  if  fairly  carried  out,  to  the  wholesale 
extinction  of  the  pooreBt  and  feeblt'st  classes.  What  is  re- 
fjuiretl  is  a  mean  between  paternal  government  and  laistiez-fiiire 
govcrumeut;  but  it  is  safer  to  incline  to  the  lutter  rather  thua 
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the.  former,  whereas  at  the  present  time  Parliament  is  mucli 
too  fireatly  inclined  to  the  former. 

The  author  adduced  various  instancea  of  this  tendency  in. 
Ai-Vi  whidh  are  inoiierarive,  either  because  no  means  pxi^t 
fur  working  them,  or  because  they  would  outrage  public  feeling 
if  they  were  worked. 

The  tendency  to  thia  excessive  interference  is  rather  on. 
the  increase  than  otherwise.  Althimgli  we  may  not  be  able 
to  put  a  atop  to  this  tendency,  there  are  certain  aims  whicl* 
those  who  labour  for  the  amendment  of  the  hiw  should  set- 
htifore  them,  viz.: — 

1.  That  no  legislation  can  be  justified  when  it  is  felt  to  be 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  when  enacted. 

2.  That  permissive  legislation  should  be  rigidly  confiiietl 
to  its  proper  sphere,  i.e.,  to  cases  in  which  the  interests  cf 
those  to  whom  the  permission  to  act  is  gr.inted  are  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  proposed  law  (as  when  permission  to  pur- 
chase land  which  may  or  may  not  be  required  is  accorded  to  a 
railway  companv),  and  not  extended  to  those  in  which  those 
interests  are  sirongly  enlisted  against,  ns  is  the  case  with  mnst 
of  the  permissive  powers  granted  to  local  sanitary  authorities. 

Ify  the  adoption  of  these  two  principles,  together  with  the 
more  general  one  that  in  any  doubtful  case  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  non-interference  than  on  that  of  over-legialallon, 
much  time  would  be  saved  in  Parliament,  and  we  should  be 
spared  a  large  number  of  the  dormant  or  impracticable  laws 
whii'h  now  encumber  the  statute-book  and  tend  to  bring  all 
law  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  Mackie  also  read  a  Paper  on  'The  Manner  in  which 
Parliament  Conducts  its  Legislative  Business,'  containing  the 
suggestion,  for  which  he  by  no  means  claimed  the  merit  of 
novelty,  that  bills  should  be  taken  up  in  any  (after)  session  at 
the  i>oint  to  which  they  had  already  advanced  iu  the  previous 
session.    He  contended  that  by  thia  simple  and  natural  change 
the  time  of  both  Houses  would  be  eeonomised,  ami  could  be 
turned  to  belter  account;  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  each  ses- 
sion, when  the  House  of  Lonis  has  in  general  too  little  work 
on  its  hands,  that  portion  uf  the  Legislature — which,  indeed, 
distinguishes  itself  for  its  aptitude  in  discharging  revision  work 
—would  find  highly  useful  employment;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
session  the  present  pressure,  which  leads  to  the  dropping  of 
many  good  measures,  commonly  called  •  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents,'  and  also  to  imperfection  in  the  measures  that  are 
actually  passed,  would  be  happily  redressed,  and  that  mor% 
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tiuif  would  he  obtained  for  corvespnnflence  W  members  with 
jli*if  tt'Dstitui'nt&  in  rctrai-d  Iti  bill*  which  mncern  them.  Tlie 
jspcr  cs|'ressod  an  upinion  in  liivoiir  of  a  clianf;e  in  the  con- 
fliluCion  of  ttic  House  of  Lurtlt^.  At  present,  ftll  Engli«^Ii  and 
Britisli  peers  hnve  seiits.  Very  few,  however,  attend  the 
filliiigB  of  the  House,  Consequently,  huaineas  of  the  utmost 
iffljuirtance  is  commonly  done  with  (i  sniiill  number  only  present, 
iiiil  therefore  uiisatisfaetoriiy.  To  remedy  this,  and  to  give 
are  Tigour  to  the  Ujiper  Honae.  whose  place  in  the  eonstitu- 
'on  the  paper  rejiarded  as  very  important,  espeoially  sinee 
oincracy  is  so  enfranchised  within  the  Lower  House,  a  pro- 
eition  was  snbmitted  that  the  elective  principle  should  be 
trtJiluced.  all  peers  being  eiryible  either  for  life  or  for  each 
»rliiiiuent.  and  the  electors  to  be  nil  persona  whose  names  are 
die  parliamentary  roll  as  owners  of  real  estate  valued  at 
less  than  20/.,  50/.,  or,  if  thought  better,  100/.  a  year. 
T  ibis  means  the  nobility  would  become  nifire  desirous  of 
ill);  one  with  the  pmple.  They  W'ould  take  more  interest  in 
c  tarioijn  tpie^linns  of  the  day;  they  would  be  more  dis- 
to  live  on  their  estates;  and  they  would  strive  to  merit, 
ly  ilip  rej^ularily  of  attendance  at  their  postt^.  the  favour  of 
the  const  it  neiicies.  In  fact,  a  new  link  connectinjr  the  nobility 
ith  the  property  of  the  country  would  be  fomied,  and  a  vidu- 
powcr  acijuired  by  nn  ajiproach  to  solidarity  of  aims.  It 
pgested  that  only  by  some  eiicli  reform  ean  the  House 
LnrdB  be  kept  from  losing  its  wuiglit,  which  it  is  likely  to 
liirough  the  unfortunate  readiness  of  every  Government 
d  party  In  the  State  to  create  new  peerages  for  fiolitical 
rposes.  There  is  another  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
ect  to  be  expected.  It  will  remove  a  grievous  anomaly  in 
le  present  distribution  of  power  within  the  House  of  Lords, 
lie  present  system  has  no  local  or  jirovincial  <|Utility.  If 
tery  county,  iiccording  to  its  ]iopulation  or  revenues,  re- 
jrned  one,  two,  or  three,  or  four  peers  to  represent  it.  the 
'i-antage  and  equity  of  the  change  would  be  great.  The 
per  bkewise  reenmniendcd  there  should  be  no  restriction  on 
c  eligibility  of  Seoteh  and  other  peers  to  the  Commons' 
Houne.  If  the  people  in  any  district  think  that  any  noble 
Miiom  they  know  should  be  elected,  let  them  do  so,  and  by 
tJiat  means  elevate  the  social  [losition  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
prepare  better  legislators  for  the  Upper. 

Mr.  Macfie's  paper  concluded  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
GazrtUs.  and  other  publications  of  the  Government,  should  be 
turned  to  account  for  advertising,  and  the  Post  Office  turned 
to  aooouut  for  distributing  Blue-books,  the  valuable  character 
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of  mnny  of  which  was  extolled ;  and  rccrnnmpnded  tliRt  wnni 
luenn^  should  be  takeii  for  having  public  libraries  and  such-liki 
iostiliilinns  siip|ilied, 

ft  would  he  well  if  a  high-class  lawjer  of  the  rank  of judfp 
revised  all  bills  before  they  reeeive  the  royal  aflaent.  in  orderb 
ensure  their  being  mure  perfect  in  language  and  clearDe&i. 

Mr.  W.  S.  DABi.isn.  Tynemoiith,  read  a  short  Paper  in 
supjiort  of  the  '  E^tabli^hiiiL-nt  of"  Courts  of  Fir-<t  luittance.' 
He  traced,  at  the  outset,  tlie  eHlitblishmeni  of  loeal  oiiurl«  in 
England,  comiiiencin^  with  tlie  early  40x.  courts,  and  t'nlloir- 
inp  Lhera  from  1846,  when  a  jurisdiction  of  '201.  was  giveitilo 
1851),  when  it  was  extended  to  20/,,  and  to  1865,  when  equitT 
jurisdiction  and  other  enlarged  powers  were  conferred.  Hi! 
pointed  out  Ibat  each  (joverninent  in  succession  threw  all  neir 
legal  work  upon  the  local  courts,  but  granted  no  inereafied  n>- 
iniineratiun  or  increased  staff;  and  that  the  local  judges  mrt 
overworked  and  not  sufficiently  paid.  The  most  recent  adili- 
tion  to  the  inhours  ivf  the  local  courts  was  the  Rivers  Pollutiim 
Act.  1876.  by  which  a  local  judge  might  make  any  order  nt 
intlict  a  peunlty  of  50/.  a  day.  Of  2,314  cases  tried  in  ih* 
High  fonrt  of  .Tuslice,  874  were  remitted  ta  the  couiilr 
courts,  which  thus  did  30  ]ier  cent,  of  the  work.  He  slnxijfly 
approved  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  District  Court) 
Bill,  introiiuced  last  session  by  Mr.  Cowen.  whereby  a  loc»l 
court  of  first  instance  would  be  established,  with  the  swne 
juiisdictiou  as  the  High  Cmirt.  .of  which  it  would  be  a  brancfa, 
with  resilient  judges  who  would  rank  next  to  the  judge*  of  tlie 
High  Courts,  and  with  conijietent  reuuiueratiou  and  sutBeient 
startl  He  referred  t<i  the  admirable  manner  in  whiih  tlw 
county  courts  had  performed  their  work,  and  suggested  thd, 
with  increased  [Miwers.  they  ini'jht  take  up  various  sanitarv 
nit'n.*ures  at  present  settled  in  Piirlianient  or  by  the  Queen*! 
Bendi.  A  new  local  court  of  first  instance  should  ho  estab- 
lished, with  competent  and  well-paid  judges,  and  devised  in 
every  way  so  that  it  would  sali.-tfv  all  demands  on  local  justice 
cheaply,  promptly,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  finally. 

Mr.  Arciiiiiai.d  Young,  Advocate,  Commisaione?  nf 
Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries,  contributed  a  paper  on  ■  Scotch 
Salmon  Fishery  Legislation:  its  Defects  and  their  Remedies.'' 
The  writer,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  antitjuity  and  extent 
of  salmon  fishery  legislation  in  Scotland,  more  than  six  ceo. 
turiee  having  elapsed  between  the  first  statute  on  the  subject  aiid 
'  This  Paper  luu  been  {lublinhiKl  in  full      thg  suLliur. 
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the  last  coTnprebensive  measure,  the  Aet  of  18fi8,  Biiid  that  with 
tfiP  ioulli(iHnty  of  the  Acts  still  in  force  it  was  aInioBt  impofKible 
lutn'iw  whnt  was  legal  ami  whiit  illegal,  what  to  do  and  wliat 
Ipsmid.  The  mass  of  legislation  at  present  encumhering  the 
iiibjfct  should  be  repealed,  and  one  coniprehengive  statute 
iMiacli'd,  embodying,  as  shortly  and  clearly  as  jrassible,  the 
|irnvisi(ma  that  experienee  has  proved  to  he  most  essential  to 
ibe  jinileclion  and  development  of  the  Scotch  salmon  tirthenes. 
Tlw  author  then  proceeded  to  point  out  certain  deCecIs  of  the 
']mm  P'isherv  Acts  of  18ti2  and  IftGB  with  regard  to  fixed 
"nes.  estuary  lines,  amalgamation  and  division  of  fishery 
icts,  construction  and  regulation  of  district  boards,  use  of 
crkinearly  part  of  open  season,  weekly  close  time,  want  of  close 
-.'  for  trout  and  char,  regulation  of  siveeji  nets,  and  prevention 
(ilislrnclions  to  i>ollntions.  Heeoiuienmed  as  useless  the  pol- 
lution claiMies  in  the  Acts  of  Itlfi'i  and  I8H8,  and  in  the  Tweed 
Fitli.Ties  Act  of  1S57,  and  quoted  from  the  fifth  report  of  the 
Eivw  Pollution  Commissioners  to  show  that  in  every  rase  of 
lujnudicturing  pollution  remHlies  exist  and  are  availahle  with- 
nut  LTpat  cost  to  the  mftniifncturer.  lie  suggested  that  the 
firojilest  and  most  approjiriale  remedv  for  pollution  would  be 
^lusert  a  clause  in  any  future  .Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  giving 

■  every  district  board  tvithin  ita  own  district,  and  to  the  Tweed 
C'lmmissi oners  within  the  limits  of  ihe  Kiver  Tweed,  the  same 
Ijoiiers  of  prosecution  for  the  nitatementof  pollutiim  in  rivere 
mil  waters  as  are  at  present  comjietcnl  to  riparian  owners. 
He  urged  the  great  importance  of  empowering  the  Scotch 
0 mm issi oners  to  make  annual  inspeelioiis  and  reports,  as  the 

|fi»lnKin  Fishery  Inspectors  do  in  ICnghind  and  Ireland,  and  aa 

■  dniie  in  ^^orway,  Cauarla.  the  United  States,  the  German 
Xiii|iire,  and  in  many  other  countries,  by  officials  appointed  for 
till- [lurpone.  Tlii-*  is  specially  required,  owing  to  the  renjoie- 
rie*si  iif  nianv  ol  the  Heotrh  fishery  districts,  and  from  the  fact 
ilmi  there  are  no  district  boards  in  three-fourths  of  the  Soitch 
fislitry  dtslricte,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  oDicial  ins[)ection 
mil  of  local  authority  lo  watch  the  fis-heries.  the  provisions 
(if  liic  .Sidnion  Fishery  A«.  are  in  many  places  syatematically 
ur];levted  ur  infringed  with  perfect  impunity. 

Mr,  Macfie,  who  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  'Tax  on 
aritnble  Legacies,'  adverted  to  the  injurious  operation  of 
burden.  It  prevents  persons  from  bequeathing  as  much 
beneficent  purposes  as  is  desirable.  A  10  per  cent,  '  blaek- 
1'  levied  on  destinations,  which  it  would  be  good  policy 
multiply  and  augment,  is  not  in  accord  with  expediency. 
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nor.  having  dtii'  regan!   to  its  nmnunt,  with  tqiiltv.  To 
show  its  injuHoiiB  npcration,  one  instance  was  ti()duci?(l — the 
amount  exacted  by  the  tax  from  snch  n  useful  institution 
ns  the  Royai  Infirmary  of  Edinbiiri^h.     ffs  income  w-as  Iiut 
year,  which  may  not  he  an  exeeplinnal  rue  hy  any  mean!*, 
directly  and  indirectly  afTected  to  the  t-xlent  of  about  1.S20/, 
The  writer  asked  why  shiiuld  tliis  operation  of  the  law,  whtdi 
he  held  was  unintentional,  remain  uncorrected  ?    Three  nlt- 
jeetiona  to  the  rei>eal  of  the  legacy  duty,  so  far  as  eliarilalile 
henefactions  go,  were  preBunied,    These  were  answered,  and  > 
supgeslion  was  thmwii  out,  that  at  the  least  an  Act  should  be 
passed  to  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  wimp 
deparlmont  of  the  Goveninw-nt,  to  return  the  duly,  nr  exempt 
from  it,  in  all  cases  where  a  good  case  is  made  out,  MpeeialU 
if  the  nearest  lieir  or  heirs  concur  in  solicrthig  the  benefit  la 
the  public. 

Mr.  Macfik  also  contributed  a  Paper  on  '  C<donies  and 
Emigration.'  It  consisted  of  three  parts.  In  the  firfl  he 
expressed  fear  that  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  foreipn 
COHipetition  the  future  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  Britiili 
trade  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  growth  erf  lU 
population.  In  connection  with  this  subject  he  drew  an  mi- 
fjivouinble  picture  of  our  treaty  with  France.  He  held  that, 
however  warrantable  was  its  original  aim,  the  hopes  enter- 
tained from  it  have  been  falsified.  He  reprobated  making  my 
tJ'eaty  which  cannot  at  any  time  be  terminated  on  short  notice, 
and  consequently  fetters  finance  and  prevents  imposing,  ff 
found  expedient,  an  export  duty  on  coal.  The  Paper  soe- 
gpsted  a  committee  to  arpue  out  in  a  sneceasion  of  papers  to  w 
written  by  advocates  of  (so-called)  free  rrade  in  mcinu/ actum, 
not  articles  of  food,  and  to  be  answered  by  sceptics  as  to  ilB 
advantage  and  success;  and  insisted  that  all  mattert!  afFccring 
trade  should  hereafter  be  treated  as  apart  from  the  prn)C![iles 
and  range  of  party  politics.  Whether  these  fears  and  duobtB 
as  to  our  trade  prospects  are  nght  or  wrong,  for  the  snriilus 
p(i|iulation  einplovmcnt  should  be  sought  within  the  Britijh 
Empire.  Tliis  led,  aii  the  seeonil  point,  to  a  recomuiendatiun 
that  there  should  be  a  commission  appointed  to  report  early 
u[)on  the  best  means  for  planting  that  surplus  on  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  within  the  Colonies,  He  estimated  every  full- 
grown  man  who  is  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  United  Sui 
as  a  wasteful  gift  whose  pecuniary  value  conid  not  he  slated 
at  less  than  500/.  This  led  to  the  l/urd  point,  the  piilicy  of 
"  "  '  '  leomres  to  be  done  if  wi 
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the  Ein|)ire  become  a  shaduur  and  cease  to  be  a  great 
Power  beneficial  to  inankiDd,    Why  not  institute  a  council — ' 
it  imperial  or  Supreme- — to  which  shall  be  committed  ex- 
|B»ive  control  of  all  matters  that  are  Imperial?  Eliminating 
niesc  from  the  cognisance  or  direct  control  of  the  nritisU 
Parliament,  the  latter  would  do  its  work  better,  but  it  would 
still  exert  much  the  aame  power  as  at  present,  even  in  the 
sphere  which  would  not  be  directly  within  its  provioce.  Such 
&  council,  if  representative,  would  be  more  easily  established, 
would  work  with  leaa  friction  and  more  efficiency  than  a 
new  empire-wide  Parliament.    The  mother  couutry  and  the 
eral  groups  of  colonies  would  be  represented  iu  it  by  dek— 
ea  chosen  on  whatever  principle  and  for  whn.tever  period 
-y  severally  think  fit.    The  whole  number  of  members  of 
uncil  should  be  proportiooaLe  to  population,  but  with  u  de~ 
-nding  scale — that  is,  a  colony  of.  say,  4,000,000  should  not 
reprcrtenled  bv  four  times  as  many  as  a  colony  containing 
onlv  1 ,000,001),  The  British  Parliament  woulil  naturally  appoint 
\k<i  British  Cabinet  in  cumnh  as  its  representatives.  Canada 
aiigiil  send  four  members,  Australia  two  or  three,  our  African 
possessions  one;  other  parts  of  the  Empire  two.    If  India 
"ere  included,  its  share,  selected  on  some  plan  consistent  with 
Wing  British  and  loyal,  mij^ht  be  six  or  eight.  The  council 
odd  be  entitled  to  conduct  its  business  by  a  committee  of 
'  own  members  which  should  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
biiity  to  meet  at  short  notice  and  tti  hold  its  sessions  in 
eret  give  superiority  to  the  principle  of  governing  by  council. 
A  supreme  Parliament,  indeed,  could  only  govern  through  a 
Cfimmiitee  of  its  own  that  would  under  another  name  be  a 
council.    Like  the  representation,  the  contributions  in  money 
snj  luen  which  tJie  council  would  be  entitled  to  levy  would  be 
ropirtionute,  but,  with  respect  to  them,  proportionate  to 
lulution  or  resources.    Each  group  should  be  free  to  raise 
unutributions  in  its  own  way  and  to  withdraw  it^  represen- 
tivL-  by  telegraph  at  any  mumeut. 

A  Paper  '  On  the  Codification  of  Mercantile  Law '  was 
ntrihuted  by  Mr.  John  Kihkpatrick,  M.A.,  LL,B.,  Ad- 
vocate,' The  subject  of  this  Paper  is  one  of  great  social  import- 
Kt"jt,  in  which  a  large  section  of  the  public  is  deeply  interested. 
The  law  of  England,  be  said,  is  cumbrous,  unscienlilic,  chaotic ; 
iWuf  Scotland,  though  simpler  and  more  iutelligible,  is  also 
tuaccpiible  of  improvement.   Both  systems  should  be  digested, 
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Ameoded.  and  ultimately  amalgamated  in  the  form  of  a  code, 
the  first  and  casieBt  gtep  towards  wliich  would  be  the  formatioii 
of  a  mercantile  code  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposal 
is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  well  worthy  of  reconsideration.  Of 
about  fifty-two  recommendations  made  by  the  Koyol  Commis- 
sioners afipointed  in  1S53  to  consider  the  state  of  our  mercantile 
law,  twenty-two  only  were  embodied  in  the  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  1856.  These 
Acts,  together  w^ith  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
disregarded,  might  usefully  and  without  serious  difficulty  be 
fused  into  a  single  code. 

Among  the  differences  between  English  and  Scotch  law 
which  would  have  to  be  removed  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — 

1.  In  the  law  of  sale  the  provision  of  the  English  Statute 
of  Frauds,  that  contracts  of  Bale  must  he  in  writing,  if  for  a 
price  exceeding  10/.,  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  injurious  to  com. 
merce,  and  the  Scotch  law,  which  requires  no  such  formahlj, 
to  be  substituted  for  it;  but  the  English  rule,  that  a  pavmeni 
or  a  discharge  may  be  proved  by  parol,  is  preferable  to  the 
Scotch,  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  creditor's  writ  or  o«lh 
only.  Id  the  case  of  sales  by  auction  the  law  In  both  coiintiict 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  ihe  objections  to  it  might  be  obviated  by 
allowing  each  seller  to  have  a  single  bid.  Then,  with  re^anl 
to  the  Scotch  doctrine,  that  m>  property  can  pass  without  dft- 
livery,  the  writer  poinled  out  that  it  was  objectionable  j;i  rr 
mercatoria,  but  beneficial  in  other  eases. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  minors  to  trade,  the 
Scotch  termination  of  infancy  at  fourteen  seems  preferable  U 
its  English  duration  till  twenty-one;  but  instead  of  adherin? 
to  any  arbitrary  rigid  line,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  hola 
everyone  de  facto  engaged  in  trade  liable  to  liilfil  his  oblv 
gations. 

3.  In  the  law  relating  to  bills  the  Scotch  mode  of  eo- 
forcing  payment  by  summary  diligence  should  be  substituted 
for  the  tedious  and  uncertain  English  remedy  of  an  ordiimry 
action  ;  but  the  English  law,  which  admits  every  kind  of  legil 
evidence  of  the  discharge  of  a  bill,  is  more  equitable  than  the 
Scotch  requirement  of  proof  by  the  holder's  writ  or  oath. 

4.  The  Scoteh  law  of  partnership,  which  regards  every 
private  firm  as  a  distinct  jural  persona,  obviates  many  difficul- 
ties connected  with  this  branch  of  the  law  in  England;  wliilt 
the  English  law  is  mure  equitable  in  its  mode  of  execating 
judgment  against  partners.  The  establishment  of  public  ^^ 
glutei's  of  partnerships  is  recommended. 
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5.  There  ehoaM,  In  all  mercantile  transact  lona,  be  a  uoi- 
fonn  period  of  limitation  or  jirescription  (say  sis  yeart»),  after 
which  rights  enforcible  within  that  period  ehoiiid  be  Jeolareti 
legally  extinct,  without,  liowever,  debarring  an  aggripved  party 
from  aiipcaliog  iliereafler  to  the  conscience  of  his  adversary. 

That  the  proposed  reform  is  practicabie  ia  proved  by  gur 
own  Indian  codes  and  those  of  many  other  nations;  that  it 
noald  he  an  immense  boon  to  the  community,  facilitating  busi- 
ness, and  preventing  much  useless  and  costly  litigation,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  must  eminent  lawyers  both  at  home  and 
tbroad. 

Baron  Von  HoLTZENDORtT  offered  a  few  supplementary 
nmtrks  on  the  subject  of  Codification,  treated  with  so  luucli 
"litj-  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  his  ope»in<^  address.  Gor- 
-y  has  achieved  within  the  last  thirty  years  a  considerable 
rk  of  codification,  having  obtiiined  under  ihc  old  Bund  a 
"'brm  law  of  eschange  and  commerce;  and  under  tiie  Now 

fire  the  codes  of  criminal  law,  of  criminal  procedure,  of 
procedure,  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  judicial  organisiitiun. 
This  work  will  he  completed  by  a  code  of  civil  law,  now  in  pre- 
ration.  Codification  cannot  be  well  done  by  practitioners 
'une,  acting,  as  ihcy  do,  under  the  consideration  of  case- 
w,  nor  by  legal  philosophers  alone,  unacquainted  with 
e  reiuirementa  of  business.  One  essential  condition,  liow- 
cr.  is  the  exietence  of  a  good  and  thoroughgoing  system  of 
ml  leaching,  whereby  the  foundation  is  to  be  gained  for  a 
niinon  understjiiiding  of  legal  maxims  and  principles  strelch- 
pijver  the  whole  area  of  jurisprudence.  Without  her  well- 
veloped  system  of  university  law-teaching,  Germany  could 
thAve  attained  her  codification,  at  least,  and  certainly  not 
'thin  so  short  a  time. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  explain  the  principal  traits  ex- 
hited  by  the  German  Law  Faculties.    The  usual  way  in 
hirh  instruction  is  offered  to  students  is  by  so-called  private 
•nd  paid  for)  instruction,  to  be  given  either  in  six  or  eight 
mtiUr  terms;  the  winter  wmesfer  (from  November  to  March) 
ering  about  twenty  weeks,  the  summer  xemestrr  being 
cwhat  lihorler,  and  extending  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
■ginning  of  August. 

The  subject-matters  of  teaching  are  the  following -.—Tlio 
isWry  of  Roman  law  (four  hours  weelily  for  a  semester  of  from 
tReen  to  twenty  weeks,  comprising  accordingly  sixty-four 
eighty  hours);  the  institutes  of  Komnn  law  (five  to  six  hours 
*eeuy);  the  Pandects,  including  the  Roman  law  of  inherit- 
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auce  (eighteen  lioursl ;  tlie  history  of  German  law  (frnir 
Uoura);  the  system  of  Gennan  commrtn  aod  feudal  law  (*\t 
hours);  commercial,  mnrltime,  and  exchange  law  (four  hours); 
ecclesiastical  law  (four  hours);  the  law  of  civil  procedure  and 
pleading  (six  hours);  eriniinal  law  (five  to  eight  htmri'): 
criminal  procedure  and  pleading  (four  t(j  five  hours);  general 
politics,  or  Allgemtines  Sluatsrfc/it  {(oar  hours);  constitutional 
law  (four  to  five  hours);  international  law  (three  t*i  five  honra); 
philosophy  of  law  (four  horn's);  encyclopiedia  of  law,  or  gene- 
riil  inlioduction  into  the  study  of  law  (three  hours);  political 
economy  (fimr  hours);  financial  science  (four  hours);  the  civil 
law  of  the  single  German  States,  such  as  I'ruasiau,  Ilavarian, 
fitc,  law  (four  honrs). 

A  student  may  take,  according  to  his  own  choice,  tlicre 
being  no  prescribed  method  for  arranging  the  succession  of  tlie 
different  branches  of  jurisprudence,  three  or  four  Iccturetin 
each  semester.  He  niajr,  moreover,  select  some  other  lectuns 
besides  the  above-mentioned  ones,  or  leave  oiit  several  lectura 
of  minor  importance.  As  a  rule,  he  must  devot«  three  or  four 
hours  daily  in  each  semester  to  attending  his  lectures. 

As  a  rule,  however,  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  Genutn 
students,  the  study  of  Roman  law,  of  the  history  of  Roman  utii 
Gennan  law,  of  philosojiliy,  and  also  of  political  ecoDomy,  ia 
referred  to  first  year  of  academical  study,  the  second  year 
being  devoted  to  the  study  of  German  law,  crinunul  taw  and 
pleading,  eccle--iiastical  and  international  law;  the  study  ofcoi^ 
stitutional  law  and  some  related  matters  remaining  for  thelul 
eaters. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  juridical  study  i*  not 
Invariably  the  same  at  the  different  German  universities,  siim 
regulations  prescribing  six  semesters  (as  in  Prussia),  some 
others  eight  (as  in  Bavaria).  At  the  end  of  his  triennial  ai's- 
demical  career  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  his  jJrif 
examination  of  a  merely  theoretical  character.  After  havlnj 
snccesafuUy  passed  through  it.  the  caudidate  is  allowed  to  cnlw 
the  jirofessional  practice  as  an  assistant  unpaid  nienil)cr  of  tlit 
civil  service.  He  has  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  courl«.V) 
draw  up  documentary  evidence  in  hearing  witnesses,  to  writi: 
down  minutes  of  proceedings,  to  plead  under  the  superintcnj- 
ence  of  barristers  and  public  prosecutors,  to  assist  in  the  wori: 
of  conveyancing,  to  officiate  as  a  clerk.  In  this  way  heiniPt 
become  acriuaiiited  with  the  whole  compass  of  legal  praciiwia 
all  its  bearinga  ajid  applications.  To  enable  the  junior  raent- 
ber  of  the  civil  service  to  arrive  at  this  end,  an  additional  period 
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three  or  fonr  years'  training  ia  prescribed  by  the  German 
ZiilAtions.    Their  aliility  for  practical  service  must  be  le.'i- 
tfied  by  a  Beuond  e humiliation,  commonly  called  tlie  Slatr 
naminatifiH  (  Staatiiej.'ameti\ 

After  his  approbation  the  candidate  is  entitled  lo  apply  f'T 
his  nomination  as  a  junior  judge  (assessor),  or  as  officer  in  tile 
.administrative  branch,  or  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar. 

As  the  case  may  be,  seven  or  eight  years  of  theoretical  and 
jiraetical  law  8ttidy  must  have  elapsed  in  Germany  before 
[iTofessional  life  becomes  remunerative. 

As  to  the  methods  of  umversitariiin  teaching,  professional 
'  instruction  may  be  considered  ujnier  four  heads.    In  Germany 
lectures  delivered  in  the  law  faculties  are  treating  their  subject- 
I  matter— 

1.  Dtigmalirallif,  showing  the  existing  statue  of  law,  and 
clearing  np  the  controversial  parts  of  legislation. 

2.  Histnriciillr/,  applying  the  histitrian's  test  lo  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  development  through  which  both  the  Roman 
tnil  German  l.iw  systems  have  been  pa.Sr<injr. 

3.  Philoioplii-aU;/,  explaining  the  general  ideas  of  justice, 
tc^flation,  ethics,  and  politics. 

4.  Poiiticallif.  inquiring  into  the  practical  value  and  the 
letnal  working  of  law,  according  to  a  standard  of  usefulness 
»nd  the  rules  of  comparative  research. 

The  end,  therefore,  aimed  at  in  Germany  is  to  offer  a  wide 
ind  general  education  to  the  law  stiident.  by  combining  juris- 
[tfndence  with  political  science,  and  by  strictly  separating 
tliwretical  study,  referred  to  a  preliminary  stage,  from  practical 
mining,  referred  to  a  succeediug  period. 

There  may  be  some  minor  defects  in  the  German  system 
iif  law  teaching,  and  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  its  imitation 
ini^ht  turn  out  well  everywhere.  But.  at  all  events,  the 
(jcruian  law  faculties  have  furnished  that  staff  of  able  and  e\- 
periedced  men  who  were  well  prepared  to  accomplitih  the 
dif&cull  work  of  cod  i  Heat  ion. 


A  Paper  '  On  the  Increase  of  Divorce  in  Scotland,'  was 
in-ml  hy  Mr.  .Tniiv  P.  Cui.nsTUiiAM.  W.S.,  Edinburgh.  Mn 
K'iildi'treiim  said  that  the  large  number  of  cases  of  divorce, 
»n(l  their  increase  during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  Eng- 
liaJ  and  Scotland,  hud  of  late  been  the  subject  of  much 
tumment.  A  return  of  euch  cases  for  the  last  ten  years,  so  fur 
u  St'iitland  was  concerned,  hail  lately  been  made  by  the 
oSinaU  of  court  for  the  Home  Office,  showing  that  during  the 
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latter  half  of  the  period  there  had  been  an  iocrease  of  24  case* 
[ler  atiniim — the  average  for  the  first  half  being  35  cases  (let 
annum,  and  for  the  latter  59. 

The  return  ia  as  follows,  with  the  population  added: — 

Pi)[>iiliitiDa    Ko.  of  Marria^ea  No.  of  Decrcea 


Year 
1S70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

1875 
lK7f> 
11577 
1878 
1879 


3,336,707 
3,367,922 
3,39a,2a6 
3,+30.9-J3 
3,462,910 

3,495,-214 
3.:v27,«ll 
3,5r.O,715 
3,593,921) 
3,627,453 


23,854  42 


24.012 
25,641 
26.748 


26 
33 
28 


26,390   48 

126,652 

25.974   43 

26,563   G.S 

25,790    64 

24,333    65 

23,518   f>T, 

—   126, 17S  


177 


295 


252,830 


472 


The  increase  wna  still  being  maintaincl  in  the  decad' 
beginning  with  1880,  llie  number  of  cab ea  for  this  period  to 
the  end  of  July  this  year  being  63,  43  of  which  were  before 
one  judge. 

The  grounds  upon  which  a  sponse  could  dbtnin  divorce  in 
Scotland  were:  (1)  Adultery  of  eillier  husband  or  wife;  «niJ 
(2)  the  wilful  and  maliciouci  desertion  of  either  for  the  space 
of  four  years. 

It  was  not  necessary  in  either  case  to  allei^e  cruelly. 
There  was  no  separate  court  in  Scotland  for  matrimonial 
causes.    The  action  wns  brought  before  one  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  tried  it  without  a  Jury  (although  it  wrs 
competent  to  have  a  jury).    From  his  decision  there  was  an 
appoal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  AppeM  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  heard  before  four  judges.    If  there  was  no  appeal,  such  an 
action  could  be  raised,  and  decree  obtained  within  seven  weeks. 
The  expenses  of  nn  undefended  case  were  as  low  aa  20/.,  and 
as  high  as  213/.,  in  actions  examined  by  the  author.     A  com- 
mon figure  was  between  30/.  and  50/.    There  was  no  Queen*! 
Proctor  tfi  intervene.   It  was  competent,  however,  for  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  ajipear  in  such  cases  iu  the  public  interest.  To 
prevent  collusion,  tlie  pursuer  must  before  probation  emit  th 
oath  of  calumny,  in  which  he  denies  that  there  has  been  an 
concert  or  agreement  between  him  and   the  defender,  o 
others  on  their  behalf,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  di\-orc 
All  the  facts  must  be  proved,  whether  defended  or  not. 
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eo-defe&der  could  be  mulcted  in  expenses.  The  parties  to  the 
cause  cnuld  be  witnesses. 

The  increase  l-ouM  not  be  attributable  to  increase  of  popu- 
lation, as  in  1870  the  [lopulation  of  Scotland  was  stated  at 
3,336,707.  and  in  1879  it  was  presumed  to  be  3.627,453.  The 
»verage  number  of  cases  of  divorce  from  1820,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  2,070,523,  to  1829,  was  21  per  annum,  nod  from 
1860,  when  ihe  population  was  3,054,738^  to  1869  it  was  29 
per  annum.  Divorce  in  Scotland  hiid,  iherofore,  nearly  trebled 
in  fifty  years,  while  the  population  of  Scotland  only  doubles 
itself  in  seventy  years,' 

To  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  incrcfwe  of  divorces, 
which  bad  been,  and  still  was.  going  on,  Mr.  Coldstream  fiaitl 
dial,  with  permission  of  the  Home  Office,  accorded  through 
the  Lord  Advocate,  he  had  examined  the  Register  of  Mar- 
Tiazes,  and  the  proceedings  in  1 10  cases  out  of  the  472  con- 
tuned  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  had  specially  addressed 
bimself  to  the  following  particulars,  as  likely  to  afford  some 
inlulion  of  the  question — viz. :  (1)  The  profedsion  or  trade  of 
ihepurties.    (2)  Their  a^es at  maniago and  divorce.    (3)  The 
disptirity  of  age  of  the  parlies.    (4)  The  duration  of  the  mar- 
risge  tie,   (5)  The  cause  of  divorce — adidtery  or  desertion.  (6) 
Husband  or  wife  pursuer,    (7)  The  condition  of  the  parties — 
bichelor  or  widower,  spinster  or  widow,    (S)  The  habits  of  the 
parties,  specially  the  defender.    (9)  Whether  there  was  issue 
of  tlie  marriage.    (10)  Whether  Ihe  action  was  defended  or 
Dot,  and  whether  there  was  a  counteraction.    (H)  Whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  mode  of  proof  in  the  latter  period, 
«  compared  with  the  former,  which  facilitated  the  operation. 

'  Foe  tlis  take  if  CQmpBrivin  Lbc  fi)!lcnriDg  talilo  DiBy  lio  interesting : — 

h^ttiait  of  England  on^  WnUt.  "int  Ptiilum'filril  for  Diianlution  of  Marriage  in 
England  aytd  Waits  fmm  1K61I  to  187B. 


Tw 

Ko.  of  PsCtUDOi  SIM 

IHBS 
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As  the  increase  had  been  in  the  period  since  the  beginning 
of  1874.  he  had  takeu  55  cases  before  that  tune,  and  35  cases 
since  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  increase  of  cases  for  the  periods  thus  taken  was  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  annum. 

As  to  the  trade  or  profession  of  the  parties,  it  was  found 
that  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community— from  the  man  of  nobip 
birth  to  the  humblcBt  subject- — took  advantage  of  the  Divorce 
Court.  In  the  cases  examined,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
medical  practitioners  were  cons|)icuoua  bv  their  absence,  while  the 
wives  of  seafaring  men  ivere  very  frequently  there  as  defender*, 
owing  to  the  distant  and  protracted  voyages  of  their  husbands. 

In  the  first  period,  9  cases  were  of  patties  in  a  superior 
walk  of  life,  and  46  of  a  humble  sphere;  in  the  second  there 
were  8  of  the  former  and  47  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  period* 
were  nearly  the  same  as  to  the  profession  or  trade  of  parties, 

The  husband  was  defeuder  in  54  cases,  and  the  wife  in 
56.  Before  1874,  the  husband  was  defender  in  30  caat», 
and  tlie  wife  in  25:  ai'ter  that  date  she  was  defender  in  31. 
and  the  husband  in  24.  There  was  therefore  a  dispariiy.  the 
reason  for  which  the  author  assigned,  in  a  later  part  of  his 
paper,  to  the  increasing  drinking  habits  of  women. 

As  to  the  ground  of  divorce,  out  of  the  1 10  cases  examined, 
67  were  for  adultery  and  43  for  desertion.  Of  those  for  deser- 
tion, 22  were  before  1874  and  21  since ;  while  for  adultery.  33 
were  before  1874  and  34  since.  The  causes  were,  therefore, 
nearly  alike  in  both  periods. 

A,i  to  the  ages  ot  the  parties  at  maniage.  it  had  only  been 
possible  to  obtain  those  of  81  husbands  and  80  wives.  Siitr 
of  the  wives  had  been  married  under  25  years  of  age,  and  41 
husbands  under  that  age.  In  both  periods  the  age  of  parlies 
was  very  much  the  «ame,  and  it  agreed  with  the  last  Report  of 
the  Itegifitrar-General,  who,  in  the  case  Imth  of  men  aiid 
women,  gave  the  greatest  number  of  mamages  as  taking  \<\*tx 
under  the  age  of  25. 

The  periods  also  agreed  very  much  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  parties  at  divorce.  Women  were  divorced  in  greatest,  nuoi- 
hers  between  25  and  35,  and  men  between  30  and  40.  In 
three  cases,  when  the  wife  was  plaintiff  nhe  was  over  45  yean 
of  age.  In  only  one  case  was  she  defender  wlien  beyond  th»t 
age.  The  husband  was  plaintiff  in  five  cases  when  he  wn 
beyond  that  age,  and  defender  in  the  same  number. 

Ab  to  the  disparity  of  age  between  the  parties,  there 
no  case  where  the  wile  was  an  old  woman,  and  tJie  hasband  ■ 
very  young  man. 
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Oat  of  the  80  erases  where  the  miormation  could  be  had 
there  were  only  8  where  the  wife  was  older  than  the  husband 
— 2  in  the  first  period  and  6  in  the  second,  5  years  being  ihe 
mucimum  differenee.  In  6  of  these  cases  the  wife  was  plaintifi'. 
In  one  case  the  husband  was  3]  years  older  than  the  wife,  but 
in  both  periods  the  ditlerence — 5  years  where  he  was  older — ia 
the  most  comnion. 

As  to  there  being  issue  of  marriage,  the  invefitigation  gave 
the  following  results : — 

Before  1874: 


Bmtsoi]  Pimnur. 


Wifp  Purpner.       lluslisnd  Poreucr.    Wifo  Pnreuer, 
20  3  7 


34 

After  1874: 

Imr, 
Subaltd  Pornuec. 

17 


Vf  ifu  Piirsntc. 
12 


20 


16 

Hiultiind  PxjTSHor.     Wift  Pursuer, 

7  8 
15 


In  the  second  period  the  matter  was  not  stated  in  11  cases, 
ind  in  the  first  in  5. 

Out  of  the  80  cases  where  the  information  could  be  obtained, 
ihe  husband  wns  a  bachehjr  except  in  5,  and  the  wife  a  spinster 
enfept  in  7.  Before  1874,  the  husband  was  a  widower  in  1 
cut.  and  in  4  eases  in  the  later  peri<H],  The  wife  was  a  widow 
in  2  cases  before  1874,  and  in  5  in  the  later  period.  The 
hntband  was  plaintiff  in  4  out  of  the  5  cases  in  which  he  was  a 
widower,  He  was  plaintiff  in  4  and  defender  in  3  in  which 
ihe  wife  was  a  widow.  There  was,  therefore,  not  much  dif- 
fmnce  between  the  two  perirKis  on  this  head. 

Out  of  the  80  cases,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the 
information,  the  wife  could  not  write  in  3,  wliile  the  husband 
mlA  sign  his  name  in  all.  Only  one  of  the  81  cases  where  the 
inf«<nnation  could  be  had  was  an  irregular  mnrriage — i.e.,  not 

in  farie  fcc/eaite,  and  was  one  by  declsrat.ion  before  wit- 
npises.  Such  cases  are  growing  in  pupularity  in  Scotland.  In 
ISSS.  their  proportion  to  the  number  of  total  marriages  in 
Scotland  was  0-27;  in  1877,  it  was  1*38,  there  having  during 
lit  period  been  an  annual  increase, 

Kineiy-nine  of  the  llu  cases  were  in  absence  of  the  de- 
fflniler;  11  were  contested  cases — 7  before  1674.  and  4 
ihcreat'ter.  In  10  cases  there  were  1_  or  trore  co-defenders — 
*  before  1874,  and  5  thereafter, 
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In  none  of  tlio  cases  was  there  indication  of  collusion, 
againi^t  which  the  oath  ol  caiuinny  is  a  preventive  measure. 

The  keeping  of  lodgers — i-ometimes  t-upposed  to  be  a  con- 
ttihuting  cauae  to  divorce — operated  aa  euch  in  2  casea 
examined;  1  before  1874,  and  1  thereafter. 

The  inquiry  hitherto  hfd  been  nearly  nepativo  in  il« 
results,  and  wa?t  only  important  in  so  far  as  it  cleared  away 
preconceived  ideas  as  to  contributing  causea  to  divorce.  Two 
questions  of  tho^e  proposed  for  inquiry  from  the  proceeding 
remained,  (1)  the  habits  of  the  parties,  and  (2)  tlie  increased 
facilities  of  proof. 

As  to  the  first,  out  of  110  cases  the  defender  in  39,  or' 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  was  slated  to  be  of  dissipated, 
drunken,  or  irregular  habits.  In  the  55  cases  before  1874, 
there  were  14,  or  about  a  quarter  of  these,  where  the  d«- 
fender  was  so  described.  After  1874.  tliere  are  25  cases,  or 
nearly  a  half,  where  the  defender  ivas  of  such  Jiabite.  To  put 
the  matter  in  another  light,  the  number  which  the  average  talceii 
gave  would  give  a  total  of  32  cases  out  of  the  129  cases  heforp 
1874,  and  of  lo5  ca-aes  out  of  the  343  after  that  date,  whm 
the  defendant  was  of  dissipated,  drunken,  or  irregular  habits 

In  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods,  it  was  here  for  the  firrt 
time  that  any  distinctive  element  could  be  found  to  acooont 
lor  the  increase. 

In  the  period  before  1874,  the  defender  was  the  husband, 
and  of  such  habits  in  II  out  of  the  14  cases,  in  5  of  which  the 
ground  was  adultery  and  in  6  desertion.  In  the  latter  period 
the  husband  was  defender,  and  of  such  habits  in  9 — t  for 
adultery  and  5  for  desertion — out  of  the  25  cases;  and  the 
wife  in  the  remaining  16,  14  of  which  were  for  adultery  andj 
for  desertion.  The  wife  in  tlie  latter  period  had  lof.t  her  ma- 
jority of  8  in  her  favour,  and  had  a  majority  of  7  againH  her. 

The  increasing  dissipation  of  women  then  seemed  to  increua 
divorce  likewise. 

Depression  of  trade  might  account  for  the  increaae  to  wtaa 
extent,  by  thi-owing  men  and  women  together  iu  unoccu[Md 
times  with  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  crira*  ; 
but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  should  have  acted  as  a  factor  the 
other  way,  as  depriving  parties  of  the  means  to  pay  fi>r  « 
*  luxury.'  which,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  conaisturi&l 
lawyer,  divorce  was  said  to  be. 

The  inerense  was  partly  due  also  to  the  facilities  alTorded 
suitors  by  the  Act  of  1874  (37  and  38  Vic,  cap.  64),  wh" 
enabled  the  parties  themselves  to  be  witnesses  in  the  cs"' 
In  49  out  of  the  55  cases  examined  since  that  date  the  uliiiu'' 
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wu  «  witness,  and  the  defender  in  11.  It  was  rather  n 
curious  circumstance  that  the  increase  in  cases  was  aiinultancnus 
with  the  passing  of  that  Act,  oa  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
pfeviouaiy  given  would  show. 

One  other  contributing  cause  to  thp  increase  suggested  itself 
to  the  author,  and  that  was  the  ready  and  wide  circulation  of  the 
reports  of  such  cases  by  a  cheap  press,  thus  rendering  the 
public  mind  accustomed  to  and  prepared  for  what  should  be 
regardeJ  as  a  scamliil  and  disgrace  in  a  family's  history. 

There  were  iriHing  causes  alleged  in  some  of  the  eases, 
aach  as  when  a  wife  left  a  husband  wedded  only  a  few  months 
before, '  because  she  did  not  like  the  situation;'  but  on  the 
whole  there  were  good  grounds  for  the  action. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  went  to  show  that  increased 
drunkenness,  specially  among  women,  had  increased  divorce  in 
Scotland,  while  the  Legislature  had  also  contributed  to  ihc 
increase,  by  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  which  enabled  parties  to 
be  iritnesses  in  the  cause. 

As  a  practical  result  of  the  conwideralion  of  the  subject  by 
tiie  Congress,  the  author  hoped  that  the  Government  might 
be  moved  to  have  such  statistics  as  were  given  in  the  Paper 
ngularly  tabulated  from  the  cases  in  court,  so  as  to  enable  it 
Mdeal  with  a  matter  which,  progressing  as  it  was,  would  tend 
lusap  the  foundations  of  a  pure  social  system. 

Mr.  James  Solly,  of  Tipton,  contributed  the  follow- 
ing ehort  Paper  on  'Further  Amendment  of  the  Divorce  Act 
of  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.85':— Ibeg  to  invite  attention  to  the 
clwse  in  the  Amendment  of  the  Divorce  Act  of  20  and  21 
VicL,  c.  85,  limiting  the  protection  which  can  be  given  by 
jmiiues  under  this  Act  to  a  wife  against  her  husband  and  his 
freititiirs  to  cases  in  which  the  husband  has  deserted  his  wife, 
ll  ippears  to  me  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  though  the 
Wbuid  has  not  deserted  her,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 

Inner  to  them,  on  the  application  of  the  wife,  to  summon  the 
iihmA  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  grant  to  her  an 
cnlcr  of  protection  against  him  and  his  creditors  (except  for 
fomU  supplieil  for  their  joint  use),  and  at  their  discretion  to 
|nnt  or  withhold  such  order,  which  decision  should  be  subject 
lo  (in  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  A  case  (one 
of  many  similar  ones)  came  under  my  notice  lately  which 
tppeapi  to  me  to  illustrate  the  hardship  in  some  instances  of 
ifcelttw  by  which  marriage  gives  to  the  husband  absolute  pro- 
piTly  in  the  giwds  or  assets  of  his  wife. 

A  widow,  living  with  her  unmarried  son  in  a  house  which 
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she  rented,  furnished  with  goods  of  her  own,  part  of  which 
had  belonged  to  her  deceased  husband,  and  who  was  supported 
partly  by  her  own  labour  and  partly  by  her  before-mentioned 
Bon  (a  married  son  paying  the  rent  of  the  house ),  married  again. 
Her  second  husband  went  to  America,  whence  he  sent  her  but 
very  little  money,  and,  after  two  years,  retunieil  to  live  with 
her,  and  he  w;ib  sustained  partly  by  her  labour,  spending  the 
little  that  he  occasionally  earned  on  himself,  chiefly  in  drink, 
frequently  being  intoxicated,  beating  and  ill-Uoing  his  wif-- 
(generally  in  the  absence  of  her  B{jn ).  and  threatening  to  sell 
off  all  the  goods  in  the  house,  which  threats  deterred  her  from 
summoning  him  before  the  magistrates  to  be  bound  over  and 
find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace.  When  she  came  to  m«  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her,  as  I  have  told  many  others,  that  the 
tnagistratea  could  do  nothing  for  her. 

It  appears  io  me  that  the  additioual  power  to  justices  which 
I  advocate  is  not  greater  than  what  is  left  to  their  discretion 
in  other  cases  by  summary  jurisdiction.  1  think  that  the  caae 
which  I  mention  shows  a  gap  or  omission  in  the  protection 
which  the  law  now  affords  to  the  property  of  married  women, 
especially  in  the  ojierative  classes,  wUu  canuot  afford  to  have 
marriage  aettlemfiuts  and  trust  deeds. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Advocate,  in  a  Paper  entitled 
'  Whither  is  our  Marriage  System  Drifting?  '  gave  a  sketch  uf 
the  changes  which  hiid  been  and  were  proijoaed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  laws  affecting  the  property  of  married  women.  It  com- 
menced by  referring  to  the  apparent  strength  and  popularity  (if 
the  old  system,  and  pointed  out  tliat,  notwithstanding  this,  il 
seemed  to  be  pas.8ing  away  almost  without  resistance.     It  then 
went  on  to  shovf  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  feeling  any  alann 
at  the  threatened  changes  in  the  marriage  system,  and  illus- 
trated this  by  describing  the  numerous  different  systctDf  of 
marriage,  which  had  all  more  or  less  served  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.    The  principle  on  which  the  marriage 
system  of  Scotland  was  constructed  was  then  described.  The 
whole  movable  property  of  the  wife  and  the  rents  and  pro&te 
of  her  heritable  projierty  vested  in  the  husband,  who  was  her 
curator,  and  who  was  also  entitled  to  reap  the  whole  proGtjs 
of  any  calling  siie  might  follow.    On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
prfepiifita  rieyiitiis  diiinest'tcis.  and  had  the  entire  management 
of  the  children  and  the  household.    This  system  allowed,  how- 
ever, of  the  squandering  by  the  husband  of  tlie  means  whicl 
he  had  obtained  through  his  wife,  and  this  evil  became  mneJi 
aggravated  by  theiacrcaieol'conunetceiu  Scotland,and  the  raifi^ 
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brought  upon  families  by  mercantile  speculation*.    These  cases 
of  hardship,  which  became  more  frequent,  roused  pubh'c  feeliug 
againat  the  law  under  which  they  were  poRsiblo;  and,  in  con- 
Mqoetice  of  the  higher  education  aud  progressing  culture  of 
women,  this  feeling  was  taken  up  by  them,  and  directed  towards 
ftn  alteration  of  the  law,     Attcmpt-<  were  made  by  its  defenders 
tft  correct  its  defects  hy  securing  to  wives  a  right  to  obtain  a 
provision  out  of  properties  falling  to  them  after  maiTiage,  and 
by  protecting  their  earnings  in  certain  cases.    These  reforms, 
however,  only  served  to  increase  the  wish  for  further  changes, 
»ud  in  the  year  1877  a  blow  was  suddenly  struck  at  the  key- 
jiunt  of  the  entire  system— the  belief  in  the  obligation  of  the 
wile  to  superintend  the  children  and  the  household.  She 
obtained  an  unconditional  right  to  all  the  proceeds  uf  any  call- 
ing she  might  follow,  without  any  obligation  to  maintain  either 
her  children  or  her  husband,  if  he  should  become  infirm.  The 
.voinan  was  thus  tempted  hy  the  law  to  desert  her  household 
duties  for  private  profit,  and  might  not  only  do  so  without  the 
coD«ent  of  her  husband,  but  would  logically  be  entitled  to 
cmnpensalion  if  she  left  her  business  to  attend  his  sick-bed. 
This  importiint  Act  passed  almost  without  notice,  and  now 
tlinse  who  had  overlooked  it  were  consoling  themselves  with 
ihe  belief  that  women  would  either  not  be  willing  or  not  quali- 
fi« J  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    But  this  idea  was  unfounded. 
There  were  many  collisions  in  married  life  which  would  lead 
Bomen  to  set  up  for  theniselves.  and  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  women  were  unqualified  to  do  so,  or  would  not 
become  so  bv  natural  development.    Further,  if  they  did  so, 
nn  doubt  sufficient  means  could  be  fonnd  for  the  education  of 
cliildfen  deserted  in  this  way:  and,  although  their  training  by 
the  Slate  might  in  some  cases  be  a  loss  to  ihem,  in  other  cases 
il  would  be  a  gain,  and  would  probably  be  a  gain  in  all  cases 
where  the  mothers  were  disposed  to  neglect  their  offspring  for 
pecuniary  profit.     In  such  a  case  the  gains  of  the  mother 
aliouU  be  made  primarily  liable  for  the  extra  expense  caused 
Id  the  husband  in  getting  her  duties  performed  hy  another.  It 
wisuow  proposed  in  addition  to  give  married  women  the  full 
pni[)erty  of  all  moiieya  coming  to  them  by  gift  or  succession; 
uid  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  no  counter-obligation  was 
iMjHised  upon  them.    Since  then  it  is  proposed  to  make  them 
liable  for  their  children,  but  only  after  the  exhaustion  of  their 
hustianda'  means,  and  to  give  the  husband  after  their  death  the 
(snie  right  in  their  succeasion  that  they  have  in  his.  This, 
huwever,  was  not  enough.    The  sound  method  of  procedure 
was  to  take  care  that  the  legislation  should  be  made  equal 
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between  liusViaiicI  and  wife,  and  that  both  should  be  efiunlly  Hable 
till  credit^ire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  liuble  in  relief 
inirr  se  in  pmportion  to  their  respective  means.    It  was  not, 
however,  to  bt?  supposed  that  innovation  could  stop  here.  Women 
who  never  had  any  money  or  calling  of  their  own,  but  by  at- 
tending to  tbcir  domestic  duties  conhnbuted  largely  to  thci 
husbandt^'  means,  had  in  equity  a  joint  right  in  iheni,  and 
were  equally  if  not  more  entitled  to  he  prolecled  than  other 
women.    They  would  logically,  therefore,  obtain  a  voice  with 
their  husbands  in  the  disposal  of  the  common  fund  ;  and  thus 
the  future  marriage  relation  might  come  to  be  a  partnership 
in  the  funds  made  since  marriage,  and  an  independent  trading 
by  each  partner  in  their  respective  separate  means.  Whether 
this  system  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  men  was  a  question 
for  the  unmarried.    It  was  not  unlikely,  however,  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  many  men,  who  would  be  unwilling  to  introduce  t, 
commercial  partner  into  their  homefl.nnd  even  to  many  women, 
who  would  prefer  the  curatory  of  their  husband,  even  with  all 
its  risks.    There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  present 
system  shoulil  be  conjpulsorily  eslinguished ;  both  might  eiist 
together,  and  a  choice  be  given  between  the  two,  as  nag 
the  case  between  alternative  systems  both  in  ancient  Roid« 
and  in  France  at  ihe  present  day.     The  Paper  then  went  on 
to  show  that,  by  the  inevitable  compulsion  of  circumstaocci 
under  the  new  system,  in  couree  of  time  greater  facilitiei'  for 
dissolving  the  marriage  tie  would  have  to  be  provided,  u  a 
block  in  the  matrimonial  partnership,  when  no  umpire  wai 
provided,  would  become  absolutely  intolerable,  and  wooltl 
require  to  be  solved  by  the  courte  either  by  factory  or  by 
divorce. 

Mrs.  Woi-STENHOLME  El.MY  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Li»r 
of  England  with  regard  to  the  Properly  and  Status  of  MarriwJ 
Women.'  in  which  she  described,  at  considerable  length,  the 
provisions  of  the  English  marriage  law  relating  to  the  pro|i<TU 
of  the  wife,  and  also  the  various  amendments  and  nlteraliom 
that  had  been  made  upon  it  from  time  to  time  since  about 
1856,  when  Parliament  first  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  She  condemned  the  English  law  ss  confused  vA 
unjust,  and.  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  property  of  married 
women  passing  over  to  the  husband,  she  would  abolish  il 
entirely,  and  would  secure  to  the  wife  her  own  property  and 
earnings. 
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T  our  meeting  at  Manchester,  last  vear,  I  invited  attention 
to  the  Kejiortrif  the  Royil  Commissioners  on  Penal  Ser- 
■iiide.  which  had  then  recently  heen  publlshcJ,  anJ  e^peciiilly 
I  Mine  of  the  jirincijiiil  sui^gestions  for  iuijirovementii  which 
trv  contained  ui  it.    The  time  has  now  arrived  for  imjuiring 
I  to  what  has  been  done  conaeiiuent  on  tlteae  eugge^tious,  or 
bether,  as  is  ttoiuetimea  the  case  with  reports  of  Commissions 
pd  Cuininittecs,  they  have  been  allowed  to  be  barren  of 
nits.    As  regards  this  Commission,  the  latter  course  would 
ine  heen  extremely  u na a tis factory,  for  it  is  not  upon  record 
ntsuch  a  searching  imiuiry,  extending  over  eighteen  months, 
ever  yet  been  made  into  prison  establishments,  and  I  do 
believe  that  any  priaon  department  has  ever  been  sub- 
eil  to  such  an  ordeul  as  has  the  English  Convict  Prison 
oard.    1  say  the  English  Board,  because  neither  the  Boards 
Ireland  nor  Scotland,  or  their  priaon  eatublishments,  were 
ed  to  the  same  test,  but  merely,  by  comparison,  to  a 
luiry.    Those  conversant  with  the  administration 
laloue  realise  the  effect  of  an  investigation  con- 
as  was  this  Commission— viz.,  the  examination  of 
TODvicts  under  punishment,  of  ex-convicts,  and  of  warders,  in 
idrlitioQ  to  those  rcsiwnsible  for  the  admin  is  tratiou  of  this 
^Ijftem, 

A  desire  was  expressed  in  Parliament  that  a  Commission 
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.should  be  appointed  lo  inquiii-  into  tlie  convict  system  of 
country.  The  Report  is  a  full  and  complete  reply  to  t' 
wlio  sought  the  information,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desi 
that  it  will  be  referred  to  bufore  atatementa  are  made  ai^ins 
those  whoac  reaponsiblc  and  irksome  duty  It  is  to  aduiiiiist« 
the  system. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  resul 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  suggeations  of  the  Commia- 
sion,  the  Repression  of  Crime  Department  of  this  Association 
has  addressed  inquiries  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  rs-j 
questing  that  a  return  might  be  furnished  showing  the  altera-j 
tions  which  have  been  already  made  consequent  nfion  the! 
suggestions.    With  regard  to  Kngl.ind  we  fiml,  amongst  other! 
changes  of  importance,  the  separation  of  prisoners  not  prc-  l 
viously  convicted  from  older  oilenders.    But  in  order  to  canr 
this  out  satisfactorily,  it  has  been  necessary,  aa  suggested  hy 
the  Commissioners,  to  exchide  from  the  first  convictions  certaia  | 
crimes  which  would  show  irreat  criminality,  such  as  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  those  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  &c.    The  , 
directors,  in  their  Report  just  issued,  say  that  in  order  to  follow 
this  classiHcation  out  with  advantage,  so  as  really  to  check , 
contamination,  it  is  necessary  that  eai:k  case  should  fonii  ■ 
subject  of  investigation  and  inquiry  from  the  police  and  others, 
to  whom  the  prisoner  might  refer  for  testimony  as  lo  his  sole, 
cedents.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  this  course  in- 
volves much  trouble  and  correspondence,  it  is  far  bettor  thao 
assuming  that  any  prisoner,  not  known  to  have  been  befon 
convicted,  is  comparatively  nncorrupted. 

The  separation  of  weak-minded  convicts  from  others,  anf 
placing  them  under  the  care  of  special  officci-s,  has  been  alreidj 
carried  out,  and  is  a  wise  and  humane  arrangement.  Muj 
other  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission  have  also  bwi 
enforced,  such  aa;— The  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Goym- 
nor  to  inflict  repeated  punishments  of  bread  and  water  at  shnrt 
intervals  of  time  ;  the  reduction  of  the  period  for  which  hawl- 
cufts  might  be  imjjosed  from  seventy-two  to  twenty-four  him^; 
checks  on  the  use  of  the  straight  jacket;  improvement*  a 
tendering  the  evidence  of  convicts  at  inquesta.  There  an-  «l"i 
many  reforms  which  the  directors  have  themselvea  instilulcd, 
as  shown  in  their  Annual  Reports  for  1878  and  1879.  Ooe,] 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  is  a  circiibrJ 
issued  to  the  convicts  with  regard  to  memorials.  A  fewi 
tracts  will  suffice  to  show  its  tone  and  spirit: — *  Officers  wiU' 
be  held  strictly  responsible  for  bringing  forward  the  requnui 
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of  prwon«rs  for  interviews,  anJ  any  omifieion  will  be  severely 
nished ; '  'In  ordec  to  ^uard  a^Inst  the  pnssiliilitj/  of  a  pri- 
ner's  Kpplieation  not  reachinp  hiin  in  the  regular  eiiannel,  the 
overnor  will,  at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  the  Depntv- 
OTernor  also,  give  to  each  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  per- 
Dally  applying  to  bave  an  interview  with  him ; '  '  A  prisoner 
further  allowed  t«mnke  a  rnemorinl  to  the  Board  of"  Directors, 
aud  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  State,' 

A  recouiuicndnlion  moiie  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  lo 
nhich  they  attach  great  value,  was — That  arrangements  should 
he  made  lor  the  independent  and  unpaid  inspeetinn  of  convii:t 
"risons.  This  was  carried  out  in.  Jjiiiuary,  1880,  by  tlie 
[ipointmeiit  of  several  gentlemen,  twenty^our 'm  number^  dis- 
rihuied  over  eleven  convict  establishments  and  their  branches, 
ii.ilructions  were  issued  at  the  same  tiinc  as  to  their  duties.  I 
ive  extracts,  which  will  snftice  to  afl'ord  infonnation  on  the 
vilyect,  viB,,  •  Ynat  duty  will  be,  fiora  time  (o  time,  as  ^ou  may 
£t»I  expedient,  to  visit  the  prison,  and'  to  make  intjuiry  as  lo 
tliB  stale  of  the  prisoners,  and  discipline  and  condition  of  the 
friRijD  ;  but  lo  abstain  i\-nn  giving  any  order,  or  interfering 
«ith  llie  administration  of  ibc  prison,'  *  A  book  will  be  kept 
,  llif  prison,  in  which  you  will  instfrt  sucU  remarks  or  recom- 
meniialions  as  you  may  desire  to  mnke,  and,  whenever  you 
"oDsiiler  this  course  prel'erahle,  you  will  aildress  a  report  to  the 
Stcretary  of  State,  who  will  immediately  pay  attention  to  it.' 
•The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  will  he  ready  in  every  way 
toco-operate  wilh  you.  .  .  .  Free  access  will  he  given  to 
Jill  the  prisoners,  and  all  parts  of  the  prison  ;  and  all  books  will 
be  open  to  your  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours.' 

Ab  there  are  now  twenty-four  pairs  of  eyes  directed  on  the 
'ngliah  convict  establishments,  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Guvernraent  and  the  prison  offioials,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted 
«iili  Inith  that  they  are  wlthdiawn  from  the  public  gaze,  and, 
llierefore,  liable  to  abiises. 
^  The  return  from  the  Irish  Prison  Department  is  not  so 
^detailed  as  that  which  has  been  received  from  England.  It 
hu  reference  merely  to  the  ttoition  oti  the  Commissioners' 
Report  summed  up  at  its  conclusion,  aud  does  not  state  what 
hu  been  done  with  regard  to  imjiortaot  suggestions  made  in 
tlie  body  of  tlie  Report  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
(Ley  expect  shortly  to  carry  out  the  separation  of  convicta 
vithout  any  previous  conviction,  from  habitual  offenders  ;  that 

Iibey  are  making  arrangements  for  the  separation  of  weak- 
Binded  prisoners  from  others  ;  that  they  concur  with  the  Com- 
mia^ouera  as  to  the  abolition  of  Spike  Island  Prison  ;  but  as 
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the  matter  is  one  involvint;  a  hirffe  espenditure,  it  is  still  n^.. 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.  It  is  further  stateil  tli;^ 
otiier  suggestions  of  the  Commission,  including  '  UniJuiil  In 
spection,'  have  been  referred  to  the  lixecutive  Governmeni 
At]d  with  regard  to  the  '  Unpaid  Insjwction'  of  the  Irish  Coc 
vict  Prisons,  an  oflicial  coinmnnication  has  faeen  received  fron 
the  Irish  Government — that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  niak. 
arrange  men ta  for  this  inde])endi.'nt  inspection.  At  the  paKsio^ 
of  the  Irish  Prison  £atiniatefi,  at  the  end  itf  the  |iarll,imentjrr 
session,  in  reply  to  Sir  R.  Cross  ami  some  of  the  Irish  memlwn, 
Mr.  Forster  stated  it  was  his  intention  to  make  such  appoint, 
menis,'  ami  also  to  give  his  consideration  to  the  ahoUtion  of 
Spike  Island  Prison. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  the  return  Is — 'That  the  otiIt 
recommendation  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  nhicfi 
called  for  the  considei-ation  of  any  change  in  the  Scotch  connet 
system,  was — that  the  dietaries  in  nae  in  the  Scotch  convict 
prison  should  he  revised.  A  medical  committee  has  sine» 
inquired  Into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  they  did  not  cnn- 
sider  any  change  to  be  necessary.'  It  mnsl  ho  rememWrni 
that  there  is  only  one  convict  prison  in  Scotland,  viz.,  tlifi 
prison  at  Perth  fur  female  convicts.  The  ( '"minissioners  did 
not,  I  believe,  inspect  this  e--tablishment ;  but  it  is  quite  cerl«ln 
that  the  principles  which  they  laid  ditwn  for  England,  in  detail, 
with  regard  lo  memorials,  &c.,  were  intendeil  for  general  appli- 
cation  in  Scotland  and  in  Irehmd.  They  pointed  out  thai  tbe 
female  convicts  in  Scotland  bad  not  the  same  privilege  extended 
to  them  as  the  convicts  in  Kngland  and  Ireland  !□  being  ieuX 
on  licence  to  refuires  before  their  liberation.  I  verv  winch 
regret  that  this  is  so,  for  I  remember  that  at  our  last  meetiag. 
in  Edinburgh  Miss  Carpenter— whose  memory  will  ever  U 
dear  to  this  Association — took  considerable  pains  to  imprco 
the  meeting  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  At  thai  liirn 
n*">3)  the  refuge  system,  which  had  been  found  of  great  valw 
in  Ireland  from  1856,  hail  not  been  extended  to  England.  In 
186;)  thia  extension  took  plsce  ;  and  ae  I  am  conccnied  in  llit 
management  of  one  of  the  three  refuges  estAblislied  in  Enf- 
land,  viz.,  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge  at  Winchester,  throned 
which  1,126  female  convicts  have  passed,  I  am  in  a  position  in 
affirm  the  utility  of  such  establishments,  which  are  inccntivei 
to  good  conduct  in  prison,  and  better  and  more  natural  training 
schools  for  free  life  than  any  prison  could  jHissibly  be  made, 
In  1863  several  ladies  in  Edinburgh  took  an  interest  in  thu 
subject,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  institution  of 
'  1  llavo  liocs  beard  Ui&t  UleHe  appointmeiita  hava  beea  nuda. 
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fiioe  in  Scotland,  the  (liability  under  which  the  female  con- 
tIi  in  that  wuntry  iindcmbtedly  suffer  will  be  retnnved. 
Since  our  lust  year's  meeting  we  have  had  to  deplore  the 
ijpiih  of  Dr.  Wines,  We  are  all  aware  of  the  gi-eat  sei'vice  to 
[iri*on  reforciis  rendered  by  the  untiring  energy  of  this  gentle- 
n«n.  Wf  know  that  the  International  Prison  Congress,  held 
in  Lmidon,  in  through  his  exertions,  hns  been  the  means 

ofitiiiiuiating  iin|>roveinents  in  prison  treulment  throughout — 
MUfe  i)r.  Wiues'  favourite  expression — tbe  civilised  world. 

Mv  attention  has  for  some  time  past  be<'n  directed  tii  what 
fc  going  on  iu  the  Italian  prisons,  under  their  able  and  most 
tjnie*t  Diroetor-Geueriil.  M.  Beltrani  Scalia.  who  lias  fro- 
^enily  favoured  us  with  his  presence  and  his  opinions.  Several 
Ininitbs  since,  fionic  of  our  newspapers  gnve  an  acount  of  an 
Mppriinent  being  tried  in  utilising  convict  labour  by  its  appli- 
WtioLi  to  draining  the  inarfhes  near  Rome  ;  and  stated  that 
Bi'Trappist  Bnithers,  who  have  one  of  their  convents  on  the 
mit,  are  much  satisfied  with  the  moral  improvement  and  indus- 
trial work  of  the  convicts.    Being  desirous  of  hearing  further 
»n(l  more  detailed  accounts  of  what  had  taken  place,  I  recently 
miie  np]ilicalion  to  the  I.>ircctor-(.ieneral  (or  information.  The 
[arlividars  are  as  follows There  are    180  convicts  now 
<jiu|iWeJ  in  these  marshes,  but  in  the  winter  the  number 
nil  be  increased  to  :i(llt.    They  are  now  located  in  a  building 
idjoiuing  the   Trnppist  convent,  but    they  will  shortly  be 
livateil  in  huts,  as  the  Irish  cmvicts  are  at  Lusk.  near  Dublin, 
{ireiious  to  their  iiberalion.    They  are  selected  for  liieir  good 
nmdiirt  from  the  dilferent  penitentiaries,  at  certain  periods  of 
ihcir  Trrirauj--F'irei'.i  sentences.    In  answer  to  many  ijucstiona 
wkeil  bv  me.  I  find  that  their  conduct  is  good ;  thai  their  only 
|nimilnnent  is  ' prientiim  of  ii-nr/i.'  and  it  ia  found  lu  be  sufti 
dent;  and  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  stalement, 
that  they  always  hide  the  first  eyuiptoiiis  «{  fever  (which 
iitcomnron  to  the  marshes)  for  fear  that  tliey  bIiijuM  be  removed 
fnm  their  work.     It  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  the  See- 
lii>ti  that  this  doctrine  is  not  new  to  me,  for  when  I  found  in 
llio  Irish  prisons,  by  close  observation,  that  work  mi^ht  be 
made  a  privilege,  and  its  absence  a  punishment,  I  utilised  the 
ei[ierience,  and  with  the  best  results.     Moreover,  it  is  our 
Jolv.  if  possible,  to  restore  criminals  to  society  with  a  desire 
for  the  labour  without  winch  they  cannot  live  honestly.  By 
ttfieiating  industry  with  privilege,  and  its  absence  with  punish- 
ment, during  the  period  of  detention,  you  obtain  both  the 
desire  of  the  prisouer  for  work,  and  his  eo-ojjeratiun  in  per- 
formiiig  it,  without  which  its  value  is  but  of  small  account.  I 
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may  add  tliis,  that  in  the  female  refuge  at  Winchester,  whic 
I  liave  before  named,  the  privation  of  work,  even  for  thrfe 
days,  induces  a  desire  for  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  labour  I  have  described  near  Rom^ 
which  appean-  to  have  an  especial  interest  for  the  ItahsA 
Government,  there  are  other  t^ricultnral  works  at  Monte 
Christo,  itc,  at  which  well-conducted  convicts  are  employe/ 
towards  the  end  of  their  sentences.    In  fact,  progressive  cia*- 
eification  is  the  ruling  priociplo  of  the  system  in  Italy  ;  and  J 
fully  expect  that  at  tlie  '  International  Prison  Congress  '  to  hr 
held  in  Rome,  in  1883,  some  good  results  will  have  beea 
attained. 

With  regard  to  our  own  convict  system,  I  have  sufficiently 
ehown  that  in  my  opinion  we  are  on  the  right  liues ;  but  1  do 
not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  we  have  arrived  at  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  to  be  able  '  to  rest  and  be  thankful.' 
There  are  some  difficulties  ahead  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts.  It  was  given  io  evidence  to  the  Commissiaa 
that  some  of  the  public  work^  at  which  convicts  are  em- 
ployed are  approaching  completion,  and  that  in  rather  mm 
than  two  years  from  the  present  time  work  will  have  i»  be 
found  for  2,500  convicts.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  ihis 
employment  can  be  provided  unless  some  sort  of  moveable 
prisons  are  designed  for  the  purpose,  for  it  requires  a  puUis 
work  of  great  magnitude  to  warrant  the  cost  of  erecting  per- 
manent prisons  for  a  large  number  of  convicts. 

I  now  turn  from  discussing  the  treatment  of  criminals  in 
prisons  to,  if  possible,  a  still  more  importiiut  subject,  viz.,  iheic 
treatment  on  liberation.    I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  tb 
the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind  that  there  are  loo  many  sentenced  to  imprisonmeDt.  iSr 
Richard  Cross,  the  late  Home  Secretary,  has  more  than  on 
announced  in  Parliament  that,  after  much  consideration, 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and,  as  a  teetlmi'QV 
to  his  conviction,  passed   the  Summary  Juriadictioa  Ael 
in  1879,  substituting  fines,  and  their  payment  by  instal- 
ments, in  many  casei)  for  imprisonment,     Now,  I  am  quiu 
prepared  to  hear  of  dithcullicp  in  obtaining  these  paymeuW, 
&c.    It  is  certain  that  Sir  R,  Cross  had  well  considered  theni 
difficulties  before  introducing  his  Bill,    We  know  that  thers 
are  objections  made  to  any  new  measure,    I  have  vivid  reoi'l- 
lections  of  statements  made  at  the  meetings  of  this  Associi- 
tion,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  obtaining  parental  contributtoiu 
for  children  in  reformatory  and  imlustria]  schools.  In  Ireland, 
especially.  I  remember  it  was  considered  impossible  to  obtMD 
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thcan  contributions;  but  what  are  the  facts,  as  evinceii  by  tha 
repirts  of  the  insiiecIorB?    That  11,507/.  was  recovered  in 
I^d^Udi]  am)    Wales  duriDg   1878,  and  in  Scotland,  from 
l>iri'"i»  and  parochial  boards,  5,608/,  during  the  same  period. 
In  Ireland,  1,376/,  was  collected— making  a  total  of  18,491/. 
^^lur  lUe  United  Kingdoni  during  the  year — no  trifling  sum, 
^BgoDtidering  the  large  number  of  orphan^!,  illegitimate  and 
^^de'litQte  children,  and  those  whose  pareuts  are  iu  prison,  cou- 
liceii  in  these  institutions. 

Very  many  of  us  will  remember  a  Paper  read  at  one  of  our 
ifintiT  meetings  in  London,  five  years  since,  by  Sir  Rupert 
Krllle,  suggesting  fines,  their  ]iayment  by  instalments,  and 
fulice  supervision  as  a  substitute  for  many  sentences  of  im- 
riioninent  now  passed.    I  am  glad  to  state  that  he  seuds  a 
iper,  witti  '  Further  Suggestions,"  Ike,  which,  1  feel  sure,  will 
]k  af  Itigh  value.    Since  the  publication  of  the  former  Paper, 
much  hfts  been  done  to  carry  out  Sir  Uupei-t  Kettle's  views 
ihroiigh  the  parsing  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 
jBut  there  remains  the  recommendation  of  the  substitution  of 
~jlice  supervision  for  imprisonment  in  many  cases  ;  and  to  this 
I  important  measure  I  must  invite  your  earnest  attention,  for  I 
feel  bound  to  treat  it  at  considerable  length.    I  remember  that 
I  presided  at  the  meeting  at  which  Sir  Rujiert  Kettle  read  his 
ble  Paper,  and  that  I  stated  that,  although  there  was  some- 
ing  inviting  in  the  proposal  to  substitute  police  supervision 
t  imprisonment,  the  beneficial  application  of  the  principle 
mnsi  depend  on  the  supervision  being  made  more  complete 
than  it  was  at  that  time.    But  tive  years  liave  passed  over  our 
heads  since  then.    Time  has  done  its  work,  and  we  arc  now  in 
tpoaitiou  to  give  Ui  this  matter  our  moat  earnest  considera- 
'in.    The  Royal  Commission,  before  referred  to,  entered 
iiiuieiy  iot")  the  (|uestion  of  police  supervision,  and  espe- 
diilly  a^  afiecting  London.    It  was  recommended  that  the 
fupt^rvision  should  be  carried  out  in  combination  with  bene- 
viiloiit  agency,  such  as  Pri.soners'  Aid  Societies ;  and  that 
the  jHiIiceinen  should  be  specially  selected  for  the  purjioae  of 
supervision.    The  Commission  instanced  the  system  carried 
on  in  Dublin  in  my  time,  by  the  late  Mr.  Organ  co-operating 
with  the  police,  as  the  best  form  of  supervision,  thereby  con- 
firmirig  the  opinion  of  the  Commis^^ion  of  1863,  which  ex.ti- 
iniiied  Mr.  Organ  on  the  subject. 

Understanding  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  the  director  of 
criminal  investigation  in  London,  was  carrying  out  great 
reforms  in  tiie  supervision  department  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
tite  recommend «t ion  of  the  Comnussiou,  1  called  at  his  ofiics 
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recenlly,    and  was  kindly  shown  the  amendttl  pr 
Within  the  last  few  days  1  havn  received  llie  foUowit 
matioii,  which  is  of  great  public  intereat,  in  reply  tol 
which  I  had  sent 

1,  There  are  now  1,245  licence-holders,  and  HU[)er' 
i.e.,  thoiie  sentenced  to  police-  sujiervision,  supe 
the  nietrojHilitan  district. 

2.  There  are  eight  officers,  cirrffulli/  neUrtrd  for  , 
Jarmiince  of  this  duti/,  in  accordance  with  the  I 
luendalion  of  the  CnnimissiuD,  vix,,  imc  chief  inu 
one  inspector,  tliree  sergeants,  and  three  cunstitbl 

3.  They  are  in  communication  wilh  Prisoners' 
cictie,*,  and  esfwcially  witli  the  Itoyal  Society 
don,  ibr  which  they  made  upwards  oi'  300 
between  June  1  and  September  1,  11480,  utii 
daily  send^  over  a  list  of  benevolent  requea 
those  under  lis  care. 

4,  No  authenticated  complaints  have  been  made 
supervised  of  having  lost  [heir  omploymeut  tlu\>u 
interference  of  the  police. 

5,  As  ihe  police  aystem  in  this  country  ie  not^ 
tralised  a^  in  Ireland,  the  intercommunicatioa 
county  and  borough  gaola  is  not  at  present 
plete ;  but  this  id  capable  of  improvement. 

6.  The  prosent  system  imjioses  no  hardship  on' 
wishing  to  lead  an  hcmest  life ;  fu  far  from  it,  ^ 
very  materially  a.s^Istcd  in  taking  that  coursJ 
board  of  the  London  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  oi^ 
I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  is  a  meml 
consulled  ]irior  lo  any  action  being  taken  wit 
GUpervised,  who  have  opportunities  atlbrded  th 
seeing  a  table  of  addresses  at  which  tbey 
likely  to  find  employment.  I 

A  register  of  the  supervised  is  kept  for  refercnoe.fl 
ing  the  antecedents,  employments,  &c.  The  sup^ 
officers  are  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  exercise  the 
cure  in  verifying  the  statements  nf  the  supervised;  and 
add  that  Ihe  officers  frequently  aid  from  their  uwiil 
very  much  to  their  credit,  eases  of  real  distress  comir 
their  notice,  Is'ow,  1  ask,  what  is  all  this  which 
described  but  evidence  of"  a  friendly  supervision  of 
intcntioned  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  of  a  real 
lion  with  benovolent  agency. 

This  is  welt  known  to  be  no  new  subject  to  nie. 
becu  coDveiiiaut  with  it  ut£cially,  magisterially,  and 
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iwi#e.  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Police  superFision  com- 
[tteaced  in  Irelaud  in  1856.  In  my  oHicitil  report  for  1858,  1 
nntW,  ■  If"  the  jHiawiier'a  trjiniiig  has  bi?eti  of  the  right  de- 
scrip'ioa  it  will  show  itsell' beyon  J  the  ]>rit;on  walls.  For  our 
ui<l  fur  bis  own,  ive  HhiiiilJ  follow  him;  his  training  is 
incomplet*'  unless  we  da  We  must  exercise  such  a  auper- 
ium  as  shall  aid  him  in  his  good,  and  restraui  him  from  his 
evil,  intentions.  Such  a  supervisiun  acting  detrimentally 
tti  [he  well-iut*ntioued  eoiivict  would  be  by  the  abuse,  and 
n«l  by  the  use,  of  an  important  police  duty.  It  has  been 
pnned  in  thU  comitry  (Ireland)  that  aiieh  super^-isiun  acts 
Ijccieficially  to  the  t'ommunitv  as  well  as  to  the  well-conducted 
criiiiiniil.  and  we  have  yet  lo  learn  that  the  Irish  convict  haa 
iftv  p-ealer  predilectkm  in  favour  of  police  and  law  than  other 
nitinns.'  In  f^ubscqucnt  reports,  and  in  iiamphlcts.  I  have 
rqieatedly  pointed  out  the  beneficial  advantages  which  had 
been  obtained  tlirough  supervision  under  nell-eelected  officers, 
uithftve  urged  its  extension  hei-e  and  in  other  countries. 
'  I  think  I  have  shoivii  that  we  are  now  In  a  position  to  con- 
sder  the  proposal  for  substituting  police  supervision  alto- 
p-lkr  and  in  part  for  many  cases  in  which  imprisonment  id 
^  Dniijnven.  And  with  rei'ereuce  lx>  ilfi  substitution  for  a  por- 
9  tint)  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  it  is  well  that  I  should  call 
jDHf  Btteotion  to  a  recummcndatiou  made  by  the  Committee  of 
\i)!)6  III)  penal  servitude  sentences,  viz.,  that  with  a  sentence 
uffevcn  years'  penal  servitude,  and  with  others  in  proportion, 
the  Icnn  should  be  divided  inh-j  two  periods,  the  first  fixed  for 
fi'iir  years,  and  the  remaining  portion  shortened  by  the  con- 
liuctiif  the  prisont-r  hitn&eif.  Had  supervisiim  been  then  esta- 
blished iu  England,  I  have  no  doubt  the  rccommeudalion 
wuald  have  been  a<lopted,  It  was  tried  in  Ireland  for  some 
time  under  a  well-regulated  supervision,  and  thomughly  aue- 
ctpiled.    I  cannot  but  consider  the  perioil  reeonuuenJcd  as  far 

► iielter  and  more  economical  than  the  longer  fixed  period  of 
dckntion  now  in  force. 

We  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  Papers  by  Sir 
Rupert  Kettle  and  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  which  cannot  fail  to 
fbi'  of  material  aid  to  us  in  considering  the  extension  of  ]»o!Ice 
upervision  as  a  subs-titute  for  many  cases  of  imprisonment, 
lie  shall  also  have  special  Papers  on  '  Prisoners'  Aid  Socie- 
and  on  '  The  Changes  which  are  Desirable  in  Dealing 
Hfh  .luvenile  Delinquency,'  the  latter  subject  having  become 
pressing  importance  by  the  laudable  action  which  has  been 
Ufcen  by  Sir  William  Harcoiirt  in  deprecating  the  too  fre- 
quent imprisonment  of  children^    His  earnest  letter  to  tlie 


mayor  of  Mancliesfer  foreshadows  reforms  wtich  will,  I  feel 
sure,  prove  Barisfaclorj'  to  this  Association.  AdmittiDg  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  they  are  incapable  of  solution.  Those  who 
remember  the  objections  made  to  the  institution  of  reforuitt- 
tory  and  industrial  schoub;  will  not  be  dismayed  at  the  pro- 
.spect^  in  this  matter, 

I  believe  that  the  principal  lever  «n  whieh  we  must  rely, 
in  order  to  obtain  reform,  should  be  the  legitimate  one  of 
'  parental  reapoBsibility,'  enforced  by  stringent  procedure  in 
the  way  of  fines,  and  securities  for  the  future  gooil  conduct  i>f 
the  children ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  supjtose  that  the  in(|uirieii 
mode,  consequent  on  this  course,  will  of  tbeniselvea  be  the 
means  of  improving  the  management  of  the  children.  Many 
cases  will,  no  doubt,  require  personal  correction;  and  al«i 
with  juveniles  oiw  tirclvr  yi^arx  of  ni/e,  after  strict  infjuiry, 
oommittal  to  prison,  or  to  some  substituted  place  of  striot 
detention.  I  name  twelve  years,  for  it  i>i  the  period  defined 
'  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  at  which  childhooil 
ceases.  I  am  SMre  many  experienced  persons  will  agree  with 
the  inspector  of  refonnatory  and  industrial  schools  in  reg^s^ 
ting  that  children  under  that  age  are  so  constantly  found  in 
i-eformalory  schools. 

In  ad(fition  to  the  procedure  which  I  have  mentioned, 
requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  iegislatinn,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  cases  requiring  such  treatment  we  have  reformt- 
tory  and  'indusitrial  schools;  and  in  some  localities  day  indus- 
trial fichools,  which  could  be  utilised  at  a  small  cost,  and 
mainly  at  the  ex]>en3e  isf  the  parents.  We  are  to  have  thu 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Mark  Wiiitwell,  describ- 
ing the  day  indnstrinl  school  at  Bristol;  and  in  listening  to 
ibis  Paper  there  will  be  present  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us 
one  whose  energy  in  the  cause  for  many  years  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  its  adoption  by  the  Government.  Miss 
>f 'arpenter  has,  to  our  great  sorrow  and  our  loss,  passed  away; 
but  her  works  remain,  and,  with  her  great  example,  should 
incite  ua  to  further  efforts  in  the  cause  of  social  reform. 
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Wkal  if  ihe  Poiitim  of  I^iaonerx'  Aid  Societies  with  Beferenre 
Ui  the  Priiiina  Aft  nf  1^77,  onii  how  can  tbrge  Sorietita  be 
vmilt  more  Efficicnl'f    By  T.  L.  Murray  Browne, 

'  1  FTER  the  passing  of  the  Prisons  Act,  1877.  a  considerable 
lime  elapseil  before  the  poaition  of  Prisoiiera'  Aid  Societies 
vafaiall  settled  or  oHcertaincd.  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said 
fldui  tlteir  position  is  altogether  determiQed  now.  Some  pro- 
vwimal  arrangement  has,  however,  been  reached,  which  I  will 
cniletivour  to  describe. 

The  ohl  system  under  which  grants  were  made  by  visitinj; 
jiwlices  in  favour  of  particular  prisoners  at  an  end.  In  place 
"  ii,  the  Government  have  granted  a  sum  of  4,000/.  to  be 
p[Jied  during  the  present  year  towards  the  augmentation  of 
'  e  funds  of  Discharged  Prisoaers'  Aid  .Soeieties.  It  is  much 
lie  hoped  that  this  sum,  whldi  is  ulljiiietber  inade(|uate  to 
e  inijiurtant  object  which  it  is  designed  to  meet,  may  be  iu- 
tiieed  in  future  yeai's.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
reci^  manner  in  which  the  grant  is  to  be  applied,  as  well  an 
tiif  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  recipient  society,  are  statetl 
ioilie  letter  of  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  and  the  subsequent  explaua- 
turi'  iJocumeDts,  copies  of  which  I  append  to  this  paper. 

The  general  effect  of  the  scheme  (which  is  somewhat  com- 
Vj)  appears  to  be  as  follows  :■— The  total  sum  (4,000/.)  will 
npportioned  among  different  prisons  by  ihe  Home  Office 
wniing  to  size.  It  is  then  left  to  the  society  of  each  prison, 
iili  the  assistance,  and  ou  the  rccummendatton,  of  the  prison 
liaff,  to  select  the  prisoners  for  whom  tt  designs  to  claiia 
liufernment  money.  The  funds  required  for  their  assistance 
oust  be  advanced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  society,  but  the 
imount  (if  not  exceeding  21.  per  ease)  will  be  repaid  by  the 
Iruvernment,  so  far  as  the  proiMirlion  of  the  4,000/.  allotted  to 
the  prison  in  question  will  extend.  Such  repayment,  however, 
I'ill  not  be  made  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  sum  equal  to  the 
total  income  of  the  society  derived  from  voluntary  sources.  In 
words,  the  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  Uovernmeut 

•  Sm  Tran*aetio»t,  ISTS,  p.  273 ;  187S,  p.  292 ;  ISTQ,  p,  323, 
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will  double  every  1/.  of  su  1 1  scrip  Hons,  &f~,  which  the  society 
can  raise,  bo  far  as  the  ]]ortion  of  the  4,000/.  allotted  to  th 
])rison  in  question  will  extend.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how 
Btron;;  an  inducement  ie  thus  offered  to  charitable  persons  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Bocicty.  And  it  will  also  be 
observed  that  each  county  or  difltrict  whiob  has  no  aid  society, 
will  lose  all  benefit  derivable  from  the  Government  4,000/.  (or 
larp;er  sums  to  be  hereafter  allowed),  in  which  it  will  not  be 
entitled  to  participnte  at  all. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Prison  Com  mission  em,  a 'pro- 
gressive stage  system'  has  been  Introduced  into  all  gaols,  under 
which  prisoners,  the  lenglh  of  whose  sentence  exceeds  one 
month,  may  entitle  iheinselvfis,  as  a  reward  of  good  conduct  iu 
prison,  to  small  sums  of  money  called  gratuities,  not  exceedin? 
at  the  most  10s.  Experience  shows  that  these  sums,  if  |ttio 
direct  to  the  prisoners  themselves  on  difcbarge,  are  very  liuble 
to  be  abused.  The  Government  are  therefore  anxious  tint 
they  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  and  have  inserted  a  condition  to  this  effect  in  llie 
circular  letter  already  mentioned,  under  which  all  socieliw 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  Government  grant  are  compelM 
to  receive  and  administer  these  gratuiiiea  if  above  a  certiin 
amount. 

The  case  of  ro?ivicts,  i.e.  persons  sentenced  to  penal  im'- 
tude,  does  not  properly,  perhajw,  belong  to  my  subject.    I  will, 
however,  shortly  allude  to  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  viewuf 
the  present  position  of  Prisonei-s'  Aid  Societies.    Convicts,  of 
course,  frequently  earn  while  in  prison  gratuities  aminrntioj 
to  5/.  or  upwards,  and  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  society  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plwe 
to  which  each  man  returns  on  discharge,  who  c.in  receive  and 
administer  this  money  for  his  benefit.     Moreover,  according;  to 
the  Government  regulations  in  certain  cases,  a  portion  of  ihi* 
gratuity  is  only  paid  oh  couditiun  of  its  going  through  tht 
hands  of  a  society.    It  seems,  therefore,  important  that  all 
societies  should  undertake  to  assist  convicts  belongin'i  to  their 
own  district;  and  as  such  convicts  bring,  as  it  were,  money  in 
their  hands,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  is  not  univer- 
sally  done.    In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  reasonable  if  Govern- 
ment were  to  require  societies  who  desire  to  participate  in 
the  grant  made  in  respect  of  county  jirisoners,  to  untlertalce  to 
assist  convicts  also.    No  such  condition  has,  however,  been 
imposed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  desire  to  see 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  extended  over  tlie  whole  kingdom, 
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ii]  it  is  prubable  thnt  die  soinewimt  peculiar  scheme  which 
ibcy  liftve  (Iniwu  up  for  tlie  distrihulion  of  the  4,000/,  gratit 
lu.  'm  some  measure,  been  framed  to  promote  tliis  nlyect.  It 
tBiitt  he  remembered  tlmt  the  operation  oi"  ihe  PriaonB  Act, 
18'",  has  made  easier  the  task  of  completing  the  network  of 
frisimera'  Aid  Societies  over  the  whole  country.  Many  smail 
giolshave  been  closed,  and  the  number  uf  local  prisons  has 
KiD  reilnced  from  113  to  68.  Each  of  these  will  be  of  some 
Ijic,  mdit  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  each  &houkl  be  con- 
leclLiI  with  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  In  ^iomc  cases  a  society 
uv  fmbraoe  more  than  one  H^ul  witliiu  its  operations;  bnt 
should  be  no  gaol  in  Knglnnd  whobc  prisoners  should 
atloured  to  feel  that  they  are  friendless  when  they  leave  its 


It  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  conditions  imposed 
ujion  the  societies  by  the  letter  of  .Sir  K.  A.  Cross,  already 
illudi'd  to,  and  appended  to  this  paper.     Some  of  these,  wlien 
fini  pioposed,  were  sl-rongly  olijcclcd  to;  but  a  reference  to 
tie  appendix  will  tihow  that,  as  the  result  of  communications 
xlilrefsed  to  the  Home  Office,  concessions  have  been  made 
nhkii  obviate  in  some  degree  the  objectionable  features  in 
i|iicstioii.    There  yet  remain,  liowever,  certain  unsatisfactory 
jmitile.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (1  |  the  smallnese  of 
theaiim  (4,000/,)  devoted  to  the  pur].ioae;  and  (2)  the  want  of 
wnr:  ilefinile  understanding  under  which  prisoners,  who  may 
various  causes  have  failed  to  gain  the  full  maximum 
iltiiinable  under  the  sti^e  system,  may  yet,  in  esceplional 
s,  receive  assistance  on  discharge,  of  course  subject  to  such 
ntees  as  may  be  necessary.    Time  forbids  nie  to  eay 
Ftipon  this  head. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  present  position  of 
rnsoners'  Aid  Societies.    It  remains  to  consider  what  steps 
M  be  taken  to  promote  their  efiiciency.    And  I  am  sure  that 
the  mnnagcrs  of  all  societies  will  ghuUy  welcome  aity  assistance 
nliirh  can  be  given  them  in  their  dilticult  work.    I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  no  universal  panacea  is  to  be  found.    Workshops  or 
^manufactories  established  especially  for  the  employment  of 
^HKligii^ed  prisoners,  unless  of  a  very  exceptional  characteri 
^Brcm  upen  to  serious  objections.    Homes  for  adult  male  dis- 
^KiHr^eil  prisoners  (of  whom  alone  I  am  speaking  at  the  preiient 
~  imiHient)  have  been  tried  on  several  occasions,  but  generally, 
tliiiugh  not  universally,  without  success.    Nor  am  I  inclined, 
fotmyown  part,  to  favour  any  plan  which  involves  a  heavy 
MjipBse.    It  must  be  remembered  that  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
tte  but  one  link,  and  that  not  a  principal  link,  in  the  great 
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chuD  of  law.  prUotis,  an<l  police,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
repreaeion  of  crime.  The  cost  of  each  link  should  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

It  remaiDs  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  tlie  tneana 
already  at  our  d  aposal.  In  the  first  place,  any  course  of  actioQ 
which  really  amounts  to  giving  a  man  a  few  aliillings,  and 
letting  him  go,  should  be  atrongly  discouraged.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding may  be  defensible  as  a  method  of  rewarding  good 
conduct  in  |iri(4on;  but  if  regarded  as  the  means  of  enabling  & 
man  to  regain  his  place  in  anciety  (which  is  surely  the  object  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned),  it  must  always  be  most 
imperfect  and  unsatisfiictory.  It  \»  true  that  aocietie.'i  are 
re'|uired  by  the  Government  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  amall  gratuities  pnid  lo  priitonera  under  the  new  prt»- 
fireaaive  stage  system.  But  in  this  case  the  money  does*  not 
belong  to  the  society,  nor  are  ihcy  in  any  way  reaponaihU 
either  for  the  system  itself  or  for  its  results.  But  were  * 
society  to  lay  out  any  of  its  own  money  u|Kin  n  similar  plan, 
the  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  would  be  great. 

Again,  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  society  should  make, 
at  all  events,  somf  etFort  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the 
men  whom  they  have  assisted.  Not  only  should  we  endeavour 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  every  man  until  he  has  obtained  work, 
but,  further,  we  ought,  1  think,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  at 
sonic  other  stated  period,  to  review  our  list  of  past  cases.  wioA 
make  an  elTort  to  ascertain  where  each  man  is.  and  what  he  is 
doing  at  the  time  then  present.  I  know  well,  by  experience, 
the  difficulty  of  doing  this;  still,  something  may  be  done  by 
correspondence,  by  viaita  and  the  like,  towards  making  up  our 
books  in  this  manner.  And  without  aome  such  attempt,  wo 
are  working,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  much  in  the  dark. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  insist  upon  tlie  necessity  of 
having  an  agent  or  agents  of  some  kind  to  help  and  supervise 
the  discharged  prisoners  to  be  assisted.  The  expense  involved 
need  not  be  heavy.  A  anciety  working  upon  a  comparatively 
small  scale  will  not  require  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  its 
a^nl.  An  old  policeman,  with  a  pension,  may  be  found,  who 
wUI  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work.  Or,  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  with  some  other  charitable  associalii>n  in 
liie  neighbourhood.  For  instance,  the  agent  of  a  Charity 
Organisation  iSociety,  or  even  a  collector,  or  a  school  attend- 
anoe  officer,  might  at  the  same  time  act  as  the  agent  of  such  a 
JPrisoners'  Aid  Society  as  I  have  indicated.  In  any  such  case 
the  salary  required  would  be  very  small. 

The  following  [itan  has  been  adopted  by  the  CheaUr 
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risoncrs'  Aid  Society.  Agents  have  been  appointed  in  all 
the  principal  lowns  in  the  county.  These  are  jiersons  <^ngaf;''<l 
business  nnd  otherwise,  iia  the  case  may  be,  some  of  whom 
pvc  their  services  grntuitouHly,  and  others  receive  a  small  fee 
tor  each  case  referred  to  tlietii.  Their  cspcnsea  an;,  of  course, 
paid.  The  society  has  fortuimtely  been  able  to  find  persoLS 
iing  to  act  on  these  terms. 
In  the  tAsk  of  super  vising  men  living  nt  a  distance,  some 
such  management  as  that  employed  by  the  Chester  society 
may  be  available.  In  other  cnsea  the  assistance  cither  of  the 
Tochial  clergy,  or  of  the  [wlice,  may  be  rL>(|uestcd.  The 
ergy  are  an  obvious  resource,  but  it  may  appear  to  some  a 
range  proposal  to  suggest  an  application  to  the  police  in  sueh 
a  case.  Others,  however,  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  The  police 
appear  to  be  in  many  respects  very  proper  persons  to  under- 
U>ke  the  tnsk  in  question.  The  time  which  it  wil  subtract 
iim  their  duties  will  be  very  little ;  nor  can  they,  from  a  mere 
_  aliceman's  point  of  view,  be  more  usefully  occupied  than  in 
helptug  a  thief  to  turn  into  an  honest  man.  And  experience 
proves  that,  if  properly  authorised,  the  police  will  very  readily 
co-operate  with  a  judiciously  managed  society.  In  Gloucei'- 
rshire,  indeed,  the  entire  work  of  befriending  discharged 
"aoners  is  done  through  the  police,  and  is  done  most  effec- 
vely,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Barmiek  Baker,  of 
ardwicke.  If,  however,  a  difficulty  be  felt  upon  this  score, 
rrespimdencc,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  suitable  ^euts,  will  probably  be  found  to  suffice. 

Ready  co-operation  and  mutual  aid  between  the  different 
societies  is  more  than  ever  necessary  now,  when  prisoners  are 
frequently  transferred  from  one  gaol  to  another,  so  that  a 
I^ondoD  man  may  be  in  a  Cheshire  prison,  returning  tn  London 
his  release.  In  such  a  ease,  the  prison  authorities  will 
aturalty  commuiiicale  with  the  Cheshire  society,  and  the 
hcshire  sticiely  must,  I  presume,  provide  the  funds,  the 
ndon  society  undertaking  the  actual  management  of  the 
for  them.  It  may,  1  think,  be  assumed  that  the  good 
i^eling  which  exists  between  the  different  societies  will  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  reasonable 
arrangement  of  this  kind. 

My  last  suggestion  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  pretence 
tn  novelty,  and  it  is  this:  I  think  some  better  system  of  com- 
munication should  he  devised  between  the  societies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  police  and  judicial  authorities  on  the  other  hand, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  reconviction,  the  conduct  of  the 
Duer  while  under  assistance  may  be  known. 
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A  man  who  has  miecunducted  himself  while  rindcr  ihe  car* 
of  tlie  society,  or  has  shown  no  iocliiialion  to  siijiport  himself 
hoDC^tlj,  ought,  upon  reconviction,  to  be  trfato<l  as  a  deter- 
mined  criminal,  and  to  receive  a  proportiountclv  lengthened 
eentenre-  Such  a  course  would  matcnnll^  ounlributfl  to  ihe 
efficiency  "f  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  For,  if  it  were  known 
that  misconduct  while  under  assistance  would  be  brought  op 
ag-iiinst  the  offcndiT  hercafti'r,  prisoners  who  do  not  really 
intend  to  do  right  would  avoid  the  societies,  and  so  relieve 
them  of  their  worst  cuscs ;  while  those  who  have  once  joined  the 
societies  would  have  the  more  inducement  to  pereevere.  Any- 
thing which  tends  to  stop  crime,  by  revealing  the  true  nature 
of  the  wor^t  criminals,  and  so  enfturing  their  secluaion  from 
society,  ought  to  be  embraced  by  all 


Countin  wit/wut  Vitchar^ed  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 

Norfolk. 
Nott*. 
Oxfgrd. 
If  inland. 
Salop. 
SoiniTsut. 
WwtniortflnnJ. 
York.    North  Riding. 


Cumbridge. 
CtiiaberUnd. 
Derby. 
Hereford. 
HenfOTd. 
Hun  Is. 

I.anAu)iire  (port). 
Leicester. 

All  tlie  counties  in  Waka  exc^ept  Glaraorgnn. 


25  it  26  VIC.,  C.S.P.  44.— AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  LAW 
BEL.VTI-Vi;  TO  THE  GIVING  OP  AID  TO  DISCUAROKD 
PRISONERS.     Prrambh  atul  Clause  I. 

WIitn.:i9  by  the  ltiiriy-Dj[ith  F^djon  of  nn  Act  paawd  in  the 
■e^un  holdcn  in  ilie  fourth  year  of  King  Gcfirgs  IT.,  clittptCT  nxty- 
four,  intitideil  '  An  Act  for  con*  1 1  id  a  ting  and  omeniling  tbe  laws 
nIaUng  to  the  bnilding.  repairing,  and  regulating  of  certain  gaol* 
»nd  bou*es  of  carreetion  in  England  aiid  WaU«,  and  heT«itulM 
referred  to  as  "the  Gaol  Act,''  it  is  proridcd  ihnt  it  iihoald  be 
lawful  for  liny  onv  or  aion  of  die  viMlinc  justion  o(  nuy  prtam 
lo  which  lhat  Act  exleniifd,  from  whence  any  prisoner  Hhould  be 
discbarged,  to  direct  that  such  moderate  suoi  ol'  nimi^y  (rbouid  be 
given  and  paid  to  any  and  every  fiich  prisoner  so  di-ohargcd  who 
should  dot  have  the  menus  of  reluctung  to  his  or  her  family  or  pbrp  nl 
s<-ttlemenl,  or  resorting  lo  any  place  of  emjdoyment  ut  biinesl  occufA. 
tion,  03  in  the  Jud^ent  of  snch  justice  or  justices,  slioulil  be  rei]iiwl« 
and  necHssnry  for  "ucb  purp"iee,  under  all  tbe  circumstances  attending 
lb«  caw  cf  any  such  prisoner  j  and  that  such  sum  of  money  should  b* 
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[Nud  by  the  keeper  of  sucli  priwHi,  to  or  for  the  use  of  aucli  priioner  for 
the  purpose  aforeMiicI;  uiid  tlinC  all  Burli  xums  Hhoiild  lit  providtd  fur, 
ciihpr  out  of  aiich  beqiieata  or  bem.-f»ttionH  at  thcreiii  mentioned,  or  in 
Bucli  niuinrr  ns  is  l>j-  the  ttmil  Act  directed  with  resjiect  t«  the  expensa 
t<f  ihc  >iipjH'rl  nnd  innintciintK-'G  of  the  prisoners  in  ihe  prisontt  to  which 
Foch  Act  fxtends:  mid  whcriniii  divcrw  BociotieB,  hereinnfler  referred  Ui 
aj  '  Disclinrged  I'risoners'  Aid  SocisticB,'  hnve  been  I'oriiicd  iti  divera 
parts  of  Engtitud,  by  persons  sabscribing  volunlarily,  for  the  purpose  of 
tindini^  tmployment  for  di(=ch;ir[j<-d  prisoner^*,  and  eniiblina  ihern  by 
loans  nnd  gmnis  of  money  to  live  by  honest  Inboiir:  and  whereas  it  is 
CSpndii^nl  thnt  p.iwer  should  he  given  to  the  viMitLng  justices  of  prisons 
10  gire  aid  under  the  ssid  Act  to  direharged  prisoner'*  ihroujjh  the 
cneJiilra  of  a  Dischar^i'd  I'l isr-m-rs'  Aid  Society,  in  eiiwn  where  such 
Kwiety  has  bpen  prev ii.iisly  eertilt-d  by  the  iiiatices  having  juriwiiclion 
over  wich  gaol  or  house  of  correction  ut  Bome  conrt  of  tieiioral  or 
Quarter  SMwions,  or  at  some  qunrterly  sessions  held  by  iheni.  lo  be  a 
•ociety  approved  of  by  them  :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  moat  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ndvice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Ifpiritiinl  and  Temporal  nnil  Commons,  in  lliia  present  Purliaincnt 
aaembled,  and  by  the  authoritv  of  ihc  sjine,  as  followB  t 

1,  The  jiwtices  having  jurisdiction  over  any  gnol  or  houne  of  cor- 
rection to  which  the  Gaol  Act  extends  may,  at  any  court  of  general  or 
quarter  tie^ioiis,  or  at  any  quarti'rly  sessions,  upon  the  appliuition  of 
My  one  or  more  member  or  raerabem  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  and 
after  Maniininir  the  rules  of  juch  society,  and  receiving  such  evidence 
a&  ibey  tliink  tit  m  tt>  the  condition  uf  Mn;h  society,  issue  a  certificate 
und«r  the  band  of  llieir  chnirnian,  lo  the  effect  that  auch  society  Is 
approved  of  by  them  for  ijie  purpnues  of  this  Act;  and  tliey  may,  at 
any  iViture  court  of  General  or  Qnnrler  Sesfions,  or  at  any  liiture  i|Uar* 
tctly  scMiioiis,  upon  due  cause  «hown,  hy  a  writing  undL-r  the  hand  of 
their  chairmiin,  revoke  or  suaf-end  such  certiticutc;  and  any  nociety 
in  re»pcct  of  which  such  certificate  os  aforesaid  hna  been  grunted  and 
r<miaius  in  force,  shall  be  deenietl  Ui  be  a  '  Certilied  Prisooera'  Aid 
Society,'  and  to  he  entitled  to  such  privileges  us  are  hereinafter 
tDCDtiDned. 

Pbisoks  Act,  1877  (10  &  41  Vict.,  cap.  21).— Sec.  29. 

Wliero  any  prisoner  is  discharged  from  prison,  the  Prison  Com- 
miasianors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  visiting  cominitlee  or 
otherwise,  order  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  to  bo 
paid  by  (he  gaoler  lo  the  pri.ioner  himself,  or  lo  the  treasurer  of  a  certified 
Priwiners'  Aid  Society  or  Refuge,  on  tiie  Gaoler  receiving  from  auch 
Society  all  undertiiking  in  writing,  sigtied  by  the  Secretary  thereof,  to 
apply  the  saino  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner. 

S.  25.  ...  A  Prisoner  who  is  coiilliied  in  a  Prison  situate  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county,  borough,  or  place  in  which  he  was  convicted  of 
his  oCTence  aball,  at  the  lime  of  his  dinchargc,  be  talcen  back  at  tbe 
public  t'xpoDBe  to  the  county,  borough,  or  place  in  which  he  wna  so 
eoDvicleil. 
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CmCULAE  LETTER  TO  THE  MANAGERS  OP  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIB'nES. 

WiiiTKI[iLU  MarvK  S,  IHBU. 
Sir, — I  nm  directed  hy  Mr,  Secrelary  Cross  to  ncqunint  j-oii  tlui[ 
he  has  bt^ii  Id  cominuDi cation  with  tliH  Prison  Coinntiasiontra,  and  ilio 
Lords  Commisaioiierfl  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  the  gmnti  ti> 
be  iniide  out  of  FubHn  Funiis  to  be  sppiii-d  (or  llie  benefit  of  Din- 
clmrged  Priponera  by  ihe  various  Dinflmrged  PrisoiiPrB'  Aid  Societie*, 
iind  after  inucli  consid  prat  ion  tin?  following  Mrrangemeiil  has  recei? 
their  LordeliipB'  sanctina  aa  a  temporary  measure,  subject  to  reviBioii 
the  eod  of  twelve  months. 

1.  A  sum  of  4,000'.,,  commencing  from  April  1  next,  has  been  fixed 
as  the  maximum  nf  the  grant  in  reajicct  of  nil  tlie  prisons,  la  b«  avxtl- 
able  )f  all  the  required  coudilions  are  fullilled.  The  giwit  will  tie 
appropriated  in  the  following  manner  : — 

2.  There  will  be  assigned  to  each  prison,  as  itn  possible  maximnin, 
the  proportion  iif  the  4,000/.  which  iti  number  bears  to  the  total 
avernge  number,  or  which  it8  annual  diHcharges  bear  to  the  total  anntwl 
discharges. 

3.  The  sum  will  bo  granted  on  condition :—( a)  That  there  is  a 
working  Dischorg^"^  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  tiiking  charge  of  th« 
prisoner*  from  that  prison,  (i)  That  the  Society  receives  aubscrip- 
tions  to  at  luisl  an  equal  amount,  or  if  not  that  the  gmut  from  Govern, 
nient  be  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  what  the  Society  has  received. 
'  (c)  That  the  Society  has  Officers  to  manage  it,  and  to  perform  tlis 
duties  which  il  undertakes  in  rt'gnrd  to  tlie  prisoners,  not  belongini^  to 
the  prison  staf}'.  whose  duties  siioll  be  confined  to  recommending 

and  giving  information  as  to  pri^r^ners.  [d)  That  the  Society  also 
takes  chrtrge,  if  required,  of  the  sunis  awarded  to  prisoners  under  the 
Progressive  Stage  System  above  a  cerlnin  amounl  which  will  be  lixed. 
'  {()  Thtit  it  makes  grants  only  to  prisoners  recomniendail  by  the 
appointed  prison  aiithoritie.'t,  and  in  orler  that  its  grants  may  not  claili 
with  the  Stage  System,  it  shall  make  them  only  to  priaonert  who  have 
earned  aa  much  as  the  ruleit  allow,  or  if  the  rules  allow  none,  have  been 
industrious  and  fairly  couducted  in  prison.  ^  {/)  That  the  grant  in 
aid  of  any  prisoner  shall  not,  in  any  cose,  exceed  on  the  whole  'H.,  in- 
cluding the  Bum  awarded  under  the  Stage  Sysu^m. 

4.  The  amounts  disbursed  by  the  Aid  Socieliea  will  be  repaid  to 
them  dther  monthly  or  quarterly,  on  production  of  the  nectiasuy 
vouchers. 

In  order  that  the  grant  may  be  apportioned  in  the  way  prescribed. 
Mr.  CrosB  requests  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ftimiali  him  with 
a  Blatcment  of  the  anniml  Kul>>4criptinns  to  your  society;  and  you  arv 
requested  to  furnish  the  names  of  persons  nulhorised  by  yoa  to  KMKiivt 
the  grunts  for  you. 

>  Sae  nen  puragrapb.  *  Sw  letter  of  Jaly  14,  od  oexl  pae*. 
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'  He  dcMrCR,  also,  lo  give  notice  that  so  soon  na  time  hnn  elapsed, 
ffioient  to  allow  of  other  arrangements  being  made,  Prison  Officers 
will  no  longer  be  pcmiilted  to  act  aa  secretariefl  or  managers  ot'  Di»- 
chaTjed  Prisoners'  Aid  Sneieties. 

These  societies  will  be  requested  to  furnish  such  periodicaJ  Klatc- 
mento  aa  may  be  rei^inred  lu  the  work  done  by  them,  and  it  will  be 
expected  that  ihfir  accounts  and  books  will  be  open  to  inspeution,  on 
behalf  of  the  GovemmenC,  ao  king  as  graots  are  tnade  to  them  from 
"public  Funda. 

Z  am,  sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

(Signtd)  A.  F,  O.  LIDDELL. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  circular,  strong  representations  were  made 
to  Sir  R.  A.  Crosa,  and  a\m  to  liis  sncccssor.  Sir  Win.  Vernon  Har- 
lurt,  upon  cerliiin  points ;  and  in  the  end,  on  June  4,  Sir  W. 

Ilarcourt,  in  an  interview  with  a  deputation  of  jiiBticcs,  being 
tnemhers  of  prit^on  vitiiting  committees,  consented  to  withdraw  altogether 
the  objection  lo  prison  officers  (chaplains,  i!tc,)  acting  as  honorary 
secretaries  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 

In  reply  lo  a  anbsequent  commUDication,  the  letter  next  following 
been  received,  in  further  explanation  of  certain  poinia  in  iba 
ular. 

WniTFJiiiX,  Julfi  14.  1880. 
Silt, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  ultimo,  forwarding  a 
ly  of  resolutions  pas^d  at  a  conference  of  mcLna^^ers  of  Discharged 
'ifoners'  Aid  Societies,  and  to  the  deputation  subsequently  received 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  on  the  subject,  1  am  now  directed  by  Sir 
Uliam  Vernon  Hurcotirt  to  inlbrui  }'oii  that  the  condition  (e)  in  the 
iome  Office  Circular  of  March  8  lust  was  inserted  for  the  piir[HMe  of 
urinK  thiit  A  prisoner  who,  in  coiiKeqitence  of  idlenetw  or  mistKinduct 
in  prison,  hod  forfeited  the  marka  nr  gratuity  lie  might  have  earned, 
shuuld  not  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  prison  authoritii^a  by  obtaining 
a  gratuity  which  would  be  directly  or  indirectly  furnished  from  Go- 
nment  Funda.  Sir  Willi;im  Hurcourt  fei-ls  assured  tliut  Prisoners' 
id  Societies  would  not  desire  to  expend  their  funds  upon  such  unde- 
Berring  prisoners,  and  he  does  not  think  therefore  thai  the  condition 
referr^  lo  can  uudidy  fetter  their  discretion. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  {/)  in  Circular,  1  am  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  no  objection  to  the  wcielies  granting  Irom  their 
own  funds  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  21.  named  in  the  Circular. 

1  am,  air,  your  obedient  servant, 

\  O.  LIDDELL. 


sen 


(SigMd) 


RaroaiuTOkT  asd  Rkfcoi  Umoit, 
«3&  Wbi  SnuKD,  W.C. 


'  Bee  neit  pamgrapU, 


n 
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On  (he  Same. 

"By  the  Eev.  J,  W.  IIorsi-et,  M.A..  Chaplain,  H.M.  Prisoo, 

ClerkenwelJ. 

THE  question  to  which  I  am  aeketl  to  give  some  answer  !* 
obviously  divisible,  or  rather  if.  in  point  of  fact,  divided 
into  two  parta — the  present  position  of  Prisonera'  Aid  Sodetief, 
and  how  their  efficiency  may  he  promoted. 

Believini;  that  the  fomier  point  will  be  excellently  treated 
by  another  genlh'man,  whose  Papers  will  be  before  you,  I  pro- 
pose mainly  to  address  myself  to  the  latter  question. 

I  would,  however,  refer  briefly  to  two  jioinif  connected 
with  the  former  question :  the  mark  system,  and  the  nosition 
of  prisoners  iu  default  of  bail  with  regard  to  aid  on  diseliarge. 

It  seems  to  me  neither  desirable  nor  equitable  that  ihe 
mark  system  should  be  taken  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief, 
basis  of  the  aid  given  by  Government  to  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies,  or  by  such  socictiea  to  tliose  they  aid.  The 
system  is  simple,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  means  of  [lurchas'mg 
good  behaviour  in  prison;  but,  iu  the  first  place,  there  was 
little  bad  behaviour  before  the  system  was  adopted  in  local 
prisons;  and  again,  it  lias  not,  I  think,  been  proved  that  it 
to  any  approciahle  extent  increases^  esterual  order  and  good 
behaviour.  My  chief  objection,  however,  to  its  being  adopted 
as  the  chief  basis  of  Government  aid  to  societies,  or  as  a  guide 
to  the  aid  given  by  societies,  is  that  it  does  not  even  profess  to 
he  ba^ed  on  the  real  merits,  and  especially  the  needs,  of  the 
prisoner.  Two  instances  within  my  own  knowledge  will  iliu»> 
trale  wliat  I  mean.  A  male  prisoner,  on  leasing  Clerkenwell. 
comptaiued  to  me  that  the  lOi^.  he  had  eiimed  under  the  mark 
eyalem  had  been  paid  to  him  in  silver,  whereas  he  had  desired 
a  half-sovereign,  that  he  might  have  it  made  into  8  breaetpin. 
oa  a  memento  of  his  prison  experience.  Again,  my  friend  the 
Kev,  G.  P.  Merrick,  the  excellent  and  indefatigable  chaplain 
of  Westminster  Female  Prison,  believing  that  a  large  pnipor- 
tion  of  the  new  gratuities  did  positive  harm  and  little  good, 
caused  all  the  money  so  distributed  on  a  certain  day  to  he 
marked.  The  next  day  he  sent  to  the  public-house  opposite 
the  prison  for  a  pound's  wortli  of  sdver,  and  found  that  nearl_ 
the  whole  of  it  consisted  of  the  coins  he  had  marked.  Bot 
these  instances  point  surelv  to  a  considerable  waste  of  publi 
money,  and  suggest  the  desirability,  at  least,  of  all  gratuities 
above  a  certain  sum,  say  half  a  arovin,  being  paid  (as 
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allowed  bj-  Home  Office  regulations)  solely  througli  the  agency 
of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Siiciety.  The  system  ia  not  baaed  on 
the  real  merit  of  eaeh  ease,  for  an  habitual  criminal,  with  a. 
long  Bpntence,  knows  by  exiieriencc  how  to  avoid  the  breach, 
or  detection  in  the  breaeh,  of  prison  rules,  and  is  sure  to  get 
the  inaximitm  gratuity,  and  yet  tolerably  sure  not  to  make  a 
good  use  of  ii ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  really  deserving 
prisoner,  in  prifon  for  the  first  time,  and  having  received  a 
short  terra  because  the  iiiugiatrate  or  judge  saw  he  was  worthy 
of  leniency,  cannot  receive  any  gratuity,  or,  at  any  rate,  only 
s  few  pence,  simply  because  of  his  merit;  nor  ia  the  question 
of  destitution,  or  want  of  such  clothing,  tools,  or  temporary 
shelter,  as  are  necessary  for  his  finding  fresh  employment,  taken 
at  fill  into  consideration.  The  possibly  inevitable  defects  and 
taults  of  the  mark  system  are,  in  fact,  such  as  to  lead  me  to 
wish  that  by  it  prisoners  could  earn  no  money  reward,  but 
simply  an  increase  of  privileges,  or  possibly  an  abbreviation  of 
sentence,  as  in  the  convict  prisons.  It  is  plainly  simple,  but, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  plainly  bad,  that  the  mark  system  should  in 
any  way  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  Government  aid  to  Priaoncrs' 
Aid  Societies, 

The  next  point  on  which  I  would  say  a  few  words  ia  that 
of  the  position  of  prisoners  in  default  of  bail,  of  whom  there  are 
always  some  130  in  the  priaon  to  which  1  am  attached.  In 
the  days  of  tlie  county  rctjimc,  which  I  for  one  never  desire 
to  see  return,  such  cases  were  always  eligible  for  aid  on  dis- 
charge, whereas  they  are  ignored  by  the  present  system. 
And  yet  they  are  in  reality  convicted  prisoners;  and  if  their 
term  of  continenient  in  default  of  bail  has  been  preceded  by 
another  term  of  hard  labour  for  the  fiaine  offence,  they  are 
treated  as  convicted  prisoners,  with  the  important  exception 
of  being  ineligible  for  Government  aid  on  discharge.  It  is, 
however,  often  apparently  but  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
an  ofi'ence  is  visited  by  an  imprisonment,  or  a  tenn  of  confine- 
ment in  default  of  bail,  while  their  needs,  and  the  probability  of 
their  reformation,  are  the  same  as  those  of  convicted  prisoners; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  see  why  in  equity  they,  or  the  societies 
telpiug  theui  on  discharge,  should  be  placed  in  a  different 
[position  with  regard  lo  Government  aid. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  how  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
cin  be  made  more  ethcieut,  and  I  throw  out  some  suggestiouSt 
briefly  and  without  logical  order,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
will  be  admitted  that  such  societies  are  of  primary  importance 
from  a  <ocial  and  economic  point  of  view,  even  if  we  could  or 
fibould  lose  sight  of  religiuua  ftUtl  owcoi  grQiuuld.    Xl  u>  J. 
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conceive,  an  inconi  rover  tilde  thesis,  that  every  10/.  pnidentljr 
expended  on  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoneri  will  save  100/.  ol 
public  money ;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which  10*.,  or  1 
might  almost  aay  lOri.,  saved  what  ecomed  an  inevitable  relapse 
into  expensive  crime. 

1.  Far  more  pecuniary  aid  is  needcil  from  the  publir,  who  are 
interested  enough  in  all  things  relating  to  prisons  and  prisonfr*. 
hut  have  somehow  and  aomewhence  got  an  idea  that  Govern, 
meiit,  or  some  other  abstraction,  supplies  all  necessary  funds. 
It  is  sheer  ignorance,  I  am  convinced,  and  not  apathy,  or  a 
forgetfulnesa  ol'  the  fact  that  the  words  '  and  in  prison '  are 
added  to  the  Saviour's  words,  '  I  was  sick  and  ye  came  tinto 
me,'  tliat  causes  the  subecriplion  lists  of  most,  if  not  all. 
societies  to  be  so  meagre.  Nor  can  I  with  complacency  or 
respect  regard  the  fact  that  tlie  donations  and  subscriptions 
previously  given  hv  justices  of  the  peace,  which  formed  the  staple 
income  of  societies,  have  considerably  fallen  away  since  their 
jx)wer  and  their  beloved,  if  petty,  patnmage  has  decreased.  In 
cases  where  such  aid  siirang  purely  from  philanthropy  of 
course  the  subscriptions  continue,  but  tlieir  cessation  in  man^ 
other  cases  suggests  that  inferior  motives  must  have  prompted 
liberality  before. 

2.  But  there  ia  a  greater  need  even  than  that  of  money — 
namely,  the  need  of  men.  Money  I  can  always  get  from 
public  or  from  private  sources  to  aid  the  deserving,  but 
with  great  futility  have  I  attempted  in  various  wars  to  find 
employers  of  labour  who  would  promise  to  give  work  to  ex- 
prisoners  if,  and  when,  there  waa  a  vacancy  in  their  staff  of 
workers.  I  have  heard  that  in  some  counties  such  men  are 
found,  but  in  Middlesex,  at  any  rate,  tbey  seem  non-existent. 
Societies  would  not  be  so  anxinus  about  their  funds  if  they  lind 
lists  of  employers — ^buildere,  wharfingers,  laundry  proprietore, 
and  factory  owners — to  whom  men  or  women  might  be  sent  on 
discharge  with  some  prospect  of  employment,  and  a  certainty 
of  not  receiving  a  rude  and  discouraging  rebuff. 

3.  If  funds  were  sntlicient  a  moat  useful  work  could  be  set 
on  hand,  by  the  estnbhahment  of  laundries,  sewing-rooms,  wood- 
cutting, tailors'  and  shoemakers'  sliojis,  in  which  decent  pay 
could  be  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  as  a  half-way 
house  to  better  and  more  remunerative  work.  Here  characters 
would  be  tested  and  abilities  discovered,  as  well  as  time  t^nod, 
during  which  better  places  could  be  found ;  only  the  stumbling- 
block  of  obviously  inadequate  pay  must  be  resolutely  avoided. 
Better  help  a  few  substantially  and  really  than  give  to  man^ 
an  occasion  of  discontent  and  cavil. 
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4.  Again,  with  ampler  fuuds  there  coulil  be  established 
refuges  for  men  aod  women,  to  which  they  might  gi> 
direct  from  prison ;  such  refuges  to  give  simply  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast,  leaving  the  inmates  free  to  spend 
the  ilay  in  searching  for  employment.  Those  who  know 
by  experience  how  much  depends  on  the  way  the  fii-at 
day,  or  even  the  first  hour,  after  discharge  is  spent,  will 
ai  once  recognise  the  great  benefit  of  auch  institutions, 
which  exist  to  a  small  extent,  hut  almost  exclusively  for 
women.  Many  are  tolerably  certain  of  gettinrj  employment 
after  a  few  diiys,  bul.  homeless  and  friendless,  lose  heart  for 
waiit  of  temporary  shelter  other  than  a  low  lodging-house  in 
perhaps  an  evil  and  too  well-kuown  haunt.  If  such  refuges 
were  kept  by  an  agent  of  the  society,  and  visited  daily  by  an 
unpaid  worker,  their  benefits  would  be  increased. 

5.  Again,  with  ampler  funds  soeieties  could  make  use  more 
fre'iuently  of  the  two  most  efficient  forms  of  aid — migration 
and  emigration.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  for  whom  many  plans  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and 
whose  prospect  of  employment  in  England  was  of  the  smallest. 
1  was  enabled  to  help  to  send  her  to  vVmeriea,  and  directly  she 
got  a  place  as  chambermaid  in  an  hotel,  at  40/.  a  year.  And 
two  men  this  year,  hopeless  of  their  prospects  in  England,  have 
gone  hopefully  to  Canada,  by  means  of  funds  entrusted 
purely  to  my  discretion,  when  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  needy  society  to  have  risked  so  much  money  on  a  single 
case.  The  Rev.  G,  P.  Merrick,  to  whose  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent labours  for  female  prisoners  I  have  alreiidy  referred,  has 
reason  to  rejoice  over  the  good  effects  achieved  by  an  emigra- 
tion fund  he  elicited  from  the  public  by  a  letter  to  the  press. 
The  two  classes  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  emigration  are  : 
the  obviously  hopeful,  and  the  wellnlgh  hopeless,  types  of 
prisoners. 

6.  To  revert  again  to  the  need  of  men  rather  than  of 
oney,  I  would  say  how  much  voluntary  agents  are  needed  to 

lake  up  individual  cases  {divide  et  imperii)  or  distinct  lines  of 
work.  Surely  there  are  many  who  could  and  would  say  to 
riwiners'  Aid  Societies,  '  You  may  send  me  one,  or  so  many 
cases,  in  a  year,  and  I  will  find  the  money,  the  time,  and  the 
!«bour  to  do  my  best  for  them.'  This  would  most  beneficially 
introduce  the  element  of  personal  regard  and  human  sympathy, 
which  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  operations  of  a  society.  And 
Rgain,  some  such  workers  might  have  an  attraction  to,  or  be 
trained  in  the  practice  of,  a  particular  line  of  work.  One  lady 
thus,  in  London,  takes  up  for  me  the  distinct  work,  and  that 
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one,  of  Iixiting  after  the  wives  and  familieH  of  men  above  the 
lower  classes  who  have  been  sent  to  penal  servitude;  and  in 
no  case  has  she  failed  somehow  to  dispose  of  the  children,  or 
find  emploj  ment  for  the  wives.  Others,  again,  might  well  he 
employed  in  shepherdinp  and  vtEitiog  (of  course  in  no  inqui*i- 
torial  or  detective  spiiit)  cases  that  had  already  been  aided  by 
the  Society. 

7.  Xext  I  must  expresis  niy  regret  that  in  one  instance 
England  seems  far  behind  other  couutrieB  in  the  mona^emeni 
of  prisons.  I  allude  to  the  admission  and  recognition  of 
voluntary,  but  accredited,  agents  to  tl»e  prisons,  (.iovernors, 
chaplains,  and  nlher  existing  internal  agents  are  neither  io- 
falbblc  nor  perfect,  nor  have  they  much  leisure  for  the  study 
of  the  needs  of  individual  cases;  and  I  believe  anv  earnest 
official  worker  would  welcome  heartily  siwh  supplements  to  liis 
work.  In  Austria.  1  find,  volunteer  visitors  are  admitted,  if  of 
gocietiex  occupied  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  prisoners. 
In  France  there  is  a  special  order  of  Sisters  (Marie  Joseph) 
for  female  prisons;  and  others  are  allowed  by  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  Prussia  they  are  admitted, 
and  in  some  provinces  of  Italy,  In  the  Nethcrlauds  special 
associations  for  this  work  exist  in  some  cities.  In  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  and  Maryland  they  are  allowed.  In  England, 
however,  the  land  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  they  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  their  existence  is  abnormal  and  unen- 
couraged.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  nut  the  advantages  alike 
to  prisoners  and  to  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  that  would  accrue 
il' such  agency  could  be  at  least  allowed,  if  not  favoured.  Dis- 
cipline, which  has  a  divinity,  but  may  beeorae  a  fatuous  idol, 
ia  the  barrier  to  their  path, 

8.  It  would  be  in  many  ways  beneficial  if  in  every  prison 
tlicre  was  a  Chaplain's  Fund,  or,  where  it  seemed  more  advis- 
able, a  fund  administered  by  the  governor  and  chaplain  can- 
jointly,  derived,  it  may  be,  chiefly  from  private  benevolence, 
and  yet,  if  necessary,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  or  even  Government,  to  meet  such  cases  as  might, 
though  worthy,  be  excluded  from  aid  by  the  rules  of  Govern- 
ment or  the  societies.  I  have  alluded  already  to  the  case  of 
bail  prisoners;  I  would  a<ld  that  of  those  who  are  ineligible 
for  aiil  by  present  regulations,  because  unce,  and  perhaps  in 
the  beginning  of  their  imprisonment,  they  have  oonimitied 
some  ollence  against  prison  discipline.  It  is  law,  not  eiiuily. 
which  denies  a  place  of  repentance  to  such.  In  other  ca&e& 
there  is  no  time,  from  various  reasons,  to  refer  the  prisoner  I 
societies.    Sometimes,  again,  it  may  be  must  desirable  to 
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the  families  of  prifionei-s ;  and  in  other  ways  the  need  ib  appa- 
rent of  »  fund  which  shall  not  be  swathed  in  iron  or  red  tape. 
T  invariably  aid  through  eslablished  and  authorised  agencieii( 
where  possible,  but  yet  I  have  expended  in  four  yeara  some 
derived  from  private  sources  and  entrusted  solely  to  my 
discretion,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  malcriaUy  helped  existing 
ieties,  and  that  not  merely  in  Ciiaes  where  for  some,  and 
ibly  adetpiate,  reason  they  could  not  have  dispensed  aid. 
J.  A  confedenition  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies — there  are, 
i  fcclieve,  some  ihirty-fnur  in  England — is  raoat  desirable  to 
promote  their  efficiency  hv  unifioition  of  action,  the  increase 
of  facilities  for  migration  and  friendly  supervision,  and  further- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  best  means  for  aiding  diachnrged 
prisoners.  The  Metropolitan  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  miftht  readily  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  such  a  work, 
anil  gain  without  jealousy,  inconveTiience,  or  harm  the  posilion 
of  a  head  or  parent  society,  to  which  all  olhern  should  be 
atfiUated,  while  preserving  the  utmost  liberty  and  variety  of 
action. 

10.  My  last  point  may  appear  minor,  but  is  yet,  I  believe, 
^Btiportant.  It  is  that  the  committees  of  our  societies  should 
^Hever  be,  what  they  almost  in  every  case  are.  exclusively  of 
^^ne  sex.  John  Howard  has  his  work,  his  power,  his  insight 
r    inty  things,  and  hia  special  experience;  and  Elizabeth  Fry  has 

hers  as  well,  parallel  but  not  identical;  and  in  the  working 
'    out  of  the  detads  of  a  society's  work  the  need  of  the  special 

qualifications  and  powers  of  either  sex  must  or  should  be  felt. 
I          I  must  trust  that  the  matter  of  this  Paper  will  commend 
Mit^cirmorc  than  its  form.    1  received  en  short  a  notice  that 
PRhis  has  been  written  literally  curreirte.  calania,  and  at  two 
r    sittings,  in  the  intervals  of  pressing  and  varied  work. 

Captain  J.  £.  Christie,  Governor  of  the  Prisons  of 
^HEdinburgh,  also  read  a  Pajier  on  the  same  snbjeut,  of  which 
l^^e  following  is  a  condensation :— Our  forefilhers  were 
content  with  the  mere  [lunishment  of  crime,  turning  the  cold 
shoulder  and  holding  up  the  finger  of  scorn  to  nil  criminals  on 
their  emerging  from  captivity ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  public 
became  alarmed  at  the  great  increase  of  crime  that  various 
attempts  were  made  to  see  whel  her,  by  any  means,  the 
criminal  could  be  reclaimed  from  his  evil  ways  and  induced  to 
work  for  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  most  effective  of  all  punishments  is  strict  separation, 
bolh  aa  regards  its  deterrent  influences  and  those  which  may 
d  to  a  reformatiou  of  the  crimiual.    Without  such  a  system 
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reformation  becomes  ftlmust  hopeless.  It  is  n  generally 
kiiowledged  fact,  thsit  refurniatioD  cannot  be  effected  by 
punishment  alone.  The  c|iie*lion  theiefore  is.  what  §hotUd  be 
done  with  the  criminal  u[K>n  diaoharge,  and  if  anything,  how 
can  that  be  accamjilished  iu  a  manner  so  as  to  be  as  enectual 
BB  )H)»sible.  In  euch  a  problem  the  efforts  of  Dischai^ed 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  have  been  established  beyond  all 
douht,  and  even  frienda,  who  desire  to  help  their  relatives  on 
cnm|iletion  of  their  sentences,  would  best  secure  their  purpose 
by  throwing  thuniselves  into  the  hands  of  such  societies  which 
have,  as  a  rnle,  most  efficient  agents  skilled  in  the  very  art  of 
influencing  towards  reformation.  In  other  words,  let  tlie 
action  be  united,  and  let  the  individual  be  in  the  first  instance 
a|iprouehed  by  sucli  an  agent.  To  give  a  prisoner  mopey 
Upon  dischnrge  will  be  found  almost  invariably  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  speedy  return  to  prison.  As  a  rule  iirisoncrs' 
money  should  be  settled  with  such  societies  by  means  of  a 
voucher  system,  which  would  secure  the  application  of  the 
same  lor  the  prisoners'  benefit  in  place  of  being  squaudercd 
in  the  nearest  |>ublie-honse. 

As  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  have  hitherto  been 
so  successful  in  dealing  with  adult  crime,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
they  may  receive  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  their  exertions,  a  similar  success 
may  be  achieved  in  adult  crime  commensurate  wiih  the  for- 
tunate results  of  the  ettbrts  of  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories with  juveniles.  Homes  under  the  auspices  of  such 
societies  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such,  after  a  little  time,  might  be  self-supporting. 

A  special  hi>me  for  mules,  and  another  for  females  vf  the 
old  and  hardened  class,  should  be  tried  iu  the  country,  u  few 
miles  from  cities,  as  a  means  of  checking  the  growth  of  adult 
crime  ;  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  onler  to 
prevent  old  hands  getting  into  the  same  places  with  young 
individuals,  owii^  to  the  dangers  of  their  contaminating 
influence. 

A  Paper  on  the  '  Treatment  of  Discharged  Prtsonera '  was 
also  read  by  Mr.  Walter  Paterson,  Hon.  Secretary,  Dis- 
char^ted  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Glasgow,  giving  some  brief 
details  of  the  Societv's  exjjerience  during  the  past  twentv-four 
veai's.  In  1857  a  llome  was  t>peued  for  the  reception  of  dl^ 
charged  male  prisoners.  All  were  invited  as  they  left  the 
prison  to  avail  themselves  of  the  helping  hand  thus  held  out  to 
them ;  but  very  few  resjxinded,  and  these  wei'e  all  old  olTead 
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Tlie  KBult  W88  tliat  at  the  exitiry  of  two  years  40  per  cent, 
were  a^in  found  in  pnaon.  The  Home  waa  sliortly  thereafter 
discontinued,  and  it  was  determined  U>  try  a  second  esperi- 
ment,  in  the  purchnse  of  a  sniall  farm  and  homeslead  at  some 
distance  from  Glasgow,  entailing  a  cost  of  about  1,000/.  The 
inntates  were  to  cultivate  the  farm,  and  work  indoors  in  rough 
weubcr.  This  second  experiment  fared  no  better  than  the 
first  Of  fiO  inmates  regularly  entered  on  the  books,  it  was 
I'nund  that  41,  or  nearly  70  per  cent.,  had  returned  to  crime 
within  a  period  of  about  two  years.  The  farm  waa  then  sold. 
These  were  very  costly  experiments. 

On  a  review  of  the  past  it  was  found  that  we  had  alto- 
gether failed  to  reach  the  most  hopeful  class  of  criminals,  those 
new  to  crime,  who  had  entirely  sliunned  us.  as  tliey  did  not 
care  to  mix  with  old  offenders ;  and  it  was  determined  to  try  a 
third  experiment,  on  the  princiijles  of  treating  each  case  singly 
without  previous  probation,  dealing  chiefly  with  those  new  to 
crime,  and  conducting  our  operations  entirely  inside  the 
prison.  Fourteen  years'  experience  ha.?  afforded  the  following 
results: — Cases  dealt  with,  1,010;  return  to  crime,  92,  or 
rather  under  10  per  cent.;  total  expenditure,  1,101/.  The 
Society  regard  the  return  to  crime  as  the  one  reliable  test  of 
their  operations^  and  they  have  used  every  available  means  to 
pnsure  accuracy  in  thid  respect. 

Returned  ('onf/cfi'.— Seven  years  ago  the  Society  deter- 
mined to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  convicts  who  elected 
come  to  Glasgow,  and  they  employed  a  second  agent  to  deal 
ith  this  class.  The  Society  has  in  the  seven  years  dealt  with 
0  selected  cases  in  all,  and  the  result  is  that  125,  or  36  per 
nt.,  have  returned  to  their  former  habits.  This  contrasts 
dly  with  our  work  within  the  prison,  where  in  our  fourteen 
years'  experien,:e  the  return  to  crime  has  never  exceeded  10 
per  cent.  These  figures  go  to  prove  what  we  have  all  along 
contended  for,  that  crime  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  arrested  in 
its  first  downward  step,  and  not  suffered  to  attiun  maturity 
ore  it  b  dealt  with. 


DisccaaioN. 

The  Kcv.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D.(Laughton,  Gainsborough),  said  tliat 
tly,  when  attending  the  Britinh  Association  meetings  at  Swuti- 
Ka,  he  bad  gone  over  the  prison  there  minutely,  and  he  aeccrtained 
(lie  fact  that  prisoners  consider  it  a  great  privUege  to  be  emplcyeil 
induBtrially  rather  than  remain  imnmred  in  a  cell.  It  was  also  n 
fliwiinc  circumataDce  Umt  bo  many  prisons  throughout  England  liad 
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been  aboligheJ.  Tliia  woiilfl  not  only  effect  a  saving  to  the  commtiii!t|r> 
hnt  placed  priminera  iiiicler  tlie  supervision  ct  those  be't  able  lo 
govern  tliem.  To  a  great  extent,  tlie  jurisdiutioa  of  lotal  luiigivtntti 
wuH  thereby  euperflcdeij ;  aiid,  while  a  great  saving  waa  thus  effectwi, 
the  relWniatioD  of  the  priaonera  themselves  waa  being  greiilly  acvel«- 
ruted.  Aa  to  diBcharged  priaonera,  he  did  not  see  any  objeudon  lo  ■ 
clergyman  exercising  eupervision  over  them,  It  was  often  the  CAsf,  in 
the  country,  that  the  police  officer  came  to  him  and  made  iaquirin 
about  individuals,  and  he  ahould  be  very  gl«d  indeed  to  co-operaM 
with  any  socieiy  that  had  for  it«  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  also  to  aid  Buoh  a  society  in  preventing  discharged 
jiriaonera  from  relapsing  into  crime.  He  might  say  that  in  hi$  view 
some  t>f  tlie  suggestions  of  the  chaplain  of  Clcrkeundl  Prison  were 
not  at  bU  pnicticnble.  For  yeara  he  had  worked  in  the  Eut  of 
London,  And  he  knew  that  unless  they  had  every  auiipicious  chknicter 
booked  tliey  could  not  have  made  way  at  all.  Prisoticre  might  fairly 
be  eiicourtiged  lo  earn  money,  but  the  dislribiiiion  of  it  should  be 
under  the  guidance  of  re.sporeiibte  jualicPB.  With  regard  to  the  punish- 
nieiit  of  men  previously  convicU'd,  he  might  say  that  there  waa  a  giwit 
objection  to  the  Hi'st«ni  of  inlhclirig  punishment  for  an  offence  on 
account  of  which  a  priaoner  had  previously  sufiered.  Such  a  ayatem 
waa  unfair.  Furtliemiore,  tiio  sociiatiea  for  relieviog  discharge 
prisoners  should  be  assisted  by  the  benevolence  and  iniel!igenc«  of  the 
community,  for  tlio^e  societiea  did  much  to  diminisli  crime. 

Sir  Uui'ERT  Kettle  raid  he  much  regretted  the  abseuce  of  Sir 
Walter  Crcfwrn,  who  was  thoroughly  w^mpelent  to  give  them  every 
in(ormation  a-*  to  the  operation  of  t\ie  Prisons  Act  of  1*179.  As  for 
himself  he  could  only  apeak  of  its  operation  in  hia  own  county.  He 
could  aleo  spGiik  of  ihe  o[feralion  of  two  Discharged  Prisoncn'  Aid 
Societies  in  SlatTord shire.  It  was  true  that  the  position  tif  theic 
Bocieliea  was  nl  present  tinaettled,  and  that  by  the  operation  of  th* 
Act  ill  question.  The  endeavour  lo  assist  them  had  been  so  trouble- 
some,  and  at  preBctil  bo  disadvunui^eous,  lliat  he  trusted  the  result  of 
tlie  proceeditigK  of  to-duy  might  be  tlie  formation  of  aome  oouiniilU« 
which  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Government  siich  influence 
ns  to  induce  the  Home  Secretary  to  leave  Discharged  Priwinera'  Aid 
Societiea  ntone.  Now  let  him  t«ll  the  meeting  what  they  had  dont;  In 
Slaflbrddiire  before  Government  commenced  to  intflrfere  with  th^m. 
In  the  year  lflG3-l  they  established  two  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  in  that  county,  one  for  the  nortliem  part  and  the  othnr  for 
tiie  Houthem  part.  For  adminii>te>ing  the  criminal  law,  however,  the 
county  was  undivided,  and  therefore  those  who  presided  over  quarter 
Beuioite  had  grciit  experience  in  this  direction.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield 
was  then  Chairman  of  Quarter  Seasione  and  Deputy- Lieu  tenant,  and 
that  nobleman  was  mainly  Instnimental  in  forming  these  two  societies. 
)n  round  numbers  they  had  had  lo  deal  with  some  10,(100  cases.  The 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  ciises  waa  (or  the  chaplain,  who  was 
honorary  secretary  of  both  societies,  to  comniimicat*  with  the  pri- 
lionerB  wlien  they  were  in  gaol.  With  the  aasiatance  of  the  governor 
and  the  ofBcers  of  the  prison,  information  was  obtained  u  to  lli* 
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piVTious  ocfiiipBtion  of  prisonern,  and  what  iliey  intended  to  do  when 
lltcy  If  it  wna  fouud  thai  a  [iriaooer  reijuired  the  iMHiat.iiice  of 

lh<r  society,  th<^  agent  put  bimaeif  in  conimuuicalion  with  him  in  the 
prison.  If  he  bnd  betn  taugbt  any  handicTiilt  einpioyment,  wurk  was 
found  for  him  when  ho  came  out — if  an  ordiiinry  labourer,  Ixbour  was 
|iro*ided  for  him.  In  siinic  caaea,  tiegotiutions  were  entered  into  witli 
former  employers,  and  in  this  way  a  very  large  projioriioo  hntl  been 
aadstod.  CcTUiinly  fully  one-third  of  these  prieoiiiTs  did  not  reijuire 
moaej  from  the  society  ;  all  that  was  iieceaaury  was  that  tliey  hIiouIU 
be  KiDslalL-d  wilh  a  former  employer,  and  handed  rivtr  to  Borne  rein- 
tiuu.  Olii(!r»,  again,  rutjuired  uid.  Aid  was,  he  thought,  in  no  aiae  givnn 
ill  money.  The  pri^ners  were  met  at  the  prison  door,  given  n  railway 
ticket,  rei;eired  at  iheir  destiuation.  taken  to  temjxirary  lodgings,  and 
iotroduce'l  to  iheir  work.  Work  was  in  every  instunee  provided  li>r 
tli»m.  Indeed,  he  did  not  lliink  tliat  there  wus  a  single  inetunce  in 
which  ferty-eight  hour*  elapsed  before  bome  employment  was  tbund 
for  a  Dian.  Of  course  there  were  great  diliiculties  In  dealing  witli  the 
fasoi  of  females.  In  the  case  of  males,  the  averajre  money  coat  Id  the 
Hioeiy  in  direct  aid  was  something  like  9fl.  id.  per  case.  The  society 
was r«voi;ped  in  thi'i  way.  The  visiting  justices  hud  power  to  give  to 
every  prisoner  U[>on  bis  disciiarge  a  sum  not  exceeding  AOs.  Of  course 
Mttsxe  pneoneTs  did  not  reijuire  4U  pence,  while  others  reQuimd  much 
Bore.  In  the  case  of  fimudes,  however,  the  average  coat  was  ahoul 
VOi.  each.  In  some  yearM  it  bad  been  aH  higli  us  n  case.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  prisoners,  the  lociety  sent  every  quarter  an  aceoudt 
of  the  moneys  expended  on  them  in  travelling,  food,  lodging,  cloiliei*, 
tnoli,  Riateriul^,  &c ,  to  the  vi^ting  jastices,  and  the  society  had  from 
Mfaeni  n  grant  of  the  sum  they  had  ao  fxpended.  For  females  it  had 
Been  foimd  neoeaeary  to  build  a  female  refuge  in  tlie  country,  se  they  hud 
found  that  il  waa  better  to  deal  with  cases  there  than  put  them  into  the 
bands  of  benevob-nt  strangerii.  They  had  apeul  ti.UllO/.  in  establishing 
t  rejuge.  I'hey  had  mipjjurted,  as  he  had  aaid,  diese  two  societies,  and 
whoU  sum  received  Irum  the  visiting  JuHtices  was  thii  tiiuall  sum 
cioiil  to  recoup  them  fiT  what  waa  actually  spent  in  direct  aid.  This 
nut  Iieen  a  fourth  of  what  w.ia  spent  in  olher  niattera  pertaining 
nocie^ — the  cosln  of  manactment  being  necesaurily  heavy.  The 
of  the  working  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  in  his  county 
WM  that  the  number  of  re -convictions  of  aid  [irisoners  had  decreased 
from  29  to  3  per  ceut.  That  being  so,  they  required  nothing  trom 
SDvone — except  the  small  repayment  Irom  the  visiting  juaticef;  the 
K'cietiea  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  The  lost  thing  that  had 
Impponed  was  that  a  circular  was  iaaucd  Hiying  tliat  the  payments  he 
had  mentioned  would  l)e  discontinued,  and  that  the  chiiplain  was  not 
Id  act  M  lui  offiier  of  the  aocioly— tiiat  he  waa  not  to  be  honor.iry 
trmAMiy.  Now  the  chaplain  waa  the  connecting  link  between  ihe 
innde  aud  the  outalde  of  the  prison ;  to  lake  away  his  assistance  waa 
to  deprive  them  of  one  mnin  arm  of  their  force.  The  money  itaell 
w»B  but  a  small  con  si  deration,  and  they  could  have  done  without  it, 
hut  ibey  crijipled  the  societies  by  withdrawing  iheir  officers.  Tlie 
(ioveromeni  then  eBlablishcd  a  Hiage  or  mark  system,  and  under  it 
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prisoners  were  eu'iiled  to  certain  Bums  when  ihey  came  onty  and  wmilj 
tJierefore  have  noihiup  to  do  with  r.he  agi-nt  of  the  society.  '  Whiii'* 
the  tise  of  going  with  tlint  mai).'  ih*y  would  say,  'when  you're  to 
have  your  2s.  ?  Come  over  the  way  and  have  a.  pot  or  beer.'  The 
consequence  of  this  t>yi>teni  that  the  purpose  of  the  Dischai^Bd 

PriMiDer!^'  Aid  8<>cietiea  was  defeiiied.  A  correiipoDdeTice  hiul  t<kan 
place  on  the  subjtict,  and  he  believed  it  was  nuiinly  owin^  to  llio 
representntions  of  the  societieH  in  SlafTurd shire  ibut  the  Governineiil 
hud  from  lime  to  lime  been  indulged  lo  reliw  the  opemtioii  irf  their 
new  sVhteiTi.  In  the  first  pluce,  the  Government  siiid  they  would 
not  withdraw  the  money,  ljut  would  make  it  a  uondition  thut  tha*e 
only  should  lie  paid  wiio  had  niUiined  the  highest  pmcticul  nuiuber  ol' 
innrks  when  in  gajil.  Thai  !iad  to  ilo  witli  the  conduct  of  the  priionat 
in  gaol,  but  it  had  nothing  whatever  lo  do  with  his  conduct  wli«n  he 
came  out.  Nothing  was  more  irrational  than  to  say  to  a  man  '  If  jou 
conlbrm  to  all  the  prison  rules  with  the  greatest  Ktrictness,  wbelhor  you 
are  good  or  bad  in  heart,  whether  your  intentions  are  right  or  wrong, 
when  you  go  out  of  the  prison  door  we  will  give  you  money  to  aid 
you.'  Me  could  not  underfland  on  what  ground  this  change  bad  been 
made.  As  lo  the  aaaiatance  lo  be  rendered  by  tlie  officials  of  ilie  gsol, 
jMirticuliirly  the  ciiiiplain,  the  Government  had  said  ihey  enuld  have 
the  chaplaiu  as  a  member  of  committee,  but  thai  he  mut-i  not  do  any 
'ciericiil  '  work.  For  hia  part,  ho  did  not  know  what  ihpv  me.int  by 
'  cleric-'d  '  work  ;  there  was  alwaya  something  lurking  under  these  vague 
expressions.  He  was  alhiid  communicating  by  letter  with  a  priH>ner'> 
friends  was  dericd  work;  and  ifso,  theulilily  of  the  honorarv seccv- 
tary  to  the  socii'ty  was  very  much  lessened.  Before  he  left  for 
Edinburgh,  he  had  asked  the  agent  of  their  eociety  how  the  new 
Eysteni  was  working,  with  Government  asuBiance  given  throu^i  the 
society  to  prisoners  upon  their  discharge  ujion  condition  of  their 
obtaining  the  highest  number  of  marks  for  conduct  in  gaol.  The 
agent  told  him  that  it  was  working  duumtrously.  When  tbesa  dwo 
found  tiiat  they  could  not  get  money  at  the  gaol  gate,  tbey  went  to  the 
a^entin  a  false,  cringing  spirit,  and  profe-itwd  their  williogneas  lo  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  asking  for  their  gratuity.  When  they  w«re 
told  tliat  the  money  wat  to  be  expended  on  their  behalf  ai  the  diKi»- 
tion  of  ibe  K^ciety,  thoir  usual  reply  was  that  they  would  not  worit 
until  they  got  it.  He  had  kept  a  very  careful  watch  of  the  number 
of  re-convictions  within  the  year  of  those  who  had  obtained  'mark' 
money,  as  well  as  a  sepitrate  account  of  those  aided  without  the  mark 
money,  and  il'  they  wetit  on  at  ibe  Fame  rate  as  now  he  was  afraid  ifaat 
the  number  of  re-con  vie tion-s  instead  of  being  4  per  cent.,  would  tm 
three  times  4,  and  that  the  ditlerence  would  be  tnude  up  of  thuae  peta 
of  the  Government  who  got  tlieir  money  when  they  came  oat  for  work 
done  while  in  the  gaol.  If  they  could  succeed  in  showing  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  made  a  groat  mistake,  and  prevail  upon  the  Hotna 
Secretary  for  the  future  to  let  them  alone,  a  great  good  would  ba 
achieved. 

Mr.  T.  Barwick  Ll.  Baef.r  said  he  wished  to  mention  one  partieuUr 
t  whlob  had  boea  alluded  to  belbre,  and  wbicb  Ite  bdieTod  to  b- 
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of  very  gttaX  importnnee.    He  mart  ctmfw^  tliat  he  felt  the  difficulty 
of  tL>;  case,  nntt  that  his  idens  tliei'con  would  he  cnnsidero'l  new,  i(doI 
betprodoji.    The  Ihct,  however,  waa  liiaC  they  were  not  new  or  untried, 
and  h«  Wduld  it-ik  ihosn  present  to  give  them  their  serious  cooaidecatiou 
with  n  view  to  the  geni^iil  benelic  ol'  dia[:harj^ed  priaonera.  Prisoners' 
aid  societies  triisti^d  n  ^riint  deiil  to  their  amenta;  but  oae  or  two  or 
three  or  four  ngent*  to  n  county  could  harrUy  keep  ii  careful  watch 
n{«a  all  the  different  prisoners  spnwd  ihrciugliout  it.    The  firat  paper 
had  made  alliisiuii  to  a  ayiiiem  whicti  had  heen  adopted  in  Gloiieestor- 
Air«  for  live  years,  jind  had  met  with  entire  success.    There  thoy 
bud  tutt  lire  or  aix,  hut  iitiout  '2:n]  agents  apread  all  over  the  couuty. 
The  facl  wus  lliuy  used  the  police  oa  their  agents.    There  would,  no 
doabl,  be  a  htrriblH  feeling  of  dislike  to  emplifyiit>;  the  police  in  iIiIh 
imrk,  becfiuai)  it  wna  cooiinonly  lic^ld  ihst  it  ii  piiliceiiisn  found  out  the 
leal  character  ofu  mim  he  would  actually  lie  so  wicked  as  to  tell  tha 
irath,  and  so  throw  hini  out  of  ull  employment  or  cimnce  of  employ- 
meni.    He  hoped  that  all  of  them  were  ]ire»ent  the  previous  evening 
Hi  the  aiMrew  delivered  by  Lord  Iteny,  who,  in  describing  the  hoiitat 
iclion  of  Engliah  dipU'Diatista,  said  '  by  their  honeat,  alraiglitrorwurd 
ijpalings  they  eseapeil  that  wi^rat  of  all  puoiahmenta — being  found  out,' 
Hon  he  wanted  (o  ask  ihoae  who  were  nnxioiia  for  the  welfare  of 
diKharged  pri«>ners  ivhether  it  waa  not  better  to  adnpt  this  plan  ot 
BtUg^tf'irward  dealing.    In  Giouceatershire  they  had  tor  the  last  live 
adopted  ilia  plan  of  giving  to  every  prismer  who  waa  diacharged 
({■per,  mid  tcllini!  him  thai  it  waa  his  duty  to  initirm  any  employer 
he  uiirlit  have  of  the  tact  that  he  had  been  in  prison  ;  iilao,  that  it 
■woaU  be  to  his  interest  if  he  inCoriiiPd  the  police  likewise.  Many 
jeofile  would  suppose  that  this  would  prevent  their  gtiting  general 
•ni|i)ojin''nt,  >)Ut  he  could  only  say  that  for  five  years  the  |i!iin  iind 
been  futceasfully  wirried  on  in  Gluuce-ftershire.     The  police  kiiew 
ptrfcctlv  well    whero  every  discharged    prisoner  waa.     Thoy  kt'pt 
■»icb  upon  them,  and  found  work  for  those  who  wanted  it.     But  they 
xrt  widoin  required  it.    There  were  men,  of  course,  who  would  not 
if"fii ;  but  not  only  those  whom  the  society  had  relieved,  but  all 
diflpljJirgpd  priaoQors  were  watched  in  thia  way.    The  public  were  not 
»  vi-ry  foolish  as  a  great  many  people  auppoaed.    The  public  rarely 
Imre  n  decided  dli^incli nation  to  employ  a  mnti  because  he  liaa  been  in 
priMn,  though  they  may  dislike  to  employ  a  loan  who  has  done  aome- 
■fiiiig  bi  send  hiin  to  prison.    The  public  appreciated  honcHt,  open 
iltoling,  and  readily  employed  men  whose  charHcter  was  niiidc  known 
l<i  them.    Beaidfct,  the  jiolice  saw  them  frequently,  and  cave  thcni  a 
P>cmI  word  now  and  egaiii.     In  Gloucestershire  the  police  in3<peciorii 
*ni4  as  agents  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Society,  and,  indeed,  the 
"hfile  syslen;  was  worked  ut  so  little  expense  and  with  such  udvantiiga 
to  the  discharged  prisoners  that  he  believed  it  Ki  be  as  hatiKliicL.iry  m 
n»el(  aa  any  that  conld  be  devised.    He  left  it  to  tho  iiiet-ling  to  auy 
»liL-liicr  thia  was  not  the  more  honest  and  straight  fur  ward  jilan. 

Cujilain  VttcNRY,  H.N.,  said  that  the  experience  of  Sir  Itiipeit 
Kellie  m  to  the  working  of  the  Slafrordahire  Society  before  the  paasinp 
die  recent  Act  was  identical  with  that  of  uliuuat  every  Discharged 
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PriaonerB'  Aid  Society.    He  thought  they  renlly  owed  »  debt  ot 

grntitude  tu  that  gcDtlemiLn  for  brinfting  ^lem  to  the  point.  Mr. 
Murray  Browne's  pnper  had  duggested  to  him  one  difficulty  which 
Prinoners'  Aid  Societies  had  to  encounter.  As  ta  the  falling  off  ia 
aubscriptioDB  to  these  societiea,  he  thought  thut  that  was  due  to  msoy 
csuses.  One  vaa  t>iat  the  |iriiK>iierH  were  no  longer  purely  local 
Gentlemen  living  in  the  neighhourhood  of  a  prison  had  formerly  felt  it  ■ 
duly  to  HubsoriVie  lo  such  a  aociety  when  they  knew  that  those  to  he 
aided  were  in  a  certain  sense  neighbourH ;  but  under  the  new  reguU- 
tione  prisoners  were  liable  to  be  brought  Irom  a  distance,  and  the  mine 
interent  was  no  [(>nger  felt  in  those  who  were  in  a  manner  atrangeriL 
He  did  not  know  whether  anything  could  or  ought  to  be  docte  to 
remedy  that  sMte  of  things.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
de&irable  to  make  prisons  more  local.  He  was  quite  sure,  howe^pr, 
that  the  change  he  hud  mentioned  was  one  irauae  of  the  falling  olf  in 
subscriptions.  Among  tl>e  various  suggest  ions  Mr.  Horaley  hod  made 
were  Diigintion  and  «migmtion.  He  should  like  (o  lift  up  his  voice 
most  strongly  against  such  schemes.  While  serving  in  a  man-of-war 
at  Vancouver,  he  had  seen  what  sort  of  people  emigrants  were.  They 
were  people  who  had  fuiled  in  everything,  and  people  who  luid  fiiilcd  in 
everything  at  lioine  were  not  the  sort  of  persona  to  succeed  in  a  new 
colony.  Where  there  was  an  exception,  it  wits  in  llie  case  of  a  man 
who  had  nothing  against  him;  but  the  mun  who  hud  failed  in 
Knglnnd  would  fail  ten  limes  aa  much  in  a  colony.  The  miui  who 
could  not  do  well  in  hiOKlund,  where  he  had  all  tlie  associations  of  his 
childhood,  all  the  fi-icndships  of  his  youth,  all  the  odvuaiageB  of  a 
civilised  country,  would  never  succeed  in  a  strange  place.  He  would 
au|>port  Mr.  Horsl(^''s  suggeelions  tor  having  voluntary  agents  in  the 
prisons.  At  present  tlu-y  were  very  few.  There  were  very  few 
people  who  would  tiike  the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties, 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  imporrance  that,  where  created,  they  aliould 
have  some  authority  for  undermking  such  work.  As  to  Mr.  Uorsley't 
suggestions  that  money  should  be  placed  at  the  chaplain's  disponl 
which  should  not  be  di^ursed  in  accordance  with  any  hard  and  fast 
rule,  lie  had  to  say  that  his  experience  was  tliat  if  any  body  of  people 
were  not  to  be  trusted  with  money,  it  was  the  clergy.  The  very 
nature  of  their  profession  and  their  training  enliri'ly  unhtted  them  far 
im)iurtial  judgment.  Ho  agreed  tlmt  females  Bbould  bo  enlisted  in 
the  work  of  the  aocieliea,  for  their  preseiiae  could  only  do  good.  Mr. 
Murray  Browne's  paper  had  been  on  the  whole  a  fair  one,  alLbough 
one  point  was  eminently  unfair.  That  gentleman  quoted  the  case  of 
Gloucestershire.  Now  all  of  them  knew  lliut  in  that  county  there  was 
a  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  what  hud  succeeded  id 
Gloucestershire  would  suc.cecd  in  other  counties,  unless  such  a  m*a 
could  be  found  in  every  county. 

SieriH*  Macdonald  (Edinburgh)  said  that  this  was  a  most  interen- 
ing  subject  lo  all  who,  like  himself,  dealt  with  criminals  before  and  afier 
sentence.  As  a  sheriff  ol'  Perthshire  he  had  to  deal  with  criminala,  andu 
one  of  tlie  Prison  Conimiaaioncrs  he  sometimes  saw  prisoners  who  were 
before  him  at  their  conviction.    Ue  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  ftU 
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■Ifforta  for  criminals  we  were  very  apt  to  begin  too  late,  nnil  in  the 
g  way.  He  conr-idured  they  began  too  late  if  they  began  by 
Uying  to  reform  ciiminals  ufier  they  wiTe  in  prison.  Of  courae  in 
many  cAsea  it  was  not  possible  U\  gt'l  near  them  until  thfy  had  come 
in  contact  with  prison  discipline,  but  cenainly  ihey  began  loo  lute  in 
leaving  it  to  chance  whet)ier  the  children  growing  up  in  large  towns 
were  lo  be  the  nsaociatcs  of  criniiniila  or  not.  Stronger  and  niori: 
nwJical  niensurefl  eiiould  lie  tnken  for  llie  purpose  of  preventing  children 
^^who  were  waifa  naturally  and  necessarily  sinking  into  ussociations 
^^^kbieb  mode  ihcm  criininnlit  for  life,  and  rendered  thetii  liiible  to 
^^■nniiibnient  for  breaches  of  n  mru'iil  law  which  they  never  hat!  iiad  the 
^^■pporlunity  ai  tenrotng.  Tlie  first  thing  wliicli  would  help  criminaU 
^^*D  torn  away  from  critiie  was  lo  teach  them  that  there  were  people  in 
lh«  world  wlio  had  a  deep  siytnpiithy  with  iheni,  who  had  a  penionnl, 
not  a  punitive  interest  in  thctn.  Prisoners,  like  moat  otlier  people 
who  had  come  in  contact  with  red  fcipe,  were  apt  to  disbelieve  in 
anything  of  the  nHturc  of  a  system.  One  would  never,  lu  a  rule, 
persuade  priMincra  that  it  was  adviaable  to  place  themselves  undcir 
societies  until  they  had  been  persuaded  that  they  must  come  under 
such  a  nj'siem,  because  it  was  the  best  thing  (or  them  to  do.  They 
muM  be  led  into  a  belief  in  prison  aid  societies  by  leeling  that  those 
wlio  bolong.'d  lo  these  organ  isat inns  had  a  perwinal  interenl  and  sym- 
pothy  with  them.  He  ttioroughly  synipathiaed  wiili  what  h.id  been 
■>id  by  the  lust  speaker  about  the  nioiiiy  qiic^ilion,  He  did  not  think 
it  adviMble  thiit  the  dlstril>ution  ol  money  Hhould  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  for  ihe  reason  the  last  speaker  stated,  and  also  for 
another.    He  considered  it  would  lower  their  mcred  oHice  when  all 

Ithe  notion^i  of  those  so  liir  down  in  the  social  sciile  in  regard  to  llie 
klur^y  were  connected  with  money — ivlien  the  feeling  among  such 
^teople  was  that  tbey  liud  only  to  per.iimdo  llie  clergynian  they  were  nil 
right  in  heart,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  stores  lie  could  supply. 
Undoubtedly  the  clergyniiin  might  lie  very  uaeCuI  in  advising  and 
tiulping  ihobe  who  might  have  charge  uf  the  funds:  to  dissociuto  the 
two  would  be  quite  as  great  a  inistuke  aa  to  leave  the  admin  ixtratioii 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  As  regarded  disohiirged  prisoneri*, 
be  ibought  nothing  worse  could  be  done  to  them  than  to  hand  them 
oney  dn  leaving  prison,  pjrhaps  a.  sum  l&i'ger  than  they  ever  hail 
"'ore  at  any  one  time  of  their  lives.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  a 
issner  to  teel  that  there  was  money  in  the  hands  of  the  aociery 
which  would  be  administered  towards  hia  weliiirei  but  he  cunld 
imagine  nothing  worse  than  the  money  being  in  the  posHession  of  the 
prisoner  himself.  The  posse!<sion  of  money  was  a  seriou.s  and  strong 
temptation  to  &uch  aa  are  t«  begin  with  a  short  spell  of  idlene.':* 
aCti-r  priwn  discipline.  In  the  second  place,  the  ktiowledge  that  a 
prisoner,  on  being  discharged,  would  have  a  sum  of  money  in  his 
poxBeKsioa  was  almost  certain  lo  result  in  this,  that  hia  old  associates 
would  try  lo  meet  bim  before  be  had  gone  twenty  yards  from  lha 
priocn  door.  If  the  law  retjuired  any  alteration,  it  was  this,  that  a 
discharged  prisoner,  whatever  sum  he  might  have  a  rij'bt  to,  xhonld 
I  have  it  handed  to  him  on  leaving  prison.    If  ihia  new  system  were 
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followed,  aid  Bociet.ies  would  be  [jracticsUy  inoperative  for  *ny  good 
vliutfver.  He  h&d  tine  or  tivo  observations  to  odd  in  rogard  U>  the 
(jiie^cion  of  juvenile  crime.  It  oppeared  lo  him  that  imless  aid  tocie^ca 
adopted  a  system  of  absolutely  disai^aoctutiri^  their  arraDgGmfnts  fat 
juveniles  friim  thtee  npplyii.g  lo  elder  people,  they  would  uece>i«nly 
10  a  large  extent  lail  in  the  objects  wliith  ihey  wished  to  carry  oiil.  il 
was  far  too  much  forgotlen,  both  in  our  dealings  willi  people  from  a 
religious  and  BOci:il  point  of  view  as  well  as  in  our  dealing*  wiih 
people  untier  prison  discipline,  thai  tlie  stale  of  mind  of  (he  ciiild  and 
liiut  of  the  grown-up  person  was  abailult'ly  different.  Ollen  one  ttai 
niuch  suqirised,  especuilly  iv  children  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  find  wliat 
a  change  u  very  short  time  had  wrought — -and  ollentimes  titiit  clmiigv 
WHS  not  fur  the  betlfr.  Therefure,  if  one  dealt  wii.h  young  people  up 
to  the  age  uf  sixteen  in  the  caw  of  girls,  and  up  to  tlie  ages  ol  -even- 
teen,  eighteen,  or  even  nineteen  in  the  case  of  boys,  in  the  same  way 
as  with  older  people,  a  great  mistake  was  comniiited.  A  mode  of 
reformation  which  might  be  useful  and  proper  in  the  one  case  might 
be  3bs>.ilul<!ly  unsuitable  lor  the  other,  and  the  association  of  tlie  two 
he  believed  to  be  mo-t  detrimental.  Theretbre,  going  even  further 
back,  he  held  that  one  of  the  lirKt  ihings  they  should  look  at  was  boir 
to  dual  with  the  lirat  buddings  of  crime.  Our  system  had  been  lo  a 
great  extent  a  false  one,  in  so  far  as  it  had  ireati'd  }oung  criminals 
upon  the  footing  ihut  tln-y  were  to  reyeive  the  same  claaj  of  punish- 
ment ss  those  of  greater  age.  It  would  lo  liis  inind  be  u  most  useiuJ 
reform  if,  in  llie  work  of  repres.-ing  crime,  tome  audi  ctaasi&cation  w 
he  had  liinled  at  coulil  be  adopted. 

SherilF  Comrie  TttoM^iiN  ^Aberdeen)  eald  that  doubtless  «lt  ot 
them  were  obliged  to  Sir  Kiipert  Kettle  for  recalling  their  attention  to 
the  jjrecise  ijueatioo  set  down  for  conwderaliim.  PerbajTa,  howcrer, 
that  genlleriiati  was  di^^posed  to  narrow  the  diwusaion  r.ithcr  mort;  thna 
tlie  terms  of  the  r)uestion  juntilicd.  For  it  oonsj-ted  of  two  parts :  &nt, 
the  position  of  Prisoners'  Aid  ^iiielies  with  reference  to  the  Act  a( 
]8?7  :  and  secondly,  the  much  wider  'lueslion,  how  iiuuld  tli«M 
societies  be  made  more  cITicient?  It  was  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  that  the  {laperd  read  that  morning  pnncipaiiy  dealt.  Ite  con- 
fes.ied  that  he  did  not  wonder  lliey  hud  heiirtl  iiille,  except  from  Sir 
Rupert  Kettle,  with  reference  to  the  working  and  effect  of  llie  Act, 
because  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  montlis  llial  the  Home  Olfioe 
cireiiliir  had  been  8i;nt  to  PrisouerH'  Aid  >»ocieT.it'9 ;  and,  bo  far  «»  he 
ktieiv,  thev  had  not  yet  been  aiiihorita lively  or  oliicially  informed  of  the 
preciMu  action  the  Home  <>tfi''.e  prop'.isod  to  take.  In  regurc!  to  the 
other  question,  however,  they  haii  hiid  the  benefit  of  tin-  experience  of 
Bocteties  wliicb  had  lieen  in  CKi^leuce  li)r  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Bi-lbre  adverting  to  this  snhjwl,  he  thought  tie  might  be 
allowed  lo  follow  the  example  of  so  disliuguisbed  a  public  olKciul  a* 
i^herifT  Macdonald,  and  emiihiiij^e  what  he  suid  we  sljould  never  k)M 
sight  of  in  efforts  Ibr  ifie  repriasion  of  crime;  and  that  was.  that  alVer 
alt  WHS  said  and  dune,  the  cliuncea  for  rejire^sing  crime  were  to  be  feiind 
in  pn-veiiiive  ineiisurex  with  tlie  young,  rather  th:in  with  puiiilire 
measures  with  the  old.    Ue  aliould  uliw  like  to  refer  to  a  suggflscion  la 
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th*  paper  of  Sir  Walter  Croftoii,  that  if  we  ooulJ  impreFa  npon  purents 
tht^ir  rt-apuu^ibility  fur  t\ie  criminal  conduct  of  tbeir  cbiltireu,  »  very 
great  tud  would  be  attuiued.    Withia  his  own  judicial  experic^ncd  )i9 
bul  found  it  a  muot  valunble  meiliod  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders, 
brought  up  for  a  first  ofTence,  lo  say  lo  their  purenta,  '  Thia  lime  your 
child  niiiy  go  ;  but  if  hi:  ofJeuds  agitiu,  he  ahull  be  seut  U>  an  iuduaCrial 
school  nud  you  will  pny  pvery  penny  >■£  hia  iiutinietinncp  there.'  Very 
nrely  did  Mich  a  cltild  appear  before  hiiu  ognin.    That  Gystem,  how- 
ever, involved,  whiit  wim  ijuite  UBcommon  throughout  the  counlry,  h 
Vf^y  energetic  dcterminution  on  the  purt  of  iiiiinugi-rH  oE  industrial 
■i'hw>lH  and  relhrniitturics  to  recover  (rum  piirenu  \\i<t  cost  of  their 
children  witliin  thi-se  iftaiitiitii>iiit.    h,W{)L  were  recovered  in  ISiS  in 
Scwthind,  nnd  ll,"OH/,  were  recovered  in  tU(^  aanie  year  in  Englimd  ; 
hut  llint  did  not  represent  ii  tiflh  part  of  the  expenpe  i^r  ihow  children 
lo  llie  countiy,  mid  he  believed  it  did  not  represent  one  hall'  of  what 
itucht  be  recovered  from  parents,  whi<  really  were  at  the  bottom  of  ihu 
itii-chief.    The  su^ui'stion,  auain,  of  Sir  Walter  (.'rolloD,  that  in  many 
CiUie«  police  Mtpervisiun  might  be  Butixtituted  liir  imprisonment,  or, 
.     ftl  leH»t,  for  a  [wrtion  of  a  term  of  iiuprisunmenl,  was  worthy 
■A|C  8<.rioU3  con^idurution.    Un  tile  first  blush,  it  seemed  to  him  there 
^^pem  many  caaits  in  wliioh  the  ob)ect  of  the  law  and  the  gond  of 
^^ftncietv  wiiuld  be  better  attained  bj  in-imaling  to  the  crimin.-il  that  be 
P^Krould  not  be  sent  to  prison,  hrcause  that  was  (he  worst  use  that  could 
bu  mnile  of  him ;  but  that  the  eyes  of  ihe  police  woldd  be  upon  him, 
and  that  ho  ^hould  have  lo  rejiort  hiniEielf  at  certain  Bpecilied  periods 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  was  doing  well.    That  was 
m  aufgeslion  of  gi'eitt  value,  but  there  wa^  this  obvious  oiijectioii  to  it— 
namely,  that  if  there  wnst  lo  be  oatensihle  police  supervision  for  u 
n  who  had  falh  n  oidy  once  into  crime,  unless  tliat  supervision 
ire  exercised  with  the  greatest  diifcretioa  and  prudence,  it  would  be 
ely  to  hinder  the  success  in  lile  of  the  person  so  vrutchrd.    If  it 
r^me  known  that  such  a  man  was  watched  by  tlie  police  ;  if  the 
^liueniaii  were  to  appear  at  the  place  where  the  man  workeii,  then 
nctual  imprLs^DUietit  would  have  been  a  less  peruicioiis  furin  of  punish- 
t.    It,  however,  it  were  excrcistd  wiili  discretion,  to  that  it  should 
t  bp  pubi:cly  known,  he  could  liiiicy  no  better  deterrent  from  crimo 
U'e  CAAe  of  the  lirst  oU'under,  whose  crime  hod  arisen  not  i^o  much 
ni  depravity  us  from  Boiucthing  very  nearly  allied  U>  accidental 
[rcumstjinces.    PiuKiihIy,  the  machinery  of  the  I'risooers'  Aid  Societies 
ight  he  otilised  lor  riii  per  vision  of  (irst  otfetiders.  In  Gloiicestershirc, 
ts  they  had  hwird,  the  whole  police  force  had  been  turned  into  officers 
ut  the  Society  ;  and  if  such  ulficors  could  be  directed  by  the  niagis- 
trule  ill  some  way  or  other,  ho  as  lo  let  the  first  olTender  know  that  ha 
wai  watched,  while  no  one  else  was  cogui^aat  of  the  tact,  there  would 
b«  all  tlie  benelilri  cf  police  supervision  without  aoy  of  Ita  objections, 
hi  to  the  si-ecial  i[Ue»lion  of  I^rirtoners'  Aid  Socielies,  they  had,  he 
might  nay.  long  ago  [Hissed  out  of  the  regiou  of  exfjeriment  into  that 
of  accomplished  facta  and  of  acconiph>hed  successes.    It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  argue  that  such  institutions  were  desirable;  but  he 
Uat  aay  that  oae  of  the  most  startling  facts  he  had  besrd  tlutt  mom- 
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ing  was  that  there  were  aevpral  counties  in  Engbnd,  and  &  very  giv»,t 
number  ot*  districts  in  Scotland,  where  so  siicli  societies  existed.  If 
the  effect  of  thut  day's  discui^ion  were  to  dmw  uctention  to  the  aubject 
and  increatie  the  number  of  thi  se  societies,  tlie  tiiue  the  section  hod 
devoted  to  the  Bubjert  would  not  hiive  been  spent  in  v»in.  The 
observniion  had  been  iniide  thai  theae  aiieieliej  did  not  require  very 
much  money  in  order  to  eiiuble  iliem  to  cnrry  on  tlieir  work.  He 
could  bi'ur  his  leBtimony  lo  tbut  fact  in  two  wnys.  In  AVierdeen  the 
I'risuners'  Aid  -Society  had  been  in  e-xiBtence  for  four  years.  It  w»n 
made  a  part  of  the  Association  wliich  was  tiie  Scotoh  eiiuivalenl  for 
the  English  Charily  Organisation  or  Mt^ndicity  Societies  The  Aid 
Society  consisted  of  Uie  eotnmittee  and  directont  of  thut  associaticn ; 
and  wan,  in  fact,  a  Buh-braneh  of  it.  By  these  mean*  they  had 
ihe  use  of  officers  and  ninchiiiery.  The  sanction  of  the  SecreUiry  of 
Statfl  bad  been  pot  lo  tliis  arrangement,  and  it  was  foniid  to  work 
well,  brtli  in  the  way  of  saving  expense  and  also  because  iJiey 
intereKted  in  it  the  whole  body  of  subscriherti.  Again,  the  stlali- 
ment  lhat  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  needed  liltle  money  was  eimfirmpd 
when  they  couBldered  whiu  their  real  object  was.  It  wiis  not  lo  give 
a  man  a  sum  of  money  on  leiivlng  prison.  To  give  a  man  a  few 
shiiiinfj's  in  such  circumstance.s  was  simply  to  do  for  him  the  greaieA 
possible  mischief,  for  he  was  almo.il  certain  to  spend  it  in  tliose  stimu> 
JkuIb  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  in  prison.  The  aim  of  the 
Society  was  that  from  the  Itme  they  entered  ihe  prison,  and  for  v/Oie 
time  after  they  lelY  it,  such  men  should  find  sympathy  Hnd  encourage- 
ment, and  H  common-sense  treatment  biouglil  to  bear  on  them  which 
would  leave  them  no  temptation  to  pretend  they  were  gi>od  when  they 
were  not.  There  was  another  function  of  the  Society  which  involrod 
some  little  outlay;  that  wa.s  to  give  a  prisoner  the  ehance  of  a  trrA 
■tart  after  iic  hnd  got  intc  a  wholesome,  sensible  condition  of  mind. 
How  was  that  to  be  done  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by  giving  him  the  unr»> 
strained  nae  of  money,  not  merely  by  paying  his  railway  (lire  from  one 
large  Town  lo  itiiother  ;  but  by  administering  small  sums,  in  it  sen^bte 
way,  which  were  necessary  for  his  maintenance,  and  then  by  using 
nieacis  for  gettini^  him  into  an  honest  way  of  living.  If  thit  wore 
done,  in  fiftei-n  cases  out  of  twenty  ihejr  effiirls  would  he  crowned 
with  huccesa.  If,  under  the  Act  of  1877,  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  WBr« 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  chaplain  or  any  other  prison  official,  it 
was,  in  his  view,  a  great  calamity  ;  beoause  if  they  had  not  tho  co- 
operation and  sym[ialhy  of  all  the  prison  offiijial*.  they  would  not  know 
whom  ihey  had  to  d<-al  with  when  a  man  came  out  of  prison,  while  the 
prisonnr  himself  was  not  in  any  way  prep.ired  to  be  received  by  the 
nlfijinls  oE  the  Society.  He  could  scarcely  believe  the  Exectitive  would 
insist  on  any  such  provision.  It  was  important  that  the  chaplain  should, 
if  he  is  not  a  recognised  official  of  the  Society,  at  li-ast  consider 
himself  bound  to  do  its  work,  lie  must  say  his  gallant  friend  Oapuio 
Vortiey  must  have  been  imfortunate  in  the  class  of  clergymen  whom  lie 
had  met,  und  limited  in  his  experience,  if  he  did  not  think  th»i  the 
chaplain  was  the  Society's  most  important  ally.  It  waeuied  hard  that  the 
Hume  Office,  under  the  new  rules,  made  it  &  oonditioa  that  PriaoDara' 
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I  Soci«t'iM  Bhould  only  odukiniHter  their  funds  to  tliase  prlaoners  who 
onformeil  strictly  to  the  priwii  rules;  or,  aa  it  had  been  put,  tliat 
nda  of  the  Society  should  only  be  given  to  llkoae  Tecommeaded  by 
siiD  oiliciikls.    Their  answer  to  that  circiilnr  in  Aberdeen  woa 
'We  abnlJ  only  use  the  funiln  which  you  (the  Goveramettt)  furnish 
bth  in  the  cases      thoiiQ  recommended  by  the  ofGciula  o£  the 
1 ;  but  a*  far  ns  our  own  funds  ate  concerned,  oUected  as  they  are 
i  private  smrces,  we  shull  asaiat  snch  prisoners  aa  we  think  lit, 
hoDt  reference  tu  your  oIBckiIs.'    He  did  not.  he  confessed,  quite 
M  Sir  Kupert  Kettle,  when  that  gentleman  anid  he  saw  no  connec- 
^iween  a  man's  good  conduct  in  prison  and  the  probability  o(  his 
tving  well  out  of  prison.     If  a  m:tn  behaved  ijutelly  and  orderly  in 
DD,  the  presumptiou  was  in  fevour  of  hid  behiiving  in  a  like  manner 
"  prisoD.    However,  there  might  be  cases  of  nervous  creatures 
nd  DOl  conformed  literally  to  prison  rules,  but  who  would  bo 
Lly  St  subjects  tor  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies ;  nud,  as  he  had 
hey  had  adopted  tiie  pirtn  of  using  their  own  Eiindx  as  they  liked, 
t  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Uuine  Office.    It  was  of 
nae  consequence,  however,  that  soine  refuge  should  be  provided, 
nlurly  for  female  prisoners.    In  Bdinburgh,  as  Ite  had  learned 
Ckptain  Christie,  they  hud  in  the  Grovu  laimdry  a  successful 
ilion  of  tli«  kind,  and  it  would  be  h  great  benefit  if  a  similiir 
ition  were  founded  in  Aberdeen,  under  the  charges  of  Bensibie, 
women. 

M^itr  Barclay  (Perth)  hoped  the  Council  of  Ibe  Society  would  be 
giitlier  from  what  had  been  s»d  sotue  euggestione  tliat  conid  l.>e 
Uied  and  forwarded  lo  the  Secretiiry  uf  Slate  with  regard  lo  the 
Aid  SocielleB.  He  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  Sir  Rupert 
ditkC  the  societies  wanted  to  be  let  alooe.  The  4,0(tOi.  which 
Government  had  granted  put  him  in  mind  of  the  maKim,  Timco 
KKU  ti  dona  ferentea.  It  seemed  to  him  a  soity  bribe  to  be  dis- 
pSed  over  the  counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  reminded  him 
be  answer  made  by  a  body  of  merchants  lo  a  Prime  Minister  of 
nc&  The  !4tntesmau  [Lsked  what  was  l)ie  beat  thing  the  Government 
do  (or  their  intcreats.  ThereapiHise  was, '  to  leuvensaloDe.'  He 
in,  from  esperienc*,  ihat  llu'se  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  were 
useful,  but  the  work,  lie  thought,  must  be  very  much  under- 
by  individuals.  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  might  be  ttrmed  the 
ibury  of  Scotland,  found  great  difficulty  in  organisins;  an  aid 
in  P^th,  but  he  commenced  f>y  getting  a  small  society  in 
idfe,  from  which  centre,  by  the  help  of  a  very  i-nt-rgelic  agent,  the 
iness  of  that  town,  as  well  as  of  Perth,  has  been  traniwcled.  What 
did  in  Perrh  was  to  write  to  the  agent  in  Dundee,  telling  him  thiit 
fiaoner  who  had  been  discharged  was  to  arrive  there  by  a  certain 
b>  The  agent  was  thus  able  to  meet  the  man,  and,  aa  a  rule,  was 
■  suoceKsfu!  in  finding  work  for  him.  Indeed,  he  had  heard  that 
nnurs  had  been  made  that  the  ugeni  had  been  more  sncceanful  in 
ling  employment  for  diMiharge'l  piisoners  than  idle  and  indolent 
pie  could  find  for  thcmselveB.  One  thing,  however,  they  )iud 
cly  lost.    Formerly  they  hud  Prison  Boards  and  some  ahare  ot 
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local  gowrnmtMt.  For  lumxlf,  he  £d  not  cmie  much  kliottt  ccnbili. 
wtiiM).  He  mnat  eaaAm  that,  jnA  dow,  cm  pruotia  wert^  in  &  tttj 
anomakms  atsU.  Coder  the  oU  nxtem  tbe  membera  ot'  Hie  bnud 
riaited  ika  priioua  ngnbrij  ami  did  a  grrat  deal  in  tbe  mj  «f 
Sni^i^  wodc  for  tl>«  prucnen ;  bat  bqw  ib«re  was  a  ocninliid 
biKrd  in  Edinbargh.  ai>d  vrvrj  order  mne  tliruugli  ibem  frotn 
WbitciiaU  tkiooxli  tha  Secnrtanr  of  Slalft.  T\iv  mult  wua  ilmt  than 
who  once  visited  the  pnaoa  bad  no  longer  poitpr  ti>  do  w,  and  thtir 
mcain  of  doing  good  waa  tbiu  droe  awuy  with.  Tlic  fact  niu, 
doabted  reij  macb  the  expediency  of  aboliiihing  tlie  old  Pricn 
Board*.  He  entirelr  agreed  in  the  impropriety  of  giritip  money  lo  i 
peraon  whva  he  or  »he  pamd  fmm  the  prison  gate«.  OlijMitjo 
bad  been  taken  lo  tbe  diatribtttkm  of  money  hy  thf:  cbnpUtii,  on  the 
ercuod  tbat  it  was  bad  to  nix  up  tvUgioo  with  ciiaricy;  but  tin 
chaplain,  to  his  mind,  waa  the  T«ry  b«st  jwratm  to  diotribiiie  monej. 
Icnowing,  as  he  did,  tbe  eharactera  of  tbe  pefw>M  with  whom  be  bid 
lo  deal,  and  baring  at  tbe  aame  time  an  oppaRonity  of  boding  tb«o 
work.  In  one  inatanee  be  was  d^gbted  lo  obaerve  the  extended  opm- 
tioaa  of  a  priaon  efaaptain.  Tl»i  gentleman  traced  tbe  ptiwnm 
wbererer  they  went,  wbetber  at  home  or  nhmad,  and  kt;[<t  np  t 
aorre^Mndenc«  with  tbem  which  wa^  most  impoTtnnt  in  itA  reaulU. 
Aa  to  police  surreillaace,  be  douhlnl  exc««i.iiti^Ir  its  propriety.  A 
nuui'a  indepeadenoa  waa  much  imptur^  wb«n  he  knew  tbat  bia  ttrp 
were  dogged  by  tbe  police,  and  tbit  ia  tbe  locality  whpre  be  reMiwd 
be  waa  looked  upon  a«  a  Kuapected  p«iaou.  Ue  considered  tbat  the 
mark  ayaieni  altogedier  re<|nipHl  renaon.  aa  It  frequently  occarxed 
(bat  il  waa  no  tme  criterion  of  cAanteUr  but  oi^y  of  pht/nical  power 
and  fnert/j/. 

The  Ber.  W.  Grabix  (XawfaaTcn)  ibongbi  they  wm  all  al  one  in 
regard  to  ibe  necesHity  of  Prisonen'  ^d  Societies;  and  that  ibey  could 
do  their  own  work  tinnided  by  Goventmeni.  Some  lwenty-6Tn  ot 
thirty  ycafs  a^  while  acting  aa  intetini  ^laplain  of  Ayr  prison  at  i 
time  when  atieh  aociedea  were  not  tbotighl  nf,  he  was  struck  by  ih« 
remade  of  a  prisoner,  who  Mid  tbat  tbey  would  all  thauk  God  if, 
when  they  came  out,  they  o(4ild  be  pat  on  bdsrd  a  ship  and  vent  ta 
some  place  where  they  could  begin  me  nnder  new  circumstancea  and 
new  influenoes.  As  to  jarenile  crime  in  SoMknd,  be  wisbed  Ui  in* 
attention  to  this  fact,  tbat  a  bny  or  girl  before  being  sent  lo  a 
r^f'jrmMtory  waa  committed  five  or  ten  dayi  tu  priaoit.  He  conaitlerad 
tbat  an  attempt  to  change  the  Uw  in  that  rr^iect  sbonld  be  made,  lis 
•Dch  incaraenuion  stamped  a  boy  for  life  with  tbe  criminal  mark.  In 
ttgard  to  femaJea  particularly,  be  considered  it  a  great  miafortiUM 
dtat  they  should  be  sent  to  prison  on  ^ort  sentences  for  very  auall 
nffences.  He  blessed  God  tbat  be  had  lired  losee  Prieonera'  Aid 
doing  so  much  good  in  tbe  way  of  rescuing  helpleoBpriaoBera  wbcm 
left  gaoL 

Mrs.  MiKKniTB  (Xine  Elms  Misaioa,  London)  aaid  bsr  aasociatioB 
held  a  peculiar  poatdon  with  regard  to  female  convict^  having  a 
oartificate  frum  Homo  Office,  sinc«  Sir  George  Grey  was  Home 
Secretary,  aa  a  '  IHsdwged  Priaonerii'  Aid  '  to  the  women's  ocoviet 
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But  their  aren  of  operations  liaJ  been  widaneil ;  ao J  ihey 
noir  took  in  women  from  nny  prison,  whatever  the  length  ol"  thviv 
aeotence  miahc  have  been.    With  regarJ  to  the  gruLuity  money  ol'  the 
female  coDvicIs,  there  were  great  dilSciiItiea.    The  Lndiea'  Association 
oumplaia  iliut  ihey  have  not  enough  diKi^retion  allowed  them  ta  ihia 
iDAller:  U«-y  could  not  withhold  it  from  the  undeserving,  however  dis- 
graceful iheir  conduct  might  be— a  point,  by  the  way,  which  had  not 
trt  bwro  louclied  upon.    A  woman,  for  example,  may  earn  4/.  or  so 
in  prison ;  and  that  sum  will  be  piiid  over  lo  the  Lndie->'  Association, 
^^lo  the  dischfirsied  prisoner's  creilil.  The  women  t;ould  dtraaud  it  when 
^Bpbcy  ;<ltii3f^ ;  and  they  invariably  do  so  as  quickly  hb  po^ibli-  on 
^^Kl>«r»i  ion.    The  Ladies'  Aasociiition  uae  all  their  influence  to  induca 
^^Bbmi  to  Tosfrve  this  fund  for  time  of  need;  but  they  dispaso  of  it, 
PPbnutty,  in  ilrink.  someiimeH  returning  to  prison  beliire  il  ia  all  spent. 
The  poasesaion  of  this  money  wan  really  a  dinadvnutajje  to  the  womfii 
out  of  penal  wrvitude,  as  conijiareJ  with  tlie  women  who  have  no 
mf.ney  on  release  fnim  shorter  terms.    The  association  iinds  tiiat  those 
who  are  ciimpelled  to  earn  as  much  as  feeds  ihem,  and  have  no 
rawurce  but  to  work,  become  more  amenable  to  its  iriHueuce  than 
thoae  who  hnve  money  at  command ;  aht^  (Mrs.  Meredith  ]  recommended 
that  they  .should  prove  tlicmnelvea  able  lo  take  uaie  of  it  before  it  is 
^^^ut  in  (heir  possession.    Great  good  would  be  the  result  il'  that  rule 
^^fct>T«  generally    observed.     The  Association    manages  to  get  the 
^HroDien  work — about  .lixty  of  them  are  found  employment  every  day 
P^-and  any  of  thei*  women  who  are  nially  doing  well  are  lodged  in 
r     bmiltes  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  two  or  three  pirishes  they  keep  to 
the  circle  of  lamihes  in  which  they  ore  iHwrded.    In  one  melropulitiin 
district  over  liOO  have  been  placed  out  in  this  way.   The  police  observe 
that  it  is  not  celebrated  for  women  being  brought  before  the  magistrate. 
If  these  women,  however,  leave  their  bdgirign,  the  aaaociation  has 
■     done  with  them.    Tlie  aociciy  refers  cu*es  when  needful  to  thu  police. 
^MThry  have  otlicial  corresfion  jeuce,  too,  with  the  prison  aulhoriliea  and 
^^Hiapluina.    At.  one  time  when  there  was  a  million  OJ'gani'-ed  by  the 
^^Bhurch  all  over  London,  the  criminal  classes  were  not  lorgutten.  In 
P^phow  iiariahea  where  the  criiniual  classes  live  in  large  numbers,  there 
Were  meetings  for  discharged  pri«)nera,  which  were  addressed  by  the 
^^iri-on  chaplains,  and  noitiing  could  exceed  the  toitching  eflVct  of  these 
^JbiheringB.    In  many  uisea  the  police  brought  thi^se  poor  peorite  to 
^^Bie  place — on  one  occaaion,  indeed,  in  a  City  Mission  roLm  in  Golden 
^^K*ne  there  were  about  200  women  present,  and  the  police  helped  to 
BB^oiir  out  th<-  tea,  and  were  most  syuiialhelic  in  the  effort  which  was 
miide.    The  inlereiit  of  the  prison  chaplains  mu9t  be  cullivattd  by 
»ncb    niovemenlH   a*    this.      She    considered    that    connection  be- 
tween   them  and  societiea  Wiping    the  prisoners  must  be  kept  up, 
kagfaougb  it  mny  not  be  well  to  have  official  ties  in  the  matter.  PrtBun<-rn' 
^^Kid  Societies  are,  moreover,  in  a  traniittiou  stuge.    She  would  rather 
^^l«ve  nothing  Ui  do  with  the  money  allowed  by  the  Government;  and 
Would  prefer   lo  depend  on  voluntary  contributiona  for  the  relief  of 
rx-prisonen.    When  a  woman  has  this  prison  money,  Mhe  is  always 
BncoutroUable.    If  she  wishes  to  get  it  to  lay  out,  aud  ia  lefitAed,  shu 
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breaks  the  windows  lill  she  gets  it;  ahe  would  ht  raucli  belter  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Bociiily's  chiirily,  and  wi»e  trealnient.  Police  supet- 
TUiioii  for  ll)ese  women  is  ao  absolute  necessity.  She  had  never  known 
a  case  yet  where  the  liict  of  u  policeman  calling  on  a  discharged 
prisoner  hud  lost  liim  or  her  a  nitimtion.  The  contrary,  indeed,  waa 
ihe  case.  She  was  in  favour,  however,  of  a  female  agent  calling 
upon  women,  as  it  whs  her  opinion  that  the  latter  would  be  greatly 
advantaged  by  the  moral  support  and  advice  that  would  be  tendered 
to  them.  Tlial  waa  done  iu  France,  A  competent  person  viniled  the 
French  discharged  prisoners,  even  in  (his  country,  followed  them,  a.nd 
triuiid  out  what  they  were  doing.  The  extent  of  espionage  in  Icreigo 
systems  would  nut  be  popular  in  England,  but  the  visitation  of  wumen 
on  seme  such  plan  would  be  very  valuable.  In  regard  to  Aid  Socie~ 
ties  for  men,  she  thought  that  tiiey  were  worked  with  too  HtTle  monl 
BUHsion,  CriminalBwere  very  often  anxious  about  tlieir  spiritual  concerns, 
anil  it  wa«  irnporlAnt  to  get  them  to  atlend  the  niiiiietrHtions  of  some 
church  or  other.  Her  own  society  is  not  denominatiooiil.  The  Bible  m 
read  three  times  a  day  in  tlie  Mission  House,  and  the  women's  attend- 
ance on  these  cxercines  is  the  chief  means  of  benefit  the  aocieiy 
give  them.  Tliey  are  always  willing  to  listen  to  religious  exhortai 
The  men  had  wished  to  iillend  these  meetings,  and  were  someti 
permitted.  Prisoners'  Aid  Societie*  have  now  to  meet  the  advance  of 
educauon.  SonietiineH  the  wotneu  who  cnme  out  of  prison  were  xble 
to  speak  two  or  tliree  latiguuges.  In  such  ciisea  the  difficulty  urms  lo 
get  them  employment  where  they  could  remain  under  Kupervision.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  lo  such  a  class  to  get  lliem  mechnnicnl  work. 
They  required  more  fupen'ision  than  the  rougher  cluaa  of  criminals.  The 
inKtunt  they  were  removed  from  good  intluences,  and  uuxtHl  up  vrith 
])eople  who  did  not  know  them,  tliey  began  to  lose  ground.  St>me  friends 
said  that  funds  were  not  wuDted  for  this  work.  Thai  wus  not,  how- 
ever, her  own  esperieTice,  Slie  herself  had  lo  look  lor  money  to  the 
public.  Even  now  her  wociety  wanted  money  for  buildings.  Unless  a 
Prixiners'  Aid  tkicicty  had  a  local  habitation,  it  was  imposMble  to 
work  it.  In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  her  society,  she  bad  from 
titne  to  time  got  money  which  had  enabled  her  to  eHiahliKh  the 
Prinon  Mission  Laundry,  a  business  now  Aelf.supponing.  The  whoic 
business  is  done  by  prisoners,  uud  the  only  persona  iu  the  eslnbli 
nient  who  had  not  been  in  gaol  are  the  heads  of  the  departmi 
When  the  women  become  truetworlhy,  they  were  even  sent  on  me»> 
sages,  and  employed  in  various  ways.  Sir  Walter  t'roilon  and  others 
bad  urged  the  di^siriiblenesB  of  keeping  the  dihch;irged  prisoners  in 
view;  liut  her  e.^perience  waslliatthey  kept  tlie  Nine  Elms  AKSociation 
in  view  !  They  cling  to  dielr  friends,  and  do  not  try  to  get  out  oC 
sight.  With  very  little  ditliculty,  com  muni  cat  ion  is  kept  up  with  them. 
The  e.ipense  of  maintaining  the  agency,  and  the  central  establixhaient 
orgauiBed  for  the  purpose,  gives  the  Prison  Misuoo  its  work,  and  it  ift- 
a  very  arduous  one, 

Misa  Downing  (Vigilance  ABgociatton,  London)  contended  thw 
the  Act  of  1!S77  had  operated  most  injuriously,  and  if  the  Seclloi*- 
had  come  to  any  practieul  eoaclutuoo  it  must  be  iu  the  direction  of 
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whether  ibey  conJd  not  form  a  conimitt«  and  endeavour  to 
e  ihe  Govemmcnt  ta  repeal  its  patemid  Itigisliition  and  allow 
iiDtiers'  Aid  Souietiea  to  work  in  their  own  wny.    It  w«a  extremely 
d(,iriihlr,  for  insinnce,  that  they  should  get  rid  of  tliis  murk  ey«teni, 
far  it  bad  been  proved  to  be  injuriouH  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Shs 
qail"fccd  that  one  could  not  judge  of  o  pritioner'a  oondutit  l>y  what 
did  in  priflim.    The  habitual  criminal,  who  was  up  to  tiio  pamea  of 
^^^{t  f>ri>on  rule*,  was  able  to  get  his  niiirkH  easily,  und  bo  have  an 
iii»Knl»gp  over  the  poor  piiBonrr  who,  through  carelesnnESB  or  timiJily, 
nimble  to  conform  to  the  Btricl  letter  of  the  regulatione.  There 
wo  >  food  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  that  eince  1877  Prisoiiers'  Aid 
Socii'tirs  had  not  been  bo  well  supported  ae  before  that  time.    Prior  lo 
:)ie  poiBtng  (>f  that  Aet  the  visiting  justieeK  had  a  great  detil  of  power, 
tui  IiKik  mni:h  more  interest  in  the  prisoners  tlinn  was  now  the  aute. 
Rtontty  she  had  hxd  a  conversation  with  it  magintrate  in  Nottiiiglism- 
ire,  who  conteiised  lo  her  that  he  now  look  very  liitle  interest  in  the 
■on.    He  frit  it  his  duty  occasionaliy  lo  visit  the  prison  ;  but  if  he 
VH  anything  wrong,  he  was  powerlesa  to  npply  s  reniedy.  Everything 
%ii>  willed  by  the  cen'ra!  authority  in  London.    If  the  rebull  of  a  coni- 
iilir  fieing  formed  were  to  get  back  the  locid  juriadiction  of  which  she 
i  ijioken,  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  awaken  a  renewed  interest 
in  Prisoners"  Aid  Societies.    It  wiia  most  important,  she  considered, 
iliiil  llitre  should  be  women  deputed  to  visit  leinale  prisonerH.  She 
iiid  Dot  agree,  npoin,  with  any  scheme  of  emigration.  Captain  Vemoy 
li  lold  them  his  experience  of  eitiigr»nt».    His  remarks  stood  to 
t*n.     If  iJie  herBelC  had  cijmmiltec!  a  crime  and  had  bei-n  iin- 
pisunHil,  she  wculd  leel  most  thanklul  to  any  one  who  would  give  her 
I  Irrah  start  in  life,  but  not  among  those  who  knew  she  had  committed 
» crime.    Any  emigration  scheme  would  have  to  be  under  very  care- 
|(|]  niuiagement,  and  the  clergy  perhaps  would  be  best  able  lo  judge 
vtictlier  a  per«on  wa.^  likely  to  lead  a  good  life  if  removed  from  the 
scene  of  his  pa^t  inisdeeils. 

I Huron  von  HoLTiKHnoHFF  (Munich)  observed  that  the  different  sujr- 
wlionc  made  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  diseliarged  Prifoners'  Aid 
K'ieliei,  though  evidencing  varied  opinionx,  yet  niftde  plain  the  prevail- 
Iptptrit  of  humanity  which  nctualed  those  present.  On  the  CoDlinont 
IF  prrjudice  against  women  taking  part  in  the  work  of  these  Societies  had 
tippt-arei) ;  and  if  it  did  exist,  what  had  been  enid  by  the  lad\e>\  that 
y  would  have  diHpelled  any  such  prejudice,    Fmm  a  Continental 
point  of  view  PrisonerB'  Aid  Sucietie-t  were  not  I«  be  denominational  in 
tfieir  organisations.    K.vperis^nce  abciwed  that  ihe  true  spirit  of  religion 
"IS  opposed  to  crime  in  general,  and  it  could  not  he  shown  on  the  Con* 
IlDent  that  there  was  a  proportionate  difference  in  criminal  acts  among 
members  cf  different  creeds.    The  narrow  sectarian  spirit  which 
P'svailed  in  ceitatn  Continental  countries  could  do  much  to  hinder  the 
progiefg  of  Huch  a  work  a*  tliey  were  discussing,  and  he  agreed  with 
'ht-ir  President  in  holding  thai  it  ought  to  be  voluntary  work,  apart 
altogellier  fivmi  Government  interference.    He  was  not  al  all  prejiared 
^  •"^commend  police  aujiervision,  for  the  word  police  doubtless  sounded 
4«c«dilable.    At  the  same  lime,  he  did  ual  ihiuk  that  a  police  systeni 
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would  involve  olEcialiarn  in  h  had  sense.  He  wim  del 
th«  Government  subsidy  which  imd  been  spoken  of, 
auch  on  example  wouid  hear  good  resulw  in  the  case  of  ( 
Ktalesmen.  It  wiis  to  him  a  very  important  fact  tbut  ihe  gn 
they  H'ere  di)«ciiasiiiu;  could  only  be  carried  out  to  its  full' 
vnlunlnry  efTorc;  crime  bi'ing  like  a  battle  field,  requiring  lu 
presence  of  militiiry  Burgeons  tor  the  treulnient  of  wounde 
but  lAfO  tlie  luaietance  of  vi^luntniy  help  giveu  by  liie  lied  C 
The  Utmirniiin  (Sir  Jauks  Watson)  Eoid  it  liiui  been  ohi 
llie  beat  way  "f  cbeckinR  crime  wtia  to  nip  it  in  the  bud.  H 
lain  hU  of  them  would  toincidu  with  tliBt  view,  and  on  tl 
llierH  would  he  ample  room  lor  discuseion  at  subsequent  inH 
his  mind  PriHiinera'  Aid  Societies  were  a  link  in  the  chal 
measures  wfiich  were  necessary  for  the  reprtHmon  of  crime, 
to  the  Act  of  1877  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wl 
in  a  fasiiion  detrimental  to  these  Societies.  The  mark  syxleU 
ctally  ohji  ctionuble,  as  marks  could  more  easily  be  obiained 
and  knowing  prisoner  than  by  the  young  one,  whose  carelew 
deprive  him  ui  them  aitogeih<-r.  And  not  only  was  this  th4 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  these  marks  the  prifloner  was  led 
everything  else.  Cases,  indeed,  had  been  reported  to  bin 
rending  iind  general  eilucatiuu  were  altogether  neglected  in 
vour  to  Htiind  well  in  tlie  maLter  of  niurka.  He  was  coiivinc 
sysretn  of  giving  gmtiutieii  ini  leaving  prison,  with  which  ih 
was  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked,  led  the  recipient  to  llie  pu 
and  thence,  by  a  niitura!  process,  back  to  his  old  haunts.  Tl 
tion  against  the  chaplain's  services  woh  very  objectionable, 
cation  of  the  prisoner  must  begin  when  in  gaol,  and  it  waa 
who  while  there  evinced  a  desire  to  reform  thai  came  und( 
of  the  Societies'  operations.  There  were  many  peraons  so  tw 
crime  that  It  was  almost  impossible  to  make  anyiliing  of  then 
a  process  of  careful  selection,  particularly  of  those  new  to  i 
had  in  Glasgow  succeeded  with  tiioae  they  had  dealt  witb  \\ 
the  numlier  of  those  returning  to  prison  to  10  j-er  cent.,  and 
of  convicts  to  from  36  to  50  per  cent.  As  to  the  question  i 
efficiency  of  theee  Societies  could  be  promoteil,  he  agrecc 
Kupert  Kettle  that  it  was  not  bo  much  money  h.s  xymputh 
wanted.  If  once  the  prisoner  were  convinced  that  a  real  ii 
taken  in  hia  welfare  a  potent  inlluaiioe  would  thereby  be  olil 
hint.  In  Ghisgow  the  plan  pursued  was  (o  get  hold  of  the  priai 
he  left  gaol,  or  mixed  up  with  liiaoldasiuiciatex.plact-  him  in  ei 
and  let  the  employer  know  all  liie  circumMtanceH,  so  that  tl 
be  no  miHfake.  They  found  that  employers  genwidly  kept 
wonderfully  well,  and  that  the  diacharged  primmer  worked 
others  without  anything  wroug  being  known  of  htm.  The  CC 
was  that  as  long  as  he  chose  to  da  well  he  hud  an  opporlonil 
ing  work.  In  regard  to  the  cobC  of  aucti  eases  (o  the  Koclel 
gow,  as  fur  as  he  recollected  eodi  caae  averaged,  perhaps, 
Amount  mentioned  by  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  orabout  lOn.  or  I 
buwaver,  was  a  very  Bmull  atnouut  indeed  for  the  guiid  doiu 
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^ipprnt-d  tLat  the  Society  required  but  s  limited  incnme  to  carry  oa 
)l»*ork — 50/.  or  60(.  a  year.  As  lo  money,  a  larger  sum  might  be 
oECfOTf  for  the  eBtablisLiiient  of  mfiiges.  In  Glu.-gow  thvy  li;id  mura 
tluiti une  reljigp  for  females,  and  lie  i[iiile  sympiithir<ed  with  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith iu  her  ctintentiou  ihal  it  wua  indi-^ijieiisnble  aomcthiiig  should  lie 
Jaflo  in  ihe  way  of  providing  refugiis  for  fenialeM.  He  hoped  tlmt  the 
teiuli  ii£  this  diBcuwiioti  might  be  the  pii^aing  of  ii  resolution  ivhith 
w>uld  encourage  the  liidiea  of  Edinburgh  to  comjilele  the  refuge  wliich 
llifV  liad  comiiiencfd.  It  was  very  deairuble  that  uny  inonry  n  prisoner 
firntd  sJiowld  be  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  tiie  Prisoners'  Aid  fSoeiety, 
Thejolice  suptrvi.iion.  agnin,  which  bad  worked  so  well  iu  Gloucester- 
tUim,  would  be  exceejjnjjly  difiiuult  to  carry  out  in  large  towns.  He 
iKlicred  il  had  been  mccensful  in  London,  but  he  did  not  believe  it 
Kuulil  liave  the  Ntnie  tiueeeaH  in  ilie  kige  towna  of  Scotland,  becauxe 
jMuyf'fthe  police  were  ignorant  men,  I'lrsh  from  the  Highlands,  jinil 
uufii  tfi  nnilertjike  eo  delicate  a  tai^k  aa  police  Kujiervision.  If  die- 
durci-il  prii-onere  hnd  policemen  coming  about  them  it  would  desircy 
!iU  tbcir  iiidepi-ndence  of  cbanictcr,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  ilie 
mniliict  snd  churucler  of  thf  prisoner  hiniwlf.  With  lhef«  few  words, 
hi'  Houid  leave  any  resolution  lliot  was  to  be  passed  in  the  hands  of  the 
DiMing. 

Od  the  motion  of  Sir  RuPEitT  Kettlr,  ceconded  by  Sheriff  Couiiie 
Tfl"iij«»,  Aberdeen,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : 

Tbil  [lio  Section  is  of  opinioa  that  the  cnnyiiig  one  cif  nDtvnl  Dflia  I'lnunes 
ot  lt»  Priioiu  Act,  18*7,  wLith  ruter  lo  Pritioiiera  Aid  S.n-itlirs,  [nvn  loiinJ 
lo  !•  lujurlcaa  ;  Itmt,  in  piirtlculiir.  Ihe  ]>ollcy  uC  eiiirks  b'  in;:  gircn  lo  pTiwnBri 
ntnlj  I'lf  *utftiiitiing  tu  prisuii  <iiBci]iliue  willioul  ri'irnrd  tu  o(ln-r  oireuiiiBtnui'ES, 
tai  ih'  Hill  beiog  coainilli-d  by  the  nimi1»^r  uf  innrl>9,  hns  benn  fouud  Id  Iihtv  no 
i.incfliinJ  rpsiilt;  anJ  llmt  iliu  wgulutiun  fur  pruvi'nliag  prii-on  i-luipljiins  <jfolli'*r 
„lfiriiLl!i  from  iictinj^  willr  |wrfiol  fri'ciiuin  in  i.'  •HHf  i.-li'jii  wii  li  Iliholinrgi.'U 
t'ri*iu'r*'  Stvittitifl  lifts  iutorftTf-ii  prejudicinll)'  with  Ihpir  opiTiilionj* ;  tluii  ihti 
fvim  n-romnmnd  (u  Ibn  CiiiijK'il  ihv  oimhicleniliou  of  tliOMe  impurlunl  quvHt^DRii, 
\hf  mg^e-iUoa  thnt  a  rtjirunffcEatiun  phuuld  Lu  nmdo  in  Ihti  f>njpiH]'  oiiiirtur  in 
fitiiur  iif  th>'  ri'i-cJtl  ur  ampniimeiit  uf  lliu  ol^vi'li'iDuUi'  L'tnuEiv.  tu  as  tu  Viivo  ijie 
iDn>Iin  in  the  Mime  ptiaitinn  (nr  t^arrviig  on  (huir  bciicrulrut  Wurk  ai  tbcy  hold 
jifiof  10  the  [laaBiug  uf  the  uiiid  ?iTutmD. 


f SYSTEM  OF  POLICE.' 
SIT  ftn  thr  Si/ntfm  of  Police  he  Improved  in  rrffarrf  to  (he 
Ri-prrssion  ami  DeUctiait  uf  Crime  f  By  Sir  lli;PKl!T 
Kettle. 
N'  considering  ibis  question  attention  will  iramediiitcly  l>e 
turned  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.  Tliat 
Act  tiiake;^  sntdi  important  elianges  in  t.lie  iidniinislj'sitMn  ol'  llie 
criminal  law  that  the  work  uf  tlie  jioliee  in  tlie  future  caiiiiol  be 

jirupcrty  discussed  without  understanding  some  of  its  jfrbvlaiona. 
* 

'  See  Trantaelioiu,  1877,  p.  31i  ;  1879,  p,  Sfll ;  1874,  p.  30*. 
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The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  much  more  extensire  tlin 
ita  title  imports.    It  not  only  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  o( 
courts  of  petty  session  by  giving  them  charge  of  certwn 
indtct»l)le  offences,  but  it  also  greatly  enlarges  the  aiitlxiritT 
of  these  courts  to  inflict,  in  certain  cases,  punishments  diffcrem 
both  in  quantity  anil  in  kind  from  those  inflicted  under  pre- 
vious statutes.    It  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  Act  lo 
diminish  the  number  of  imprisonments,  and  provide  ntW 
modes    of   repressing    crime.     My   present   object  ia  to 
show  how,  through  the  agency  of  the  police,  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  may  be  worked  to  produce  the  gieatwt 
amount  of  public  good.    To  accomplish  thiB,  police  officer 
must  be  employed  to  discharge  duties  quite  different  from 
those  hitherto  considered  to  be  within  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  constable. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  short  prefatory  statement  of  the 
general  tenoiir  and  purport  of  the  Act. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  Glasgow  meeting,  si j 
years  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  injurious  effects  of  what  I 
considered  the  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  imprisoD- 
mcnt ;  of  using  prisons  built  for  felons  only  for  the  defentiim 
of  children,  ami  persons  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  petty  delin- 
quencie:",    I  submitted  an  analysis  of  the  commitment  war- 
rants, extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  to  the  gaoler  (if 
the  county  in  which  I  reside.  These  warrants  numbered  8,188 
— a  sufficient  number,  and  extending  over  a  sufficieut  ttm*, 
to  enable  me  to  make  a  fair  average  for  the  classification  of 
these  prisonei-s.      Staffordshire  having  agricultural,  mininv, 
and  manufacturing  districts.  I  thought  it  fairly  represcote<l 
the  classes  of  our  population  which  most  frequently  come 
under  the  operation  of  criminal  law.    In  my  paper  1  gave  the 
numbers  with  arithmetical  accuracy.    I  now  adopt  the  form  of 
percentage  for  easy  memory — ^the  figures  given  being  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  our  practical  purpose,     I  found — 
Committed  for  non-payment  of  penalties, 

fines,  and  costs      .       .       .44  per  cent, 
for   finable  offences  without 
option  of  fine,  bastardy  orders, 
fraudulent  debtors,  deserters, 
&c.  ..... 

for  trial  at  quarter  sessions 


or  assizes 


upon  conviction  by  juries  or 
summarily  by  justices    .  . 


16  per  cent 
14  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. 
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figures  show  upon  their  face  the  evil  wKich  I  contended 
to  be  immediately  remedied. 
In  suggesting  a  remedy  I  divided  prisoners,  to  whose 
cases  the  remedy  ought  to  be  applied,  into  three  groups: 
(o)  Those  imprisoned  as  an  allernative  in  default  of  paying 
money;  (A)  juvenile  offenders;  and  (c)  those  imprisoned  for 
firal  offences  where  sureties  for  future  good  conduct  could 
have  been  obtained.    The  remedies  I  suggested  were: — 

1.  That  the  payment  of  clerks  of  petty  sessions  by  salary 
should  be  made  compulsory,  instead  of  being  left  to  local 

^option;  BO  that  the  court  might  deal  with  the  subject  of  costs 
^Hiitbout  injustice  to  its  legal  adviser. 

2.  That  the  payment  of  penalties  and  costs  adjudged  to  be 
HPpaid  should  be  enforced  as  Crown  debts,  and  not  treated  as 

formal  preliminaries  to  imprisonment.  That  where  the  person 
coDvictt'd  had  seizable  chattels  the  penalty  should  be  levied  ; 
that  securities  might  be  taken  for  the  sum  to  be  paid;  or  that, 
when  it  must  be  paid  out  of  future  earnings,  it  might  be 
made  payable  by  instalments. 

I  3.  That  for  fii-st  offences  where  the  person  charged  could 
find  sufficient  bail  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  courts  of 
petty  scasion  might  release  upon  bail,  and  have  power  con- 

^^erred  upon  them  to  enforce  the  bail  bond  in  case  of  for- 

^feeiture. 

4.  That  for  first  offences  courts  of  petty  eession  should 
have  power  to  order  police  supervision. 

My  paper  was  again  read  and  considered  at  a  special  meet- 
^Bng  of  the  Society  during  its  winter  session,  and  was  then 
^Bxtensively  circulated  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
^"tration  of  the  criminal  law  ;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  not  always 
favourably  discussed.    I  have,  however,  tlie  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  those  who,  during  the  past  five  years,  have  paid 
the  closest  attention  to  the  subject  have  formed  opinions 
similar  to  my  own;  and  now  the  Legislature  has  gone  very 
far  in  the  direction  I  pointed  out.    Except  as  to  police  super- 
I      vision,  without  imprisonment,  upon  first  convictions,  all  my 
prajtositions  have  been  embodied  in  the  *  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  1879.'  ' 

I  do  not  desire  that  it  should  be  thought  I  have  influenced 
the  course  of  legislation  further  than  by  using  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  influential  association  to  concentrate  public  opioion 
ui»on  the  evil  which  existed,  and  upon  the  specific,  (iractical 
means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  it  could  be  remedied. 

The  new  Act  very  greatly  extends  the  jurisdiction  of 

'  Tha  potio;  ot  Duking  tha  pajmenl  of  clerks  bj  sntarj  tud  beea  two  Jbul 
I^BTioutJj  adopMd  lij  the  LuginliitDn, 


courts  of  petty  session.  It  Piiables  these  courts  to  deal  wHB 
offences  pvevi(m*il_y  punishable  by  iudictnient  only.  In  m 
doing  it  euiibks  the  court  to  distiiiguisii  between  chililren, 
young  persons,  and  atlulls,  as  to  the  offences  for  which  ihey 
may  be  tried  eiimmarily,  and  as  to  the  extent  and  nitture  of 
the  punishment  awarded.  It  also  gives  a  very  wide  discretioa 
to  these  courts  of  summary  jurisdiclion  as  to  the  sentences 
they  may  impose.  A  person  convicted  may  now  be  discharged 
without  punishment,  or  upon  bail  for  future  good  behaviimr; 
naughty  buys  may  be  birched;  and,  except  in  case  of  aduila 
consenting  when  charged  with  the  serious  otier.ces  in  the 
second  column  of  schedule  (including  embezzlement  and 
receiving),  the  court  may  in  a!)  cases  in  which  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion inHict  a  fine  instead  of  imjirisonment. 

1  have  made  this  prefatory  statement  to  bring  before  TOur 
minds  the  very  comprehensive  and  beneficial  nature  of  the 
new  law.  Fur  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  have  more 
particularly  to  consider  those  administrative  changes  whiuk 
may,  and  in  practice  probably  will,  bring  ujion  the  police 
entirely  new — and  I  may  say  strange— duties  iu  aiding  the 
repression  of  crime. 

1  will  tiike  first  the  administrative  changes  relating  to  the 
procedure  to  enforce  fines,  and  sums  of  money  adjudgeil  to  be 
jiaid  by  any  conviclinn  or  order,  I  have  before  explained 
that  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  now  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  power  to  fine  in  all  coses,  Iu  dealing  with  fine* 
these  courts  have  now  power— 

1.  To  allow  time  for  p^iyment. 

2.  To  direct  payment  by  instalments. 

3.  To  direct  that  the  person  liable  to  pay  shall  be  it 
liberty  to  give  security,  with  or  without  sureties. 

These  fines  and  money  payments  are  to  be  levied,  in  CSH 
of  default,  by  distress :  against  principals  by  a  distress 
warrant  gr.inted  upon  application,  and  against  sureties  upon 
summons  and  hearing.  The  statute  says,  '  The  warrant  of 
distress  shall  be  executed  by  or  under  the  direction  of  ■ 
constable,'  and  lays  down  minutely  a  complete  practice  of 
distress — seizure,  reserved  goods,  detention,  marking,  ule, 
costs,  and  jiayment  over  of  proceeds.  'Constable'  is  only 
mentioned  m  the  Actin  this  one  instance  (section  4.3),  but! 
presuuie,  since  the  appointment  of  jiamh  constables  has  beea 
discontinued,  the  otHcer  meunt  is  a  jmlice  constable. 

ho  far,  then,  the  police  will  have  cast  upon  them  the 
duties  of  bailiffs  of  the  court  of  petty  session.  It  will  pro- 
.bably  be  found  convenient  in  populous  places  to  cnti'ust  that 
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(Inly  to  officers  specially  appointed  and  aoting  under  the  in- 
(inictiitHB — and  upon  tlie  rcapousibiiity — of  the  chief  cod- 
sliihle;  but  tn  the  rural  districts  some  one  of  the  police  ui>on 
Didinary  duty  will  have  to  execute  distress  warrants. 

AVhcu  wfi  go  a  point  further,  in  oonsiderinw  how  the  new 
f^iaa  can  be  worked,  we  shall  finJ  police  officcra  must 
discharge  duties  muuh  beyond  thoae  of  an  ordinary  bailiff ;  or  a 
new  class  of  executive  officers  must  be  created.  Alter  the 
accused  has  been  convicted,  and  the  punishment  by  fine  im- 
posed, the  prosecutor,  who  receives  no  part  of  the  fine,  ha=i 
neither  interest  nor  obligation  to  pursue  the  matter  further  by 
ejeciiting  the  jud>rment  of  the  criminal  court.  Jt  must  in 
practice,  therefore,  be  that  some  public  ofKcer  will  watch  the 
hsptiening  of  the  default  of  payment,  and  then  apply  for  ii 
KannDt  of  distress  or  commitment  of  a  principal,  or  a  suui- 
niiiiib  lo  show  cause  against  a  surety.  This  is  not  a  merely 
ministerial  Act,  for  it  is  provided  that  the  court  may,  in 
igjuing  the  warrant,  exercise  a  discri'tion  upon  certain  facts 
before  it.  The  applicant  for  the  warrant  must  then,  neces- 
airily.  prepare  and  adduce  evidence  (section  21). 

Another  important  duty  under  this  Act  will  be  the  issuing, 
ind  6Upr«>rting  by  evidence,  what  are  called  judgment  sum- 
nuHiBes.    In  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  nf  courts  of  petty 
scpsion  is  used  for  recovery  of  civil  debts,  it  may  reasonably 
\tv  expected  that  a  complainant  will  act  in  his  own  interest  aa 
a  plaintiff  does  in  a  civil  action;  but  in  case  of  forfeited 
tUl^es  the  Act  directs  that  the  penalties  shall  be  paid  by 
_5  Buret y  as  a  civil  debt  (this  being  one  of  the  'other 
cases '  in  clause  3  of  section  23).  Again,  therefore,  in  this  case. 
M  the  coniiilainant  has  no  pecuoiHry  iutere.st  in  iho  re^iult, 
sume  public  officer  must,  if  proceedings  are  to  be  continued 
efleclually,  issue  and  serve  a  judgment  summons,  and  at  the 
hearing  bring  evidence  of  means  and  ability  to  pay,  as  in 
cases  under  the  Debtors  Acl,  1869. 

I  will  now  explain— as  succinctly  aa  T  can — the  provisions 
uf  the  Act  relating  to  recognizances,  upon  which  police  busi- 
oees  will  arise.  Hitherto  recognizances  entered  into  at  petty 
Hesions  could  be  estreated  only  at  quarter  sessions.  This 
process  was  so  dilatory  and  so  expensive  that  bail  taken  in 
courts  below  was  practically  useless.  It  had  become  so  well 
ItnowTi  that  forfe.ilure  was  never  enforced  that  '  ;r"ing  bail' 
hecaine  a  mere  mutter  of  form.  It  afforded  not  the  slightest 
security  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  law.  By  the  Act 
"S  are  now  considering  all  this  is  changed.  The  operative 
paj-t  is  sub-section  (2)  of  section  9,  which  enacts  that; — 
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*  Where  a  recognizance  conditioned  to  keep  the  pence,  or  l(» 
be  of  good  behaviour,  or  not  to  do  or  commit  some  net  or  thini^ 
has  been  entered  into  by  any  person  as  principal  or  stirciir— 
before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  that  court  or  any  other- 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  acting  for  the  same  couhit^^b 
boroiigli,  or  place,  upon  proof  of  Ihe  coni-iction  of  the  prmiiMH 
bound  as  print^ipal  by  such  recognizance  any  otfencc  which:^^ 

is  in  law  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  samr,  mav  by  con  

vicliou  adjudge  such  recognizance  to  he  forfeited,  and  ndjudge- 
the  persons  bound  tliereby,  whether  as  principal  or  sureties, 
or  any  of  such  persons,  to  pay  the  sums  for  which  they  are 
respectively  bi>und.' 

Sub-section  4  provides  that  tlio  sums  paid  under  forfeited 
rccogniz-ancea  shall  he  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  he 
apphed  in  the  way  in  which  fines  not  specially  appropriated 
are  applicable.     This  power  to  e«reat  recognizances  upon 
forfeiture,  and  to  levy  the  penalties,  is  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  one  *>^~~^ 
the  most  useful,  provisions  of  the  new  Act.     But  like  takinj^-fl 
and  enforcing  security  for  fines,  it  will  require  either  that  mir— 
present  police  officers  wliould  discharge  new  duties,  or  tliat 
btaft'of  officers  of  a  different  class  should  be  created.    I  uecA 
not  again  go  -over  ^he  practical  details  of  these  new  duties™,  ^ 
(jeucrally,  I  may  state,  there  will  be  the  application  to  th^^H 
court  to  estreat,  the  issuing,  and  the  execuiion,  iu  maune^— ~ 
prescribed,  of  the  distress  warrant,  tiic  accounts  and  payio 
over  of  the  pi-ocecds, 

I  leave  the  fourth  of  my  former  suggestions— police  supi 
vision — to  be  dealt  with  by  my  friend  Mr.  Barwick  Bake^ 
who  will  speak  with  high — I  think  the  highest— authority  upo 
that  subject.    I  am  still  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases,  wher« 
the  accused  is  a  mun  or  youth  who  has  not  become  an  habitual 
erirninnl,  and  who  has  neither  parent,  employer,  nor  friend,  lo 
be  bound  for  his  good  behaviour,  it  would  be  merciful  to  the' 
individual,  and  not  Jnjurioua  lo  the  public,  to  jilace  him  for  » 
time  under  police  supervision,  instead  of  seeding  him  to  jai/. 
1  believe  that  in  doing  this  j-ou  give  him  a  belter  chance  «if 
redeeming  bis  position  than  he  would  have  if  you  Inflict  tlie 
taint  tvitli  whicli  a  prison  inevitably  stains  a  man. 

In  making  these  observations  upon  tbe  policy  and  practicil 
working  of  the  Summary  J  urisdiciion  Act,  1879,  I  have  bome 
in  mind  that  tbe  Act  is  an  enabling  Act  only.     It  doca  unt 
take  away  any  jurisdiction  which  justices  at  ]»etty  sessiim 
previously  had  to  couimit  to  prison.    It  merely  gives  tbctnu 
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ai-yrnalive  itiris(liction,by  the  exercbe  of  which  tliey  may,  if  they 
think  fit.  so  to  speak,  winnow  out  anch  light  oises  as  are  not  Ht 
to  he  iJeiilt  with  by  imprisonmenl.  There  will  not,  perhttpa,  be 
wanting  those  who  will  suggest  to  ju«lice.s  that  the  old  system  is 
]e««  troublesome ;  that  when  a  man  is  committeil  to  gaol,  aofar  as 
the  bench  is  concerned,  he  is  disposed  of,  until  his  next  appear- 
ance before  it;  that  the  newly  deviaed  plan  is  more  dilatory, 
and.  as  the  Government  now  bears  the  coat  of  prisons,  it  is,  to 
the  loc;il  taxpayer,  mueh  leas  expensive. 

These  are,  in  ii  certain  sense,  disadvantages  which  lie  upon 
the  surface.  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  created,  in  the  minds  of 
the  lay  members  of  my  audience  an  impression  that  there  are 
otlier  disadvantages  which  lie  below  the  printed  pages  of  the 
Itktule:  nod  t)i:it  it  will  he  necessary  to  institute  a  technical 
»nil  complicated  executive  system  eft'ectually  to  carry  out  its 
(■nncUnenlii;,  I  beg  to  assure  those  who  may  have  felt  these 
fears  thst — although  the  necessary  procedure  for  executing 
the  new  hiw  may  appear  intricate  and  troublesome — in  practice 
it  will  be  found  more  simple  than  it  strikes  ua  upon  a  first 
impression.  Power  hiia  been  taken  to  frame  rules  of  practice, 
anil  if  tiiese  rules  are,  as  they  ought  to  he,  a  shi>rt  and  simple 
cftJe  of  procedure,  with  forms  of  documenia,  the  exeiuition 
of  rhe  new  system  may  be  made  not  only  intelligible  hut 
simide.  I  esjiress  this  opinion  njHin  the  experience  of  more 
ifrnri  twenty  years  of  executive  business  similar  to  that  by 
which  it  is  pr0|>osed  to  rect>ver  fines  and  levy  forfeitures  t 
refwr  to  enforcing  the  judgments  of  county  courts.  Ujwn 
liy  experience  I  say  that  matters  of  form  ought  to  orter  no 
iin|»ediment  ti>  the  b^-neficial  working  of  the  new  system  through 
e  existing  body  of  police  ofiicers. 

X  will  not  refrain  from  expressing  some  apprehension  that 
carry  out  the  Act  in  its  spirit  and  intention  will,  at  first, 
impnee  much  additiond  trouble  and  anxiety  upon  mavistrales, 
and  find  more  work  for  the  police.  Probably  the  new  juris- 
diction will  not  be  applied  at  once  to  all  the  cases  for  which  it 
iittended.  It  raaj  well  be  that  benches  of  magistrates  will 
»cee(l  tentatively,  and  use  their  new  authority  in  a  jjoriioii 
only,  and  those  the  most  fit,  of  the  cases  which  come  before 
theiw.  I  venture  to  express  my  confidence  that,  however 
gr<>at  the  difficulties  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  magistrates 
"ill  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  fully  and  faiily 
•"-arrying  out  the  law — that  they  will,  iu  the  latiguage  of  our 
f>\*X  jurists,  '  amplify  justice.'  They  are  not  called  upon  to 
•cccpt  any  new,  speculative  theory  in  national  law.  The 
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remedies  enacted  to  abnte  an  obvious  (mblic  evil  of  crowdel 
prisons  are  only  a  revival,  in  a  modem  funn,  of  the  ancient 
constitutional  principle  oifrnnh  pledge. 

I  do  not  desire,  however,  to  rely  upon  venerable  precedent 
to  commend  the  new  system  to  the  favourable  reception  of 
magistrates.    I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  within  reasonable  limits,  so  to  guide  and 
control  persons  under  his  natural  influence  that  they  ohnll  nt.t 
become  dangerous  to  hia  neighbours ;  and  I  believe  that  this 
duty  ought  to  be  enforced  by  penal  sanction,    I  see  no  mor.il 
difference,  except  in  degree,  between  the  man  who  by  his 
negligence  of  things  causes  a  neighbour  to  lose  his  health,  and 
he  who  by  negligence  of  persons  causes  his  neighbour  to  lose  ' 
his  property  or  his  peace.     In  the  former  ease  our  publics 
policy  for  many  years  past  has  been  to  watch  more  cloaelv  an4 
be  more  active  in  compelling  citizens  to  discharge  their  in- 
dividual duties.    In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  Stale 
undertake."  more  and  more  every  year  the  duty  which  the 
Bubject  ought  to  perform.     If  a  man  allows  bis  house-druius 
to  become  dangerous  to  the  community,  the  law  steps  in  and 
compels  him  to  abate  the  nuisance ;  if  the  same  individual  Iim 
a  boy  who  is  dangerous  to  bis  neighbours,  the  State  takes 
the  trouble  off  the  father's  hands  and  shuts  up  his  disobedteut 
son  in  a  prison. 

This  erroneous  course  has  been  pursued  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have,  in  the  result,  so  multiplied  this  form  of  punish- 
ment that  its  influence  has  greatly  deteriorated.  Impriaonmenl 
has  become  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  careless  and  the 
ignorant  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  deterrent  infiucnce;  its 
use  has,  so  to  speak,  multiplied  itself  by  user.    We  seem  now 
to  have  come  to  a  deadlock.    We  cannot  go  on  imprisouing 
as  heretofore  without  entirely  remodelling  our  prison  system. 
The  discipline  which  would  be  proper  for  the  twenty-six  in  I 
hundred,  before  referred  to,  who  are  felons,  cannot  be  the 
best  discipline  for  the  seventy-four  who  are  petty  delinquents. 
We  have  already  three  classes  of  prisons:  convict  prison?, 
local  prisons,  and  reformatories.    If  imprisonment  is  still  to  b« 
the  only  criminal  sanction,  we  must,  to  satisfy  the  reiiuire- 
ments  of  public  opinion,  either  have  several  kinds  of  disciplinfl 
in  the  same  prison,  or  eslablish  other  classes  of  prisons  la 
addition  to  the  three  we  already  have. 

I  do  not  censure  anyone  for  leading  us  into  the  embarrass- 
ing position  I  have  described  as  a  deadlock.  The  fact  is.  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches  of  the  executive  system  of  thisconatitutionsl 
country,  we  have  gone  on  under  the  guidance  of  successive 
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TcrnmeDtB,  duiug  wbat  eeemed  to  be  most  expejieat  to  meet 
ecessitics  as  they  aroee>    We  have  not,  as  autocratic  goveni- 
eiiia  do,  promuigaled  theories,  aod  beat  all  ci  rc  urns  tun  cea  aa 
tty  aroi^e  into  conformity.  Now  we  must  in  this,  I  again  say,  as 
iij  other  branches  of  our  executive  system,  pause,  look  frankly 
Ki  our  po«itioD,  and  promptly  and  boldly  adopt  eoine  means  of 
rcnietlying  that  whit-h  haa  gradually  been  allowed  to  grow  into 
e  ^rojiortiong  of  a  great  public  evil. 
I'hU  lias  been  attempted  by  the  new  Act.    The  legislature 
.Jlow  provided  a  rnlional  alieniattve  to  imprisoument  as  a 
ins  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law.    It  has  entrusted 
magistr&tes  with  authority  to  substitute  fines  for  imprisonment, 
to  make  fines  a  real  punishment — to  receive  sureties  and 
enforce  sureties  for  future  gootl  behaviour.    These  provisions 
will,  if  properly  worked,  not  only  reiluce  the  number  of  com- 
mitments, but  will  enable  those  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  moral  c<)nduet  and  wellheing  of  the  young  or  the  way- 
warii  to  undertake,  and  bind  themselves  to  discharge,  social 
duties  which  at  present  rest  upim  moral  obligation  only.  For 
ears — I  might  say  for  generations  past — these  duties  have 
su  much  neglected  that  thev  are  almost  forgotten.  The 
itate  seems  to  have  so  persistently  undertaken  a  class  of 
uties  which  properly  belong  to  the  individual  that  a  depend- 
c«  upon  the  law  has  become  habitual — so  habitual,  indeed. 

the  most  ignorant  and  careless  of  our  fellow-subjects 
mplain  if  they  are  called  upon  to  cootributt:  to  the  mainten- 
nce  of  their  disobedieni  obildren  whilst  subject  to  refoi-ma- 
torj-  discipline.  The  ground- thought  of  these  people  is  that  the 
Stat«  should  bear  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of  correcting 
evil  habits,  I  foresee,  therefore,  that  magistrates  will  be  much 
discouraged  in  the  administration  of  the  new  law.  They  will 
oiet  with  an  unwlllingoesa  voluntarily  to  undertake  respon- 
Hhilities  which  they  have  no  jxiwor  to  impose.  Stdl  there  will, 
1  trust,  be  numerous  cases  in  which  men  will— rather  than  accept 
the  alternative  of  seeing  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  servant  guilty  of 
me  light  olfence  go  <ifl'in  the  prison  van  under  the  eye  of  his 
eighbours — undertake  the  responsibility  of  watching  the  de- 
linquent, and  for  a  time  keeping  bim  within  the  pale  of  the 
lavr. 

I  think  the  undertaking  for  good  conduct  secured  by  a 
penalty  would,  in  the  case  of  children,  remove  much  of  the 
objection  now  made  to  corporal  punishment.  The  rod  would 
be  grasped  by  the  proper  hand.  1  think  a  resolute  father 
who  felt  his  bond  in  peril  would  not  hesitate  to  inflict  u|M)ii  a 
luiughty  boy  what  in  the  school  [>l.iygrouud3  is  called  '  a  hruah- 
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ing.'  No  one  would  be  injured  by  tlie  change.  A  man  wlio 
rules  his  own  household  becomes  more  able  to  exercise  autho- 
rity, and  more  apt  to  obey  it,  than  one  who  is  always  relying 
upon  extraneous  liel[» — it  ie  ouly  the  weak  who  cry  for  assist- 
ance. 

AdniiHin!r  all  this,  I  know  the  proposed  change  can  <»nly  be 
broiit;ht  about  by  slow  degrees.  I  think  it  may  perbii|H  be 
found  necessary  to  earn-  further  the  principle  recognised  in  the 
Reformatory  Acts  and  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  and  lo 
entrust  courts  of  pelty  session  with  authority  to  deal  with 
parents  who  refuse  to  incur  any  legal  obligation  to  look  after 
danperous  children.  We  must  proceed  tentatively,  and  it  is 
well  that,  in  the  fii-at  instance,  we  fry  the  eiffct  of  giving 
authority  to  courts  to  make  loj^ally  binding  an  obligation  volun- 
tarily incurred  to  superintend  a  delin'[ucnt. 

Whatever  patience  and  perseverance  may  be  required  to 
give  the  new  fystem  a  hopeful  commencement  I  know  onr 
magistrates  Aill  bestow.  The  responsibilily  is  co-extensive 
with  the  authority.  In  the  case  of  lay  magistrates  the  respon- 
sibility ia  the  more  onerous  from  the  technical  nature  of  the 
authority  to  be  exercised.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  sound  public 
policy — indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government — lo  rentier 
the  administration  of  the  law  as  little  embarrassing  as  |>nssihle. 
All  judges  ought  to  know  the  exact  efl'ect  of  the  orders  they 
are  called  upon  to  make,  and  how  such  orders  are  to  be 
executed.  The  practice  under  the  Act  should  be  framed  iit 
once  80  as  to  leave  as  little  as  may  be  to  be  righted  by 
experience— that  is,  in  other  words,  by  experiment  and  failure. 
If  lay  magistrates  become  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  thi' 
new  provisions  from  their  eninplexity,  the  public  will  for  some 
lime  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  contemplated  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law. 

The  establishment  of  popular  and  practical  regulariona  for 
carrying  out  the  new  Act  is  the  next  stpji  to  be  taken— and  ■ 
very  important  step  it  is,  Ajiart  from  subjects  properlv  cog- 
nisable by  lawyers  only,  there  are  two  mutters  which  I  think 
this  Aswociaticm  will  do  well  to  entertain  when  considering 
how  the  system  of  jiolice  can  be  improved  in  regiird  to  the  re- 
pression of  crime:— (1)  To  what  extent,  and  how,  the  police 
shouM  be  employed  aa  bailiffs  and  executive  officers  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1871* ;  and  (2)  What  fees  should  be 
etiarged  so  aa  to  make  the  new  system  self-supporting,  witbont 
being  pecuniarily  oppressive.  These  two  subjects  1  coinmeud 
to  your  consideration. 
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On  the  Same. 

By  T.  Bakwick  Lloyd  Baker. 

I HAVE  now  beeo  for  several  years  in  correspondence  wilh 
many  foreigners  on  the  snbject  of  Polk-e,  and,  though 
Imav  be  prejudiced,  I  am  mcliDed  fnim  all  1  hear  to  believe 
that  the  police  of  England  are  more  eflicient  in  the  rejiressioii 
of  crime  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Valuable  as  detec- 
tiiin  is,  its  only  value  is  as  a  means  for  the  repression  of  future 
crime.  This,  however,  if  true,  should  by  no  means  incline  ub 
to  fold  our  hands  in  content,  but  should  inspire  ns  with  a 
teeuer  desire  to  go  still  farther  ahead  to  raise  the  pelice  still 
iTiore  to  the  position  they  ought  to  hold  as  respected  and 
liunoured  orticerfl  of  the  State. 

The  character  of  M.  Javert  as  drawn  by  Vrctor  Hugo  in 
Iff  Mi*eraMet — the  instinct  which  impelled  him  to  attack 
»li  cnminals  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat— not  from  any  distinct  idea 
of  snvitig  the  farmer's  com,  but  from  the  pure  love  of  worrying 
tn  enemy — is  probably  overdrawn  for  any  country  or  time, 
J'ct  it  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  feeling  which  ought  to  be 
wrefully  guarded  against.  This  feeling  is  probably  not  extinct 
Mywiiere,  but  it  appears  to  exist  in  a  large  degree  in  many 
Cfluntrica.  while  here  it  is  carefully  repressed  and  has  become 
'are.    I  believe  the  reason  of  this  to  be  (and  most  of  my 
foreign  friends  appear  to  i^ree  wilh  ii>e)  that  ours  is  more  of 
a  civil  force,  and  composed  of  nxa  who  are  more  of  citizens 
aad  less  of  government  agents  than  those  of  other  countries. 

The  principles  and  the  reason  for  punishment  are  so  rarely 
discussed  that  they  are  often  misunderstood  or  lost  sight  of. 
Suffer  me  to  state  what  I  believe  those  principles  to  be. 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  our  object  in  punishment  is  not 
retaliation  for  the  past,  nor  a  wish  to  punish  for  our  own 
pleasure,  nor  even  the  w  ish  to  protect  the  honest  from  loss,  for 
the  sums  stolen  in  England  are  far  less  than  the  cost  of  prisons 
and  prosecutions — but  chiefly  the  protecting  our  weak  brethren 
from  the  temptation  that  might  otherwise  overcome  them. 

If  so,  what  is  called  aeverityor  mercy  sbonid  have  noplace 
in  the  award  of  punishment.  The  greatest  mercy  is  to  keep  a 
mun  from  crime  ;  the  greatest  cruelty  is  to  allow  a  man  to  con- 
tinue a  course  of  crime  when  you  might  prevent  it.  A  judge 
will  study  to  give  just  as  much  punishment  as  will  convince 
the  prisoner  and  others  that  the  pleasure  of  the  crime  is  more 
lUaD  counter  balanced  by  the  pain  which  follows  it,    A  surgeon 
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who,  from  feelinga  of  compassion,  refused  lo  cut  deep  enoog^h 
til  cure  the  evil,  would  be  mistaken  in  his  intended  kindncu. 
But,  in  dealing  with  crime,  the  case  is  far  stronger.  Here  we 
have  the  duty  not  only  of  curing  the  individual  who  has  fallen, 
but  of  lessening  to  others  the  templatiou  to  fall.  This  ta  the 
more  important  of  the  two  objects;  as  we  found  in  ibe  Snt 
Tears  of  our  reformatory  work,  when,  though  we  received  less 
than  lUOO  children  ycr  acnum,  ivc  lessened  the  number  cun- 
>icted  by  nearly  6000  per  annum,  and  thus  showed  that  thu 
effect  of  prcTentiun  had  nearly  six  times  the  effect  of  the  cure. 

Jieverthclesa  our  object  in  the  truest  niercy  should  be  to 
prevent  and  cure  with  the  least  possible  pain  or  deterioration 
that  we  can  give,  or  in  fact,  ns  otir  old  watchword  bas  it, '  Tlie 
masimuni  of  deterrence  with  tlie  minimum  of  paiu.' 

In  carrying  out  this  principle  to  the  greatest  advantage 
a  good  police  would  be  our  most  valuable  agents. 

Hitherto,  nearly  the  only  idea  of  punishment  commonly 
entertained  is  imprisonment;  but  I  think  that  any  who,  like 
royself,  have  beim  in  the  habit  of  visiting  gaols  and  watching 
ihe  ellect  on  prisoners  muat  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  punishment  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  expense  to  the  honest,  costing  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
redncAiiin  of  ittj  j>er  eent.  by  the  late  Priaiin  Act — i^ve 
428,SljO^  a  y«ar.  Tbe  pain  it  inflicts  on  persons  of  diffierent 
nalureit  is  most  unequal.  A  dull,  idle  lout  will  almost  eiecp 
through  a  term  that  will  be  nearly  di^lractiou  to  a  nervooe, 
sensitive  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thiit  gcneriitly  the 
man  of  good  iiiteulions,  who  ha*  not  a  depraved  mind,  but  hail 
fallen  from  weakne&s,  eulfers  more  from  its  eflfect  than  the 
criminal-rainded  man  who  ought  to  suffer  most. 

It  keeps  a  man  in  idleness — for  the  work  we  can  get  out  of 
sliort-senlenred  men  in  very  small ;  he  i*  fed,  wanned,  clothed, 
and  ventilated  without  the  least  dependence  on  Iiis  own  exer- 
tions,  and  he  comes  out  weakened  in  body  and  mind,  and  less 
fitted  to  cope  wiih  the  difficulties  that  naturally  and  fitly  sur- 
romd  the  discharged  prisoner,  A  very  short  imprisonmeot 
indeed,  from  a  weeli  to  a  month,  for  the  first  time  may  do  good 
as  a  simple  ]>uni»hmoiit.  His  diet  may  he  very  short,  hia  bed 
very  hard,  but  he  will  not  become  weaker,  and  he  goes  out 
with  a  horror  of  gaol,  and  not  having  had  time  to  become 
aocustonied  to  it,  he  carries  the  horror  out  with  bim,  and  udU 
his  neighbours  of  the  bread  and  water,  and  plank  bed,  Hiii 
master  will  often  receive  him  again,  rightly  believing  tbat  one 
who  ha«  done  wrong  onco.  and  been  sharply  punished,  thoiigli 
for  a  short  time,  will  be  as  little  Itkelj'  to  err  again  as  maujr 
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ho  have  not  so  suffered.    But  a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
,  whut  is  still  worse,  a  number  of  repealed  i  m  prison  men  ts, 
orm  an  evil  that  requires,  if  possible,  a  speefly  remedy, 

I  trust  that  before  this  paper  is  read  Sir  Rupert  Kettle 
will  have  given  some  moat  valuable  suggestions  fur  lessenmg 
the  number  now  committed  to  prison  for  minor  offences,  and 
from  a  paper  he  read  some  years  ago  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  evil  of  imprisonment  in  this  class  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  numbers  maintained  in  idleness,  pain,  and  shame,  at 
i|he  cost  of  the  honest,  may  be  lowered  greatly  in  most  parts  of 
England, 

I  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  one  of  great  experience  that 
this  system  will  not  be  easily  carried  out  in  London. 

It  may  be  bo,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  our  metropolis— 
its  numbci-s  were  at  the  last  census  uuder  4,<K)0,000  out  of 
the  22.ti0U.00C  of  Englan  I  and  Wales— if  a  mensure  will 
benefit  the  larger  number  and  not  hurt  the  smaller,  it  is 
well  worth  tlie  trial.  Bnt  there  is  a  second  class  of  prisoners, 
few.  indeed,  in  number,  yet  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice 
most  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  I  am  happy  to  feel 
that  their  cause  is  in  far  abler  hands  than  mine.  Mr. 
.lustice  Hawkins  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  case  of 
jirisoners  committed  before  trial,  not  with  any  hope  that  such 
(.'Oinmittals  may  he  altogether  dispensed  with,  but  that  they 
may  be  greatly  reduced,  and  has  permitted  me  to  use  his  name 
d  the  words  of  a  letter  I  bav«  just  received. 
He  proposes,  in  the  case  of  labouring  men — and  such  form 
the  large  proportion  of  the  committed — -not  to  call  on  such  an 
one  to  he  biiund  in  penalties  of  20/.,  with  two  sureties  in  10/. 
each,  but,  to  quote  his  own  words,  'to  require  them  to  find 
relies  in  20*.  or  40«.  each,  who  would  take  care  as  far  as 
ey  could  thiit  he  would  attend  pursuant  to  his  own  recog- 
"?j»nce,  which  might  be  in  '21.  or  3/.'  He  goes  on  to  say :  '  I 
|[o  farther,  however,  and  tiiink  that  in  many  cases  the  accused's 
own  recognizance  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  his  attendance 
on  the  day  of  trial,  which  is  all  that  is  required.  Of  course 
ihere  are  cases  in  which  no  amount  of  bail  would  be  sufficient 
lo  secure  the  presence  of  the  accused,  hut  I  do  not  deal  with 
such  cases.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  free  use  of  the 
power  to  admit  to  bail  are  irresistible.  Ivo  man  ought  to  be 
impriboned  except  by  way  of  punishment  except  in  cases  of 
unavoidable  necessity.  It  is  a  grievous  injustice,  therefore,  to 
an  accused  U'  secure  his  attendance  at  trial  by  imprisonment, 
if  that  attendance  can  be  secured  by  other  means,  and  this  even 
in  coses  where  the  evidence  of  guilt  is  cogent.' 
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The  numbers  of  this  cIivbs  committed  for  trial — though  of 
course  extremely  varying  in  amount — fomi,  I  think,  about 
oiie-tenth  of  the  average  prison  population  for  the  year. 

I  have  digressed  too  long  from  the  police;  hut  the  trcKf- 
mcnt,  which  1  believe  would  be  poseiblc  and  desirahle  for  the 
third  class  of  prisoners,  brings  us  back  to  them.  Those  who 
are  in  prison  on  sei  tence  of  six  months  or  more,  I  l>elicve  will 
be  found  generally  to  form  about  half  the  total  number  of  con- 
victed at  any  time  in  the  prison,  while  the  other  half  is  compofi«d 
of  those  committed  for  three  months  or  less;  and  it  is  to  tbe 
longer  sentences  of  six  months  or  more  that  I  would  now  ask 
your  attention. 

In  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  a  gang  of  bad 
companions,  or  as  a  punishment  for  an  unusually  »eriotu 
oflfence,  a  long  imprisonment  must  be  resorted  to.  but  it  is  a 
wretched  thing.  The  acute  puuii^hment  of  tlie  first  month  i» 
Boon  over,  and  then  comes  a  long  dull  dream  of  nearly  iiiHen- 
cibility  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  cutting  six  or  twelve 
months  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  this  we  ought  not  to  do  if  we 
can  avoid  it.  In  the  far  longer  sentences  of  ))enal  servitude 
the  case  is  difterent. 

There  is  much  earnest  work  with  some  degree  of  associa- 
tion which,  when  the  classification,  recommended  by  the  Penal 
Servitude  Commissiiin,  aud  which  is  alreadv  in  progress,  if 
com|>lctcd,  will  prevent  the  npathy  of  a  lonw  solitude. 

Yet  penal  servitude,  though  now  widely  different  from 
what  some  imaginative  novelists  have  described  it,  though  it 
has  improved  in  the  last  ten  or  6ftecD  years  almost  as  much  nt 
it  did  in  its  change  from  the  old  hulks,  yet  in  itself  shares  with 
simple  imprisonment  the  evil  of  having  but  little  test  »s  to  the 
reality  of  it«  work.  To  prove  the  succese  of  any  machine  we 
require  to  know  not  only  whether  the  wheels  are  well  fitted 
and  are  duly  oiled  and  polislted,  we  want  to  know  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  fabric  which  it  turns  out,  and  how  it  wears  and 
lasts.  Penal  servitude  in  Kngland  began  to  give  us  this  test 
in  1864,  when  the  ticket-of-ieave  system  was  first  made  a 
reality  by  requiring  the  men  released  on  license  to  report 
themselves  to  the  police,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  ■ 
watch  over  them,  and  to  tost  for  a  short  time  the  etfoct  that 
their  punishment,  aided  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  super- 
vision, had  produced.  In  Ireland  this  had  been  carried  out 
many  years  earlier  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  with  a  succ<m 
that  has  made  his  name  honoured  to  the  present  day  in  every 
country  of  Europe  and  America.  Still  the  time  of  super- 
vision was  Dot  lung  enough.    But  in  186^  Sir  Walter  iuiro- 
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duced  to  tbU  Association  the  proposnl  uf  placing  habitual 
rriminnU,  as  they  were  termed  by  the  Act  of  1S69,  under 
jiolife  supervision. 

I  iiiny  he  aJlowed  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  effect  of 
this  measure,  having  watched  it  carefully  in  my  own  county 
of  Gloucester  (which  has  the  tculli  largest  population  of  the 
police  districts  of  England,  and  which  uses  the  iKiwer  of  police 
supervision  far  more  than  any  other).  We  tJilte  great  pains 
to  find  the  antecedents  of  the  persons  who  come  before  ua,  and 
if  they  have  been  previously  convicted  and  have  not  left  prison 
five  years  before  their  present  offence  we  nearly  always  order 
police  supervision. 

Where  other  counties  have  on  an  average  20  per  cent, 
more  supervisees  than  convicts  we  have  300  per  cent,  more — ns 
by  the  Constabulary  Inspector's  report  for  we  bad  .S8 

licemice*  under  supervision  during  the  year,  but  117  under  the 
Act«n871. 

We  have,  however,  advanced  an  important  step  farther 
than  ihi*.  We  pive  to  erery  person  ctimuiitted  on  indictment 
or  under  tlie  Criinimd  .Justif'C  Act,  on  hi*  discharrre,  a  paper 
telling  Iiim — 'It  will  be  your  duty  and  interest  in  seeking 
eiiiplovment  to  state  honestly  to  yiiur  cuiplover  that  vou  have 
ttcen  convicted.  The  police  have  orders  to  tell  the  truth  to  any 
employer  in  whose  service  they  may  find  vou,  hut  they  will,  as 
far  as  they  reason  ibly  can.  befriend  you  in  finding  work  if  you 
honestly  tell  the  truth.  Yon  are  recommended  therefore, 
wherever  you  go  to  live,  to  tell  the  policeman  of  the  district. 
He  ia  very  likely  tc  find  you  out  il'  you  don't  tell  him,  and  he 
is  more  likely  to  befriend  you  in  finding  work  if  you  tell  him 
the  truth  yourself.' 

The  orders  to  the  police,  however,  are  that  they  should  not 
in  such  a  case  go  direct  to  the  employer,  but  that  they  should 
inform  the  chief  constable,  who  will  use  his  discretion  as  tc  how 
to  infurm  the  employer. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  system  is  the  very  opposite 
of  what  is  usually  considered  humane.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  adopted  it  five  years  ago,  believing  it  to  be  both  humane 
jui<i  Knneet :  and  the  success  has  been  beyond  our  hopes.  The 
[olife  keep  a  careful  watch  on  all  discharged  prisoners,  and 
fiiiii  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  have — not  all,  indeed, 
roostftiil  and  regular  employment,  for  that  is  not  always,  in 
thesis  times,  to  be  had  by  men  of  good  character,  but— a  fair 
lhare  to  maintain  them.  The  inspectors  act  as  agents  to  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Fund,  and  have  money  in  hand  to 
relieve  any  io  real  distress,  and  the  sums  they  find  it  necessary 
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to  ^ive  are  very  few  and  small.  There  has  not  beeu  oii  ins 
of  the  police  having  to  infiirm  an  employer  that  his  »e 
Iiiul  been  id  prison,  nor  have  we  heard  of  anyone  being  turned 
out  uf  his  place  because  his  master  had  discovered  the  truth. 
The  public  and  employers  appreciate  our  not  couniviu);  si 
deception,  and  allowing  men  of  doubtful  character  to  creep  into 
places  of  trust,  and  they  readily  employ  such  men  in  ordinHry 
work  for  a  lime,  and  if  they  live  steadily  for  three  or  four 
year^  their  character  is  considered  as  fairly  regained. 

I  must  urge  that,  on  five  years'  experience  of  this  system, 
I  believe  it  to  be  mo:^t  humane,  honest,  and  successful.  \\  ith> 
out  this  open  and  fair  dealing,  the  jwliee  can  hardly  be  looked 
Upon  with  the  same  imjilicit  trust;  they  cannot  exert  thpm- 
selves  with  ihe  same  effect  in  finding  employment  for  the  men. 
nor  can  they  keep  so  good  a  watch  on  them  to  detect  them  if 
they  relapse,  as  if  they  were  not  ordered  to  conceal  the 
truth. 

But  a  step  of  immense  importance  to  the  character  of 
police  supervision  has  lately  been  made— so  lately,  indeed, 
ihiit  it  has  hardly  become  known  and  fully  appreciated.  For 
lung  we  have  been  told  that  supervision  might,  indeed,  answer 
in  small  rural  counties,  but  was  utterly  unfit  for  (he  large 
towns,  and  fur  London  would  be  simply  impossible.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months,  however,  Mr.  Vincent,  the  Director  uf 
Criminal  Inve.'itipiittoiis,  has  taken  the  nuitter  up — has  tr.icol 
out  the  persons  who  have  been  sentenced  to  supervision  mtli 
such  success  that,  out  of  above  1,200  now  on  the  roll,  there 
are  not  above  thirty  who  are  not  regularly  reporting,  and  few 
others  whose  motions  are  not  under  careful  watch ;  yet  this  is 
effected  with  such  C.ire  and  good  feeling,  that  the  Itojal  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  who  have  hitherto  strongly 
objected  to  all  police  interference,  have  recently  jilaced  their 
licensei-s  under  Mr.  Vincent's  charfje.  The  prejudices  of 
London  have  hitherto  been  toft  strung  to  allow  them  to  warn 
the  prisoners,  as  we  have  done,  not  to  conceal  the  truth;  )mi 
let  us  hope  that  this  too  will  come  in  time.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Vincent's  extraordinary  success  has  shown  that  ptlice  super- 
vision is  applicable  to  every  civilised  district  in  which  a  gooil 
police  exists. 

But  il'  it  be  found  to  be  so  far  more  generally  available 
than  has  been  hitlierto  supposed,  may  we  not  ere  long  hope  U> 
see  it  extended')' 

I  have  long  believed  that  an  Act  might  with  great  advan- 
tage be  passed,  enabling,  for  first  as  well  as  second  offences  and 
fur  assaults  and  iujuricji,       well  as  for  crimes,  a  senteucc  to 
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be  passed  of '  three  years'  liability  to  iinprisoTimeni ;'  explaininn 
that  the  prisoner  would  only  be  detained  for  »  fortnight  or  n 
month,  oo  i»ranty  fare  and  plank  bpd,  and  then  allowed  to 
return  to  work  on  condition  of  liis  reporting  himself  weekh/ 
to  the  ptdice,  giving  an  account  of  his  work  and  wages,  and 
bringing  a  portion,  were  it  but  a  shilling,  of  the  latter,  Thirt 
money  should  be  applied  firat  towards  repaying  the  value  stolen 
or  injury  done,  and  serondly  to  the  repaying  the  cost  of  hie 
prosecution  and  imprisonment. 

I  say  weekly,  because  we  require  a  punishment,  harmless 
lo  the  prisoner  and  costless  to  the  ]mbhc,  instead  of  the  weak- 
ening and  costly  imprisonment,  but  ntill  a  punishment,  and 
Bomevrhat  that  the  miin  will  dislike  and  his  neighbours  dread; 
and  also  because  he  would  more  easily  bring  the  shilling  weekly 
than  at  longer  intervuU.  The  value  of  the  money  payment, 
indeed,  would  be  but  iritiing,  but  the  effect  on  the  man'n  mind 
of  having  to  repay  what  he  had  taken  or  injured ;  the  having 
to  report  himself  weekly,  with  the  knowledge  that  on  a  small 
offence  he  might  be  returned  to  prison  for  any  portion  of  the 
three  yeare,  would  he  an  exactly  fitting  jiunishment. 

Such  a  mode  of  making  supervision  itself  a  puniehmcut 
self-adapting  and  deterrent,  and  long  lasting,  yet  at  no  cost  to 
any  but  the  offender  himself,  would  appear  most  desirable, 
and  with  a  good  police  would  he  easily  carried  out,  I  believe 
that  in  combination  with  the  measures  proposed  by  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  thus  acting  on  the  three 
classes  of  prisoners,  it  might  probably  lower  the  number  of 

frisoners  by  one  half  and  save  the  country  200,000/,  a  year; 
eside*,  what  is  far  more  important,  preventing  much  of  the 
weakening  and  degrading  punishment  of  imprisonment,  and 
nearly  approaching  our  object  of  'the  maximum  of  deterrence 
with  the  minimum  of  pain.' 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  other  improvement  required  in 
our  svetem  of  supervision,  so  important  to  its  completeness,  yet 
so  simply  and  easily  made,  that  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the 
length  of  time  for  which  it  has  been  neglected.  WTien  a  per- 
ion  under  supervision  changes  his  residence,  as  he  has  a  right  to 
do,  from  one  county  to  another,  although  the  fir*t  police  often 
write  to  the  seoflnd,  specially  requesting  to  be  informed  of  the 
pereons  arrival,  yet  this  is  not  always  done,  and  a  supervisee 
may  thus  abscond  without  steps  being  taken  to  recipture  him. 

The  Home  Otfioe,  too,  and  the  public  through  it,  have 
not  the  information  aa  to  the  good  working  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  Both  these  deficiencies  appear 
M*J  a1  Vipply-    l^hc  Act  specially  allows  an  ofhce  of  '  Kegis- 
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trar  nf  Criminals.'  If  this  office  were  restoreil.  and  all 
constables  were  refjiiested  to  send  their  ninntlilv  retu 
Bupervisees  in  a  prescribed  form  to  be  registered,  and  to  give 
notice  of  any  transfers  from  one  poliee  district  to  anolher — 
the  work  wonld  be  extremely  email — every  supervisee  wonld 
be  traced  from  place  to  place,  and  the  Home  Office,  the  magU- 
trates.  and  the  puhllc  would  he  informed  of  the  value  of  the 
system,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  different 
counties,  and  would  be  able  to  compare  the  success  of  one  dU- 
trict  with  that  of  another,  and  to  adopt  the  system  which  pro- 
duces the  best  result ;  and  this  would  require  no  new  Uw, 
very  little  money,  and  would  render  complete  a  moat  valuable 
system. 

To  sum  up  the  measures  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  to 
enable  the  police  to  be  of  still  greater  service  in  the  represiioD 
and  detection  of  crime,  as  well  as  lessening  the  evils  and  cost 
of  imprisonment,  I  would  name,  in  addition  to  the  mcoDi 
suggested  by  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins— 

IsL  The  warning  to  discharged  prisoners  not  to  coucciU 
the  truth,  but  to  regain  their  character  by  a  course  of  honesty; 
and  the  charging  the  police  to  assist  them  in  finding  cniplov- 
ment;  and  appointing  the  superintendents  as  incuts  to  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

2nd.  The  giving  power  to  pass  a  sentence  of  (say)  three 
years'  liability  to  imprisonment,  only  a  short  time  of  wliieh 
would  be  enJ'orced  if  the  supervisee  rejwrted  weekly  and  paid 
a  fine. 

3rd,  The  revival  of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Criminal) 
to  receive  the  monthly  (or  even  quarterly)  returns  from  the 
chief  constiibles,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  transfers, 
as  to  trace  tho  supervisees  in  their  changes  from  one  couoly  tn 
aniither — antl  to  maintain  a  connected  record  of  each  to  be 
used  in  ease  of  a  relapse — and  to  promote  generally  a  com- 
munication between  the  forces, 

Mr,  W.  Hesdebson,  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  also 
contributed  a  Paper  on  the  same  subject.  He  pointed  out  (he 
insejiarable  connection  between  ibis  question  and  the  subject 
of  the  constitution,  jurisdiction,  and  powers  of  the  Police  Court; 
and  he  showed  that,  however  well  organised  or  supervised  a  police 
force  may  be,  their  efforts  for  the  repression  of  crime  cannot  be 
productive  of  satisfactory  results,  unless  the  tribunals  before 
which  are  brought  the  prisoners  arrested  by  the  pilice  have 
within  themselves,  and  exorcise  properly,  the  means  of  deterring 
orimiiwls.    Ue  advocated  the  appointment  of  judges  of  police. 
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who,  besides  having  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to 
(leal  with  all  police  cases,  should  also  have  Uie  tiDie  at  their 
disposal  to  investigate  jiaiieiitly  every  case  coming  before 
Ihem.  He  alao  urged  the  importance  of  satialactory  evideni'U 
being  oblaiiiwl  to  the  character  of  all  accused  persons  as  to 
whom  there  ia  reason  to  believe  they  belong  to  the  '  jirofea- 
stonul  criiuiual '  class,  before  such  persons  are  dealt  with  by 
magif^trntes.  Justice,  he  argued,  cannot  be  dtsrieiised  in  a 
hiirrv,  and  the  Police  Court,  like  any  other  well-nianui;eil 
business,  should  be  open  during  ail  business  hours.  To  im- 
prove the  systena  of  police,  he  suggests  (1 )  the  establishineut 
of  a  »iiperannuiition  fund,  applicable  to  every  police  officer  in 
the  kingdom:  (2)  the  working  of  the  detective  branch  of  the 
[Cilice  system  from  one  common  centre,  instead  of,  as  nt  present, 
the  detective  department  of  each  police  force  working  inde- 
pendent of  all  others;  and  (3)  the  employment  of  all  this 
branch  as  an  auxiliary  to  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies, 
in  finding  honest  employment  for  dLscharged  prisoners.  He 
concluded  by  suggesting  an  a!>siinilatioD  of  the  various  laws  at 
present  applicable  to  different  part^  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
reinotlelliiig  of  the  course  of  procedure  in  Police  Courts, 
belie  vine  that  the  efforts  of  Prisonere'  Aid  Societies  and 
kindred  institutions  will  be  best  seconded,  and  the  greatest 
kindness  shown  to  the  prisoner  himself,  by  making  it  clear  to 
him  that  (he  law  will  be  quick  to  reach  him  if  he  pursues  a 
criminal  life,  and  that  each  succesiive  offence  will  bring  with 
it  a  higher  punishment. 


DISCUSSION. 

Captain  Verney,  R.N.,  said  that  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Tltinderium  was 
quit«  worthy  al  being  claBseJ  with  the  Iwo  that  preceiled  it,  and  it 
hail  certainly  to  hiniseU'  a  most  remarkable  interest.  Tliere  wns 
nothing  more  valuable  tlmii  to  hear  a  man  speak  on  n  subject  with 
which  he  was  thoroughly  eonveraiiiit  from  a  strictly  profeoKional  point 
of  iiew.  For  that  very  reodoiT,  however,  it  waa  neiiKWtary  to  lake  re- 
marks of  that  kinJ  with  some  restrvatiofi,  and  woifjh  liiem  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sjiirit  in  which  they  were  written.  The  whole  tone  of 
Mr.  Hernieraon'a  Paper  was  in  fiivnur  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  of 
oentmhaation  at  the  police,  of  supento  noil  ion  to  embruco  <he  wliole 
ftirce  throughout  the  couniry,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  poiiitr-d  to  a 
farce  centralised  and  controlled  from  London. — [Captain  HEKDEnsoN 
mill  that  in  his  Paper  there  wau  no  suggestion  at  ceniralisation,  except 
witli  nrfereace  to  one  smnll  branch,  the  detective  service.  No  one  whs 
more  opposed  than  he  wan  to  the  central isnti on  of  which  Citptain 
V«>iiej  spoke.j — Captain  Verney  sjiid  that  ^li.  Baker,  in  hia  Intjuirits 
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in  ropeiRTi  coiintricB,  had  hfisrd  hisrli  praises  beatnwed  on  the  Bng^iiih 
pniia'  Rirce.  aud  ascribed  that  in  a  grmt  measure  to  its  biding  ■  local 
force.    He  would  not  enter  into  the  discuMioo  of  the  i^uestioii  whelhj>- 
ilie  Paper  did  not  tend  too  much  lowarJa  ceiitnili.iatioa,  but  this  h 
would  fay,  ihtt',  without  doubt,  the  danger  wm  before  them.  Tber 
was  not  the  slighteal  doubt  that  at  heikd quarters  in  London  the  in- 
clination WHS  to  centralize.    There  were  four  Hgencies  in  the  hands  of 
the  magirtniiea  for  the  repression  of  crime :  ( 1 )  the  senleaccs  they  in- 
flicted ;  (2)  their  control  of  tbe  police ;  (3  )  their  influence  in  the  work- 
hou-ie,  where  ihey  sat  a-i  (T-offirin  meiiibcra ;  imd  (4)  the  cnntrol  uiil 
manngeuicnt  of  gaols.  Ijtiely  this  control  and  nianagement  of  gaols  had 
been  taken  from  the  mngifltratea — in  hie  opinion  a  rnont  dioaMtrou* 
measure ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  that  wua  intended  a*  a  prelinuaar/ 
lowarda  depriving  them  of  the  control  of  the  (niiict;.  He  did  not  believe 
that  those  who  had  brought  forward  thai  measure  WL're  ut  all  satixtiod 
wilh  the  result.    To  the  particular  problem  before  (hem,  however,  he 
would  give  one  answer  lo  begin  with,  and  that  a  short  one — by  reward- 
ing the  repression  of  crime  rallier  than  ila  detection.    Let  them  reward 
ttsfaraB  tliey  could  those  districts  and  those  policemen  iv here  tJierr 
was  n*'  crime,  rather  than  reward  tliosi^  who  delecti^d  crime.    Let  thnu 
cut  ofT  crime  at  its  r'.if't,  and  let  the  police  understand  (he  spoke  man; 
of  rural  dictricts)  that  when  a  crime  was  commilled  tliey  ought  lo 
know  who  was  the  ofTeoder  :  the  policeman,  that  was  to  say,  ou^bt 
to  kndW  the  character  and  antecedents  of  all  the  idle  and  dissolutii 
chariicterH  in  his  district,  and  sliould  therefore  at  once  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  upon  the  likely  man.    He  ought  to  be  nble  to  tay  tltdt  »ni:h 
nnd  such  a  crime  was  committed  by  one  out  of  (ssiy)  foiu"  jieoplc.  He 
might  not  be  able  U>  bring  the  offence  home  to  any  one  of  them,  but 
if  he  had  an  itilirante  knowledge  of  their  habits  he  had  n  power  of 
repressing  crime  iniinitcly  more  valuable  ilinii  the  power  of  detecting 
it.    If  these  few  persons  knew  they  were  watched,  they  would  find  it 
serve  their  purpose  better  either  to  quit  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  Irewi 
honest  lives.    A  point  which  hud  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker  was  the  great  extension  of  police  sup^rvi^iua.  Now, 
he  did  rot  see  how  this  system  was  to  be  carried  out  without  ftirther 
Centralisation  ;  nnd  this  was  what  lie  st«iod  in  fear  of,  that  the  police 
would  lose  their  local  character,  and  cease  to  look  up  to  their  immo 
diatc  local  superiorH,    He  fi^ared  also  very  much  that  if  police  super- 
Tigion  were  carried  to  the  extent  advocated  by  some,  that  they  vhoultl 
get  a  different  class  of  men  in  the  police ;  men  who  were  more  thoroughly 
professional,  nnd  who  would  find  greater  central isulion  alisolutely  nc- 
ccsHury  in  order  to  be  able  to  Ibllow  supervisees  from  jilnci'  to  pUc#. 
Again,  it  had  been  remarked  that  niagistmteB  had  shown  a  diMndiliA- 
tion  to  inflict  fines,  imd  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  much  eoader  Id 
Bi-ntence  an  offender  to  imprisonnieiit.    But  there  was  another  motive 
which  entered  into  their  minds,  anil  that  was  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
poverty  of  the  class  in  question.    That  was  an  honoiu-able  and  cr^it- 
fthle  feeling,  but  it  was  one  which  was  apt  lo  lead  people  a  little  Mtny. 
They  forgot  that  poverty  was  a  comparative  t*mi.    Recently  he  had 
heard  of  a  man,  once  in  good  society,  who  was  in  'a  state  o£  the  otmcMt 
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itntion,'  «nJ  y»\  he  found  that  the  poor  fellow  had  300^.  a  year  to 
on.  Ir  inquiry  was  mnde  nmon^  t)ie  poorer  cliv«fD  would  it  ho 
thai  ihpy  were  bo  poor  that  iht-y  never  enien-d  a  beerahopf 
people  whoso  poverty  induced  magistrates  to  suspend  tines  nod 
«)  leoiently  witli  them  were  people  who  did  not  deny  them-^elTea 
rink.  That  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  aa  long  as  intoximtinfr 
liquors  were  a  distinct  indul^ience.  As  to  the  question  of  beating 
tlierc  was  nn  doubt  Sir  Knpert  Kettle  wns  pprfectty  correct  in  the 
cxperienca  ho  had  stated,  hut  it  was  tiot  according  to  his  (Captain 
Verney'a)  own  experience.  Those  pnrents  whose  children  had  gone 
wron^  canie  before  him  and  confessed  that  t)iey  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  their  bny,  that  ihey  had  tried  everything — that  they  had'  beM 
him  witliin  ati  inch  of  his  life.'  Mothers,  again,  would  nay  to  him,  '  I 
&in  always  beating  liim."  Now,  he  ventured  to  ask  th*se  people 
whether  there  wiia  nothing  better  to  try.  Had  they  trieiJ  the  effect  of 
a  littJe  love  ?  ol"  a  goml  exiimple,  and  a  kind,  synipatluBing  way  7  He 
did  not  at  that  moment  remember  a  single  case  in  whiuh  an  unruly 
chilli  had  been  brought  up  where  there  was  anything  to  show  that 
the  child  had  not  been  bi-aten.  His  irnpre^ion  vras  that  nhat  wu 
tieedeii  in  these  cases  was  a  little  sympathy,  the  liirecting  of  energies 
into  the  right  channel  instead  of  birching  them.  He  dspreoaled  over- 
centra!  isatioD.  It  put  into  the  hands.oJ'  the  police  an  enormous  power,  by 
introducing  espionage  and  »  system  of  lerrnrism  among  those  who  had 
once  gone  wrong.  It  hnd  been  eaid  that  to  expect  a  man  who  had  just 
come  out  of  prison  to  lead  n  ^i.iod  life  wis  expecting  ri  mora!  crijiple  to 
perform  a  task  which  is  often  d  ilBcult  to  a  moral  athlete.  There  was 
no  ^reat^  lyrEinny  than  tliat  of  over-centra liwition,  for  police  under 
that  system  were  entirely  out  of  symjiiitliy  with  the  people  among 
whom  ihey  were  expected  to  repress  crimes. 

Sheriff  OiMHiK  TriOMSOS  (Alwrdeen),  who  remarked  that  his  expe- 
rience wtt?  limited  to  the  police  fort'e  of  Scotland,  said  he  had  listened 
with  very  great  interest  t<>  the  I*!iper  read  by  the  Superinlendenl  of 
the  Edmbiirgh  police;  and  although  there  were  points  in  it  with 
which  he  could  not  entirely  a^ref,  yet  it  wns  full  of  most  valuitble  and 
mggOBtive  matter.  There  was  one  thing  that  must  liavt-  struck  all 
who  hesrd  the  Paper,  and  that  was,  the  poeltion  of  police  soperinten- 
dentf,  at  all  eventK  in  Edinburgh,  was  one  which  did  not  crush  a  man's 
independence.  The  su peri riten dent  had  spoken  out  his  views  fully 
MTiA  freely,  utterly  r^ardless,  as  it  would  seem,  us  to  whelher  those 
■Hows  were  pleasant  or  not  lo  those  with  whom  he  wr»  nssocinted,  but 
Kimply  from  conscientious  motives.  The  main  point  mude  by  Mr. 
Hmderson  in  the  earlier  puil  of  his  Paper  was  the  desirablencaa  of 
justice  in  police  courts  being  adniiniateted  by  trained  pn.fessionnl 
Iswyerii.  Asa  professional  man  himsi'li",  he  felt  some  little  delicacy  in 
flpeaking  on  this  subject ;  but,  npart  from  any  feeling  of  that  sort,  it, 
was  a  (jijestion  which  experience  led  him  to  say  was  surrounded  with 
vpry  considorablt!  diffifuldes.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Henderson  to  rell 
hini  this ;  in  the  Polioe  Court  of  Edinburgh,  under  Act  of  Parliament, 
during  six  raonth!i"UI  of  the  twelve  the  presiding  judge  was  a  triitned 
profes-sioiuiJ  Liwyer,  whilu  during  the  remaining  six  montlui  tJae  judge 


VIB  S  lay  mn^istrntc — could  tlie  superintendent  nay  that  justice  WM 
ndtniniMertd  willi  very  mucb  belter  restlta  during  the  six  monlfaa 
during  which  the  ju^jge  ie  ihe  aberiS'  widsLitute.  or  did  he  find 
JuhC  im  gi>od  work  Maa  done  iiy  tiie  niiigidtrale  ?  The  experiment 
been  tried  for  the  last  twenty  yeaia  iu  Edinburgh,  and  ho  wu  nul 
uwiire  thai  there  was  a  general  coiisen sua  o(  opinion  that  ihc  work  wu 
belter  di>ue  by  tbc  stipendiary.  Fifteen  yenrs  ago  it  had  fallen  In  hi* 
lot,  lociiiii  Uitenx,  to  eit  as  a  judge  in  tlie  police  court  of  Edinbtii^. 
and  ha  waa  certuin  tliat  Mr.  Henderson 'h  predecessor  did  not  think  him 
a  bit  better  judge  than  the  bailie  who  Hucceeiled  him.  In  ihe  oily  in 
wliich  he  resided  (Aberdeen)  he  migbl  »iy  there  wu«  no  »enenil  cum- 
plaint  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  buaine™  of  the  poiioe  court  wiui 
oonduoted  by  the  lay  miigiBtrares,  They  were  men  seUjcled  by  their 
fellow -citizens  Iu  be  town  councillors,  probably  quiu  irrespective  (if 
any  qualilicatioua  for  tlie  ofhce  of  magistrate,  because  of  tlieir  good 
judgment  and  sensti  and  breadth  of  view.  They  were  made  niagistnta* 
<ig:iin  from  motives  v«ry  remotely  cronnucled  wiih  any  judicial  capacity 
lliey  might  be  supposed  to  have,  but  yet  ihey  were  not  aware  of  any 
frequent  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  t!io  rwre.-t  possible  thing  lo 
lie.ir  tliat  a  sentence  was  excessive  or  Mupidly  lenient.  In  fact,  the 
criticienj,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  nowapapera,  passed  on  iiie 
work  done  in  the  police  courts  was  not  a  hit  more  severe  than  the 
criticism  one  saw  pusueU  upon  the  Hcnteuc£!i  of  stipendiary  magislmtes 
ill  other  pInctH,  or  of  the  prufeasiomit  judjjfs  in  liie  police  courts  of 
London.  On  the  other  bund,  tlie  theory  of  llic  thing  was  all  ngainit 
the  present  practice  in  Scotland  ;  mid  tht-re  was  ii  growing  iinpryjuion 
that  lay  pilioe  court  judges  thought  too  little  of  what  a  senti-pce  of 
impriEQiiment  meant,  and  eapeciajly  of  the  consequence*  of  a  firM 
tU'ntence  of  imprisonment.  The  unpaid  magistrate,  upright  citiin 
luiil  sensible  man  though  he  niight  be,  was  taken  from  liis  buu- 
nesB  and  placed  upon  the  bench,  and  he  was  called  upon,  they 
might  suppose,  to  sentence  a  tad  or  girl  of  fitteen  or  sixteen  ytaa 
of  age,  whose  character  up  to  that  momtnt  had  been  unblemi&heal,  for 
souie  jietty  offence,  anil  he  niigiit  send  that  boy  or  girl  lo  [irison  for  * 
IHii  ioil  of  sixty  days.  On  the  other  hand,  tlioae  who  buii  had,  perhapii 
ten  yeazs'  experience  on  tbe  bench  and  tbirty  years'  experience  at  th« 
bar,  might  sentence  u  man  lo  twenty  years'  penal  servitude — a  tnaii 
w  bo  bad  been  twenty  times  previously  convicted,  and  wilb  whom  evny 
measure  of  reform  had  been  unsucoeualully  tried.  Which  of  then  l*o 
men  was  ingaged  in  the  most  serious  act  t  Wua  it  the  man  who 
might,  by  an  error  in  judgnienl  and  want  of  experience,  destroy  nil  (he 
prtispects  of  what  might  have  bien  a  tiseful  life,  or  was  it  the  mui  who 
wiis  merely  putting  the  cripeslune,  by  a  Bonlence  of  lengtiiened  penal 
servitude,  upon  a  long  career  of  crime?  The  critical  nature  i>f  thU 
short  scDleuce,  the  results  of  it,  were  immensely  more  serious  and 
fiir-reaching  than  the  long  period  of  penal  Bervilude  upon  the  oM 
olTender.  A  /iiiori,  and  in  theory,  tliere  was  no  room  for  doubl  W»»t 
belter  work  might  he  secured  if  there  was  a.  larger  employment  of  paid 
m/igisliatcfi  in  tlie  police  courts.  There  was  one  criticiion  of  Mr. 
Henderson  which  did  not  apply  to  the  theory  of  the  system,  but  nthtt 
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to  {he  way  in  which  it  was  put  in  pmctice.  That  gentlemiin  apoko 
more  thuQ  once  of"  prLwnera  being  bniught  up  in  the  police  uourt,  and 
ntencecl  at  the  rite  of  one  or  two  in  a  minute.  He  (Sheriff  Tlioni- 
n)  tried  to  carry  on  ihe  buainecs  ot  hia  court  with  ali  reiuonable 
speed,  but  he  m'ver  conlil  attain  that  degree  of  rapidity,  and  he 
nvtlicr  fancied  thut  in  this  matter  the  Superintendent  of  PoUce  had 
been  npeaking  in  the  lanjjuage  of  hyporbule.  To  him  the  time,  per- 
haps, seemed  to  pavsmore  ijuickly  than  it  actually  did,  because  it  woa 
ineiilable  that  anyone  with  the  reapwaibility  of  a  judge,  and  dealing 
with  the  Uberty  of  his  feilow-eitizens,  ahuuld  refrain  from  I'ully  weijfh- 
ina  in  every  case  the  proper  sentence. — [The  Chaimmak  said  that  Mr. 
HenderwQ  was  i^uile  correct  in  what  he  atated.  He  himself  had  dii>pa-ted 
of  eighty  cjtses  in  the  conrae  of  n  iiouple  of  hours,]  — Sheriff  Co«rie 
Th"Ms(is  observed  that  that  rate,  however,  \vm  mil  quite  so  fiial  aa  that  to 
which  he  had  referred,  but  both  atatementa  aeuined  to  him  moat  retnurk- 
iiblc.  Thenext  piiint  tinvhich  Mr.  Ifenderaon  referred  waa  one  in  which 
he  entirely  agreed  with  him,  imd  to  which  it  waa  important  that  atten- 
tion should  bv,  cnlled.  It  was  that  in  mimy  ca«ea  where  a  plea  of 
guilty  will  tendered  the  magistrate  shouhl  make  it  hin  buMinesa  to  call 
wilneaMS,  in  order  that  the  whole  circumatances  might  be  gime  into. 
It  WB9  jierfeclly  competent  to  do  Kt,  and  in  many  tyiaea  it  was  highly 
Bspi-dient.  It  was  not  nnlrei.jueorly  done  in  the  r^upreme  Courts,  and 
always  with  the  preatest  ftdvaiilage,  in  order  that  the  judge  mi^ht  have 
the  opportunity  of  consiiiering  fully  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
{lUnixhnieat  which  it  wiia  deairahle  to  inflict.  Again,  na  to  more  time 
Wing  allowed  for  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedent-i  of  a  prisoner  whoau 
previous  eari^er  was  unknown  to  the  police.  That  was  a  matter  which 
must  he  lefi  in  almost  every  caae  to  the  heiiil  olficer  of  jMilice.  As  Mr. 
Hmderaon  was  aware,  it  was  perfectly  coinpetent  in  any  Scotch  police 
court  to  remntid  a  prisoner.  He  believed  it  to  be  competent  at  common 
law,  «nd  he  thought  he  wiia  right  in  sjiyingthat  it  waa  competent  under 
the  Edinburgh  Police  Act,  to  order  a  remand  at  least  for  one  week. 
There  were  cues  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  that  should  be  done ; 
but  there  were  other  ca-'es  again  in  which  it  would  entail  a  very  griev- 
1  hardship.  A  man,  for  inatimce,  was  brought  np  charged  with  par- 
ipfttion  in  a  street  brawl,  cr  with  an  act  of  dishonesty,  and  nothing 
as  known  of  him.  He  told  a  story  which  could  not  be  verified  at  the 
moment,  and  waa  remanded  for  tweniy-four  houra.  It  turned  our, 
rhap's  tliat  he  was  a  perfectly  respi-ctable  man,  who  hud  been  be- 
yed  into  a  breach  ol  the  law,  the  penalty  following  tipon  wliich 
uld  be  a  small  fine.  In  such  circumaliinces  he  thought  the  man 
o  had  bein  kept  ao  long  in  custody  would  hiive  aonie  reason  to 
plain.  That  was  a  matter  which  mi«jhl  well  be  left  in  the  dia- 
lion  of  the  head  officer  of  police.  There  was  one  other  matter  on 
ich  lie  wisheii  to  say  a  few  word^,  partly  by  way  of  explanation  and 
ormation  lo  those  present  who  weve  nut  familiar  with  the  Suotch 
Una.  becauKe  it  was  the  biiukbone  of  the  Ayatem,  and  without  which 
t  »yatem  could  not  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  out.  It  waa  this  :  In 
nties  the  police  force  waa  under  the  direction  of  the  aheriS,  and  the 
ectiooB  o£  the  aheriff  were  invariably,  or  almost  invariably,  conveyed 
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to  the  chief  const&bk  through  the  ofEirUI  knowo  aa  tlie  procunlor- 
iiscal.    Id  counties  this  whs  iDvarlahly  the  practioe.  so  timt  id  no 
queetioD  involving  discretion  the  chief  confltahle  hud  the  adraJiUge  _ 
coiiBuitation  with  two  men,  prBsumably  of  experience,  both  of  lb«iil 
certiiinly  trained  Isiwyera  ;  aod  on  the  princijile  ttiat  two  head* 
better  than  one,  there  was  very  little  chant^e  of  a  miacarringe  of  justic«. 
la  burghs  the  tlieory  of  the  law  was  that  the  magistnite  cnnie  in  th« 
place  of  tlie  ilierilf,  while  the  chief  conitablo  wna  under  t!ie  control  ttt 
the  mugistriite  through  the  prou urate r- fiscal.    But  in  a  Inrge  city,  lik« 
Edinburgh,  indei-d  in  any  large  city,  it  was  pnicitciilly  impossible — 
there  was  not  sufficient  time — for  the  chief  constable  U>  eonwilt  with 
the  jirocnrator- fiscal  or  magistnite,  and  therefore  it  wan  highly  im 
porbint  that  the  qiialihcntiona  of  a  chief  constjible  should  lie  thosa,  ni. 
merely  of  a  prscCical  and  experienced  policemnn  of  high  chsradrr, 
but  those  of  a  man  with  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  iodepcndiTiil 
character.    With  such  a  man  thi're  waa  little  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  a  consultation  with  the  ningistrate.    1(  waa  of  tlie  very  iiiiiKMt 
conseijuence  that  the  head  of  the  police  sliould  he  of  great  high  ch«- 
racter  himself,  and  should  have  that  gift- — not  piveo  to  every  man— of 
introducing  tbrou^hout  the  whole  force  under  his  command  a  lolly 
moral  tone.    Of  course,  tfiat  raiseil  the  ({Uestion  whether,  in  appoint, 
ing  chief  constables  and  superiniendentH,  they  were  to  select  practical 
men  from  the  force,  or  get  what  were  called  'gentiempn.'    Was  he  to 
be  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  successful  constable  ?    It  was  im- 
possible to  answer  '  Yes '  or  '  No  '  to  this.    What  was  wanted  wa*  i 
man  who  was  both  a  [mliceumn  and  a  gentleman,  for  the  two  thing' 
were  cerlainly  not  incompatible     But,  above  all,  what  they  wnntwi 
was  a  man  who  should  combine  with  a  high  morni  tone  a  taroir-faitt 
and  capacity  fur  mixing  on  fair  equality  with  those  who  constituted 
police  committees  and  local  authorities.  The  dilSculty  had  be«n  allud(d 
to  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  having  in  the  police  force  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  some  power  of  drill,  such  ss  wasfound  in  Irdud. 
They  bad  an  intense  objection  to  the  mihlary  element  being  imjiorltd 
into  the  force,  which  w;is  e^ntially  a  civil  one;  and  although  lie 
thought  it  WU3  perfectly  right  that  the  police  should  be  well  net  up,  snd 
thnt  tliey  aliould  be  ahle  bt  mnrcli,  couuter-miu'ch,  and  move  in  a  Iwlv, 
yet  the  niilitiiry  element  should  not  he  allowed  to  go  very  much  furilier 
than  that.    In  the  same  way.  jieople  in  Scotland  were  very  jealotio  of 
anythinc  like  espionage  or  undue  interference.    That  was  a  mattrr  in 
which  the  constables  themselves  had  great  difficulty.    Frequently  they 
were  told  on  the  occaxion  of  a  riot  tliat  there  would  have  bveij  no  mw 
at  all  had  the  police  not  interfered.    That  was  potiaible  sumetinics;  but 
the  fact  was  it  was  very  seldom  true.    In  a  properly  trained  pclloal 
f'lrce  one  of  the  lessons  most  eurnesriy  ineulcjited  was  that  consl4U*fl1 
were  not  to  interfere  until  the  lust  nioujcnl.,  but  that  wheu  they  did 
interfere  it  should  be  with  good  effect.    The  le(<son,  however,  of  for- 
bcarance  and  patience  was  one  that  every  mcmVier  of  the  police  fonw 
should  learn.    He  would  refer  now  to  two  utlier  matters.    One  wm 
the  great  iin porta iici!  of  having  a  general  superannuation  fund  f<^-r  the 
police  force.    It  wns  all  very  well  to  any  that  you  should  pay  your  ma 
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•t  mich  n  rate  that  they  could  nffbrd  lo  lay  by  for  a  rainy  ilny.  Of 
course  they  ihouUI.  An  ethical  propoxitioa  like  ibnt  wiui  nil  very  food 
and  right,  but  priiiiiiimlly  it  was  mere  tnlk.  If  they  paid  a  inmi  Iba.  or 
i7'.  a  week — and  thut  wiw  a  very  fair  wnfte  in  the  police  force — a 
c«nstnhlc  would  not  be  ntile  lo  save  a  shilling  a  w^ek  ;  but  if  a  super 
■annation  fund  was  instituted  it  would  encouruge  a  much  better  cliisa 
ornii^n  in  the  Ibrce,  and  produce  a  better  state  of  feeling  among  the 
mrn.  He  liad  to  expre.JB.  at  the  same  lime,  his  entire  coucurren<;e  in 
the  ciiggestioii  ihat  the  detective  department  in  Suntland  should  be  cn- 
aolidatcd.  and  have  ita  headquarters  in  Edinburgh,  or  in  uny  other 
larir*  town.  Such  a  plan  would  secure  concerted  acti'.n  and  other  pat- 
(lalile  advantages.  Lastly,  Mr.  Henderson  had  said,  in  sorafiwliat 
awe^'ping  lerms,  that  the  man  who  would  relbrni  the  criminal  law  of 
iSctlAod  wcmid  deserve  well  of  hiti  country.  To  that  propositiun  no 
man  could  fay  No;  and  he  was  sure  that  all  of  them  who  hiid  heitrd 
tFie  Lord  Advocate's  addreaa  to  the  Congress  would  agree  with  what  ho 
advanced  ae  to  the  great  desirability  of  the  criminal  law  of  S(!Citlund 
being  aa  soon  as  pOEsible  moditied.  It  viua  iiiipoMihlo  for  hitn  (Slicrill' 
Thcmsoa)  to  any  whether  ihi-  criminal  code  which  had  been  proposed 
for  Kiijitiind  was  one  that  could  be  adopted  purely  and  amply  in  Scoi- 
lund.  The  Lord  Advocate,  who  knew  beht,  had  said  that  it  might ; 
but  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  criminal  law  could 
be  oodilied.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr, 
Henderwn,  who  painted  out.  as  to  certain  aasm  in  which  blunders  were 
detected  by  the  ingenuity  ot  the  lawyer*,  that  those  convictions  were 
qnasheil  improperly.  The  law  waa  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  If  you 
were  going  to  send  a  man  to  prison  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  regular.  Let  our  procedure  be  simplified,  and  let  it  be 
atrcuntle,  because  it  would  be  a  very  sad  day  when  judicial  procedure, 
inviitving  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was  allowed  to  be  couducted  in 
a  i-lipshod  way. 

Mr.  G.  W.  CttrLD  (Oxford)  said  rhnt  ns  one  of  the  class  of  persons 
to  whom  a  gofid  deal  oE  reference  had  been  made,  namely,  a  county 
justice,  he  should  tike  la  say  a  few  wnrdit  on  the  subject.  In  the 
outset  he  desired  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr,  Baker  and  (■ir  li.  K'jttla 
for  their  Papers,  because  to  men  like  himself  they  were  not  only 
int/!rw9tiug  but  instructive.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Henderson's  Paper,  ha 
might  say  that  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  that  gentleman's  objectioiu 
to  an  unpaid  mngistrale  e.vactly  supported  his  conclusions.  For 
ioBlanoe,  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  of  (he  eKtreme  ipeijuality  of  their 
Mnteuces.  Now,  once  a  month  on  an  average  there  were  loud  com- 
pfaintR  in  'ho  correspondence  cidumna  of  the  Timca  ns  to  ineqiialiiy  of 
eentencea;  and  by  whom  were  these  sentences  pronounced?  Why,  by 
the  various  sli[ieQdiary  police  maglelriites  in  London.  Again,  it  was 
alleged  that  they  hurried  over  mief^.  He  confessed  that  in  the  bench 
lo  which  he  waa  attached— and  he  had  been  on  two  different  divisions 
in  hia  oonnty — he  had  never  seen  anything  like  the  hurry  which  Mr. 
Henderson  described,  or  anything  at  all  approximating  to  it,  and  yet 
that  hurry,  to  which  so  much  relerence  was  made,  took  place  in  a 
court  which,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  wua  presided  over  by  a 
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ohj<^u1.irin-i  t0t1ieual<~>riui)iitu  niiitriatrHle  wn^i  UDri.'uaoiiahle-  The  on«  wiulil 
In-aa  nti'innl  as  the  other.  He  could  net  lieip  tiiinking  thnt  there  wu 
BfiaiG  iaeijiiality  in  t*ie  sentences  which  Mr.  Htrndersim  himselC  dealt 
oHi,  to  the  police  and  the  mngliilnite.  Fur  instance,  nne  of  his  ob- 
jections to  ihe  presiding  ii!B;;iNtriili!  in  the  Edinburali  Police  Court  wm 
ihnt  the  cases  were  Wo  oft«ii  ttdjoiiriietl,  while  in  ibe  next  Beiil*rni-fl 
heniddean  exactly  contrary  oliji'ttioii,  cotnp!iiinin(r  thul  RUlIiciwit  lime 
WU8  lint  given  U<  make  in(]uiri>'3.  Mr,  Henderson's  objeiirioiiB,  evrn 
if  ihey  were  valid,  had  aiinply  rolhinjr  to  do  with  the  quf^stion  as 
VielweeD  a  paid  and  an  nnjiaid  iiiiiitiatracy.  Mr.  Hiiker  liad  rviuiiidrd 
them  iu  his  Paper  of  Victor  Hiifro'a  piclure  ol'  the  French  police  olBijer, 
with  his  morbid  and  instinctive  antipathy  lo  the  criniiuiil  claiwea,  and 
it  hiid  remained  lor  Mr.  Henderson  lo  show  ihem  that  ihe  highly 
duviiloped  police  officer  c.nuld  show  the  same  instinctive  autipulhy  to  > 
magistrate,  aa  aufh.  Coming  to  other  papers,  he  (i>nnd  that  it  wm 
regai'ded  as  the  fault  of  the  sysleni  that  eo  many  magihtrBtos  looked 
upon  imprisonment  as  tlie  only  pnnifhment.  He  himself  liini  ofltm 
lound  in  cases  of  juvenile  criminals  that  tbert' was  a  great  olijectioa 
to  imprisonment;  but  in  the  vusi  number  of  cases  there  was  littlir  else 
to  ho  done.  After  nil,  there  were  but  three  punishment*  which  the 
magistrate  had  at  his  comtnond.  the  stocks  and  pillory  being  niif 
entirely  out  of  the  <|iicstion.  They  were  fine,  imprisonrntut,  and 
corporal  punisliinent.  Aa  to  t!ie  latter,  he  nsserteil,  in  BpiWi  of  Sir  W. 
Hurcoiirt,  that  (he  whole  current  of  opinion  during  the  lasl  thirty 
years,  wheiher  right  or  wrong,  hud  gone  uteudily  towards  diuiiiii»hing 
i*or]ioriil  puiiishnient.  There  jipi>eiiTed  to  lilm  to  be  considenhln 
objections  lo  lines,  because  in  the  hirge  projmrtion  of  cases  if  s  man 
wan  Gneil  for  getting  dniuk  or  omiiDitting  an  assault,  the  puoiiJtmeot 
rosily  tell  Ufioti  his  family.  In  the  same  wav,  when  a  juvenile  cximinal 
wa-^  fined,  the  fine  did  not  come  out  of  hi«  pocket,  Vint  oul  of  the 
jiockets  of  hia  parents.  He  was  pcrl'ectly  well  aware  there  were  (w,i 
sitlrB  to  that  (juestion.  and  no  one  had  made  thnt  nuir*'  clear  tlian  Mr. 
Itiiker.  In  a.  large  number  of  caseti  it  was  etiitnently  desirable  ihul  iha 
tine  should  crime  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pareiitt.  He  (jriite  ndmitbH] 
that,  but  sliil  in  a  considtrable  nnmhcr  of  instances  that  did  not  in«^t 
tin;  case.  A  niischievous  boy,  say  the  son  of  a  widow,  anil  (farning  a 
weekly  wage  which  went  in  part  to  keep  up  the  hou.se,  when  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  lined  did  not  feel  the  money  loss  so  much 
08  bin  mother.  If  they  could  curry  out  the  views  of  Mr  Baker  with 
regard  lo  police  supervision,  [j^rhiipw  ihut  might  meet  the  ia>«,  iiitti- 
Ititing  a  eysiem.as  it  would,  agiiin.'it  which  there  would  not  be  the  eains 
objections  aa  against  fines  and  ini prison ment.  With  regard  to  ini- 
jirisonmcnt,  he  considered  tliat  a  good  deal  more  might  be  done  by 
eliort  r.ither  than  hy  long  sentences.  Long  sentence"  cost  thf  country 
more,  and  he  doubted  whether  they  had  the  same  deterrent  effect  u 
short  termi'.  At  present,  about  the  severeMt  puniidimeut  for  a 
modernle  offence  was  tliree  weeks'  imprisonment,  becau**  the  prisoner 
did  not  come  under  the  same  diet  and  tri'atnient  a»  thoiie  did  who 
were  undergoing  a  long  awtence.    For  all  first  ofleocett,  excrpi 
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enreme  one*,  iliree  weeks'  imprisonmciit  was  mtich  better  ihnu  a 
iifTPr  period.  Again,  what  had  been  miv\  about  the  police  and  police 
[lerviaion,  in  his  opininn,  pointed  to  this:  that  sooner  or  lutiT  a 
different  class  of  men  would  be  required;  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
more  that  waa  left  to  the  police,  the  more  neceHsnry  wns  it  lh«t  police- 
men should  be  a  higher  da'ia  of  men  than  could  be  had  for  twouty-five 
!))illia^  a  wwt.  If  the  system  of  police  MiiperviBion,  to  which  so 
rauch  reference  hud  been  made,  was  to  be  ca-rried  ont,  it  would  he 
nece»»r^  to  consider  that  point  rery  attentively.  The  policeman's 
poaition  was  nn  extremely  peculinr  one.  To  some  it  was  extremely 
irfcaorne.  It  cut  him  otT,  to  a  large  extent;  from  familiar  intercourse 
villi  hifl  iieiglibours,  and  it  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  he 
re'juired  very  kionsiderable  mitral  purpouc  to  ac<|iiit  himself  piMperly. 
The  man  who  pur*iieil  su';h  an  avocation  properly  ninat  exercise  ii 
»ery  Urge  amount  of  Belf-reatniint  and  oilier  high  qiuJitiea.  He 
Muld  not  but  believe,  therefore,  that  if  lhe»e  extra  labours,  both  in 
quantity  and  chnracter,  were  to  be' laid'  on  the  police,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  gtl  men  of  a  different  class  for  the  post.  He  did  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  undervalue  the  men  we  had  got,  for  he  considered 
that  a  very  large  propfirtion  of  the  police  were  exceedingly  etfi'iient 
ftcid  odmirable  officers  in  iheir  way.  But  this  in  itself  li.'d  to  some 
litnger,  for  magi=tratcs  were  oftsn  in  the  habit  of  relying  too  much  on 
the  ip-'t  tiuil  of  the  [lolice  officer.  It  was  a  danger,  however,  which, 
like  others,  could  be  got  over,  perhaps,  by  having  a  class  of  men 
superior  to  ihoBe  noiv  in  the  fbrce. 

Major  Itiisa  (Aberdeen)  said  that  as  chii-f  constable  of  a  Scotch  county 
he  might  be  permitted  to  make  some  obacrvntiona.  He  desired  to  point 
out  iwo  things  that  differed — the  diffisrence  between  the  English  and 
lEkolch  ayslcras,  and,  next,  the  difference  lietween  the  police  force  of  a 
KeoDDty  and  that  of  a  city.  Wlint"  he  had'  to  say  must  have  special  refer- 
|(nc«  to  what  he  had  observed  in  his  official  capacity  during  seventeen 
years'  experience  in  a  county  in  Scotland.    In  answer  to  the  question, 
how  they  were  to  improve  the  police  for  the  purposes  of  repression  and 
detection  of  crime,  he  considered  that  they  might  follow,  with  very 
pood  effect,  in  the  liues  that  had  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
In  the  first  place,  they  riuxt  do-all  they  could  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  men  and  impart  a  high  moral  tone  to  them.     It  had  been  well 
point«l  out  by  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  that  a  groat  deal  of  each 
nibrming  inlhteuces  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  police. 
He  must  he  a  man  who  had  the  power  eminently  to  control  and  com- 
mand men,  to  iiifinence  men  by  that  secret  influence  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  teach  to  nnv  man.    The  Government,  loo,  should 
do  all  in  iheir  power — and  they  had  not  done  il  yet,  beyond  raising 
llie  pay  of  the  police  force  to  a  certjiin  extent — to  enaUe  the  poliee 
authorities      ^t  hold  of  the  veiy  beat  men.     It  was  i-ery  properly 
pointed  out,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  reform,  the 
Govemmenl  should  organise  a  superannuition  fund  for  the  whole 
kin;^om,  or  for  England  and  Scotland  by  themselves — it  did  not 
matter  which.    Probably,  however,  one  general  superannuation  fiind 
would  be  the  better  method.    In  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  attract 
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better  men  into  the  fbrcea.  It  wns  all  very  veil  to  any  thnt  a  mttn 
with  cvri:iity-lii'e  ahlltinga  a  wsck  shiiuld  save,  but  thuy  hud  got  lo  deul 
witli  tlie  fact  thut  lie  did  not  buvc  any  more  tbnn  did  the  tiuui  in  ■ 
iriucli  higher  position  than  tiia  police  conubitilc,  and  who  hud  on  op- 
portunity i>r  laying  by  for  %  rainy  day.  By  auyiiij",  therefore,  that  ft 
man  with  twi'iily- livu  Bhiilincpt  a  wetk  ought  to  wve,  was  thruwinj 
tipan  him  a  reaponsibility  which  ought  to  be  burneby  the  Guvernuient. 
Tlie  next  thing  to  which  Mr,  Henderson  referred  wuh  tlie  ilirsiriiblenciia 
of  a  gtiBenti  detective  syotein.  In  his  own  way  he  (Major  Kosh)  had 
endesvouri'd  to  offir  soiae  remftrks  oo  our  detective  aystetu  when  th« 
Social  Science  Congresft  met  in  Aberdeen.  On  that  ocoudon  lua 
remarkH  were  but  frngmeiit*ry,  and  did  not  fully  indicate  the  whole 
system  as  he  fhoold  like  to  see  it  carried  out.  He  had  alluded 
'lieti  to  the  idea  of  Captain  ikfcCalt  (Glasgow),  whose  opinion  had  been 
tluit  there  should  be  a  central  detective  syHtem.  Though  not  quit* 
cleur  on  tlint  point  ut  the  time  he  reikd  hii'  prtper,  yet  he  had  come  10 
Bce  now  that  n  general  detective  Byatt  m  for  Scutlund  would  go  a  great 
way  in  improving  the  pohoe  for  the  repretmion  and  detection  of  crime. 
In  such  a  acheine  he  wouhl  not  supersede  the  employment  sf  detective* 
»;ither  iu  city  or  county.  These  would  have  iheir  own  sysletn  lor  the 
ordinary  detection  of  crime.  There  Hhoitld  be  a  central  olfiee  in 
Kdinbirrgh  in  which  would  be  gathered  tlie  moat  eRiciciit  det^lire^ 
men  with  ^e  BpeoiHltieH Teferrcd  lo  by  Mr.  Ifentlerson,  who  would,  in 
case  of  any  sm'ious' crime,  be  employed  for  its  detection,  «b  wdl  aa  for 
the  GuptTvieion  Of  tlie  criminul  ck<s  over  the  whole  of  Scollund. 
They  would  keep  a  general  hnt  of  all  eucli.  and  be  in  communication 
with  the  county  and  city  police-ef  SootlHnrJ,  and  in  general  coBunuui- 
catimi  with  the  T)eiective  Department  in  London.  Scotland  seeded 
Guch  a  system,  and  it  mu^t  have  it.  There  ehovld  not  only  W  more 
generid  co-operation  amongst  all  the  cities  and  cofintioa,  more  homo- 
geneouanem,  in  liict,  hut  a  detective  syiltem  which  dhnutd  pormrate  all 
the  corners  of  the  land.  He  had  a  case  in  liis  mind's  eye  which  illn*. 
■  rated  Uio  necessity  of  wliut  he  waa  urguing  for.  A.  crsid  anu-det 
wai"  conimttled  in  Glusgow,  itnd  Aie  murderer  got  clear  ef  tluit  oiy, 
A  oircular  was  seitl  nut  all  ov«r  tlie  counties  rtgarding  him,  and  ha 
I  Maior  Hoan)  sent  out «  oirculitr  m  his  own  county  of  Aberdeonjihire^ 
t.lie  TeDidt  of  wliich,  by  a  CorniitonH  cipDiinistance,  was  the  ii[jpn:beiisioD 
i>f  't.he  murderer.  One  of  his  men  in  going  along  the  roud  auw  a 
person  who.  'he  thought,  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  man  whoM 
doaoriptiou  4ie  hud  Tecerved.  Tlie  policeman  informed  him  (Majot 
BoiK)  of  this,  Olid  upon  receipt  of  the  intbriDHtion  he  rsbolved  on  doiug 
what  wtmid  have  been  done  from  a  central  detective  office  in  Edih 
^mrgh,  hud  such  an  organisation  been  in  existence.  Tlie  Glasgow 
police  still  thought  they  had  the  man  within  a  certain  ndiua  of  ihat 
oily,  although  they  had  used  the  ordinary  precaution  of  sending  hil 
desct'iplion  all  over  the  coimiry ;  but  a  central  detective  department 
would  have  been  able  to  send  out  men  who  would  have  followed  up  lh« 
criminal  from  county  to  county.  The  man,  via  it  ta  happened,  went 
circling  witliin  the  radius  of  Abordeensliire,  mid,  after  being  dt^gol 
during  nearly  Tout  duys,  was  caught  ut  lout.  Suppose,  however,  the  mar> 
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(itrft  had  gone  out  nf  the  county,  he  (Major  Hons)  might  hare  given 
tiiin  up,  and  allowed  the  pursuit  to  fall  into  thu  hands  of  thL-  uHjm^eiii 
coiinlr.  This  incident,  he  coiisideted,  showed  tlie  need  ol  aonie  such 
ijgpllznent  aa  was  aiiggeated  — not  a  large  furce,  but  a  body  of  picked 
igrn  DDiier  the  charge  of  u  chief,  who  would  b«  reaponxible  to  lha 
IliDrd  Advocate  and  receive  inBtructiona  from  that  otiiuiul.  With  tho 
ciprriencehe  had  of  the  men  with  him.  he  failed  to  eve  what  difficulty 
coali  arise  la  employing  coniitublcs  for  the  work  of  'jupervisioa.  They 
wtre  Tn*D  with  a  ftir  amount  of  edui'aliun,  and  could  write  out  good 
gnmniBticn!  reports,  wbtfli  were  received  by  the  sheriff,  with  relerenoe 
tu die  criminal  inform'itiona  that  came  before  him.  When  an  order 
«u  wot  out  for  further  evidence  it  was  written  by  these  men,  and  for 
liKDiiiaB luid  difcriminiition  he  {Miijor  Ho»it)  wua  quite  prepared  to 
ann  tlie  niujoriiy  cif  his  men  with  thin  work  of  !iu|>er vision.  Ha 
k^mpathised  with  Mr.  Mendarson  in  his  remarka  about  the  plea  of 
f  jnilty.  It  vioi  a  very  ^etit  pity  that  it  should  not  be  tiikeii  more 
liulice  of.  For  instance,  a  m«n  was  cited  to  nppear  ut  the  biir  on  n 
otnain  day.  and  paid  hiM  own  expenses.  Weil,  be  would  my,  'I  got 
pmtocalion,  I  will  plead  not  guilty  ' ;  but  whea  ho  found  out  that  ha 
bid,  perhaps,  a  Jasrney  of  forty  miles  baek  to  the  court  aguin,  rather 
itiu)  gfi  to  that  expense  he  would  plead  guilty.  He  admitted  lha 
Corr^Dess  of  Sheriff  Thoijison's  remark  that  the  slierifT,  if  die  mutter 
■ere  of  anv  impcfflance,  would  record  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  in  order 
liui  he  might  hear  the  evidence.  In  a  great  many  tnstuDcee  when  a 
mm  pleaded  giuky  in  the  sheriff  court,  he  whm  either  not  gtiity  or 
there  were  SDine  «iicum!<tancea  in  the  cuse  which,  if  brought  out  in 
eridcnse,  would  give  it  a  different  aspect. 

Mr.  WiLti.iK  MACPaNALD  (Ediaburgh)  said  he  feared  thai,  with 
Dtiljten  miniKes  At  hitt  disposal,  he  could  only  touch  on  one  featuro 
uf  the  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Henderson — the  question  whether  in  Bcot- 
Iiod  it  would  be  better  la  luLve  paid  rather  than  iinpiiic)  uiHgistrutea. 
He  had  tho  authority  of  tfce  bte  Home  Secrel«ry — SirKicharJ  Cross — 
hr  a^ing  that  sinoe  the  passing  of  the  Ap|>eiilB  Act  of  ISla  there  had 
been  lewer  appeals  trom  the  decision       imjMiU  tlian  from  paid  magia- 
UUn.    Thai  statement,  made  two  years  ago,  was,  he  thought,  s  high 
cuniplinient  to  unpaid  occupants  of  the  bench.    The  reason  that  he 
rote  to  speak  agaiaxt  the  proposed  change  was  that  he  oould  not  look 
"pnn  it  without  fear.    He  feared  wlieu  the  niomenl  caiue  tli«t  the 
"'"pirttnites  of  the  city  cesaed  to  occupy  the  judicial  bench,  that 
nometit  also  their  contiwj!  ff  the  police  force  would  be  gone.    He  bad 
'Uil  aome  exjierience  of  police  court  biii'iness,  and  ^  'Could  finy  that, 
"n withstanding  all  thtft  had  been  said  i>f  the  manner  in  which  business 
**>  harrisd  through,  the  great  fault  found  with  the  bullies  was  that 
'hey  took  too  long  over  the  cases.    The  sheriff  i« variably  dispoaed  of 
^'e    linsinesB  of  the  court  in  one  half  the  time  that  the  bailie  did. 
There  was  another  p»int  he  sliouhi  like  to  direct  attention  to.  The 
hwij*  sat  in  the  police  court  in  u  double  capacity — aajury  and  judge. 

W  there  aa  a  mun  who  was  expected  to  listen  to  the  evidence,  to 
■eigh  it        judge  of  its  worth,  and  tlien  to  administer  justice  ;  and 
.  if  it  woa  aid  that  it  bailie  was  incomiietent  for  this  task,  did  it  uol 
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imply  that  he  wiih  luiitt  to  sit  as  a  jiirymitn  ?    The  ar^tument  m  in 
clftar  BH  noon-du}'.    If  n  biiilie  waa  until  to  do  what  he  did  in  xht 
jiolice  court,  then  he  eould  not  hv  expected  to  net  as  a  jaTynun  in  tbt 
liiplier  courts.    It  miqlit  be  said  ihat  in  these  coiirla  there  w»»  a  jo^ 
to  keep  him  right.    Ho  there  was;  hut  if  jurymen  took  nnything  more 
than  the  hi n  from  the  judj^e,  their  places  in  ihe  box  might       well  ht 
sujiplied  by  tuelve  vthx  tiguren.    The  jury  should  tnke  faot«  from  tbt 
witness,  iind  t\te  \avi  only  <rom  the  judge.    They  miitht  be  lold,  a^in. 
that  ihe  police  court  jitilge  had  no  such  ft.<^«i)«ance  ;  hut  that  wasnotlbc 
case.    When  the  bnilie  met  with  a  dilficMlly,  be  had  the  Aswswr  tj 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  at  hiH  elbow,  who  van  iBvariahly  a  lesdini; 
Oouns(.d     He  lind  a  strong  objectiinv  to  the  po^■9ibiJity  of  power,  oaa 
BCJuired,  being  lost.     The  legislation  of  recent  yenra.  both  Conami- 
tive  and  Libertil,  hud  itll  tended  more  and  more  to-  plnce  jmwer  id  tia 
hands  of  the  people,  and  niiythintr  that  would  teaA  to  kasen  tJiii 
power  would  be  dajigcroiw  in  iiaelf.     The  very  Act  of  Pnrtiamenl 
wliich  regiilalpd  the  proceednigs  in  lha  |MiIice  court  was  framed  by 
magiihtrult-H  of  Edinburgh  ;  anil  yet,  forsoolb,  they  were  nuiv  laiiti  la 
believe  tlmt  tlie  maginlraltM  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  mI minister  thui 
law.    Some  notice  had  been  [nken  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  ilucnt- 
ps.ni.'ies  in  the  sentences  pitffied  in  ])oliue  courts,    lie  could  only  uria 
this,  that  if  they  watche<j  tiie   proceedings  of  the  judges  on  circail 
tliey  would  find  that  ihe  sentences  pussed  on  such  occaidoDa  afaoiM 
far  more  di*cre|Mincies  than  ibuse  pronounced  in  the  police  court,  with 
all  its  iniperiVctiona.    To  hie  mind  the  evil  lay  more  in  the  sensatioci*! 
reports  the  public  read  in  the  newapajiera  than  in  any  reai  injnUicn-J 
done.    These  reports  often  lead  the  mind  of  the  reader  away  from  tha  I 
real  facia.   He  recollected  a  case  in  point  which  cri'Oted  a  grewi  dekl  of 
Btir  in  Kdinburgh.    A  paragmph  in  llie  SmIkiiiuii  waa  Iteaded  '  FilUuij 
days  liyr  a  Bawbee,'  and  when  people  read  it  they  began  to  talk.  *nil 
Bay  it  was  a  shame  a  man  Khould  be  netiCenced  to  that  long  imprism^ 
ment  for  asking  a  '  imwbee.'    Now,  wlmt  were  the  Suets  1    A  sturdy 
beggar,  with  two  conrictions  upon  his  guilty  head,  was  brooght  bd'iro 
the  judjfe  eliar^^ed  tor  the  third  time  witli  the  ot&Jice  of  betting.  Th*i 
two  convictions  were  proved  against  him.  and  the  juijge,  like  a  '^'onblM 
man,  gave  him  fifteen  daya  with  hard  labour.    The  tinggnr,  in  retirina 
from  the  eourt,  muttered,  loud  enoupb  to  be  heard  by  the  reponw^l 
'  l-'iftt-en  rlwys  Ibr  a  bawVioe '.  '  And  «o  'iie  sensation  was  created.  It  wa* 
uertiiin  tlj*l.,  in  a  great  many  casea,  the  public,  aa  he  hnd  said,  were  led 
a>^r»y  by  the  newsjeper  reports.    Reverting  to  the  main  question,  he 
asked  the  Section  not  to  forget  that  the  judge  in  tiie  police  court  hod 
duties  to  perform  there  which  were  to  a  great  extent  laid  down 
BtRtule;  nnd  that,  therefore,  he  could  hardly  err.    They  had  facnrd 
the  extreme  puniiihmeiit  given  by  police  mngistrntes;  but,  all  thin 
considered,  he  thought  there  was  little  fear  of  any  scrioux  wron^  b- 
done.    He  bad  never  yet  known  a  cane  of  oppreswiim  at  the  police  (■ 
of  lidiiiburgh,  neither  bad  he  ever  seen  Bnvthing  like  a  d^ir«  on 
part  of  the  judgen.  whether  sherilT  or  bailie,  to  do  other  than 
justice  to  the  iiecuKcd.    Saggestions,  bowevef,  had  been  mndd,  wh* 
it  it'ould  be  a  great  blessing  to  bftvu  ciirried  out.  In  many  cuea,  a 
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of  fiiiiiv  was  tendered  by  a  miin  wlio  Bcort-ely  knew  where  tiP  was  or 
wiiKi  lie  WHH  Baying.  He  alw  ubjeEied  to  the  Bjalem  of  allowing  a 
}Nilice  conftable  to  relate  in  court  wliat  a  prisoner  had  told  liini  in 
inswer  to  (|i]i'etion8  put  on  beiiin  Jipprehi-nded. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WatlRnton  (Edinburgh)  «iid  that  what  had  stnirk  him  in 
the  present  di»^u»i<ioD  wiis  that  Dparlj  the  whule  ol'  the  tiine  had  bi?en 
Uikea  up  considering  how  a  chief  conetsble  cotild  best  instruct  hio 
mn\  to  L-tticti  thieves.    Tu  hiH  niitid,  thut  did  nut  appear  to  be  the  bett 
iiiiide  of  repressing  crime — to  eateh  people  uller  tliey  liad  coniuiilted 
ctimtv.    In  Mr.  Hendcrsun's  Paper  a  g<iod  deal  had  been  Fsid  as  to 
dtv  mode  of  conducting  business  in  the  pt.lice  courts.    Wliut  ha 
llwip'''  that  gi-nllemnn  wiiiiied  to  convey  was  this — that  the  p<i!ice 
i-ourl  judges  acted  very  much  more  tr»ini  ferling  than  from  iiiij  judicial 
knowledge  of  either  crime  or  how  lo  deal  wii)i  it,  and  co(is<'i]uently  the 
jiiiuDers  brought  up  at  the  court  did  not  siilhciently  sL'ind  in  awe  of 
ttvnii.    In  th^  lobby  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Court  he  h"d  heard 
ptuanen  rejiealrfly  aak  who  was  on  the  bencli  on  that  particular  day, 
uul  oa  being  informed  who  It  was  ho  had  heard  a  remark  such  as  *  1 
wisliit  had  been  aumeone  else  than  hini,' the  inipree>ion  of  couriia 
\iemg  that  '  eonieone  else  '  would  haie  dealt  wiih  (hem  more  leniently. 
Tiirtv  wan  one  gentleman  sitting  in  the  Section  tliai  day  (Slieriff 
Hiilud)  whom  he  had  iienrd  fipoken  of  in  the  lobby  of  the  police 
court  n»  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  remark  often  made  about  liim  : 
'I  would  rather  any  tnan  was  on  the  bench  than  the  Bherid'.'  This 
Nnply  nroae  from  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  was  not  aecHKromed  to  act 
fn>m  (eehng.  but  from  the  evidence  brought  before  him,    As  to  the 
«'Irp«d  hurrying  through  of  business,  he  liimsi-lf  hiid  tilly  times  in  his 
Mperii'iicv  (teen  100  men  and  women  tried  within  an  hour.    He  ad- 
imneii  tliM  in  that  number  there  might  he,  say.  Iwenly  "  incapables'  who 
Wi-re  Iriiii,  to  U[«  a  Scotch  expreasioa,  '  by  tlie  lump.'    In  tlie  case  ol 
lie  rcitiaining  eighty,  however,  he  appealed  lo  any  seiiwibJe  niiin  or 
iTBnij'n  whether  justice  coidd  be  meted  out  to  bo  many  human  l>ein|.'» 
I'llliin  tlia  hour.    A»  to  the  qiLestion  of  pleading,  it  was  not  an 
uotisua!  thing  tti  hear  a  man  in  ihe  court  saying,  '  If  you  don't  ploiid 
guilty  to-day  you  will  be  »[>  to-morrow,  when  there  will  be  two  or 
three  pclicemeD  against  you,  and  you  will  then  get  a  double  dose. 
Vou  would  be  far  betrer  to  plead  guilty  and  have  done  with  it.'    It  was 
not  Jin  mmeiwl  thing,  either,  for  a  man  when  placed  at  the  bar  to  wiy. 
Tin  not  very  sure,  but  Til  just  plead  guilty.'    He  lonsidered  that 
gre»ier  I'aciiitiea  were  wanted  for  infjuiring  into  audi  aima.      As  an 
eTidwice  of  this  he  might  say  that  there  was  a  mun  in  Edinbuigh  who 
hitd  been  committed  sixty  days  to  prison  with  hard  labonr  foi'  assault- 
ing his  wife,  and  wlio  during  the  Inat  tivc  years  had  been  over  and 
over  H^aiQ  at  the  bar  charged  with  the  same  offence ;  but  yet  this  mhn, 
wl»o  wiw  slowly  murdering  his  wife,  through  pleading  guilty,  only  got 
Bxrj  days  because  there  was  no  way  of  getting  at  the  evidence  in 
the  case.      This  could  be  effected  by  the  judge  not  accepting  a 
p'e*  of  guilty,  ollhough  the  process  would  take  a  longer  time.  In 
Kgand  to  the  magistracy,  it  was  plain  that  if  those  who  sat  on  the 
bench  had  other  biuiuega  to  atti-nJ  to,  they  could  oot  devoto  the 
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neoegsary  time  to  the  work  of  the  coait ;  but  i  f  more  time  were  devoted 

t<i  t'acli  uaee,  and  evidence  led,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  icacli  ^ 
caiixe  of  crime,  and  diapenee  juallce  properly  at  the  Mime  time.  IT  ■ 
iimii  would  inaiiit  upon  sjiendirig  hin  earnings  at  the  public-house  initead 
of  OD  hin  funiily  there  aiiould  be  some  way  of  getting  itt  the  root  of  the 
evil.  And  he  con^idcri^d  it  would  he  a  most  beneticinl  system  Dot  onl^ 
to  thranli  and  impri^Ktn  the  tnnn  who  thrashed  bin  wife,  but  ttw 
publicnn  iilso  who  made  him  drunk  and  was  the  cause  of  his  crime. 

Mr,  CfiAHLES  ficoTT,  Advocuie  ( Edinburgh),  said  he  wiahod  to  raak« 
a  remark  or  two  with  a  view  of  doing  juHtit'e  to  Mr.  Hender«on.  whoM 
nifunin^  had  been  very  iiiucli  niiBuiid«raiood  by  aeveml  apiutkem.  lit) 
did  not  untleratiind  him  as  making  any  objection  to  (he  exiatclice  "f 
unpaid  ma|.-iatrutes.      He  Hliould  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  un- 
paid niagisiracy  e.xtlngiiiehed,  or  even  diminished.     He  had  hwl 
very  long  and  ample  experience  with  criminals,  from  the  murderer 
down  to  the  pickjKickei,  and  in  every  court  in  the  county,  Itinti 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  j  and  therelbre  he  thought  he  miglit  mj 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  adminiBtralion  of  the  law  in  theue  dif- 
ferent courlfi.    No  doubt  there  was  an  adraiiiage  in  a  judge  bavine 
some  knowledge  of  the  law  he  admin  iatcrcd,  but  if  they  liad  « 
bailie  or  juxtice  iiT  the  pence  of  sound  Judgment  and  humane  principW 
he  very  soon  ac((uired  ex[ierience,  and  whb  aometimen  to  be  preferred 
to  a  }  oun^  lawyer  wiio  hud  not  the  eatne  exj>erience  or  the  eame  itoiiad 
judgment.    What  he  underatood  Mr.  Henderson  to  sa^  waa  this  :  that, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  police  courts  with  whicli  he  vioa  oc- 
(jmiinted  were  conducted,  there  were  certain  objeutiona  tu  thero  which 
might  be  removed.    Mr.  Henderson's  renuirks  would  not  apply  to  the 
^me  extent  to  Juslicea  of  the  peace,  as  in  a  county  the  jualices  had 
ample  time  at  their  disposal.    It  was  no  doubt  the  case,  however,  thac 
in  some  large  towns  polict-  court  cases  were  hurried  over  with  scundaiolw 
baat(>.    That  very  morning,  he  was  informed,  thirty-two  cAJtes  in  the 
Edinburgh  Police  Court  occupied  (ilWn  minuter — just  half  a  minut« 
to  each  ciise.    So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  there  was  a  |j;rievancs  to 
be  removed.    It  bad  been  said  that  for  six  month''  in  ibe  year  thtt^ 
buHinesn  wa.-*  transacted  by  sheriffs,  and  one  of  these  gentlemen— SberiP 
Ilullurd — was  aii:oug  them  that  day.    On  ihc^  other  hand,  he  noticed 
a  magialrate  (e.\-B«ilie  Lewis)  whose  conduct  of  the  court  he  bad 
often  admiro<!,  and  he  certainly  thought  it  would  not  be  to  the  pnblici 
advantage  if  the  servicea  of  such  gentlemen  w<>r>'  no  longer  taken' 
advAnru<;e  of.    It  was  perfectly  plain  that  SherilT  Hallard,  or  any 
other  sberiff,  had  not  lime  to  devote  to  the  police  court,  overw!ielmed< 
Bn  he  was  by  other  and  different  work.   This  rtate  of  multera,  however,] 
could  be  remedied,  and  that  by  harinK  relays  of  magistrates  to  try  thai 
several  cases.    It  was  Imposaible  Co  dispose  of  lOU  casea  aatisfnclorilyj 
between  ten  aud  eleven  o'clock,  or  even  four  o'clock.    Such  n  number^ 
of  cases  required  a  couple  of  days  in  order  to  be  properly  dinpoaed  of.^ 
If  necesHiry,  there  could  be  two  courts  sitting  at  the  laiTnc  lime.    As  to 
tlie  grievances  connected  with  the  plen  of  guilty,  he  did  not  think  refo- 
rruce  hnd  been  made  to  the  blackest  feiiture  of  this  practice.     It  was  a 
oommoD  case  that  a  pleu  of  guilty  was  tendered  by  a  panel  who  wiiLed 
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ttt  hMe  the  details  of  his  offVnce ;  but  tiiere  were  otlier  caiefi  of  a  worse 
kind,  and  he  himself  knew  of  one  last  aesaion  which  lirought  out  tlie 
real  evil  of  the  [>ractice.    This  was  that  of  two  yonng  peraonn,  a  hoy 
■ad  ^irl,  aged  fourteen  and  twelve  respectively,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  au  ofieDce  which  cousiatcd  in  the  breach  of  the  by-laws  nf  an  insti- 
tnlioii,  an  offence  reiicliei!  by  Ntulute,  and  were  neuteneed  to  imprison- 
tn*ot  and  afU-rwarda  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  live  yeara.  The 
boy  Jifterwarda  espUined  that  ho  waa  not  guilty,  but  had  been  per- 
"lukdcd  to  pleitd  by  some  benevulcnt  pereon  in  the  court,  and  it  turned 
out  that  no  by-laws  in  fact  exiated.    This  aentencc  waa  aiYorwards 
ijnasliod.      A  minor  evil  had  refTenca  to  Hcntences.    An  otfonce 
wdqIi!  be  committed  against  the  Public-houae  Act,  and  there  would 
W  sn  attempt  to  select  before  what  miigistnite  it  should  be  heard— 
■hetlior  before  Buiiie  Lpwis,  n  temperance  advocate,  or  before  some 
msiiBtrate  wbo  was  not  so  devoted  lo  that  cause.    There  was  only 
Miilhcr  point  to  which  he  would  refer — that  of  the  detective  syateni. 
It  <ru  advisable,  he  thought,  that  there  should  be  a  power  of  shifting 
d«[ectivea  about,  sending  ibem  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  so  o'l ; 
but  the  evil  to  be  guarded  against  waa  not  precisely  that  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  by  various  speakers,  but  one  which  he  knew 
fivm  experience  to  have  existed  in  Edinburgh.    What  he  meant  was 
tbal  if  a  detective  was  conlined  to  a  small  area  during  hh  lifetime  he 
wquired  friendsliipa  and  connections  wliich  interfered  very  conMiderably 
with  the  proper  dischari^e  of  his  duty,  and  gave  rise  to  inalversniionn 
vhicli  they  had  seen  illustrated  in  the  trial  of  ihe  London  detectivt»<. 
He  bad  heard  ^eat  complaints  in  Kdinburgh  from  merchiinta  and 
citizens  in  regard  to  thin  evil,  and  it  could  only  be  obviated,  as  he  had 
Skid,  by  shifting  the  detectives  about  from  place  to  phice.    That  would 
prevent  tbeir  liirming  such  intimncles,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  prevent 
their  being  too  well  known  by  nppeai'unce  Ui  the  criminal  classes. 
Afnttn,  there  was  an  obsiervation  made  by  Sheriil  Cnmrie  Thomson  that 
lie  had  heard  no  complaints  as  to  the  m/miigement  of  the  police  court. 
He  did  not  know  wlial  the  sheritF  meant  by  that.    Who  «as  to  com- 
pbun?    It  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  complaints  were  to  he  heard 
from  the  bench,  and  if  the  panels  themselves  were  meant,  Iheir  com- 
pl&inlfl  were  loud  and  long  enough.    He  bad  sat  in  conHiiltation 
sgaiD  and  again  upon  decisiona  of  Bailie  Lewis,  Sheriff  llullard, 
and  others  as  to  what  waa  best  to  be  done  to  correct  the  in- 
Jiisitce  they  were  alleged  by  the  panels  and  their  agRnia  tu  have 
com  mi  tied,  and  he  could  only  wish  those  present  hail  heard  theae 
consultations  in  order  to  show  them  how  extravagant  the  argument 
Iras  that,  there  were  no  compluinta.    But  the  fact  waa  that,  in  nine  canes 
out.  of  ten,  complaints,  however  well  founded,  were  entirely  nuiiatory, 
W  their  evidence  in  police  ciiurl»  was  not  recorded.   A  litlle  boy,  (br  in- 
**4a»ici>,  was  brougiit  up  and  j>liieed  in  the  duck.  A  policeman  stepped  into 
hex,  and  someone  elt*  stepped  in,  and  the  evidence  was  dissipaied 
ill  the  breath  that  emitted  it.  Nothing  of  that  evidence  appeared  atier- 
"xanla.     What  was  a  countiel  obliged  to  d<i  in  auch  coses?    He  Just 
'  Vou  have  been  iniquitously  used.    The  evidence  was  quite  in- 
•'ifflcieut,  »ud  1  do  not  think  you  are  guiliy.    But  there  is  no  way  wf 
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v^w:?*.'    WiiE..  r-.tr*:.'r»,  ::       »ii  ^i*;  "i=rt         ji;  sts-'A-'bIi 

T>A  'TT;l!t--,»r'-^  T--*:  '.h^  c.:;;;p!A;r.">  t^a:  ■■".-^i  dmo.  3kt>i>>  wwt 

rf. •rsy.-'f.i-.- '-~  il.^  fi'r^i  i^an  wtM  -™  — ir  ^  ^^(Ce, 

E^.'^^on''*'  n\  »al  h',*       n-z'.y  -A  r^^'-^-*        x-kc  13  vt  tt 
«x!rMiri:.ikrr  &  r«*.    I:       >:l:at  wrart  m:  jjct  zr  ir*  'Tiiin  a 
Vim  mW.  ti*  w.  :n!T!*- w  z.ti"^t      'T-l^ii^j  ivxn. — ^It.  Hisao- 
t>'f X «z:-!a:::«ii        :b«  -kl:.-  -i-ii.^  of       ■xirr  KL-ioa  ^emsiietla 

«M  irjnnl^is;  like  li-.'".  ■■r  I.v'-.'  a  la-.iti.    Ti-*  Caiiwfti'Sr 

iV  irty  iim«s  ^br  wiicT  ■KHJt.         *>;  «■  W'tn  ^tij  oai  of 

Mr.  '.'HABLEi  'L'- i-.;:   laif         *»  t  7t«»:  l-tal  y'  tni 

n^in'j-;  pr'yTt-- 1^;         ■»rr.-r.  k  wis  wm!*i  b*  ^m!-] 

Wfrthj"  'jf  <M-'^;*rsr>.r..  A"  or.*  ";tti*  •  Tr^i^r-i  TjaTier  wm  <«■! 
to  hi?  Be-if-.T-i  k-ir.       ■•r^::h  ■•,  -r^  ta-jei  v=i;  a  p.'.i'x 

so  thai  ::' Trtrvjns  Te-./iir-r  :  a-^:-:a-:*  iber  w.  '^.i  k::'>w  »h'iT^.  fcr 

r.::a  -.'i:  •■:  c  I'.l  r..:  rtl:  ;Li-i;-z  a;        t1=:-»  i«  if 

^^1:  v.ll  ■i-r.^'.-i  c  Li  I  ■-t  -'j'ij-M  a:  Sir.*^  tIa:**.  :a» 

•vj:-r^  ■*  i.  '-  h-1:'  ir.  ^'-.^  rtrr^-Ti  r.  .:'  ;riT.-'-  II*  irw  e^"-7 

n:::        ir.  E  :;.-.-j.ir_'-.  t  r:-.:.*r-  w-r*  i.-iii  ivth^  SLi^l-tri:^*  a: 
riT^  ■:■  tiio  or  "hri*  3  :r.  r.;v.         iii  r-a  j  -if  l'.rr>e  'a--::.^  r-ins 
ii-:.  sr-i  L'-r.  i  :.   v-rr  1  Bj:.k  ho'.ilir.  r-:;  CiTKr  al  the 

rs'i        i.ai  r^r.  n-.tT.Ti  ■iar,    .*:::-;/.*r  whicli  be 

it;-:.-:  :.j  K-T'iar.:  wi-     it  *  t--v  .irr*  ir  ojr;;o=      pir*>a«  were 
yris-.Ti  w^r-r  v:'  :rl.-!:  .^  oiRr.^r*.    1:^  zhe  cas*  of 

-  -r.2  '■■■ys  a-i  zirii.  ^r.i  w  .■.  crvat 

ti=;.t4:;j:A  •!■-(:  L  iLi-r.-.'-.-r.!  ::Tei:'  w«  a*  r.jV.ir.z  cmruK-i  to  ine 
?.ta^.!  --rrc  :>r  iire.    W;,err-.-er  ti^v  w^a:  th*r  were 

:  a-  jj  -L-'.iri'.  I:  arivtiiir.j  -Tc-ali  L-e  Ji::*.  ia  tn*  ca*e  of 
TTK  ,'f;i:?r?,  <ilt;.*r  :•;  w*v  of  '.ocls  c-r  »'jre:;— instead  of  im- 
ir*  c''.:->:;T.     wo'ii'i      1  r  i-rs-i:.;:. 

^■■-.•rr'f  Ma-:1"  N»l:-  E  i::.-  .r^r.  r.i^  7*1  .-  iVi-ir.ii  from  the  South 
T.nvJ.;  awriv  -wirii  ;h-;  i  i^i  :;.aT  K  iini-.-ir^'i  wa.;  a  mTal  sink  of 

ai-ru-^,  ml  ;h:i:  l""  r^rai  iive  ■.-rimir.ala  wer^  kn>:k-j  :n  tiie  ]>oti« 
i>'ir'  juca  morning  '-.■.■;k-?:i  Tvr.  ;iri  i  -iev-^r,  ■:'c!--.'k.  I:  shou'i  be  under- 
K-iri  -s-az  the  greii:  ina.->^  o:  ihs  ■-■a^-  wer-  rot  (i5'':r.i-eTi  invi>lviti2  any 
w.TU  iiiii-'juencT.  A  lar^e  r.uriir-?-  i..:  i.-a*M  wtre  those  of  old  women 
tvf  iwi  ail«<l  to  gel  chtrir  .-himritys  f wept :  eaerz'elii:  orann^-womelL 
^'iiHrKt*i  the  street  withth^ir  whe-iibarrovi :  and  shof^keepeimi 
•HialflnMidiar  nwb^eato  project  tudUf  on  th«  jwremeDt.  Tmtk 
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vonld  not  be  more  than  bnlE  &  dozen  really  serioiia  oflences  of  n 
nomm^.  while  at  least  lifteen  or  twpoty  cosea  were  tlioae  of  iucorrl- 
fible  oSenderB.  They  never  dreuiut  of  npkiag  for  a  trial.  It  wuult!  do 
Uirm  no  good,  uid  so  they  were  diapuited  of  in  buCcliea  with  perli^ct 

Mr.  Hekderson  raid  that  while  mOHt  annioua  to  iipliold  tho 
di»r«cter  of  the  city  he  niuat  aay  the  oxpknution  of  SheriH  Mdcdonald 
KM  not  allogethcx  conBiatent  with  tlie  leal  alale  of  affnira.  The  dasH 
ul  caws  the  learned  ttheriff  eauioerated  were  not  ihuae  to  which  he 
erred. 

MiM  DoWKiNG  (Vigilance  Aasacijition,  London)  said  whiit  they  hud 
MiiHder  was  whether,  nnd  if  to,  how  far,  the  powers  of  the  polira 
ouglilto  be  increased.    For  her  own  part,  nhe  thought  that  centrulisa- 
tinn  would  have  a  moat  injurious  effVcI.    She  was  entirely  of  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Verney,  who  greiitly  feared  any  extension  of  the 
poKfra  of  the  police  force  which  would  really  make  it  a  miliUry 
iviKni.    It  waa  tiir  better  to  entliire  foolish  deutsions  mid  the  stiip>idity 
of  a  policeman  than  to  fiice  the  t'lir  greiiter  danger  which  would  reaulc 
IB  extension  <'f  the  police  ajatt-ni,    Willi  regard  to  |x)lice  aiiper- 
ti«ioo,  she  confessed  that  ahe  rrgarded  it  with  grejtl  wuBpicion.  Sume 
iif  tlio  police  were  drawn  from  the  lowest  clasB  of  humanity,  and  to 
■Lf  in  an  unlortunale  oriniinal  that  for  three  years  he  was  to  be  under 
inch  wpt-r vision  waa  lo  place  him  in  tlie  power  of  any  policemiin  who 
tni^it  fome  across  him.    People  mig^it  say  tliiit  that  waa  not  the  cnse, 
biitsLe  knew  perEi-ctly  well  tliat  in  such  caws  tlie  policeniim  held  in 
"u  hand  an  almost  al'solute  piwer.     It  entirely  depended  on  the 
M»l  characier  of  the  policeman  whether  he  i]id  not  levy  blackmail, 
?r  be  BD  chose.    It  was  in  the  power  of  audi  »n  offieiai  to  ask  the 
nforluniite  man  for  money,  and  if  he  refused,  to  threaten  fo  denounce 
kin  lo  Ills  employer,  or  his  wife,  or  liia  childi'en.    In  the  hanils  of  the 
•em  body  of  police,  she  thought  this  power  was  frouglil  with  great 
ngfr  W  Uie  whole  (country.    If  they   were  to  have  supcrvisi.in  at 
I,  the  ptilice  iiiuat  lie  drawn  from  a  different  class  than  waa  ut  pr'jBent 
e  KiBB,    It  must  be  dene,  too,  witJi  (iir  more  seriona  consideration 
d  discusaion  throughout  tlie  countiy.    As  to  tho  detective  force,  she 
<|uiie  agreed  that  tliey  ought  to  be  a  »<pecially  trained  class  of  men 
undBr  one  ceclral  authority.    She  disagreed  with  wliat  was  said  by 
(nfitnin  Verney  a-t  to  rewarda,  hut  in  ihe  depirableness  of  a  Muperanniiii- 
'i"n  (and  she  was  at  one  with  the  previouH  speakers.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  Would  be  well,  aa  was  done  in  Pembroke  Dock,  to  calculate  the 
■agesof  the  policeman  on  the  supposition  of  so  much  for  wigea  and  & 
'^rtMin  amount  in  respect  of  the  superannuation  fund.    Such  a  plan 
"onld  keep  good  men  in  the  force,  inatead  of  their  being  driven, 
lirotigh  inadequate  pay,  to  some  other  employment.    She  distrusted 
*"    centnilisHtion,  and  counselled  load  eommunities  to  keep  sell- 
P'^ernment  in  their  own  liuiids,  and  not  imiwte  the  people  of  France. 
Bailie  Davip  Lewis  (Edinburgh)  said  that  some  of  the  alatementa 
IMr.  Hender«>n'B  Paper  might  possibly  be  mi»nnderislot>d  by  their 
'fiemU  from  England,  and  he  ahould  regret  if  they  went  away  with 
impression  ibut  they  were  not  cnpable  of  explanation.    They  had 
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heard  a.  ^eaC  deal  of  partioa  betna:  tried  at  the  police  har  at  the  r>le«t  1 
Bomething  like  sixty  or  eighty  an  hour.  lie  wished  it  to  be  undentMd 
thai  the  term  '  tried '  was  a  mi  eh  ppli  cation  of  the  t^'rm.    They  mra 
not  tried  at  all.    He  had  with  him  liie  report  for  1878,  and  from  ill* 
eaid  that  in  that  year  there  were  10,100  police  citsen.    In  i  la:^ 
number  of  these  caxea  there  had  been  no  trial.    Of  that  lO.IQO 
cases  2,7'i5  were  parties  who  had  been  taken  from  the  streeta  la 
a  Htiite  of  helpless  intoxication.    Their  case  m  a  rule  demanded  ml 
trial.    They  were  brought  up  in  batches,  and  ho  himself  had  d»-l 
patched  forty  in  a  couple  of  minutes,    They  were  placed  at  the  Iw. 
and  just  ihia  one  queation  was  put  to  each,  'Guilty  or  noi  guilty.' 
They  with  rare  esceptiona  plead  guilty,  of  course,  because  tberow" 
no  possibility  of  their  beiug  ctherwiae^ — -they  had  been  carrlel  im 
stretchern  to  the  cells.    It  must  be  observed  in  such  cases  thst  tlia 
ntagistmte  had  no  discretionary  power  other  than  to  impoie  [he  unifum 
Blatutory  penalty  of  5s.,  or  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  inipriuo- 
ment,  there  being  no  distinction  between  the  first  and  all  HubK^utni. 
offences.     Again,  of  the  t^ital  number,  810  wore  remitted  to  higliw 
courte,  to  appear  before  the  sberifl'or  judge,  and  these  iadividnal^  oT^ 
course,  were  not  tried.    Then  513  men  and  women  were  charged  nil 
allowing  their  chimaeys  to  tire,  and  in  their  ca^es  also  there  wainral' 
any  trial.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought,  that  he  should  say  thisniiiR)i,ii 
order  to  make  it  plain  that  the  magialmtea  of  Ediiiburgh  hud  Dot  bc(A 
fairly  represented.    They  wore  told  ih>it  the  remedy  for  the  ao-allai 
abuses  was  more  time.  More  time  for  what?  To  make  inquiry  7  Wli»r 
inquiry  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  liquor, 
unlesa  it  might  be  '  Where  did  you  get  your  drink  7     He  should  hketba  , 
present  discussion  to  result  in  power  being  granted  to  the  magr^lr.it«s  to  ^ 
Bsk  drunken  incupables  '  where  they  got  their  liquor.'     He  subnitttd  j 
that  the  plan  of  having  trained  lawyers  or  stipendiaries  instead  of  I 
nnpaid  magistrates  was  no  remedy  lo  the  state  of  things  complainri  | 
of.    Sheriff  Mallard,  he  knew,  was  prepared  to  homole^te  the  soiti-  ■ 
metit  thai  trained  lawyers  did  not  lake  any  more  time  over  case*  t'l  i'i 
unpaid  magistrates.    It  was  said  that  they  should  make  inquiiy  ti'.ti 
a  plea  of  guilty  was  tendered.     Now,  he  himself  was  in  the  hat>it(jl 
doing  so,  because  they  were  not  precluded  from  so  doing  by  reason  nf 
a  plea  of  guilty.    He  had  come  across  noted  criminals  and  othn 
parties  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  but  his  answer  to  them  had  been,  '  Vw. 
you  have  plended  guilty,  but  we  must  have  inquiry ; '  and  so,  what  vliii 
talking  with  one  policeman  and  another,  he  had  taken  care  that  th« 
sentence  was  comniensuriite  with  the  informarion  obtained.    It  W 
been  said  by  Mr.  Scott  that  he  had  sometimes  had  lo  deal  Willi  iiii;n«i 
sentences  pronounced  by  him  (Mr,  Lewis).    There  were  two  rulw 
he  hud  laid  down  when  be  was  appointed  to  the  bench— -that  h« 
would  never  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  prison  for  a  firft  offence,  not 
a  female  chai^d  for  the  first  time  with  leading  an  irregular  lifr. 
On   the  cnntrury,    if  he  found  this  wm  their  first  oflaiict  he 
remitted  them  to    the   cell;   and  by    dint  of  visiting  tbum  Am 
he  was  glad  to  say  thai  he    had   restored  many  of  ihem  to  lh«r 
&aiilies.    Agaio,  as  to  the  important  question  of  Haes.   He  aomeOinM 
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tiuinM«d  wtien  callt^il  upon  lo  inflict  Hdcb  upon  drunlcen  and 
wretched  hiubanda.    And  wliy  ?    BecauMi:.  ut  ii  gtmcral  rule,  it  iraa 
tht'  womnn  who  wa.'t  mulct>!d,  tx^caiiHe  she  had  Ui  raise  the  money  lo 
prt  the  tn%n  »t  liheriy  Ui  enio  hie  work.    Indeed,  lie  Imd  known  many 
CMBS  where  theae  poor  woufn  stripped  L]iem»elveH  of  their  petcictialft 
,  to  pay  the  fine  imjxiaed  on  their  drunken  husbands,  so  that  tliey  miglu 
■Arable  toga  thick  to  thtic  W'<rk.    Thia  Bvsl^ni  iil' fines,  iti  likct,  was 
PBoM  mischievous.    He  might  euy  that  last  }'<?ar  in  Edinhurgli  tlie  fines 
or  the  parties  i«nt  to  prison,  in  default  of  payment,  amounted  to 
Twenty-live  ]ier  cpnt.  iif  these  jinnies  were  males;  bo  IIiM  it  was  just 
like  all  Himiliir  evils — tliey  cfiuld  not  get  at  tl»o  real  tniDsgresaor  hy 
fines.    An  to  tlie  question  of  canlruli^ition.  he  might,  say  they  had 
bad  ent>U;gfi  of  ihnt  systein  in  connection  with  parochial  bonrds,  and 
more  recently  with  the  adminiiitratioo  of  prisons.    In  Kdinliurgh  they 
bad  had  the  most  admirably  worked  prison-board  in  the  kingdoiti.  He 
bad  tlie  honour  of  sitting  upon  it  fur  years;  and,  therefore,  was  able  tu 
«j  ibat  a  more  perfect  piece  of  machinery  could  not  have  existed.  But 
^■Ae  D«w  Act  of  the  late  Home  Secretary  tiad  ordered  them  to  raae  the 
^HisoD  lo  the  foundatioD,  and  erect  a  new  one.    He  held  this  to  be  a 
^Kut  unreajKinable  nuindaie,  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoaers  bad 
^Bccn  BO  excellent  that  there  was  not   the  slightest  occasion  for  any 
tilinge;  and  he  protected  tliat  measures  of  this  kind  were  reactiuaury, 
ind  tended  to  deprive  the  people  of  local  Belt-gi>vernmcut.    As  to  the 
mtltet  of  auperann nation,  ha  contended  that  until  they  hud  a  auper- 
unuadon  fiind  they  would  never  liave  a  Mtisfiictury  [lolice  force.  Id 
proof  of  tliia  he  iQit;ht  my  that  during  the  lnKt  five  year^  they  had 
btda  police  force  in  Eilinliiirgh  of  nearly  421)  in  the  agfiregate.  But 
iriog  that  five  years  no  less  than  or  nearly  half  of  the  entire 

ise  force  hitd  resigned,  against  the  wish  ol'  the  Buperinletident. 
ii>  reason  of  this  simply  was  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
litem.  i»  in  England,  in  case  of  di»iiblement  by  service  or  otherwise, 
hoped  that  the  Section  would  agre«  to  paas  a  resolution  reconi- 
ling  (o  the  General  Council  that  immediate  atepa  he  taken  to  niake 
iry  on  the  polioe  commiHsionera  of  Scotland  to  provide  for  a 
nation  fund  for  policemen. 
Ur.T.  BiiiWLCK  Ll.  BiKKH,  in  replying,  said  he  wialied  to  say  a  few 
nitis  on  a  subject  that  iiad  been  referred  to — the  police  force  of  Glou- 
ccit«nliire.    He  considered  that  that  force  was  above  the  average.  If 
they«nat«d  to  make  men  work  widl  for  them,  tliey  must  vouch^fe  to 
tbUDKime  degree  of  trust  and  goodwill;  but  if  they  called  a  man  a 
bruit  they  were  very  apt  to  make  him  one.  It  was  the  former  plan  tliat 
wai  iilopted  in  the  police  force  of  hie  county,  and  seeing  what  the 
nmib  hod  been  he  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  when  he  Imird 
•eveml  gentlemen  stating  tlmt  the  police  could  not  be  trusted  with  tlie 
work  of  Bupervi^on.    Their  chief  constable  wan  a  hiph-claaa  man — an 
sdiairid,  in  fact,  and  a  man  of  thoroughly  gentlemanlike  feeling  and 
F'™iple-    He  had  under  him  250  men  drawn  frum  the  '  lower  raiika." 
iorong  that  number  there  were  unquestionably  good  and  bad  men, 
I  ilio  chief  constable  foimd  out  the  good  ones  and  promoted  them  to 
Mr^eauta  and  superintendents.    Tliese  Wt^e  the  men  in  whom  all 
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llip  power  was  pinceil.  They  pmjiloyeil  yonngiT  poHcenwrt  to  do  u 
they  n-ore  bid,  Mud  the  trui.li  wiis  tliey  proved  themselves  qiiiu 
i|uali6e<I  for  the  work.  It  hud  imea  said  that  men  mlut  bo  verj 
wretched  under  jiolii^e  supervision  ;  but  that  voa  not  the  cate  ia 
GlouccHfershire,  Cor  ihere  the  men  oJwnya  mid  the  police  wwe  rwy 
good  frieiKls  In  them  and  gave  ihem  work.  Me  wished  thom  pTMMit 
would  remtinber  that  il  was  not  in  the  power  of  llie  police  to  hon 
«rimiiiBls.  That  wtis  obviated  by  the  triitli  being  told  in  the  fiiM 
instance.  Ab  Lord  lieiiy  had  aiiid  of  English  diplomatists,  they  esoiped, 
by  their  fair  dealing,  ihut  worst  of  nil  punishment — bi-iug  '  found  onC 
It  was  no  secret  thiit  the  police  uf  Glouc^extt^rshire  did  particularly  goai 
work,  for  they  were  trusted  and  renpectjsd,  nnd  this  was  made  apparvnl 
to  the  public.  He  hoped  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  police  would 
Uike  root  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  IlENoeiiwn,  in  replying  oa  the  diacuHMon,  eaid  he  inoit 
anxious  to  dinclaini  any  tendency  on  hia  part  towards  centraliiation. 
The  only  remarks  In  hi:i  I'apcr  which  eiiuld  have  given  rine  W 
II  mi  so 'inception  of  hia  viewH  in  this  respect  had  referenc*.  he  siip 
powd,  lo  his  Bngirostions  i'ot  cenlralising  the  Detective  llefjariment ; 
hut.  ait  one  of  the  spenkers  had  very  pro[)erly  remarked,  there  wu 
nothing  whatever  in  the  scheme  he  hud  propoimded  hnt  what  conW 
be  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  the  lociU  inde[)cndsncB  of  n  force. 
He  could  not  see  why.  if  a  thief  had  the  run  of  the  country,  the 
area  of  n  detective  officer's  o]ieriition»  should  be  limited.  He  did 
not  see  why  nn  ollicer  slionid  not  have  an  opiM>rtimity  of  going  from 
Cnrliale  lo  John  O'Groat's  alter  a  thief,  ifneceawry.  This  ccntralini- 
tion  cry  wns  often  used  to  Irifjhten  people  Irom  following  a  pnrticiiUr 
course  of  action  even  when  ci>mttLijn  sense  commended  it,  becnum  of 
(he  supposed  tendency  the  change  h.'^d  in  that  direction.  Sheriff 
Comrie  Thumeon  had  said  that  he  {.Mr.  Henderson]  argued  tur  titu 
appointment  of  stipendiary  as  agiiinst  lay  uja^strutes,  lie  admitt«il 
rhiit  the  remarks  he  made  were  ba.acd  ujion  the  varied  experiencf  li« 
had  had  in  different  pnrta  of  the  kingdom  ns  to  the  way  in  whicli 
justice  in  police  courrs  was  admmislered,  and  if  iLey  seemed  stroiisjiy 
warded  ils  to  the  system  in  Si^otlund  he  assured  the  Section  that  they 
were  citnsed  by  le(>lin<;s  he  really  could  not  command,  [le  bad  com- 
menced ills  career  in  the  iioHce  in  (ilaHgow,  going  thence  If  M.incliei'ter, 
where  he  had  spent  eight  yf^irs,  ncd  suhaenuenily  lo  Lecd*.  where  be 
had  ihe  command  of  the  police  tor  sevi; ml  years.  At  rdl  thi>fte  pUce* 
he  had  ciircfuily  observed  lh>'  mode  in  which  justice  was  ndminiilcrvd, 
nnd  he  w.ia  bound  lo  say  liial  ihe  comparisim,  between  thri«n  plwM 
where  properly  trained  inagii-lrHtea  presided  in  the  police  court*  ftnd 
cnvr  nbuudanco  ot  Time  to  their  duties  and  those  places  whore  the 
mnn;inIrHteB  were  being  conlinuiilly  changed  and  where  they  hoA 
ri'ccived  no  training  for  their  magiiiierifil  ditties,  was  mo'^t  uufnvoural 
Id  the  larter.  He  found  lhai  in  Leeds  (he  number  of  prisoners  broughi 
before  'lie  court  was  very  miicli  less  than  in  Edinburgh,  although  ir 
Leeds  th''  population  was  BOiuething  considerably  over  300,tJt)0, 
half  na  jtrest  again  as  r.liat  of  Edinburgh.  The  whole  day 
fre^uenrly  devoted  in  Leeds  to  the  disposal  of  the  cases,  and  j'el 
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bnr);h  he  lind  found,  aa  be  bad  said  already,  that  frequently  100 
ft^d  persons  were  dinposed  of  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour, 
ing  every  .illowaoce  for  the  '  drunk  and  incapablca,'  as  well  ns 
lied  casfiH,  ho  repeiited  thai  to  him  it  appeared  inifHiaaihle  that 
antial  justice  coul'l  be  done  to  the  poor  people  placed  at  the  bar. 
reral  of  the  speakers  had  hiid  enperieuce  of  the  mode  in  whiuh 
M  was  adminialered  in  some  of  the  iargpr  cities,  he  thought  that 
'  r>r their  remarks  would  have  been  withheld.  It  might  happen 
forty  drunk  and  incapubles  cotild  be  disposed  of  in  a  batch,  but 
e  same  time  he  did  not  npprose  of  the  procesB.  It  might  be 
every  one  of  the  forty  wiia  drunk  and  incnimble,  but  it  might  be 

two  or  three  of  the  numher  had  not  been  drunk  as  de,icribed. 
ikes  would  tjike  place,  and  it  was  always  desirable  as  liir  as  prac- 
le  to  li-aseu  lln^  chances  of  mistakes.  In  England,  when  a  man  was 
^lil  np,  the  officer  iridica'ed  where  nnd  under  what  cireumstiuicei 
ad  foojid  the  accused,  while  ihe  prisoner  had  the  ojiportuoity  nf 
ig  the  officer  such  questions  as  might  pnt  a  different,  oomplexiori 
le  affiiir.  It  had  been  truly  remarki'd  that  a  greut  deal  of  the  pre- 
Bysicm  was  not  so  much  the  lault  of  the  magistrale  bb  of  the  law. 
he  ijuestion  of  Etipendlarien  m  against  lay  magistrates,  he  admitted 

jUEtice  was  frequently  administered  by  the  latter  in  a  way 
some  stipendiaries  might  Cike  a  lenson  from.    He  believed  that 

o(*en  when  common  se.-iiae  was  brought  to  hear  on  a  ease  it 
Tiled  the  fancies  sometimes  bred  by  a  legal  education.    At  the 

time  there  were  advantagea  in  the  case  of  the  pro[>eriy  trained 
strnte — posaeased  of  legal  training  and  n  thorough  knowl'^dge  of 
rorld  (and  he  had  had  coiisiderable  experience  of  such  magistrates) 
il  tl  wiui  a  great  power  lor  a  m.m  sitting  in  a  court  to  he  able  to 
with  confidence  with  the  ciiaes  brought  liefore  him.  If  he  had  » 
t  in  his  mind,  caused  by  want  of  the  neceaanry  knowledge  or 
ing,  he  could  not  do  jttatice  wirh  the  same  firmness  and  ell'ect  aa 
I  Uie  magistrate  who  had  confidence  thnl  the  course  he  waa 
g  was  II  proper  one.  In  arguing  for  the  ceiilralisation  of  the 
jlive  Department,  Major  Koas  had  cited  the  cuHe  of  a  murderer 
e  BUch  a  system  had  been  of  advantage.  There  was  another  case 
*  own  experience  of  very  recent  date  which  deserved  mention.  In 
bui^b,  during  the  sumuier  months,  a  great  manv  hoitsea  were 
to  lake  care  of  theinselve.'i,  and  a  nhort  time  ago  one  of  the% 
SB  ha.d  been  entered  in  a  particular  way.  A  day  or  two  after- 
B  Another  h«u.ie  was  entered  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  the 
lar  left  behind  him  a  wedge,  sJiowing  the  mode  in  which  the  door 
wen  forced.  Both  bouses  had  their  main  doors  on  Hats  upHiairs, 
!ntry  had  been  gained  in  the  same  style;  and  this  cadsei!  him 

Hi-nder*nu)  to  n  nLark  that  there  was  only  one  bousehreaker  I'l.it 
sew  in  his  varied  experience  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Iifedr»,  and 
burgh  who  did  his  work  in  this  jiarticiilar  way,  and  he  had  loat 

of  hina  for  n  great  many  years.    He  set  hira.telf  accordingly  to 

the  nmu.    The  Glasgow  police  informed  him  that  that  man  bad 

scnteiietd  to  ten  yeara'  jieua!  SLTviimlc  in  1872,  and  on  im^iiiry 
e  convict  prLiou  to  whidi  lie  had  betm  sent  he  learned  that  ihia 
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m&n  hftd  been  libenlad  on  ticket  of  leave  in  February  1860,  pnng 
Liverpool  els  his  deotin&tion.  Tlie  Liverpool  police  on  btdag  applwAH 
let  him  know  that  the  nmn  had  once  reported  hiraaelT  tht*re,  but-^H 
since  been  Jost  night  of.  He  then  got  the  man's  portrait  frooL^H 
coavict  prifOD  uid  placed  it  in  tlie  hands  of  hii  coni^tableat  and  WKL 
days  sAerwBrda  a  lergeant  saw  a  person  reaenibling  the  photograipb/ 
searched  him,  and  found  him  in  poeeeiwon  of  part  of  the  proceed*  of 
the  burglariee.  If  the  centralising  of  the  duteclire  force  -were  carried 
out  as  snggesled,  simiUr  caieen  would  be  of  snch  common  occurrence 
that  in  cooTBe  of  time  evecy  profemionaj  thief  and  hia  chamctcriitin 
would  be  known  to  al(no«t  eveiy  officer  all  over  the  kingdom,  sod  iha 
occupation  of  profeasionaJ  thieves  wonJd  be  rendered  so  hiuardoiu  aa 
to  bring  about  a  aatisfiictory  and  much-needed  diminution  in  their 
numbers. 

The  Cbaibiux  (Sr  James  Watson)  said  it  was  most  impontnt 
tliej  should  take  advantage  of  any  snggestious  for  the  improvement  ot 
the  existing  pohce  system,  and  he  was  glad  that  Sir  Bupert  Kettle  and 
Mr.  Baker  had  brought  so  fully  imder  review  the  whole  of  the 
•ubjecl.  He  agreed  with  the  propriety  of  having  men  of  education 
and  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  police  eelablishmenta  in  the  country. 
The  subject  of  police  supervision  was  one  which  Miss  Downing  had 
exhiuist«].  He  had  put  a  series  of  qtiettious  to  Str  Kupert  Kettle  as 
to  what  be  would  do  in  cerioin  caae^  and  his  anxwers  were: — 1.  A 
dnmk  and  incnpable — fine  him  and  actually  levy  the  fine,  and  take 
bail  for  his  sobriety  for  six  months.  2.  A  boy  conricied  of  petly 
theft — bail  him,  and  take  bis  futlier's  bail  for  bis  bcneat  and  peaceame 
behaviour  for  two  years.  3.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  better  to  good 
character — -take  his  own  bail  and  two  sureties  for  his  honesty  and  good 
behaviour  for  two  years.  The  chairman  said  they  would  all  be  glad  to 
know  that  ibis  plan  had  succet'ded  in  England.  Ue  did  not  think  il 
could  be  put  in  force,  however,  in  Scotland,  for  the  simple  reaw^n  thai 
a  great  number  of  convicted  persons  could  not  find  bul.  Police  mjec- 
-vieion  in  such  cases  would  be  perfectly  meffectual,  because  the  love  o( 
drink  was  such  that  it  would  be  imposgible  to  restrain  them.  As  to 
the  genual  question  of  police  supervision,  he  thou^t  that  luch  a 
tek  would  be  too  delicate  a  one  tbr  the  average  policeman  Beside^ 
to  have  a  policeman  prowling  about  a  man  would  inevitably  destroy 
hia  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thouglit  the  Scotch  system  preier- 
able  to  that  of  BngUad.  As  to  the  queition  of  unpaid  magistrates,  tua 
opinion  was  that  joslioe  was  very  ably  administered  by  that 
The  anpaid  magistrate  had  the  aasstance  of  a  public  officer, 
the  local  <arciu&stances,  and.  being  generally  a  humane  and  consid 
nan,  bad  no  wish  to  inflict  severe  punishment.  Under  the  circu 
Ksncen,  he  should  be  norry  to  see  that  clain  snpereeded  in  Scotland 
He  knew  one  case  of  a  young  boy  brought  up  be/ore  die  magi.itrate 
petty  theft.  The  boj  waa  not  sent  lo  priaon  but  carefully  admoninhit 
and  told  chat  it*  he  came  hack  again  he  would  be  severely  punish 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  nme  boy  thanked  the  magistnile  far  th 
way  iu  which  he  had  acted,  and  told  him  that  if  on  that  oocaHou  h 
had  been  sent  to  phaon  he  would  have  grown  up  a  criminal,  w 
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be  succeeded  in  buBtneaa  to  &  conBidentble  exteut  At  tbe  same 
time  he  adiuitled  (hat  there  wax  some  truth  in  the  allegation  tliut  undue 
htiXe  WHS  often  witneiW'd  m  tiie  traniACtion  of  police  court  buaiiie^. 
As*  DingiHtiste,  he  tell  guiltj'  ol*  ibe  charge  himsell'.  MagiatnuteB  were 
*ery  olien  men  o)'  butiueje,  and  dtairoua  of  saving  time.  No  doubt  a 
grest  number  of  cuses  required  no  time  to  Fpeak  of;  but,  imder  nil 
circumstances,  he  believed  that  a  little  more  time  might  prolitaMy  be 
devoted  to  police  court  work.  In  thiit  case  it  would  be  desirublo  to 
iiKjre  maKiatrates  or  stipend iiirie?",  and  in  Ghii^ow  it  would  be 
dteiruhle  to  add  one  or  two  rti])endiaries.  In  regurd  to  pleas  of  guilty, 
be  hoped  thiiC  after  what  had  been  said  nonie  remedy  would  lie 
adopted.  He  also  hoped  that  Bomelliirig  would  be  done  that  would 
allow  of  the  piiliee  iiiiikiug  arrests  in  neighbouring  countiea.  At 
prewiit  tJje  limited  nrea  to  which  they  were  confined  prevented  them 
from  following  up  a  erimiiml  beyond  a  ceilain  boundary. 

On  the  moiiou  of  the  Cuaikuan,  ^'ooiled  by  Bailie  Lewis,  the 
feUowing  reHolution  wan  then  adopted:  — 

■  "nuit  tlii>  Section  recommenil  (lie  Counoil  of  Uia  Social  Scieneo  AjBOciation  to 
meoioriiilise  ibe  <^oTi-rniii>.'nt  to  ailoiit  mi-uBiirFn  la  secure  for  Sootlxad  ■  systSDi  uf 
wippniiUuatiuQ  for  tb<'  pullcu  offlcerN  of  thp  country,  a»  H  menna  of  impruviQ^  tha 
diaraetrr  of  ihc  force,  luid  ihereb;  udiltng  to  ths  secnritj  of  lib  and  property.' 


^^^B  JUVENILE  DELIKQtl&NCY — SCOTLAND.' 

r  What  Change  $  are  dfeirabh  in  the  Mode,  of  dealiiiQ  with 
^^^JuveniU  Delinqueni-i/  f     By  CuAKLES  ScoTT,  Advocate. 

PVl/'HILE  many  and  eDergetic  effrirtB  are  made  to  prevent 
Tl     children  from  falling  into  crime,  or  to  reclaim  them 
after  couvictiun,  less  atteniiun  is  paid  to  that  important  period 
which  iutervenee  between  the  apprehension  of  a  boy  or  girl 
charged  with  an  ofl'ence  and  tbe  subsefjueiit  result.    Ve"  it 
is  unquestionably  worthy  of  attention  to  prevent  the  brand  of 
criminality  being  stamped  upon  a  child,  whether  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  innocent,  or  by  the  unnecesBary  punishment  even 
iif  the  guilty.   In  making  it  few  reniarka  on  this  branch  of  the 
^'feat  subject  of  .Juvenile  Delinquency,  it  is  necessary  to  coin- 
'fience  by  noticing  the  position  of  our  criminal  courts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  young. 

Here  the  first  observation  which  occurs  is,  that  unfortu- 
nately, with  occasional  exceptions,  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
pi&ry  is  8ubstanti»Uy  without  any  function  so  far  as  regards 
juvenile  panels,    In  tlie  course  of  this  century,  previous  to 
'^75,  this  court,  at  one  time  so  formitlable  and  ubiquitous, 

'  Bte  7>o»™-(.oJM,  1878,  p.  378;  187S,P-3t!3;  1884.  p.  247;  1862,  i>.  S21, 
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g^radtially  lost  its  iiii|>ortaDce  ns  a  supreme  Iribimal,  and  nas 
to  all  iDtents  and  purjH)se^  nhovcd  info  h  corner.    Id  nume  it 
was  still  the  Court  of  Appeal  fKmi  all  iDferior  judges,  but  in 
practice  the  exercise  oi'  this  fuiiclinn  had  been  irinde  nearly 
impossible.    The  whole  aim  of  the  Legislature  for  3  ears  before 
hiid  been  merely  to  obtaiu  ease  and  speed  iu  the  prosecution  of 
crime,  and  for  this  purpose  in  all  summary  cunplaints  cjire  w« 
tiiken  to  enact  that  the  evidence  should  not  be  taken  down,  and 
so  to  regulate  the  record,  that  most  of  the  piix;edurc  was  hid- 
den from  observation.    The  ref^ult  was  that  iii(|uiry  into  the 
meriti«  of  a  sentence  became  impost ibie.  anil  the  grossest  mis- 
conceptions of  the  facts  were  pinced  beyond  the  |m?sibiliry  of 
correction.    Furlher,  even  the  most  imiwrtant  blunders  in  law 
could  not  be  detected,  for  these,  in  most  cases,  in  order  to  be 
understood  required  in  the  first  place  a  knowledge  of  the  factf. 
This  wns  the  position  of  matters  even  in  those  tribunals  where 
unpaid,  untrained,  and  often  entirely  inexperienced  niiigistrat€S 
ruled  the  fates  and  fulure  lives  of  all  broiigiit  before  them, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty.    In  tJie  Shenft  Courts,  no  doubt, 
when  the  causes  were  not  summary,  a  jury  intervened,  and 
undoubtedly  gave  a  certain  guarantee  for  faimciTS.  but  the  con- 
viction when  once  obtained  was  praclically  final,  and  the  gross- 
est blunders  could  only  be  corrected  by  the  illogical  process 
of  an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.    Generally,  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  ihe  High  Court  was  limited  to  sopie  error 
accidentally  committed  in  drawing  the  complaint,  or  in  wilting 
the  few  formal  interlocutors  thai  required  to  be  recorde<l. 
Occafionally,  under  ihia  system  some  serious  question  came 
almost  by  chance  to  be  determined,  but  for  the  most  pan  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  this  ancient  tribunal,  which  represented 
tJie  Koyal  Justiciar  of  Scothmd,  was  directed  to  matters  wbidi 
so  far  as  regarded  the  real  merits  of  the  process,  were  absi 
lutely  frivolous  and  indifferent.     The  point  that  really  cor 
c«rneil  an  innocent  prisoner  appealing  to  the  Highest  Court 
and  the  only  pomt  of  real  im]iortfince  so  far  as  his  particular 
onse    was    concerned,  was  whether  the  inferior  judge  had 
rightiy  convicted  him  upon  the  evidence.    But  this  was  the 
one  point  on  which  no  inquiry  could  tiike  place,  and  the  whol 
energies  of  a  Court  consisting  of  seven  supreme  judges,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  President  and  Lord  .Justice  Clerk,  wen 
wnsted  in  deciding — whether  the  prosecutor  had  accidentally 
omitted  some  word  from  an  indictment,  whether  the  judge  hn'i 
couiniiited  some  technical  eiTorin  the  sentence,  whetherlhepaueL 
had  got  twenty-four  or  some  other  number  of  hours  ti>  preparc_ 
Or  other  like  jioints,  which,  iu  nine-ieuths  of  the  cases,  liatk_ 
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nothing  to  do,  and  were  not  even  pretended  to  have  anjthinj^ 
to  do,  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  jirisoner  at  all.  Some- 
times,  in  cases  where  the  Judges  strongly  suspected  injustice  or 
mistake,  they  made  desperate  effurta  tj>  correct  it  by  supposing 
some  kind  of  malice  or  will'ul  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
magtstrnte,  where  there  was  nothing  but  wrong-healleclneaa,  iir 
by  giving  an  inordinate  importance  to  some  technicality.  But 
in  general  the  anttqtiatcd  and  touthicss  tribunal  nmsticated  as 
it  best  could  the  meagre  fare  that  was  submitted  to  it. 

The  Summary  Proaei'utiona  Appeals  (  Scotland)  Act,  1875: 
made  an  important  alteration  in  this  absurd  condition  of  mai- 
lers by  compelling  the  inferior  judge,  where  required  to  do  so.  to 
Mate  a  Special  Case,  setting  forth  the  fact-^  and  the  grounds  of 
his  determination,  and  this  h.as  already  had  im[Krrtant  etfecfs  iti 
(irotecting  the  young.    The  law  has  not  yet,  however,  bad  the 
Courage  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  give  in  all  seriona 
cases  a  review  upon  the  facts.    The  want  of  this  remedy  has 
Imd  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  inferior  magistrate  and 
iin  the  Supreme  Court  itself.    The  former  feels  that  he  in 
Tirlually  beyond  control  in  any  view  of  the  evidence  he  may 
choose  to  form,  while  the  supreme  judges,  and  those  who  plead 
More  them,  are  led  into  most  ailiticial  and  unwholesome  notions 
if  what  is  really  important  in  the  causes  brought  before  tbeni. 
They  make-believe  to  think,  what  is  contrary  to  univereal  ex- 
perience, that  the  inferior  judge  bas  little  chance  of  misapprc- 
iieadjng  the  proof,  or  they  are  led  by  circumstances  to  liKik 
ii|>«.»n  that  a«  a  matter  of  less  iniixu  tance  than  some  ti-ifling 
error  ui  the  procedure.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  both  for 
the  prisoner  and  the  State,  though  correctness  in  [>oiat  of  law 
is    unquestionably  of  iiniKJrtanee.  the  question  of  the  panel's 
guilt  or  innocence  is  of  much  more  imjiortance.  and  is  indeed 
the  only  substanlial  matter  to  be  determined.     We  will  nfter'- 
wards  revert  Ui  this  point  in  it^  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  original  juris<iiction  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had 
siso  becume  disorganised,  and  in  this  department  it  cannot  he 
M»i<!  that  much  improvement  baa  taken  place.  If  any  intelli- 
gotii  layman  were  asked  to  define  the  kind  of  cases  that  ought 
to  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  so  well  manned  and  so  highly 
q»ialified,  he  would  certainly  include  within  the  category,  first, 
ca  tises  of  ditficulty  in  point  of  law :  second,  those  of  complica- 
te *n  in  point  of  evidence ;  third,  those  which  from  their  great 
na^tinna]  importance  or  other  like  characteristics  ought  to  lie 
decided  in  the  central  tribunal,  and  within  view  of  the  entire 
Ux^tiun;  and  lastly,  causes  otherwise  of  importance  where  it  is 
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desirable  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the  protection  of  the 
High  Court,  free  from  all  hurry,  and  silting  cloae  to  the  Btiire* 
of  learning  which  former  ages  have  laid  up.  In  point  itf 
fact,  however,  these  consii]en;tion9  have  vei-y  little  weight  in 
the  matter;  llie  character  of  the  possible  sentence  i»  alniort 
Bolely  regarded ;  and  most  of  the  time  of  this  solemn  tribunal 
IB  occupied  in  the  trial  of  trumpery  oU'encea,  committt-d  by 
habituul  and  repeatedlv  convicted  thieves.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  soe  a  j-u<Jge  of  great  eminence  and  a  jury  of  re«pectabl< 
merchants  engaged  all  day  trying  some  paltrj-  fKillce  ca«e.  euch 
as  the  theft  of  a  petticoat  or  a  horse  cloth,  or  aotne  offence 
committed  upon  a  person  who  hud  got  luuiself  intoxiciUcd,  or 
had  wandered  into  a  place  of  cuieslionable  repute.  »nd  that 
for  tK>  other  reason  than  that  the  crimin^ii  iiad  cnintnitted  soni« 
similar  offence  half  a  docen  times  before,  and  might  [loasibly 
sulfer  a  sentence  considered  l«o  severe  for  the  |)owcr9  of  ao 
inferior  judge.  Occasionally  tlie  souator,  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  position,  cannot  lefniin  from  ex|)re»sing  his  feelings  ojieii'y, 
and  has  been  known  after  a  long  investigation  to  award  the 
prisoner  a  sentence  of  sixty  days'  imprisonment.  ^\  hile  these 
follies  are  being  enacted,  not  only  are  causes  of  the  ulinosl 
complexity  and  the  highest  iinpoi'Iance  diepoaed  of  is  the  In- 
ferior t^ourt^r  at  Cirotiit,  sometimes  with  most  etuharnLssine 
resulta,  hut,  what,  is  worse,  the  most  imjiortant  and  del^ate  of  all 
cases,  the  first  convictions  of  young  children  for  seriima  crimes, 
are  hnnied  thrtiuijh  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  lowest  court*, 
and  under  regulations  that  are  skilfully  devised  to  exclude 
any  inveBtiga.tk>n  into  injustice. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  mere  possible  ee^erity  of  the 
sentence  cannot  be  considered  in  a  country  Hke  this  as  the 
teat  of  the  importance  of  a  cause.    No  doubt  it  may  be  in 
one  sense  important  to  a  man,  living  liy  ihefit  ur  robbery,  to 
keep  as  long  as  (wssible  in  a  position  adiitilliag  of  his  bu»ineM 
being  carried  on ;  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  importance  whic^ 
the  public  can  be  expected  to  appreciate.    In  the  ordinur 
run  of  these  trials  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  the  l«"r  c 
the  evidence,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  should  be  at  one 
bundled  olF  to  the  sherilf,  "r  even  V.\  the  police  inagistrate 
and  their  places  in  the  High  Court  supplied  by  more  di 
cult  and  momentous  prosecutions    \ow,  how  are  childr 
treated  in  comparison  with  these   hardened  and  pampe 
scoundrels?    It  cuunnt,  we  think,  he  for  a  moment  diapu 
that  the  most  im^Kirtant  of  all  causes  are  those  where  it 
sought  for  the  first  time  to  mark  a  respeciahle  person, 
particularly  a  helpless  hoy  or  girl,  with  the  bluck  brand- 
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ifceft.  When  this  is  once  bunied  into  them,  never  Hgain  hy 
any  human  effort  can  it  be  thoroughly  eradicaleiJ.  Phiiaii- 
rojiy  may  atniggle  and  religion  do  its  best,  and  they  may 
ini-liiiieft  accomjihsh  sijnicthing,  but  tliey  can  never  place 
the  child  on  the  same  vantage  ground  he  occupied  belbve. 
The  length  of  the  sentence  mailers  tKithing.  It  may  he  twenty- 
four  days  or  twenty-four  hours,  or  if  that  were  competent  it 
ight  be  Iwenly-four  minutes  :  it  is  of  little  consequence.  The 
ild  is  a  thief  from  that  lime  forth.  In  every  quarrel  at  play 
}iis  companions  eall  it  to  him ;  in  the  workshup,  if  he  venches  it, 
hstt  fellow -apprentices  give  him  a  wide  berth  ;  when  he  beoomea 
man  a  respectable  girl  will  not  look  at  him  ;  his  fellow-work- 
en  hold  aloof,  or  at  least  he  thinks  that  they  do ;  his  master 
and  foreman  watch  his  doings  more  carefully  ;  in  the  witness- 
box  the  conviction  is  wvung  from  his  reluctant  lips  in  crosa- 
exaniination,  nay,  in  the  silent  dcijlha  of  his  own  heart  the 
horrible  word  thief  is  perpetually  echoing.  It  ia  consequences 
Mch  as  these  that  make  a  first  conviction  terrible,  and  that 
nmler  it  imperative  that  the  utmost  skill  of  the  law  should 
DC  exercised  to  prevent  it  being  recorded  wrongfully. 

Niiw  what  if  the  aeiual  state  of  procedure  in  regard  to 
juvenile  panels?  The  habitual  criminal  is  defended  by  learned 
counsel  who  are  asHigned  to  him  by  the  court  free  of  cost  ;  he 
is  tried  dcliherately  and  impartially  by  fifteen  citizens  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  respectable  classes  of  the  community;  hia 
interests  are  watched  over  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Tribunal.  But  what  of  the  child?  The  little  fellow  is  hurried 
up  before  some  petty  court,  i>erhaps  before  some  magistrate, 
who  may  be  ju^t  as  well  as  merciful,  but  who  ia  entirely  un- 
trained in  weighing  evidence,  and  may  have  hurried  from 
his  shop  or  his  oBice  to  discharge  the  most  delicate  of  duties. 
We  do  not  know  how  matters  generally  stand  m  regard  to 
giving  notice  to  the  parents  or  relatives,  but  we  know  that 
en  DO  notice  whatever  is  given,  and  a  case  occurred  only 
cently,  where  a  father  heard  for  the  Urst  time,  in  reading  the 
eniiig  paper,  of  hie  boy  being  sent  for  five  years  to  a  re- 
rmatory,  for  an  alleged  ofieuce  committed  in  a  public  institu- 
tion where  he  whs  a&  inmale.  A  complaint  is  read  over  to  the 
child  which  he  cannot  pos^iibly  understand  or  at  least  appreciate, 
ind  if  he  does  not  ask  for  time,  he  is  at  once  tried  then  and 
there.  He  has  no  defender  assigned  to  him.  He  cannot 
possibly  defend  himself  A  boy  or  girl  cannot  appreciate  the 
iaclB  which  either  tell  for  or  against  tliem.  They  neither 
know  what  to  slate  nor  how  to  prove  it  if  they  did.  The 
judge  may  and  doubtless  will  do  what  he  con  to  act  us  counsel 
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for  them,  hut  he  will  atlempt  an  im possibility,  as  he  knom 
nothing  of  the  faots  except  what  ihe  prosecution  lays  before 
bini.  The  proseciitoi  goes  through  his  dif>mal  duty ;  a  [Kjliceroan 
or  two  step  into  the  box,  and  prove  the  case,  or  are  supposed  to 
prove  it;  aud  often  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  panel  is  a  thief 
for  once  and  for  ever,  and  the  evidence  on  which  the  conviction 
was  based  bus  poised  away  into  the  air,  dissipated  with  ibe 
breath  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  it.  All  the  judges  in  Great 
liritaiu  and  all  the  churches  to  boot  cunnot  [ilacc  the  hapleM 
creature  where  he  was  half  an  hour  before.  At  the  time  pro- 
bably he  only  fears  the  gaol,  and  cries  bitterly  as  he  enters  iti 
iron  jK>rlals,  It  is  only  as  he  grows  older  that  the  more  ter- 
rible consequences  disclose  themselves.  As  regards  these  mo*l 
jiitiable  of  alt  cases,  the  Supreme  Criminal  Tribunal,  unless  by 
good  luck  an  error  in  law  has  been  committed,  and  some  one 
haa  taken  the  trouble  to  unearth  it,  is  absolutely  without  a 
function.  If  the  child  had  been  old  enough  to  have  some 
paltry  debt  due  to  him.  he  would  have  had  the  matter  triwl 
before  a  professional  judge  highly  educated  and  iborotighly 
trained.  He  would  have  had  tiie  evidence  carefully  recorded 
by  a  shorthand  writer.  He  would  have  had  the  assiptance  "f 
skilful  professional  advisers,  and  he  might  have  appealeil  Ironi 
any  judgment  against  him.  first  to  the  sheriff",  and  after  that  to  a 
division,  consisting  of  four  supreme  judges.  If  the  debt  had 
been  more  considerable,  he  might  have  appealed  still  fartliw 
to  the  House  of  Lord^.  Such  is  the  different  regard  paid  in 
this  country  to  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  lo  characieri; 
liberty,  and  position  on  the  other. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  after  sitting  for  a  few  day* 
in  a  police  court,  wouhl  venture  to  nOirm  that  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  young  children  are  not  found  guilty  when  they 
are  innocent ;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  there  is  a  serioua  evil 
which  it  is  necessary    to    minimise    as    much    as  jioseible. 
But  there  is  another  remark  which  it  is  reijiiisite  to  make  in 
discussing  the  relation  of  children  to  the  criminal  law.     It  u 
often  forgotten  that  the  conceptions  of  a  vonng  boy  or  girl  in 
regard  to  crime  must  necessarily  be  very  different  from  tbosft 
of  a  toleraVdy  irilclligent  adult.    They  cannot  [Kissiblv  bm 
any  correct  idea  of  its  evil  effects  upon  the  .State,  or  upon  otht 
citizens,  or  even  upon  themselves;  conceptiniis  which  are  *■ 
important  in  defining  to  the  mature  mind  the  character  oP^ 
crime,  explaining  its  essence,  and  making  its  evil  visible^  I» 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  even  where  the  cluld  lias  noK 
been  neglected,  an  offence  agiunst  the  law  can  only  appear  ta 
bis  immature  wind  rb  something  piulubited  for  rt;a^ug  w 
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•Itogether  escape  his  powers  of  nnalyBiB.    Further,  it  must  be 
exiremely  difficult  for  any  child,  who  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  is  in  a  mental  condition  verj-  analogous  to  that  of  un- 
civilised races,  to  realise  the  idea  of  jtroperty  in  articles  which 
ireuot  in  the  actual  natural  possession  of  the  owner.    If  one 
we  Irving  to  alretch  back  his  memory  to  the  obscure  times 
of  hiB  uhildhood,  he  would  probahly  remcmher  that  in  those 
tlistaut  days  he  had  formed  no  distinct  idea  of  property  in  aiiy- 
tlilug  B  hich  grew  in  au  unenclosed  field,  and  probably  regarded 
tlie  i'nrmer,  or  his  servants  who  frightened  him  away,  as 
tyrant?  who  held  their  vantage  Lrronnd  merely  by  the  supe- 
riority of  physical  ptnver.    Un  the  other  hand,  an  untrained 
or  uneducated  child  has  no  definite  conceptions  of  crime  at 
ali.  while  many  are  actually  taught  to  consider  snme  offences, 
such  as  theft,  as  positively  praiseworthy,  and  the  means  of  as- 
Bisling  iheir  parents  to  gain  their  daily  bread.  Considerations 
like  these  are  apt  to  strike  us  with  overpowering  force  when 
w«  read  of  a  young  boy  or  girl  being  sent  fourteen  days  to  gaol 
iiirftealing  a  turnip;  and  we  at  once  recognise  the  imperative 
necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  suehan 
•hiise.     Of  course  there  always  recur  in  regard  to  children 
tfitf  same  considerations  that  have  given  rise  to  so  much  diffi- 
ciilly  in  courts  in  regard  to  persons  of  weak  mind — namely, 
tliat  it  is  positively  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  criminal 
Jirsctices.  and  that  wherever  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  re- 
itrained  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  there  is  room  for  its  ap- 
plication.   At  the  same  time  it  cannot  and  ought  never  to  be 
lorgotien  thai  the  law  is  bound  on  every  principle  of  reason  to 
deal  with  children  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  thit  in 
which  it  deals  with  adidte,  imd  in  this  department  of  juris- 
prudence  there  is  scope  for  a  large  modification  both  of  prin- 
ciple aud  practice.    This  subject,  however,  as  yet  has  been 
much  neglected,  the  attention  of  law  reformers  having  been 
mostly  directed  either  to  dealing  with  juveniles  before  they 
have  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  or  to  their  reformation 
after  they  have  been  convicted.    There  is  room,  however,  for 
very  important  reforms  in  the  intermediate  region,  when  the 
public  prosecutor  has  laid  hands  upon  them,  but  has  not  yet 
obtained  a  conviction.    In  a  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  satisfactorily  this  subject,  but  one  or  two  hints  may 
be  ^ven. 

In  ihe  firet  place.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  enact,  as 
latter  of  statutory  law,  that  in  all  cases  where  young  children 
are  charged  with  crime,  the  complaint  should  be  served  u|>oq 
"  ,eir  parents ;  or  when  they  arc  dead,  or  cannot  be  found,  upon 
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the  persons  in  whose  gimrdiansliip  they  are.  The  attendance  of 
those  peisonw  at  all  tlie  stages  of  the  prosecution  should  be 
positively  insisted  upon,  antl  an  inquiry  should  uniformly  lake 
place  into  the  share  which  they  or  others  may  have  hai!  in  the 
delinquency  of  the  child.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  been  really  the  guilty  pnrties, 
and  it  should  be  put  within  the  power  of  the  judge  to  iticluile 
them  within  the  sentence,  or  even  to  dismiss  the  juvenile,  auil 
to  pasa  sentence  upon  them  nlone.  As  poor  children  ore  Kt 
thiH  moment  almost  always  entirely  unprotected  in  the  inferior 
courts,  where  they  generally  appear,  agents  for  the  jxior  should 
be  appointed  for  these,  as  for  the  otlier  tribunalB  where  they 
already  exist  though  less  required,  and  their  official  duty 
phouid  be  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  these  helpless  prisoners 
where  ihey  have  no  other  representatives. 

In  almost  no  instance  should  a  trial,  proi>erly  bo  called, 
ever  take  place  of  a  child  fur  a  first  otfence.  In  no  case  do  the 
oirciimstnuces  ever  warrant  ihe  terrible  consequences  which  in- 
evitably follow,  the  results  of  which  to  society  are  even  more 
prejudicial  than  tliey  are  tn  the  delinquents  themselves.  When- 
ever there  is  no  danger  of  absconding,  apprehension  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided,  an<l  the  initial  procedure  should  consist  in 
a  rigorous  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  particu- 
larly into  the  pt>sition  of  the  child  at  home,  and  the  bhare,  if 
any,  which  his  parents  or  others,  by  connivance  or  neglect, 
may  have  had  in  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charyed.  If 
the  panel's  advisers  desire  it,  the  investigation  might  take  place 
by  the  inferior  judge,  but  if"  not,  the  matter  should  be  at  once 
remitted  to  and  de^t  with  by  the  sheriff.  This  dealing  should 
not  be  in  ihe  form  of  a  jiublic  trial,  with  a  solemn  ap]>aratUB 
of  prosecutor  and  witnesses.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
more  in  the  fnrni  of  an  investigation  by  the  judge  as  the  le^a] 
guardian  of  the  prisoner.  It  should  not  be  hampered  or  limited 
by  technical  rules,  but  should  embrace  the  whole  circumstances 
necessary  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  )K>sitioD  of  the  child  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  i'e|>ortable  by  the  public  press.  Xo  convictioi) 
should  follow  on  such  an  invesligatloii ;  but  the  judge  should, 
at  the  conclusion,  be  entitled  to  call  (he  child  and  bis  parents 
or  guardians  before  him  at  chambers,  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  State,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  people,  deal  with  both, 
if  necessary,  by  a  solemn  and  kindly  warning.  It  should  be 
made  competent  at  this  stage,  if  the  judge  should  see  cause,  to 
give  decree  against  the  parents  for  the  expense  of  the  investig*. 
lion,  and  a  short  official  rfsume  of  ihe  facts  should  be  drawn 
up  for  future  refereuce  in  case  of  that  being  necessary ;  but  iu 
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no  case  should  the  document  be  considered  as  public  or  as  open 
to  anyone  to  be  examined  or  eitracted.  It  should  also  be 
Com|>ctent  for  the  judge  in  all  cases  of  complexity  or  difficulty 
to  consult  with  the  Lord  Justice  General,  or  other  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Criminal  Court  whom  he  may  appoint,  and  thia 
c«urt  should  be  constituted  the  general  guardian,  protector,  and 
sdvber  of  all  children  who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  courts 
of  which  it  is  the  head.  These  eminent  judges  should  be 
entitled  in  all  cases  to  deal  persfjnally  and  privately  with  the 
puiels  and  with  their  guardians.  The  only  example  we  have  at 
present  of  such  close  and  friendly  dealing  on  the  part  of  a 
judge  with  young  persons  is  that  of  the  interviews  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  with  the  wards  under  his  guardian- 
ship. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  effect  which 
each  dealing  would  have,  and  by  the  procedure  here  de^'cribed 
tiie  utmost  possible  chance  would  Le  given,  not  merely  for  the 
reformation  of  a  juvenile  delinquent,  but  for  no  improved 
»Kiurse  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  those  parties  on  whum  he  may 
be  dependent. 

If  the  child  should  again  come  before  the  notice  of  the 
police  on  the  charge  of  some  serious  criminal  act,  the  process 
would  necessarily  assume  a  different  complesion,  Ilis  advisers 
should,  in  such  cases  as  theft,  again,  if  they  desired  it,  have  tlie 
power  of  requiring  the  case  to  be  remitted  to  the  sheriff,  and 
in  that  event,  if  required,  the  evidence  should  be  recorded  and 
an  appeal  be  given  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  right  would 
only  apply  to  cases  implying  dishonesty  or  disgrace,  and  even 
ID  these  it  would  in  all  likelihood  not  be  exercised  except  in 
prosecutions  where  there  was  serious  doubt  either  upon  the 
^ttw  or  u]ion  the  evidence.  In  this  investigation  the  resume  o( 
the  former  inquiry  should  be  laid  before  the  judge,  and  he 
should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  prosecution  of  the  parents 
for  neglect  of  their  duty  towards  the  child,  and  either  convict- 
ing them  of  the  oFFence  itself,  or  of  culpable  neglect,  or  merely 
giving  decree  against  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution. 
In  carrying  out  thia  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  judges  would 
require  to  exercise  that  wise  discrimiuatiou  which  the  necessities 
rf  the  esse  might  demand.  Where  the  parent  is  found  to  be 
Daing  his  child  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  crime,  a  more 
severe  sentence  is  demanded  than  even  in  the  case  where  the 
parent  himself  should  be  personally  found  guilty  of  a  similar 
crime.  When  the  evil  jiropensities  of  the  boy  are  due  iu  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  parental  neglect,  the  aentence  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  groasness  of  the  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  instances  where  the  father  is  more  the  object  of 
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Bympathy  and  cnmmlaeration  than  of  blame.  Where  a  worlc 
man  is  compelled  to  go  ont  to  hia  toil  from  morninj^  till  iiigli 
and  the  mother  is  either  dead  or  incapable,  it  would  evidenily, 
where  he  has  Jone  hia  utmost,  be  grossly  iniquitous  to  punish 
him  for  the  perversity  of  his  obstinate  and  ill-couditioned  off- 
Bpring. 

With  reijard  to  the  youthful  panel  himself,  a  second  ap- 
pearance before  a  court  for  offences  of  dishonesty,  or  cr!ro« 
which  similarly  taint  the  character,  should  be  held  aa  con-J 
vincing  evidence  that  parental  discipline  has  failed,  and  tbsc| 
severe  and  continuous  training  is  imperatively  demanded.  laj 
that  case  the  child  should  at  once  be  despatched  for  a  long 
period  to  some  reformatory  institution.  He  would  thus  becoDifl  I 
m  every  sense  the  child  of  the  State,  and  be  treated  as  such; 
and  it  ought  entirely  to  depend  on  the  character  of  ihepareuto 
whether  they  can  henceforth  be  recognised  in  that  relation,  or 
permitted  to  resume  smy  control  over  their  trained  and  em«-, 
Gipated  children.    This  committal  to  an  institution  ought  nut, 
however,  to  be  accompanied  by  any  conviction  against  the  hvy 
or  girl  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  otherwise  more  than  half  of  tlie 
benefitto  be  expected  from  it  would  be  lost;  and  the  judgment 
ought  to  be  founded  entirely  npon  the  narrative  that  the  sKp 
has  been  found  expedient.     Even  the  very  name  of  Kefomw— | 
tory  had  better  be  eliminated,  and  that  of  Training  or  EJh— 
cational  Institution  be  substituted.    Nothing  should  be  p!iiei.-d 
upon  record  which  can  at  any  time  he  raked  up  to  poison  llie 
future  career  of  the  wards  of  the  nation,  or  to  destroy  (lie 
chance  of  their  expected  reformation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  too  great  tenderness  wouM  iw 
shown  under  this  system  to  juvenile  crime ;  but  the  very  plirase 
itself  rebuts  the  objection.    We  are  dealing  with  juvniilt 
crime — the  offences  and  delinquencies  of  children.    In  siioli 
pitiable  cases  vindictivencsa  is  out  of  the  question.    It  wnuM 
come  much  too  soon  ;  training  should  naturally  come  first  and 
Iiuiiishmeiit  afterwards.    But,  in  truth,  it  is  our  own  interest  vie 
are  consulting  when  we  deal  thus  gently  with  offenders.  In  many 
cases  boys  are  merely  the  instruments  of  older  criminals;  in  inttuv 
more  they  are  the  victims  of  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  others.  In 
no  case  can  it  be  expected  that  the  punishment  of  such  uiifin- 
tunate  juveniles  can  exercise  much  deterrent  effect  upon  olli« 
who  have  not  yet  fallen.     Grown  men  read  their  newspa|>rr«, 
they  reason  from  what  they  read.    From  the  jndiciaJ  peiialtie* 
inflicted  npon  others  they  draw  practical  conclusions  as  U)  thi-ir 
own  conduct  in  life,    Tliis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  c*s" 
■with  young  children,  at  all  events  with  those  in  the  class  from 
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ticli  criminal  are  generally  taken.    If  tliey  hear  of  such 
events  st  all,  tlieir  natural  thoughlleasnesa  and  the  whirl  of 
their  untutoreil  feelings  wal't  the  lesson  away  hefore  it  hns  hatl 
lime  even  to  suggest  itself.    A  Hentence  may  be  said  to  full 
upon  a  juvenile  <^nite  unexpectedly.    It  is  never  previously 
contemplated  by  him  as  a  consequence  of  the  deeds  wlueh  he 
may  be  committing.    When  punishment  is  inflicted  and  has 
H|l>een  auSered,  the  probability  is  that  it  has  produced  one  ul 
^Bwo  results:  eitlier  the  boy  rii^es  defiaiitly  against  it,  and  \ns- 
^^BBW  a  brazen  and  ehiimeless  offender,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
kriwbftlly  often  the  case,  he  sinks  Into  hopeless  depression  before 
^H9ie  taunts  to  which  he  is  continually  subjected,  and  fulls  down 
^^Ekely  never  to  rise  again.    In  such  a  case  society  sulfers  even 
^^biire  than  the  children,  and  her  {struggles  to  rescue  them  are, 
point  of  fact,  as  much  struggles  to  save  herself. 
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By  Mrs.  Meredith,  Prison  Mission,  Wandsworth. 

HK  columns    of  the   Times,  witliiu    the  last  few  days, 
have  called  public  attention  to  some  facts  connected  with 
venile  delinquents  that  come  directly  to  the  point  that  we  are 
tbout  to  discuss,  namely,  whether  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  youug  offenders  is  desirable. 

The  lettei-s  of  September  7  and  September  9  show  that 
the  justices  are  dissatisfied,  and  that  the  Home  Secretarj-  is  dis- 
satisfied, with  the  present  state  of  aftiiirs.  It  is  of  importance 
to  get  the  case  well  put  before  the  minds  of  those  who  study 
the  siibjcct,  and  to  have  from  them  an  opiuton  that  may  be 
priicticallv  serviceable  to  the  matter. 

If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  there  are  veiy  crude  ideas 
cjilerlained  on  the  subject  of  children's  dolinquency.  All  that 
has  been  said  and  done  about  it  seems  to  be  very  little  known 
the  mass  of  ititelHgent  people.  It  is  a  social  problem  of 
tense  interest,  and  it  is  surprising  th.it  it  does  not  engage 
more  attention.  An  eifort  to  popidurise  it  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  and  might  bring  round  a  healthy  view  of  the  jiioml  im- 
IK>rt.anc.e  of  it  to  the  whole  community.  I  have  often  been 
met  with  this  remark  :  '  It  is  a  disagreeable  matter  to  have  to 
correct  other  people's  children  ;  we  have  enough  to  do  with 
r  own ;  and  anyone  that  likes  may  take  the  bad  ones  in 
and."  But  this  will  not  do.  Everyone  must  take  the  thing 
in  hand,  or  it  will  take  lliem  in  hand  some  day. 
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Bad  chiMren  at  our  gat«8  will  bring  evil  inside  our  door, 
and  it  IB  a  pame-parto  't  tliHt  eprettd^  like  an  epidemic.     I  iuq 
told  that  social  miacliicf  does  not  run  up,  but  down.    I  knn 
better  than  this.     It  soaks  through  every  way,  a&d  ihut 
damage  before  people  are  aware  of  its  presence. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  Juvemle 
delipquency  in  this  country;  for  there  is  no  reliable  evidenco 
on  which  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  whether  it  is  on  the  inerenst 
or  not.  Statistics  give  meagre  information  on  the  subjeel  j 
and  observation  often  misleads  those  who  have  the  best  opp(>r< 
tunities  for  seeing  and  knowing  what  is  transpiring  daily  in  (li 
classes  of  the  community  whose  misdeeds  are  public  properly. 
Their  state  is  oiir  gauge  in  which  the  register  is  kept. 

Persons  connected  with  miftsions  in  crowded  cities  aiidlargt 
towns,  generally  reiKirt  that  the  children  in  these  places  u 
getting  worse  and  worse  in  their  morab.  This  statj?ment  miwi 
be  received  with  respect ;  and  yet  it  is  wise  to  consider  hon 
much  the  minds  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  virtn. 
and  good  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  evil. 

Nothing  can  exaggerate  its  hideous  nature  and  destruclivi 
character;  but, in  seeking  to  deliver  its  victims,  there  ia  a  ten- 
dency to  feel  overwhelmed,  and  to  put  the  case  in  the  stron^e« 
light  lu  sympathisers. 

After  some  years  of  knowledge  as  to  the  condition  of  thi 
■very  lowest  states  of  society,  I  am  not  able  to  testify  to  in- 
creased delinquency  of  children.  Matters  are,  so  far  as  I  rail 
judge,  very  much  as  thoy  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  stiitor 
of  youngsters  in  the  courts  and  lanes  is  better  known  to  tbi 
public  than  it  was  in  those  days  ;  and  the  '  Arah  '  and  'gutte 
child '  and  '  young  thief  are  written  about  sensationally. 

This  magnifies  them  as  a  class,  and  makes  them  appear  to 
be  a  larger  number  than  they  are.  Happily,  too,  it  interests 
many  good  people  in  these  victims  of  vice,  and  causes  a  great 
effort  at  rescuing  them,  which  has  a  perceptible  effect  on  tlia 
case,  not  only  in  diminishing  the  mass  of  the  items  here  and 
there,  but  influencing  the  quality  of  the  whole  class.  To  this 
I  can  bear  witness.  There  were,  some  j'ears  ago,  hordes  of 
wild  children  who  were  most  inaccessible  to  any  solicitationt 
to  come  into  '  homes  "  and  '  schools " ;  now  it  is  far  otherwise; 
the  children  arc  everywhere  seeking  to  be  '  took  up,' r6  ihey 
aay.  They  don't  want  to  be  'bad  nor  dirty.'  They  wish  to 
be  'good,  clean,  and  'spectable.'  Their  desires  are  the  fniil 
of  the  work  done  in  the  streets  by  many  agencies;  and  before 
we  go  on  to  deal  with  reformatory  and  penal  measures  for  juve- 
nile delinquents,  I  must  say  that  the  '  street  Arab '  Is  not  the 
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?^ectIon  of  tills  clasi'.    It  is  not  lie  tliat  troubles  the  |w>Hce 
nrts,  and  is  the  problem  of  the  ju^^tices  and  of  tlie  criminiil 
tieculive. 

Orphans,  illpgilimate  and  deserted  children,  have,  it  nppeni-s 
^BToe,  a  way  of  eucape  out  of  the  wretched  street  mess,  that  is 
^Bol  "pen  to  the  juveniles  that  have  parents  and  guardians  who 
neglect  their  duty. 

The  '  Union '  and  the  Cliantnble  Inplitution  are  oppn  to  the 
poor '  waifs  and  straya  ' ;  and,  exuept  the  increased  efficiency  nf 
tuch  organisations,  we  need  not  desire  any  change  in  this  mode 
of  (leahng  with  the  little  boys  and  girls  that  otf'end  our  sight 

IiBi!  tran^^press  the  laws  of  civilisation  in  onr  streets. 
I  Tlie  direction  in  which  I  see  failure  for  these  great  agencies 
Lin  their  lack  of  proinsion  for  the  Aiture  personal  and  scK^ial 
He  of  their  charges.  In  order  to  make  them  as  thoroughly 
Lcfiil  instruments  a/-  they  are  capable  of  becoming  they  should 
Bonti'.m plate  this  matter,  and  adiipt  their  valuable  work  to  its 
full  jmrpose.  They  do  accomplish  part  of  their  object,  for  it 
^  initeed  true  that  they  banish  juvenilr  delinquency  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  sure  that  their  trainiug  prevents  the  crimes  of  their 
|^ri{ter  age. 

The  young  people  who  are  sent  out  from  onr  public  estab- 
^liihnients  are  men  and  women  sadly  disadvantaged  by  their 
wsnt  of  family  ties,  and  their  isul.ition  in  our  midst.  The 
re-iiit  is  that  at  a  stage  of  maturity  they  break  down,  anil 

Kkick  against  their  ci'Cimistances,  and  form  the  thick  mud  of 
Kirrriminal  sea.  Those  who  dive  into  that  matter  will  tiud 
kil  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  detached  material  which  has 
Ken  in  our  various  great  schools,  and  was  sent  out  stocked  with 
tDiiw'!e<igc  and  advice,  and  even  provided  with  friends  and 
|is(riiiis,  but  was  left  without  human  interests,  those  blessed  as- 
>iimlatioDe  and  amalgamations  that  render  self  less  aggressive, 
and  not  only  innocuous,  but,  in  its  turn,  beneficent,  good-doing, 
and  kindly. 

It  b  a  positive  duty  to  give  these  people  a  new  community, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  opportunity  for  their  faculties  to 
develop  in  the  natural  direction.  The  foundlog  of  a  colony 
by  their  means  would  be  a  wise  social  movement,  and  a  national 
t<euefit,  which  our  generation  greatly  needs.  Emigration  is 
not  applicable  as  a  remedy  for  crime ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  crime  to 
practise  it  ou  criminals;  but  it  is  the  spteiflc  provided  by  the 
Divine  Ruler  of  the  world  for  the  evil  of  overcrowded  centres; 
■nd  for  the  formation  of  new  and  healthy  family  lies  anil 
interests. 

discussion  cnn  take  place  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
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ilclinquency  witliout  reference  to  this  subject  of  (leportaticn; 
and  it  truly  requires  to  be  dealt  witli  as  a  special  coureeof 
thingf,  running  iilougside  ihe  mnttcr  in  liiinJ,  to  whit-h  we  rami 
turn  and  leave  it  for  the  presciil. 

Tliere  was  formerly  an  idea  tbat  these  extra  childrpn  of  llla 
waif  sort,  &c.,  belonged  to  tlie  criminal  elass  by  birth.  TliB 
error  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  dispel. 

Criminals  are  not  so  foolisb  as  to  let  down  the  Rtrenstli  of 
their  cnminnnily  by  such  a  loss  as  thuir  children  woiiiii  bt. 
They  preserve  them  rigorously.  In  fact,  the  organisalimi  "f 
iheir  society  is  most  efi'ective  in  ihisdeparlment.  They  <lniiriKl 
on  tlieir  descendanrs,  ns  an  hereditary  roUeman  does,  tu  jier- 
petuate  their  race,  with  its  privileges  and  powers.  Whtiiaiiy- 
one  wants  to  learn  the  force  of  hum.in  attBchmpnts  lei  Mm 
study  the  habits  of  the  criminal  in  parental  relations.  1  can 
afford  an  opporliinity  to  such  stuilentw,  but  will  not  cmwu^ 
time  here  with  stalenients  concerning  it. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  connection  is  tbat  thp  yniinj; 
tnend>ers  of  criminal  families  are  always  carefully  kept  fraoi 
all  risk  of  police  and  punishment 

Criminals  educate  their  children  in  some  degree  with  othw 
people's.  Tlicy  generally  keep  tbem  ignorant  ol"  ihe  profc-'Mini 
in  their  early  years,  and  prepare  them  by  some  intellectu*! 
culltire  to  pursue  it,  if  needful  and  agreeable,  hereafter. 

A  mau  who  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  class  sntil, '1 
won't  make  my  boy  a  thief:  hut,  if  he  stfals  at  all.  he  ihull 
doit  better  than  I  have  done  it";  and  the  'mothers,'  willi 
whom  I  have  frei|Hent  iiitercoiirse,  express  somewhat  similir 
statements.  They  arc  willing  to  let  their  children  do  nell  if 
they  can,  hut  tiiov  think  it  wise  to  provide  tbem  witli  a  re- 
source, in  case  of  failure. 

These  children,  with  the  streel;  Arab  and  waif  class,  ouclit 
to  have  the  benefit  of  a  colonial  outlet,  that  the  tie  tbiil  tlirv 
have  may  he  cut,  and  replaced  by  others  of  a  belter  m\- 
Otherwise,  even  if  the  children  of  criminals  he  taken  ini" 
cnsTiidy.  and  preperved  during  youth  from  parental  influence, 
nothing  hi;t  flight  can  prevent  ihe  reconstruction  of  the  fuinilr 
life  which  has  been  tei)ip<n-arily  broken  up. 

In  priHif  of  my  position  that  neither  the  waifs  nor  ihe 
children  of  criminals  arc  the  juvenile  delinquents  with  whom 
our  I'uiirts  liiive  tii  deal ,  one  need  only  notice  the  cases  bronght 
bei'ore  the  uiagi^-trates  of  metropolitan  and  rural  benches. 

Of  ciMii^e,  I  do  not  insist  that  the  '  known  ibieves  »nd 
depi  eifalors  under  sixteen  years  old,'  stated  in  our  '  Judtciil 
Statistics'  to  be  under  police  notice,  to  the  number  of  about 
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S.nflD,  are  all  positively  inmilatcd  from  llie  waif  class),  ami  born 
Kiwnrkiuf;  pn^renl.s,  not  belono^ng  to  the  outlaw  circle;  Imc 
thi>  vnibalillitv  is  that  they  come  mainly  from  the  ordinary 
pii|jilliilinn ;  and  we  m,iy  as^nme  thnt,  they  are  the  very  stiitf 
Biience  the  nther  set  is  recruited,  and  always  will  he  recruited. 
If  not  recruited  from  the  ruiiks  of  the  general  [luhlic,  the 
TiCT'U*  raoes  would  die  out.  Vice  kills.  Virtue  and  gwid 
mnrais  grai'tcd  on  suidi  a  stock  do  not  repair  its  phi/siqne. 
The  only  safeguard  against  this  material  degencralion,  with  all 
its  dangers  to  the  morals  of  the  surrounding  circles,  is  de- 
|«rt(ilion  to  a  colony.  The  longer  we  post|ione  this  step  the 
t[or»e  for  England. 

Deterioration  is  manifest  among  oiir  poor  people,  and  ita 
wnileiicy  b  to  spread  itself.  Km,  wow,  let  us  come  to  the  true 
juvenile  delinijuent.  We  find  him  generally  to  bo  the  son  of 
s  nti^hbonr,  a  working  man,  or  a  small  tmdei^tnan ;  and  it  is 
ilcmimslrable  that  he  lian  a  mother,  who  may  be  uur  wasl:er- 
wiiiimn.  and  well  known  in  the  district.  As  a  rule,  we  nioy 
niiiclude  that  both  the^e  parties  are  fond  of  beer,  and  that  tlicy 
iujipirl  the  £;in-shop.  This  Is  their  ful!-groivn  depravity  ; 
iiiiil.ils  result  Is  their  child's  dtdln(jiieniiv.  Sons  and  daugiiters 
wrilii'se  jicople  furnish  us  with  painful  subject  for  discus.-iim. 

We  annnailv  Imprison  about  l,Ol)0  children  under  twelve 
tfnrs  of  age:  and  under  sixteen,  but  over  twelve,  T.lHIO. 
!riit'  Certitied  Reformatories  contain  between  four  and  five 
tfiim^and  of  them,  an<!  the  Certified  Industrial  Schools  iieiirlv 
iiiiie  ilion^and.  Add  to  this  that  vohiulary  uncertified  clmriiies 
|jik<-  in  hand  not  less  than  10,000.  and  some  idea  may  he  formed 
of  the  vast  amount  of  trouble  people  who  neglect  their  lIuI- 
dren  give  lo  the  benevolent  ]iublie  and  to  the  State.  Ou 
esnmination  of  the  .Tuncxi-d  tahlt;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  cases  who  have  both  parents  on  commitment  is 
much  greater  than  those  who  have  neither,  or  who  have  been 

tserted,  Sc. 
Private  charity  may  he  quite  able  to  deal  with  the  vicious 
well  as  the  merely  destitute,  and  it  may  not.    There  is  just 
this  liability,  and  it  conveys  gnat  responsibility.    When  the 
case  is  complicated  there  is  neces-slly  for  the  co-cope  rat  ion  of 
Government,  which  is  responsible  to  the  nation  for  the 
Bjiresjiion  of  crime. 

"  All  offenders  ought  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
5word  of  the  State  in  some  fonu  or  other;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
hrUtlnn  faith,  it  is  not  right  to  avoid  It.  It  is.  somehow,  a 
rv  prevalent  opinion,  that  any  iigency  is  better  for  juvenile 
liDqaeut&  than  the  ttction  of  the  law. 
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If  s  child  comniita  any  kind  of  an  offence  tlte  objection  to 
liro^ecute  is  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  always  based  on  the  horror 
tiilFrtnined  of  the  trealment  W,  ivill  incur  by  so  doing. 

Nulwilhslanding  thut  this  exists,  nad  is  a  strong  ptiblio 
timciit,  the  state  of  tilings  continues  from  year  to  year, 
ri'uJeriiig  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  hold  of  juvenile  delin- 
ijucnl*.  in  onler  to  check  them  suitably  and  in  time. 

The  public  is  in  a  difficulty,  and  it  ought  to  be  relieved. 
There  is  an  impression  that  the  nature  of  the  sentence  that 
must  be  passed  if  the  child  \a  convicted  is  unjust,  and 
iliiit  its  execution  is  ill-performed.  The  justices,  as  a  rule, 
lijve  not  so  much  the  public  confidence  as  they  ought  to 
possess.  Surely  the  correction  of  children  lies  within  the  duty 
of  nil  men,  and  all  women  too.  Efforts  to  eave  juvenile  delin- 
({uenis  from  a  court  of  justice  imply  that  the  authorities  are 
incapable,  or  stultified.  Very  likely  the  latter  is  the  case,  and 
il  niwt,  if  [wswhle.  be  removed. 

Tiie  correspondence  that  took  place  recently  in  the  newa- 
pijiers  about  Walter  Deane  is  highly  suggestive.  The  Home 
Secretary  objected  to  the  sentence  passed  on  this  boy  by  Mr. 
Watts  Ilallewell ;  and  this  gentleman  has  done  well  to  bring 
tbe  case  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Hallewell 
five  him  fourteen  days  in  prison  under  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Act  of  1875,  by  which  he  was  prevented- l"rom  inflicting 
H^!ii[.;ting,  from  the  nature  of  the  offence,  which  was  '  Dot  in- 
t«blc' 

The  career  of  the  boy,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  exceptional, 
blication  at  this  date  is  singularly  useful,  for  only  such 
e  CAses  take  effect  on  the  public  mind.  It  has  tho- 
nnig'hly  awakened  attention,  which  must  not  die  out  until  the 
tlep  is  taken  that  is  so  much  needed  of  mending  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  in  relation  to  juveniles. 

'About  two  years  ago  Walter  Deane  set  fire  tfl  a  larch 
plantation  at  Bisley,  damage  201.,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.,  who 
refused  to  prosecute  on  account  of  his  youth.    Shortly  after- 
wards he  stole  some  cogwheels  from  a  drill  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  B.,  at  Bisley.    Mr.  B.  had  the  wheels  bock,  and  refused  to 
prosecute  on  account  of  his  youth.    Afterwards  he  stole  some 
money  from  a  cottage  at  Water  Lane,  belonging  to  Mr.  S. 
He  refused  lo  prosecute  on  account  of  his  youth.  Afterwards 
he  stole  some  eggs  from  Mr.  D,,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mitt-ed  considerable  damage  to  a  cottage  by  breaking  windows. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  1/.     Mr.  D,  refused  to  prose- 
cute.    In  January  last  he  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  with  intent 
steal,  in  a  grocer*s  shop  at  CbaUbrd  UiU,  belonging  lo 
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Mr.  B.,  who  refused  to  prosecute  on  account  of  his  age. 
the  Slime  monlh  he  lirnko  the  window  uf  the  readiiig-ronnij 
Chnldinl  Hill,  doing  diimiige  tJi  the  amount  of  1*.  T| 
trustees  refused  to  jirosecule.  In  the  snme  month  he  bml 
w  indows  belonging  to  J.  IX,  .S.  G.,  iind  .1.  O.,  lit  Chalfon 
They  refused  to  prosecute  because  of  the  expenses, 
February  he  broke  intn  a  cnttnge  at  Clialford  Hill,  and  sX 
bacon,  cSeese,  bread,  and  bt-ef,  the  property  of  W.  AV„  w! 
refused  to  prosecute.  He  tlien  set  on  lire  some  yruss,  doii 
considerable  duniiige.  In  the  snme  month  be  br-il.e  n-indo^ 
in  the  cottiige  of  a  man  niimed  C,  nl  Clinlford.  who  rcTiulj 
to  [irosecute.  In  ■1une  last  be  stole  an  axe  belonging  J 
Mr.  W,,  ChaWbrd,  who  refused  to  prcseculc  He  then  bnJ 
eleven  panes  of  "lass  in  the  windows  of  the  echoolroom  at  ll 
Bajjtist  Cbapel.  The  trustees  refused  to  prosecute.  In  .Iiu 
Ite  wiLH  caught  stealing  cherries,  and  in  Augu»>t  be  was  csug 
Piewbng  goose  berries.  There  are  many  other  cases  again 
bun.' 

The  Cerlified  Industrial  Scbfxil  was  open  to  this  juveoil 
be  was  not  sent  there.    It  is  bard  to  tell  why. 

Some  Ilenches  are  doplorably  iirnoranl  of  their  powers 
this  direction.     There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  aiuoi 
inaj;istrales  as  to  the  ex[>cdiency  of  commitment  to  cith 
Industrial  School  or  Keformntory. 

The  main  idea  is  that  the  sentence  is  too  much  for  1 
offence;  and  the  desire  is  lo  do  ibe  youth  justice,  and  gi 
only  a  period  of  detention  a|iji[irtioncd  to  the  age  of  the  Cl 
prit  and  the  extent  of  transgression. 

1  have  had  to  argue  these  cases  so  frequently  with  magi 
tratcs  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  objections  tbut  have  lo  B 
rombatcd.  They  are  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  their  juiil 
diction  ends  with  the  treatment  of  the  special  offence,  and  Am 
not  relate  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  individual.  This  is,  i 
iact,  the  crucial  point  of  all  criminal  legislation.  If  we  arej 
doanythiDg  curative  for  criminali*.  cliildren  have  first  claimJ 

'  It  is  both  bumbliDv  and  depreiuing  to  find  that  in  eifl 
years  65,384  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age — the 
before  attaining  which  they  are  by  judicial  ruling  held  oott 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion writes  another  Tim 
oorresiiondent,  "should  have  been  sent  to  gaol  in  I^ngUll 
and  Wales.'  It  seems  as  if  we  were  determined  lo  force  thfl 
into  men's  habits,  and  give  them  no  quarter.  '  A  visiti 
magistrate,'  whose  experience  closely  agrees  with  our  own, 
tvitb  that  of  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
IuUh  us  ; — 
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'I  have  been  often  sfificked  with  the  jaunty  inLliffbrence 
Oirn  by  many  juvenile  offi-miers  to  their  positinu,  and  gene- 
'thIIt  have  found  they  were  knnwn  as  "  j-aol  birds."  These 


little  fellows  in  ihciir  first  i  n  care  e  rut  ion  seemed  cnialied 


ftitii  the  h'srroi-6  of  the  dimly  lighted  cells,  and  in  tears  and 
^_aib*  ultered  the  touciiiiig  appeal,  "  May  I  write  to  poor 
^fcither?" — but  uot  so  in  their  subscr|uent  imprisonnient)-. 
^^Rne  soon  perceives  in  their  daily  exerciiie  nodE-,  wiiiki^,  and 
Htiilfj  lo  former  associates.  With  them  the  fear  and  degrada- 
^ttiin  (if  impriaoninent  have  passed  away,  and  the  habitual 
ertio'ii-'^l  has  be^un  his  course.' 

Instances  enough  to  lill  ii  volume  are  known  to  me  of  such 
that  iTould  harrow  the  best  fiteliugs  of  our  natui-e.  Hut 
judgments  are  thoroughly  convinced  and  there  is  no  need 
tii  vidliile  instincts  and  holy  laws,  for  the  perpetuation  of  that 
irrt'iit  evil  —the  imprisonment  of  children. 

The  fact  is  that  the  niiittcr  has  come  to  a  crisis.    It  is 
iloppina  the  road  at  this  niomenl.     The  magistrate  of  the 
bainfieth  Police  Court  came  to  a  deadlock  on  the  16lh  ult  , 
Bliich  will,  we  trust,  procure  a  final  settlement  of  the  jwint. 
Hefpfiised  to  sentence  children  because  of  the  prnbihitiun  of 
le  Ihinie  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  their  imprisonment, 
At  the  same  Court  another  ])ha8e  of  the  difficulty  was 
cImIi  with— stone-throwing  in  the  public  thoi-ough fares  by 
bojf,  who  were  principally  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  and 
Bpl)eared  that  from  March  1  to  August  I  there  lidd  been 
Tipward*.  of  100  charges  and  summonHcs  for  stone- throwing. 
In  iienrly  all  cases  fines  from  'is,  to  10*.  had  been  imposed  ; 
ami  when  the  offenders  were  older  2{)«.,  and  in  some  instances 
L^the  full  ]ienalty  of  40s.    Mr.  Chief  Inspector  Sherlock  rc- 
^■prlcd  that  in  the  last  three  months  there  had  been  1G4  eoui- 
^Bsinls  and  charges.    In  the  other  metroimlitan  ]H)licc  districts 
^Bk>.  it  was  stated,  numerous  complaints  were  made  ;  and,  not- 
^^iiiistanding  the  offenders  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
it  would  require  severe  measures  to  abate  the  dangerous  bahit, 
which  had  increased  of  late,  of  young  hoys  throwing  stones  to 
tJie  danger  of  the  [mhlic. 

Id  one  inatanoe,  the  offeiidcr  being  a  girl  complicaled  the 
matter.  There  must  be  a  dilference  made  between  the  sexes 
in  appointing  the  ficnleneo  that  is  to  supersede  iniprisoiiment. 

Fining,  as  a  penalty,  is  innp])!icable  to  the  case  of  cliildren, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  affect  the  parents,  which  it  is  quite 
rij^ht  to  do.  It  does  not  directly  aff'cct  the  transgressor;  and 
parent  is  often  able  to  avoid  paying  it.  Poverty  is  a  plea 
:  excites  pity,  even  when  it  is  used  on  this  score ;  and 


Bympathy  ia  not  utiiisuftlly  manifested  to  these  cases.  It  i» 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fine  is  procured  by  paupers  witlv- 
out  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  dishonest  devices.  Corporal  punish- 
nient  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bench,  alternative  with  com- 
mittal to  a  Keforniatory  or  Industrial  School,  seems  to  be  tbe 
most  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  '  order  any  such  offender 
between  nine  and  fourteen  yearis  of  a^e  to  be  locked  up  in 
the  Central  police-station  of  the  district,  or  in  any  nearer  prin- 
cipal place  of  detention,  fur  twenty-four  hours,  there  to  receive 
a  whippino;  of  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  strokes  of  a  birch 
rod,  by  a  policeman  appointed  by  the  superintendent  present 
at  the  time.'  As  an  amendment,  I  suggest  that  the  person 
m  perform  the  operation  should  be  the  parent  or  guarthan  of 
the  culprit, 

I  am  aware  that  this  presents  a  difficulty,  but  I  believe  it 
is  to  be  overcome.  Obedieuee  to  natural  law  is  sure  to  be 
productive  of  good  results.  I  am  propounding  a  woman's  vic»f 
of  the  ciuestion,  and  I  think  it  has  &  right  to  be  heard.  Even 
n  mother  can  beat  her  boy.  If  she  has  to  go  to  a  polic*- 
office  to  do  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  her;  but  it  is  belter 
lute  than  never  to  do  her  duty.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  thtt 
fathers  would  do  the  net  cither  well  or  willingly,  but  that  ii 
jnst  what  thev  must  be  compelled  to  do. 

It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  offer  any  apology  to 
the  community  which  is  suffering  through  their  childreo'i 
conduct.  Tiiere  is  no  use  in  trying  to  excuse  these  parents 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  busy  at  work,  and  can't  help 
their  children's  deliuqiieocy.  They  must  be  forced  to  try  t<i 
do  so.  Without  toucJiing  tlie  parent  it  ia  hopeless  to  endeavour 
to  probe  this  sore. 

While  we  punish  juvenile  offendei-s  we  must  not  let  the 
delinquency  of  parents  go  free.  But  there  are  moral  suasions 
to  which  we  should  resort,  and  seek  to  influence  the  ignomnl 
and  ill-disposed  by  religioua  teaching,  giving  the  opportunity 
to  all  men,  as  well  as  to  their  children,  to  learn  the  way  of 
God.  the  everlasting  Father,  for  the  putting  away  of  sin. 

After  punishment  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  any 
more  in  its  Judicial  capacity,  but  in  the  theory  of  our  paternal 
government  is  contained  the  germ  of  an  extended  treatment. 
For  this  we  already  have  t.lie  special  Schools  provided,  and  we 
can  only  recommend  the  diseriminate  use  uf  them. 

The  Industrial  School  ought  to  be  used  as  an  instruc^ve 
rather  than  as  a  corrective  Institution,  and  the  B^formatorjr 
should  be  well  defined  as  a  penal  place. 
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In  fact,  there  is  room  to  improve  both  these  schools,  and 
the  increase  of  their  acconimodation  should  depend  on  certain 
ilumtioiis  in  their  circumstances.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
la  ilealiiij*  with  morals  it  is  iniiispcnsahle  to  have  a  lar^^e  num* 
Iht  to  operate  on.  Those  who  undertake  to  do  such  work 
tniiVt  have  n  field  of  study,  and  a  space  for  claBsifi cation. 
T\i<t  latter  will  be  the  practice  of  the  principles  acquired  by 
iJie  former. 

The  'frrnnp'  or  'family  system,'  which  can  be  managed 
hv  iir|;anisatii)n  wherever  that  there  are  humnn  materials,  is 
the  best  means  of  individualizing  that  can  be  iiseil  in  the  case 
of  the  juvonilcB  that  come  under  legal  control ;  and  it  is  much 
more  effective,  ss  a  moral  agent,  when  it  is  worked  nn  a  scale 
(liat  gives  sufficient  variety  of  character,  to  provide  opportunity 
to  classify  and  associate  discriniinately,  than  when  it  is  at- 
tempted on  too  small  a  number  of  children.  The  deliniinents 
tvhi)  come  into  our  hands  in  their  youth  demand  all  that  ex- 
perience and  skill  can  devise  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
Hce  and  crime  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  do  all 
tlintis  needful  to  this  end,  for  their  sake,  and  for  the  good  of 
tlie  community  of  which  they  and  we  are  members. 

A  short  paper  on  the  same  question  was  also  read  by  Captain 
J.  E.  CuKlSTlE.  Governor  of  the  Prisons,  Edinburgh,  who.  after 
alluding  to  the  attention  given  of  late  to  this  difficult  subject, 
thought  that  experience  pointed  to  an  extension  of  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories  as  the  most  likely  course  to  succeed. 
It  Honld  be  highly  desirable  to  give  magistrates  the  powers  of 
committing  to  reformatories  direct.     In  this  respect  the  magis- 
trate should  feel  that  his  powers  arc  not  so  restricted  as  at 
present.    In  the  event  of  it  being  found  necessary  to  send  a 
juvenile  to  prison,  the  sentence  should  be  one  of  imprisonment 
unly,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
dangerous  to  send  to  a  reformatory.    Industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  should  be  eonstructed  upon  a  model  principle, 
and  thinly  populated  places  should  be  selected  as  sites.  Magis- 
trates should  have  special  powers  enabling  them  to  punish 
misconduct  in  such  institniions.     To  associate  the  juvenile 
delinquents'  early  youth  with  prison  life  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  mistake,  tending   to   impede  ultimate  reformation. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  it  is  recognised  as  essential  to  have  the 
reformatories  disconnected  entirely  from  prisons,  it  almost 
appears  to  be  a  pity  to  make  the  one  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
other.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  juvenile  delinquent 
is  almost  invariablj-  the  offspring  of  criminal  and  pro&igato 
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jiarcnts.  It  slnmls  to  rea-on,  itierefore,  tliiil  reformatinn  shouliT 
uiiui^d  ill  b^^l'ur^  he  is  allon'iid  bv  nienns  ut'  his  uwii  acL«  to 
conic  within  tlie  category  of  the  cnininal  cln^s.  Momivcr, 
by  sending  juvenih's  to  jirison  iudiscriniinatety,  tlie  deterrent 
effects  of  [iiinishment  are  lost  upon  them.  About  the  yvar 
1846  a  determined  cfii)rt  to  grnpple  with  tlio  steailily  iiirrwisiti}; 
fitnte  of  crime  was  made  by  Dr,  Guthrie,  uiy  ijredecesaor.  Mj. 
Smilh.  and  many  otliers.  This  movement  took  tlie  form  of 
educating  and  bringing  up  many  of  the  chihlren  of  ihe  eriminal 
clus»t>?,  so  as  tu  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  tbeir  foUim-ing  the 
evil  examples  of  their  parents.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  adviiiUiige  thut  rui;^ed  sthools  have  conferred  upon  the 
eomnumiiy.  The  only  laull  that  can  be  found  with  them  is 
that  they  are  located  in  eilies.  If  they  could  only  be  Inuia- 
ferrcd  to  the  country,  their  usefulness  wonld  be  greatlv  en- 
hanced. In  1859  the  Wellington  Kefoniiatory  was  establi*hed. 
A  visit  there  is  ail  that  i^  neeessarv  to  convince  one  of  what 
e.au  be  done  bv  a  good  plain  Christian  education  combined  wilh 
a  lliorough  iiiduslriiil  training.  The  knowledge  of  iiiaebinerT 
and  the  work  turned  out  by  the  inmates  are  wonderful.  Mr. 
Craster,  the  able  superintendent,  has  appropriately  tmned 
industrial  schools  'light-houaes.'  and  refurmatorieH  '  life-boati,' 
the  fonner  having  for  their  object  prevention,  and  the  latter 
the  saving  of  juveniles  from  becoming  hardened  criminals. 
Mr.  Crasler,  in  1S77.  gave  this  alarming  account  of  the  stai 
of  adult  crime: — '  The  population  of  our  own  country  is  ex- 
tending Bl  t!ie  r.ate  of  10  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  the  luhilt 
cniiiiual  population  of  Scotland  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fid 
per  cent.,  ivliilo  we,  with  our  institutions,  are  dimini»hin« 
juvenile  crime  more  than  one-half.'  In  lti-17  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  juveniic  coinmitmenls  under  fourteen  years  of 
iigc  wfiB  .^'G,  whereas  in  1879  it  was  go  low  as  0'6  ;  and  it  wil 
be  interesting  to  know  that  out  of  ()40  juvenile  delini^uent 
sentenced  to  detention  in  the  Wellington  Reformatory  durins 
the  last  twenty  years,  no  less  than  86  jicr  cent,  are  etated  bv 
Mr.  Craster  as  '  known  to  be  leading  honest  lives.'    It  will 

found  much  ebea|ier  to  keep  people  out  of  prison  than  ia  it  ^ 

The  cost  of  a  prison  inmate  averages  21/.  a  year.  If.  there — 
fore,  you  can  keep  them  out  of  prison  for  3/.  or  4/.,  besides  the 
(]ue^tion  ot  refomiation,  a  great  economy  will  be  acoomplished.  _ 
But  for  the  results  of  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  T 
believe  that  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  would  have  beei 
doubled. 
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CMldreD,*  irf*  ithich  ihe  followine  is  an  abstract : — How  are  we 
tosare  '  N^lected  Children  *  irom  becomiug  <  juvenile  delin- 
quents,' without  pauperbing  either  them  or  their  parents?  is 
the  great  question  not  yet  solved.    We  have  only  palliated, 
not  cured,  the  evil,  the  supply  is  still  kept  up,  the  very  libe- 
niitj  of  the  means  of  cure  seems  to  have  propagated  the 
duease;  thus  we  have  tried  feeding  and  clothing,  to  get 
children  to  school : — 


Jn  Edinburgh  Ci^  Pariah  we  support   .      .   787  children. 

In  St  Cuthbert'e   1584  „ 

In  Dr.  Robertson's  Vennell  eohool .       .       .    230  „ 

St.  Cuihberl'B  Inilnstrial  School    .       .       .100  „ 

8t.  J<^  Street  Feeding  Home      ...     90  „ 
School  Board  Committer  feed  and  partly 

clothe  515  „ 

Heriol^B  Hoi[utal  entirely  support  .       .       .    180  „ 

Donaldson's       „         „         ...   220  „ 

Uncommitted  children  3056 


Bov*.  Ouis. 

Of  conimitted  children  in  Original  Ragged 

School  (ProtestaniB  only)    .       .       .  216    .       .  89 
United  Industrial  School  (Catholics  and 

Prorestsnts)   135    .       .  none 

Uara  Training  Ship  Ironi  Country  172, 

Deduct  non-Ciry  boys  52    .       .       .  120 

In  other  achook^  Dalkeith,  &o.       .       .  80    .       .  chiefly 

Kefbrmatoriea   50 

Boys  .  ,  .  601 
Girls  ...  89 

Total  of  committed  children  .      ,  .690 

Grand  Total     ....  4346 

Out  at  a  population  of  200,000,  we  have  40,000  between 
5  and  13,  more  than  1  in  10,  but  deducting  young  children  or 
Bome  twice  counted  1  in  12*21,  or  8  per  cent,  with  a  total  of 
3.656  charity  and  690  committed  children,  we  have  surely 
gone  Tar  enough  in  feeding  without  establishing  one  or  more 
feeding  schools,  especially  as  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  Little- 
john's  returns  of  the  number  of  public  houses  in  each  of  the 
IB  .  districts  o£  the  city,  compared  with  the  addresses  of  the 
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cliildren  in  the  two  industrial  schools,  abundantly  shows  thai 
those  very  districts,  ay,  and  families  whii-h  cannot  support 
their  own  children,  Bupport  two  or  three  times  the  average 
number  of  public  houses,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  supply  them 
whiskey  and  let  them  feed  their  own  children.    What  is  really 
wanted  is  more  power  to  compel  a  parent  to  provide  sufficieot 
food  and  clothing  for  his  children  ;  he  can  be  punished  by 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment  for  failing  to  educate ;  only  by 
fine  without  imprisonment  for  failing  to  feed  and  clothe,  and 
sending  out  children  hungry  and  naked  to  pick  up  a  living  in 
the  streets.    The  fines  are  levied  but  never  paid.     A  boy  will 
steal  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but  not  to  get  to  school.  HuDget 
and  cold  makes  more  juvenile  delinquents  than  fiimple  igno- 
rance of  the  three  R'a.    Let  neglect  of  any  sort,  whereby 
children  become  a  source  of  danger  or  a  nuisance  to  llie 
country  be  punished  as  a  man  neglecting  hia  drains  would 
be.    Why  should  a  man  go  scot  free,  or  get  rewarded  by 
having  his  children  fed  and  clad  for  him  while  he  spentli 
the  money  in  drink  ?    We  in  Scotland  want  the  power,  U 
in  England,  to  imprison  in  default  of  payment— and  if  this 
fails  why  not  apply  the  laab  to  incorrigible  offenders?  It 
cannot  demoralise  him  so  much  as  takio"  them  off  hia  hands 
— -gratis,  does.    It  cannot  brutalise  him;  he  is  lower  thaa 
the  brutes  already.    Save  the  children  by  compelling  the 
parent  to  discharge  his  duty ;  not  by  relieving  bim  of  it 
without  any  punishment  but  a  fine,  which  is  a  farce.  This 
indiseriminiite  fining  is  sowing  the  seed  of  future  pauperism. 
Hard  working,  honest  men,  grumble  that  they  have  only 
to  get  drunk  and  spend  their  money,  and  their  children, 
will  be  better  fed  and  looked  after  than  they  now  are:  the 
industrial  school  children  must  have  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air, 
be  cleanly  kejit,  warmly  clothed,  and  well  fed;  but  the  poor 
ratepayer's  children  may  enjoy  or  be  none  of  these  pro- 
perly, only  he  may  he  called  upon  to  pay  for  them  for 
others  to  enjoj.    We  have  not  'wisely  considered  the  case  of 
the  poor.'    The  neglected  childfen  of  the  idle  and  drunken 
parent  we  have  not  considered  at  all,  but  rushed  in  to  supply 
bis  place  without  thinking  of  the  consequences  to  bim  or 
bis  neighbours,  who  are  as  poor  but  more  honest.    The  true 
way  to  stop  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  severely  punish  parentti 
neglect. 

In  a  Paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Daglish, 
reference  was  made  to  the  answers  given  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary iu  the  House  of  Commons  ae  to  juvenile  offeudcrs,  and 
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loliiscircalar  letter  to  the  Major  of  Manclieater,  of  September 
16. 1880. 

The  Paper  details  the  various  modes  of  procedure  against 
javenilc  otfcDdors,  especially  under  the  recent  Summary  .liina- 
didlioii  Act,  187!),  and  also  the  various  charges  under  which 
children  can  be  sent  to  the  certified  Keformatorica  or  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

It  points  out  that  juvenile  offenders  are  increasing  in 
nuuiher.  ami  that  oB'ences,  some  trivial,  but  some  serinug,  such 
as  stone  throwing,  cruelty  to  animals,  assault,  &c.,  are  now 
preatly  in  excess  of  the  former  number,  and  that  if  the 
Home  Secretary's  letter  be  carried  out,  and  no  ameudmeiit 
made  in  the  la^',  the  magistrate's  hands  will  be  tied  in  very 
mnuy  cases. 

The  Paper  also  suggests,  that  as  the  object  of  punishment 
is  to  deter,  it  should  be  done  otficially  and  under  all  possible 
precautious. 

The  author  then  makes  the  following  sucgestions:— I. 
Tfaut  power  should  be  given  to  justices  to  whip  in  any  case 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  to  send  to  a  specified 
of  Detentioa  Cu[}on  the  Manchester  plan)  for  a  reasonable 
period:  but,  iu  case  of  a  third  offence  of  an  ofTfinivated 
nature,  with  power  to  imprison  for  a  suitdble  [teriiMl,  whern 
ivbipping  or  temporary  detention  had  proved  unavailing. 
2.  That  if  It  is  shown  that  the  offence  is  directly  caused  by 
the  aid,  consent,  or  omission  of  the  parents,  power  should  be 
gi^en  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  them.  '.i.  That  the  objects  and 
powers  of  industrial  schools  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  make 
tbem  ciimpfiUable  to  take  any  boy,  sent  by  justices,  without 
having  their  present  power  of  declining.  4.  Compulsory  con- 
tributions by  all  county  or  rating  authorities,  to  estabiish  or 
Contribute  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools.  5.  The 
placing  of  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  ujjon  the  rates, 
wiiiiout  the  necessity  of  private  contributions.  6.  That  the 
present  plan  of  sending  a  child  to  prison  for  ten  davi  before 
goini;  lo  a  reformatory  should  be  abolislied.  7.  That  a  power  of 
supervision  (not  policej  be  given  to  managers  of  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools,  for  at  least  one  year  after  leaving,  and 
to  enter  into  apprenticeships  on  their  behalf.  8.  That  in- 
creased power  be  given  to  recover  contributions  from  parents. 

Mr.  George  Fawcus,  of  Tynemouth,  also  sent  the 
folln  wing  short  paper: — The  dangerous  classes  become  so  from 
eilJier  an  excess  of  combativencss,  destructiveness,  or  other 
qualities  misapplied,  which,  if  diverted  from  mischief  and  prac- 
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tii'ally  directed  to  a  useful  eiiJ,  inigitt  do  the  Stat*  so 
sei'vire.     Many  an  outm^eouslv  tmiibti^rome  ynunjj  fi-lKi 
hus  been  reileenied  from  liis  evil  0(rtiri*e9  to  his  frii-nds  iiii 
society,  bv  his  eiihstiiiji  into  ihe  Royiil  Engineer*,  whore,  Hfle 
a  coiii'se  of  jiidieiutis  truinin<;,  he  hiLS  hiid  neefiil  ipmlitiva 
developed  and  mutiired,  when  litUo  expei'ted,  with  hiihitfl  o 
piiDcliiiility,  resiidarily,  ;ind  order  instilled  into  his  very  nalii- 
by  constunt  militiiry  disi'i|iline.     IIeni.'e  tlii*  question  becomes 
a  nalioTiiil  one,  in  the  pnispect  of  a  ditliculiy  of  ubtaininif  suit- 
able recruits  for  the  anny  and  navy,  when  this  very  s]drit  of 
mischief  and  restlessness  might  be  subdiieil  by  the  practical 
exercises,  in  curly  youth,  of  engineering  and  seamanship,  and 
thus  converted  into  cool,  disciplined  courage,  daring,  and 
nianlilieaw.    Public  alti.'ntion  having  recently  been  so  much 
directed  to  these  questions  ot  Spartan  education  or  training, 
it  is  clearly  noticed  that  a  double  advantage  might  thuA 
be  obtained  liy  the  eslablishuient  of  camps  of  instruction,  ami 
miniature  training  vensels  in  bays  and  creeks,  where  the  minor 
and  major  operations  of  war  miglit  be  liinghi,  as  a  step,  in  fin- 
pniHng  orphans  iind  neglected  diildren  for  llic  real  battle  "f  li'c 
on  land  or  afloat.     The  arts  of  war  and  |>eace  react  ou  wii 
other,  in  a  mnuner  and  to  an  extent  that  is  perhaps  uut  gent- 
rally  known. 


msec  SSI  ON. 

Mr.  T.  Barwh  k  Li..  BiHRrt  (Glom'WtGr)  siiifl  he  felt  in  rather  an 
nwkwiird  pnaiiion,  set-iiii!  tiiullie  t(«ik  a  dilfureiil  viewof  tliin  siibjittfrom 
tlie  rDaJcrity  ol  lliopu  wliose  piip'jr.i  liiul  been  read.  Tliv  qiiciliua  "ii 
one  o!' conaideruhle  imp'jriJiiiee,  and  he  might  bi1*1  ilini,  m  tin-  rvm- 
Bpondence  tolmiins  oi'llie  Times  iftiely,  a  frieml  of  his  had  oppaml  all 
>!ml  lie  hiKl  writti^n  on  tbe  subject.  That  gcntlemiin  ihoUglil  lie  irn« 
entirely  wrong,  iillf]OUj;h  he  jillovved  that  he  (Mr.  Baker)  waa  in  eiart 
a^^retnient  wilh  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  the  two  prei^etit  ins[ji!Cl(in  if 
sehooln,  and  the  majority  of  refnrmatoiy  nianri|ier!  in  En(;[uu(l.  All 
tliOHu  who  liait  known  Mr.  Sydni-y  Turner  and  Mr.  Itogcni  w-ul'i,  hf 
thought,  iVI  that  the.ir  opinions  were  not  lightly  to  be  thi-own  i  ■  ■  I 
nppeiired  to  him  ihat  not  only  wire  errors  ] iron luVa led  and  n. 
opinions  >ciit  forth  to  I  lie  world  regarding  juvenile  delin'|miii:j ,  i'Hi 
that  tlicso  errors  .^erionj-ly  alioeled  the  very  flow*  ibi-y  were  inwndiii  to 
bi'nelit.  A  niiatnken  intoiitinn  to  do  as  niooh  goi'nl  ss  poa»iS!<-  iprnicii 
to  have  run  into  what  he  could  not  hut  beliove  was  grrntiv  to  t.ln^  frr- 
jiidici!  of  criminal  juveniles.  In  Si^ot.iund  thosp  misinken  idcJii  »f«uiii 
to  iitivR  held  their  own,  and  in  England  tbcy  seemed  re  Iiave  dii^  a*>)' 
until  ;dl  of  a  sudden  they  n-cre  revived  hy  certain  gentlemen  of  nn 
very  great  experience.  For  instance,  he  heard  it  said  that  if  a  bay  wu 
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PBl  In  prison  he  was  branded  for  life  as  a  giuil-biril,  nnd  lapsed  into 
>!>itnitl  crime.    Now  he  would  wmpiy  B»k,  wiis  tliis  so?     [£  it  was 
01,  he  asked  ihtwe  present  to  cocsidi  r  [he  evil  they  were  duinp  to  tho»ij 
ove  by  lolling  the  public  ihiit  ihn  liid  who  hiid  onoe  been  in  priaun 
oiild  never  retrieve  his  clinmi?ter.    The  BliitiBiicB  taken  from  l.he  giio! 
I'porra  showed  thiil  liiiriiiir  the  last  lire  years  the  avera.ia  nimiber  ol' 
liidren  iwmmiiled  to  primm  in  Enpbnd,  Wales,  wnJ  Kcollaml  was 
(.300  per  annnm.    Of  rhesi;  1,(117  on  im  avoriigu  wctij  -ent  to  :i  retbr- 
vitory,  ifiivmg  7,'''S''i  "ho  were  sent  simfly  ti..  f,risi>(].   Ifihiy  were  to 
■  by  what  was  t'onirafnly  heard  exprrsscd  tlipy  shinild  gtippo™.'  t.lmt 
r,CS3  children  were  added  every  ypiir  to  i\k  ijrioiinal  population  oE  llie 
flunliy.   Il'ihiit  were  bo  thi?  eriminJil  po]iiiUtiou  wuuld  be  many  liineu 
ni're  i.hao  it  now  wh«.    But  whiil  did  riioy  liiid  lo  be.  the  number  of 
Ijuvcnile  r'da|i'*H  per  annum  ?     Not  T.GS.l,  but  Cliii,  or  not  quite  1  iti 
Wty  1 1  sent  if  pn'ou.    He  askfd  tlio  Section  to  consider  tlnse  fipiirM 
fpty  oarelully,  and  il"  it  cnuld  bo  shown  they  were  wrong  he  eould  only 
■y  ho  would  bu  pxireuielv  oldiRcd  to  have  tliem  conef:led.     If  he 
hanceii  to  be  right,  Bod  if  Mr.  Sydnev  Tiiriifr  was  riirlit  in  bia 
pinion,  he  hoped  there  would  he  Irsa  s;iid  iibi  iit  ii  btiy,  iiacn  L-orrected, 
Ping  tiirneil  Into  a  criminal.    He  had  watched  a  large  nuirilier  of  hoya 
rho  hnd  been  in  pripon,  and  he  could  siy  from  his  own  knowledge  that 
Ihy  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  going  on  jiteadily  and  well.  If 
flity  were  convicted  twice  they  oTipht  lo  be  Bent  lo  u  refonnalory  ;  but 
■Iter  a  tirtit  conviction  they  generally  got  on  well,  »^  he  h«d  said,  and 
lifter  a  lapse  ot  three  or  four  years  the  questiou  with  them  (he  wim 
Inot  Bpeiiking  ofScotlitnd)  would  ni'ver  occur  ofcio-tiiig  in  a  lioy'ti  teeth 
llbat  he  hud  been  in  prison.    He  could  not  but  hidii've  tliut  this  feeling 
fwoulii  extend  to  Scotland,    It  wa'.-,  he  considerLd,  doing  a  cruel  wrong 
j  lu  children  who  had  gone  wrong  to  adopt  the  attitude  he  bail  spoken  of 
ftowards  them. — The  Uhaic^ma^i  afkeil  whether,  of  all  the  chiliben 
liiindor  si\ici'n  years  of  age  that  had  lieea  committed,  only  I  in  11  had 
ItHmed  out  criminals? — -Mr.  Daker  replied  that  only  1  in  11  hiul  been 
ommllti'd  a  second  time  iimler  sixteen  yeara  of  age.    Somf  doubtieas 
ronid  he  committed  after  sixteen,  but  there  were  no  slati^tica. 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  siiii  he  wished  lo 
emphn-'ise  one  portion  of  Mr.  Scolt'a  Pufwr  relating  to  the  citisa  of  caseK 
broiiRhl  before  the  jnstici:iry  court  rind  the  police  court.    It  must  Iw 
perfi-ctly  plain  to  any  lawyer  who  had  practiced  iu  tlie  court  that  many 
of  the  case*  bcoiight  belbro  the  court  of  juntioiary  wi*re  »iRh  as  might 
rith  adrantJi|ze  be  di.spoHed  of  by  inferior  judges;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  ili:it  imuiy  of  the  chwh  now  tried  by  inferior  judges  niit;ht  with 
titvnritage  come  liufore  the  High  Court.     Mr.  ^cott  hnd  shown  that  in 
rery  lew  inalaneea  were  juvenile  delin([ueilta  brought  lip  bellirc  the 
(•olice  court  defended  in  any  way  at  all,  and  it  seemed  lo  him  that  ihia 
MS  «  crying  scandal  of  the  present  njstem.    They  had  at  present  n 
infltt  admirable  ByHtem  of  auentri  anil  counsel  for  the  poor  lor  eases  in 
be  High  Court  of  Jusiiciary  and  the  sheriff  courls,  and  so  particuUr 
"fere  the  jildges  in  the  High  Court  aa  to  prisonerB  being  defi-nded  that 
nieh  caaca  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  counsel  was  present. 
.Oa  circuit,  if  no  couosel  were  iu  attendance  tu  defend  poor  prisouers, 
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the  nlierifF  or  the  county  was  hound  to  be  present  fi-r  thiit  purpose ;  «t 
that  ilio  very  greii teat  aire  was  taken  that  [HnjoniTs  brijiiglit  bcforr 
High  Court  und  ilie  circuit  courU  should  be  well  deleniied.     In  thi 
police  courts,  however,  no  provision  of  this  kind  was  njadtr,  and  poor 
little  boys  and  girls,  churgt^d  fur  the  first  time,  were  utterly  deatitulroC 
any  nieiiti!!  »r  delViiding  theinselves.     There  w:ih  nue  wtnk  point 
in  the  system  of  poors'  ngenb*  and  couiiBel— they  wtre  not 
Now  he  thoiJijhl  tlie  ageula  ought  to  be  paid.    H«  did  not  s»y 
that  the  counsi-l  ought  «lnMyH  to  be  pitid,  because  he  knew  tliat 
many  young  iidvocales  were  glad  to  get  an  opportunity  of  pracliiiing  lu 
poor  coiti'8.    But  wirh  iigenls  it  whh  a  different  matter,  because  in  order 
Xa  got  Up  a  (Mse  properly  it  whm  iieeesaary  often  to  go  to  considerable 
expense,  nitd  it  wiis  iinpuHsiblo  to  expect  an  agent  to  do  that  tinlexe  he 
received  remuneration.    He  consideied  thiit  agents  ought  to  be  rrim- 
bursed  by  the  local  or  State  authorities.    As  it  was  he  tliuught  iluit 
pours'  agent*  were  entitled  to  the         grealeftt  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  as  a  rule  tJie  esses  are  prepared.    As  lo  the  paper  of  Mrs,  Uere- 
dilh,  that  laiiy  iiad  referred  to  rhe  ca^  of  a  hoy  who  had  committed  an 
ODOrinous  number  of  offences,  and  showed  how  in  eiidi  case  tlirre  haJ 
bi'en  no  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  UDwilllngne-a  of  llie  pani<-9 
HgainsC  whom  ifie  various  olfenees  had  been  committed.    The  Stcrii.'«i, 
he  hoped,  would  pardon  him  if  he  observed  that  in  S;olla<id  thin  mnlil 
not  have  happeoeil,  and  the  reawu  of  it  was  that  ihfv  had  a  publia 
prosecutor.    It  wu  not  left  to  private  parties  to  prosecute  or  not  i* 
they  chose. 

Mr.  Artkitr  J.  S.  MAnmsoK  (London)  said  that  in  MiddlMX 
children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ihurgi'd  with  an  offence  punidi- 
ttWe  by  imf  tisoiimeni  could  be  sent  to  induMrinl  schools  (in  other  pull 
twelve  wa.1  the  limit],  and  as  ihis  pl.in  had  been  found  lo  work  will 
there,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  tiiis  clause  should  not  be  estfndcd 
and  niiidc  universal  in  its  applicMion.  The  niMin  objection  to  indui- 
trial  schools  was  their  expense,  hut  he  ventured  to  •ubtnit  that  thM 
who  raised  this  objection  rather  over- calculated  the  exjiense  and 
under-e-sti mated  the  results  of  tbeaa  schools.  One  uiean«  had  hem 
proposed  for  reducing  the  e]t[iense«,  vi«.,  detention  for  eJiorter  Icmu  in 
the  industrial  schoxlH.  It  had  been  urged  that  it  was  not  right  Uwt  tht 
terms  in  ihei«  institutions  should  be  so  Ions,  and  that  in  abiilisliing  tbu 
imprison  men  I  of  children  they  would  have  id  guliKtitule  iiidustrol 
school  sentences  of  a  ye»r  or  le^s.  This  would  be  ithort-siglittHl  policy, 
for,  aithiiugh  it  might  lave  money  at  the  time,  the  proportion  of  pui 
results  would  be  reduced.  He  might  call  attention  to  another  fact  thai 
Government  made  no  gi-ant  in  the  ca**  of  very  young  children  sent  Iw 
DinglsirateH  lo  industrial  schools  There  was  a  eertnin  claw  of  young 
children  lor  whom  sp^ial  provision  liad  been  made  under  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crimes  Ac l^the  children  of  convicts.  Altliough  the  Act  suic* 
tioned  those  young  children  being  tent  to  lite  scboiils,  no  provision  wat 
made  for  iheir  maintenance  nntil  they  had  attained  the  age  '>f  tit. 
Another  quetuion  bearing  on  the  sub)«ct  was  that  of  dealing  with  llif 
jwrenta.  The  e«i«nsive  training  given  lo  a  child  in  an  indnslrul 
flchool  could  be  njsvt  through  that  clause  ta  the  Aot  which  enabled  a 
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parpnt,  as  ttoon  m  a  Iwj  liad  attained  tht;  at^e  of  sixteen,  to  overrule 
tht  (leiriaion  o(  Uie  mnnagera  <jf  the  iiuhietriiil  Hchoul,  aod  prevent  t.ljeir 
placing  him  io  thuC  aiCitiition  in  life  wlikh  tliey  might  think  best  for 
Uic  lad's  Wf^llorc.    A  good  plan  would  be — and  it  had  been  siicceas- 
ly  tried  in  tJie  colon iea—tlmt  children  sent  to  iiidiiBtrial  sciiools 
ould  he  undtT  the  control  of  the  mnnagcra  until  ihey  had  arrived  at 
the  «gi?  cif  twenty- one,  unless  the  purenta  were  willing  to  pay  the  full 
expense  of  tlieir  maintenance.    TiiaC  plan  would  obviiite  lo  n  very 
grest  extent  this  diflieulty,  for  he  believed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
failures  in  connection  with  ihe  Bcho.ila  whb  owing  to  this  overruhng  of 
the  manageni'  decisions  by  the  parents.    As  soon  ilb  n  boy  reai^heJ  six- 
teen years  of  age  the  managers  perhaps  would  say:  '  We  wish  you  to  go 
into  tlie  army.'    But  the  parents  would  my,  '  No.    It  is  true  ijou  have 
mined  liim,  and  it  may-be  my  boy  would  like  to  go,  but  /  wmit  him. 
He  ia  of  Uf*  lo  me.'    Atid  so  the  child  vian  taken  away,  often  to  the 
mi^eralile  home  of  drunken  [larent^,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  Again, 
lb<y  should  not  confuse  the  two  quHStiooH  of  the  imprisonment  of 
cliiidren  and  then  patb-ing  them  from  the  prison  out  into  tlie  world, 
(od  their  impriitoiiment  previous  to  pasaing  tliem  into  the  refor- 
inalory.    A  child  eligible  for  the  reformatory  was  supposed  to  have 
lOmetliing  of  an  ade4|Uute  idea  of  the  evil  he  had  done,  and  therefore 
di'imcd  punishment;  hut  be  did  not  ijuile  admit  that  with  regiird  to 
pfiiltlii-n  sent  lo  induati'ial  schojls.    The  question  was,  what  were  they 
ti:  mbptiluie  for  impriHonment  in  such  casoH  ?    When  a  subatitute  was 
Jiiuid  they  should  lie  better  able  to  judge  of  it;  hut  thai  a  puninhmL'nt 
•KM  n!c|uired  was  aihnilted.     It  had  lieen  urged  that  a  child  rihonld  l>e 
lent  U)  the  reformatory  and  imnishei!  thei'e,  but  they  miiat  boar  in 
muJ  ilie  good  results  achieved  hitherto  liy  the  reforinutoriea  under  the 
frernt  system,  and  it  would  be  n  grievous  thing  to  have  any  nlii-ra- 
tiuQ  o[  tiie  Aat  tliat  would  interfere  with  these  results.    }le  believed 
tlwl  creat  injury  would  be  done  to  the  work  of  reformatories  il"  the  first 
lliiii^  that  a  boy  or  girl  experienced  there  was  punislimetit.  At  present 
diililreu  who  K*ent  to  reformatories  had  undergone  pimishment,  and  on 
tLeir  ailniiMion  and  from  that  time  forward  the  re'brmatciry  was 
rfgarJeii  hh  a  school  and  a  home — under  atriot  diiicipline.  it  was  true, 
Iwl  il  va»  in  no  sen»e  a  prison.    With  regard  to  reforninlorief ,  he 
ihiragbtan  alternative  was  rei;|uired  to  ensure  detention  in  them  up  to 
tt  leul  the  same  age  as  the  children  were  detained  in  industrial 
•chool!.   Under  the  present  law  if  a  boy  ol  ten  were  sent  lo  a  reforma- 
lory  he  got  his  release  sooner  than  if  nent  to  an  iJidustrial  school, 
beuiuie  the  full  term  of  sentence  in  the  former  was  live  veara;  tlieie- 
luralie  would  gel  his  release  ut  the  age  of  lilteen.     If  sent  at  the  age  of 
I'm  to  nn  indu^rial  school,  he  would  not  get  HIn  relea.-.e  till  sixii-en. 
Bill  11*  a  boy  could  be  sent  to  a  refommtory  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  it 
frt(]UuDily  hapjiens  that  he  was  detained  up  lo  the  a^'e  ol  twenty -.ine  ; 
illKotigh  it  waathe  custom  lo  license  the  older  boyw  bi'ibre  they  attained 
llml  age.    What  was  wanted  w:is  that  thin  latter  Fyxtem  should  be 
unifdfBal — that  the  managers  of  a  reformatory  shoiihl  luive  the  cimiml 
of  a  boy— whatever  his  sentence — until  lie  rear'lied  the  age  ol  twenly- 
Ws.  r^ot  necessarily  that  he  should  be  detaintU  in  the  reformatory  tUl 
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that  H^f,  but  that  if  lie  went  out  previoualv,  as  lie  sbouli!  g^nerallj", 
license,  the  mamigtrB  coul']  recall  him  iind  redi-poac  ot  him  in  iJn* 
event  of  his  getting  into  bud  connwiny  or  under  evil  infltjenop.  From 
various  causes  there  wus  still  a  chi»a  of  uhildreu  under  sixtven  who 
could  not  hp  sent  either  to  a  refiirinnlory  or  induatriul  schoiil,  and  fnf 
these  the  three  alternative  punishments  were  Lniprisnnmenl,  fine,  anil 
uorporal  piinljlimeLit.  Fines  might  be  veiy  i^»d  iu  sume  i^no.  but 
they  diJ  iic>t  full  equally  on  rich  and  poor,  and  to  that  extent  an  injna* 
lice  was  committed.  With  repard  to  i[iiprii<>nmenl.  Mr  Barwicli 
tiitker  had  argued  tiiat  it  did  no  rial  httrm  to  a  buy.  He  was  not  goin; 
to  Pay  that  a  buy  was  ruined  for  life  boeau«  he  had  been  eeni  to 
prison,  but  that  harm  did  accrue  in  several  ways  to  a  liwl  from  being 
inipriaoned  was  evidenced  by  the  liict  that  lln'  public  thuuj-ht  *<>,  Thnt 
of  itself  was  an  iujury  to  u  lud.  TheD|  a^in,  if  a  lad  who  hud  b**o 
»eiit  to  pri.-ioii  art  HI  wards  got  into  trouble  ap^ain,  and  kind  fmD<}f 
wished  to  place  him  in  a  voluntary  industrial  school,  that  boy  was  no 
longer  eligible  either  lot  thut  inftitulion  or  a  voluntary  trainiiig^ip; 
ftu  thai  here  were  two  distitict  injuries  inflicted  on  a  boy  by  the  stiliii* 
of  im|iri."oiimi.-ijt  when  diiwrnnected  with  n  refbrmiitori'  sentence. 

Thp  Hev.  Dr.  Ace  (Laughtonl  mild  ihiit,  nlthough  Mr.  Biiker  maia- 
Oiiiitd  his  ot>poniiion  tti  the  ubolitioii  of  imprison  men  t  for  children,  itj 
liie  «ime  time  it  "as  clear  ihrre  wris  n  gcmTal  c:o«sensiis  of  opinion  io 
_Eniiland  that  aueh  a  ajsleni  should  no  longtT  cxi^'t.    He  npproriid  if  J 
►llHl  Lfifd  Derby  had  said  on  the  subji-et  at  Manchester  — llu»t  ii  mnJ 
yen  IO  discussion  wiiat  |iuniphni('nt  was  to  be  substituted  for  io-l 
prisonment  of  cliddren.  It  had  been  said  that  reforiiiiitories  wtTe  in  nnl 
dense  a  place  of  imprisonnieut,     If  ihty  were  not,  he  sliould  like  tn' 
know  what  they  were.    On  the  previotin  Safurday  he  had  niidt 
inquiry  respecting  a  refortualory  near  Edinbiii'gli,  aud  llie  goyeniiit 
lold  him  thut  punishment  w;>8  reported  to,  but  tViat  the  boys  behaved* 
well  that  he  had  not  had  occ«aio!i  ti'  use  the  cell  for  a  long  time.  Ttro 
ci'II,  in  fact,  was  now  used  -as  a  potati.  store.    Whilst  he  agrtvd 
many  tbioga  that  hail  beeu  said  that  morning  he  disngreed  with  tiutf 
other*.    As  to  the  boy  who  had  been  spoken  ol',  he  thought  tl 
very  wrong  of  parties  not  to  have  punished  hira.    A  few  stripes  of  I 
birch  lod  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  him — although  hr  wu  tio 
advocate  of  Draconian  severity — if  the  story  was  trUR.    It  was  a  Ktmi 
pity  tliiii  rhe  parlies  conecrni  d  did  not  prove  him  to  be  a  delinqiifnt. 
To  merely  asHcil  that  hf  wnn  such  wag  to  do  him  an  infinite  injuiiia. 
Apiin,  he  would  liVe  to  »ee  that  law  repealed  which  sentencfJ  a  boyorl 
gill  Io  tmpri-iiiimeiil  before  being  sent  to  a  relbrmatory  or  indmiriol 
w.hnol,    WiiB  he  to  be  luld  that  "II  the  gond  effetta  of  such  inrtitutinni  i 
rcaiilted  In-m  the  incarceration  of  a  d-  limpient?    Who  wbs  the  iadi- 
viclu^il  that  dare  B»y  that  7   If  a  child  must  bechaslised.  let  the  punijii' 
menl  bf  given  by  the  police — «ii  o|iiT4iii<iii  which  ho  would  reitieniliff 
for  life.    III!  did  not  think  the  uiolher  <  u;^'it  to  he  preient  when  dm^ 
tisenient  was  inllicied.    Ah  the  olli-nce  had  benn  committed  against  lli* 
fetote  the  proper  perwn  to  inflict  puni-Jimenl  was  the  policeman-  Tl« 
Governor  of  .Swansea  Prison  told  him  lliul  a  few  weeks  ago  r  liui* 
fellow  was  sent  to  that  gaol,  auil  he  did  Dot  know  what  lo  do  with  luoi 
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Accordingly  he  remotiHirrateil  wiih  ilie  magistrate,  find  told  llie  iulter 
lliMt  a  km  etri[ii>s  woulU  do  tlie  c)iild  more  good  thnti  a  Ceriii  of 
impri'idameiii.  He  liad  no  dcrnhi  tlmt  some  mode  of  indicting  piinisli* 
went  on  diildieo  would  be  discovered  witUout  sending  them  to  the 
common  gaol. 

I^^H^        Quid  suiide^t  juvcrti  lojtua  stridori.'  catfiite. 
^^H^       Quem  mire  alKciunt  in»cri])la  ergastula,  curcer 
^^^T^        ItnsiiouH  ? ' 

Miw  Bt'RTON  (Edinburgh)  said  ihnt  in  going  aniongKt  peopla 
JtsTOUs  of  ohtninint:  iiid  from  ihe  Society  Tor  Improving  the  Condition 
of  itie  Poor  she  hud  H>und  thiit  nil  those  viho  neglected  thtdr  cliildren 
wasied  Uieir  money  on  drink.  She  thought  that  to  feed  the  chiJdreii 
of  such  parents  wus  very  hard  on  the  iniluslriouH  pocr.  Something 
thonid  be  done,  idie  considered,  in  regard  to  the  [lai^uiB.  Some  "t 
lht«r  jxirents  were  oajtital  woikers,  but  they  were  quite  incftp»ble  of 
uVing  care  either  of  themselves  or  Llieir  children.  She  Ler«lf  hiid 
pTrn  them  work,  but  (hey  Imd  piwned  the  mulerial — they  Viad  put 
tltnni  whiTe  their  own  and  their  uldldreu's  clotlien  were.  They  hud 
li<M  Ler,  in  slimt.  that  nothing  couid  be  done  with  them  unleaa  they 
were  shut  Now,  wiiuld  it  not  he  well  if  these  pareute  could  bo 

pni  in  i>ome  iJirt  of  home — ^not  in  prison— and  iheir  skill  mid  Libuur 
mtneil  into  account  7  They  might  he  allowud  to  go  out  during  the 
if  neces-sirv,  to  work,  but  aa  they  would  not  receive  the  nir  ney 
lor  llieir  work  the  ilriiin-chupa  would  aoon  lose  their  customers.  If  the 
purnis  were  got  huld  of  nhe  i:inistdered  it  wu.i  [ms-sibla  Ui  g«t  a  good 
itrni  of  W(.rk  out  of  ilii-m  if  the  thing  was  gime  about  in  the  right  w»y. 
li  M119  bud  to  take  iihildren  oH'  their  piirents'  hands.  So  tlie  j;''^''' 
tnnitiir  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ccmaideratioii  was  hew  to  deid 
mill  drunken  [larents.  There  was  a  Habitual  Druiikards'  Act  for 
fMple  who  could  not  niumige  themselves,  and  she  thought  its  ofiera- 
li(>n3  unglit  to  be  extended  to  those  parents  who  drank  instead  of 
aliHiiliiig  in  their  children.  Flogging,  again,  vat  a  prueeBB  that  agreed 
nilli  wme  children  and  not  with  others.  Wome  people  were  like  dogs 
—if  yon  whipped  ihera  tliey  were  happy  afterwards;  but  with  sinie 
(li«£iuii  only  made  them  miire  troublesome.  It  was  therefore  very 
dilEcult  In  know  when  and  when  not  to  inllict  such  pi.nishment. 

Ml'.  G.  W-  Child  (O.vford)  said  he  hud  listened  to  Mr.  Scott's 
Vtfit  with  a  feeling  akin  to  de.'^jiair.  When  he  looked  at  the 
fly  in  which  the  country  was  burdened  with  rates,  ite  ,  he  thought 
till!  il  eveiy  boy  who  pulh;d  up  ii  tumiji  and  stole  it  Wax  bu 
TfipJ  hefdfe  a  bench  of  judges,  and  defended  by  a  Q.C.,  ih«  biirdt  n 
"I'ulil  be  loo  heavy  for  iheir  pockets.  Some  BnVi6ei]uont  I'aj.iira 
J|>l«'arpd,  however,  to  throw  considerable  liglil  on  the  practical  way 
w  Ismtmir  at  the  raatter.  The  subject  Kceuied  to  divide  iisi'lf  into 
Uinlilfcri-nt  hf-ada ;  First,  what  is  to  be  done  by  ciiurts  of  law  ;  and, 
I'xid.  by  Hiibsiil iary  agents,  sMch  as  ri'lornialory  schuoU.  He  iield 
)t  tbey  were  losing  sight  of  the  first  intention  of  the  courts  of  law, 
■hich  wtts  not  the  prot«cttOD  of  the  orimiiiHl  claases,  but  tlie  prot«ctioa 

'  Juvenai  Saf.  lir.  B3-S5. 
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of  ihe  pul^ilic-  acainst  the  criminal  classes.    TliHt  iliMincHoa  lud 
a  lUtle  \<isi  sighi  of  in  the  disciie»ion.    He  did  not  thiiik  h  poariblv 
the  ciiurta  of  luw  to  make  all  theae  ejtceediagly  nice  dinlincIioDa,  whi 
Lad  beeu  very  properly  ioaisted  upon        Iwinp  necessary  in  the  p 
ventive  treatment  of  crime.    This  could  not  be  done  by  a  conn  of  U 
but  it  might  be  done  by  niuny  oilier  ugcncies  npolcen  of.     The  g~ 
object  WHS  to  keep  children  out  of  courts  of  law.    When  they  did  find 
their  way  to  such  courts,  it  woa  imposaible  to  niiihe  ihoiw  dininotiooij 
between  them  ami  growii-up  perwns  whicli  had  been  BUpgeHlrd.  ObJ 
one  occasion  three  boys,  between  'he  ngea  of  fourteen  and  aixteen — out 
of  llieni  a  few  wt.'eka  over  tourWen — were  brorijrht  believe  him  char 
with  having  bmken  into  a  cricket  ppivilion  and  stolen  several  jiairB  'fl 
shoes  and  other  articles.    Of  courso  it  waa  undesirable  to  send  cliiidreaj 
to  pridon  for  a  first  offence,  nnd  at  his  siiggi'stion  the  <.'ulprit9,  wha 
were  employed  at  a  printing  and  izi  a  pajjer  mill,  were  tineil,  the  lini 
being  spread  over  six  weeks,  and  lo  be  paid  in  weekly  instalmenl: 
He  called  upon  the  managers  of  tlie  estabii.ihmenl!!  where  they  wen 
emjiluyed,  and  they  kindly  undertook  that  they  should  not  lijw  Uicir 
situations.    Still,  the  result  was  not  satisfuctijry.    At  the  end  of 
month  or  two  oaly  one  of  tlioni  had  pnid  his  tine,  while  thv  other  I« 
had  absconded  and  were  on  the  road  to  ruin  direct,    h  was  really  : 
80  eusy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fmi  line  between  the  a^e  of  ihirtefQ  nud  i 
fourteen,  or  any  other  age  which  might  be  mentioned.    The  convicti'iaJ 
produced  on  his  mind  by  the  discussion  was  that  the  great  point  lol 
be  aimed  at  was  not  so  much  to  meddle  with  the  courts  of  law  v  raf 
keepchildien  out  of  the  court:}— to  keep  ihem  out  of  gaol  and  ihel 
criminal  dock.     Another  point  to  bo  kept  in  view  wiia  to  kccjij 
the  burden  of  supporling  children  on  the  bucks  of  llieir  [Himik| 
by  some  means  or  other.    If  lliey  did  thiit  they  wimKl  have  done 
a  great  thing;  and  until  ilicy  tnikniiged  thiit  the  only  result  «outd 
be  lo  multiply  parental  neglect  on  one  bond  wid  gin-pnla«»  oo  i 
the  other.    At  the  present  moment  a  really  humane  desire  on  th«  prt  I 
of  mill; istra tea  and  others  had  done  more  real  harm  tlian  good.    It  wu 
Hiiid  that  if  they  fined  a  child  they  lined  its  parents,  and  thai  in  a  on- 
tain  number  of  cases  the  burden  fell  upon  widows  or  otlier  perBuudwlio 
had  but  little  means  of  subxisteitce.     In  the  vast  majuriry  of  ciw*. 
however,  it  wa*  eminently  salisfuctory  that  the  parents  should  betiimi, 
but,  Hi  a  matter  of  fiiet,  they  were  often  ha  off  on  the  score  of  lljoir 
poverty.    He  believed  something  very  Uke  Draconian  wverity  ww 
wanted  in  this  matter.    The  agencies  now  nt  work  in  reformainn 
schools,         had  opjmrtuuities  of  discovering  the  condition  of  parmu 
and  how  ihey  discharged  their  duty  lo  their  children,  and  it  wan  elm 
to  him  that  if  these  parliculurs  were  represented  lo  the  niagi*lniW  hi 
would  not  he  <pii\e  so  en-^y  nbout  that  matter  as  hitherto.    If  thn 
would  intdst  on  measures  of  severity,  uud  back  that  up  by  inipriwitiuent 
{not  of  the  children,  but  of  the  parents),  then  a  good  work  wouH  it 
sccompliiihed.    In  conclusion,  he  must  express  his  surprian  at  theidd 
way  in  which  Sir  William  Iliireourt  had  commenci-d  his  dentines  wiiA 
juvenile  criminnl.'t — not  by  amiiiding  the  law,  hut  by  bullyiui-  the 
magistrate  lor  carrying  it  out  as  it  stood.    The  magistralo  could  ooi 
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brroV  ihe  law  in  sccnrtlonce  with  tlie  fade  of  llie  Hnin'?  Secrolary. 
tin  WiJIium  Hnrcoiirt.  ixe  tlioiight,  sliowed  iudiflerence  to  lair  dealing, 
mud  ignurnnce  of  liiw,  iu  recoiiiii lending  The  tnugistraCe  to  vAtry  out  a 
[mntslimont  Ibrhiddrn  hy  thf  kw  iu  the  caet^  of  W.  Deaao,  and 
Btuc^iuii  Ui«ni  aiid  huldiiig  tliem  up  to  obltH|uy  for  doing  thai  which 
it  wan  llirir  Ivuniltn  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  Pateksoh  {GIji8l;ciw)  espreaspd  flUrpriM  at  tlie  utatement  of 
Un.  Mwedith.  tiiat  eiie  hnd  eome  aeroiia  many  profenBional  (hievew  who 
wiabed  to  redeem  tiieir  children,  and  have  tlieni  properly  educated  and 
IvDOght  up  bi'yond  the  reach  of  evil  influences.  Ho  had  gruwn  grey  in 
hi*  capscily  ol  Secretary  to  the  Prisonerd'  Aid  .Society  In  GlaBgow,  and 
Mcc«  he  fir'l  became  connected  with  il,  upwiirdaol'twenty  years  apo,  he 
deter  knew  a  single  cjim;  of  the  kind  to  which  Mtx,  Meieihtb  bad  re- 
ivnvL  The  i-tKcera  of  the  society  Imd  hnd  the  same  experience.  His 
hu->iiieeA  there  that  day  wiw  t"  pU'iid  (in  liehidf  of  liint  very  clnsa  to  which 
Mrs.  Meredith  had  relerred — the  children  of  thioves.  Since  the  Glasgow 
Di-lir.i]Uency  Act,  187)*,  came  into  operation,  tliey  hud  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  this  Buhject.  They  had  been  aided  by  the  maginlratea, 
wli'^i  biid  Crom  time  to  lime  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  society 
lucb  cases  a*  it  was  thought  firop<er  to  deal  with.  They  hud  sent 
twenty-five  of  thoHe  cases  to  the  induMrial  nchoolH,  tjaining-ships,  and 
otherwise.  Thej-  wi;re  the  children  of  piiienta  who  were  either  one  of 
hotli  uf  tliem  in  priMn  and  for  whom  no  one  cured,  and  if  lelt  alone 
(he  iueviutble  <:>iiiHei[Uence  would  have  been  lliat  tliey  would  have 
tritered  on  a  career  uf  crime.  The  ages  of  thtsse  children  ratigwl  li-om 
«*v*D  to  thirteen,  and  they  could  be  tnken  care  of  in  the  different 
institutions  to  which  they  hnd  been  sent  until  the  age  of  nxKea.  In 
Oliu^ow,  so  fur  from  such  children  being  diverted  froni  evil  cour.ws  by 
ihi'ir  jiareula,  the  reverse  wn.>i  the  case.  Crime  descended  from  [larcut 
to  child.  UiiHer  these  circumstnnce.'i,  he  appealed  to  the  different 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  to  Uike  ate|i«  iti  the  direction  he  hnd  indicated, 
and  which  wasi  uudonbledty  within  llie  sphere  of  their  action.  These 
children  were  not  criniiiialM.  but  they  were  so  nearly  allied  to  lha 
criminal  claaa  tlut  lie  did  not  think  the  societies  would  be  going 
out  of  their  course  in  attending  to  these  children.  Every  one  of  them 
n««<)  would  be  u  brand  plucked  tram  the  boming,  and  do  away  with 
la^e  expense  in  the  future. 

The  R^:v.  Wm.  VisctST  (Postwick,  Norfolk)  said  there  had  been,  ha 
thought,  a  great  deal  of  reckiega  talk  about  the  way  in  which  juveniles 
•  ore  U'eat«d,  and  his  ini[.resnion  was  that  magistrates  were  exceedingly 
CHtJtioUH  as  to  the  muiiner  in  which  they  dealt  with  cliildren  accu.sed  of 
criinf.  It  was  not  to  be  HUpposed  nt  alt  that  there  was  reckleM  sending 
of  children  to  giiol.  He  did  not  believe  that  lor  one  momi>iit.  There 
weie  often  pura^jruphs  in  the  uewspHpers  ubouti  children  being  sent  ta 
priwii  for  )«tty  thi-ll,  but  if  the  public  knew  the  whole  circunistJincea 
they  would  acknowledge  that  magi stra tea  were  not  careless  or  hiirah  in 
tlitrir  dealings  with  such  deliniiueuta.  He  hiid  been  glad  to  hear  te>ti- 
mony  which  was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  wholesale  whipping.  The 
other  day,  when  a  kindred  subject  wn?  being  discupsed,  the  luihea  Hpo- 
ciallj  were  esceaaively  in  fuvour  of  whipping;  but  he  really  believed 
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th"y  were  beginning  Tr>ry  freinientJy  Hi  the  wrung  end.    He  conwd 
llmt  tliere  shuuld  be  oareliil  (tiscriiiiinalioii  in  eiich  ch>«:  it  it  wn.s  tbioi 
ihnt  the  child  hnd  bad  parents  iheD  it  ought  ro  be  ecul  Iohh  indiutruU 
whool  or  reloniiHtiiry,  wliutever  rhe  coal  to  ibe  country.    It  «as  m 
more  ini]M)rtiint  tbut  X\wy  i-hoiild  be  taken  away  I'roin  bomoa  where  tba 
inlti'enceA  iv^rt^  bail  :  hoH  nltboiigh  It  might  he  aiid  this  was  n  Siato 
ulTeiiiig  fur  [be  evil-doing  i<r  purentf.  ccrtniotv  in  the  b<ii^  run  i 
ivciiild  be  for  the  U'ell:ire  ol  the  youDg  criminiiU  tlieiti^wlvea,  oni] 
lionelit  uf  tiiD  enmmiinity.    On  the  olber  band,  if  it  wu-h  liiiind  that  tb 
chilli  hud  n  rcsjieeljiblo  home,  ;iiid  thnt  the  piiri'nts  were  reully  trj-mg 
to  mjike  him  better,  be  ahuuld  say,  l^et  the  niaBislnit-.'  rprjuiri' 
pamitK  t(i  whip  or  puulMi  the  <'bild.    In  hiicIi  eiisea  he  thought  the 
pui'tiits'  authority  should  be  exercised.    Kor  a  second  offeiite,  lucli 
jutn'nt  ouuht  to  be  fini'd.    There  was  a  terrible  want  of  purentnl  iiu- 
ihority  even  among  respecliible  luirviils  ol  the  poorer  oiiias,    Tbt  tilllt 
toiimiandinent  Has  bt'ing  more  and  tnore  ibrgufien,  and  rhildivii  from 
ibe  earliest  iige  were  rilloived  to  sbI  lit  dt'tinnee  the  iiutbority  of  tLeir 
purentH.    SouietimeE  children  absented  thetiitielveB  from  nchool.  and 
their  piirents  would  Euy  tbey  could  do  nothing.    What  they  wanted  la 
do  Wiis  to  teach  the  neceasily  ol  obedience,  sind  thii  whb  one  wfny  i 
which  they  could  teach  thnt  that  divine  commHndnient  wtis  really  for 
the  wellnre  of  the  State.    It  woa  thi'  bu»ines4  of  the  jiarentH  lo  see  thai 
their  cbiidren  did  riglil.    On  the  whole  tjueHtion,  he  eondiderf'J  th«ii 
wsa  most  desirable  discretion  should  be  allowed  in  theadmiDisiration 
ol  ju^tiee  to  juveniles.    If  a  child  liar  ceriain  offences  was  to  be  whippoi). 
lie  considered  that  tbi're  should  not  neceHSirily  bo  tliat  liinltAtion  et 
punishment,  but  that  the  magistrates  should  lie  trusted  to  look  into  ihe 
circutU9tunces  ol  the  case,  and  be  p'-rmittod  ici  exeruiitc  a  discivLioiinn' 
power.    A  great  deal  bad  been  said  abnnt  the  way  in  wbicb  iinpriian- 
ment  di.sgi-aced  a  child  Ibr  ever.    Too  much  bad  been  said  about  ihw, 
If  ihiit  were  the  case,  why  not  alter  at  once  the  law  which  tnndc  tm- 
pri-onment  the  alternative  uf  not  pitying  a  tine?    In  adniinistPriiig  llio 
law  be  disliked  purticuliirly  hiiving  to  tell  a  man  that  he  must  eiihct 
piiy  a  lin-)  or  yu  Ui  /tnatm  for  iiii  otfinice  which,  though  agiiinst  the  l»w, 
might  not  be  a  stain  upon  the  cIiuruetiT.    He  thought  it  wiiB  a  ulur 
Oti  H  niiin's  character,  and  indeed  iin  insidt  lo  him,  ii>  be  told  of  iiti- 
prisnnnient  before  be  has  expressed  unwillin^ne^  lo  pay  the  Hne  im* 
jHjsed.    And  if  itw:iB  paid  that  tn  be  imprisimed  waa  a  laslinc  disjTiK*, 
then  be  would  say,  at  all  event)-  let  them  alter  the  law  whicb  totd  ft 
man  there  and  ihcoi  he  must  go  to  prison  in  default  of  paynivoi  of  k- 
fine. 

Misf  Flohes-ce  Davekiviht-Hiij.  (London)  confidcred  thnt  a  gn»t 
evil  lay  in  the  Ikct  thai  it  waa  not  generally  n-cognihod  that  thv  duly 
of  par  en  I H  to  support  ibeir  children  is  not  abrogated  b}'  those  childtvn 
heing  wnt  to  reformatories  and  industrial  scboola.  More  ihxn  fixty 
yenrsiigo  the  then  Ina].eclor  of  Prisons I'or  Scotiund — Mr.  Fredcridc  Hill 
— pro[iose<l  that  piirents  should  pay  the  expense  of  their  cbililr>^ii  wbiJc 
in  prison.  Thul  luostjitsl  projiosal  was  never  iwrrieil  into  pffecU  bul 
the  principle  was  embodied  iti  the  Ketlinnalory  Schools  Act  of  UM, 
and  had  been  found  to  work  well  wherever  it  hud  been  lioueedjr  scte4 
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njMin.  TTnforlunntely,  the  feeling  had  lulely  grtuvn  up  tliat  tlie  jwverly 
of  parents  was  a  jilea  liiir  relieving  iheiii  iil'the  nnl.ui  al  liuiy  ol  supjiorl- 
ing  tlieir  childrtii,  and  ilie  cousidr-red  lliut  niugisiraten  had  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for  in  tliis  matter,  h  wiih  ofleu  very  ditii;:ult  to  induce  iheiii 
to  fix  nil  fldeqiuite  amount  tor  tha  [Hircnt's  contrilsuriiin  to  iht  aiiji^iori 
ui  his  child  iu  these  iiiHlilmiods.  An  iiisUincy?  occurred  to  her  lit  the 
moment  of  a  man  who  was  in  receipt  of  3(ls.  a  wei-k,  and  who  lind  ihi  eu 
diildren.  The  conduct  of  one  of  iheiu,  ii  boy,  causL-d  hiui  Ui  be  soul 
to  in  iudmtrial  school,  nlien  the  euiu  appointed  fur  the  father  lo  puy 
was  1«,  a  week,  a  very  huiuII  proportiou  indtied  of  what  that  child  would 
cost  lo  tbe  countiy,  and  iileo  l.'ir  le^e  than  his  niainleiiaace  at  home 
moat  haie  cost.  The  outconiL'  of  This  wa>>  tlml,  not  very  long  ulter- 
wanU,  another  child  ofllie  suian  man  qualiiied  Ibr  an  industrial  school, 
and  for  ihie  one  the  father  -Kiis  rei]^uire<l  to  yay  only  a  week, 

•Idioiigh,  OA  h\»  ruDUuning  chiKl,  the  eldest  of  tlic  luiiiily,  was  by  thin 
time  working  fur  her  living,  he  had  no  others  deptniient  upoD  Iiim. 
Willi  refert'nce  to  the  alteruaLive  of  iniprinoiimcnt — never,  however, hlie 
would  urge,  to  be  employed  unless  other  meana  were  iuipiacticable — 
possibly  in  some  cases  a  short  term,  not  exceeiiing  a  mnnth  or  so,  migbt 
he  the  best  means  o£  Jirresling  descent  into  liie  criminal  cluSK,  eajiecially 
where  impriMinnii'nt  was  guiirded,  as  ahc  believed  it  was  iu  Gloii- 
ct«t<:rsbire.  from  ibe  evil  influences  which  ustiully  attend  it.  But 
raneniberiuK  the  efforts  it  cost  a,  quurter  of  a  century  ago  to  put  uu 
end  to  thv  iuijirisunuient  of  chtMrcu,  it  had  given  her  a  scvcru 
tJiock  to  learn  the  large  numbers  that  were  uow  consigned  to  gaol; 
and  ehe  rejoiced  that  the  Home  Socrelury  had  fixdd  public  uttealiou 
upon  tfie  tact.  Mr.  Maddison  had  apokeu  of  the  advantage  which 
vuulil  accrue,  in  regard  to  the  ex -pupils  of  refurmalory  and  industrial 
tchoi'lf,  from  retaining  authority  over  them  until  tliey  have  reached  an 
age  al  which  they  can  take  tare  of  tiienoelvea,  and  especially  until 
tiiey  Cfwi  repH  the  ioHuence  of  bad  fiarents.  Tliat  she  onaiJered  a 
Tury  iinportnui  nwtter,  ajid  she  cmirely  Sfireed  with  hia  Buggeatiou  that 
the  period  of  control  should  be  extended  tu  the  iige  of  iwenty-ciue  ; 
not,  ol'course,  that  tbc  young  people  should  be  kept  in  tlie  schools 
until  timt  ag';,  but  tliut  the  period  of  licence  should  be  continued  Ic 
that  limit.  This  was  the  nile  iii  some  of  our  colonies.  She  had  her- 
wif  inquiied  into  iLi  working  in  Australia,  and  found  that  the  reaulls 
were  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time,  in  thia  country,  a  child  oftftn 
lett  these  schools  at  ati  )ige  wlieii  he  wa.-i  unable  to  resi.st  tcinpIatioM.i. 
tspeciaily  those  into  which  he  iiiigbl  lie  plunged  by  wicked  iHireuts, 
and  the  Stats  had  reaerved  do  power  lo  Itself  to  protect  him  uulil  hw 
was  of  an  age  lo  do  so,  thus  not  only  risking  tlie  loss  of  llie  money  spent 
by  llie  community  on  his  education,  hul — -what  was  far  worse — leaving 
hini  tu  grow  up  tu  bo  a  bad  instead  of  a  good  man. 

MiM  LiniA  BilCKLS  (Manchester)  said  the  whole  tone  of  the  diacua- 
flon  was  bused  on  the  usnuniplion  tliat  they  were  called  upon  to  deal 
with  an  iucreasiiig  evil  instead  of  a  diniiiii.Hhiiig  one,  and  that  they 
waiittd  fre»li  machinery  to  cop-  witb  it.  Within  one  arc,  the  centre  of 
wliich  was  MancheKler,  the  number  of  juvenile  olicndera  hud  decreased 
hum  I,UW  jier  annum  at  the  lime  of  the  jwaaiug  of  the  Education  Act 
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to  200  last  yeiir.    Il  wiis,  therefore,  a  matter  nf  Bali»rnction  thai  tlie 
elenifnT.ftry  sciiools  were  inakinir  so  aensihle  an  imprcxdoQ.   One  of  ihe 
siittaestirina  Tiia'ie  was  that  a  child  should  not  be  brought  to  trial  for  a 
tirst  olfenoe,  hul  it  iiijpeareil  to  her  that  if  a  child  was  aecuaed  of  aa 
nfTence  it  had  as  much  riftht  to  n  fair  trial  as  an  adulL    A  great  dtol 
Lad  been  itaid  about  the  term      imprison  ni<?nt  pa)<sed  oii  a  child  befiiri! 
enirniicc  to  n  refoi-malory.    At  first  sight  this  inijihl  -leein  objection- 
able, but  there  was  something  to  hi-  said  on  the  other  aide.     Ttiuy  had 
to  judge,  cot  iiltogctlier  by  the  effect  of  this  syiteiii  i>n  the  chiWrpnj 
who  had  commilti-d  ofliences,  but  al.'o  the  effect  on  those  who  did  in>tl 
commit  offence«,  and  it  was  very  liltelv  tlmt  this  preliminary  impriwo-l 
men'  acted  as  a  deterrent.    If  a  term  of  iropriwinmenl  tended  Id  k(*[r| 
a  i^hild  out  of  the  reformatory,  thi'ii  it  aitiiint^d  the  ptirpuse  which  it 
wai  no  doubt  designed  lo  servo,  and  it  would  be  well  U>  im]Uire  intal 
this  before  inferring  thut  the  provision  in  question  had  nut  l>een 
bcuelicial.    Ah  to  whipping,  if  it  were  to  bo  resorted  lo  at  all.  it 
should  be  inHicted  by  aiirae  public  authority.    She  was  afraid  it  wm 
true  that  the  whipping  of  children  hy  their  parents  would  promote 
unchecked  violence  Inwards  young  children,    ll  frequently  huppcunl 
that  when  parents  alleged  ihey  wore  unable  to  make  their  chiltlivii 
10  school,  the  mother  or  lather  would  my,  '  I  have  bpat<rii  hit 
thoroughly  well.'    She  did  not  lliiitk  thut  s  child  could  poBnl>l 
honour  or  love  a  parent  who  was  in  the-  hnbit  rtf  heating  him. 
unchecked  beatitig  of  a  parent,  under  the  nolion  that  he  did  so  i 
divine  uutliority,  was  likely  lo  operaie  injuriously. 

trhcriff  fpt.NS  (Glasgow)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  two 
Hubjeois  mn  blether  very  much — denlitute  and  neglccitjd  cliiidren, 
and  the  subject  of  criminal  juveuileH.    With  regard  to  puniahment 
for  criminal  offences,  it  hwd  been  dtated  by  one  of  the  speakers 
(hat  in  a  cj-se  of  thetl  a  fine  Wl  beeu  inflicted.    In  Scotland,  a»  • 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  aware  of  tines  ever  having  been  iaHicted  in 
CHMB  of  theft.    If  done  in  S^sotland  at  all,  such  caaen  mu«t  be  very  nun 
indeed.    Thefl  did  not  seem  to  Scotch  inaffi^ntet  a  dest-ription  nf 
offence  which  it  was  proper  to  punish  by  fine.    The  other  descriptiom 
of  puiiishmeuta  were  whipping  and  imprisonment,    lu  liis  own  Mpt- 
rieoce  ht  had  never  ordered  a  whipping  for  a  child.    He  was  utitrly 
fipptmed,  in  fact,  to  the  whipping  of  children,  and  for  this  re;ta(iii.  dinl 
he  believed  it  was  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to  gauge  the  diiposi- 
tions  of  a  child  brought  before  liiiii  for  the  first  time.    If  a  eliiij 
was    of  a    sensitive  disposition,  the    public  indignity  of  the  latli 
might  utterly  pervert  it.     With  regard  to  imprisonment,  he  'juiw 
agreed  that  it  must  not  be   understood  a  child    brought    op  fur 
t)>o  first  time  wait  tn  get  off  acot-lree.    In  Scotland,  in  the  vaat  of 
children  under  fourteen  or  fifteen,  it  is  reijuiritd  that  the  parruia  or 
gunrdiuns  should  be  brought  up  at  tiie  same  time.    Thut  was  tlie  law, 
and  the  Court  "f  Justiciary  would  BUHpend  cusea  of  tliat  kind  whw* 
the  parents  were  nut  present,    lu  presence,  therefore,  of  the  parenli, 
his  practice  wilb  regarl  to  children  brought  before  him  for  llio  fir>i 
time  was  to  warn  them  solemnly  that,  in  the  event  of  a  second  offence 
of  the  same  description,  ihey  would  be  sent  to  a  refonnalory  foi 
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l^^^^^^^^e  resuli  ihrougliout  hiiil  heeii  that  he  only 

rv<<ollecied  two  cases  in  whii-h  klicIi  childrun  liiiii  bf^n  lircmg}it  lieli're 
bim  ngain.    He  did  not  ihiiik  tlmt  iin|jri*i[imt'nt  with  these  thildren 
weighf^i  anything  coinp:>rtd  with  five  ycJirs  in  a  relornmiory.  With 
n^rd  to  refurniutiiriee.  liia  experience  wna  tbut  liiey  were  nut  good 
(or  vhtldren,  and  that  lew  children  indeed  came  out  ol'  tht^m  who  led 
ltOD«Et  lives.    On  [he  uthi-r  bund,  he  hud  thegreaCeHt  belief  In  induitlriHl 
— hools.  and  he  would  strongly  advocata  tliiit  there  slioidil  be  a  gT>>nt 
itenoion  of  that  system.    There  was  iiclniiae  in  the  Iiiiiualrin!  Sehooia 
el  tu  the  eflpct  that  u  child  acuuaed  iil'  thcit,  if  under  twelve,  might 
iHait  to  an  industrial  sclioni;  hut  if  the  mngic  iimit  nf  twelve  wufl 
Hm,  and  a  senti-nce  had  tn  he  proiKiutiued,  that  uhiKi  hud  tu  undergo 
ten  days'  imprisonment,  and  tliercaHcr  be  releg;uted  tu  a  refumiuiory. 
^^le  would  Htrongly  urge,  therel'ore,  thut  the  iimit  of  u^';e  should  ba 
^^Hianged  IroiD  twelve  to  Ibiirleen.    He  v/na  decidedly  of  opinion,  also, 
^Hhnt  the  children  of  vicjou«  piireutb should  be  sent  to  iudiistriul  schools, 
Knd  thut  course  might,  he  believed,  be  put  safely  on  political  and 
eeoDomical  grounds.    Whenever  children  were  found  going  about  the 
siri-ett  ititDg  blusFihemona  and  obscene  limgimgc,  thut  llict  of  itself  wBs 
eullicietii  to  show  ihiit  their  guurdiunship  was  unsuitable.  Accordinnly, 
such  rhitdren  ua  well  aH  negU'Ctrd  children  should  he  conipulwily 
■klitkm  away  from  llieir  parentf.    He  believed  that  that  could  be  dona 
^^pi  Scotluiid  n(  the  present  linte  under  the  operation  of  the  Education 
^^Act.    In  the  case  of  parents  complained  of  under  that  Act,  if  llie 
children  were  being  neglected  or  perverted  by  their  legal  guardiKna, 
llitt  sheriff  nhould  have  power  to  order  them  to  an  induistrial  school. 
He  supposed  that  all  tit  ihem  were  agreed  that  the  parent  should  ho 
made  to  pay  for  this :  but  he  did  not  think  they  could  take  the  pai-ents 
away  and  i-hnt  them  up  for  the  support  of  their  children.    He  thought, 
however,  there  might  be  aonie  other  scheme  of  getting  at  the  purenls. 
He  would  propose  that  where  the  sherilf  made  anch  a  liiiciitig  as  ha 
had  referred  to,  the  parent  deemed  unlit  for  the  guardianship  of  a 
diild  should  be  made  to  contribute  a  ceriain  amount  towiirds  ita  sup- 
port.   That  could  be  done  under  the  Indnatrial  ychoola  Act,  but  there 
^^vere  certain  cumbrous  forms  in  the  Act  necesKiiry  to  ha  gone  through, 
^^tae  would  himpiy  propose  that  the  sherifT-clerk  sliould  send  a  certified 
P^Kopy  of  the  finding  to  the  employer,  and  that  the  employer  should  be 
bound  to  deduct  from  the  weekly  wages  of  the  parent  a  certain  sum, 
nnd  see  it  paid  to  the  indui-trial  Hchool.    If,  however,  it  could  be 
proved  th.it  a  pirent  had  left  hiB  employment  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
l^ung  lhat  rax,  then  he  would  make  that  a  criminal  oflence. 

The  Kev.  W.  OitAHAti  [Newhaven)  said  that  the  question  had 
^^BfteD  riccurred  lo  him,  since  acting  as  a  prison  chaplain,  whether  or 
^B|K>t  children  of  tlie  age  of  twelve  or  even  Iburteen  were  in  any  sense 
morslly  or  legally  or  criminally  responsible  to  the  State.  His  belief 
was  that  up  to  the  age  ol'  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen,  mich 
children  were,  properly  speaking,  objects  of  enre  upon  tlie  jiart  of 
parrabi,  and  ought  tii  be  under  their  moral  and  educational  Iruining. 
If,  however,  thiouL'h  the  tiej/lect  of  jiarentH,  the  State  came  to  he  io 
ilia  position  of  tii  loco  parentis,  then,  in  his  opinioa,  more  moral 
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jiiHsi'in  nnil  lena  rrlmioa!  puJiis!im*nC  ouglit  to  be  rt^nrteii  to.  ITf 
BTroiipIv  ]iroTeatt-il  jyiaiiist  the  itieit  of  imitriwnment  of  cliildten,  even 

to  the  uge  ot*  fiixtoen.  He  diaa^reed  enilrely  With  the  remark  ot~ 
Mr.  Bilker  thai,  allliough  some  7 ,W0  or  M.OtlO  j'oiiiift  children  bad 
been  sent  tci  prison,  only  t!(lO  cume  hack,  nnd  tlmt  tliat  wiis  [iresumeil 
Us  he  llic  efleijt  of  the  impri»>iiiiieiit.  NotiviThstindiTi^  that  nti^h  a 
lui'gi'  imiiiher  did  not  cume  buck,  he  atill  held  ihiit  they  had  (he  piiaiin 
brtind  upim  them.  ThiTeCore,  he  obji'cieil  to  n  eliild  under  the  »ge  of 
le^poiiBibllily,  und  whi)  should,  ac(»}rding  to  llie  Education  Act,  be 
under  the  control  of  the  pnrent  or  Stale,  being  imprisoned.  It  w» 
VTong.  according  to  bis  belief,  to  fiend  to  priiKin  children  even  bb  old 
Bixti'CD  years.  At  thut  moment  be  wus  sitting  beside  a  maj^IatnUt 
of  Edinbtirgh  who  hitd  XiAA  him  be  was  very  uverse  to  Bt^nding 
children  to  prixon  for  a  first  offence.  Ex  Provost  Ijindasy,  of  Leilh, 
ilIk)  iiiid  toid  him  that  he  used  considcrKhle  dincreiioti^iry  pciwer,  tatA 
often  would  raihi-r  not  enforce  tha  jw.'nal  law  if  he  saw  thiii  mtirni 
iiiliuence  wonid  have  a  better  eft'eel.  That  geulJenian  was  verv  l<jlh 
to  aeiid  children  to  prison.  It  was  a  pity  they  did  not  look  more  ui 
mopHl  Biiasion,  nilher  than  to  the  ednciilion,  cuch  aa  it  Wfta,  of  ibe 
prison  or  the  relbruintory.  lie  thought  they  were  all  npteed  as  lo  the 
olijpction  to  a  cliihl  pnssing  some  time  in  prison  before  entering  a 
relbrnmtory.  ICven  the  reformiitoty  itself  was  a,  brund  upon  a  child, 
i[i  some  casei  as  painful  lis  thnt  of  the  prison.  Uii  l.lie  wbi.le  ijiii-sUon 
ln'  shonld  sny  that  they  oiigiil  to  be  very  slow  to  reeonitiiend  Ibe  im- 
prisuunii-nt  or  continenient  in  a  reli'rniiiLury  of  children  under  Iburtoeii 
years  of  age.  Hi;  did  not  like  the  word  rct'iirmatory.  He  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  Mur«  training- ah ip  ami  the  Industrial  School.  TbeM 
ineiil.utii.ms  avoided  an  much      [-ossible  anything  like  punishmeut. 

Mr.  WiLLLAM  Macdonald  (I'.dinburjjh)  said  thai  eliildren  aa  young 
us  nine  years  ef  age  were  inmates  of  die  institution  tliat  bad  bcieu 
referred  to,  and  he  believed  that  at  this  moment  the  ebildren  under 
tweis'G  in  relbrinatories  eoiild  be  counted  by  the  hundred.  He  ciin- 
Hidered  that  the  door  of  the  reformatory  was  too  easily  opened  ti>r  tile 
child,  while  the  door  of  the  indnstrial  school  was  too  eusily  shut 
against  him.  Tliia  wua  a  (juetition  he  tliought  the  Seetinu  ouglit 
BeriouHly  Lo  consider.  Sonu-thiiig  bad  been  liaid  ul)out  juvenilcii  oa 
the  second  conviotion  being  sent  to  a  refor(naU)ry,  All  o£  them 
knew  thai  the  ineini  ry  of  past  misconduct,  both  in  old  and  youug, 
vuuld  rise  up  at  ull  times  against  tliem  in  judgment;  but  he  coo- 
bidered  that  there  wa^  no  danger  thry  could  potisibly  think  of  et)Uitl 
to  that  of  deiiliQg  out  .imprisonment  to  young  children,  even  oa  % 
necond  conviction,  lie  hoped  that  their  Kngliah  friends  would  not  go 
Bwny  with  thf^  belief  tiiat  Scotland  or  Edinburgh  woa  tilled  witli 
juvenile  criminula,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  two 
coiirtB  in  Edinburgh  which  dealt  wiili  thexe  young  (iffendere — ihs 
police  court  and  the  sliui'ilf  fuinniury  court.  It  was  not  uncomuinu 
Ibr  a  child  from  ihe  country  to  be  charged  at  the  slu'rilf  court  with 
Btealing  u  turnip.  That  cbitd  had,  of  courie,  cummitted  theft,  l>Gcauie 
llie  |iropcrty  of  the  fiii  mer  must  be  protected ;  and  not  lo  rn.'ogniia  ihil 
yuulU  ha  couitiwhat  dungerous.     The  uhild  could  be  char^jed  wiifa 
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thing  lew  llian  theft,  at«l  it  pleaded  guilty  because  it  wn»  guilty. 
1  judge,  tti  his  knoivled^e,  evur  si^Dt  to  prisoa  n  child  tor  that 
cnce;  but  then  ibe  ciiiivictiiin  was  recorded,  iitid  in  a  year  or  two 
he  might  steal  the  rabliil  of  hta  pluytellow.  Thut  of  coiirsie  comtitiilfd 
»e<:ond  conviction,  imd  uo  nintter  how  humiine  tlif,  judge  might  ho, 
e  Inw  left  him  no  choice,  lie  c«iild  not  «Hid  such  a  cliild  to  tht* 
■liiBlriul  school  becmi.ie  o("  the  second  conviction.  He  hoped  that 
ni  thdse  who  pluaded  Ibr  sending  cliildreii  to  retbrmutorieH  fiir  a 
ond  iiffence  would  rKalise  the  gri'iit  responsibiliry  ihej  incurred, 
o  revert  to  another  question.  No  ciiilJrfiu  were  brought  before  tlie 
iice  and  Bheriff  conrls  whose  parents  nr  gu!irdiiia«  were  uol  also 
i-nt,  so  tliiit  what  was  recoinimiided  in  Mr.  Scott's  Paper  was  al 
ut  actually  done  in  I^dinbnr^h, 
Mrs.  Di  NCAN  filcLiiiEN  ( Kdinburgh)  said  she  had  been  nurpriaed  that 
much  lime  and  thoujrht  had  been  spent  by  this  Section  in  coni-idering 
bich  wiin  the  l>e"t  mutliod  of  punishing  boys,  eajiecialiy  with  regard  to 
'n  hing.  V«r  her  part  slie  did  not  believe  in  the  virtue  of  such  piiniah- 
ect  when  inflicted  upon  boys,  many  of  ivhoni  were  in  reiiliry  acting 
pon  almost  the  only  education  ihiy  had  received  from  vicious  parents, 
'le  remetiibrred  once  expressing  dijapproliatiou  of  Hogging  to  a  ludy 
in  this  city,  who,  quite  startled,  said,  '  Why,  whipping  i*  a  divine  in- 
stil ulioii  1*  She  (Mra.  McLaren)  replied,  'Not  of  the  Goi  I  wiirnhip  ; 
His  moal  potent  iiistrimieiit  is  love.'  Long  ago  she  had  the  privilege 
of  iicuompaiiying  Etiwbi'th  Fry  in  one  of  her  visits  to  Newgate  Priaon, 
when;  women  of  the  woi'&t  churacler  wlto  assecnbled  in  a  roum  lo 
lislcn  to  her  noble  and  touching  tuinistry.  One  woman,  appan^ntly 
more  abandoned  than  the  rest,  used  every  mooking  gesture  she  uould 
ink  of  lo  arrent  the  attention  of  the  others  and  turn  the  occmsiou 
to  ridicule.  But  as  Mrs.  Kry  opened  the  Old  Teftiimeiit  and  rcail  in 
lies  which  needed  no  organ  lo  heigblen  their  music,  '  Though  your 
IIS  be  as  sciirlel,  they  shall  he  as  white  as  snow,'  ond  then  turned 
t<i  the  New  Te.-tanient  to  show  liy  what  iiiatiner  of  love  this  purifying 
process  was  to  be  attained,  and  when  she  ri'ad  in  the  Saviour's  own 
worils  nf  His  love  for  aiunei'K,  that  hardened  woman 'e  heart  was 
touched,  the  lours  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  seemed  the  moAt 
pcnilcut  there.  She  (Mrs.  McLaren)  .luid  the  loving  care  of  Christiun 
wmiien  cmild  reach  t!ie  hearts  of  hardened  hoys  more  effectually  than 
the  lash.  The  lush  might  act  as  a  re.'iiraint,  but  it  did  not  ch«nge  the 
heart  She  did  nut  believe  in  large  ri'forniatories,  though  they  were 
a  step  in  the  ri(;!it  direction.  Children  ol  diHereiU  degrees  of 
criminality  were  brought  together,  which  wan  undesirable.  Sho 
puld  like  to  s<ig|!e''t  for  the  least  criminal  boys  the  boarding-house 
»ieni,  which  had  heen  proved  to  work  mi  admira'ily  with  regard  to 
orLhouso  children,  and  elie  believed  llie  reciilts  would  pro>e  eijually 
liiiactory  with  the  children  under  eonsi delation,  if  placed  iu  csre- 
"y  selected  homes,  whore  there  should,  of  course,  lie  jiroper  pri.ivi- 
on  tnude  for  tlieir  education  and  iudustrial  training.  The  inspectors 
of  such  homes  ought  to  comprise  women  as  well  as  men,  liir  a  woman's 
eye  could  b«st  detect  wLctlicr  the  right  persons  had  been  selected  for 
c  work. 
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Mr.  Mark  Whftweh,  (Briatol)  ^^precnlet)  the  sending  tif  a  child  to 
prison.  III!  witriied  the  priwiti  to  be  rcgiirded  as  a  place  to  lie  ilrt-aiird, 
fttid  one  iliat  tm  child  should  he  tiiiide  tkmitinr  with  ;  but  if  a  child  lisd 
onre  been  Miit,  he  pri>b»bly  did  not  find  the  place  quite  so  dreadful  na 
it  had  bet'D  pittured,  und  did  noi  therefore  iuuT  no  nmch  ri-lumiiig  ta 
it.  He  ujrrei-d  witli  tlior*  who  udvocaled  the  extension  of  age  frem 
twelve  to  fonrtt-en  in  the  case  of  children  liable  to  be  ^fnl  t-- an  in- 
dustria!  w^ho'il.  Aa  lo  the  ret^fon-ibilitj' ol  parents,  he  feared  thiit  the 
nmjoriry  of  them  did  not  rL-uognipe,  and  could  not  be  induced  10 
reeogniao,  the  duly  they  nircd  to  their  children.  He  would  have  such 
parents  de»ll  with  as  heavily  asmi^ht  bethought  proper.  The  prK<«iit 
sysiem  with  rpganl  ro  conimitmenta  to  industrial  schools  was,  he  con- 
sidered, directive— he  did  not  ajjetik  bo  much  of  the  operation  of  tlie 
Act  in  Scotland  as  in  Englund.  At  preseiii,  when  n  magistrals  »enl  « 
i^hihl  to  an  induittrial  sehixil.  it  did  not  rest  with  him  to  a.'^.'a  how 
iiLUeh  the  jiarent  aiiould  pay,  but  with  the  officer  of  the  Home  Deparl- 
menl  who  nenl  U]i  the  record  of  ihe  conimiltui,  and  suggested,  jual  u 
he  thought  proper,  ihut  the  parent  fhould  pay  such  and  such  a  sum, 
ad.,  or  1,1. ,  or  \e,  M.  11  week.  When  this  officer  could  not  get  the 
nnidiiiit  lixed  from  the  pnrent,  he  came  to  the  magistrates  and  charged 
the  piiri-nt  with  not  fulfilling  liis  contract.  Now,  he  ddvocHted  that 
ihc!  niiigiwrales  themwrlves  shuuld  n-itse.-s  the  amount  to  he  paid,  aiiil 
that  the  p.irenta  should  be  obliged  to  attend  court  when  the  cliildr#a 
were  dealt  with,  and  that  the  uiagit-l rated,  through  their  offi- 'era,  nhuuld 
ascer'uin  the  amount  of  their  carninga,  and  lay  down  the  suin  they 
would  have  to  pay.  That  amount  should  be  insisted  upon  :  and,  if 
they  failed  to  pay.  iheir  gnuds  shnuld  be  distrained  U{)fln.  If  thi!<  vraa 
irnpmetteable,  the  parent-  should  he  -ent  to  pi  irK.n.  He  was  utterly  out 
ot  symptliy  with  llioee  pirentB  who  neglecltd  their  children.  One 
i-fieakcr  seemed  to  think  that  Cfrtilied  industrial  schools  were  sowing 
the  seed  for  the  creation  ol  city  Arabs.  He  hoped  he  had  misuoiIeMoiid 
that  gentleman,  for  he  did  not  think  anyone  could  argue  that  thai  wut 
the  probable  effect  of  theiie  schools.  He  considered  that  their  effect  m» 
to  diminish  ihe  number  of  city  Anibs,  and  to  ci't  off  the  future  supply. 
If  these  children  were  not  put  under  proper  training,  the  probability 
w(i«  that  when  grown  up  they  would  rear  a  race  of  cbildreo  like  them- 
selves, and  lhu«  perpetuate  the  evil ;  where;ia,  if  properly  imiiied,  their 
children  would  in  all  likelihood  grow  up  with  good  habite,  mid  Iw 
a  blet^irig  instead  of  a  corse  to  eocieiy.  He  approved  rif  the  stigges* 
tion  tliat  emigration  might  be  renoried  to,  to  u  ccinaidernble  txt<rnL 
He  believed  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  children  who  bad  emeigcd 
from  industrial  schooU  were  sent  abroad,  and  there  given  an  oj^pur- 
tunity  of  starring  afresh.  At  different  tiiiiea  he  had  helj>ed  to  seii'l 
children  to  New  Brunswick,  and  laat  year,  when  he  visited  tlieui,  \\t! 
fjuud  they  were  growing  up  lo  be  inHustrious  citizena.  He  had  known 
cases,  too,  where  boy»  had  appealed  not  lobe  sent  back  to  their  [larvats, 
because  ol  the  cerluinLy  that  if  they  were  sent  tliey  would  fall  back 
into  their  old  habits.  He  should  like  (o  see  tliat  clause  iu  the  Be- 
foriiiHlory  Act  repealed  which  compelled  a  tnnginlral*  to  send  a  child  iii 
jriiou  lor  ul  least  ten  days  bi:l6te  being  consigned  to  a  refonnaturjr. 
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He  [Iioiu;ht  tltnt  n  magUtnite  should  bave  nt  least  snms  discretion  in 
Uiia  partifuUr.  Let  liirii  'lave  the  optiou  ul'  seiidiug  n  diilil  diri'cl,  U- 
tlie  reronunlorj.  lie  did  nut  think  that  certitied  iiiduiitriul  »chuoIa 
•Iiould  bo  placed  in  a  remote  piirt  of  the  country.  Children  in  an 
'ndiutrini  school  ought  tolxi  tiiuulit  that  they  were  so  to  eonduct  lliom- 
Ivc"  that  they  might  he  trusted  in  iin  ordinnry  civilised  conimutiity. 
D  iho  school  with  whiL'h  he  naa  coniit^cted  lliey  did  pot  even  lock  llie 
ale,  and  Lhe  lioys  were  even  sent  utioHt  the  town  lo  collect  money — a 
uat  they  did  not  find  ever  ahiised  in  any  way.  If  a  child  were 
n>iight  U[J  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  the  probabilily  was  ihal, 
■when  he  gor.  back  to  a  (own  or  city  where  the  condition-"  of  life  were  so 
difleient,  there  would  l>e  great  danger  of  hia  niiininR  wild. 

Mr.  Hendeuson  (Bdinliiirgh)  said  he  thou;:ht  he  would  be  wanting 
hi«  duty  if  he  did  n<^t  bear  his  emphatic  testimony  lo  wii.it  he 
■ed  to  be  a  most  valuable  suggestion — ^thut  the  age  of  admission 
dirarinl  schools  should  be  pxwnded  from  twelve  ui  fourteen  years, 
e  was  verv  much  ngainst  children  being  s*nt  to  gaol  at  nil.  There 
as  some  little  difficulty,  however,  in  taking  a  child  direct  from 
be  court  to  tlie  industrial  school,  but  he  did  nob  think  it  at  all  a 
difficult  mutter  to  furnish  for  such  children  a  proper  asylum  until  the 
neceasary  inquiriea  Vferc  mode. 

Mrs.  Mekeijitu  (London)  said  a  reformatory  wua  ii  pri.wn.  It  bad 
all  the  effect  of  imprisonment,  becau.-te  the  children  were  in  cuatudy, 
Knd  to  also  were  they  in  indu)=trial  schoolit.  She  llioiigiit,  however, 
thai  tuo  much  of  a  bugbear  bad  hocn  made  of  tliis  word  prison.  It 
is  [H'Miibie  to  have  prisons  in  which  a  child  may  fairlv  be  placed.  She 
Hid  not  like  the  word  prison  herself,  and  if  slie  could  avoid  it  she  would 
■ok  use  it.  There  was  great  importance  in  good  Mr!<.  McLaren's 
PHn?.  They  rct<;rred  to  the  spirit  in  which  children  are  dealt  with,  and 
not  tbe  place.  In  order  lo  show  tlie  spirit  of  love  (o  children,  and  ta 
teach  them  lhe  way  to  live  well,  give  them  Gosjiel  instruction.  The 
vbildreu  must  be  first  got  hold  of,  and  placed  in  some  house  where  one 
can  tench  them.  8he  should  not  mind  if  thev  cidled  her  school  a 
pri/na ;  she  believed  it  could  be  m«de  a  pUce  of  bica-iing.  It  wjis  not 
«fhut  one  called  n  pluce.  but  what  it  w.'ih  really  made.  t?he  did  not 
believe  thut  the  fact  of  n  boy  having  iieen  in  a  reforuiHtory  was  a 
stiiinia  upcin  liim.  It  implied  that  something  had  been  done  for  hm 
good,  ivhereas  hit,  Imving  been  in  u  police  court  did  not  convey  thin  im- 
pression. Alter  the  work  of  the  reformatory  was  done,  the  word  would 
aol  be  mentioned  again.  Mrn.  Meredith  did  not  think  it  a  fair  infer- 
ence, if  the  speecii  of  the  g'-nllcmHii  li-om  I.Mnciishire  conveyed  the 
mpre-'Qion,  that  no  good  was  done  by  relormntorie.* ;  and  t>he  hoped  the 
eeting  did  not  mean  to  etigmati^  tUcMe  inHlitutions  in  this  uay.  In 
-ard  to  retaining  aupi-rvision  over  children,  they  were  bound  to  give 
n  accoiiijl  of  ihem  for  three  yearn  after  diwcharce ;  and  during  these 
ree  yeari4,  and  long  after,  her  asaocialino  of  ladies  kept  up  a  corre- 
'lence  with  them,  leather  too  ni.iny  letters  came  to  the  laiiiea 
the  girls,  who  kept  iheir  friends  in  view  very  anxinualy.  Any 
Itip  experience  of  hoy-f  that  she  had,  was  that,  in  cases  where  sitiiiitious 
>d  been  obtained  for  ihuui,  they  ffiK  on  well.    They  goi  Into '  huinca 
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for  boys,'  nnd,  on  tlip  whole,  were  a  grtut  deal  belter  off  than  Uiose 
bnya  who  hnd  never  bet'n  in  siictli  sl-UodIs.  lie  form  nti-ries  wctb  very 
strictly  lodked  nller,  und  muniigerf  weri'  miiiilly  mnrt  unsxcios  to  do  nil 
tliev  could  to  lii  lp  the  Iiovb  nn.  The  slatiatita  ol'  the  inspector  stiowcd 
It  fuilure  of  imly  about  per  ci'nt.  She  was  anxious  that  there 
Mionld  be  a  strong  opinion  exprewed  as  to  the  espfdiency  of  oom- 
mitnient  lo  relbriiiatoritg  liir  friniimil  offences.  cTen  when  only  known 
1o  be  i]n!  (ir*t,  liipefiiiUv  in  (lie  case  of  yirls.  Some  jH-ople  ihouKht 
tho  indiistrjul  scho'd  would  luiswer  the  purpose  fur  pruvvntion  of 
c'inie;  but  [liiit  wa«  rot  her  opinion.  The  two  kiuda  of  scbo'la 
dilTeriid  very  much.  The  industrial  school  proper  taki;B  no  ccgiii-ance 
ol'  the  child  iiu  a  culprit ;  every  child  cume  iheri-  only  lo  he  tau^iht  10 
live  a  life  of  industry.  The  reformatory  uses  pen.tl  diwipliwe,  which 
i*  ab*o!ii'ely  necessary.  It  is  ■  the  siitch  in  timi-  thnt  saves  nine.'  Th« 
folly  of  Ittiing  what  are  trilled  lirnl  oiTcnces  psss  unpuni-hed  cannot 
be  TOO  Hlronglv  irisisled  fin.  There  ahould  not  be  a  s\'?'tem,  at  the  >4nie 
time,  such  a*  would  be  nppliciible  to  ijrown-up  men  «fl  well  as  hnyi. 
Scvert-  phvMe.iI  discipline,  wilhnui  confinement  to  priH>n  or  refrniMUOiy, 
Bdminiatercd  in  public  would  do  niueh  good,  [t  would  not  hijura 
them  nor  society  so  much  iis  a  long  sentence  of  impriaonmcut.  Sli* 
did  not  belie^'e  in  whi|)p;np  hoy^t  m  addition  to  their  refonnatnrjr 
sentence,  nor  men  ns  purl  ol  their  prison  punishment.  Either  impiina 
severely  or  whip,  hut  not  the  two  iiiHietions.  In  some  coiintnes,  in 
order  to  eomjiel  liDiy  iind  refnicliiry  people  lo  ivnrk,  whipninp  wiw 
lUM^d,  but  it  i.ugao9ied  Ut  her  mind  tJiiit  such  miscondnct  should  be 
treated  with  privation  of  food,  and  that  their  food  ahould  he  depei)d«uC 
on  thoir  indnalry.  In  recnul  lo  the  whipping  of  children  she  ci  o- 
Bidered  that  there  were  diffiL-ullies  in  the  wi»y  of  ilB  being  d()ne  by  lh(» 

iiolice.  Some  police  conetables  would  ei  rliimly  not  like  to  be  selcct/ril  ' 
or  this  duly,  und  would  do  it  hiidly — i.f.,  vindictively,  perhaps.  In  ihe^fe 
circumsliinces  they  should  be  allowed  to  escape  that  dutv.  Tli&^ 
parent  or  cuurdijin  of  iho  culpril,  nr  a  repi  enentutivB  of  such  person*^  V 
would  be  the  pro|ier  admini>iraiC'r  of  the  di-icipline.  It  would  he  m.H 
painful  office,  and  those  whose  neglect  or  incapability  iiuumhJ  tbaH 
trouble  ought  to  nhare  the  burden  with  tlie  execulive,  of  wliicli  thejpH 
Ehotild  be  tenipiraiily  iin  appointed  ngent.  S 
The  Cm*ikmas  (.Sir  James  Watson ),  in  summing  up  the  discusjiion  ^  ■ 
said  tie  coidd  not  help  coii^nitulaliuj;  the  Section  upiin  the  very  abl^afl 
observations  that  hnd  till  ten  from  many  of  the  speakers.  AnainouikVl 
of  lipht,  indeed,  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  which  might  be  JirO'^ 
ductive  of  great  good  to  ihe  eoniniunity.  The  Section  Bcinied  alS 
agreed  uj*n  the  neie«aity  o£  a  public  prosecu'or  heinR  ap[«>iutfd  fr»4 
England  ;  the  propriely  of  striking  the  t«n  dui  s'  inipri-onmfnt  out  c*-"^ 
the  Heforniulory  Act  ;  and  the  iniporNiiice  of  (;.\lending  the  agw 
which  children  nii^'ht  be  kept  in  induslriid  schools  Irom  twelve 
fourleen  years.  It  migliC  be  that  'he  fact  of  i*cf(-riiittt/>rie9  n 
doing  all  the  good  that  might  be  expected  from  theni  arose,  xa 
certain  extent,  from  the  circumstance  of  ihoue  who  were  wiit  ih 
having  been  first  in  eaiil.  From  what  had  been  mentioned  by  t 
IIui(l<;rBon,  bu  considered  it  would  be  a  great  advarilage  if  the 
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rirtCDlian  were  exLeadocI,  becautie  wlien  cliildreti  lefl  these  m<FlitiitioDH 
(sirly  lliey  »erj  often  relapsed  into  llieir  old  wuys.    In  recird  Ui  tlia 
grisil  (jueslioii  i.f  impristiDiiient,  lie  doubted  very  much  whi-tlier  it  wiia 
possible  to  lay  dotVD  a  hnrd  and  liist  hue  ila  to  whiit  jni^uea  should  ilo 
in  regnrd  thereto.    There  was  n  ^ti  ui  deal  in  the  contention  that  it 
waa  (leMrntilc  to  avoid  imfiri.»oniiig  young  children  ;  bui  whut  was  to 
litf  said  of  the  vafe  of  ii  yo\mg  pprsoii  who  hud  jierhiijis  been  eenlenced 
%Ko  or  three  limes  if  he  or  she  could  not  be  sunt  to  prison,  while  u 
person  over  fourletn  mifiht  be  liable  lo  penal  servitude  1     It  was  im- 
IXMnhle  t»  fix  hard  :ii)d  lust  lines  ta  cases  of  ihin  kind.     Besidc^t  this, 
lie  cousi  'eri-d  ihiit  every  piinishment  iiliould  be  proportioned  to  the 
i3ff<e<iee,  and  if  juiitice  was  lo  tie  done  it  wua  indi>4pensible  thnt  eertuin 
|>o>«ers  sliould  be  Id\  in  the  hand^  of  the  niiipistrute'-  U>  proportiun 
thai  [luiiishment  to  (he  criiiiinulity  of  llie  oireuce.     His  experienue 
■WHS  tiiiil  for  all   first  offences,  audi    aa   petty  thefts,  luisehievoua 
cnuducl,  lie.,  a  night  in  the  polioe  cell,  with  careful  adn:onilion  and 
wnrning,  was  gencruily  aiiifiuient  lo  prevent  its  recurienee  and  to  keep 
*•  child  right  for  the  rest  of  hia  life.     It  would  he  a  very  hard  thing 
indeed  h>  send  u  child  to  prison  lor  atetiling  n  turnip  ur  flowers,  ur 
KTt!«ding  down  gruas,  or  perhaps  breiikirig  a  window.    In  these  cuse^  a 
tiuv  was  all  timl  wiiB  neaeasary.    At  llie  suine  time,  <o  lay  down  an 
intnriubla  rule  of  pniotice    Ibr   niiigiatrutea  would    he  undesirable. 
Vhipping  wan  unothcr  valuublu  mode  of  putiiitliineiit.    In  some  Ciisea 
tiwuBV(-ry  proper,  but  in  olliers  it  would  be  nuch  n  disgniM  U>  a 
(*iniily  that  it  nhould  not  bo  reBi)rted  to.    Ail  this,  however,  must  lie 
Irft  in  the  hunda  of  the  nuisistrate.    He  was  in  I'avuur  of  emigration, 
»aii  a  Boeiely  in  Glasgow,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Quarier,  for  promoling 
the  eiuigration  iit  buys  alVer  a  certain  aiiiouut  of  training  had  dune 
great  good. 

Mr.  Joseph  LurroN  (Leedsl  then  moved,  and  Mr,  Mark  Whctwell 
(Briaiol)  seconded,  the  following  Reeolultiin,  which  was  earried  with 
oae  ditseuti'-ot :  — 

Tlijit  in  IbiT  <ij»iDiuD  of  thifi  Seetion  it  ifl  deflir.Lble  tiuit  ko  mn<<h  nf  rlie  Kefor- 
miitorv  Avt  nit  mnkm  ii  ui^cttwiry  tlint  n  jHvinilu  offi'M.lpr  ^lioiiid  l)»  i.-ominilteii  lo 

I-rtfKiij  bcf'^rt  Ijum^  eeut  lo  a  ri-fi'rnial<iry  z^huuld  be  rvjiviktod,  And  ihaf  tlm  i^uuncil 
f  rnjiiiBilrU  lu  tiikc  Ihe  ninl.ij>r  into  c-inisidnrnlion,  witli  ji  \  \ij  mBiiiutialising 
H  vr  Mnjualj'^A  Sf^erelury  ul'  j^lalci  tor  tlm  Uooic  Di^piu-IIDUDE  ucctmli rifely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  paper  on  'The  Industrial  School  fta  Ee- 
pressing  ftiiil  Preventing  Crime.'  was  read  by  Sheriff  Itni-- 
cla.y,  of  Perth  : — The  first  industrial  school  in  Scotland  wiia 
0|««ned  in  Aberdeen  in  1840,  by  my  friend,  Sherlfi  Wiitson, 
"wlio  has  undoubttdly  the  credit  of  being  the  originator 
oC  what  baa  now  beciniie  n  national  institution.  The  nest 
■wag  iu  Perth  in  1841.  The  system  was  extended,  but  it 
"Was  some  time  before  tt<i  beuefita  were  fully  acknowledged. 
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In  the  General  Prison  at  Perth,  juvenile  crlminale  came 
Po  DUiiiei'iiiisly  lliat  it  was  found  inipnssibie  to  deal  wilh  them 
on  the  se|iiirat.e  system.  Their  physical  and  mental  health 
Buffered,  and  association  was  necessary  for  the  yoiinn.  A 
juvenile  ward  was  accordingly  erected.  In  1849  there  were 
81  bt>ys  under  eif^hteen  years  thus  confined.  A  driU- 
vnrd  wari  attached.  None  were  admitted  to  the  General 
prison  under  less  than  nine  months'  incarceration,  to  deserve 
which  they  must  have  been  several  times  convicted.  In  1859 
the  manafrers  of  the  prison  reported  that  the  new  prison  de- 
partment for  male  iuvenilc  offenders  contained  separate  dor- 
mitories, with  suitable  accommodation  and  airing-grounds,  hut 
that  there  had  been  a  graflital  decrease.  At  the  close  of  18-55 
the  number  amounted  to  47,  and  at  the  end  of  I^o9  to  16  only. 

11  was  therefore  proposed  to  devote  this  accommodation  to  other 

fmrposes.  This  was  soon  afterwards  cari  ied  into  effect.  The 
ast  annual  rejmrt  on  prisons  states  thai  in  ntl  the  prison*  in 
Scotland  during  1879  there  were  14  Juveniles  of  both  sex« 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  124  between  twelve  and  m- 
tfcn.  Thmiiih  these  numbers  are  favourable  when  contrasted 
with  the  figures  anterior  to  the  institution  of  industrial  nchooU. 
yet  it  is  mournful  that  there  should  have  been  in  jirison  last  .VMr 
even  14  children  under  the  age  of  twelve.  Fortunal.i^ly  public 
attention  ha?  recently  been  directed  to  the  Bubjcul  of  .mprison- 
ment  of  children,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that  some  safe  remedy 
may  be  found  to  prevent  the  school  being  thus  supcrso*  ed  by  the 
prison.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  luduslriil 
Schools  and  Iteformntories  stated  that  the  number  of  certified 
industrial  schools  in  England  on  December  .11,  1878,  was  94. and 
in  Scotland  3.3  ;  or,  in  all,  1 27.  The  number  of  children  in  both 
countries  in  industrial  schools  at  that  date  was  14,95.1.  Of 
reformatories  at  the  bamc  date  there  were  54  in  F.nglHud,  «nd 

12  in  Scotland  ;  <!6  in  all,  with  7,009  inmates.  The  TrcJisury 
allowiince  for  industrial  schools  iu  1878  wax  15.1,469/.,  anil  for 
reformatories  91,571/.  The  amount  received  from  parents  and 
parochial  boards  for  juveniles  in  industrial  schools  was  17,1 16/., 
and  from  parents  for  juveniles  committed  to  reform  a  lorim 
6,992/.  The  same  Ileport  shows  thatof  5,552  boys  dischargrd 
from  industrial  school,-,  during  the  previous  three  years,  alxiut 
83  [jer  cent,  were  ■  doing  well,'  only  5  having  been  afterward* 
convicted;  and,  of  1,439  girli*  discharged  during  the  Hune 
lime,  about  79  per  cent,  were  doing  well,  and  only  one  had 
been  convicted  of  crime.  Of  3.6S2  boys  discharged  from 
reformatories  during  the  same  three  yeare,  about  77  per  cent, 
were  'doing  well,'  while  14  had  been  subsequently  coDvicled; 
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d  of  851  giria  dischnrfred,  74  per  cent,  were  doing  well,  six 
having  been  subseiiuenllj  convicted.    The  difierence  will  be 
remarked  in  the  results  between  the  juveniles  discharged  from 
indtistrinl  schools  and  from  reformatories  ;  in  the  former  83  and 
79  per  cent,  are  reported  as  doing  well,  whilst  in  the  latter 
the  number  is  reduced  to  77  and  74  per  cent.    This  may  be 
uccoiinted  for  from  the  different  class  of  juveniles  admitted  tu 
these  institutions.    The  one  takes  In  those  with  tendencies  to 
cjini'',  the  other  receives  only  where  crime  has  fully  de- 
veloped itself.     It  ought  also  to  beobservetl  that  besidee  those 
rejjortedas  "doing  well.'  there  is  a  considerable  number  reported 
af 'uuknown,' some  of  whom  may  be  entitled  to  rank  aa  "doing 
ncll :'  and  it  is  only  thme  reported  as  being  convicted  that  we 
ars  entitled  to  contrast  with  those  reported  as  doing  well.  We 
alio  remark  in  the  reaults  of  discharges  from  the  two  classes 
ul' institutions  that  the  male  preponderates  over  the  female  sex 
favourable  results.    It  has  been  remarked  that  the  female 
X  are  like  the  figs  in  prophetic  vision — the  pood  are  very 
iikI  iind  the  btid  very  hod.    These  facts  e^'lnblish  the  bene- 
^^lal  effects  of  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  in  the 
(iiruiiiution  of  iTime.     The  following  poinis  deserve  attention. 
I.  The  nniount  received  from  the  public  funds  is  very  frreat, 
is  in<  easing,  hut  this  is  compensated  by  the  lesser  de- 
mands for  ,  police,  eriminal  procedure,  and  prisons.    2.  It  ia 
"iijwied  (I'yt  without  Ciuisc),  that  the  tendency  of  the  indus- 
Iriul  i.'hvMjIis  to  lessen  parental  obligation  and  guardianship. 
^^h«re  the  parents  are  alive  anil  able,  the  only  check  is  strictly 
to  enfitree  payment  of  board,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
~' at  much  ha^  been  obtained  in  this  way.     Still  many  parents 
ire  unable  to  contribute.     To  Imprison  them  serves  no  good 
|nirpo«e,  and  increases  the  public  burdens.    3.  It  is  feared 
t  many  juveniles  are  committed  to  industrial  schools  when 
>erty  is  the  only  (jualifit  ation.    In  su<-h  instances,  the  Poor 
iiw  Boards  ought  (as  in  some  cases  they  do)  to  contribute, 
li  is  preferable  that  juveniles  should  have  industrial  training  in 
icbrjol  instead  of  education  in  the  work-  or  poor-house  that  will 
stjuiip  them  with  the  sligni:i  of  pnuperism.    4.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  juveiiile  committed  to  a  reformatory  should  first  endure  ii  brief 
iiiiprifonment.  Prison  ditteipline  for  ten  days  can  avail  nothing, 
iiiit  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  character  of  '  felon,'  and  rob  the 
liriann  of  its  terrors,  o.  .-V  juvenile  under  the  age  of  sixteen  con- 
vict*!! of  an  offence  can  only  be  comnutied  to  a  reformatory,  not 
lo  an  industrial  school.  It  is  only  when  the  vouth  has  a  tendency 
tfl  oniue  and  is  without  such  guardianship  as  is  likely  to  check 
Ite  iuclination  that  he  is  sent  to  an  industrial  schooL  There 
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are  many  iiistancea  of  a  petty  offence  being  committed  byi 
youth  of  tender  age,  under  Bucli  circumstances  as  render  I  urn 
better  fitted  for  industrial  training  than  undergoing  prelimi- 
nary imprisonment  and  then  to  be  cnmniitted  to  a  refonnnlorj 
In  such  cases  it  might  be  aafcly  left  to  the  magistrate  loiirefer 
the  industrial  school  to  the  reformatory,  which,  accimiinj;  bi 
the  present  law,  he  is  prevented  from  doing.  Lastly,  as  ruxU 
man  with  upwards  of  fifty  years'  experience  as  a  magji^lrilfl. 
and  not  a  little  with  prisons  and  industrial  schools,  one  t)iin| 
increasingly  attracts  my  attention,  and  that  ia,  thai  all  ip- 
pliances  (or  training  youth,  and  especially  those  whose  leiuicii- 
cies  and  nurture  are  to  evil,  are  unavMiling  without  religinii. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  regenerating  influence,  inculculeiiim 
the  whole  nian,  heart  as  well  as  head,  can  alone  render  him  ■ 
good  member  of  society. 

A  Paper  on  the  '  Bristol  Certified  Day  Industrial  Sohnol' 
wna  read  by  Mr.  Mark  Whitwkll,  Chairman  of  the  Brisiol 
School  Board.'  The  author  commenced  by  referring  to  llif 
part  the  late  Misa  Mary  Carpenter  had  taken  in  conimeDriiig 
a  day  industrial  feeding  school  for  children  who,  from  lliw 
truant  habits,  and  often  from  their  ragged  and  unclewiij 
condition,  could  not  be  got  into  ordinary  public  elemenbiry 
schools  ;  and  to  her  persistence  year  after  year  in  urging  em-wt- 
sive  Govenirnents  to  give  power  to  School  Boards  to  eslabliA 
and  maintain  similar  schools,  to  which  chihlren  could  hesini 
by  a  local  authority,  be  detained  all  day,  have  plaiu  wliolfr 
some  food  provided,  and  spend  the  time  in  ordinary  schaiilviwrl; 
and  in  Industrial  training,  the  parents  being  com]H'lleJ  tu 
contribute  towards  the  expenses. 

He  showed  how  ultimately  she  gained  her  point,  and  lii»t 
the  Education  Act  of  IS76  gave  nearly  all  she  liail  aekcd  for. 

He  stated  that  the  Bristol  School  Board  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  took  over  Misa  Carpenter's  school ;  that  since  it  MiiK 
into  their  hands  170  boys  and  50  girls  bad  been  received, « 
whom  79  were  on  the  books  on  tlie  30th  of  June  last.  He 
gave  statistics  of  the  educational  condition  of  these  childreC 
when  admitted,  and  showed  — 

That  71  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

That  59  knew  their  letters  only. 

That  72  could  read  and  write  very  imperfectly,  ^ 

And  that  only  18  could  read  and  write  fairly. 

He  stated  that  it  was  only  after  all  efforts  to  induce 

>  This  Paper  itppcnra  in  fall  in  tbii  /tecord  n/  Cirtttiait  Zabaur  tia  IMcdUh 
188U,  publUbud  at  29  Churiog  Crubs.  I 
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ildren  to  attend  other  schools  hud  failed  that  the  magistrates 
were  aakcd  to  eornmit  them  to  thia  fichool ;  and  ia  proof  of  the 
"e*s«re  thnt  had  been  brought  to  bear  ob  the  parents,  he 
med  I  hilt— 

One  parent  had  been  summoned  titelvo  limes. 
Two  pnrents  had  been  summoned  nine  times, 
Four  parents  had  been  summoned  eight  times, 
Four  piirenti?  had  tieen  snmmoned  '*cven  tiiuefl, 
Seven  parents  had  been  snmnioHGd  wix  times, 
vnil     on  ;  and  lliiit  a  totnl  of  422  Bunimnnses  had  been  i.-'sued 
in  rtspect  to  these  220  children. 

He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  change  wronght  on  them  by  the 
Wickers,  and  quoted  from  the  last  report  of  Her  Majesty'g 
Auiftant  Inspector  as  to  the  'good  behaviour  and  (]uiet 
(iWience '  of  the  scholars,  of  the  good  dim'iiiline  Attained,  and 
(if  the  little  severity  exercised,  remarking  that,  with  the 
wi'pption  of  a  little  help  frt-m  the  shoemaker  a  few  hours 
weekly  to  teai  h  boolmending.  and  to  superintend  the  bathing  of 
Ike  elder  boys,  the  whole  work  is  capTied  on  by  women.  The 
kIkioI  premises  are  open  frtjm  6  A.«.  to  G  p.m.,  and  the  scholars 
bve  three  meats  daily  there. 

The  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  after  deducting  parents'  pay- 
ments, sale  of  firewood,  and  the  Government  grant,  is  per 
fcetd  per  week,  reckoning  on  the  number  in  average  attend- 
nr,  oalculating  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  on  the  books, 
',  Sd.  per  head  per  week. 
Tlie  truant  habits  of  manv  of  the  scholars  are  overcome, 
fiut  there  is  great  difficulty  in  .securing  the  resiuliir  attendance 
"fsiime  of  them,  and  the  managers  arc  of  ojiitnon  that  iu  the 
worst  eases  nothing  phort  of  appuinting  an  officer  to  bring 
''lein  from  their  homes  and  haunts,  vt  <trnn>,  nnd  depositing 
ihera  in  the  school,  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Whilivell  considered^lhat  the  school  was  doing  a  really 
pooj  work  for  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  recommended 
•School  Boards  in  other  large  towns  to  establish  similar  lustitu- 
Itous. 
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thf  Truant  School  of  the  Ltmdon  Sehuol  Boart/,  By  Mrs. 
WestlaKE,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board. 

H.AVING  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  truant 
school  established  by  the  London  School  Board,  I  may 
licgin  by  observing  that  truancy  is  a  form  of  juvenile  delin- 
quracy  for  which  neither  reformatories  nor  the  common  kind 
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of  industrial  schools  provide.     Befurmatories  itrc  for  cliild 
who  have  beconoe  actually  crituinal,  and  tiie  comtnon  kind 
industrial  schools  is  for  children  who  have  at  least  fallen  aroon 
vicious  surroundings ;  and  both  contemplate  a  permsiteut  sepa- 
ration of  the  child  from  its  old  haunts.    Mere  truancv  ma 
result  from  want  of  sufficient  control  in  a  respectable  home,  and. 
if  d^alt  with  early  enough,  may  be  cured  by  a  temporary  bojouin 
under  strict  authority.  j 

The  first  recognition  by  ParUament  that  something  had  to 
be  done  for  the  class  of  cases  in  (giiestion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866.  by  section  1 6  of  which, '  where  the 
])arent  or  gtep-parent  represents  that  he  is  unable  to  control  a 
child,  and  that  he  desires  that  the  chdd  he  sent  to  an  industrial 
school,"  a  magislrate  may  send  him  there  accordingly.  Tbi* 
legislation,  however,  was  defective  in  two  respects.    First,  it 
left  everything  to  the  initiative  of  the  parent  or  stefi-pareni— i 
course  which  was  inevitable  at  that  lime,  when  the  pareiiid 
discretion  had  not  yet  been  interfered  with  except  in  llie  tutt 
of  criminal  or  semi-crirainal  children.  fiecondly.sufEcienl  pro- 
vision was  not  made  for  the  child's  being  allowed  to  relurn 
home  from  the  tndustriiil  school  when  the  discipline  might  be 
expected  to  have  jiroduced  its  eH'ect. 

The  introduction  of  corapuLsory  ediioMion  by  the  Elemtii)- 
tary  Education  Act,  187U,  brought  the  first  defect  inl«  pnimi- 
nent  relief,  lor  it  went  on  the  principle,  too  often  justihedby 
the  fiict,  that  the  indifference  of  the  pareuU  themselves  is  ofw 
a  main  obatitcle  t<i  the  children's  attending  school.  Andu 
curnjiuUion  was  seen  in  operati»u,  other  causes  besidciS  the  ia- 
difi'erence  of  their  elders  to  the  benefits  of  education  were  fbunil 
to  swell  the  number  of  nou-attending  children.  Many  parent* 
and  guardians  are  so  weak  and  foolishly  indulgent  that  the 
children  are  led  to  believe  they  can  defy  all  authority.  Othen 
are  widows  or  widowers,  leaving  their  homes  for  their  work 
before  school  hours,  and  therefore  unable  themselves  to  see  tu 
the  children's  attendance,  and  having  no  one  to  do  so  for  tbtin. 
Thus  there  continued  to  be  numerous  children  wandering 
through  the  streets,  ami  not  merely  hieing  the  education  in- 
tended for  them,  but  falling  into  bad  company,  and  ultimately 
sweUing  the  numbers  in  reformatories  or  the  common  iudufr- 
trial  schools;  and  the  members  of  the  School  Uoard  who  per- 
sonally worked  the  compulsory  bye-laws  in  their  resjieciiTt 
districts  continually  had  such  children  brought  before  tbcm 
by  respectable  parents,  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  entrealfd 
that  some  timely  means  might  be  taken  for  their  reform.  T« 
Jinc  such  parents  for  their  children's  non-alteudauue  wad  in- 
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effectual  as  a  remcily  lor  the  non-al tendance,  besides  that  in 
many  cases  it  punished  an  unotTendiog  person,  while  the  cbili], 
who  deserved  puni^hoicRt,  e.'^caped. 

At  last  a  remedy  was  apjilied  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  aectaiin  12  of  which  allows  a  child  to  l>e  sent  to  an 
industrial  sch'iol  if,  in  ihc  (Irst  ciisc  of  non-compliance  with  an 
attendance  order,  the  parent  aaltsGcs  the  court  that  he  has  used 
all  rea»ionable  elfrirts  to  enforce  compliance,  and  without  that 
Lwndition  in  any  subsequent  case  of  non-compliance.  Anil 
Beclion  14  of  the  sirae  Act  empowers  the  managers  of  induB- 
irial  schools  to  license  children  so  sent  to  live  out  of  such 
kKhoIs  after  a  month's  detention  in  them,  conditioually  on  the 
children  so  licensed  attending  certified  efficient  schools  as  day 
KtioJar^i.     Thus  the  means  were  provided  of  establishing  a 
special  olase  of  industrial  schtjols  as  truant  schools,  the  parents' 
iniiiative  being  no  longer  necessary  to  the  children  being  sent, 
unil  a  coiiditioTial  liberty  being  allowed  after  a  short  application 
of  the  discipline,  in  order  to  test  its  lasting  effect. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  some  Act  provided  for 
day  industrial  schools;  but  these,  whatever  then-  other  merits, 
were  obviously  unsuitihle  as  remedies  for  truancy.  Not  only 
might  the  children  play  truant  from  a  day  in^lustiial  school  as 
well  as  from  an  ordinary  day  school,  hut  the  evil  of  Ian  autho- 
rity at  home  would  not  be  corrected  by  discipline  maintained 
only  during  certain  hours,  and  alt.ernating  every  morning  and 
ereiiing  with  a  renewal  of  the  evil  to  be  contended  against. 
Reformation  can  only  result  from  discipline  steatlily  pursued 
during  a  certain  period. 

The  School  Board  for  London,  on  Mr.  Picton'e  motion, 
took  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  truant  school,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  cone s|K)nde nee  with  the  Home  Office,  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house  in  Hackney,  caJled  Upton.  House,  was  cer- 
tilied  on  October  8,  1878,  as  an  inilustriul  school  for  Protestant 
boys,  not  exceeding  sixty  in  number,  the  Home  Office  ac«im- 
panying  the  certificate  by  a  direction  that  iheschool  was  to  he 
applied  until  further  notice  to  the  reception  of  cases  sent  uudcr 
tiectioD  12  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  1876. 

Owing  to  the  short  period  of  detention  contemplated  at  the 
school,  and  the  constant  and  strict  supervision  consequently 
required,  a  larger  stafi' was  appoint.ed  than  is  usual  in  an  oitli- 
nary  industrial  school.  It  consists  of  a  governor,  with  hi3 
wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  a  schoolmaster,  two  labour  masters, 
and  a  cook.  Tills  staff  would,  however,  be  sufficient  for  lt)0 
boys,  were  the  house  capable  of  accommodating  that  number. 
Xhe  only julgi^^^flccu  pat  ions  undertaken  besides  the  houa 


wort  are  wood-choppinp  and  gardening  in  the  piece  of  Rriio 
iittachcd  totlie  liouao,  the  time  of  detention  being  luo  shorl  I 
nllow  of  inslmetion  in  any  trade.    Tbrec  hours  daily  are  giv 
b)  school  work,  and  efforts  arc  made  t<)  interest  the  boy*  i 
their  lesions,  nnd  to  cause  theae  to  be      Hide  irksome  &«  j.~ 
sible.  hv  making  the  scUcxrilrooin  the  must  cheerful  jilace  in  the 
house.  The  lessons  are  modelled  on  those  of  an  ordinary  Board 
school,  but  are  usually  of  a  yery  elementary  character.  tba| 
children,  from  tlieir  previous  irregnlar  attendance  at  aehool, 
being  necessarily  very  b^Kikw.ird.    An  hour  and  a-half  is  al- 
lowed for  recreation,  and  the  time  not  othenvise  cccupted  ia 
filled  up  with  drill  in  the  playi,'round.    The  boys  are  taken  on 
Sunday  to  the  nearest  church,  and  hLtterlr  have  been  allowcil 
u  walk  once  a  week  beyond  the  precin(;ts  of  the  schoid.  The 
dietary  table  is  that  of  as  ordinary  industri^il  schnol,  with  the 
exception,  however,  that  less  sufiar  is  allowed.     Ow  adiuiswun 
to  the  school  each  child  Is  provided  with  a  plain  working  vuil. 
his  own  clothes  being  meanwhile  fumigated,  uiid  as  far  us  joi'- 
sible  mended,  and  put  aside  In  be  resumed  on  quitting  tlic 
school,  as  no  new  outfit  is  then  provided.    The  puaiahmcnii 
inflicted  sre  corporal  punishment,  not  to  eitceed  twelve  strokm 
with  a  birch  or  cane,  reduction  in  quiintity  of  food,  and«le- 
privation  t-f  pliiy.     All  punishments  have  tn  \/e  entered  in  » 
book  for  the  information  of  tiic  Industrial  Schools  Commtltte 
of  the  Boaitl,  who  act  as  managers. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  a  child  i«  fit  to  be 
release  be  is  liconsod  out  to  bis  parents  on  condition  that  he 
regularly  attend  a  oertified  efficient  school,  to  be  chosen  by 
them.  In  the  case  of  a  Board  school,  whether  it  be  full  or  not, 
the  teacher  is  bound 'to  admit  the  child.  Postcards  are  fur- 
nished to  the  teachers,  on  which  they  write  each  week  the 
attendance  of  (he  child,  awd  forward  them  to  the  ofbcti  of  the 
School  Board.  The  children  often  show  great  eagcruess  in 
applying  for  their  attendance  cards,  and  insuring  their  regular 
return  by  posting  them  pei-sonally.  Every  case  of  non-attend- 
ance is  inquired  iuto  by  the  industrial  schools  ofHcei-s  of  tlie 
IJoarti,  ar.dthe  cuns«  reported  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee, and  no  ease  is  passed  over  unless  it  is  found  to  he 
excused  by  illness  or  other  good  reason,  lu  the  absence  of 
due  cause  the  parent  is  warned,  and  aftor  a  repeated  oficnce 
the  licence  is  revoked,  and  the  child  ordered  hack  to  the  truant 
school.  He  receives  six  strokes  of  the  birch  on  re-adraittance, 
and  is  only  li:}eiiBed  out  afresh  when  there  eeenis  hojie  of  |ier- 
manent  ameudmeut.  After  nine  mouths  of  regular  atteodaac^ 
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at  ecliool  the  child  id  diacliaigcd,  and  no  case  has  occurred  ia 
nhich  a  discharged  chihl  has  relapsed  iiilo  truancy. 

The  first  boy  waa  admitted  into  the  school  on  November  G, 
1878,  and  the  total  number  received  between  tbut  diite  and 
•Tune  30,  ICfO,  was  ^13,  with  the  results  shown  by  the  t'uUow- 
ing  table : — 

TotAl  number  iiceiii'ed  out  nflar  an  average  absence  Trom 

home  ol"  ttvelve  weekii  two  diiys        ....  187 
Total  nimiber  of  casca  in  which  the  licence  haa  been  re- 
volted  92 

Transfirri-d  to  other  Sclwola  ......  17 

licensed  out  fnr  ihe  Bocond  time     .....  C8 

&«>:oiid  liccmee  revok"^   .......  24 

Iiiceni-d  out  Ibr  the  third  time        .        .        .        ■        .  tt 
DiHcharged      ...        ......  4S 

Total  number  remaining  in  the  Schnol    ....  SI 

Tola)  nuni1)er  of  the  highest  possihle  attendancea  in  the 

cases  of  the  bitja  sent  out  on  licence        .       .       .  4(i,81'i 
Tbe  number  actually  niude     .....        .  3S,6lJ4 

Percentage  of  attendance       ......  8"2'45 

The  time  of  detention  has  been  generally  much  less  than 
twelve  weeks,  the  average  having  hoeii  raised  by  the  citacs  of 
ji'veral  children  who  were  unavoidably  detained  after  their  time 
hI*  detention  would  naturally  have  expired.     Thus,  one  boy 
remained  in  the  school  for  a  gi'eat  lenicth  of  time  owing  to  the 
di!ap])eai-ance  of  liis  parents,  and  could  not  be  released  till 
fhrir  ptuce  of  abode  was  discovered.     The  seventeen  cases 
Iraosferred  to  oilier  industrial  echoola  were  of -children  who 
■we  not  fit  for  the  truant  school.    It  is  almost  impossible  in 
fufh  a  vast  fity  as  London  to  discover  at  once  the  anlecedenis 
"f'  all  the  children,  and  unsuitiible  ones  have  sometimes  been 
''iinaigned  to  Upton  House.    These,  as  well  as  a  few  incorri- 
pible  Iruants,  whom  nothing  but  a  long  detention  could  affect, 
""ere  transferred.    There  \*  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pereentHge  of  possible  attendances  made  by  the  boys  licensed 
wit  will  increase  in  future,  as  it  has  been  improving  during 
i^ent  months.     A  loosening  of  discipline  took  place  during  a 
change  of  staff,  necessitated  by  certain  irregularitiei:  in  the 
nistitution,  and  this  led  to  greater  laxity  in  the  attendance  of 
'li**    children  who  wei^  licensed  out  during  that  time.  The 
pert^entage  of  attendance  at  Board  schools  throughout  London 
SO'8  at  Midsummer  last,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
children  from  Upton  House,  now  making  a  better  average  than 
the  ordinary  children  in  the  schools,  were  formerly  those  who 
Cuia  Id  not  be  induced  to  attend  ut  all,  the  result  may  be  con- 
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Bidered  eminently  satisfactnry-  Not  only  ire  tlipse  children  the 
niofl  regular,  but  the  teslininny  of  the  teachers  is  tlial  lliey  are 
among  the  most  attentive  and  the  best  behuved.  The  lesti- 
Hiony  of  the  parents  is  equally  strong,  as  shown  in  the  leMera 
and  evidence  collected  by  a  member  of  ihe  Board  during  an 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  school. 

There  ia  but  one  opinion  among  the  eii  peri  n  lend  en  t«  of 
visitors,  ivho  are  charged  with  the  working  of  the  compulAory 
bye-laws,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  truant  school  both  upon  the 
boys  licensed  out  and  '  indirectly  through  them  upon  other  boy* 
inclined  to  be  irregular.' 

The  superintendent  for  Lnmbeth  East,  quoting  the  opinion 
of  Lis  visitors,  auys  :  '  The  boys  licensed  out  are  amongst  the 
most  sprightly,  wcll-conducled,  and  punctual  of  scholars.  anJ 
some  instances  were  signalired  where  the  change  in  ajipf'iiranpe 
and  conduct  was  spoken  of  as  "  surprising,"  "  most  gratifying;," 
...  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  boys  who  have  been  con- 
signed to  this  home  and  subsequently  released,  and  to  thwir 
parents  and  teachers.  The  univcrt^al  testimony  has  been  M 
ihe  radical  improvement  effected  in  the  conduct  of  these  bovf. 
One  mother  was  especially  fervent  in  her  thanks  to  the  Boiint 
for  the  great  good  done  to  her  wilful  boy  by  some  weeks'  roii- 
dence  at  the  institution,  and  tlie  magiairates  view  with  favour 
the  disciplinary  character  of  such  a  home,  in  the  numcnms 
cases  brought  before  them  where  parents  plead  that  the  irregu- 
larity is  entirely  ihe  fault  of  the  children,  and  not  their  own.' 

The  superintendent  for  Marylebone  says:  '  The  old-alanii- 
ing  "  truant"  difficulty  has  been  well  met  by  the  Upton  Hon*e 
experiment,  and  now  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  has  hem 
fairly  established  it  is  hoped  that  more  accommodation  of  the 
kind  will  be  forthcoming,  the  school  being  in  great  request. 
Parents  who  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  sending  their, 
children  to  an  industrial  school  for  a  terra  of  years  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  a  few  months'  discipline  for 
their  refractory  boys,  and  are  willing  to  pay  u  fair  share  of  the 
cost.' 

The  superintendent  for  Southwark  [>oints  out  the  preaenl 
difficulty  arising  from  limited  accommodation,  when  he  says: 
'  Of  forty  caaes  "  ordered  "  during  ihe  year  but  fourteen  havi 
been  sent,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  where  com' 
niiltee,  superintendent,  and  visitor  have  nut  agreed  as  to  i 
titness  for  such  a  school.' 

As  a  rule  only  young  children  below  the  age  of  twelve 
consigned  to  Upton  House.     It  is  found  that  after  that  age 
ehurt  detention  is  of  little  use,  as  the  habit  ol  Iruuncy  Iiai 
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\tecome  confirmed,  and  stronger  measures  are  necessary.  It 
has  also  been  fonnd  useless  to  tiike  children  from  very  miser- 
able homes,  where  tbere  ia  Htlle  hope  that  after  their  release 
the  parents  will  assiat  in  securing  their  regular  attendance  at 
school. 

The  average  cost  of  Upton  House  is  19/.  on.  per  bed  per 
annum.  The  Home  OtUce  contributes  the  following  amount 
fo  the  support  of  children  sent  ibere  under  section  12  of  llie 
Klementary  Education  Act,  1876  :  2i(.  a  week  for  each  child 
whose  case  comes  within  section  11(1)  ot  'be  Act — which  is 
where  the  orijiinal  attendance  order  was  grounded  on  the 
jmrents  habitually,  and  without  reasonable  excuse,  neglecling 
to  provide  elementary  instruction  for  a  child  prohibited  under 
the  Act  from  being  taken  into  full  time  employment;  and  'Sx. 
a  week  for  each  child  whose  case  comes  witbiu  section  11  (2)— 

I which  is  where  the  original  attendance  order  was  grounded,  as 
ill  most  of  the  cases  sfint  to  a  truant  school  it  would  be  grounded, 
un  llie  child's  being  found  habitually  wandering  or  not  under 
]iro[jer  control. 
As  with  other  industrial  schools,  the  Board  has  no  power 
imt  the  contributions  of  parents  towards  the  maintenance  of 
llieir  children  in  Ujrtou  House.     It  can  only  recommend,  upon 
tli«  information  of  its  industrial  schools'  officers,  the  sum  which 
it  ixineiiders  the  parent  can  afford,  and  the  amount  is  tJien 
nettled  by  the  magistrate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home 
OlSae.    The  object  of  the  Board  is  in  all  cases  to  make  the 
farent  pay  as  larj^e  a  share  of  the  cost  as  bis  means  allow,  and 
"  is  to  be  regretted  thai  the  niagislrates  often  reduce  the 
amount  suggested  upon  the  plea  of  the  parent  alone,  without 
I'ue  iuiiiiry  into  its  truth. 

In  172  cases  the  amount  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be 
paid  by  parents,  and  actually  paid  by  them,  was  as  follows: — 

Sd.  fli/,     li.    1..  ad.   I-,  2*.     as,  Srf.    3<.    3*.  ToT-it. 

No.  cfCaiie*— 36    2    48     1       36       35       11      3     1  173 

Tn  the  remaining  forty-one  casos  either  the  Industrial 
Scl-aools  Committee  found  it  useless  to  take  proceedings  against 
ilie  parents  for  payment,  or  their  summonses  were  dismissed  or 
withdrawn- 
It  is  obvious  that  a  school  for  sixty  truant  children  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  great  city  like  London,  and,  now 
tlk^t  the  ex|)eriment  has  been  fairly  tried  and  has  succeeded,  it 
"»-i>  safely  be  repeated.  The  working  of  the  Education  Act, 
18  "76,  hasalmost  become  a  dead  letter  in  London,  owing  to  the 
ittabiliiy  of  the  School  Board  to  carry  out  the  magistralea' 
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orilere.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  children  orderci  fni 
pommittnl  to  the  truant  school  who,  from  want  of  a  cm  ni  moil  a 
lion,  are  allowed  to  defy  tlie  law  fi>r  month  after  month,  and 
owing  lo  the  preaonl  deadlock  the  siijierintendenta  have  for 
8ome  time  |iast  almost  ceased  to  a«K  for  such  comniittaln. 
Many  cliildren  have  in  consequence  fallen  into  more  serions 
mischief,  and  have  again  been  brought  before  the  niBgistrate:^ 
til  be  consigned  for  a  term  of  years  to  ordinary  indu-'tnal 
schools.  A  few  industrial  schools  have,  as  an  experiment, 
been  induced  to  take  truant  rases  for  a  short  period,  but  tlie 
same  system  of  munagemont  ia  not  fitted  fur  short  and  lonp 
detentions,  and  this  resource  has  therefore  failed.  Under  thwc 
circumsla.nres  the  London  School  Bonn!  has  considered  the 
subject  of  further  truant  accommodation,  and  has  decided,  after 
warm  opposition  from  a  few  of  its  members,  to  establish  a 
second  school  to  a<'commodate  100  children.  Active  stejw  arc 
now  being  taken  by  members  of  the  Board  to  find  a  buitdiog 
suitable  for  the  purpose  with  the  least  amount  of  alteration. 

But  before  coming  to  this  decision  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
manafrers  of  all  industrial  schools  within  easv  reach  of  London 
whether  they  could  provide  special  accommodation  for  truant 
)>oyB.  In  answer  to  this  a]>peal.  the  Rev,  Thomas  Seddon,  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  anlhorilies,  offered  to  establish 
a  school  for  ninety  cases  at  Fulham,  on  condition  that  the 
School  Board  should  make  its  usual  induetri.il  school  grant  of 
10/,  for  every  bed  placed  at  its  disposal.  This  proposal  come* 
on  for  discussion  at  the  Board  this  month,  and  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  accepted,  not  only  oo  ihe  score  of  eeo- 
nomy,  but  as  the  best  means  of  providing  for  Roman  Catholic 
truants,  for  whom  there  is  at  present  no  acr-ommodation. 

No  truant  school  has  been  proposed  for  girls,  and  it  \a  maeh 
in  their  favour  that  the  want  of  such  a  school  is  not  felt.  \« 
douljt  their  constant  occupation  at  home  in  domestic  work 
ollbrds  them  fewer  oppoi  tunities  than  buys  for  wandering  tlic 
streets,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  foimd  that  they  go  moit  will- 
ingly to  school  than  boys,  and  that  their  abtience  is  mure  often 
due  to  llieir  mothers  than  to  themselves. 

The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  in  (he  management  of  Uie 
truant  school  is,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  health  of 
the  children,  to  make  them  feet  that  it  is  a  place  of  punishmeDt. 
and  one  to  which  they  wilt  not  willingly  be  consigned  afresh. 
To  secure  this  end  the  coinmittnl  should  follow  iininedialelT 
upon  the  sentence,  and  the  children  made  to  feel  that  they  cjui- 
not  have  their  own  way,  and  that  if  they  c^n  defy  the  authority 
of  their  parenta  there  if  an  irresUtilile  iKtmc  w. 
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fifty,  whose  arm  is  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  mist  insignifi- 
WUit  (if  them.  When  once  they  are  convinced  of  this  fact,  ii 
lesson  has  been  taught  them  wliich  will  never  be  forfjotlen 
Ci>[nbiDe  with  this  first  lesson  a  system  of  constraint  and  coii- 
iitant  occupation,  aud  children  accustomed  to  the  free  life  ot 
the  streets  will  find  the  special  discipline  so  irksome  that  they 
will  not  williiiyly  subject  themselves  to  it  again.  And  the 
fhihl  is  made  to  feel  that  he  alune  is  responsible  for  his  fate. 
When  ouce  his  ref^ular  attendance  at  achiwl  is  secured,  the  law 
lias  done  its  part,  the  great  stuniljling-bloek  is  removed  from 
ti'e  child's  path,  and  it  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  sec  that 
liis  (acuities  are  trained  to  the  beat  development  of  which  they 
arc  capable. 


A  paper  on  *  Penal  Servitude.'  of  which  the  following  is 
in  ibstract,  was  contributed  by  ilie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton, 
K.C.M.G. ; — There  arc  too  many  in  prison— not  that  too 
many  are  punished,  but  that  the  punishment  in  use  is  in- 
effectual, and  ill  in.my  cases  innp|tlicnl)le.    Penal  servitude  is 
fl  sclieme  of  pnnishraent  of  auspicious  origin,  and,  in  reason, 
-'elf-ci'iideniiiatcu-y.     It  was  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  Irana- 
porlHtioii,  when  (hat  mode  of  riddaitrf,  rather  than  jiunhh- 
Mtrttt,  became  impracticable.    Transporlation  was  bad  enough 
as  n  penal  modid,  for  riddance  is  not  correction.     13ut  penal 
spfvitudc  coitld  be  no  substitute  for  it,  bearing  no  resemblance 
I<>  it  excepting  in  its  worst  defect — the  length  of  its  duration 
—  vhich,  however,  was  its  recommendation  to  those  who  sought 
o*»  I  V  the  disjMisal  of  troublesome  subjects.    The  tri])le  stages — 
separate  confinement,  public  works,  and  gradual  liberation 
un«ler  surveillance  nf  jKilice— combine  every  possible  defect  in 
p^iial  treatment — long  duration,  <lisconnection  from  the  crime, 
cri  initial  association,  and  finally  urtificial  freedom.  Of  this  home- 
'■*s»nsportation  Colonel  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  bimself  says, 
*  J  "Manlly  bad  it  been  founded  before  it  broke  down ;  yet  the  Coni- 
ne Kssioners  to  whom  the  failure  was  referred  in  IMG."!  could  only 
lt"»ink  of  curing  the  process  by  making  it  lunger  still.  Their 
li.*»tioii  was  that  crime  was  a  proof  of  a  erimimil  nature,  to 
r«i-fonr.  which  must  require  time,  and  that  was  the  undertaking 
f»f  punishment.     This  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  education  and 
K^ifcrreeiion  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  national  blunders  in 
T"^»pect  of  both.    A  reformatory  BchcMjI,  said  Lord  Aberdare  in 
l*»s  addresa  to  this  Association,  is  a  kind  of  prison,  and  con- 
*'"^rsely  we  seek  to  make  our  prisons  schools.    The  effect  of 
tLk.c  firat  mistake  is  to  taint  education,  and  of  the  eecoud  to 
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neutralise  punishment.    Human  la«-s  cannot  a<!jiist  [inn'wTt- 
nienl  Ut  moral  guilt,  but  can  only  meet  the  apparent  motive  ta 
any  criminal  act  by  a  counter  motive  deterring  fniin  in 
probable  repetition.    There  should  be  the  best  moral  influeuM 
brought  into  the  process  of  deterrence,  but  refonnailon  travel* 
out  of  the  scope  of  specific  pnnialimcnt,  and  assumes  the 
unpeual  work  of  general  education.    The  second  ftn^e  in 
penal  seri'itude  is  confessedly  faulty  in  actually  corruplin'j 
influences.    Association  in  public  works  is  justly  condemnwl 
in  a  penal  process,  and  all  proposed  better  classificatiou  by 
way  of  avoiding  ite  evils  seemf  eqnally  hopeless.    Crimes  of 
violence  often  spring  frum  an  impulse  of  the  least  degradni 
nature,  and  many  Crimea  now  are  such  as  rcfjuire  an  educatcl 
intelligence  for  their  commission.     Distress,  most  felt  by  thotc 
accustomed  to  better  circumstances,  has  lately  driven  many  to 
embexKlcmcnt  of  what  was  fully  intended  to  be  restored.  By 
what  possible  test  could  convicts  so  variously  caused  be  claaa- 
lied  to  avoid  mutual  contamination?    Governors  of  prison* 
can  perhaps  be  allowed  a  greater  discretion  as  to  total  ifcola- 
lion  of  notorious  villains  or  inveterate  rccaleitran ta.     If  we 
would  restrict  imprisonment  to  a  truly  penal  use — that  is,  a 
deterrence  from  crime — it  might  be  greatly  shortened  in  dura- 
tion.   This  would  also  have  the  advantage,  besides  reduction 
of  crime,  of  recovering,  on  an  average,  20,(H)i>  able-bodied 
workmen  to  profitable  work,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
further  plunder  us  by  their  punishment.     '  Imprisonment.' 
says  most  truly  Sir  Kupert  Kettle,  'is  made  too  common,  to 
that  by  familiarity  its  terrors,  and  all  external  moral  influenct;, 
are  lost ;  just  as  all  sense  of  degradation  in  pauperism  was  lo*t 
under  the  old  poor  law,  and  no  disgrace  got  attached  to  bank- 
ruptcy by  freijuent  "going  through  the  Court."    There  ii 
scarcely  an  act  of  misconduct,  or  a  breach  of  social  order,  tlial 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly  punishable  by  im  prison  men  t. 
Debtors  are  still  imprisoned  lor  contempt  of  court,  and  every 
local  authority  or  company  can  enforce  bye-laws  by  tbe  gfto!. 
The  number  of  imprisonments  might  be  diminished  hy  more 
punishment  by  fines,  now  tines  are  made  payable  by  instal- 
ments, and  more  easily  leviable    by  sureties  for  payment 
(Summary  Jurisdiclion  Act  of  1879).    Costs  should  be  alto- 
gether separate,  and  defrayed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  fine 
fund.    Children  should  be  almost  wholly  kei>t  out  of  common 
gaols.    Our  colonies  have  anticipated  us  in  effecting  this.  Of 
the  five  heads  of  crime  in  the  recently  introduced  Draft  Code, 
two  at  least  might  be  better  dealt  with  by  corporal  punisli- 
nicnU    The  perpetrators  of  brutal  violence  and  of  indecency, 
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nd  criminals  of  morbid  ilegraclation  and  pruriency  for  noto- 
ty,  would,  we  know  by  ejtperieiice,  be  more  efiectually 
med  from  their  vicious  tendency  by  the  only  counter  motive 
they  are  capable  of — fear  of  pain.  The  indignity  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  best  measure  of  it^  remedial  fitness,  and  the  stop- 
page of  any  crime's  repetition  is  the  test  of  its  right  penal 
treatment.  Probably  one-half  of  those  now  in  prison,  left  to 
brood  in  solitude  over  their  crime  night  and  day,  with  only 
five  minutes  weekly  of  counter-inHuences  iu  the  schoolmaster's 
company,  might  have  been  turned  out  cured  of  crime  by  suit- 
able punishcncnt  to  sujiport  themselves  by  industry.  Those 
who  must  be  dealt  with  by  imprisonment  need  not  have 
imprisonment  exceeding  three  years,  if  it  were  made  more 
practically  penal  and  deterrent ;  while  the  senseless  imitation 
of  transportation  at  home,  called  penal  servitude,  might  alto- 
gether cease  to  waste  our  public  moni'y  in  retaining  bo  many 
nncured  patients  of  pathological  experiments  only  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight.  The  Deputy-Governor  of  Millbank,  in  ihe 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  (3.196),  so  avows  for  him- 
self what  is  no  doubt  the  too  common  iiiea :  '  The  only  idea  of 
punishment  is  to  keep  criminals  out  of  the  way.'  Perpetual 
unprisonmcnt  might  be  reserved,  in  lieu  of  capital  punLshinent, 
for  cases  requiring  jiermanent  incapacitation  of  inveterate  mis- 
chief, but  not  necessitating  death.  The  new  Prison  Directors 
nevm  unfortunately  leaning  tfjwards  longer  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  and  shorter  stages  of  penal  imprisonment.  The 
;ccklees  sentences  of  some  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  to  the 
ind  and  ready  limbo  of '  P.  S.'  tend  increasingly  towards  the 
Bame  mistake.  It  in  remarkable  that  while  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  the  possil>ility  of  safely  imposing  longer  tenns  of  impri- 
sonment for  the  worst  crimes,  convicts  of  lesser  crimes  are 
imprisoned  for  terms  three  times  as  long  as  the  prison  stage  ot 
nal  servitude.  The  sum  of  these  considerations  amounts  to 
!)is.  The  State  cannot  educate  adult  criminrds  in  prison.  It 
4iould  do  all  in  its  power  by  national  education  to  avert  from 
crime,  and  wlieu  crime  occurs  to  deter  from  its  recurrence. 
That  habitual  crime  may  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  can 
luily  be  despaired  of  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  great 
aod  cheap  success  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 


Sir  Waltek  Elliot,  K.C.S,!.,  called  attention  to  the 
■  Initiatory  Proceedings  in  Criminal  Cases  under  the  Scottish 
'ystcm  of  .1  udii-ature,' 

Under  it  the  charge  of  one  or  more  counties  is  vested  in 
non-resident  sberitf,  who  is  represented  by  n  resident  sheriff 
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eubstituU'  and  procurator  fi,*cnl,  wlio  is  rhc  public  pposeciittir.l 
appoinltMl  tor  life,  tbe  former  (hut  not  tlio  lalier)  debamil 
from  tilticr  employment,  anil  the  latter  generally  a  solicitor  id 
local  practice.  Besides  the^e  there  are  one  or  more  assistantJ 
KherifTs.  without  salaried,  generally  local  praelitionera  for  ocr*^ 
eional  emergencies.  All  are  under  the  Lord  Adviioal?,  witv 
is  represented  in  the  C'ron  n  office  by  four  deputies,  each  iiu[ici^ 
viBiii^  a  cerlain  number  of  counties.  i 

All  eases  of  violent  death,  whether  by  aicident  or  othepl 
wise,  are  investigated  by  the  procurator  fisciil,  who  condurta 
his  itujuiry  in  private.     Slionld  it  re.^ult  in  .1  criminal  eliargtj 
the  ]iroc-eediii^  is  continued  under  two  forms,  termed — 

(i.)  Tbe  declaration  (of  the  accused). 

(ii.)  The  prei-opiition  (or  feeordiiig  of  the  evidence). 

(i.)  Under  the  firat  llie  accused  is  asked  to  give  li  volun 
tnry  explanation  of  the  charge,  whieh  is  recorded  as  4'videnci 
not  iu  his  own  words,  but  as  dictated  by  the  procurator  fiura. 
If  he  dei'linrs,  this  too  is  recorded. 

(ii.)  The  witncs.scs  are  examined  likewise  in  private  an 
in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  their  evidence  taken  down,' 
not  in  their  own  words,  but  by  the  dietatiou  of  the  procurator 
fiscal,  or  sherill"  substitute,  as  the  ouly  magistrate  avaiiabl  ' 
The  latter,  however,  seldom  attends. 

(iii.)  The  record  is  then  submitted  to  tbe  Crown  office, 
whence  inslruetions  are  si-nt  for  the  release  of  the  accused 
or  for  liis  trial  in  the  sheriH'court :  or  for  committal  to  the  aseizo 

Ahiiut  four  years  ago,  eireurnstances  led  tbe  magistrates  ol 
Ilox  burghs  hi  re  to  in(|uire  into  this  mode  of  procedure  by 
committee  of  their  number.  They  collected  information  fruui 
fteveral  sources,  mainly  from  the  evidence  taken  by  ibe  Roya^ 
Commission  apjioiuted  on  November  19,  186H,  and  tlicV 
reported — 

(i.)  That  the  opinions  of  those  educated  in  the  system  jiiw* 
nounccd  it  to  be  almost  perfect — a  safeguard  to  the  inuoceotd 
and  only  dangerous  to  tbe  guilty.  I 

(ii. )  Others  asserted  that  the  declaration  was  not '  emitted  '1 
voluntarily  but  extracted  by  interrogation  and  the  replies 
dictated,  a  practice  *  nut  open  to  objection  if  he  be  a  Judieioua 
prosecutor,  but  moat  dangerous  if  one-sided.' 

(iii.)  That  a  timid  or  nervous  person  was  apt  to  get  con-' 
filled  and  contradict  hiuiseif,  espeeially  when  questioned 
nnd  anain.  on  points  that  had  come  to  the  procurator  G»cal's 
knowledge  frtjm  the  witnesses  eitauiiued  in  his  absence. 

(iv.)  That  the  interrngaiion  was  sometimes  minute,  search^ 
ing,  and  indefinitely  prolonged. 
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V.)  That  some  procurators  miide  the  eslaUieliment  of  the 
^  a  pi->rsonal  matter, 
(ri.)  That  the  ilcclarittioii  was  often  wiirlhlesa  ae  behig 
'  poiitled  '  bv  a  class  regardless  of  truth,  who  t«ll  lies  even  when 
iriiu'ceut. 

^^'ilh  r^^rd  to  the  precognition  it  was  helil  thnt  it  wa^ 
fair  to  the  accused  to  record  evidence  against  him  in  pri- 
tc,  and  in  his  absence,  and  in  that  of  a  legal  adviser.  That 
Wi-a*  unfair  to  keep  him  in  ignoi-anee  of  the  whole  case  until 
iirteeti  days  before  he  is  [ilaeed  un  hia  trial.  That  the  cmnlii- 
lii<a  of  the  funotionfi  of  judge  aii<l  prosecutor  in  cases  tneii 
in  the  sheriff  court  ia  anomalouii.  That  keeping  the  cviiJence 
tecret  till  tlitf  trial,  or  aUogether  if  there  is  no  trial,  is  unfair 
ti>  the  public.  A  published  case  was  quoted  (Report  p.  II, 
note)      which  a  miseurriafre  of  justii'ie  was  the  result. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  arose  out  of  the  same 
funic: — The  suspicion  of  a  section  of  the  public  that  the  re- 
lease of  a  man,  charged  with  homicide  in  the  execution  of  his 
dutv,  had  been  effected  hy  private  iuBuence,  found  expression 
in  Parliament.  Orders  were  sent  fitim  the  Home  Office  for  his 
le-arrest  and  coniniittai  for  trial.  He  was  fully  acijuilted  at 
the  assizer,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  publlcatiou  of  the  evidence 
Would  have  satisfied  everyone. 

The  Koyal  ConuiiL-siouers  drew  up  a  series  of  points  in 
liich  improvement  seemed  desirable,  but  made  no  specific  re- 
coiamendalion.     Sqme  of  their  uumber  recorded  euergetic 
l^otesta  against  certain  practices. 

The  Roxburghshire  Committee  submitted  the  followiug 
e<«mmendationa ; — 

1st.  That  the  inquiry  into  cases  of  homicide,  death, 
Serious  accldeuts,  etc.,  should  be  made  in  public,  leaving  it  to 
ilie  discretion  of  tiie  magistrate  to  couduct  it  in  private  if 
ejifiedicnt. 

2nd.  Th;il  evidence  in  oases  involving  liability  to  coni- 
ittal  for  trial  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
Subject  t'l  a  like  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate. 

3nl.  That  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  record. 

A  Paper  on  '  The  Practicability  and  Advisability  of  sub- 
stituting T'nsk  Sentences  for  Time  Sentences  ' '  Wiis  contributed 
by  Mr.  ALFltF-tJ  Hill,  of  Birmingham.  This  object  is  to  a 
great  extent  already  effected  with  regard  to  prisoners  sentenced 
to  [»enal  servitude,  who  have  the  power  of  shorteuing  their 
'  Thin  Fafur  u  pullislinl  iu  loll  Ij;  the  Aalbor. 
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periods  of  detention  by  eannng  marks  for  industry  ci>inliin«1 
with  good  conduct.    Tlic  niiiin  diflicidty  in  tlie  wny  of  carryiji); 
into  effect  an  analogous  praclico  as  regards  persons  sentencwl 
to  detention  in  ordinary  prisons,  has  been  that  those  establifli- 
ments  were  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  to  whiwc 
oflicers  it  was  difficidt  to  entrust  the  recjuiriite  amount  of  powfr 
and  discretion.  The  PriHons  Act  of  1ST?<  lias  now  removed  thii 
diliiciilty.    At  present  prisoner)*  have  little  motive  to  do  more 
than  tide  over  their  ternis.  avoiding  such  acts  as  may  entail 
punishment,  and  doing  no  more  work  than  will  just  pass  muster. 
Thus,  their  liberation  comes  to  them  without  exertir.n  on  their 
part,  and,  conj^equently,  is  not  prized  as  it  would  be  had  it  been 
obtained  by  vigorous  and  sustained  ettort.    A  prlsnm-r  »vh(i 
has  thus  tided  through  his  sentence  consider  that  he  has  beatrn 
the  law  ;  while  one  who  (to  use  a  Hibernian  phrase)  has  found 
himself  compeUed  to  vnluutarilt/  work  hard  and  co-operate  wilU 
his  gaolers,  cannot  but  admit  that  the  law  has  provini  too 
strong  for  him,  and  is  thus  disposed  not  to  come  mto  conflict 
with  it  again. 

It  might  be  declared  that  a  sentence  of  so  many  days  should 
mean  that  the  prisoner  was  to  do  the  amount  of  work  which 
might  be  done  with  average  industry  in  that  period,  and  that 
he  should  be  consequently  released  so  soon  as  he  had  done  this 
work,  and  not  till  then,  with,  however,  a  majiimum  limit  to  his 
imprisonment.  To  meet  the  ease  of  gross  iillei-s,  who  might 
prefer  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  ihf.  maximum  period,  » 
certain  portion  of  the  work  (say  wdiat  might  be  done  with  ordi- 
nary industry  in  eight  hours)  miglit  be  compulsory,  so  that  the 
nou-performance  of  it  should  entail  jnison  punishment  upon 
the  offender.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  lillla' 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  would  lake  U 
vigorously  working  out  their  freedom,  which,  thus  obtained^ 
they  would  prize  and  take  care  not  to  imperil  again. 

A  Paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beggx,  pleaded 
for  the  admission  to  priaoniS  of  the  Lecturera  of  Trm-* 
perance  Associations.  He  alluded  to  a  similar  suggestii>a 
made  at  ;he  Leeds  Conirress  in  1871  by  Sir  ^V'alter  Crofton,' 
and  thought  much  might  be  said  in  its  favour.  The  anibur 
believed  that  in  many  cases  such  lectures  would  be  higldy 
advantageous.  He  was  aware  that  great  care  would  be 
quired,  for  zealous  men  are  not  always  wise;  but  the  old- 
establinhcd  temperance  associations,  whose  co-operation  coul" 
be  secured,  would  be  able  to  select  judicious  advocates,  an< 
>  Sw  rron^oDftO'K,  lB71,p.  321. 
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(flcK  lecturers  shouH  be  under  tlie  direction  of  the  ctiaplnins 
iif  ihe  prisiiiis.  The  tpiuperance  societies  Kave  among  tlieir 
[uembtrs  numbers  of  men  who  have  been  given  up  fts  hopeless 
null  irred  aim  able  drunkards,  but  who,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  totJil  ab.tlinence  principle,  have  become  honounible 
and  useful  members  of  society.  Some  of  thera  have  been 
led  in  reflectiuu  by  a  stray  visit  to  a  member  of  a  temperance 
jdcittv,  some  by  reading  a  tract,  some  by  the  admonition  of  a 
liyii'l!  relative  i)r  friend,— but  the  nieetines  for  the  iidvoeaey 
oi"  Icmperunce  have  been  rich  in  fruits.  Let  us  look  for  a 
-oiDPiit  at  the  classes  wlio  go  to  our  prisons.  What  a  bitter 
i  life  of  siu  is !  How  little  of  kindness  boa  ever  been 
wn  them !  How  few  opportunities  have  been  afforded 
em!  Let  us  look  iigain  at  what  intemperance  has  done  in 
irafiiing  down  men  of  culture  and  position  to  a  low  and  de- 
-raded  state.  When  lot>king  at  the  condition  of  the  children 
'  misfortune  and  sin.  lei  us  make  an  efl'ort  to  show  them  the 
lofdrink—lo  teach  them  that  by  surrendering  it  they  may 
reetiired  to  an  honest  and  respected  course.  Let  them  in 
thflf  prison  hear  a  voice  of  solemn  warnini^  against  that  evil, 
ftniiii;  drink,  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  the  enemv  of 
hvalili,  usefulness,  and  happiness.  In  conclusion  he  staled 
lliat.  liie  Kiitional  Temperance  League  would  cheerfully  co- 
iijitrflte  in  any  uic.isures  tliat  might  be  adopted  to  bring  the 
torching  of  temperance  before  the  inmates  of  prisons. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gkaham,  Edinburgh,  read  a  Pn[>er  on 
'Ciipital  Punisiiraeuts.'  The  proper  treatment  of  criminals,  he 
Mid,  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  Social  reformers  have 
teen  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  humane  treaimcnt.in 
which  (he  refonnationof  the  criminal  will  be  itsprominent  feature, 
instead  of  punishment  for  the  deterrinjf  of  others  from  like 
erimes.  The  criminal  code  of  Britain  \a  vastly  milder  than  it 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  This  always  occurs  in  nationti  an 
T  become  more  eidightened.  The  lex  tnlioiiis  is  a  charac- 
'  lic  of  a  semi-harbarous  age.  An  eye  for  an  eye  — a  tooUi 
ir  s  tooth—which  biw  is  alioUshed  by  the  New  Testament ; 
fur,  $|ieaktng  generally,  the  M>>saic  criminal  code  is  aKilishcil 
f»r  Christian  nations.  The  Divine  dealings  are  remedial  as 
well  as  punitive.  Why,  then,  should  not  human  laws  be  the 
Mine?  Some  say.  Vcs,  so  far  as  regards  all  criminal?:  except 
Diurdcrtirs ;  generally  adding,  that  '  Whoso  sheddelh  man'§ 
,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  which,  the}/  gay,  \% 
/pfural  authority  for  a  capital  sentence.  Many,  however, 
tiuj<i  tJiat  this  text,  properly  understood  by  Hebrew  scholars, 
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does  not  justiry  the  cnpital  seiilence.  The  l»te  Dr.  lA 
Lochiiiaben  —  once  ]irin(ri[)!il  of  a  collcf^e  in  Canada— hi 
that  tlic  text,  pnijierlj'  aiialvsed,  gives  no  direct  authorilv 
cajiilal  punishments.  Dr.  Voung,  of  Eilinbtirgh,  one  iif  I 
best  Hebrew  scholars  living,  takes  tlie  same  view.  '  It  t 
been '{ he  says)  '  the  aluinst  oniversiil  pranliee  of  all  nnric 
and  tribes  in  every  age,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  to  jint  to  liej 
those  whom  they  have  regarded  as  mtmlererg.  The  efficBcy 
this  mode  of  repressing  crime,  however,  has  often  been  ijU 
tinned,  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  some  other  mei 
of  punishment  must  he  discovered  more  likely  to  accompl 
the  desired  result.  The  only  thing,  indeed,  that  at  all  kei 
death  punishments  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  old  law 
retaliation,  of  which  it  is  the  last  relic,  is  the  siijiposed  fx't 
tiire  command  in  Genesis — '■  Whoso  sliedileth  man's  blood, 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Their  advocates  forget  that  ' 
Scripture  abounds  with  language  of  a  similar  nature,  wh 
convincingly  proves  that  the  jjassage  is  not  lobe  undersloml 
a  C<tJlMANI>  vf  u-hiit  riif/lil  til  be  iliine  hi/  mail,  hnt  as  | 
aniio'iiiceuiciit  of  a  genera!  proposition  of  what  is  or  in 
riiiinrfilly  he  expected  in  the  nature  of  things  to  happen,  1 
the  saying  of  ihe  I.onl  Jesu.a,  in  Matthew  xxvi.  52 — ", 
they  that  lake  the  eword,  shall  perish  with  tlie  sword,"  i 
all  who  resort  to  viulent  measures  mav  natnrallv  expect  to 
Bubject  to  the  same.  On  the  Scriptural  and  common-sei 
mode  of  interpretalioii,  the  meaning  of  Genesis  is.  6  ts  thai 
"  w!io  sheds  the  hluod  of  his  ffllow-meu"  is  likely  to  have  1 
tables  turned  upon  himself,  and  to  reap  as  he  sone.  I 
that  the  passage  should  be  supposed  to  lay  an  obligatioD  uf 
others  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  oflender,  is  what  cannot 
defended  with  the  least  show  of  reason,  and  indeed  leads  to: 
gros,-est  absurdities.' 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  facts  of  Cain's  life  being  spw 
and  of  '  cities  of  refuge  '  for  the  niau-slaye.r  in  the  Old  Tes 
ment  disiwnsation,  we  think  it  doubtful  wbellier  Genesis  is 
gives  a  clear  command  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  take  aw 
fife.  I 

But  if  the  Scripture  argument,  even  in  the  Old  Testninel 
apart  from  the  mild  genius  of  ihe  Xew,  be  doubtful,  the  (|ue»tH 
of  the  fTjiedrrnpif  of  capital  punishments  is  still  more  doubtS 
In  May  1861.  on  Mr.  Ewart'a  motion  in  the  Honsc  of  Coi 
inons,  in  which  he  moved  for  a  '  Select  Committee  to  imjui 
into  ibe  expediency  of  maintaining  t!ie  punishment  of  deatj 
a  R"yal  Commission  was  issued.  The  Timett  of  that  date 
— '  How  far  the  Euglish  prejudice  connecting  murder 
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leifibld  is  founded  on  nnture,  on  old  tradidoD,  or  on  Scripture, 
««  know  not.  But  within  a  very  brief  period,  horse-stealing, 
tlieep-stealing,  forgery^  arson,  coining,  rick-bnming,  shop- 
bfting.  and  nrniy  outer  crimes  have  been  punished  with  death. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  think  so  much  of  the  prejudice.  Is  the 
pmiUuncDt  of  death  too  severe,  in  the  common  estimate,  for 
thaw  cases  of  mnrder  in  which  the  provocation  is  very  great, 
or  the  proneditation  vary  little,  or  the  malice  not  deep,  or  may 
be  not  at  all  ?  We  must  conclude  that  it  is — ^if  juries  will  not 
coovict — the  additional  horror  of  a  female  execution  often  leads 
to  the  acquittal  of  professional  poisoners  of  that  sex.  Tlie 
pest  difficulty  is  to  find  a  secondary  punishment  on  this  point. 
The  common  feeling  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  condemna- 
(ton  of  the  first  murderer,  who  was  not  capitally  punished,  but 
bani^d  from  society  and  a  mark  pnt  npon  bim,  as  much  for 
nfe^  as  for  stigma.  We  hope  the  British  public  are  prepared 
toBsifer  some  inconvenience,  not  a  little  risk,  and  a  consider- 
ible  expense,  in  providing  a  new  place  of  confinement  for  the 
ninderer  that  shall  requite  his  crime,  stamp  it  with  execration, 
give  some  opportunity  for  amendment,  and  not  threaten  our 
Beeurity.*  With  these  weighty  sentences  we  agree,  believing 
thst  some  solitary  prison,  on  some  lone  island  of  the  sea,  for 
tiie  murderer  would,  in  mnat  cases,  be  really  a  more  deterrent 
punishment  than  the  scafTold.  In  such  cases  prevention  is  better 
tbu  cure,  and  the  scalfold  must  ultimately  fall  in  the  presence 
of  a  universal  and  religious  education. 

'  Better  huiliJ  Bchooirooma  for  the  boy, 
Than  cells  and  gibbets  for  the  iudd.' 
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DANOEBS  OF  OTBBVOSK.' 

What  mag  be  the  Dangers  of  Educational  Overwork  for  beA 
Sexft,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Higher  Clatt  of  Girtm 
Schools,  and  the  effects  of  Competitive  Examination*  f  Bj 
Aleunder  Keilljbr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  ex-President  p: 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Physiciuis,  Edinbnrgh. 

AFTER  Bta^Dg  that  the  p^r  bad  been  written  at  tbi 
urgent  request  of  the  local  Secretaries,  and  alludiiw  U 
the  difficulty  be  bad  found  in  bringing  the  results  of  his  nnf 
experience  on  the  subject  within  the  brief  compass  <^  a  P<VMr 
the  Author  proceeded  as  follows : — 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  mental  labour  is  in  anyseiw 
necessarily  dangerous  if  not  taken  in  exce^B,  or  unduly  pressei 
on  those  who  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  severe  study.  Bnii 
exercise,  if  within  due  bounds,  is  salutary,  if  not  essential  t 
mental  well-being;  and  to  urge  that  the  jOTin<^  brain  ought  no 
to  be  exercised  through  the  timely  influence  of  well  and  care 
fully  directed  education,  is  certainly  far  from  the  object  I  hav 
in  view  on  the  present  occasion. 

'  What  may  be  the  Danger? '  is  my  '  text ; '  not,  How  th 
Dangers  are  to  be  met  or  Overcome.  That  the  latter  musl 
however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  flow  from,  and  ought  t 
follow  the  proved  course  of  tlie  former,  will  be  our  '  proctio 
application.'  If  the  source  and  nature  of  the  danger  rcnuu 
unrevealed,  the  appropriate  remedy  must,  as  in  the  media 
art,  remain  uncertain,  renderings  as  in  medicine,  a  come 

Jirognosis  and  a  scientifically  correct  ti-eatment  by  oo  meai 
ree  fr<)m  doubt, 

T()  fully  discuss  the  influence  of  over-education  on  healt 
would  be  to  enter  into  the  relations  existing  between  tk 

>  Sie  Stuional  ProeadingM,  1870-80,  vol.  liii.,  Sob,  Sand  4. 
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tSpsac  and  animal  functions,  so  aa  to  find  and  to  poin  oat, 
not  only  how  far  and  in  wlmt  manner  the  Brain  and  Nerve 
(Icntrcs  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  undue  exercise  or  over- 
iljmulation,  but  also  in  what  degree  the  various  functions  ami 
urgan^  are  mutuully  and  severally  disturbed  by  indirect  or 
lelei  inttuence. 

\x  may  be  truly  enongli  affirmed,  that  in  the  study  and 
ubperviince  of  this  relationship  of  organs  and' functions  a  great 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  consists.  Doctors, 
orr»ther  I  ought  to  say  patients,  too  often  act  or  seek  to  aet 
as  if  every  organ  of  the  body  jjerformed  independently  its 
010-e  specially  intended  function,  and  therefore  demanded 
special  looking  after;  but  the  fact  is,  that  no  iniport^ut  organ 
c»n  be  lonp  or  greatly  out  of  sorts  without  functionally  at 
le,«t  implicating  others;  and  this  fact  cannot  with  propriety 
"r  safety  be  ignored  even  bv  so-called  specialists,  ou  who^e 
judgment  and  treatment  nincli  confidence  is  naturally  enough 
felt.  The  practice  of  specialism- — i.f.,  of  doctors  directing  their 
studs  and'practical  attention  to  special  diseases — is  unc|ue9tion- 
ablv  advantageous,  and' to  find' fault  with  such  a  useful  and 
r*{)Liired  stale  of  matters  I,  of  courBc,  have  not  the  slightest 
fnf^ntion;  but  as  I  have  a  pmpose  to  serve  in  now  referrinjf 
to  this  matter,  I  must  not  hesitate  in  *peakin"  freely  even  of 
my  own  cloth,  and  no  professional  brother  at  all  worthy  of  any 
(irtsiiiun  will  find  fault  with  me  even  if  I  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  any  so-called  specialist,  be  he  a  brain  doctor,  or  n 
heart  doctor,  or  a  lung  dctctor,  or  a  liver  doctor,  or  a  stomach 
doctor,  or  anv  other  individual  kind  of  doctor,  any  one  indeed 
who  denies  or  forgets  the  practical  importance  attachable  to 
'he  relations  I  have  referred  to.  has  jiood  reason  to  ask  for- 
givvness  lor  his  inexcusable  pretensions. 

The  education  of  children  ounht,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
of  common  sense,  to  be  in  keeping,  as  far  as  [wseible;  witH 
their  mental  and  boiHIy  powers;  but,  strange  ti>  say,  weak- 
minded  parents,  who  cannot  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  done 
much  for  their  offspring  beyond  that  of  proving  themselves 
the  physical  cause  of  their  bodily  existence,  arc  often  led  away 
with  the  absurd  notion,  that  money  can  and  ought  to  make  up 
for  all  original  or  enngenital  deficiencies  ;  that  education  can 
he  purchased;  and  that  their  children,  whose  weak  minds  an'l 
defl*neraled  bodies  are  quita  unci^ual.  to  the  high  measure  of 
tuition  so  ungrudgingly  jiaid  for,  can  be  made  totally  unlike 
themselves,  healthy  and  strong  in  body  and  luind.    Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake  than  that  of  ignoring  the  neoessity  of 
£ u bstautially  founded  physical  and  mental  health.;,  ojid  no  error 
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18  more  common  than  thi?  non-obiservfiiiw  ami  umliif  calctiia 
cif  uiif  inally  stamped  peculiarities  and  tendencies  which 
Bess  and  almost  iuvaiiahly  exhibit  a  power  for  good  or 
worthy  of  study  and  attention. 

Young  fulks,  like  their  seniors,  usually  manifest  eertaj 
iiidividualiliea  of  mind  and  character  tvhieh  ou^ht  not  to  Ij 
(iverlooked  in  their  early  training  and  educational  ujiliringinj 
This  disparity  of  inbred  organitni,  mental  and  bodily,  tlj 
natural  di^similarily,  allboiigh  known  to  and  admitted  by  tbd 
who  have  devoted  reasonable  attention  to  its  oliservaiticia,  »j 
a  great  measure  ij^nored  in  scliools,  wht;rt-  indeed  il  canai 
well  be  olberivise  thiin  urihet-dcd.  seeing  that  it  would  hy 
ditlicult,  if  not  an  imjiossiblc  tiiik.  to  arrange  or  adopt  any  of 
combined  system  etjually  litted  for  all,  however  unlike  j 
orginal  power  of  imbibing  or  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
perhaps  be  truly  said,  that  to  provide  for  individual  pei^ 
liarities  \i  not  to  be  looked  for,  that  children  are  enough  iditl 
and  that  therefore  in  the  usual  provision  made  for  teaching  I 
ordinary  school?,  there  is  similar  and  snlfieient  fond  for  { 
comers.  This  may  be  so  far  tiue;  hut  if  there  be  iniih  j 
what  I  liavc  stated,  it  cannot  be  attinned  that  the  plan  \ 
managing  large  classeB  usually  had  recourse  to  is  by  any  me^ 
free  from  question.  The  whole  question  here  involved  i*  ill 
of  the  measurement  and  treatment  of  inherent  capability, 
of  the  capacity  to  meet  and  overcome  educational  ditlicultii 
be  they  on  the  side  of  the  ta.ught  or  of  the  teacher,  J 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  development  of  educatil 
jiower  in  children:  some  very  slow,  others  very  qui<:k:  tm 
do  not  begin  early  to  give  evidence  of  being  mentally  capaj 
of  receiving  or  profiling  by  even  the  conuucmest  in*tructioi| 
public  schools,  and  yet.  after  a  time,  when  their  |M?rcepd 
laeulliefl  are  unfolded,  however  late  comparnlivciv  that  niayl 
it  sound  and  lasting  education  can  be  acquired, — the  mj 
eouiid  and  the  more  lasting,  because  oi'  the  mental  fncDtl 
having  naturally  resisted  the  in8uence  of  forces  which,  wB 
jiremiilurely  iipplieii,  so  often  lead  to  the  very  reverse  of  vi\ 
is  desired.   If  no  other  ultimate  gwd  be  cH'wted,  in  such  c: 
the  brain  eseiipes  injury,  too  often  incident  to  more  finely  s 
and  keenly  sprung  natures.    It  is  not  in  nature  to  b«  ot 
wise;  and  it  is  wrong  in  practice  and  principle  to  treat 
brains  or  intelligences  alike;  for,  as  in  bringing  out  the  p 
liarities  of  plants  to  their  greatest  perfection  special  card 
necessary,  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  proper  outbnnging  of 
mental  and  bodily  faculties.     Hothouse  forcing  often  efffl 
ihe  most  rapid  and  cxlraordiiioi'y  groivtli ;  but  it  ia  well 
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that  undue  hoste  in  rcariiif;,  like  undue  haste  in  eihieating, 
kIJ<'1U  leads  to  litsting  results,  ami  thiil  due  time  iitid  cun- 
ililenile  miinn^einetit  are  re(|uirfd.    Some  will  ni.it  be  forced, 
1      uih!  otliers  will  not  stand  the  efl'erts  (if  fureing:  ediiealinniil, 
I      like  |>l;iril  truininj;,  mui-t  be  wlit-let^iime  in  order  to  yield  tlieir 
fruit  in  due  seiison.    Iinelliseiices  vary  so  loucli  in  degree  and 
in  tind.  tlitit  they  ciiti  st-arceiy  be  expected  to  thrive  under  tlie 
Mine  iiiirture,  or  til  flourish  under  the  same  culture  ;  and  indeed 
,jf  tliis  mure  thnii  nbuiidiiiit  [iroof  is  seen  in  the  erronemis  and 
nen  ilangerous  KchiH>l  system  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
(1  to  whttdi  teuchera  and  pu[iiU  fail  to  ael  sufficiently  upon, 
tnd  s»  n  eonseijucnce  fail  to  di&chart;e,  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  greatest  (nissible  moment.     Tlie  too  eonimon  system 
tttcinptcd  to  be  carried  out  in  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
ii  radically  lielective,  inaMniui^h  as  it  seeks  to  treat  all  uiinda 
alike,  virtually  ignoring  the  f;ict  generally  acknowledged  out 
of  school  by  all  cbisses,  that  there  exisla  a  divernity  of  educat- 
ible  calibre  in  chihtreii  at  the  same  aye, or,  if  in  ditierent  years, 
ill  the  same  clasi*.   It  may  bo  no  eaisy  matlei'  to  put  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  under  nnything  approaching  to  a  strictly 
correct  system  of  intellectual  accordiince — to  carry  out  this 
iiJeat  and  niueh  in  be  desired  plan  of  doing  the  beat  for,  and 
makins;  the  most  of,  their  menial  inheritance  such  as  it  may 
liave  been,  and  tiit-ir  capable  acquireuiuiits  such  they  are, — yet 
ihu  elliirt,  or  at  least  some  eiiort,  ought  surely  to  be  made  tn 
rest^iie  from  the  obvious  trammels  of  their  dull  situation  those 
whti  if  otherwise  ]ilaeed,  and  differently  classed  anil  treated, 
mi^ht,  and  doubllet^a  wiiuld,  be  induced  to  think  and  act  better 
(••r  their  present  comfort  and  future  success,  both  of  which  I 
^silutc  not  to  say  are  even  now  too  often  shamefully  unheeded, 
the  ultimate  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  many. 
There  is  what  may  be  colled  a  healthy  school  ^-tupidity,  which 
often  looker!  upou  as  altogether  irremediable,  but  which 
(nigh  time  and  ordinary  good  guidance  passes  ufl"ao  entirely 
not  infrequently  to  astonish  those  whose  early  calculations 
T-n  out  to  be  unexpectedly  wrong,  the  healthy,  although  it 
''■s»y  be  excessivoly  dull  in  the  uptake,  by  slow  and  sure 
^rccit  ultimately  taking  a  position  in  advance  of  those  whose 
*-Jioiight8  of  days  and  deeds  now  long  pone  hy,'  become  greatly 
anged  in  favour  of  even  their  more  notable  dull-headed 
KKilmutes,  whose  brain  developnient  and  work  were  com- 
ralively  backward,  and  comparalively,  because  necessarily, 
dupable  of  anything  like  the  ordinary,  and  far  less  the  extra- 
«liiiury,  exhibition  of  cerebral  precocity.   The  natural  lessons 
la  occasion  ally  given  uf,  apparently  fail  to  inipresti  teachers 
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with  their  sifrni Rcaiice,  and  the  very  want  of  ohservatinn  ii 
regard  to  this  most  inii>ortafit  point  in  the  education  of  yuiitl 
strikes  deeply  into  the  marrow  of  the  safo  and  micc«&irg 
luenlul  culture  of  our  children. 

My  seeing  eo  much  of  the  wron^  inflicted  on  thooe  atnw 
glinjK  to  be  educated  makes  me  thus  sjieiik  in,  I  trust,  auiG 
cinitly  B»ber  earoestnei^.t ;  and  being  an  M.D.,  and  not  a 
1.L.D,  or  D.D..  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  now  «» 
thHt  sturtiny  chikh-en'*  stomachs  with  more  food  than  tiio 
can  possibly  dijjest  ie  not  hnlf  so  injunous  as  crammin 
their  brains  wilh  more  educational  pabulum  than  ihey  u 
possibly  ufsimilnte  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  uverloaitin 
the  stomach  nature  often  rebels,  and  spcedilv  gets  <jnit  of  it 
undue  and  greedy,  or  (itheriviae  forced  replelinn ;  but  mrt  i 
with  the  over-rcpleted  and  over-fretled  brain,  unless  ]ierlHi|i 
through  dangenms  convuUiim,  '  tits  and  slarts,'  or  other, 
may  be,  less  sudden,  but  not  less  painfully  grave  evidenct 
induced  derangement.  A\'hile  thus,  however,  eompanng  n 
pitting  brain-wrcmgs  ivith  those  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be, 
well  here  to  guard  iigainst  being  misundcrslood.  as  if  I  ent< 
tained  the  opinion  that  the  grfalesl  rcpleting  liberties  may 
taken  with  the  latter,  and  that  nith  comparative  impunil 
The  usually  good-natured  endurance  of  the  stomacJi  ie  a«toaii 
ingly  commendable,  its  proved  providential  forbearance  re» 
wonderful,  and  too  oflen  taken  advantage  of  and  sadly  abus« 
Init  seeing  lhat  its  sympathies  are  so  extensive  and  so  strot 
and  especially  with  ihe  brain  and  nervous  system.  Too  gr( 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  renieuibering  this  even  fruui  an  e» 
cational  point  itf  view.  That  most  folks  eat  by  far  too  rou 
is  a  brain-proven  fact,  and  tliiit  cliildren  are  over-fed,  and  ti 
are  often  indigestibly  and  educationally  unnourished,  caul 
be  doubted. 

Brain  fiiligue,  nr  over-mental  work,  and  ditce^tive  deran 
menl,  are  often  alike  jjroduclive  not  only  of  serious  itervi 
mischief,  but  of  pernicious  blood  deterioration,  and  conseqiK 
nial- nutrition  and  exhaustion  of  brain  and  nerve  lissrie,  an 
due  nutritive  activity  of  which  the  interchangeable  sanit 
condition  of  so  mnny  vitally  Important  orgikns  depend. 

Let  any  one  even  with  a  moderate  share  uf  observing  i>oi 
go  into  any  school  where  high-pressure  education  is  carried 
and  '  eases  '  may  be  even  '  lacially  diagnosed  '  and  selected 
treatment,  which  ii'  unattended  to  (nt  this  singe,  not  of  cu 
but  of  prevention),  mischief  may  ere  long  be  the  result.  Si 
cases  arc  more  readily  detected  towards  the  after  part  of  1 
day,  aud  especially  towards  tlie  after  part  of  the  sej^sion,  wl 
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the  worn-out  phyaical  and  mental  powers  more  manifestly  ex- 

ittfs  the  too  long  continued  organic  and  funcliuual  waste, 
(iniirds  the  end  of  .June  last  I  was  urj^eutly  rerjuestcd  by 
lliiii' piirents  to  visit  at  their  school  two  young  ladicn  about 
t'ljailcen  years  of  age,  who  had  heen  for  a(mie  time  suffering 
t'limi  sleeplessness  and  loss  of  appetite.    I  did  so,  and  had  ni> 
liitiioilty  in  making  out  two  real  cases  in  point,  cases  of  young 
Iliads  ami  the  reverse  of  mbust  bodies,  rei|UiriTig  Utile  medieiil 
knowledge  hut  that  of  common  sense  and  es|>erieDce  to  treat, 
m. :— .Slop  ihe  obvious  cause  of  the  sympt'ims,  and  the  symp- 
toms will  obviously  cease  ;  or,  in  other  words,  t;ive  up  striving 
beyond  the  natural  strength  to  gain  jirines  which  are  utterly 
valuekss  when  compared  "  ilh  tiic  pricele.'^s  prize  of  bodily  and 
mental  health.    My  simple  and  altogether  non-medical  (that 
it  at  least  non-jdtysical )  prescription  was  (]uite  approved  of  by 
the  lalenied  teitcher  of  the  school  now  referred  to,  and  with 
n'hom  I  then  had  what,  to  me,  wa-  an  interesting  conversation 
i<a  the  subject  of  lessons  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especially  on 
the  importance  of  noticing,  and  timeously  prcventitig  the  in- 
6uei)ces  of  undue  educational  brain-t<iil  in  the  young,  and  was 
ttrtir.k  by  his  marked  experience,  wliicli  he  freely  coinmuni- 
eateii  to  me,  snd  which  corroborated  the  opinions  and  views 
I  had  long  enterlaioed  and  expressed  as  to  the  danger  of  too 
luog  continued  school  periods,  the  evidence  of  iie  mischief 
usually  exhihiiing  itself  before  the  July  month  of  the  session, 
wUicli  should  be  the  first  hidid.ay  mnuth  to  aflijrd  the  obviously 
required  rest.    It  is  generally  at  this  period  of  the  scholastic 
vearly  course  ihal  the  younir  |icopIe  begin  to  brenk  down,  and 
to  exliibit  the  beginnings  of  what  may,  if  unheeded,  prove  to 
be   the  no  far  distant  end— tlif   exhausted  look,  the  fading 
cheek,  the  cast-off  springiness  of  healthy  gait,  the  diminished 
a|>l"-'lite.  the  unrefreshing  sleeji,  and  other  indications  of  over- 
work at    this   time,  when  lessons  ought    to  be  for  a  time 
endtil,  aud  not  more  than  ever  sjiurred  on  in  anticipatiim  of, 
and  iu  prejiaration  for  the  finishing  prize-race  which  firdshes  so 
luniiy  of  our  cleverest  children,  whose  early  promising  leaves 
become  prematurely  seared  aud  yellow  by  undue  exposure  to 
in fliienceis  w  hich  nip  budding  flowers  and  destroy  tender  fruit. 
It  si>  happened  that,  in  the  evening  of  the  siune  day  now  re- 
ferred to,  1  met  nnotlier  well-known  teacher,  whose  very  large 
Mpericnce  on  education  led  lo  his  being  Bclccted  to  fill  one  of 
the  txiiii  educational  appointments  going;  anil  I  could  not  help 
wking  him  the  question  which  I  have  just  mentioned  and  so 
^itf  answered,  viz. :  Are  vou  not  unusually  busy  at  this  time 
of"  t lie  year?  aud  is  it  not  proving  too  much  of  a  good  tiling  to 
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work  nn  so  very  hard,  as  I  suBpect  you  aiid  your  b 

My  excellent  friend's  answer  proved  to  be  wlia 
fitlinig  fi)r,  as  it  qnile  uTiintentioniilly  on  liU  part  let 
out,'  and  told  ihe  truthful,  though  am]  tale,  that  the  spa 
eeseion  had  been  hooted,  and  already  applied  to  the  rot 
wdcs,  to  seeurc  speed  worthy  of  the  desired  adtuiralifi 
answer  1  got  to  luy  ini|Lii?ilive  question  was  in  these  ii 
cal  word:* — '  Unusually  busy.     We  are  ail  at  it  now, 
&t  killing  pace;  the  examinations  and  priae  ciiinpetit 
right  aheud,  and  there  is  now  no  rest  fur  us  until  all 
An  answer  full  of  uieauing,  and  capable  of  more  than 
eti'uetion, 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  confessions  of  teichei 
point,  anil  have  often  been  pressed,  when  convei-si 
ihem  on  the  subject,  to  aid  them  in  teaching  the  pi 
their  pupils  the  duty  due  to  their  ofl'spring  and  to  th 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  ediieatiun.  On  the  other 
oftener  happens  that  the  parental  eye  has  been  the 
notice  the  efiectsof  the  teaeher's  undue  pressure,  and 
remedy  for  the  overworked  brain  of  children.  Tfc 
doubtless,  faults  on  both  sides,  which  can  be  tra 
great  measure  to  the  existing  scholaslic  systems,  and 
ilitions  which  these  imply,  and,  as  it  were,  force  on  the 
and  the  observation  of' parents. 

Many  a  tune  I  have  been  charged,  especially  by 
mothers,  who  dreaded  Ihe  dangers  now  referred  to, 
crime  of  aiding  those  who  do  not  usually  suggest  are 
this  great  evil  of  continued  menial  strain  and  cram 
too  applicable  and  too  truthful  charge  has  often  t 
jiointedly  and  categorieallv  made — M'hy  dnu't  vou  do 
u  stop  to  it,  you  who  daily  witness  the  eU'ecta  of  the 
system  of  forcing  young  brains  beynnd  their  powers  1'  i 
you  speak  out,  no  as  tn  let  your  %'oices  be  heard  on  th 
important  question?  The  weight  of  a  great  responsi 
with  the  medical  profession,' 

Those  I.o  whom  I  have  often  spoken  on  the  suhj 
frequently  accused  me  of  talking  violently  a^aiust  it 
publishing  my  opinions  on  this  suhjecl ;  and  I  must 
out  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have  come  under  t 
vatiou,  1  have  often  felt  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  dul 
carrying  out  the  intentions  1  have  so  frequently  ei 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  This  occasion,  however, 
be  partially  taken  advantngc  of,  because  of  the  lim 
giveu  oie  tu  prepare  a  comniuuicatioa  worthy  q£  j 
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iin|Kirtant  matters  involved  in  the  general  question  of  educa- 
tion. To  these,  however,  I  may  have  on  a  future  occnsiou  a 
fuller  opportunity  of  directing  more  special  attention. 

ll  IB  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  follies  to  believe 
ibut  the  more  hours  children  study  at  school  the  faster  they 
learn.  To  my  mind  this  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  prei-ent 
iiii]Diry ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  mnnstrously  absurd  abuse  of 
time,  and  with  it  waste  of  brains  from  over-schooling,  which 
dues  not  necessarily  imply  either  over-teaching  or  over-learning : 
were  it  not  for  the  long-continued  educational  pressure  thus 
inflicted,  together  with  what  follows  iifter  the  too  long  and 
■weary  school  hours  are  over,  the  vexed  nuestiou  of  education, 
frnm  a  saDltary  point  of  view,  would  very  much  of  the 

Tnations  connected  with  it.  It  is  indeed  a  great  iiiisiakc  to 
iu|j]njse  that  the  length  of  time  spent  iu  school  or  at  lessons 
forms  anything  like  a  correct  criterion  ol  the  extent  of  know- 
Ipitge  imbibed.  The  reverse  of  this  is  often  more  true  ;  for  in 
(liuc^tiou,  as  iu  other  m.itters,  the  mind  is  often  weakened 
iiislwid  of  strengthened  by  dwelling  too  long  over  work  which 
muv  and  oucrht  to  be  done  when  and  while  the  intellectual 
wulties  are  eomparaiively  clear,  and  not  left  for  the  brain  to 
sirnggle  with  and  to  dwell  upon  after  its  capabilities  have  be- 
C"me  dull  and  unnppreciative. 

The  great  point  to  strive  after  is  that  of  the  best  means  of 
'fciiring  as  efficient,  and  at  the  sume  time  as  sanitarily  con- 
ducted an  education  as  possible,  that  children  get  educational 
'""J  fitted  for  their  receptive  and  assimilative  powers,  that 
'''eii- bodily  health  should  not  suffer  by  the  insanitary  condi- 
'*|"n  of  iheir  school,  and  thai  the  modes  of  imjiarting  instriic- 
''OQ  should  not  be  injurious  either  to  their  mental  or  physical 
*''ite.    ■  Feeding  schools  '  have  been  spoken  of  for  the  body's 
"•el  Tare, — not  a  foolish,  though  at  first  sight  a  vulgar  idea,  for 


\y  a  half-starved  studious  creature  would  be  much  the 


-  -^^  -^^   ^ 

'Jitter  of  more  of  the  creature  coinfortB  to  aid  the  digestion  of 
theLrmental  food  when  unduly  administered,  and  not  a  few  would 
»one  the  worse  of  a  nervine  tonic  suitable  for  the  brain-work 
th^^r  find  ditticult  to  overtake. 

If  a  fully  grown  man  be  well-nigh  used  up  by  the  fatigues 
an  ordinary  day's  work,  if  even  his  physical  and  mental 
^'^^rgies  are  ready  for  repose,  esiiceially  by  the  time  a  good 
^  Inner  and  trimmings'  fall  to  be  digested,  what,  let  me  ask, 
jr*ll  be  the  likely  condition  of  a  comparative  child,  who,  badly 
and  ill  jirepared  with  its  hard  and,  to  begin  with,  neces- 
*^*ily  out-of-door  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  hungriest  and 
•*-»igriest  winter  morning  —what  will  be  the  state  of  such  a  weak, 


or 
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undeveloped,    fragile-framed,    exhausted,  worn-oot" 
yoiinfTsler,  after  gelling  hnme,  Dot  to  rest,  not  to  eat  and  f»I 
asleep,  bul  to  a^a.m  begin  Imrd  work,  tlie  very  oppressive  worl 
of  preparation  for  tlie  morrow  ?    If  children,  instead  of  bufij 
aent  hiiine  from  school  in  a  etate  of  mental,  if  uol  bodily  ei 
hnustion,  if  such  over- schooled  youn^ters  had  only  t"  feed  am 
keep  quiet  enough  to  allow  '  paterfamilias'  to  enjny  his  nftei 
dinner  '  siesta,'  and  then  with  him  t<j  enter  heart  and  soul  int 
tiie  evening's  proper  duties,    lightsome    entertainment,  an 
mutually  joyous  recreation,  all  would  be  right,  and  grcall 
tend  to  ensure  domestic  healih  and  happiness :  but  the  fact 
uBuitUy  fur  otherwise,  for  instead  of  the  study  of  the  affection 
and  their  best,  because  natural  'hutjjou rings,  instead  of  ll 
social  science  of  the  hearth  and  heart,  the  business  of  ll 
school  HUi^t  be  attended  to.  cost  what  il  may  to  family  peai 
or  comfort ;  the  lessons  to  be  heard  in  school  to-morrow  mu?t  I 
learned  at  home  to-night,  and  that  peremptorily,  '  by  hook 
by  crook.'  which  often  stirs  up  the  most  nnwhidesome  bile,  ai 
greatly  disturbs  the  proper  measure  of  salutary  dinneisUci 
which  every  well-regulated  fireside  is  entitled  to  L'njo^H 
cannot  be  doubled  that  tins  forced  drill  of  children  n^H 
hornet  sadly  interferes  with  the  pleasuren  which  are  natural 
derivdhle  from  home  and  fireside  associations,  atwl  whi(di,  if  n 
so  interrupted  and  interfered  with,  are  well  fitted  tostreiigth 
not  only  the  bands  of  family  affection,  but  the  tics  of  soc 
kindnes*.    Such  go  far  to  nurture  a  loving  and  tender  spti 
not  ouly  towards  every  worthy  object,  but  to  deal  gently  W 
those  even  of  a  different  stamp.    Kindness  is  uuqueatioiuil 
catching,  and  its  home  exercise  and  encouragement  most  fltth 
especially  after  the  batlle  of  a  weary  day  has  been  won  or  li! 
as  the  case  may  be:  if  won.  the  greater  reason  for  null 
thankful  joy;  if  lost,  the  less  the  occasion  for  any  estiugnisl 
of  the  fireside  glow.    By  the  present  system  of  contin 
nightly  home  drill,  little  or  no  time  is  left  for  the  culiivat 
and  exercise  of  the  social  virtues  which  play  s(»  uiiportan 
part  in  alter  years,  when  individual  acquirements  are  tcs 
and  ap|jreciated  according  to  their  social  as  wdl  fts  their 
tellecliKil  value.     This  is  not  suffii'ienlly  considered  during 
early  years  of  lueotal  development,  when  the  setd*  wf  itK 
worth  ought  to  he  carefully  sown,  so  as  to  give  the  promiM 
a  wholesome  yield  when  the  r(>sulting  fruit  comes  in  duestai 
to  be  gathered  and  appropriated. 

If  it  were  onlv  more  generiillv  known  than  it  is,  tht 
real  and  more  lasting  educational  work  may  be  oftene 
belter  doue  by  two  or  three  hours'  than  by  sijt,  eight, 


lie  w«i 
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jioura'  apijlication,  the  healtli  anJ  the  happiness,  nod  the  general 
wfifsire  of  the  rising  generation  wonlil  lie  snfer  than  by  the 
f»rU>t)  prevulent  syBtem  of  prolonged  and  prejudicial  grinding 
,if  *o-c«!ied  mental  training. 

I  mosl  firmly  believe  that  if  the  hour  of  nine  were  changed 
(0  tru,  many  lives  would  be  annually  leaved,  and  a  greatly  in- 
i^reaaed  measure  of  health  would  not  only  result,  but  education 
Koulii  be  thereby  very  luaterially  progressed.  Stalisliral  data 
are  said  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  tnaltere 
ithcre  numerical  results  cau  be  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
sscei'tained.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  houae-to-house  vbi- 
Utionfor  information  in  regard  to  this  matter  would  prove  the 

^  force  of  ihe  opinion  1  have  been  led  to  entertain  oa  this  too 

m  mch  OTerlooked  question. 

W      In  Baying  all  this  regarding  '  home,'  and  its  natural  and 
Hjllicst  and  best  relations,  J  feel  and  know  the  difficulty  of  ita 
practical  application  :  that  it  is  all  very  well  and  ensy  enough 
to  preach  about  it,  but  sermons  h£  to  duty,  however,  fail  of 
tonvincing  argument,  and  line  precepts  are  too  often  found  not 
so  easy  to  follow  up  into  anythiug  like  a  eatisfaetory  adoption. 
IVere  I  a  practical  teacher  of  youth  (wliich  I  really  am.  ul- 
ihough,  thank  goodness,  not  of  school  children,  but  only  of 
those  who  must  be  taught  to  look  alter  them  when  they  get  ill 
from  ove^education  or  otherwise),  were  I  a  schoohu aster,  and 
heard  any  one  preaching  the  fioiiiely  doctrines  broached  on  this 
occasion,  I  probably  would  not  hesitate  to  take  occasion  toenter 
8  prolest.  if  not  against  the '  text '  or  argument,  certainly  against 
their  application.    I  fancy,  even  from  the  special  p-  int  of  view  I 
have  been  looking  from,  that  1  can  see  a  cloud  directly  ovcr- 
hend,  pouring  down  disapproving  showers,  and  washing  out 
almutit  every  woixl  I  have  been  tempted  to  ask  my  hearers  tt> 
beVieve.    Were  I  a  school  teacher  of  a  monstrous  class,  I  would 
at  onc«  and  boldly  denounce  the  idea  and  injustice  of  inter- 
fering with  home  preparations  and  houie-taisk  work ;  and  for 
tiiis,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  no  teacher  could  expect  his 
best  energies  to  outlive  even  a  single  session,  were  they  to  be 
My  severely  taxed  as  the  killing  doctrine  of  homeless  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  inculcates.    Were  my  position  and  spectaolea 
thus  changed,  I  would  doubtless  thus  think  and  probably  act ; 
but, as  I  now  stand,  I  must  from  principle  be  consistent,  and 
tick  to  my  text,'  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  just  and  con- 
"  eiitious  consideration  of  teachers,     I  know  that  the  doctrines 
therein  contained  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  firesides  of  many 
hone. 

The  ij^ueatioD  of '  competitive  examinations  '  is  perhaps  the 
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most  serious  of  all,  for  hire  we  encounter  high  pressure  put  nn 
heymul  the  |jointof  aiiytliintj  like  ftnle  endurance.  In  sfieakin; 
of  it  witli  the  view  of  condemning  a  system  so  intj^rainwl  with 
niijichief,  esjiecially  to  youn^  und  growing  girls,  my  desire  is 
to  keep  within  tlie  pale  of  prudent  thuujjht  and  speech;  but 
there  is  liere  a  duty  which  we  arc  specially  bound  to  discharnt 
towards  the  present  and  ultimate  welfnre  of  those  in  whrat 
siuiitai-y  nphrin^inn  and  healthy  outcoming  so  much  individuil 
comfort  and  iia|ipincss  depend. 

Tiie  force  uf  all  education  ought  to  be  directed  tnwat^ 
individual  improvement,  with  the  view  of  the  extension  (if  thil 
improvement  to  others  during  the  ever-ehiinging  lotteries  of 
life,  and  the  wheela  of  fortune  which  so  often  lead  to  unlooltpj- 
fur  und  unprepared-for  changes,  disturbing  calrulations  aud  (lis- 
appoiuling  hopes.  This  passing  remnrk  aj)plies  to  the  *c!un|( 
imd  llie  si'hooling  of  both  sexes,  hut  may  be  here  uiied'nilh 
speciiil  reference  to  the  higher  class  of  girls' schools,"  wliichit 
made  to  form  so  proniiueut  a  part  in  the  (|ueBtion  now  befefl 
us,  that  'special  reference'  may  here  be  made  to  the  eiiiiM- 
tiunal  ujibringing,  and  cousei|ueiit  sociiil  outcoming  of  the  fuiw 
and  gentler  sex, 

I  have  already  spoken  of.  with  the  \'iew  of  settling  \it 
general  question  as  to  the  necessity  for,  or  rather  I  should  sij, 
the  educational  safety  of  and  altentiim  to,  the  general  health; 
and  now  what  shall  I  say  regarding  the  more  special  quealinii 
put  to  ns  regarding  the  probable  dangers  of  school  overwdi'k 
to  girls?  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  my  subject  I  (iinl  ll 
difficult  to  suppress  the  full  expression  of  my  con\icli<iti?i 
especially  as  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  ashr 
OS  one  can,  to  promote  the  triumph  of  ti-nth  over  error  an 
points  of  which  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  ougbt 
to  be  the  best  judges,  and  without  whose  special  observaii'iB 
and  considerate  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle.  A^ 
though  the  qnestion  be  very  specially  put,  my  answer  ta  il 
will  be  very  general,  and  yet  pufliciently  pointed.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  present  system  of  educating  young  females  i> 
utterly  im|>rudent  and  wrong,  not  so  much  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  but  to  the  jiareuts  and  others  who  ought  to  kno» 
better.  I  know  that  1  speak  strongly,  but  do  so  by  no  inciui' 
unadvisedly,  for  I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  wide-spreiiii 
dangers  of  a  system  so  totally  and  so  cruelly  unphysiologiuil 
as  that  of  demanding  so  much  continued  strain  from  those  oi" 
whose  nfter-school  years  the  imi>ortant  question  of  heultli 
very  materially  rests.  Itis  indeed  strange  to  find  tis  here.*j 
lute  in  the  day  uf  boasted  advanced  thought,  only  begiontng 
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ofwn  nur  eyes,  so  ns  to  try  and  find  out  if  we  cnn  possibly  see 
anvtiiing  wrong  in  this  educatiiKial  niiilter;  but  Iji'tter  late 
ihmi  never,  if  tlie  lijilit  of  lieaveii  sliiues  at  last  upon  our  good 
ipisnlions,  which  it  iloubtleas  will. 

The  education  of  '  our  tiirls,'  like  that  nf  'our  hoys.'  l's- 
|iefially  in  the  matter  of  comprtiliur  exumhiiittun,  cannot  be 
J(H>kcd  upon  as  at  all  sntisfiictury.  and  the  observations  rcgardinj 
Uic  undue  forcing  of  l>rnin  work  are  alike  applicable  to  both 
lesea.  There  is,  in  ihe  great  encouragement  now  given  in  the 
wnT  of  prizes  and  bursaries,  much  to  question;  and  when  we 
consider  ihe  fact  before  alluded  to,  thiit  those  who  are  by  no 
nienti<i  |ihyMcully  stron>:  are  generally  those  who  are  tht 
most  successful  cunipctitnrs.  there  ie  llie  greater  reason  for 
(■aiitiim  beinjf  esercisid  in  ihb  over-si raining  tlie,  il  may  be, 
Daturally  quiek,  but  too  often  ooniparnlively  unluBling  powers;. 

It  may  truly  enough  be  said  that  the  female  ruind  is  some- 
[iI^e^  found  to  he  even  niiTc  than  a  match  for  that  of  the 
male:  and  in  the  matter  of  oducation  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  the  ajitiludo  of  girlw  in  the  learning  of  lessons  is 
greater  than  that  of  boys,  not  oniv  in  the  so-called  superficial 
or  ornAtuental,  but  even  in  tlie  deeper  and  more  solid  branches 
of  study. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  in  the  so- 
mllifd  '  weaker  vessel '  there  is  not  only  the  strength  of  ready 
pf-rception,  but  the  keenness  to  excel  and  the  delennination  to 
diinc— (|ualifications  and  resolutions  which  the  rougher  sex 
lakes  more  lime  to  tbink  about,  seeing  that  they  fancy  they 
need  not  hurry.    The  singular  and  successful  facility  in  thia 
respect  is  well  observed  from  session  to  session  at  the  exami- 
nations in  girU'  schools,  where  prizes  and  bursaries  of  value  are 
too  keenlv  competed  for.    1  must  not,  and  cannot  at  present 
enter  fully  on  the  very  important  suiject  of  Ihe  education  of 
females,  as  to  which  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I  ought  to  know 
jAgood  deal,  and  especially  of  the  dangerous  results  of  their 
Being  exposed  to  influences  beyond  their  comparatively  tender 
^liyiiteal  and  mental  powers  to  resist.     Y'oung  females,  and  ea- 
pccialiy  tlmse  naturally  delicate,  assuredly  ought  not  to  be 
cranuned  and  trotted  out,  as  they  often  are  on  examindtirin 
ays,  to  compete  for  prizes  at  high  pressure  beyond  the  point 
their  safe  endurance  ;  and  much  more  attention  ought  to  be 
aid  to  their  physical  health  than  is  generally  done  during 
their  school  attendance :  and  if  1  might  venture  to  say  more 
present  on  this  point,  it  would  be  to  thisefl'ect,  that  femiJe*' 
iication  should  be  gi-eatly  left  under  the  direction  of  ihoeo 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  educational  and  social 
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requirements  of  the  sex  ore  admitted  Ui  be  extenaive 

goimd. 

There  are  row,  very  properly,  ladv  member*  on  our  8(W 
called  Si^hool  Boards;  it  would  prove  a  greater  blessing  than 
most  people  imagine,  if  this  idea  was  carried  or  brancheil  out  in 
other  and  higher  directions,  and  that  Bnarda  were  appoiiitetl  fat 
regidatc  and  watch  over,  not  merely  common  »ehools  for  eommm 
people's  childreu,  but  also  educational  institutions  for  uncommon 
people's  children,  who  deserve,  and  may  require  to  be  liwkod 
after,  even  though  they  arc  altogether  independent  of  Govern- 
ment or  other  grant.  This  may  sound  like  undue  interfereooe  with 
private  judgment  and  individual  rights;  but  seeiTig  that  KnntUry 
matters  are  so  often  insanely  judged  and  unrighteously  dealt  willi 
when  left  to  individual  enterprise,  it  is.  I  submit,  not  aj^kingloa 
muoh  to  demand  that  opportunitv  be  afliirded  to  ascertain,  and, 
if  need  be.  to  eorreet  any  shortcomings  calculated  to  unnece*- 
anrily  endanger  the  health  of  schiml  children,  be  they  nf  high 
or  of  low  degree.    From  '  womanV  view  '  invaluable  aid  ant 
naturally  lie  got  and  founded  on,  especially  iu  regard  to  ibe 
physical,  moral,  and  domestic  training  of  young  females.  whoM 
welfare  eo  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  special  wisdom 
exercised  in  their  earlier  yeiira  of  edurational  lil'e.     There  ii 
much,  very  much,  to  find  fault  with  in  regard  to  the  physical  train- 
ing  of  girls,  even  in  otherwise  well-con  lucted  seminaries;  hut 
aa  plaiu  facts  are  belter  than  overstrained  assertion,  especially 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  let  me  just  appeal  to  what  may  l>e  oltpn 
daily  observed.   Take,  for  example,  many  a  young  ladies'  schoi'l, 
and  thiuk  of  what  usually  takes  place  from  the  Iwgiuning  to  the 
end  of  »  long  session.    The  object  of  female  cilucation  and 
upbringing  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  that  of  the  manufnclure 
of  '  blue-stockings,'  nor  the  perversion  of  woman's  naturally 
intended  powers,  to  which  unduly  forced  education  often  pmvo 
injurious.    There  is  by  far  too  much  of  lessons  all  day,  lilll« 
exercise,  and  no  play  in  girls'  schools,  in  many  of  which  the 
work  of  a  genteel  education  begins  at  eight  o'clock,  and  gof* 
on  almost  uninterruptedly  until  five  at  least,  when  a  short  walk 
or  stiff  parade,  in  which  the  muscular  svstem,  especially  of  tKe 
neck,  and  above  all  the  muscles  of  expression  regiilaliu^'  tho 
features,  must  be  called  into  phiy  a?  little  as  possible,  WTiy 
object  to  It  forenoon  trot  "r  a  midday  cant.er  to  keep  life's  hlood 
in  motion,  and  send  its  red-ooloured  health-giving  particle* 
dancing  along  the  cold  eKtremilies,  and  into  the  pallid  check, 
even  should  tho  greatly  di-eaiJed  vulvar  aspect  of  ruddy  health 
tem|Kirarily  mar  its  much-prized  gentility  ?    This  playing  with 
health,  a.s  if  the  muscular  powers  were  given  fur  k  diDereiit 
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rpose  than  that  of  being  duly  exerciaeil  for  tiie  benefit  of 
tlie  wbolc  system,  U,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it,  playing  a  game  tlie 
reverse  of  sane  or  safe. 

The  question  given  me  to  answer  is  not  What  are  the  Ad- 
vantages or  Disadvantages,  but  What  are  the  Dangers  connected 
with  Giiucation  iu  our  schools  ?  and  of  this  I  may  already  have 
said  more  than  enough.    The  text  I  have  been  hitherto  endea- 
vouring to  treat  might  have  been  followed  up  in  n  more  reguhir 
ffirra.  but  the  short  time  allowed  me  to  prepare  it  has  not 
cuablfd  me  to  work  out  the  suhjeet  so  thorouf^jhly  as  I  would 
iilUtrwise  have  done.    My  principal  aim,  however,  has  been, 
in  .'[leaking  of  the  dangers  which  the  question  refers  tO;  to  show, 
«luit  medical  observation  and  fact  can  abundantly  establish, 
that  the  premature  and  too  rapid  forcing  of  mental  power 
-cteBsi tales  undue  interference  with  the  natural  evolution  of 
raiu  fi>rce,  which,  instead  of  proving  a  benefit  to  individuab 
-  to  society,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  prolific  source  of  weakness, 
ml  by  no  means  iufrcquently  the  cause  of  disease  and  death  ; 

t  whatever  interrupts  or  interferes  with  the  aequirement  of 
awful,  or  the  ordinary  recognised  branches  of  education,  ought 
not »  be  forced  in  the  way  which  is  too  often  done,  for  it  is 
iiiniucstionably  in  this  very  pushing  of  young  brains,  ei^pei'iitlly 
"ilh  too  many  subjects,  after  branches  of  study  eoniparativcly 
unnecejaary  to  health  and  happiness,  without  which  education 
i.-  of  little  real  and  lasling  service.    It  is  assuredly  to  the 
t'lireme  folly  of  parents  punishing  their  offspring  fur  the  selfish 
iidsiiiful  pride  of  being  talked  of  fur  cleverness  beyond  their 
imj*ers.  not  to  mention  fur  beyond  themselves,  that  nmch  of 
xVt  mi.'chief  is  traceable.    Better  far  that  many  a  so-enlled 
irijdij.'y  had   been  kc])t  in  boobyhiiid,  and  within  even  the 
"diiteii  pale  of  the  vulgar  three  '  Wi*,'  than  forced  to  strain 
etery  nerve  to  vault  over  poles  beyond  their  power,  should 
they  irremediably  cripple  themselves,  or  even  die  from  tlie 
altc[n|it.     Manv  an  '  only  child,'  nurtured  in  the  Inp  of  luxu- 
rious fortune,  and  suiTOUoded  during  its  early  educational  yeai-s 
by  all  the  influences  which  wealth  can  pui-ehase,  has  only  lived 
the  ytmng  life  which  so  often  has  told  the  old  story,  that  cul- 
ture unduly  forced  and  nature  unwisely  pampered,  may  poison 
eien  the  n'chest  sap,  and  lead,  where  least  expected,  to  the 
most  poignant  of  all  sorrow,  that  of  those  whose  very  lives 
bavi;  been  sadly  shorn  by  the  unsjianng  hand  of  deatii  falling 
"1  tlieir  nitwt  cherished  hope  and  greatest  joy.     The  results  of 
the  over-Btimulating  process  of  competition  for  bursaries  and 
wrafjetitiTC  examination  prizes,  like  that  for  obtaining  appoint- 
neotB  in  the  Indiauj  Civil,  and  other  services,  are,  lo  say  the' 
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least  of  them,  very  noeatisfactor;  in  a  wataxy  MpecL 
detenu infttion  to  succeed,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeeecfi 
luvc  bla«led  many  a  youth's  health,  and  destroved  manj  a  life 
which  might  hare  lieeo  fpared  to  perform  ttfieful  work  if  the 
springs  of  life  had  been  only  lesc  severely  taxed. 

I  require  not  to  go  out  of  my  own  path  of  dail  v  profo- 
Biunal  duly  to  hunt  up  what  might  seem  to  be  ecnsatiinial  cam, 
in  illustratioD  of  the  cram  system  of  s»^lle<l  education.  Tht 
menial,  if  not  actual.  Diary  of  every  Physician,  whose  more 
special  work  has  been  among  the  yonn^,  and  as  it  were  behind 
the  fiCeoGS  of  their  domcsric  and  therefore  early  life,  mar  rea- 
fitly  furnish  cases  in  point,  and  I  could  have  no  difEculty  in 
citing  many  pcr^nally  ob^crred  and  well-reineiDbered  paufn) 
illuetrations  of  thif  greatly  to  be  deprecated  oventistan^  of 
young  minds. 

It  would  be  an  unpleasant  and  cruel  taak  to  andertale 
tbnt  of  publicly  referring  to  any  case,  or  actual  cases,  tn  whicb 
even  the  suspicion  of  educationally  induced  danger  and  death 
may  have  existed,  and  I  certainly  §hall  not  do  bo  now,  allhnu^fi 
it  Riiglit  go  very  far  to  strengthen  the  position  and  duty  I  htit 
on  thio  special  occasion  been  induced  to  undertake.  Tlit 
eacrdocss  of  sorrowing  hearts,  which  the  roedical  profe^fiiin 
so  well  knows  and  so  often  keenly  feeU,  must  at  all  times  be 
studiously  regarded,  and  were  this  sense  of  respect  for  privKy 
less  heeded,  the  Diaries  of  living  Physicians  would  doubtlesi 
be  frequently  seen  in  print,  and  the  wail  of  many  sorruwfui 
notes  would  be  often,  wilh  telling  force,  poured  into  the  heed- 
less ears,  and  exjiosed  to  the  dulled  senses,  especially  of  thow 
wba  studiously,  if  not  stubbornly,  fail  to  recognise  their  dit- 
cordant,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  significance. 

In  witnessing  a  Bchool  examination,  and  seeing  the  moA 
delicate- looking  children  carrying  off  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes,  we  are  apt.  while  expressing  our  admiration  of  tWir 
seemingly  wonderful  talent,  to  ask,  How  such  pole  faces  could 
manage  to  do  so?  forgetting  that  the  prize-gaining  was  the 
cause  of  the  former,  and  that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  pareoli' 
pride  and  desire,  the  superiority  of  '  their  own  flesh  and  blood' 
publifly  recognised,  applauded  and  honoured,  the  pas<<ing  ehixr 
of  the  few  shillings'  wortli  of  prize  bonks  bad  better  not  lift 
been  enacted  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  youthful  brain  power  and 
health  depreciation,  as  tJius  too  often  happens,  out  of  the 
veriest  folly  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  know  betlet, 
and  who,  probably,  in  a  very  few  years  have  nothing  but  the 
prizes  left  as  memorials  of  the  distinguished  school  life  of  t 
departed. 
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This  old  and  oft  repeated  story  of  early  yet  unriiKilled 
prombe,  the  poignant  regrets  as  to  many  of  the  very  liiwhest 
pified  of  young  Oxonians,  whose  brillinnt  powers  and  inteller- 
lual  endowments  are  naturally  looked  forward  Ut  with  more 
of  hope  than  fear;  all  this  early,  and  as  yet  unachieved  desire 
and  promise,  thoujjh  well  calcnlaled  to  fill  U3  wifh  large  expec- 
lationg,  are  often  found  ultinmtely  to  he  painfully  unachieved 
in  mind  orhody,  hijih  hopes  blasted,  and  fondly  cherished  expec- 
tations whom  of  all  the  looked-for  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and 
early  blossom  of  many  a  specially  nurtured  tree,  whose  too 
early  and  over-stimulated  growth  has  prematurely  fallen  to 
sickly  decay— a  peniilty  too  crf"te&  inflicted,  and"  too  seldom 
timeniiKly  observed. 

Cram  I  Cram  I  Cram  1  like  '  Stitch  I  Stit<ih  I  Stitch  ! ' 
might  well  be  often  sung,  and  might,  like  the  painfully  stirring 
creation  of  Hood,  a  most  usefid  though  painful  lesson  tell, 
'  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  just  because  of  its  very  truthfulness 
in  depicting  the  sore  raiserj-  and  gross  injustice  consequent  on 
overtaxing  willing  though  cruelly  unrequited  energy,  at  once 
reached  a  sympathising  nation's  heart,  and  better  tuned  its 
loosened  strings.    The  key  note  of  '  Stitch'  might  be  attuned 
to  ilial  of  'Cram!  nnd  if  possible  made  a  similarly  vibrating 
fhord.    It  would  be  most  pardonable  for  any  one  gifted  with 
the  power  to  so  write  down  (even  in  imitation-of  the  inimitable 
■  S«mg  of  the  Shirt ')  the  equally  forced- edticational  pressure, 
and  too  often  ignorantly  overtaxed  brain  work. 
^     The  Bo-ca.lled  'Educational  Code'  would  seem  to  require 
Ifennaiderabte  recasting,  especially  in  regard  to  the  point  of  the 
wasteful  amount  of  labour  demanded  from  the  tcaiiher;  and  the 
undue  pressure  which  that  work  throws  u|¥tn  the  mental  encr- 
iries  of  the  pupil.     When  a  powerful  union  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced teachers,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  they 
can  to  promote  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  education,  wJien 
those  who  ought  to  be,  and  who  unquestionably  are,  the  best 
judges  and  our  best  councillors  in  the  matter;  when  they  take 
up  the  position  which  they  have  just  recently  done,  when  they 
ay  what  they  have  lately  and  unmistakably  said,  that  the  new 
'Code,'  while  it  may  have  corrected  one  or  two  faults,  has  gone 
far  to  retard  rather  tlian  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of 
ihe  nation;  when  such  an  educational  authority  piiblioly  an- 
roiiiioes  the  opinion  that  Ihe  '  Code  '  system  is  much  too  me- 
rhanical,  and  that  in  other  important  respects  it  fails  to  be 
anything  like  what  a  new  system  ought  to  be.  inasmuch  as  it 
eaid  to  be  specially  weak  in  what  should  be  in  all  systems  of 
ucatiou  especially  strong,  viz..  the  ultimate  bringing  out  the 
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most  effective  power  anil  influence  of  individual  advancement 
—  Self-Help,  if  it  be  true,  what  the  "  Nationai  Union  of  Ele- 
ineutiiry  Teaeliern'  hiive  asoerted,  that  *the  Eclncation  Code 
produces  little  or  no  incentive  in  the  minds  of  achotwrs  to  con- 
tinue their  self-education  after  leaving  school,'  the  sooner  it  iii 
'  sent  to  Coventry  '  the  better. 

We  may  have  enough  nnd  to  spare  especially  of  what  hu 
heen  well  ttrmed  '  Sensational  Legislnliim  '  on  behalf  of  the 
heasta  of  the  field,  fowls  of  the  air,  and  tishei*  of  the  eca.  WV 
have  striiigcnl  jindeclion  laws,  enacted  for  the  preservation 
iind  well-being  of  beasis,  birds,  and  tishes,  inclutling  even  tliu 
hard-crusted  iuhahit.ante  of 'shclU  of  ocean,'  oysters,  |icri- 
winkle^,  and  cockles. 

While  our  '  Herring  Fishery  Coinuiissioners *  miiy  be 
Hafely  intrusted  wiih  the  charge  of  their  ini|Rirtantcumn)i^>ion, 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  hear  of  a  '  Select  Committee' 
being  ajjjjointed  to  inquire  into  the  neccf-sity  for  legislative 
enaclmcut  in  behalf  of  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  children 
in  regard  to  education.  W  e  have  now  ScIkmiI  Boards  insli* 
tuted  to  enforce  education  in  every  direction,  and  now  requiK 
some  parties  to  dL-forcc  education,  if  unduly  and  dangerously 
pushed.  An  Auiendnient  Act  to  counleruct  undue  forcing  » 
retjuired,  and  therefore  something  like  a  Commission  or  au  Act 
whieh  might  be  entitled, '  The  School  Children's  Anti-Cram- 
ming Act,'  would  be  of  great  service,  especially  as  under  sue' 
a  general  heading  there  might  easily  be  n  clause  inserted  I 
uiL-et  other  kinds  of  cramming,  which  need  not  here  be  mor 
particularly  noticed.  But  whether  parents  are  or  are  not  com 
pcUed  lo  tiond  their  children  to  school,  there  ought  to  be  trus 
worthy  security  legally  atlbrded,  as  to  their  safety  while  the 
It  would,  1  think,  be  well  if  sanitary  ins]iectors  were  appoint 
to  visit,  report,  ami  advise  as  to  the  healthful  or  unheiilthf 
aspect  of  cdueatiiinal  work  going  on.  If  gueh  a  duty  w 
pi-operly  and  duly  gone  about,  I  believe  an  immense  amoun* 
of  benefit  would  accrue  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  thai  muc 
sickliness  and  danger  might  thereby  be  timeously  prevented. 

Ilut  our  rjuestiiin  is  too  serious  thus  to  compare  it,  or 
speak  uf  it,  as  if  the  testimimy  and  guidance  of  commtssioQe 
must  capable  of  judging  of  it  aright  were  wanting.    There  a 
(.and  1  know  the  best  of  them  are  of  these  opinions  iu  ih" 
matter) '  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  thi 
facts  are  ascertained  and  wisely  nnd  prudently  met  in  r^ard 
those  who  are  brought  under  their  special  commissional  scrutin 
The  said  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and   Lunatic  Asyh« 
tiuperiiitendems,  arc  entirely  with  us  iu  ^Ueviews  now  & 
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pressed  ;  tlioy  dn  nut  hesitate  tfi  rpport  agninst  the  rnadiJpni ni; 
influence  of  uodiie  ciliicatinnal  eflfiirls,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  transmission  of  hereditarily  acquired,  or  more  immediately 
amused  meutal  disturbance.    It  is  indeed  not  too  nmcli  to  say 
of  this  educational  disturber  of  required  mentaJ  repose,  ihiit  it 
i*  the  crying  evil  of  the  aj^e,  for,  if  it  be  the  case,  which  many 
with  no  sroull  reason  aver,  tlwt  its  very  ineiinity  hoe  much  Xty 
ilu  with  the  filling  of  our  apyliiois  with  useless  brattw  (iiikI  if  so. 
ueed  I  say,  with  worse  than  useless  bodies);  if  such  be,  even 
in  any  degree  ;  if  education,  which  ought,  and  is,  usually  in- 
tended to  encourage  mental  force,  and  thereby  increase  inlel- 
Wctual  power;  if  it  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  hereditarily  or 
i>t.lierwise,  be  found  to  obpcure  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  stump 
out  even  its  feeblest  tracings;  if  this  can  be  proved  to  be  a  not 
very  iincommou  result  of  extreme  educational  pressure — then  it 
is  more  than  high  time  that  such  a  oause  of  a  grave  conse- 
quence be  boldly  met  and  speedily  overthrown, 

It  cannot  be  loo  often  repeated  that  in  all  races  (actual 
nr educational),  it  is  the  pace  that  kills;  it  i»  not  in  tJie  due. 
lint  in  the  undue  esercisc  of  our  mental  and  phyaical  [Kiwei-s 
ifiat  intellectual  and  bodily  health  and  streirgth  can  beat  be 
gained  or  maiutniiied. 

It  may  be  in  acconlance  with  '  use  and  wont'  to  hold  that 
professional  educationists  and  well-trained  teachers  are  or  ought 
to  be  the  best  judges  as  to  the  piroper  and  prudent  way  of  ad- 
ministering knowledge  to  (heir  pupils  ;  that  they  are  quite 
coinjietent  to  conduct  the  e*lucation  of  our  children,  and  that 
ill  the  most  effective  manner,  must  continue  to  be  admitted,  and 
I  sm  not  here  to  throw  doubt  in  any  way  as  to  this  ;  but  I  am 
here  not  only  to  throw  doubts,  not  only  to  question,  but  In 
deny,  that  even  the  very  best  of  professional  educationists,  and 
tlie  very  best  of  trained  teachers  are  better  qualified,  or  even 
»n  irell  qualified  to  jiwlge  aright  on  the  consequencgs  of  their 
great  efficieucy  as  instructors  of  youth,  as  tho«e  who  have 
lielier  opportunities  of  watching  and  noting  results,  long,  it 
may  be,  after  tlie  teacher  has  ceased  to  remember  the  conside- 
ration and  care  he  personally  took  in  his  pupils,  and  long  after 
Lis  favourite,  because  brilliant,  pupil  has  vanished  from  his 
recollection,  when  parents  and  friends,  and  especially  the 
doctor,  who  is  too  often  called  on  to  adjudicate,  because  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  i^eue,  and  most  likely  to  form, 
by  giving  pnst  facts  and  circumstances  due  consideration,  a 
reasonable  opinion  as  to  the  want  of  forethought  and  sanitary 
^'iscluin  uf*  bygone  and  painfully  resistless  educational  pres- 
sure. 
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Tlie  quoitioii  whicli  I  have  been  a^keJ.  and  endeavourej 
io  a  way  to  answer,  naturally  Hows  from,  and  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by,  the  very  fitting  question  now  offered  for  dtseussion 
by  this  the  Educational  Scclionof  the  Social  Science  CnngmA. 
The  two  most  important  social  queslions  are  probably  those  of 
Ilealtli  and  Edacatiun,  The  former  tampered  with  and  under- 
mined, and  the  latter  neglected  and  evaded,  sap  the  very  foun- 
dations of  society,  and  alike  weaken  the  sinews  and  nerves  of 
nature,  the  strength  and  the  power  of  whose  functions  are  *o 
obviimsly  deitendent  on  their  due  maturation  and  prudeutintlj 
sustained  exercises. 

'What  is  education  without  health?'  is  a  question  sug- 
gested by  that  of  '  What  may  be  the  dangers  t '  aud  I  cannot 
imagine  any  two  so  necessary  to  determin>)  or  so  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  unless  it  he  that  of '  What  is  education  without 
common  eeiHe ? '  This  so-called  'common  sense'  b,  in  this 
matter,  much  too  uncommon. 

If  there  be  anjibing  like  the  amount  of  truth  which  \ 
believettiere  is  in  wbat  I  huve  now  stated,  we  can  have  no  great 
ditficulty  in  suggesting  the  proper  remedy,  and  that  ia  achange. 
if  not  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  tlie  present  very  unsatis- 
factory, because  most  unsuccessful,  system,  which  seelcs  to  euro 
all  sorts  and  all  degrees  of  ignorance  by  the  same  tuitiooal 
treatment.  A  medicine  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  patieni 
if  the  end  for  which  it  is  prescribed  be  not  attained,  neitliei 
can  the  recommendation  nor  the  adnnuistration  of  the  school 
master  serve  their  intended  good  purposes  unless  with  a^imiliU 

TCBult. 

Educational  views  and  appliances,  however,  are  gradualtj 
getting  more  and  more  suited  to  educational  reqnireuien!^ 
■nd  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  short-comings  and  the  fust 
goings  of  the  post  are  now  being  judiciously  corrected.  Thi 
schoolmaster  is  really  abroad,  looking  backwards  and  outwani 
with  a  single  eye,  worth  a  dozen  of  his  old-fitshioned  goggles 
and  the  very  fact  of  a  question  Hke  the  present  being  put  Xi 
the  Educational  Section  of  a  Social  Science  Congress,  whicj 
I'an  so  well  boast  of  scholastic  name  and  fame,  clearly  iDdicale-s 
that  what  is  proved  to  be  still  dangerously  unworthy  of  th 
advanced,  and  still  rapidly  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  will  \m 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  yield  to  the  overpowering  inHueno 
uf  mature  judgment. 

It  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  urged,  tliat  there  are  'tvw 
sides'  of  the  question,  and  it  may  be  correctly  enough  aT^^iiei 
that  I  have  been  looking  only  at  one  of  them,  and  that  frons 
epccial  and  too  circumscribed  point  of  view.    My  reply 
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this — if  reply  to  any  such  expreaaion  of  opinion  be  necejsary — ■ 
is,  and  will  be  biinply  'quite  true'  in  respect  to  the  latter,  but 
not  altogether  so  refj.irdio'j  the  former,  which  has  not  merely 
'two,'  but  too  many  sides  requiring  to  be  viewed  and  reviewed, 
not  from  one  or  two,  but  from  innumerable  points,  before  any 
one  can  tell  or  say  much  about  theiu. 

I  »ui  here  to  tell,  and  to  speak  some  unpleasant  things  in 
regard  to  education,  which  I  have  personally  witnessed,  and 
that  with  the  sole  view  of  aiding  others,  so  to  observe  them  as 
to  lead  to  their  ultimate  removal,  if  such  be  at  all  possible. 
Our  freely  ventilating  the  subject,  even  from  a  one  and  limited 
jmiut  of  view,  may  tend  to  stay  some  of  the  'dangkiw'  re- 
ft:rreil  to,  and  thereby  ameliorate,  if  not  cure,  the  evil  conse- 
(]ucnct's  which,  we  have  loo  good  reason  to  believe,  result  '  to 

BOTH  6EXES'  frOUl  ■  EDUCATIONAL  OVERWOKK." 


On  the  Same. 

By  Edith  Pbcuet,  M.D. 

TITITHIX  a  comparatively  short  number  of  years  acomplete 
?  T  revolution  h:is  been  cU'ected  in  the  middle-class  education 
"f  this  country.  There  have  been  opened  up  for  girls  as  well  as 
fi)r  hov8  educational  advantages  infinitely  exceeding  anything 
attaiuitble  by  the  last  generation.  Desultory  instruction  and 
k  ^muttering  of  accomplishments  have  given  way  to  systematic 
and  solid  teaching.  No  one,  I  think,  can  visit  any  of  the 
exi^tiiiff  high  schools,  or  converse  with  girls  who  have  been 
educaied  in  them,  without  being  impressed  by  the  evident 
[oarls  of  a  superior  style  of  education,  both  as  regards  methods 
of  leaching  and  subjects  of  instruction.  I  do  not  for  one 
oooment  mean  to  say  that  the  last  generation  had  no  good 
schools.  There  were,  as  I  know,  private  schools  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  as  good  as  any  iu  existence  now  ;  but  they 
were  for  the  few,  whilst  the  education  open  to  the  many  was  of 
a  *ery  inferior  description.  Of  late  years  not  only  has  the 
staoilard  been  raised  iu  most  private  schoolii,  but  a  new  class 
of  schools  has  been  established,  especially  as  regards  girls. 
And  whereas  dght  or  nine  years  ago  a  high  school  for  girls 
was  a  novelty,  so  quickly  and  so  highly  has  the  system  risen  in 
public  favour,  that  there  are  few  considerable  towns  at  present 
tvhich  have  not  such  a  public  day  school. 

And,  considering  how  quick  has  been  the  growth,  I  am 
fiUed  with  amazemeni  (knowing  bow  lung,  aa  a  rule,  cHuca- 
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tional  measures  are  in  ripening  and  in  reaching  any  dcfiniie 
shape)  tliikt  they  have  aiUiineil  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  the  teaching  in  them  iHso^otid,  and  the  rogiiUtinns  on 
whole  80  satis  factory.    This  is  [sartly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
very  sincere  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  jiublic  to  proride  iniJ 
proved  educational  advantaj;es  for  the  next  generation,  both  u 
regards  the  middle  a*  well  as  the  lower  chisitcs,  fur  whose  sake* 
the  present  race  of  ratepayers  are  sidimillinj;  Ui  a  tasatinn 
ivhidi  falls  rather  heavily  upon  some  i>f  them.     But  it  i«  ni> 
less  due  to  the  earnest  and  praise wortliy  cfii)rta  of  the  hewlaj 
and  tftacherii  of  the  high  schools,  who,  with  all  the  disadvanta^rt 
connected  witli  the  liuiitetl  supply  of  properly  traiueil  tcaeherji,  | 
and  lh(?  sfimewhal  erode  ideas  of  tlie  piiMie  as  rcpresenltfl  lir 
committees  (and,  I  mnst  add,  their  own  necessary  inexperience  in 
the  work),  haye  neyerthe'ess  niiinaged,  bv  dint  of  hanl  wort, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  overwork,  to  produce  result* 
%vhioh  as  a  whole  are  satisfaetory  both  to  themselves  and  the 
public. 

lint,  whilst  they  and  we  hare  ample  reason  to  be  gratiBc) 
with  the  progress  made,  they  especially  must  be  awwr  of 
reforms  and  impntvement!*  still  needed  ;  and  the  present  is  » 
mist  Biting  occasion  for  the  heads  of  schools  to  meet  tiir 
public,  that  they  may  confer  together  upon  points  which  occur 
to  each  as  requiring  alteration.  Such  a  (riendly  discussion 
cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  of  service,  where  each  side  comrs 
with  the  common  wish  of  benefiting  the  achr«>ls,  and  in  nu 
antagonistic  spirit,  as  if  the  interests  of  all  were  not  the  same. 
The  solid  genuine  success  of  ibe  schools  mu^^t  benefit  the  lieid 
masters  and  mistresses  as  well  as  the  eclinnla,  and  throogli 
them  the  public  generally.  It  is,  iherfifure,  in  no  spirit  of 
fault-finding,  but  ivith  ati  honest  desire  to  elicit  an  esprewinn 
of  opinion  from  those  whose  experience  gives  to  their  wiifl' 
especial  weight  and  value,  that  I  venture  to  put  forth  a  f** 
suggestions  as  to  possible  methods  of  further  improvemenlg  ia 
the  arrangements  of  these  large  day  schools. 

Let  me  remark  at  the  outset  that  throughout  this  div 
cussion  it  should  ho  borne  in  mind  that  public  schuoU.  ami 
especially  day  schools,  arc  establishments  for  Ufiillhi/  children; 
that  the  regulations  arc  drawn  up  to  meet  the  renutrfiiienlsd 
ordinary  children;  and  that  delicate  boys  and  girls  sliouUI 
as  a  rule,  be  sent  to  tJiem.  If  such  an  e3:]>eriment  is  hiuiIk  it 
should  he  carefully  watched,  fo  that  the  hours  may  be  sborienrcl 
or  the  child  removed  on  the  first  symptom  of  overwork.  Uiit 
this  watching  is  the  duty  of  the  parent,  not  of  the  teacher.  In 
a  boarding  schuul  the  numbers  arc  sufficiently  small  to  alluw 
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of  the  hcaltli  nf  each  child  bcint;  under  the  dlret^t  siipervisiwn 
("f  the  heaii  of  the  house.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  mistress  of  a  liime  day  aclionl  shoiilii,  in  additi'in 
her  already  onerous  duties,  take  iiiKjn  herself  the  re- 
nsib'tlity  of  watching  the  henlth  of  each  individual  of 
e  many  hundreds  under  her  care.  I  sometimes  fear 
lluit  Efi;;ligh  parents  are  rather  given  to  think  thiit  if  they 
ft-ed,  clothe,  and  pny  for  the  ediioiilion  of  their  chihlren  they 
lire  freed  from  all  fiirlher  re.=iMjnsibility,  and  need  hardly 
eoncem  themselves  to  see  anything  of  them  from  week's  end 
l«  week's  end.  And  whilst  tliroiving  out  this  hint  to  parents 
I  may  mention  one  cause  of  overivnrk  at  school  ivhich.  I  think, 
must  also  he  laid  at  their  di>ors.  Children  are  often  sent  to  aeliool 
*n  profoundlv  ignorant  that  they  have  to  work  twice  ae  haril  a* 
they  would  otherwise  need  to  do  in  order  to  attain  the  standard 
required  of  their  age.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  no  gruwu  person 
should  be  able  to  remember  the  time  when  he  cuuld  not  read. 
Talk  of  ■  Reading  without  Teai-w  I '  why,  learning  to  read  should 
be,  and  can  alwavs  be  m.ade,  an  amusement,  a  game.  And 
this  is  the  especial  province  of  the  mother  ;  but  if,  as  is  so  often 
tjie  c.a«e.  she  is  in  the  positiim  of  the  old  woman  who  lii-ed  in  a 
hoe.  there  arc  now  generally  excellent  Kindergarten  schools, 
ntl  I  have  never  be.ird  any  complaints  of  overwork  made 
_Fainst  the  sy^'em  adopted  in  them — -the  best  substitute  thus 
far  for  home  reaching ;  though  no  one,  I  venture  to  think,  who 
in  early  childhood  has  had  ihe  advantage  of  the  compnnion^^hip 
educated  parents  will  be  willing  to  concede  thai  any  school 
psteui  can  compete  favourably  with  that  higher  edue^tion 
lich  may  begin  at  the  most  tender  age,  and  which  is  derived 
3t  SO  much  from  lesson-books  as  fnmi  personal  contact  and 
daily  conversation  with  those  who  are  inliiualely  aeriuainled 
lith  the  great  masters  of  thought  and  learning  in  all  ages. 

But  to  pass  on  more  especially  to  the  schools.  The  most 
vexed  ({Ueetion,  and  that  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty. 

that  of  the  hours.  It  is  evident  that  this  has  attracted  the 
Brious  consideration  of  both  teachers  and  Councils,  for  in  some 
schools  alterations  have  been  made  and  vanous  plans  adopted 
one  after  the  other ;  for  instance,  in  the  North  London  Col- 
Jegiate  School,  as  explained  bv  Misa  Buss,  in  her  paper  read 
last  spring  before  this  Association.  In  the  arrangement  of 
iiours  regard  should  be  had  rather  to  winter  than  to  summer, 
both  because  onr  climate  give.s  us  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter,  and  .also  because  the  longest  vacation  falls  in  the 
summer  months.  Now,  if.  as  in  some  sciiools,  the  work  is 
divided  betweeB.jiM  HU^i'iii'ill.  w4  lUternoon,  wi 
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turval,  say,  of  two  hours — that  is,  from  12  to  2— for  dinner, 
parents  arc  apt  to  complain  of  the  freijuent  wet  walks  to  aod 
ii-om  aclKK)! ;  for  the  majority  of  pupila  who  live  within  reawn- 
Hble  diiiiance  will  go  home  to  dine.  The  walk  to  and  from 
school,  too,  together  with  dinner,  occupies  the  whole  interval, 
leavinjT  in  thii  winter  no  daylight  for  play :  for  children  as  a 
rnle  look  upon  a  set  walk,  especi^illy  in  &  town,  as  anythin<; 
but  a  pastime ;  nor  can  it  property  he  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  a  (Tuod  ^ame  which  brings  all  the  muscles  into  action,  and 
bcsidea  draws  out  manv  valuable  mental  ijualitiea. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  practice  in  other  Bchook, 
the  whole  day's  work  is  compressed  into  the  morning,  the  phy- 
siologists are  down  u\nm  the  unl'ortunate  head  mistress  for  keep- 
ing yount^  minds  on  the  stretch  for  so  many  hours  toeether. 
And  doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  the  complaint;  out  we 
must,  I  think,  admit  that  it  Is  inipussihie  in  a  large  day  school 
to  have  a  perfectly  ideal  system,  and,  after  weighing  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  fix  upon  that  plan  which  seems  to  work  the 
best.  We  have  the  opinion  of  a  lady  of  hii-ge  experience  in 
favour  of  the  long  morning's  work;  and  if.  as  in  her  school, 
there  is  half  an  hour's  interval  allowed  for  lunch,  and  a  few 
minutes  between  each  class,  I  do  not  think  that  ordinarily 
healthy  children  should  suffer  fi-om  such  an  arrangement,  pro- 
vided the  coiiditious  under  which  they  work  are  healthy.  Mi^ 
Beale's  plan  of  provldinj;  so  whulesome  and,  lo  most  children, 
so  digestible  a  food  as  milk  for  luncheon,  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  schools. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  work  u 
planned  and  carried  out;  and  here  1  would  venture  ujion  Ivo 
or  three  suggestious.     In  the  first  place,  let  the  most  difficult 
lesson  come  first  on  the  list,  so  that  the  children  may  come  i'rvsU 
to  it;  and  do  not  allow  two  difficult  subjects,  or  two  subjects 
requiring  the  exercise  of  much  the  same  menial  faculties,  to 
succeed  each  other.  Of  course  I  may  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  the  subject  which  is  hardest  to  some  mind'  is  easiest  In 
others;  but  as  a  rule  arithmetic,  olgebra,  and  geometry  are 
diHicult  subjects  to  most  children,  because  they  require  an- 
broken  attention  ;  and  as  regards  variety  one  could  not,  pc(hapt, 
do  better  than  to  follow  up  one  of  these  with  a  lesson  in  htalnrv 
or  in  some  language.    Second,  1  consider  it  bad  forgirUundw 
sixteen  to  have  much  writiug,  especially  note-taking.    It  a 
apt  to  injure  both  the  6gurc  and  the  handwriting,  and  is  very 
fatiguing  to  the  brain.  It  is  the  fashion  in  many  schools  now  fut 
ti.'aching  to  take  the  form  of  lectures,  and  for  the  pupils  tutak.«3 
notes.  Now,  there  is  a  great  art  in  note-takiog,  which  oaly  a  fe 
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,  of  joUingdowii  real  notes— a  few  words  here  and  there 
hout  the  lectiiri' whieh w ill  recall  iifttrwards  the  gist  cil'tho 
whole  lesaon.    But  those  who  do  not  poascss  this  gift  have  but 
twoalternutivea:  the  one  to  listen  and  remember  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, comniittinj^  noihing  to  iia|ier ;  the  other  to  write  down,  aa 
far  as  posaiblo,  the  whole  le(;iure.    Now,  as  young  girls  cannot 
■s  a  rule  wrile  fast,  either  the  note-book  becomes  a  perfect 
muddle  or,  with  an  indulgent  toticher,  the  lesson  dpgi'iniraies 
into  a  dictation.     Su[>po?e  the  Hrdt.    The  pujiils  ihon  have  to 
make  m  fair  copy,  which  the  teacher  corrects ;  but  even  if  there  ii 
time  for  the  children  to  study  the  corrected  co[iy  first  impressions 
are  generally  the  strongest,  and  ■  How  could  I  have  got  Daniel 
on  my  notes  unless  you  told  iiieaoi"  is  generally  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  note-taker,  who  finda  Ida  sentences 
corrected  to  the  very  op|>wsiie  of  what  hi'  hrid  written  down. 
But  others  besides  the  pupils  suffer  from  the  increase  of  work 
caased  by  the  lecture  aud  notes  system.     I  have  no  examples 
of  ovcrworiied  schoolgirls  to  bring  before  you  from  my  |)ersoniil 
cxperieuco.    The  few  who  have  been  brought  to  me  have  been 
delicate  girls  who  should  never  have  been  aeai  to  a  public  school ; 
ami,  on  the  other  hand,  some  parents,  who  had  doubted  their 
rhildren'a  power  to  stand  the  work,  have,  I  know,  been  pleased 
to  find  that  the  regular  hours,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
aroujseil  by  companionship  in  learning,  have  greatly  improved 
ihe  healtli ;  and  this  I  fihoukl  expoel  to  he  the  case  with  all 
woll-regulalcd  schools.    But  there  is  another  class  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  (jui'stion  of  schools,  and  one  which  is  frequently 
much  overworked  in  consequence  of  the  note-taking  system.  I 
refer  to  the  teachers.     Is  it  reasonable  and  fair  to  e.\pect  good 
teaching  when,  every  day  after  school  hours,  there  remains  not 
only  the  pre^mration  of  next  day's  lesson,  but  also  a  huge  pile 
t)f  note-books  to  correct?    I  am  sure  all  teacheiu  will  agree 
*ith  me  that  there  is  nothing  so  tedious  and  fatiguing  as  cor- 
rcctiug  notes ;  and  this  labour  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  the  teachers  may  have  time  to  refresh  themselves 
with  exercise  after  the  day's  work,  and  then  have  a  few  hours 
in  the  evening  to  plan  and  think  over  the  lessons  they  have  to 
me  on  the  morrow.    From  the  old  dull  method  of  repeating 
hy  role  we  have,  perhaps,  run  rather  into  the  other  extreme.  If 
ibe  pupiU  prepare  a  given  portion  of  a  text-book  there  is  still 
.jcope  for  a  most  interesting  lesson  by  way  of  elucidation  and 
ilhist ration ;  and  if  interleaved  text-books  are  provided,  a  few 
words  jotted  down  in  the  right  context  will  recall  at  any  time 
«lterwards  the  whole  substance  of  the  lesson.     But  regular 
lectuKS  should,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  giveu  to  the  elder  girla. 


A  tliird  poinl,  ami  ono  tlial  I  am  "lad  to  find  is  parcfiin_. 
atlendeil  to  in  several  schijob.  i»  that  thr  etiiiHes  siiould  bt- 
curried  on  in  freeh  air.  I  cannot  Ixit  think  that  many  break- 
downs are  due  not  so  much  in  overwork  a"  U>  the  work  bein* 
uarriod  on  in  a  ch'se  atmopplierc.  Most  of  the  day  schonl 
companies,  not  bring  prepared  to  build  at  the  very  outset,  take 
Slime  large  private  house  and  adapt  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
Bchnoi  requirements.  And  then  the  Council  go  and  inspect  tt; 
and,  seeing  rooms  porhnjis  twice  the  piae  of  their  own  drawing;- 
room?,  say.  '  What  very  nice  roomsl'  and  never  imagine  for 
u  moment  ihatHndeniny  circnmstancea  they  can  become  close, 
qnite  forgetting  the  nnmbers  that  will  have  to  ncciipy  them. 
They  are,  perhaps,  gup]ilied  with  TobinV  shiift^  or  some  nppn- 
rntus  for  letting  in  fresh  air;  but  tlie  most  important  point  nf 
all— that,  namely,  of  providing  for  the  egress  of  foul  air — is  not 
attended  to  at  all.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most  difficult  and  tho 
most  costly  part  of  ventihition,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rami 
im|ii.u-tant.  In  the  hirgcst  and  loftiest  class-rooms,  with  windowi; 
constantly  open,  children  will  occasionally  faint  from  the  chwe- 
ness  of  ihe  atmosphere,  it  the  foul  air  is  not  got  rid  of.  In  a 
perfectly  arranged  room  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  open- 
ing windows.  Our  cold,  damp  clhuatc  rendcra  it  alwavri  unsafe 
for  children  to  sit  with  their  baoks  to  an  open  window  in  winter, 
and  yet  in  miiny  of  onr  schools  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  any  measure  fit  for  respiration.  Time 
forbids  my  entering  further  upon  this  matter;  but  I  cannotton 
6trongly  ui^e  its  consideration  upon  the  attention  of  the  Coiid- 
cils  and  heads  of  large  public  schools. 

Two  objections  have  been  raised  against  having  playgronnJ« 
for  the  eirls  in  large  day  schools:  the  one.  that  the  tone,  both 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  pupils  would  suffer:  the  other,  thsi 
girls  will  not  play.  Now,  the  great  advantage  of  a  school  plav- 
ground  is  that  games  can  be  properly  organised  there.  At  home 
it  is  only  in  few  families  that  there  are  enough  children  of  »ii 
age  to  make  uji  a  game;  whereas  at  school  the  numbers  sre 
always  forthcoming,  and  the  ground  mn  be  properly  arranaed 
for  a  variety  of  games.  With  reganl  (o  health  it  would  no!, 
of  course,  be  wise  to  turn  children  oot  in  the  wet ;  but  wher- 
ever the  funds  will  permit  a  covered  gymnasium  should  ba 
built.  And  as  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  sHiool  I  do  not  ma 
wdiy  it  should  suffer  more  iti  a  playground  for  girls  than  in  on^ 
for  hoj-s.  I  have  never  found  girla  as  a  whole  worse  than  Wi  j 
and  if  the  under- mi  stresses  turned  out  for  a  game,  as  the  under- 
masters  do  in  hoys' grammar  schools,  they  would  benefit,  sra<l 
the  children  would  then  be  under  friendly  superTistott  Twrntj' 
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Tears  ago  I  know  it  was  Jifficult  to  get  aclioolgirls  to  play ; 
Iml  I  liave  always  considered  it  a  symptom  of  llie  henlthy  in- 
lluence  which  ihp  present  High  SchwU  exercise,  that  there  ia 
a  decided  chanjie  for  the  better  in  this  rc3i>ect,  and  that  girU 
can  be  quite  onthutiiastic  about  tenuis  and  cricket  and  rackets. 
And  Dot  only  during  their  scliool-days  ia  ihia  so,  hut  those  who 
afterwards  bi^L-ome  teaciters  keep  up  their  love  of  exercist?, 
and  are  always  ready  to  juiu  iu  and  direct  tlie  games  of  the 
children. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  that  which  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  fertile  cause  of  overwork.    I  refer  to 
[iTiblic  examinations;  hut  the  public  are  so  alive  now  to  their 
bail  effects  and  ill  results,  that  it  is  to  he  hoped  they  will  shortly 
be  modified.  Of  course  we  need  some  test  of  efficiency,  but  that 
Hilh  which  examinations  furnish  us  is  but  a  very  rude  luid  im- 
(jerfect  one.    They  afford,  indeed,  only  a  test  of  the  caudidate'a 
fiieiilty  for  pigeou-holing  facts  in  hia  brain — arranging  and 
■.liSiirting  them  as  a  post-office  official  does  letters — but  no  test 
:iittU  of  his  powers  of  reasoning  upon  and  making  use  of  the 
hflji.   And  when  we  consider  how  even  those  facts  with  which 
B  lirain  Las  been  crammed  ooze  out  as  the  owner  of  the  brain 
Iwves  ihe  examinatiou,  till  a  week  or  ao  afterwards  he  would 
ntULd  but  a  poor  chance  of  passing,  we  can  appreciate  how 
injurious  must  have  been  the  nervous  tension  required  to  keep 
tlic  facts  iu  their  place  till  the  appointed  day.    Every  good 
"luUent  Itate^  examinations,  aud  looks  upon  them  as  hindrances 
til  all  real  solid  work  ;  and  how  often  one  heare  the  remark  from 
gii'id  leachera  that  their  beat  students  never  Ho  well  in  c^nmi^ 
nations  I    Nor  do  we  find.  I  think,  in  after-life  lhat  the  race  is 
always  to  the  swift  or  the  battle  to  the  strong,  if  tliene  are 
tttey  who  bear  off  the  laurels  at  competitive  examinations. 


DIBCCSSION. 

Mis*  liUMSDEN  (St.  Andrews)  in  opening  the  discussion  sard  : — We 
haio  juai  been  lolci  that  two  ubjeclions  may  be  riiisinl  agaiimt  play- 
ij  roiinda  for  gii'ls — one  liuit  tlit  lone,  hoth  physical  and  inorfll,  ol  girls 
\*  ould  sutler,  the  oiher  lliiit  girla  will  not  phy.  Theae  objections  have 
|.o«n  already  met  in  llje  Patitr  we  have  jn.il,  heard.  I  wiab,  howtver,  to 
•ddtliul  Ikr  from  [lie  lieallh  of  girla  suiforing  from  play  in  large  pluy- 
prouDiia,  1  nni  eonvinced  it  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  benefited.  Dr. 
ljielin.'i(.'h.  in  his  lectures  on  school  life  in  ila  intliience  on  niyht  and 
liliure,  notices  [larticuliirly  the  antidote  wbicli  boy.s  |i(iBseaa,in  llieirganips 
and  bodily  e.terciaeH,  to  the  necessarily  conHliuined  position  in  wfiicli  all 
UMWfinrai  work  in  ihe  school  tuu:it  he  done.  This  uouslrained 
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is  Apt  to  product?,  wc  are  told,  lutcrut  curvature  of  tlie  npine.  Thii  diiu 
eiiae,  wc  arc  t'urtlier  lolvl,  ts  mucli  niore  common  Hmoiig  fiirU  than 
dinong  boj-9.    Siirely,  then,  if  games  offer  any  aiiridoti^  to  tliis  ihcj, 
uliould  be  cnrefully  cultivated  among  girls.    But  1  canuot  Hnder«U':tt 
any  one  serifiusly  nrguing  that,  [ihj'Hic.-iliy,  games  eiiit  I*  bad  for  girl*.. 
The  point  does  not  seem  lo  rerjuire  argument.    The  m'>r»l  objrclioii] 
may  be  more  fatal.    Mi's  PeHiey  ha^i  aiiggostfii — ailowinp  the  dangt*] 
which  exiHis  in  plwy,  iinguurded  and  iinguidcd — that  ihr^  nndtT'init-j 
treHiat  sliotild  turn  out  fur  gnnios  ton.  For  mj'  j^art  I  do  not  era  why  all 
the  niletreH-ev,  the  iieud  iniKtresHfn,  ton,  should  nut  play  with  their  girllj 
hut  it  wems  to  tnc  n  mistuke  to  insiHt  on  ulw:iyB  h:iving  ihr-  girl»  under' 
the  aupervision  of  mislressea.    What  is  the  use  of  the  head  girls — t]i«l 
Bixlh  liirni  !     Thri/  ought  to  Buide  and  orguuine  the  irnmea ;  in  ao  oH-l 
eBtaldished  school  the  playground  might  surely  lit'  eafoly  left  to  theirJ 
government.    But  I  do  mora  ihnn  merely  aorert  thiit  play  can  b«l 
momlly  harmless.    I  believe  it  to  he  morally  a  most  powerful  tnntni- 
ment  for  gooil.    From  plnj' — orpiniBcd  piny — girls  will  guin  not  oalt 
BCiive  limhf — -nerves  and  mUBcles  hpulthilv  braced — btit  also  must  pin 
patience,  good  temper,  toler.ition,  the  power  to  stand  a  beating  jrmi- 
hunionredly,lo  fight  for  n  side  and  not  for  telf.  They  will  learn,  two,  boiii 
to  obey  ami  lo  command — and  nothing  leaches  obedience  to  law  mow 
surely  than  the  re-spoDsihility  of  liavliig  to  enforce  lawn:  for  the  f'r^aiiisi- 
lion  o(  the  playground  should  be,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  hamla  of  iJie  upjitr 
girl-",  and  the  younger  om-a  slinuld  bt  trained  to  play,  just  as  bcy»  »re. 
Boyn  do  not  play  by  nature  anv  more  than  girls  do.   The  ]>Iay  of  Erif- 
linh  schoolboys  la  the  outcome  of  a  time- honoured  nud  highly  organiied 
syslem.    But  what  on  inestiniablp  good  it  in  for  them  l^hal  they 
gone  through  the  discipline  of  the  playground,  I  itelieve  few  piihlif 
school  men  would  deny.    Pluy  Iibb  Ijeen,  it  is  true,  carrietl  to  a  ridt. 
culous  exceM  in  Kime  bov*'  schoc)ls.  But  it  is  Imrdly  nenesiary  lo  holi! 
these  up  an  n  l»eacon  of  warning  to  girls'  schools.    T/iri/  are  not  liltrly 
to  err  in  this  direction.    It  is  a  training  of  this  sort  that  I  wish  to 
secure  for  girls.  I  have,  indeed,  already  to  some  cKtenl  secured  it  fori 
nnall  number  in  St.  Andrews,  and  of  its  excellent  effect*  ou  iht 
rliarscl^r  I  can  testify  from  personal  observation.    Othera  seem  In 
look  up(in  play  and  playgri'unds  as  luxuries  n[  school  life.    In  my  eytt 
they  are  necessaries — essentia!  to  a  perfect  school  lif&    Expense  i*  lite 
one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  liaving  plavgrounds,  tenuis  and  lives'  court*, 
even  play  halls  for  wet  weather,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  appanilui"  lor 
play,      to  s|iealc.    I  should  like  to  add  cricket-fieldG.    Well,  I  ndinii 
that  lhe»<e  things  cannot  he  cxj^ieoted  to  spring  up  among  us  fast,  nor 
by  magic.  But  a  tonsiderablo  step  will  surely  have  hi-va  tnndf  tow«td» 
harin'j  them  when  we  realise  that  we  n-ant  ih^m.    When  we  have  prt 
good,  large,  aderpiiite  playBround* — private,  too,  if  powible,  not  ovw- 
looki'd — iimi  when  the  younircr  girls  have  been  trained  lo  play — (raimij 
under  perlmpB  some  amount  of  compulsion— then  tlie  second  olyediM, 
that  girls  will  not  play,  will  lie  proved  a*  unjust  a.' the  first.  Ev«ia«  ilii 
girlw  do  plftv — rnundcrf,  tennis,  crii'ket — and  surely,  no  one  wlio  kiinw 
anything  of  the  ble  and  mind  of  girls  C4m  deliberately  regret  this,  anii 
desire  to  throw  them  back  upon  tlie  old  lounging  and  goaaip, 
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dreary  iTnIl(i>  in  twos  nnd  two?,  as  wtirk«  of  exerciae  ani  nmnsement. 
No,  KOiind,  healihy,  liajipy  piny— nnd  lo  bo  nil  tliia  pluv  Tniist  Iw 
organised — is  esBeiitial  tn  school  life.  I  for  one  believe  ihe  leaion*  o£ 
tlie  plnyground  to  be  a»  valiiable  a?  those  of  the  schoolroom,  nnd  am 
inclineil  to  agree  with  an  excellent  and  successful  head  mnftter.  who  in 
his  speech  on  the  annual  pri^e  day  of  his  school  laiely  itaid,  '  Next  to 
Play  the  innst  iniportani  tliinp  is  W<»rk,' 

Dt.  Phtde  (Edinburgh)  said  they  were  not  to  infer  from  wlint  Dr. 
Kfeiller  anid  that  the  general  result  of  school  work  was  debility  I'f  body, 
and  that  the  most  of  the  prize  takers  broke  down  and  cither  led  a 
trenkly  life,  or  came  to  a  premature  end.  Dr.  Keiller  ^emed  In  think 
that  compelitions  in  schools  for  prizes  aud  bttrtnirieB  nlioiild  be  abolished, 
for  coRifietition  ever  remilled  in  evil.  But  lliey  tiinst  beware  of  think- 
iDje  that  because  any  system  won  attended  with  disadviintnges  that 
therefore  it  was  n  wrong  syntem.  He  (Dr.  Pryde)  sniil  Unit  a  certBin 
■imiutit  of  competition  at  w^hoolB  was  a  necessary  evil.  They  might 
■boli^  prixes.  and  burraries,  and  scholarships,  and  still  they  would 
bare  competition.  And  even  if  tbey  rould  slop  competition,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  lie  advisable.  Without  il,  the  great  muss  of  the 
papils  would  do  almnpt  mithing  whatever.  Statistics  he  had  on  the 
Bubj>-i:t  showed  that  it  was  not  those  who  worked,  hut  iho'ie  who  did 
not  work  at  all,  who  broke  down  before  the  end  of  the  WBsion.  And 
the  reason  of  that  was  ohviotis.  The  latter  were  the  pupils  who  were 
not  aiieniied  to  at  home.  They  were  allowed  to  prefer  pleasure  to  duty, 
to  rise  when  they  liked,  to  hrenkfaat  when  they  liki'd,  to  go  to  as  many 
parties  as  tliey  liked,  and  sit  up  ns  late  as  they  liked  When  throe 
piijiile  came  to  school  they  did  nothing,  their  health  broke  down,  and 
the  school  pot  the  blame.  The  remedy  lay  in  the  enliiihlenuient  of 
the  parents  on  the  subject,  and  that  should  \ie  done  by  their  medical 
friends. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (member  of  the  London  School  Bnard,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Niitional  Union  of  Elemenbiry  Teachers)  felt  very  much 
disposed  to  tiike  the  view  expressed  by  the  previous  speaker,  though  in 
a  •omewhat  modified  form.  The  readers  of  the  Papers  had  both  agreed 
that  there  enisted  an  amount  of  presanre  upon  a  certain  section  of  the 
K'holars  in  the  schools  of  tlie  country  which  was  decidedly  prejudicial  lo 
them  personslly,  and  also  detrimental  to  the  general  cliariicter  and  pro- 
gre.'e  of  the  schools.  He  would  draw  attention  lo  the  limits  lo  whii'h 
this  (question  ought  to  be  confined.  Speaking  with  reference  to  high 
tchooK  private  school H,  and  alpo  elementary  whools  with  which  he  was 
more  intimately  connected,  he  believed  the  large  proportion  of  scholarn 
could  very  well  bear  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  Therefore,  it  became 
nmply  a  question  of  narrowing  down  the  limit  to  the  few  and  applying 
the  remedy  to  them.  A  strong  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
many  pupils  by  the  method  of  leclurintr  and  notjj-taking  adopted  in 
these  schools,  which  left  little  time  to  rhe  pupils  for  those  healthful 
e^erciws  which  Miss  Lumnden  had  referred  to  as  nece^'sary.  Many  of 
the  tcncher* — he  would  not  s;ty  all,  but  a  large  proportion — especially 
ot  the  n««i»t3nt  teachers  in  the  higher  school-',  were  ult  rly  ignorant  of 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  mutliods  of 
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adopted  by  them  Ui  wliich  a  great  dcul  of  llie  pi-OHsure  complat 
niigbt  be  nttriliuted.    Wurlt  wiis  prcsHcdupoii  iliest-  Bcholare  wLidi 
vn\y  praduQlive  of  ovil.    Unable  to  iL<]iipl  tlit^mselvea  lo  the  circnni-' 
BtHDi;«9  uf  tlie  pupils,  many  of  the  leucliers  biinply  repuiied  [lie  cluM 
room  or  univerxily  Icctiirea  they  l.ud  thrrii^irlvts  recoived,  and  ihu 
fuTuod  upou  immature  uiiiiiiB  kiiowleti)-e  iit  such  a  lurm  tliut  it  could 
not  bo  [iroperly  iissltniliiud.    This  did  not  apply  tu  sciiup  of  tlic  baC 
Bchoolg,  hut  be  wan  certain,  frc-ni  bis  own  experietjce,  ibal  thnrtj  «nu  m, 
lui'ge  amount  of  tbia  bijurioua  pressure  PhiiJi  brought  to  b«»r  ufMii  thtf 
pupils  of  the  higher  chias  uf  Bcbc-oifi.    Agnin,  the  Btiindurd  of  uducation 
was  v(-ry  naucb  influenced  by  the  kind  of  inspection  and  examination 
to  whieb  the  schools  were  subjected.    Very  much  of  their  faulty  vork 
was  attributable  to  tlie  character  of  the  exHiiiinHtiona.    The  t«acli«ra 
were  largely  id  the  liandn  of  ibe  examiners.    They  foruinl  their  woric 
upon  the  mode!»  giveu  in  previous  yenrf,  und  there  riL-iiilted  a  syM^oi  of 
'  crum  '  which  did  liitle  good  educatiotmUy  to  the  oliildrcn,  and  brongbc 
about  the  amount  of  pn-'ssure  couiplained  of.    Aiioihw  point  to  which 
he  widied  to  reli^r  was  the  amount  of  special  prescura  upon  girla  in 
elementary  sch'xiK  ngaini^t  wbii'h  he  must  emphatically  raiw  hia  vnic*. 
Th(!  Government  for  the  past  few  yeuro  had  been  pressing  ujHnti  the 
country  a  cy«tetn  wliicli  had  done  immense  li&mi.    GiiU  werts  uiiw  n- 
quired  lo  piiS8  the  Hnme  cxamiiiHtiou  an  boys,  while  at  the  suuu!  tiaii 
tliey  had  a  Lar^e  iimouut  of  ucedU'wuil;  and  olhi^  Bjrecial  work  U>  da. 
The  present  sysltin  drove  a  large  number  of  children,  whether  fit  nt  not. 
into  examinaiious.     A  more  iiratioual  sysltm  could  not  be  deriMd, 
l>eraiiitc  it  not  only  inllicled  uu  eiiornioua  prei^sure  upon  tho«e  ieut 
capable  of  t>caring  it,  but  iictmillv  removed  procure  li'om  tbosi.-  able  (a 
bear  it.    The  country  lost  a  (irent  deid  eduGitionnlly  bv  ihi»  »j-»li'iu. 
lie  waa  plen>«d  to  hear  the  rciiiarke  of  Mi^  LuninJeu  re^jieccing  [lit 
desirability  of  having  plnygrouiida  in  uoiiiiection  with  all  public  and 
private  scho'>lB.    It  would  be  a  salutary  thing  fur  ull  private  scbonls  in 
be  under  iiippeolion.  bo  that  ihere  fihould  be  a  public  ^uuruntee  of  sood 
work  and  efficiency.    Wiib  respect  to  the  overworking  ol*  girln,  di« 
mnount  of  needlework  they  had  lo  do  was  producing  liiirni  all  over  th» 
couulry.    He  had  UM-urt^ined  that,  during  the  last  few  month.',  in  tb( 
whole  of  the  eoitthern  counties,  and  in  some  of  the  northern,  nerdit- 
work  would  ci'asQ  lo  be  tauglil  except  to  fulfil  the  general  condition  of 
tlie  Riiint.    That,  at  any  rate,  was  what  the  teauliers  wi-re  Having.  II* 
lelt  it  his  duty  to  mi^e  liis  voice  against  the  present  bardsbip  logtrlt 
in  elementary  schoolti,  and  he  iil!'o  niuMt  my  a  word  on  behalf  of  a  Tut 
iiumber  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  ami  middle  Kchiiols. 

Dr.  J.  GiiiEitsim  (Kdinbur^jh),  agreeiii^c  with  all  that  had  lieen  HI 
forth  in  liie  PatierH.  luiid  there  wan  ye!  one  view  of  the  i^iieetioD  vliirJi 
had  not  been  alluded  In.  One  imfHirljint  function  of  educiition  iti^ 
biMdea  l!ie  gaining  of  knowledge,  the  tmining  of  the  itiiud.  Tocn- 
diwvour  lo  force  into  the  mind  in  one  month  tluti  which  it  oitghi  la 
take  MX  iiiiinths  to  leach  was  decidedly  to  deterior^ile  ttiv  mind.  Tlia 
vast  itiiporlance  of  what  was  leiu'ned  at  schools  whs,  however,  cot  ■) 
iriii'.-h  the  thing  lliat  was  learned  aa  it.t  inHuenco  in  ufler  ycun.  A  gaii 
deal  of  wbal  oua  l«aiiied  at  an  acadi^my  was  furg<)lten,  but  the  iuduciisc 
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uid  the  culture  retnaiDed.  He  ugreed  with  those  Rpenkijrs  who  believed 
lliat  competition  could  not  be  done  awav  with,  tie  litmeitUMl  that  txiuh 
was  tl)e  truth  ;  it  woa  owing  tu  the  degradntioti  ti(  mun.  He  udmiued 
that  nil  men  Binned.  Conipetitiou  wna  Ijound  up  with  the  present  staca 
of  huniuniiy.  If  every  man  did  thoroughly  to  others  as  he  would  bo 
done  by,  competition  would  oot  exi^^t. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Potts.  LL.D.  (Fetiea  College,  Edinburgh),  believed 
thete  was  danger  of  over  stimulaTiou  in  Rchoola,    It  was  the  neceaanry 
nvoil  of  the  competitive    sysietn.      lie   did    not  iulend  to  o])|HiHe 
Dr.  Piyde   by  taking  up   the  cudgels  on   behalf  of  itaintelligeiit 
puenta.     Because  we  had  lo  contend  with  injudicioufi,  over-indiilgenC 
■nts,  il  did  not  follow  that  there  wius  no  danger  to  be  apprehi-niJed 
im  over-ansioua  parents.     As  the  tnadter  of  a  public  aohool.  aome 
■f  fail  bent  work  had  been  in  repret<.4ing  the  too  greui  cnlhuaiaam  of 
leraua  boya.    But  i:oni[>etitLve  exuminutioua  for  public  appointments 
■biKjIutely  necesaary  ;  no  one,  he  aiippoaed,  would  prD[>ose  In  go 
ik  to  patroDBge.    The  competitive  hyetem,  however,  exposed  achoolH 
Ivgrait  dnngera,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  teuchera  to  see  that  the  woric 
wu  not  excei«ive  ami  waa  within  the  i4cn[ie  ol'  the  physical  nnd  iutellee- 
power  of  those  conterned.    There  was  tio  doubt  «  deal  ol'  briliiimt 
lisu  in  young  university  students  which  was  never  realised  in  after 
A  very  large  number  of  those  who  obtained  distinction  in  iiieJicii! 
id  other  proreasiona  pointed  to  no  great  school  from  which  they  had 
A  brilliant  boy  might  enter  hia  university  cureer  with  an  ini- 
itwi  digestion  and  (ver-stimulated  bruin,  and  find  afterwards  that  he 
iild  not  hold  his  own  in  the  struggle  of  life  against  thone  who  entered 
nth  inlerior  knowledge,  but  with  a  vigorous  nnd  healthy  synlein. 
Icfnrring  lo  school-hours,  he  had  uever  known  a  youth  capahle  of 
■k'lDg  inalruciion  for  five  consecutive  hiiura.    The  hours  in  Edin- 
;h  dsy  schools  were  generally  from  nine  o'clock  to  three  with  no 
ittmening  break,  and,  adding  to  this  the  time  necessary  for  the  pre- 
ilion  of  lessons,  he  thought  the  amount  of'  work  involved  was  more 
in  the  young  could  wifely  bear.    As  a  matter  of  fiict,  these  hours 
ik  the  if.ain  part  of  the  light  of  a  winier  dny.    Plenty  of  fresh  uir 
fl!tercis«  were  neeeasury,  and  proper  provision  should  he  made  for 
ID  tvcreation  and  food  ol  pupils  attending  every  t^choul.    This  was  a 
'jfieBlion,  the  end  of  which  had  not  been  reached.    We  had  piisaed 
wddmly  frum  the  principle  of  leaving  children  to  run  about  Ihe  sir^-ets 
tumnliriiug  them  for  long  hours  in  schools.    With  regard  to  competi- 
ton,  iliere  was  in  evfry  h&iltliy  mind  a  thirst  tor  knowledge  which 
it<{Uiml  ao  undue  stimulatiuu  i\hen  the  education  given  has  auited  ro 
'lie  Fnpncity  and  infeiliKeDce  ol  the  jiupll.    There  waa  a  serious  danger 
the  present  competitive  system  and  the  growth  of  the  primary 
'JikntiDO  of  the  country  would  give  rise,  uukaa  proper  precautionary 
nieatursB  were  taken,  lo  a  loss  of  that  physical  vigour  and  atjtnitiA 
ohidi  were  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country 

The  Ker.  Dr.  Rlna  (Wealeyan  Triiining  College,  London)  entirely 
agreed  with  Uie  remarks  contained  in  Miss  Pechey's  Paper,  as  he  did 
"Ito  with  the  observations  made  by  Mias  Lumsden.    The  Paper  was 
wiwel  digest  of  the  subject  he  had  ever  heard  or  read,  aud  now  it 
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was  placed  among  the  tratiJOctions  of  the  eongrew  he  had  no  deiuht 
woulJ  receive  tiie  ftl.wntioii  it  deserved.  Mi-"!  Pfclioy  had  jimlr  Cfln. 
demned  m:my  praciicfg  in  girls'  acliools.  He  him  iu:<(uiuiitpcl  vitli 
niHnj  girls' schooU  in  Lnndon,  mid  he  would  give  an  inM«i)i.-c  nf  t 
large  ooe  miccesBftilty  managed,  where  ihrre  hnd  berii  no  compkialt  of 
overwork.  The  ttcliool  uccommoUated  340,  und  would  auon  be  ra- 
l&rged  to  Bccommodate  6<.K).  Everything  we«  tiiughl  in  it  wliichni 
taught  in  other  girls'  schools,  i'.\c«jil  Greek  Htitl  Moral  Pbiiowjiiij. 
Tlie  Hcliool  had  had  a  caretT  of  unbr>)ken  efficiency  and  6Uc<:etB,  gid 
the  idLBoii  whb  lhat  the  tciicher  whb  thor"iiglilj  trained,  and  \w» 
what  teacfiing  meant,  The  hoiiTH  wtre  from  0.3l>  U>  3.30,  ''f  wiim 
with  half  iin  hnur's  interval,  during  which  there  was  a  compleit 
venlilntiun.  8o  lliat  till- Htibseijtient  teaching  might  take  pl*c«  in  frali 
air.  The  neglect  of  ventilation  hail  much  more  lo  dn  wiih  the 
lirenking  down  ol'scholarH  than  the  neglect  of  any  otlier  one  i;rin''i[Jo 
whatever.  As  lo  competition,  that  was  not  a  thing  to  o^hnnii^  iif 
or  afr.iid  of.  Competition,  properly  used,  Ka.s  no  grcati^r  harm  in 
Bcliool  than  it  was  in  pliiv,  and  was  ihe  esaencp  of  life  when  ri^llj 
undorstood.  The  mischief  lay  in  the  system  of  dtjtgging  childrrnfrDu 
variiius  echoola  to  compete  wiih  each  other,  making  that  a  test  of  iIm 
■ch-Kil  and  the  leHchef!",  and  infiisin^r  a  degree  of  iiil.rti«ity  into  the 
work  whi.ih  waJi  ultopcthcr  umiaturuL  These  competitive  rxaininitioni 
were  n  ncceasary  evil  when  thi-y  began.  They  li»d  done  a  great  dnj 
of  good  in  probing  and  esponing,  hut  tlie  iironer  echoolt  nest  to 
organised  ihiit  ihcy  could  do  without  them  the  better.  CompoUlirt 
exam  illations  would  always  be  riecesMiry  for  some  purpoACx:  f«r 
insMnce,  as  profesrional  tests.  If  Miss  Pechey'ii  rules  were  workeil  out, 
there  would  be  no  further  need  for  the  outcry  again"!,  the  overwotk  a 
girls'  schocla.  In  the  school  lo  which  he  had  referred,  play  in  tti« 
playground  wa"*  an  ordinnry  pari  of  the  day's  curriculum.  PI«y  w 
generally  indulged  in  before  the  school  b^an,  atwavs  more  or  Im 
during  the  interval  allowed,  and  somelimcs  ior  a  while  af^r  H'iiixA 
hours.  The  hend  mistres'  was  umnzed  iit  the  sentiment  which  \ai 
been  exprewed,  that  it  wa.^  diificult  lo  get  piria  to  play  or  to  ■rCBn 
propriety  in  pky.  If  ibe  principles  indituitcd  by  Miss  Pechi-y,  Mr.  Htila 
and  Miss  Liimaden  were  properly  rtcognised,  the  present  Tcry  jn" 
lamenijition  in  regard  to  over  pressure  in  girls'  schoola  wtnild  b 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Itr.tfLANii  Hamilton  (Hon.  Secretary  of  lhenepartmeiit)cordi»Ilt 
acTPed  ivitii  much  lhat  had  fallen  from  l)r.  I'rvde.  A  want  of  cnnimrs 
cure  and  of  appreciation  of  the  means  reijuired  to  enable  children  to 
pursue  their  Bludics  was  far  loo  prevaletit.  8uch  evils  could  only  U 
niet  by  s  general  ditl'iision  of  sound  knowledge,  espeirially  ammj 
parents.  He  deprecated  the  idea  that  the  curriculum  of  a  suicul  to 
to  be  bliimed  because  of  inittancea  like  those  to  which  Dr.  Kriller  tiii 
referred.  Schi>olB  differed  much  in  this  respect,  and  it  wan  for  patw 
to  make  a  wise  select i< in  of  tho^e  which  were  best  Ruited  to  the  n*ntal  and 
physical  condition  of  their  own  children.  Hard  aud  fast  line*  stiuuLl 
be  avoided  in  dealing  with  the  knowledge  of  children  at  certain  *^ 
Some  were  more  backward  than  others,  by  ikature  or  aociUoilal  at- 
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ennaUiKTcs.  aad  notliing  couiJ  W  luore  injiinriun  tlian  work  un<luly 
ferowt,  to  miike  up  for  »uuh  »rTeHr«.  lie  would  wish  to  aiJii  a  remark 
M  to 'nole  bking,' wliii/h  hIjouM  be  one  niost  uiel'ul  m<:-UiiHl  ui  iii- 
Aruotiiig  oh'ililrati.  \l  taught  them  bow  to  Ui^ir  ui'-entian  on  dje 
Wliug  points  of  on  argument  or  Riateriieiit  of  fact,  nnd  Ic  think 
defluil^ty,  iu  order  to  reproduce  their  thoxighu  iiil«l!igibly.  It  wat 
an  aljiw  of  a  good  syat<>Ri  to  leave  children  to  do  work  of  the  kind 
unaidi?d  bv  specini  inEtiruction.  The  nutural  cii|uicity  Ibr  HUch  '  notu 
taking'  ivas  very  uneqimlly  developed  in  ihe  young,  nnd  it  was, 
ihcrcfore,  n  mosl  urifivir  teat  of  other  kinJa  of  knowledge;  but  it  wa« 
not  the  less  a  litculty  which  had  n  hi)(h  value  of  \Vi  own.  and  should  be 
arcfuliy  cultival«I  for  its  own  eiliiciutionMl  value.  Compel itioii  wm  a 
much  abused  word.  Iw  Inu.- niwiliing  Wiis  a  "  striving  together,'  and, 
M  understood,  it  wan  necex^ry  to  tlie  healthy  life  of  society  in  all 
■g«B.  Hoiltliy  coinpctilii'n  of  ilua  kind  waa  active  in  avery  play- 
j^uud,  and  gave  a  zent  to  the  sense  i.if  comjinniiinahip,  which  «Tm  the  verv 
t-BBnte  of  civilinition.  Ti>  re«d  into  the  word  the  meaning  ai  conlrit- 
priilion,  of  slrivitig  ag.iinsi,  inatfad  of  in  lellow.ship  witli  our  fellows, 
wu  a  degradation  of  a  good  word,  which  was  ijuite  wilboiit  jii.''tifi- 
ution.    TUe  two  binds  of  st>-called  coiupetitiuii  wvre  as  wide  apiirl  as 

Mis  Floba  C.  Stevenson  (Edinburgh)   reniarkt,-<l  that  almoht 
rytliing  lliaL  could  he  Haid  in  regard  to  (he  dnngerK  arising  from 
ovtrwork  had  been  said.     They  were  all  aifreed  that  there  were 
^■ngers  of  overwork  in  elyinentary  scliooU ;  but  she  feared  they  were 
^Blh^  apt  to  lD9e  sight  of  tho  advanMi^cB  whiuh  hud  re^ultocl  from  the 
Twablisbment  of  public  elementary  sch'jois,       regarded  the  henllh  of 
the  children.     She  wa*  sure  that  any  evil  which  was  dona  to  the 
healili  of  the  children  of  the  luwer  cbaaes,  by  any  overwork  in  tha 
achool.%  was  coinpensated  fur  by  the  advanljigea  which  accrued  to  tlieir 
beftlth  and  coiiditi>>n,  from  tlie  improved  school-rojms  in  which  their 
education    was   now  carried  on.      Id  p'aygroundo   the  elementary 
schools  had  a  great  advanliige  over  the  second. irv  schools.    Siie  did 
not  know  one  large  public  oehool  in  liJinburgh,  wher*  necandary 
■■ducatiou  wa8  carried  on,  which  hud  a  goiid  ptnynround.    All  scbnoU 
^^iild  be  reijnired  to  have  pljiygrounds,  not  only  for  hoya,  but  Ibr 
girls.    In  Edinburgh  injustice  hud  been  dune  in  connection  with  the 
,^j»y  Bcltool  for  girls  eelabliahed  by  the  Merchants'  Coin[Muiy  out  of  the 
ffespital  funds.    It  Vioa  Kaid  thai  the  girls  did  not  recjuire  a  phiy- 
l^ound  ;  and  the  Merchaota'  Wanderer  Hoapilal,  with  it^  large  grounds, 
wa»  converted  into  a  boya'  school,  and  a  house  iu  town  with  no  pliiy- 
^TC'Uod  waa  taken  for  tlie  girls'  scliool,  and  so  a  boys'  school  waa 
|Cecti.Hl  instead,  and  the  injustice  waa  done  on   the  plea  tliiit  girls 
^W)u]d  not  play.    Overwork  was  a  good  deal  due  to  the  jiresenl  Ky-*'etn 
of  itlspection.    I£  we  could  go  back  to  the  old  system,  by  \vhich  sciuwli 
were  judged  by  general  results  obtained  from  the  clasaea,  mther  than 
from  the  individual  examination  of  children  in  separate  aiaudarda,  il 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  schoola. 

Mr.  J.  II.  LANOLEIt  (Vice-President  of  the  National  Union  of  Ele- 
ry  Teachers)  said  the  last  speaker  hud  pointed  out  a  matter  of 
a  □  2 
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vital  importnnca  in  connection  with  the  public  elemenlary  educnlioa  of 
the  Cfluntcy,  for  the  pras-ture  pul  upon  children  whb  no  doubt  T?ry 
preat  in  mnny  schools.  But  sufficient  streiw  had  not  been  laid  on  the 
liicf,  that  the  teaohera  theinselvea  were  very  frequently  put  under  (ttmI 
pressure.  As  to  note  taking,  the  general  experience  was  that  if  K 
indulgent  teacher  s]ioke  slowly  it  beciime  a  mere  dictjition  cxerciBe;  if 
rapidly,  the  children  simply  nmde  a  muddle  of  their  books.  In  nufa 
caeea  the  ahortcomingii  lanst  be  due,  and  were  due,  to  the  Tact  that  tb«r« 
were  loo  many  inferior  teachers,  Superior  teachers  were  Tery  miicli 
wanted ;  teachers  ol  abiUty,  who  could  bo  tench  that  all  their  work  wm 
effective.  If  such  teachers  cotild  be  secured,  and  funds  enough  to  pay 
them,  then  the  complaint  of  overwork  would  disappear.  Il  was  wotir 
rather  than  work  that  injured  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  rfasra 
that  children  were  overworked  was  soniolimea  to  be  found  in  the  fttl 
that  the  teachers  were  ineapiihle.  Tlie  untrained  teachers,  in  lltt 
middle-class  achoola  especially,  fell  short  of  the  desirable  reqiiirement 
cm  account  of  their  ignorance  of  good  meihodi-.  He  ngreed  with  Uia 
Stevenson  in  her  remarks  about  the  present  examination  systeui,  la- 
cnlculubio  injury  niiglil  be  done  to  school-work  by  an  unsympalhetio 
ioapeclor.  It  would  bo  a  great  advantage,  if  practicable,  that  childitn 
should  pass  the  examination  for  labiuir  without  the  wear  and  lew  of 
forced  special  preparaliou  for  the  annual  inspfction.  It  might  happet 
—  indeed  it  hail  happened — that  a  whole  class  had  been  pronounced  IoIh 
of  low  attainmeats  by  an  intipector  who  had  accidentally  put  his  tint  1e* 
<|uestions  to  the  dullest  boys.  If  the  minute  individual  examinaticc 
could  be  postponed  until  the  preaeniation  for  the  labour  pies,  ilieit 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  educational  aystem. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lupton  (Leeds)  tliought  tliut  Dr.  Potts,  in  his  reniirb 
in  reference  to  playgrounds,  had  not  taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  fwl 
tbat  the  Elementary  Education  Act  bad  given  rise  to  a  better  Kyatvm  of 
recreation  for  children.  In  Leeda  there  were  twenty-nine  element*^ 
achouls,  each  of  which  had  an  excellent  pla\  ground.  Dr.  Potts  had  not 
given  full  credit  to  the  Legislature  in  this  respect.  He  tborouglily 
coincided  with  what  Miss  Pechey  had  said  in  her  Paper,  which  waa  tbt 
mo-tt  able  one  he  had  ever  heard  on  tlie  subject.  1  le  also,  to  a  large  cl- 
ient, agreed  wilb  the  writer  of  the  first  Paper.  They  all  took  an  inW- 
re?t  in  this  subject ;  and  us  many  of  them  were  pushing  forward  d« 
middle  class  education  of  girli',  it  wa-i  their  duty  to  see  that  loo  rauch 
pressure  was  not  put  upon  the  girls  nf  the  counrrj'. 

MisH  Mary  Burton  (Edinburgh)  hud  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  liiscussion,  but  when  thi-y  laiked  of  overwork  in  the  schools  tiiey 
should  consider  what  they  could  take  away  from  ihe  work.  Now,  too 
much  time  wat  given  to  the  subject  of  grammnr  in  elementary  schools. 
The  grammar  wiili  which  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
Hchools  were  tornientcd  nu'glH  far  mure  successfully  be  imparted  a( 
later  stages.  If  teachers  would  unbend  in  the  playgrounds  and  pUy 
with  the  children,  a  great  deal  would  be  dona  in  the  direction  of  lessen- 
ing the  evil  liiey  all  complained  of.  In  the  playground  the  teacliem. 
by  their  language,  could  impart  more  grammar  in  a  week  thau  couM 
be  learned  by  some  children  in  six  monthx  in  the  achool-ruum.  Sho 
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K^ai^ed  s  pbiygrotiad  as  an  eaaeoLial  to  tho  success  or  a  scbool.  Slie 
feinetntMred  ihai  when  a  girl  t)ie  school  her  brotlier  attenilt^d  w.in 
{^fflOU8,  not  so  much  Ibr  the  teaching  given,  us  for  the  liict  tliat  the 
)ieAd  muter  joined  heartily  with  the  boys  ia  their  play.  She  agreo^l 
ifith  what  Dr.  Pryde  had  unid  in  reference  to  pnreota  not  paying  atten- 
tion [«  their  children  and  their  IcNwns  at  home.  Competition^  ahe  felt, 
^cut  <[aite  ne<%s»iry.  With  regard  to  unuual  examtnutions,  it  had  been 
cbat  teachers  freiguently  Ibund  nieariit  to  cheat  Che  inspectors.  Any 

wliicli  did  nut  guard  agulnst  this  was  not  at  nil  perfeat. 
Miss  Peciiev,  in  replying,  said  she  encintly  repudiated  ttie  idea  thnl 
girls  neeiied  supervisiiig  in  ihtir  games,  from  a  moral  alaiidpoinl.  Of 
c<mrBe  ill  all  large  schools  tliere  would  be  Ibund  a  boy  or  a  girl  here  nnil 
there  who  proved  quite  intractable,  and  who  seemed  almost  as  il'  born 
willi'iut  a  conscience;  but  these  were  the  black  tJieep  of  tJie  tlocli,  and 
d|  nil*  the  duty  of  a  jjood  master  or  uiistreM  to  weed  out  such  on  ao- 
iKUiit  of  ihfcir  bad  inlluence,  and  see  that  they  were  removed  from  the 
ichooi.  She  thcrught  it  was  benelicial  for  tlie  younger  teachers  to  join 
in  (he  games  sometimes,  hoth  on  their  own  nccouat,  ami  beealwo  ahil- 
liivD  wsnled  :?tarting  to  their  games  by  some  one  old  enough  to  take 
llif  iBid,  otherwise  they  were  apt  to  hang  about  the  playground  doing 
utliiDg.  She  entirely  agreed  with  Mi=s  Lumsdcn  in  her  remarks  with 
r<J  t<i  the  teaching  of  Latin  an:!  mathemnlii:a.  She  knew  she  would 
Mpecled  to  hold  up  science  as  of  primiiry  importtnce,  but  raathe- 
iilita  formed  the  basis  of  almost  every  hnmch  of  science.  Latin,  loo, 
IS  Dot  only  of  great  educational  value  in  itself,  hut  it  entered  so  much 
W  iiur  modern  scienlific  nometiclatiire  that  anyone  ignorant  ol'  Latin 
lUjil  Greek  would  have  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  ab<>itt  two  wordti  in 
tvtrf  liae  when  reading  many  of  our  nmdern  scientilic  works.  }>hs 
li^ld  to  her  opinion  tliat  the  younger  children  oughtnol  to  be  lequired 
In  inkc  notes. 

Dr.  Kkiller,  in  reply,  said  his  argument  was  not  that  competitive 
eMniioatiorw  should  be  done  away  witii.  Misa  Pechey  herself,  by  her 
fj£*cnce,  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  lliat  competitive  examinations  wrre 
totslways  injurious  to  health.  And  Miss  Peohey  was  4a.able  and  cotu- 
pr^henaive  notJ!  taker. 

Tiie  President  (Lord  BALrouR  of  Burleigr),  in  Biimraing  up,  said 
bail  had  a  very  praclicul  di'^nssion,  eng.iged  in  by  people  who 
•trefiunlilied,  many  ot  them  by  life- long  stuiiy,  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
t  thought  the  debate  had  tended  to  eNtablii^h  one  point,  viz.  that 
trc  was  a  Tery  great  danger  of  overwork,  tnorc  especially  among  girls, 
less  precaution.ir}-  measures  were  taken  to  guard  against  it,  and  the 
il»  which  tiowetl  friim  it.  He  thought,  however,  tiiat  Dr.  Keiller,  in 
't'rring  to  the  overworking  of  girls,  had  not  sufficiently  allowed — a* 
Hnd  bfrn  pointed  out  hy  Miss  Pechey — that  many  such  girls  were  not 
ilioTniighly  healthy  when  they  started  on  their  work.  It  would,  more- 
uver.  b«  manifestly  uniair  to  lay  upon  the  teachers  the  lank  of  endea- 
vonrtag  ti)  gauge  their  ciipacity  for  work.  The  tiMchera  were  occupied 
t'l  loo  ranch  arduous  work,  and  only  saw  the  schiilars  for  too  shnrl 
fiods,  to  be  expected  lo  do  so.  The  evil  was,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be 
die  door  of  the  parents  or  guardians.    These  wen:  bh«  ri^h.v 
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Hereona  to  judge  whether  or  not  (he  children  were  suffering  from  o 
work,  and  the  remedy  was  slmont  entirely  in  their  hands.    He  en""" 
ugreud  witii  wliiit  htiil  been  euid  by  Misa  Pechey  and  Miw  Ltuu 
to  providing  good  ruureatiim  tor  girls  as  wull  un  boys.    All  work 
no  pluy  m«de  J.iuk'a  siater  ■  dull  girl  as  well  as  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
WiiB  glad  SI)  much  utieiitioQ  hud  heuii  given  by  iipeakera  lo  thU  p: 
Competition  hud  been  too  linrdly  (tesll  witli,  and  ought  ool.  he  llioi' 
to  he  regarded  ns  mi  evil  uI  all.    In  his  young  dnys  he  used  to  I 
tompelition.    It  was  quite  uniieoe!*»ry  lo  have  nnything  hke  jnuJ 
nr  bid  motive  imporied  into  competition;  but  be  regarded  a  61- 
riviiiry  nmong  children  ut  sclmol  as  not  only  a  heiiltliy  thing  in  i" 
but  a  deairahle  utimuUnt  tor  oiher  puqioiten.    No  doubt  gr>?at  dem 
had  recently  been  rnndo  upon  girls  by  the  GoTeroraent,  in  lesj'Ml 
bowiog;  but  they  would  all  ugree  timt  it  would  be  «  (.jjeciallj  iiiili*- 
tunule  thing  if  this  ami  other  brunches  of  domestic  ecmioinr,  » 
importajit  to  girls,  were  left  out  on  account  ol"  overwork.    It  wuiilii  !■ 
better  lo  ciiriall  or  leuve  out  ol"  the  curricnium  olher  .subjectf,  Mill* 
than  to  U'uve  out  the  subjeuta  wiiich  were  of  special  imporiMuce  (ogirit. 
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ffoip  /ar,  and  under  whrit  Conditions,  ought  l/ir  Trnrhiny'J 
JIti/her  SuliJecU  to  form  Part  of  a  Si/ntem  of  SatioHii\ 
Educutiotif     By 'George  KuBBitTtiON,  LL.D. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  ^ranletl  that,  wherever  this  queslionis 
asked  aud  an.swereil  at  the  present  time  in  this  couiitri, 
rejiresentative^  are  to  be  f'uuiid  of  two  0|iiinuiis  diainetncally 
()|j[ii>ebd  to  each  other.    The  one  opinion,  of  which  the  *  Sulur* 
day  Review  '  may  be  taken  a^  a  pronounced  exjKincnt.  is  dial 
in  II  school  meant  for  tlie  labouring  utid  other  poorer  ciits-ie«<'l 
the  coLornunity  only  the  thret  R'a  should  be  taught,  and  iKni 
the  acquirementa  of  the  teacher  in  such  a  scliowl  need  be  ntily 
of  a  limited  and  inexpen^ive  khid.    The  other  opinion  is,  iKat 
to  every  child  born  into  the  country,  whether  rich  or  pour,  aii 
opportunity  should  be  aHurded  by  a  school,  placed  within  » 
reasonable  distance  of  his  home,  of  actpiirinj;  whatever  cuhurif 
his  inborn  talent  may  be  capable  of,  and  doof  sewiiij;  the  StaW 
to  the  utniotit  of  the  ability  piven  him  by  Goil.     Tho^c  wlio 
hold  the  former  opinion  maintain  that  by  introducing'  ihfl 
Teaching  of  what  are  called  higher  subjects  into  scbooU  meant 
for  the  labouring  classes,  you  distract  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  from  what  is  his  proper  work,  aud  bo  deteriorate  the 
({uality  of  the  instruction  giveu  in  llic  essential  sulijects  of 
ceadiug,  writing,  and  ciphering,  while  you  nAix  up  Lopei  aud 
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^bitions  which  ciin  only  at  beet,  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
^gff»,  be  satisfied,  mid  the  disappointment  of  which  in  the  case 
nf  the  great  majority  must  sour  the  temper  and  render  tlicni 
ditcoulenled  with  their  lot  in  life.    And  it  in  added  that  this 
atiiiiilious  aim  in  education  \a  not  only  barren  of  resultfi,  but  ig 
fi, Unwed  out  at  an  expense  to  the  country  which  is  wasteful  and 
iifpiieee,    Thoae  who  hold  the  latter  opinion  maintain  that 
(ly  [ilucinjj;  in  a  school  chiefly  devoted  to  elementary  suhjeitta 
a  imir  of  culture,  capable  ot  giving  inatructioii  in  the  higher 
tinmcliea  also,  not  only  is  the  eli?mentary  instruction  not  dete- 
[iiirsted  but  Improved,  the  intelligence  of  the  children  t;reatly 
i|uiirkcned,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  echuol  raieed.  They  aUo 
l^rt  that  if  the  expenge  he  greater,  the  money  is  well  laid 
I,  and  (hut  there  will  eome  an  ample  return,  not  only  in  the 
ncriil  imprnvenient  of  manners  throughout  the  country,  but 
!t€n  ill  the  material  wealth  wbii:h  the  greater  skill  and  higher 
ijonicdge  of  our  workmen  will  bring  to  us  from  the  fierca 
ruo^le  which  we  mu^t  now  maintain  id  tlie  markets  of  the 
■iirld  against  foreign  competitors. 

It  18  not  to  be  hoped  thai  anything  which  cnn  either  be 
rilten  or  said  will  convince  either  of  these  opposing  parties^ 
Tlie  question,  like  many  others,  will  be  settled  in  the  long  rim 
the  logic  of  events ;  and  a  Scotchman  cuu  have  little 
ubt  on  whose  gide  the  decision  will  be. 
A  further  pretiniiuary  word  aa  to  one  or  two  of  the  terma 
iixl  in  the  tjucstioQ : — 

1 )  A;*  to  the  term  Elementary  School.     \o  such  term  is 
lown  in  Scotland.'    Before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
of  18(2  there  were  parish  vtchooU,    These  have  now  become 
LpuWiL'  Kchoola,  and  the  tt^ndency  of  the  Code,  in  consequence 
Hh  ltd  system  of  payment  by  what  are  called  retiults,  must  be 
PMconline  the  attention  of  the  teacher  chiefly  to  elementary 
"ibjeuls,   and   such    cognate   ones    as    English,  domestic 
LlSODoniy,  and  physical  geography,  which  can  he  taught  con- 
j^BDicntly  in  classes  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  Code  tends  to  ex- 
^iidc  from  the  public  school  those  higher  subjecta  which  lead 
Jirtfdiy  to  the  university,  the  Code  is  going  directly  in  the 
'^tli  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  which,  in  clause  67,  pro- 
H<i«s  '  that  due  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  Scotch  Education 
■'^ejxirtment  that  the  standard  of  eduction  which  now  exists 
B^lie  public  schools  shall  not  be  luwereil,  and  that,  us  far  aa 

■  There  ii  in  Mr.  Fornlpr'j  Aot  o(  1M70  no  dtfliiiilion  of  olcroc'litnry  e'lucft- 
■^S*  ;  iicir  luiy  (lu-Hc.t  alateuient  either  of  the  o^e  or  of  the  «ibjei;l«  which 
It  >A  lucAUt  to  extJ^rid.  Thi«  defin^tiDD  ^^vud  (S4H:Iiun  !))  uf  un  el>,'fiitfDlHr/ 
"^■icil  luni*  upon  [lie  tee  fliiit  uiiiy  Ih.'  I'liarKed  lolbe  —  Itpyort  tka 
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pn!>sihle,  its  Iii<rh  a  standard  shall  be  maintained  In  all  tehaii 
ins/ttcttd  by  the  said  di-parlment.' 

It  is  most  pertinent  to  aslc  here,  what  standard  of  eductvlion 
did  exist  in  the  parish  schools  ?  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  tliil 
that  standard  was  in  reality  a  low  one.    Let  ine  picture  whii 
it  was — alas  !  nearly  forty  years  ago — in  the  parish  scIkhA  in 
which  I  was  myself  partly  educated.    In  one  large  rnoin 
fathered  about  one  hundred  children,  at  various  stages  uf  )mi- 
gress,  under  the  care  of  the  ttacber,  who  was  a  distitiguiBM 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Among  these  xm 
always  five  or  six  who  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  uniTpniiy. 
Their  poverty  genfrally  required  that  they  should  fit  them- 
selves to  take  a  bursary.    AV'hat  preparatiou  did  this  deuiaail? 
This.    They  read  through  the  ordinary  Latin  authors,  or  suco 
parts  of  them  as  are  usually  prescribed,  viz,  Caesar,  Oi'ti, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Livy.    They  wrot«  Turners  '  Grammaliral 
Exercises,'  Mair's  '  Introduction,' parts  i.  and  ii.  of  Arnniii's 
'  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose,"  besides  writing  all  the  versi"ii' 
prescribed  by  the  famous  Melvin,  of  Aberdeen  Granimai 
School.    In  Greek  they  read  Xenophon,  part  of  Daliei* 
'  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora.'  and,  in  Mathematics,  they  diJ 
the  first  five  hooks  of  Euclid  and  a  part  of  (he  sixth,  with 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.    Nor  did  they  finalir 
leave  school  when  tliey  went  to  the  university.     As  regularly 
as  the  winter  session  ended  they  returned,  iifter  a  brief  holiday, 
to  (heir  old  seats  beside  the  master's  desk,  and  there  preporeJ 
under  his  eye  for  the  work  of  the  following  session.  Theif 
attendance  at  school  ceased,  in  fact,  only  when  they  had  reachvil 
the  dignity  of  A.M.  of  Aberdeen  University. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  teacher's  atleution  was  chiefly  oc- 
cu])ied  with  these.  Nothing  could  be  frirther  from  the  f*ct. 
They  were  the  bright  boys  of  the  parish,  and  needeil  hilli' 
help  from  a  teacher.  AVhen  an  occasional  difficulty  occurre<!. 
Ihey  turned  to  him.  He  solved  it,  and  they  plodded  on  tWir 
way.  Besides,  they  were  ever  ready  to  take  a  class,  and  m 
help  the  teacher  in  the  general  work  of  the  school.  And  il 
the  teacher  at  any  time  fell  111,  '  the  oillegeners,'  as  the  Uni- 
versity men  were  called,  ma^Je  their  appearance  without  any 
bidding,  and  quietly  carried  on  the  work  of  the  school. 

Some  may  say  that  the  state  of  things  I  describe  was  one 
called  into  existence  by  the  beneficent  agency  of  the  Ditk 
Bequest.  Not  so.  For  special  reasons,  the  teacher  did  uol 
share  in  the  benefits  of  that  noble  fund.  The  Dick  Bequcsi. 
in  fact,  did  not  create,  but  most  judiciously  upheld,  an  edu- 
cational state  of  things  previously  existing,    '  The  trusleci," 
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the  visitor.  Professor  Laurie,  '  simply  made  use  of  customs 
"j-  lecogfiised,  and  of  forces  alrentiy  in  operation.  The 
Teswh  of  their  work  ivaa  to  cmsoHJate  these  forces,  and  to 
tlirect  energies  which,  under  jiressure  of  hical  nrccssitiea,  had 
alrpudy  set  in  a  certain  direction.  Without  the  University  of 
AlieMeeD,  its  system  of  bursaries  and  it-s  cheap  education,  thf! 
Kerjuesi  couM  have  accomplished  comparatively  little.  There 
dould  have  been  no  standard  up  to  which  they  could  have 
H'orkeil,  and  there  would  have  been  no  teachers  capable  of 
limng  the  work  which  has  been  and  still  is  reijuired  of 
llieni.' 

But  the  educational  benefit  was  not  confined  to  the  few  who 
wen  taught  the  higher  branches.  The  learning  of  these  fuw 
toivened,  as  it  were,  the  whole  parish  with  a  certain  educa- 
tional and  intellectual  zeal.  All  within  it  followed  their  career 
it  the  university  with  a  loiing  inlercst.  When  they  came 
bacit,  they  were  inviVed  out  by  the  farmers  and  the  minister, 
and  had  to  rehearse  all  their  experiences,  give  an  account  of 
tlie  lirofesaors,  and  explain  any  new  methods  which  had  been 
nJupted  in  the  diffu'jinn  of  the  hi-rher  knowledge.  And,  when 
the  Simpson  Prize  of  70/,  was  gained  by  Jamie  .Stewart,  there 
ivn*  ni>t  a  ploughman  in  the  parish  but  felt  as  if  he  had  a  share 
iu  the  honour. 

Itiit  what  of  the  ordinary  subjecta  ?    I  unhesitatingly 
«werl  that,  for  every  purpose  of  education,  they  were  better 
tmight  than  they  are  now.     And  this  chiefly  because  at  an 
Mrly  age  iiiuch  greater  time  was  given  to  reading.  The 
►chooU  lit  present  sulfer  from  over-inspection.    Children  are 
iiijpected  in  every  year  of  their  progress.    The  ability  to  spell, 
w/tidi  with  ordinary  instruction  will  come  about  the  age  of 
tweivc,  is  insisted  on  at  every  stage  of  the  child's  school  career. 
■U  the  age  of  eight  he  must  be  able  to  spell  without  error  a 
itnk  of  64  pnges;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  must  he  able  to 
'fcil  a  book  of  192  pages;  and  so  on.    The  consequence  of 
•his  Tegulation  is  that  the  teacher  chooses  as  small  a  reading- 
hoolt  as  [Kissible.  and  that,  whereas  in  former  times  at  the  age 
"f  ten  the  child's  ability  to  read  and  to  comprehend  far  outran 
''is    ability  to  spell  the  anomalies  of  the  English  language, 
i;»vv    the  time  of  the  child  is  wasted  in  prematurely  forcing 
''inn    to  sjvell  every  word  of  as  small  and  us  easy  a  readiug- 
l*w>W  as  the  inspector  can  he  induced  to  accept.    1  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  children  ;  but  I  ven- 
^''e  to  say  that  if  the  public  knew  the  amount  of  corporal 
puT^ishment  and  detention  inflicted  on  children  of  eight  and 
"'Qe  years  of  age,  and  even  on  those  in  the  infant  department. 
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\a  order  tliat  they  may  pns3  the  Inspector,  a  very  speedy  slnj 
would  be  put  to  the  present  system. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not;  there  can  be  no  dnuUu 
to  the  high  standard  of  eductitlon  whidi  existed  in  such 
schools  of  Scothmd  as  I  havp  endenvimred  to  describf ; 
and  the  Act  of  1872  provides  not  only  that  this  standard 
'shall  not  be  lowered,'  but 'that,  as  far  as  possible,  as  hi^b 
u  standard  shall  be  inuintained  i'k  all  gchooU  inapected  bylla 
said  Depnrtmfiit,' 

(2)  A  word  as  to  the  term.  Higher  Subjects, 

By  some  this  term  is  used  to  signify  those  subjects  whirfi 
qualify  for  entrance  to  the  university;  by  others  it  is  uwmI  i.j 
signify  subjects  more  advanced  than  ortlinary  reading,  writing, 
and  urithmetie,  as  required  in  the  Sxth  Standard.  The  Code 
avoids  the  use  of  the  term,  and  calls  the  10  such  subjt^^laot 
the  ICnglish  Code  and  the  14  of  the  Scotch  Code  by  th» 
colourless  epithet  '  Specific  Subjects  of  Secular  Inijtructifiu.' 
It  would  avoid  confusion  if  the  term  Higher  Subjects  wew 
limited  to  those  which  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  university, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  subjects  whii'li 
the  Cramers  of  the  Act  of  1872  had  in  view  when  the  worJi 
were  inserted  '  that  due  care  shnll  be  taken  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  that  the  standard  nf  edueatioo  wliicli 
now  exists  in  the  public  schools  shall  not  he  lowered.' 

Having  made  these  preliiiuniiry  observations,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  question,  '  How  far  and  under  what  condi- 
tions ought  the  teaching  of  higher  nubjects  in  eleuieiilitt^ 
schools  to  form  part  of  a  system  of  oational  education  ? ' 

The  question  '  how  far '  I  answer,  not  only  in  the  spirit  nf 
the  tradition  of  Scottinh  education  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  but  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Am  fpf 
1872,  that  no  limit  need  be  hxed  save  such  as  the  requirr- 
ments  of  the  university  naturally  impose. 

To  the  question  under  '  what  conditions'  I  answer: — 

(1)  That  security  be  taken  that  the  teacher  1m?  qualiliL-d 
to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  subjects  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  willing  to  examine  the  pupils  of  the  schiwls. 

(2)  That  security  be  taken  that  those  who  exaniinc  in 
these  subjects  be  qualified  tor  the  duty  they  undertake. 

(3 )  That  adequate  encouragement  be  given  to  at  least  on* 
school  in  every  district  which  maintains  the  high  '  staiidanl 
education '  fiirmorly  existing. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Code,  we  firiJ 
14  specific  MubjectB  placed  side  by  cide  on  equal  terms  nf 
encouragement,  viz.  mathematics,   English,    Latin,  Greek, 
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erman,  niochanW,  clipmiatry,  animal  physiology,  light  and 
tiX,  magneiiam  and  elertricity,  physicul  geography,  botany, 
JiHiiefitic  economv-    Of  these  14  any  child  from  the  Fourth, 
filth,  iiiid  Sixth  Standards  may  he  presented  in  twi' ;  any  pu|iil 
who  liaM  passed  the  Sixlh  Stand3.rd,  in  thref.    The  paymenl 
I     fiireach  pass  is  4*.,  so  tlial.  a  tliild  in  the  Fourth,  Kit^h,  and 
Sixth  Standards  may  by  speclfiu  fiubjects  earn  ibr  the  scbwl 
^p.8t. ;  and  one  H-lio  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  \'2*.  The 
^  mat'o'i'i'i  grant  thut  can  be  eiirneil  by  sliiiidard  wrjrk  in  tlie 
juvenile  ih'piirtineiit  for  each  child  is  19».  ^d.  in  the  fullowing 
funiSi  via;.  4*.  for  attendance,  U.  for  singing,  and  l.i.  6(/.  for 
cwelleiit  disciphne,  2s,  for  inlelhgcnce,  2<.  for  history  and 
(jcography,  and  3a.  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  or 
j^iirtthmetic — in  ail  ISs.  6d.    The  child  who  can  take  siiccess- 
^■'fiilly  tivo  specitic  »^<d)jei!ts  adds  to  ihi-i  sum  Sx.,  making  in  nil 
psnible  'ATx,  Gil.,  attainable  by  u  cbihl  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
^^nr  Sixth  Standard,  while  '22t.        is  the  maximum  atlainablc 
W  a  pupil  who  lias  passed  the  Sixth  Standai'd  ;  for  while  such 
jijiupil  may  «aiii  1'^^.  hy  speuific  auhjecl.s,  he  no  longer  earns 
the  9».  payable  for  rewding.  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
1^    On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  as  if  ample  encourage- 
^^ent  were  held  out  to  schools  passing  their  pupils  in  the 
'peeific  subjects.    Andthi«.  nn  ihtubt,  is  true.    We  nnist  bear, 
however,  constantly  in  mind  that  '  specific  '  subject  does  not 
necesiariiy  mean  '  higher  '  subject  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 
J'choois  being  to  a  large  extent  judged  by  the  amount  of  the 
p^ant  they  earn,  the  teacher  naturally  searches  the  Fourth 
■Vhedule  for  siieh  subjects  as  can  he  most  easdy  taught,  and 
especially  for  such  subjects  as  can  be  taught  in  classes.  And, 
accorilingly,  we  finil  that  the  favourite  subjects  arc  English, 
domestic  economy,  and  physical  geography.    Last  year,  of 
4-l,3tffi  scholars  presented  in  specific  subjects  in  (jcinland, 
3*4,018  were  presented  in  English,  19,071  in  domestic  economy, 
IS,  1U2  in  phvuical  geography,  while  only  5,(t27  were  presented 
in   Latin,  and  2,138  in  mutbeniatics,  the  number  presented  la 
(l*"«3ek  being  so  insignificant  as  not  to  he  thought  worthy  of 
enumeration  in  the  lleport  of  the  Committee  of  Council.'  Of 
bose  who  took  Latin,  only  5SG  reached  the  stage  of  being 
to  master  the  First  Bixik  of  Ca>sar,  while  in  mathematics, 
•Wly  145  were  able  to  jmss  in  algebra  to  quadratic  equations 

Pontine),  Euclid  I.,  II.  and  111.,  and  elements  of  mensura- 
X.    And  it  is  to  he  observed  that  this  is  the  highest  stage  of 
'  Ai  juige  IQfl  o(  the  ,\pfB>nilix  I  liinl  tlmf.  th«  lotal  numlier  preseiiti-d  in 
''*^g1i  WAS  'JCl,  and  dtaal  <il  cliiac  'ii  had  ri;uclied  ttie  ibinl  fit '  Vitu  UiMik  ut 
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atlninraent  for  winch  the  Government  at  present  hoMa  nul 
any  encimriigemcnt.  It  is  true  that  from  euch  pan»h  td 
{Hiblin  Echools  as  thocie  of  Koslin  and  Lockerbie,  pupiU  Ktil 
come  up  who  are  able  to  pass  the  university  entrance  exaim 
nation  for  the  Three  Years' Course ;  but  such  training  i*  en' 
tirely  due  to  the  zeal,  al>ilitj,  and  self-denial  of  the  tesehcr, 
who  receives  no  encouragement  whatever  from  the  Government 
for  work  like  this. 

Here  the  question  may  be  asked  of  me. '  Would  you  thai 
excise  these  comparatively  easy  subjecte  from  the  Fourth 
Schedule  ? "  I  answer,  No.  More  than  this,  as  domcstie 
economy  is  now  im])erative  on  all  >firl«  who  take  specific  sulf- 
jecta,  I  would  make  a  correapondinj;  subject,  laws  of  hcalilj 
and  wealth,  imi>erative  on  lioys,  and  English  literature  im- 
perative on  both  boys  and  girls,  as  a  second  subject.  En^liak 
composition  has  to  be  taught  to  those  in  the  Fifth  and  Siiifc 
Standards.  The  great  difficulty  the  teacher  encounter*  'a 
that  the  children  never  hear  at  home  goixl  English  spukm. 
It  ie  an  advantage,  then,  not  ouly  from  this  but  from  many 
points  of  view,  that  these  chUdren  should,  year  by  year,  store 
up  in  their  memory  two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  the  highwt 
tliought  and  richest  expression  which  our  ]ioets  afford. 

Ah  tor  the  higher  or  universilv  subjects,  no  one  ought tnbl 
cneoumged  to  take  them  unless  he  or  she  have  manifolll 
special  gilts  for  them.  The  rjuestion  as  to  how  the  tcachitijj 
of  them  is  to  be  encouri^ed  I  will  answer  immediately. 

Of  the  three  conditions  under  which  tlie  teaching  of  hid'M 
Bubjeets  ought  to  be  placed,  the  first  1  laid  down  was  tliM 
security  be  taken  that  the  teacher  be  qualified  to  give  instruo 
tioii  in  them. 

It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true,  that  no  such  eccuHlr  i 
at  present  taken  by  the  Oovernmeiit.  While  a  teacher  mui 
undergo  a  regular  course  of  training  and  pass  rigid  examins 
tions  before  he  can  receive  the  certificate  entitling  him  tog^vi 
iniitruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  may,  s 
soon  as  he  receives  that  certificate,  proceed  to  teach,  withou 
further  inquiry  reganiing  his  quidifications.  any  or  all  of*  tin 
higher  subjects  contained  in  the  Fourth  Schedule.  If  it  bi 
seriously  meant  that  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  Latin,  Frencli 
chemiatry,  or  any  such  subject,  the  first  requisite  is  to  mt 
it  that  the  master  or  mistress  has  not  only  a  ttinattering  but: 
full  knowledge  of  the  subjet:t  to  be  taught.  No  teacher  ougb 
to  be  alh'wed  to  present  pupils  in  specific  subjects  unlea  b 
have  given  evidence  by  a  university  degree,  or  by  a  Bptcil 
examination,  of  possessing  the  knowledge  requisite  for  teach 
ing  that  subject.    The  university  degree,  indeed,  covers  oni 
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f  the  14  specific  subjects;  and  a  npecial  examiiiatioD 
I  be  required  even  of  gradiiatea  who  undertake  to  teach 
ench,  German,  chemistry,  animal  physiolugy,  or  botany, 
mrked  contrast  witli  the  conduct  of  the  Education  Depart- 
iBt  in  this  respect  that  of  tlie  Dick  liuiiucat  Trustees,  who 
}uire  even  those  who  hold  a  degree  to  pass  a  qualifying  ex- 
lination  before  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Trust. 
"he  :ekoolinaster  in  the  he)/  of  the  whiilr  jiosition,'  saya  their 
litOT,  'and  by  direcling  tlieir  attention  to  his  qualificattonB 
the  first  instance  the  Trustees  auticipated  and  removed  all 
iher  difficulties.' 

(The  second  condition  laid  down  woiJ  tliat  Becurity  he  taken 
(those  who  examine  in  tlie  liigher  subjects  are  qualified  for 
work  they  undertake.  It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true, 
ut  110  such  spcurity  is  at  present  taken  by  the  Educiitloii 
kpartment.  fl.M.  Inspector  is,  at  present,  supposed  to  be 
ntlified  to  exutuiiie  in  any  or  all  of  tlie  14  subjects  of  the 
Wrth  Schedule.  He  may  have  been  a  distinguished  Wrangler, 
nil  io  the  presumption  may  be  that  most  of  his  timt'  ha,-*  been 
ma  to  mathematics:  and  that  even  hii»  Latin  quantities  and 
ireek  accents  may  be  a  little  shaky;  nevertheless,  in  the 
inguage  of  Scnplure,  'all  tliing>4  come  alike  to  all'  H.M. 
Dtpectors.  Gi-eck,  German,  cheinislry,  botany,  domestic 
CMiomy,  with  its  mysteries  of  washing  and  cooking,  arc  all 
appised  to  be  known  by  one  wonderful  man,  of  whom,  in 
imneetion  with  the  Fourth  Sehedule,  it  may  be  said,  as  was 
aid  of  Whewell,  that  'science  is  hia  forte,  and  omniscience  his 
oible.' 

.The  easier  or  class  specific  subjects,  such  as  English  litera- 
,  I  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  to  be 
and  rejiorted  upon  at  their  annual  visit.  But  for 
er  suhject.s  1  would  have  an  annual  examination  held 
lirougliout  the  whole  country  at  one  lime  by  printed  papers, 
lent  out  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  This  examination  might  be  held  by  H.M. 
Inapeciora,  to  each  of  whom  might  be  assigned  such  special 
lubject  as  he  was  known  to  be  well  acquainted  with.  Or,  as  I 
would  prefer,  the  examination  might  be  held  in  connection 
oilh  the  Local  Examinations,  now  held  by  all  the  four  univer- 
lOAf*  of  Scotland,  the  universities  being  required  to  report  the 
result  to  the  Education  Department,  One  great  advantage  of 
tliig  latter  arrangement  would  be  that  it  would  bring  the  home 
influsnce,  so  to  speak,  of  each  university  to  bear  upon  all  the 
JchoolB  within  its  own  district.  The  centralising  tendency  ia 
edutation  is  already  too  strong,  and  whatever  would  tend  to 
t  IB  a  counterpoise  to  this  influence  ought  to  be  welcomed 
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by  every  lover  of  his  eountrj',  even  if  the  Dcpartmenlal  worV' 
inp  of  the  tnftchinery  were  not  so  smooth  as  officials  migbl 
desire. 

The  third  condition  laid  down  was  that  Buffinient  encoan|c»' 
meiit  be  given  to  at  least  one  school  in  each  diairici  whid 
niniiitains  *  the  standard  of  education'  fnrmerly  existing.  Liai 
year  grant*  amounting  to  328,297/.  9.!,  'id.  were  paid  for  pila- 
italion  in  Scotland.  Of  this  sum  10,641/.  18*.  8f/.  was  ptij 
for  special  subjects.  The  greater  part  of  this,  however,  went 
for  the  eaj^ier  or  class  subjects  of  English.  doine«tlp  econorov, 
&c.  For  L:ttin,  not  1. ()()()/,  in  all  whs  piiid  ;  and  of  thii  (or 
the  tliiiil  or  'First  Book  of  t'lesnr '  sla<;e  not  101)/.  For 
French  about  400/.  in  all  was  paid  ;  and  of  thi^  not  40/,  for  tlit 
third  or  '  easy  French  Book  '  stage.  For  malJietnatic«  not 
400/.  was  paid  ;  and  of  this  not  30/,  for  the  lliini  or  '  TliiH 
Book  of  Euclid"  stage.  For  Greek,  German,  chemistry,  &r,, 
the  sum  paid  wns  an  insignificant  that  it  is  not  tbousbt  wurtb 
while  to  give  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
means  of  ascertaining  w  hat  it  was.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facia  that  the  encouragemem 
given  at  present  by  the  Education  Department  to  the  hijthft 
Bubjects  is  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  The  fact  is  that  the  svfUftn 
of  payment  for  individual  pasties  is  r\m\t  inapplicable  to  ihf 
teaching  of  the  higher  subjects.  While  it  is  much  to  lit 
desired  lhal  in  every  parish  or  district  the  two  or  three  who 
may  have  the  ability  should  also  have  the  opportunity  of  die 
higlier  learning,  those  who  have  not  this  ability  ougtit  in  ni 
way  to  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  higlier  suhjeot*.  Tbe 
(jucstiou  asked  ought  to  be  not  bo  much,  how  many  tiitK 
passed  y  but,  generally,  is  the  teacher  mainluiuiug  he  tiiii 
standard  of  education  in  a  satisfactory  ind  worthy  manner?  If 
tliis  question  he  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
examiners  in  higher  subjects — whether  these  be  her  MajwtT  " 
Inspectors  or  the  Universities — a  special  grant  ought  to  be 
made  to  that  school.  It  has  been  Huggcstcd  tome  that  «e 
have  a  precedent  for  such  a  grant  in  .Article  1 9D  of  the  Cmle, 
which  makes  a  special  grant  to  schools  in  thinlv-peoplcd  di*' 
tricts.  If  the  priiiciplc  for  which  I  contend  be  granted,  th 
details  will  easily  l)e  arranged,  the  experience  of  the  DicJs  Bo 
quest  Trustees  being  amply  sufficient  to  suggest  all  tlml 
necessary. 

'  Fmm  pa^  106  of  the  Appendii  to  Ibe  llBporl  I  gsltjur  tb»i  nnX  itt 
ull  w(w  pnH  for  Oreck  ;  ancl  uf  tins  sum  not  8(.  lor  Ibc  third  or  ■  Fim  ■ 
ot  lht>  Arinbosis '  sta^e.    For  Cbemiatr;  not  ISI.  mw  paid  ;  and  of  thu  not 
for  tba  Uiiid  stage. 


By  George  Rubertson,  LI..D. 


It  ha*  hitherto  been  generally  assumed  that  ancli  arrftnge- 
mcDl~'*  are  only  reijiiired  in  country  districts.    *  High  Schottls," 
gays  (lie  viaitiir  for  the  Dick  Bequest, '  with  biiraariea  attached 
to  th^m,  will  6uflice  for  Uiwn  children.'    ]  think  it  u  wiser 
kiintoD  which  would  make  every  greal  school  in  a  town  a 
Bentre  of  higher  influence  in  education.  The  towns  have  been 
|B).-glect(.'d  for  a  hundred  year^,  and  the  zeal  for  education 
which  exists  in  the  country  districts  requires  yet  to  be  created 
in  them.     The  brighter  ynutbs  ought  not  to  be  drafted  olf.  but 
left  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  fchool.    That  the  8v§tem  of 
bursaries  is  not  of  it^ieif  sufficient,  is  attested  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
MacCarthy,  Head  Master  of  King  Edw&i-d's  Middle  8chool, 
Bimiinghaiu,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Birmini^liam 
School  Board,    '  My  experience,'  says  Mr.  MHcCarthy,  ■  is 
that  fri.f(uently  this  process  of  removing  a  cliild  from  an  ele- 
mentary school  to  a  secondary  school,  simply  because  he  shows 
%  capacity  for  higher  training  than  the  three  K.'s,  without  re- 
gard to  his  adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  a  secondary  school 
and  the  careers  for  which  ihe  secondary  school  is  a  training,  is 
a  real  blunder.'    Mr.  MacCarthy  concludes  his  letter  by  say- 
ing :  '  He  Avho  would  exclude  secondary  subjects  from  elemen- 
|tary  schools  is  simply  robbing  the  children  of  their  national 
^irlhrighl,  which  is,  I  maintain,  the  right  to  receive  the  best 
inslruction  suited  to  their  needs,  capacities,  and  future  pm- 
spect*,  which  can  be  given  them  during  the  years  which  can  be 
spared  from  labour,' 

A  countryman  of  John  Knox  could  have  given  no  more  dis- 
tinct utterance  on  the  subject  than  this  citizen  ol  Birmingham, 
wliere  I  have  met  men  in  high  social  jiosition  who  had  re- 
ceived uo  other  education  than  that  which  they  had  received 
in  the  Sunday  Bchool,  and  who  valued  it  as  those  only  can  do 
who  have  known  what  the  want  of  it  is. 

1  liave  said  that  the  contest  between  the  two  parties  bb  tfl 
what  the  education  in  the  elementary  school  should  be  is 
ft  contest  which  only  will  be  decided  by  the  logic  of  events. 
It  is  significant,  however,  of  what  that  decision  will  be,  that 
democratic  Birmingham  sounds  so  clear  a  note  of  progress. 


On  i/ie  Same. 

By  Sir  George  Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L,,  M.P. 

rpHIS  question  comes  home  very  especially  to  the  feelings 
X  of  Scotchmen,  for  1  think  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in 
t  days  the  Scotch  system  of  national  educatioD  comprised 
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R  complete  course,  including  wliat  were  then  consi(]ered  to  Ue 
the  higher  suhjecls.     Our  parish  r^diwls  were  not  more  ele- 
mentary schools,  hut  carried  pronusing  bovs  much  higher,  lu 
those  days,  in  truth,  educnlion  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  stages — the  parish  iind  burgh  schools — which.beginoiDg 
at  the  beginning,  took  up  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  what  wc 
call  secondary  education;  and  thf'  universittca.  which,  comiit^ 
K)wer  down  than  is  the  habit  at  present,  and  taking  boy^  at  a 
younger  age,  received  boya  and  men  from  the  local  ecliools  and 
completed  their  education.    Knowledge  i»  now  niore  varieil 
and  extended,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civili-ed  woriil 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  education  into  three  stages,  in  elementary 
schooU,  secondary  schools,  and  universiues  or  higher  pmfw. 
siona!  schools.     So  far  as  my  experience  of  my  own  country 
goes  I  should  say  that  in  Scotland  we  are  not  quite  so  detii-ieat 
in  the  means  of  secondary  education  as  is  sometimes  supfiosciL 
The  burgh  schools  of  Fife  are.  I  think,  good,  and  have  turned 
out  excellent  men ;  and  the  higher  departments  of  moat  of  our 
burgh  schools  are,  I  believe,  quite  capable  of  carrying  educa* 
tion  to  the  point  where  the  nniversiticn  tiilto  it  up.     liul  even 
in  these  schools  tlicri-  is  a  want  of  the  means  of  teaching  the 
more  modem  sciences  and  technical  arts.    And  in  the  country 
districts  there  is  undoubtedly  a  hiatus  which  did  not  exist  before. 
Now  that  elementary  education  is  more  universal  than  ever  it 
was  before,  and,  wilh  an  increase  of  jH>pulation,  our  public  ele- 
mentary schools  arc  crowded  with  scholars,  the  Kducattuu 
Department  have  judged — rightly,  as  I  think — that  it  would 
not  do  to  encourage  masters,  charged  with  the  elementary 
teaching  of  these  masses  of  scht)lttrs,  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  and  attention,  as  some  of  them  did  in  former  days,  tii  the 
higher  education  of  a  few  select  boys  in  subjectj^  which  ari-  now 
somewhat  out  of  date  and  effete;  for  to  pennit  this  would  in- 
volve a  risk  that  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  many  might  he 
sacrificf^  to  the  advancement  of  a  few. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  result  certainly  is  to  leave  a  gap 
in  our  system  of  education  ns  regards  these  country  diiitricts. 
Young  men  of  promise  have  not  there  tbe  same  facilities  for 
being  highly  instructed,  or  parsed  on  to  the  universities,  that 
they  had  before.  So  far,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  tva\  grievance 
and  a  real  want,  and  1  much  sympathise  with  the  patriotic  mtn 
who  have  been  striving  to  supply  that  want  in  Scotland  ;  though 
1  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  those  of  them  who  would 
get  over  the  difficulty  either  by  re- introducing  higher  subjects 
in  the  elementary  schools,  or  by  taking,  for  the  purposes  of 
ral  higher  education  in  considerable  centres,  fumU  dedi- 
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Mled  to  the  elementary  edui:ation  of  the  poor  in  particular 
lualities. 

To  deal  with  the  subject  generally,  and  not  from  a  Scotch 
[loiiit  of  view  only,  I  should  say  that  even  if  the  teachers  of 
inir  elementary  schools  were  capable  of  tpaching  tlioroL)^hly 
liigher  (nibjwts  of  a  modem  and  iifeful  type,  it  would  not  be 
(Iciirulle  tiiat  they  should  do  so,  for  the  reason  which  I  have 
•Ireiulv  given — the  dnnger  that  the  interests  of  the  many  might 
he  MC'iificed.  As  matter  of  fact,  too,  the  vast  mujoriiy  of  our 
elementary  teachers  have  no  great  qualificatious  to  teach  these 
liigliLT  Fuhjecla. 

Un  the  other  hand,  while  I  would  not  att«mpt  the  complete 
Miching  of  higher  subjects  in  these  schnols,  1  am  quite  in  favour 
of  llie  present  practice  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
eueuuragcs  tciichers  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  and  boys  to 
isiirn  a  certain  modicum  of  these  higher  subjects.    It  would  be 
veiT  hard  that  boys  who  have  well  mastered  the  three  li's  at 
"N  early  age  shouhl  he  wholly  debarred  from  any  further  ad- 
vance during  the  rest  of  their  school  career.    I  do  not  pledge 
nivself  to  the  details  of  the  present  system,  but  I  quite  differ 
fr'iin  these  who  seek  to  throw  ridicule  on  what  is  called  a 
niuitteriiiji  of  knowleilf;e  of  higher  subjects  got  up  to  satisfy 
ilie  requirements  of  the  Department.    Certainly  I  tliink  that 
a  smattering  of  the  classics,  aa  they  are  usually  taught,  or 
may  say  of  any  strange  language  whatever,  is  very  useless 
any  boy  or  man  who  iii  to  earn  his  living  in  his  own  country 
in  any  of  the  English-speaking  countries;  there  is  enough 
of  knowledge  and  literature  in  the  English  language  for  the 
lives  of  most  people.     But  I  do  think  that  a  smattering  of  that 
liuowledgc  which  mav  enable  us  belter  to  see  and  understand 
the  things  and  the  facts  of  nature  around  us  is  in  the  highest 
degree  useful;  both  as  making  a  man  a  more  intelligent  being, 
capable  of  realising  and  enjoying  his  own  life  and  the  life  around 
him,  and  as  serving  to  give  to  tliose  who  have  a  talt'nt  and 
calling  for  such  subjects  that  taste  and  sample  of  tbeui  which 
may  lead  them  onwards  when  otherwine  they  would  never  have 
made  a  beginning.     In  this  view  I  think  that  a  smattering  of 
physical  geography,  and  natural  history,  and  chemistry,  and 
the  science  of  common  things,  is  useful  and  advantageous  m  the 
highest  degree.    I  only  wish  that  we  of  the  older  genertliim 
had  had  a  smattering  of  such  things  in  onr  youth — ^perlia|is  many 
of  us  would  not  have  gone  through  life  so  bliudfuhled  aa  we 
Jiavc.     Of  languages  bejoiul  our  own  I  would  only  teach  the 
ere  Latin  roots,  and  the  process  by  which  so  much  of  our 
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language  is  derived  from  tliem;  for  the  rest,  I  would  rotifin* 
tlie  elementary  schools  to  prncticnl  leaching  of  the  natural 
things  and  processes  around  us. 

Proposing,  then,  as  I  do,  Ui  exclude  fruni  the  elementarr 
schools  everything  hut  what  is  called  a  sinntltTintf  of  higher 
Buhjects,  and  vet  desiring  tomnkii  the  nirire  thorough  teaenina; 
of  higher  Bnbjects  part  of  ouraysteni  of  national  education,  per- 
haps I  may  he  permitted  to  go  on  to  explain  how  I  wiiuld  h»?e 
these  subjects  taught.  That  is,  in  fact,  Irencliing  ii(Min  the 
question  whether  our  secondary  sehools  should  he  part  of  the 
general  system  of  national  educntion,  and  subject  to  public 
eupervision  and  inspection.  But  the  two  questions  run  so  moi;h 
into  one  another  that  it  i«  hardly  jiossible  to  keep  them  ap»n. 
The  point  to  he  decided  is  whether  in  these  matters  free  trade 
in  private  hands  or  a  general  public  system  is  the  best.  Now. 
no  doubt  in  most  things  in  this  free  country  we  find  tlmt  free 
enlerpriae  answem  best;  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  mrt 
some  exceptions.  The  I'ost-ofBcc  and  Telegraph  are  bettw 
and  more  cheaply  managed  under  public  officers  than  if 
left  to  unrestricted  private  competitors;  and  in  Scotlawl 
at  least  we  have  given  the  preference  to  a  public  systcia 
80  far  OS  regards  our  elementary  and  most  of  our  burgh 
flchools.  In  almoxt  all  other  countries,  both  in  Kuropc  aitd  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  public  system  has  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  higher  in!<Iriiction.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  judge  fully  of  the  results  in  the  ditlereiit  countries  of 
Europe — we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  many  of  them 
the  8yste[n  is  very  successful;  and  if  iii  France— that  eountrv 
of  ultra- officialism  and  red-tajie — it  is,  perhaps,  Romewliai  Bliir 
and  over-uniform,  I  heard  no  such  comjilaints  in  America, 
where  the  public  higher  srliools  seem  to  give  very  general  sati*- 
faction,  and  have  produced,  as  you  know,  very  great  results. 

For  my  part  I  believe  that  if  in  this  ciuinlry  all  places 
were  as  energetic  and  progressive  as  Edinburgh  in  regard  Ia 
education,  there  might  be  little  need  to  interfere.  There  i» 
here,  I  understand,  much  very  excellent  education;  but  Edin- 
burgh is  in  this  resjicct  exceptional.  It  i.s  not  the  same  in  tXl 
places;  there  are  modem  '  Dotheboys  Halls,' and  many  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  and  middle  dassei 
which  arc  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  Parents  really  have  no  op- 
portunity of  judging,  and  do  not  know  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion their  children  are  getting  till  the  6nished  article  is  turned 
out  and  found  not  to  be  finished  in  any  good  sense  at  all.  I 
must  say,  then,  I  much  incline  to  follow  the  example  of  othw 
couutriea,  and  to  bring  the  secoadary  education  of  our  duldxen 
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onder  supervision  and  inspection.  I  would  not  shut  out  pri- 
vate effort  stihjoct  to  tliis  inspection,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
a  m'>re  complete  syst^rn  of  public  schools  under  the  supervisiun 
ot"  Ibe  local  autliorilies. 

As  to  Ibe  means  by  wliicb  this  might  be  attiune<l  I  fear 
»e  enn  hanlly  bope  that  iu  the  present  sliite  of  jiublic  opinion 
I     the  State  Treasury  will  largely  aid  secondarv  schools,  as  in 
iillier  countries.     Perhaps  it  is  hardly  desirable  that  it  should 
W  8n.    Perhaps  it  is  euoujjb  that  things  should  be  put  on  the 
fixiting  on  whieli  they  have  been  put  in  Scotland  by  a.  recent 
Act.  which  I  had  mueli  pleasure  in  assisting  to  pass— viz.  thai 
while  elementai-y  education  receives  assistance  both,  from  the 
Sute  and  from  rates,  it  is  permitted  to  assist  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  schiKds  front  the  ra.tea  at  the  dUcretion  of 
riie  rate|iByers.    Tlits  ehtmld,  it  seerna  to  me,  sutKce  fiir  the 
f'i(isideral)le  towns,  and  they  nwist  blame  themselves  if  their 
l)argh  schools  are  starved  and  inefficient,  or  delicient  in  the 
inea-ns  of  teaching  modem  sclcncea  and  arts.    Such  sphools 
Hre    for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  ;  and  considering  how  much 
ihe   middle  and  higher  chtssea  pay  towards  the  school  rates,  I 
tliinii  none  need  trrudn-e  that  their  children  also  should  derive 
iiiMif  benefit  from  the  rates.     I  hope  that  this  existing  law  will 
be  fairly,  if  carefully  and  cautiously,  acted  ou  in  Scotland,  and 
that  it  will  be  imitated  in  England. 

There  remains,  however,  this  to  be  said,  that  though  all 
cla»«cs  in  the  burghs  will  benefit  by  these  schools,  tliey  will 
haTHlly  compensate  to  the  jieople  of  the  rural  districts,  who 
c»Tinot  reach  them,  for  the  opportunities  of  higher  education  in 
their  own  parishes  which  they  have  lost.  St>me  spuclal  pro- 
vision for  the  case  of  the  more  promising  pupils  of  tlte  rural 
schools  should,  I  think,  be  made;  and  that  might  be  done  by 
the  system  of  bursaries,  n>aking  steps  in  the  ladder,  which  has 
often  been  suggested — ^ihe  best  children  of  the  palish  Board 
6oli<iols  being  sent  into  the  bnrgli  schools,  with  these  bursaries. 

So  far  as  the  object  and  design  of  the  existing  educational 
er»  <rlowment»  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  to  give 
hif^her  education  either  to  the  poor  or  to  any  other  class,  such 
ft>nds might,  I  should  say,  fairly  be  apjilied  in  this  way;  but  I 
tf»  i  uli  that  we  must  limit  our  use  of  this  source,  so  as  not  to 
la  Ice  from  the  poor,  and  that  for  the  rest  funds  must  be  found 
el^«where.  For  this  limited  object  of  sending  forward  the 
b^Bt  of  the  poor  scholars  a  Government  grant  might  fairly  be 
claimed,  as  well  as  aid  from  the  ratea,  and  so  I  should  hope 
tt»  W  the  object  might  be  effected. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  system  of  this  kind  would  be  that, 
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boys  of  proinisp  beiiifr  sent  to  the  ecconJai-y  ^booU,  il  wmilj 
be  possible  to  ineiat  tui  a  good  standard  of  (]uAlificautias  before 
iidiuissioD  to  the  Scotch  univ  ersities.  Hitherto  the  want  of 
iiiiy  test  before  entrance  has  cansod  an  estreme  inctjualiij 
umong  the  pupils  of  many  niiiversity  cWscs,  and  has  m-nie  it 
iiei;essary,  as  it  were,  to  deyrade  the  tciichiiig  to  the  level  of 
ihe  lowest.  The  excuse  fur  this  has  bccu  that  it  w.os  n  f>ortof 
right  tu  come  frem  the  pnrish  schonls  to  the  university,  Kni 
that  no  one  could  fivirly  be  excluded  because  his  previous 
opportunities  of  education  had  been  iimall.  When  an  inter* 
ineiiiate  stage  is  established  as  part  of  the  national  ayst«mit 
nill  be  pu^iblc  to  confine  the  uDiverEity  work  to  the  higheai 
edueation  of  young  men  already  well  educated  to  a  ccrtaio 
point,  and  that  is  the  pro|ier  fuuctiou  of  mcKlern  uuivcrsities. 

Before  concluding  I  would  only  aay  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gratuitous  education.  English  people  are  generally 
very  strong  in  their  own  opinions,  and  it  hae  become  a  sort  of 
religious  teuct  with  our  educational  authorities  that  gratuitous 
education,  iu  the  elementary  t^chools  at  any  rate,  is  a  uoxicius, 
wicked,  and  ubotuiuable  tlilug.  The  upper  classes  are  readf 
enough  to  receive  gratuitous  education  in  the  shajie  of  tioholat^ 
chips  and  suchlike.  But  in  elementary  schools  Governmevl 
iiid  is  aljBulutely  refused  to  all  who  dare  to  give  education  to 
the  [toor  without  chartie ;  and  I  think  some  proposals  with 
regard  to  existing  endowments  have  been  a  good  deal  tinc- 
tured with  the  belief  that  where  these  are  used  to  pay  fees,  or 
otherwise  make  education  free,  they  are  an  evil  ratber  than  ■ 
(jwtd.  Xuw,  in  tliia  matter,  as  in  momt  matters,  there  id  much 
to  be  £aid  on  both  aides.  It  well  ruay  be  that  the  English 
view  that  it  is  better  to  impose  fees  is  the  best.  I  do  not  dpiiy 
it.  But  1  do  contend  that  with  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
Iriea,  and  especially  of  America,  before  us;  with  this  fact,  that 
ill,  I  believe,  every  one  of  the  many  States  of  the  Americm 
Union,  the  princlftlc  "f  free  education  is  adhered  to,  aad  tbit 
the  Americans  as  lirmly  believe  in  the  success  of  that  system 
lis  we  believe  the  opposite ;  we  canuot  take  on  ourselves,  with- 
out doubt  orhesitaliou,  ta  say  that  we  must  be  right  and  otlim 
MUST  be  wrong.  1  cannot  see  why  in  the  confidence  wo  hare 
in  our  own  system  we  should,  as  it  were,  persecute,  visit  witfa 
plains  and  penalties  in  the  sha[ic  of  refusal  of  the  usual  gnuU 
in  aid,  or,  perhaps,  confisuate  the  property  of  those  who  dtoose 
To  give  edneaiion  free. 

.Msu  UK  regards  clothes,  &C.,  we  may  remember  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reclamation  uf  the 
cliUdreu  who  most  Deed  reclamation  by  education  is  that  thej 
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Te  iif^t  swHictently  clothed  anil  fcJ  to  enable  lliem  to  come 
decently  to  school.  Any  fiiiiJ?  which  niny  suiiply  this  want 
»re,  if  well  odinimstcrcd,  beneficial  iu  the  highest  degree. 


DISCDSEION, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rir.ii  {Wcaleynn  Trn'ming  College,  LoniTftnl  sold  ho 
l>a'.iii>'nd  will)  Dr.  Robertsnn'a  addreaa,  ntiii  wna  rca'iy  to  give  it 
iicmI  apjimvnl,  but  still  tlie  Paper  nilhrrapHumed  tlint  tlif  Education 
parlmenC  were  able  to  do  a  ^iiod  many  tilings  ttittl  tlicy  were  iif>t 
e  to  do.  This  w.i.f  «  very  auimble,  but  a  very  diflicuU,  subject,  to 
di>cuf«,  and  it  was  possible  tor  many  errors  to  creep  in.  Tlio  Scotch 
eilnnttionnl  cjtiestion  wiis  certainly  more  complicated  thiin  was  thnt  of 
England.  The  wubjectwiiH  to  bt  approached  from  two  sides — the  aide 
of  provlneiul  or  local  ticod,  nnd  llie  side  of  nattoniil  need.  Th<- 
GoTornnteiit  deiill  with  the  subject  by  a  system  which  was  of  necessity 
vcrv  unilbnn.  It  was  obliged  to  administer  from  one  centre,  and 
could  not  readily  adn|'t  itself  to  locnl  demnnds,  or  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  A  certain  iinioiint  of  disirction  wiia  left  to  School 
Boardn:  but  so  long  as  we  had  a  mechniiii-n!  nnlions!  system,  with 
ts  from  the  national  Excheijner,  we  could  not  hnve  the  variety, 
.IMIV,  and  s[ioiitanecusnesa,  nor  tlie  proper  ndnptjibility  to  lociii 
ttrcuiOBlances,  which  any  true  nntioiuil  education  svslcni  should 
pot«e«s.  The  proper  Uwof  supply  and  demiind  shoidd  alwiiys  be  ncknow- 
ledg^d  in  auch  n  system  ;  for  there  was  nothin;i  in  the  world  to  which 
thi'  principlert  of  free  competition  ought  to  be  .ipplied  so  thoroughly 
and  universally  its  education,  because  there  was  nothing  that  was  *" 
litlJe  mechanicjil.  And  it  was  hoeau^^  we  were  in  the  niidsi  of  thi* 
Hid  between  the  interests  of  the  Governinenl  on  the  one  h.-uid,  and 
proppr  requirements  of  loculitii.'s  and  Clausen  on  tlie  other,  timt  \v 
tslwuya  at  cross  purposes.  The  Governirjent  could  gi^'e  loaicil 
ttia  for  their  reijuiremenla,  from  their  ndministralive  point  o)' view, 
yel  almost  everjlhiii^  they  did  would,  he  eundemnod  on  prreiy 
ticational  priueiple«.  Sir  (ieorge  Ciimpbell  had  rather  attempted  to 
throw  some  doubt  upon  tlie  applicability  of  free  trade  to  education, 
"'here  was  nothing  tli.it  should  lie  so  precisely  proportional  to  the  dc- 
ndn  of  the  locidity  an  ediiciition.  In  dealing  with  commercial 
latters,  their  meclmTiieul  orcnnisntion  and  requireinent«  rnighl  hv. 
tolerated  ;  but  iti  dealing  with  all  tlte  vaneties  of  class,  of  nelnni  life 
nnd  individual  capacity,  not  to  be  able  to  graduate  and  adapt  lie 
modes,  procease.%  nnd  requirements  of  education  to  wants  and  eircuni- 
elanees  was  n  great  calamity.  But  we  could  not  have  Iree  play,  epjit- 
laneoti*  life,  everywhere  in  education,  and  at  the  same  lime  have  graitt* 
from  the  Excheqner.  Ameriea  he  had  twice  Yisited  with  the  specili« 
purposi!  of  examining  the  institutions  there,  and  he  had  paid  *jpecial 
attention  to  tiie  "chool  sj  stem.  There  vim  there  no  extensive  organi- 
iHlion  of  wliai  we  ^lould  regard  as  secondary  or  sU|>erior  achools. 
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T*rininry  fcIioiJb  in  Americti  did  not  tench  ^iimmnr;  Ate  gtBIUlOv 
s[:lio<)!3  were  ao  uulled  liecanse  they  tnu^ht  English  griuiiniar,  aod, 
Kxuept  lit  Boston,  they  taught  ndtliiiig  but  English,  iinlfM  it  nvn 
(ienniin,  «b  in  Cincicnali,  and  perhspaa  lilllo  French.  There  nrreiio 
[luhliu  Beconilary  aduwla  at  sll  acmsH  iho  Ail^mtic,  nnlest.  swrnriinm, 
in  New  Eiiglarij,  »i:coHiiig  lo  tJw  En^lisii  conccfl^illB  of  what  •ecfm- 
Oury  or  graiunmr  sfhoola  were ;  except,  indeed,  what  wriru  willed  High 
Scli'Xila,  wliicli  Were  few  and  far  t)etween.  It  might  n<ii  ha  gi-niriUlj 
knuwn  that  llii?  setoiidiiry  stliouls  in  Philadi-lphiii  excloded  nil  clH"iie». 
With  the  Vttitl  nopuliitinn  \a  thitt  city,  there  was  only  one  piiMic  fclioul 
— the  High  Siihwl— ivhich  tauglil  clu*iaifH  ut  ;d!,  and  that  was  oiAy 
nitemle.l  hj  (iOI)  cliildriiii.  ThtTol'ore  littli^  liglit  could  hu  thrown  hy 
the  criuditton  of  things  in  America,  generally.  Aa  lo  the  free  wliool 
syBlr.in,  Dr.  [lanry  Barnard,  ono  of  llie  greate.'^t  edufali'ini-ta  Am<-rir» 
hiid  produced,  hud  told  liini  thc-t  the  B^t'stem  lliere  WS!(  ft  min>k«. 
t'rra  Bcliaola  in  Arnericii  weru  ■  part  of  tlie  |)olicjc*l  f>y»tOin;  ihcj 
were  the  result  of  |ioliti(«l  feelintj  and  jiolinml  intliienoM,. 

Miaa  PuiKSK  Bltth  (Ediubnrgh  .SehcHil  B(>ard>.  raftrring  to  lh« 
Scotch  normal  Bcliouia,  s»id  that  at  the  liiue  when  ihe  immhar  of  Kib- 
j6cls  taught  in  ihi'sc  schools  wore  fewer  than  they  were  now.it  wm 
reasimable  to  expect  eveiy  tfadier  to  be  well  qualified  in  every  tuh* 
ject  liiught  ia  the  schools.  But  the  pr>'3->i]re  now  excrvi.'wd  on  Um' 
norma!  school  Hiiideiita  was  tnii  heavy.  If  ihe  ftiideiita  were  •JlowL-d 
lo  niakti  a  choice  of  ffdiil  fiibjeetii,  aller  having  Icanit  the 
rial  ones  there  would  be  belter  teiicher>i  in  their  uhoaen  ^tllqH|| 
inBtfeud  of  tJiuir  being  expected  to  be  i/uulijieii  in  all  the  fnurteen  BpP 
cihc  subjects  of  the  Code,  ihey  might  tree/  in  u  I«sh  uuuibt-r,  as,  for 
iniluice,  science  and  matheaiutivs.  Sitch  waa  tilt-  ciife  in  past  day*  in 
ihe  parish  sclioola,  which  were  distiafrnished,  «onie  for  higli  claMic*! 
.<ittainmeut>,  othera  for  mathematic'i,  and  othen,  p<>rhspK,  for  tkoir 
excellence  in  English,  The  odnMiiuenee  of  the  prewiit  mullij-lii^itj'  of 
atibjr^cts  was  tlmt  the  normal  suidL'nts  were  not  *n  well  qiiali6*<l  io 
their  subjects  as  they  iiaed  to  be  or  might  be.  There  wore  cxamplet  of 
wjhixils  in  Edinburgh  which  were  known  for  their  ditl'erenl  [|unlltit«, 
nnJ  parents  itnught  out  the  schools  which  ^ve  the  sppciiil  kind  of  edu- 
cation they  warned.  She  ijiiite  agreed  witJi  Dr.  Hclx-rteon  that  the 
exuinmots  uliuuld  be  themnelvet  skillud  as  twchers.  With  rrgrtrd  to 
the  system  of  grants,  in  relation  lo  the  teucliing  of  speeiiit  Hubjecta.  «ho 
thought  the  leachera  were  placed  under  a  gn-al  [«nipIaliou  in  Uw 
{>rcB6nt  ayatem.  In  rule,  iheir  income  and  consuqiienily  tlie  coiidiuoQ 
of  their  families  depend  upon  what  each  chihi  can  be  broughl  lo  ilo. 
Tlie  remedy  for  the  evila  resulting  from  "the  preoont  ayxMrn  of  pvyii^ 
teachers  would  be  to  give  teachera  fair,  profxr  anlaries.  independent  of 
tlie  grunt.  Up  lo  the  present  time  they  hud  had  a  claEs  of  t^aiciierii  in 
Scotlund  of  whom  the  cuiintry  might  well  be  proud.  They  grudgol 
no  KlTun  to  encourage  or  bring  un  a  capable  and  diligent  mident  or 
'pii|ni.  Whiit  u  ucw  generation  uf  teachers  n>it;lit  prove  nnder  lh<- 
prevent  syatein  sh<-'  looked  to  with  con.^iderahle  anxiety.  It  would 
be  found  dilhcult  to  keep  up  lha  high  moral  tone  which  h;id  hithwio 
dulinguishcd  tht  teachers,     lung      the  exiatln|j  ayslcui  uf  [uyineot 
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»  continued.  Teaclicra  ought  to  be  allowed  greater  rreedom  of 
tlou  in  instructiug  or  witbholding  cliildriiu  Ibr  speciu]  aubjecia,  and 
sparenls  ought  to  pa;  aome  emull  extra  foo  for  such  Btitijecta.  Tbia 
wouiil  prevent  a  nuJiiber  of  chiliiren  frorji  enterlTig  for  speciul  auhjccis 
fci  DO  reason,  and  without  the  intFOtion  of  ninking  any  [irugrur-H  in 
Am  slitrwarda.  Teachers  should  not  be  tempted  to  bring  uhildren 
UBiier  II  certain  curriciiluiii,  when  their  knoivlfdge  of  it  wonid  be  so 
niremvly  snmll  oa  t<)  be  ol'  do  usb.  It  wiu  imp<)ssihle  to  have  both 
llie  uuiversity  Biilijtciu  and  the  ordinury  subjects  proptfrly  tiiui^hl 
uudei  tbi!  present  lirnitatiuiis  (if  teudiiiig  power,  ai«  regulated  by  the 
D>'[iirlment  in  Loudon.  'I  hiii  sifeclei!  the  itution  of  Schoiil  Bdurda,  in  bo 
htu  tliey  might  be  ready  In  provide  more  teaching  {wwer  in  nrder  lo 
Mcnre efficient  leuchiiig  in  all  direcliotiii ;  but  here  they  were  met  and 
ojipnsi'il  by  the  riiteiwy  i-ra,  whose  aitn  wa,t  chiolly  to  keep  down  the 
The  ticnse  of  resimtisibility  on  ihe  part  o£  parents  needed  de- 
t«ln|iinent.  I'lirenis  wlio  wished  lo  benelit  their  children  with  nn 
cJucslian  rot  merely  elidiiientary  ought  to  luitko  some  personal  effort 
lo  oblsio  it,  and  not  to  have  it  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them, 
■hutber  or  not  it  were  deairiid,  us  is  sutnelimes  now  done,  to  ubtuia  4 
higli  Government  grant. 

The  Rev.  ALt.XfiKnER  'Wkbsteb  (Eillnburgh)  ngreed  with  Miss 
BIytli  that  the  tyyu'Ui  of  paying  te(i':herB  hy  results,  although  eert»in 
tilings  cculd  be  said  tor  it,  |iO'>afsaed  t>H)  many  counterbalanuing  dtsud- 
Toiitttgei*  Ui  be  received  with  much  favour.    Applied  gBueritlly,  the 
ly-item  proved,  in  many  cases,  an  entirely  rallacinus  test,  cilhir  ol'  a 
tescher's  -uocess  or  nl'  the  prii|i;i'e8B  of  the  |iiipil«.    lie  Oigreed  with  Dr. 
bubertson'ii  disapproval  of  one  form  of  abuse,  which  wuh  the  intliclioii 
of  corporal  puuislimei^t  ait  a  meuiiit  ol  Kpurring  on  the  pupilf,  in  order 
to  increase  the  teacher'a  jirolesoiunitl  gains.  Even  inhiaown  recollection 
thesy»teni  uf  schtKil  (logging  had  been  carried  on  with  nothing  else  than 
brulnlily,  wlihoufrb  there  was  now  a  great  change  in  that  respect. 
Ntilliiag  could  liuve  a  wor^e  ell'ect  upon  the  chlldteti  than  a  system  of 
terroriam. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hellrr  (Member  of  the  London  School  Board]  said  thaj 
Sir  George  Campbell  hud  approached  this  (|UQ«tion  almost  entirely 
Ir'im  the  Scitcli  point  uf  viuw,  but  it  uftected  the  efficiency  of  the 
•chool*  ftod  tlie  social  lite  uf  ihe  fieople  in  both  countriea.  The  position 
he  adopted  in  reference  to  these  wi-cidlcd  liighcr  aubjectx  would  he  that, 
taking  into  cunsideraiion  the  period  of  eclioul  life  and  trhe  number  of 
jroan  availnble  for  the  childen  in  tWir  primary  schools,  we  ought  to 
lay  down  this  one  principle  :  (hat  anything  uf  aecvice  which  could  be 
tnu^ht  the  children  witliin  (!iat  period  fliould  be  umglit  in  the  best 
posMlile  way.  The  ff-ar*  which  Lord  Sandtm  h^id  Ulely  cxjiressed  were 
tint  likely  to  be  realised  while  the  period  of  Bchi>ol  lile  was  so  short  and 
the  BtiendunceB  so  irregular  as  they  were  now.  During  the  discusaioa 
two  distinct  meaninga  had  been  given  of  'higher  subjects.'  Dr. 
Kubertaon'a  remarks  had  rcferenci'  to  tlie  old  subjects  taught  in  Scot- 
land before  the  paosiiig  of  the  Edtii^tiun  Act  of  1872;  and  other 
sptHkers,  like  Sir  George  Campbell,  had  referred  lo  the  introduction  of 
new  subjects  coining  into  the  cujiiculuin  during  later  years,  Thf 
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purpfise  of  eleinenfary  scliools  wiia  not  maioly  U.>  provide  ipecia 
piiriiUon  for  tht^  uiiLveraity.      Tbere  was  »  danger  in  8cotl»nil  ( 
■'  PI losing  that  thp  (uni^iifiii  of  eleiiientiirj  scliool*  whs  noe<'«PRril^  I 
give  a  epecial  qualifi cation  whifh  wowlJ  si-curi;  an  en'ranoe  into  tJi 
univi^reity.    Tlii;  be^'inninp,  eerlainly,  of  lh.it  eiliiciitiiin  shonlil  he  n 
the  plemenlsry  schools;  bin  il  would  be  perfoclly  inif<oaiiKle,  in  ait 
naiionni  syateni,      send  chiiiiren  direct  fn>m  the  clemtint/irj-  sthwln  t 
the  iiniveraity.     This  could  only  Vie  dfne    by  ovednfiditig  the  tia 
niontary  schools,  or  hy  degrmiing  tlip  enlrante  i'llo  tlif  iinivefnilirt 
He  wnnted  to  as'e  ii  propt-r  [>re[virmion  begun  in  the  eloroentflry  tchot 
rendered  iivniliihle  for  ihe  few  who  fbowed  ^petiiil  .■a]iin:it)'  for  going  n 
to  higher  work,  iind  then  thnt  thure  should  be  tin;  10  tanned  Into 
whtiro  the  full  preparation  for  llia  unirertity  ahonld  be  curried  oW 
Some  of  thi-  sjic;ik'-r-i  h;ul  seemed  to  imngiuy  rb.it  the  wholff  (-f  til 
fi»urlFBn  special  lubji-cts  of  Suhedulp  4  wtre  l3U;.;ht ;  but  cTTtuiri  ntle* 
tions  were  mnde,  and  the  iictiiiil  amount  of  higher  imtrucliou  give 
vnti  I««  than  many  iwrsons  sup[)09ed.    The  object  of  the»e  bigbl 
Mihjci'ts  was  not  10  supply  speuis I  imtnio'ion  lo  t^riain  chiHr«n  f'l 
their  after  duties  in  lile.  I'hat  ouiibi  not  to  bp  conternplaWd  in  priamr 
si'hoolfl.    To  li'ach  children  certiiin  b^nehe*  of  U-sruing  suiioil  i 
particidjir  profcaaioiis  whs  out  of  plaoo  in  auc-h  Mibixils     Tiicy  sJioiil 
reocire  an  elemenliiry  eduKition,  wii.h  it  flli.lii'G  power  of  dealing  wit, 
subjects  for  tinniselves.    lie  had  no  he-tirMiion  in  mving  thut  a 
immense  inHnence  iipnu  airientilic  researt'li  on  the  otlier  wde  uf  ill 
border,  wns  now  being  condnoted  hy  piipils  who  Ixud  gain>-d  thfur  lilt 
elements  of  knowledgi-  in  the  eK-iiient:(ry  whools  of  the  country.  U 
iheref.jre  did  not  itgree  with  tliose  fiwakcrs  who  thoaght  th;it  wiitii^ 
wa*  tiinght  wlthont  efi'ect.    It  was  tauijht  with  eonsidi-nibli  ■  I 
iu  such  a  way  bb  lo  lead  miiny  011  to  a  very  adv;mci>d  ptudy  ■  ■  j. 
It  might  be  done  iu  u  better  wiiy.  he  aitiiiitted.    'f'bal  [be  iT^tilauon 
of  t?OQ(h  Remington  were  perfei-l  be  wm«  prepared  ti>  deny,  hut  j 
present  they  oouid  not  ho[ie  to  gi-I  the  best  rdsiilis.    To  kum  up:  ihei 
should  be  in  priniJiry  scho^ds  ihe  lilioriy,  whnre  there  was  ilie  ahilttj 
to  leiti^h  nil  suhjeotu  potiHihle  to  be  tiiugbt  within  t.h@  limit  of  school  an 
And  attendnace.    When  that  ]i!td  been  done,  there  >liould  be  n  mMn 
of  secondary  education  affiirded  10  those  who  had  diulingiii>li«(]  iben 
selves  in  elementary  achools,  and  to  llio.ie  who  looked  fi>rWAril  n 
hifjher  work  in  the  univernities.    Hiilf  the  ttiiliiri'S  in  the  esatniOBiiu 
of  higher  subieets  were  iittributable  to  the  faet  Ibiii  the  )n<i)>ei:[oi»  we* 
tttusn  not  t[iialifi(>d  to  conduut  the  exaininaliuu.    That  liti-'t  hail  heM 
ncognie^  by  a  committee  of  the  Brilibh  Aasuriatiou  ut  their  last  mt*t 
ing.  atid  thitt  opinioti  was  bo  sirongly  oxpreest-d,  thut   if  it  liai 
(■nianated  from  n  bndy  of  teachers,  it  would  have  lieeii  ihought  to  liati 
fceeo  prompted  by  profesaionril  motives  rather  than  by  aeiil  lor  iJii 
public  good.     He  hoped  the  congrosw  would  prtw  unma  rtonjiuliw 
nsking  that  in  primary  schools  thr^e  highiT  siihjeotq  ».)ii:iuld  b«  do  f« 
encoiirnired  ns  the  limit  e£  school  life  would  [^lerrair  them  10  bo  cffM 
tirely  fnugiit. 

Professitr  STnrniEKS  (Aberdeen  University)  aiiid  ihcro  had  hwa 
too  liitie  refereiiuo  iu  iht:  dixiusHiou  to  tl>e  gri-u(  improvcuent  w''' 
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(isrltskcn  place  in  ScoliantI  in  c(jii«ei]ii?iiee  of  the  ptiJ^sing  of  Lord 
Yniii'g'  Act  o£  1872.    Thc-re  hii'i  iiiveti  loo  mucii  hunkering  uller 
wliilhnil  l)u*-n  called  the  '  escelltnt  old  ptiroiiliial  syBtern."    He  uouM 
iiDi  »«  HiiJ  excellence  in  it  for  eonifl  time  buck,  aini  did  not  believe  in 
'pooii  old  times,'  t'ltlier  in  edii^jiititm  or  nuy'liing  else.   There  were,  in 
l])i<  Incnlity  he  cnmc  rrcim,  two  Echools  which  liiid  been  very  niueh 
undnr  tliv  clergy.    Qutli  Hchoolg  had  been  thinly  attended,  nnd  the 
(aching  therein  I.iad.    There  was  p-ent  iiieflicieiicy  and  great  lawiiews 
under  the  old  parwhinl  sy'Loin.    It  in  unite  different  now.    Both  of 
ihr  k'IiooIn  are  actively  Lin^lit  nnd  hntli  iire  Klled  to  the  door,  nitd  the 
nouii#r  was  where  all  the  children  had  so  suddenly  ctmie  from.  They 
WFrt  rbiiii  of  (pe.iking  about  John  Knox  and  whut  he  had  done  for 
Scuiland.     He  had  u  great  re.ipect  for  John  Knox  and  fcrwhnl  he  had 
(JpnB  for  Scotland  in  his  d;iy,  hut  in  his  opinion  Lnrd  Young'B  Apt 
tud  done  oa  much  good  to  ediK^ition  in  (licotUnd  ns  John  Kno.>c  lind 
dw  in  the  old«ii  time.    And  were  the  so-called  '  hif;ln?r  aulijecl*  " 
tstlly  '  higher '  1     Was  it  a  higliiT  uini  for  n  wihoolniaslcr  to  devote  his 
lifp  rg  levelling  I-iitin  and  Greek  than  to  te^iching  the  elementary  sub- 
jiiTt«?    They  should  nol  nse  the  word  '  hif-ber'  in  the  way  itiey  did  : 
it  W  Bi:hoolmii»ter9  lo  believe  ihey  were  inlerior  men  if  they  did  not 
lacli  the  'higher'  subject*.    The  mi-mK  imjiortant  of  nil  changes 
wliicli       come  over  Scotland  vms  the  teaching  the  children  lo  read 
■til.    To  be  tiught  t<i  read  easily,  go  ihiit  it  wiw  ii  pleasure  lo  read, 
tni  at  the  same  lime,  lo  incpiie  a  tiistc  for  i-eadinc,  wan  the  be-?l,  juirt 
ul  «lucnlion.     If  ihey  ciirried  out  this  princi[)lc,  they  put  into  rhe 
iiiDdi  of  children  the  great  inslrunienl  of  eilucjitioii- — not  by  Latin 
»iid  (Ircck,  but  by  usinf!  their  own  limgiinge  in  studying  that  history 
and  litffiuure  which  the  Kngtish   !aij[;uiige  furniiihcd.    Whil.at  he 
t;r''«i  ivith  much  that  had  been  (wid  of  the  aiiniuliw  given  by  the 
iJtikand  .Milne  Berjut-sts,  and  in  I'ppard  to  the  system  of  educiicion 
liiiy  Ibsl^red,  thnt  system  had  its  weak  point".    They  hud  recently  got 
« ui-w  in.-pcctor  in  the  norlli-eiist  of  r^cotlaiid,  who  had  adopted  b  very 
nirvful  sy^^em  ill  exuininini;  ibe  school.    His  report  had  been  rei'eived 
fiTV  no  favourably  anioni;  the  teachers.    Mr.  Mall  (rhe  inspector)  hud 
liiuud  out  what  he  I  PnifesBor  Stniihers).  as  an  outsider,  would  have 
«i'p[<i-eii  to  ba  the  weak  jiointa  of  merely  university  crndiiate  teachers, 
I'/ieir  iJeliciency  was  that  which  the  normal  schools  supplied,  v'\z.  in 
''•oglinh  and  elementary  snbjectit,  and  thoroughnaas  of  inelhod,  or  the 
*i  of  It-aching.     In  tiicl  Mr.  Hall  hud  remarked  in  one  piart  of  his 
Wpori  that  the  only  Huhiaet  which  w/ia  well  liiiight  was  Latin.  It 
*«9  Miid  to  bo  tVie  poor  nian'-i  [[ueation  that  the  poi)r  cletrei'  boy  shouM 
I»«i'hed  forward,  but  was  it  not  aiill  more  the  poor  maTi'w  f|Uealion 
'fiat  the  education  of  the  ninelcen  out  of  every  twcTity  should  not  he 
t"?Electcd  ?     The  elementary  tcaeherB  were  hard-worked  mm  and 
WoiHin,  who  if  ihoy  did  their  duty  to  ihe  elementary  subjects  cuild 
not  do  much  in  teiiohing  these  so-called  higher  suhjeots.    But  their 
(tiuDils,  the  clergy,  nii>rht  lake  ihe  matter  up.    The  clergy  were  a 
imiiierouB  liody  in  Scolland,  well  (jualiiied   in  Latin,  C-reek,  and 
mai|ie"iati(» ;  and  when  a  teacher  cerii^ed  to  thcai  that  he  had  (uiirno 
luU-duiiou  clever  Uoyg,  the  clet^y  miglit  Ibrm  u  cinia  and  divide  the 
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work  of  teHchiHg  those  boya  Liitin,  CJi-eek,  nad  matlieniatics  benncn 
itiem.  In  that  wiiy  in  the  retnote  districts  the  work  of  eli-mfiiUfy 
eilucaiion  might  lie  tli'iroujhly  iloiie  hy  the  »cho(ilmft»ler,  ud  toiv 
clever  boys  v.i  the  same  time  helped  furward, 

l'rc'lea»*or  S.  S.  Laurig  (Tmining  Coll«gp,  Edinbnrsh)  did  not 
think  tlie  two  (^hiralH  whioh  Profeswir  Struthera  Iiail  i-efprrcJ  u.  wm* 
liiir  Bpei:inieii»  of  the  "Id  parwiiiul  sjsiem.    Pivf'.'e»i>r  Stiushi't*  bid 
»lso  fallirii  into  a  slight  error  ia  attributing  the  cotiditiun  nf  tiicar 
siihuoU  vo  the  w;ii>t  of  I'o  in  petit  lull.    He  katrv/  the  caaw,  and  ihct* 
were  two  aciiools  .''iOe  tiy  side.    It  wus  to  tho  irtterL'sT  of  the  inarteri  ta 
hare  aa  many  childrea      they  could,  for  the  aakt  tifllie  fees.    He  did 
Dot  disngree  with  Profeawir  .Stru'hers's  reiitiirk^  to  lite  cfTeci:  tlint  muir 
jii'ople  wrongly  pUceil  the  teaching  of  hiyher  Hubjei'ts  nbnve  the  ordt- 
nary  elemeurary  instruction.    This  eleineiitiiry  work  vnn,  no  dooblj 
t'lir  hi(:her,  more  dehciite,  nud  more  dlHiciitt,  thmi  the  other.     But  ibk 
ijuestioii  tbey  were  discussing  waa  liow  to  enctmnigo  advanced  inUrue~ 
tion  in  eleuientiiry  schools.    There  wna  no  need  lo  narrow  the  *uhj::~ 
down  lo  the  eiicounigenient  of  '  higher'  enbjecte,  for  lhal  word  had  irt 
fkotland.  iiB  Mr.  Heller  h;id  poinU'd  out,  also  a  cunirriilionnl  Bgni&- 
cunce ;  Latin,  inatheuiiitics,  and  Greek,  or  the  •  uDiver«ity  suhjecl*.' 
The  queeiion.  ihen,  was  how  to  encnura^e  advaticed  in«tniciion  ia 
elenietitary  nehoolH,  and  whether  they  were  to  recogni^o  no  i-dmaitioo 
girai  in  ench  whoola  lo  chililren  above  thirteen  yt^ira  of  age,  or  whe 
hnd  pa!i^«d       8ixth  StJinOiird.    That  waa  vciilly  the  qiieEilion  at  vmut. 
There  wna,  surely,  no  one  in  lhi»  AawK'iation  who  would  wi^h  lo  Mt 
the  State  dniw  ii  very  hard  line  of  deniarouiion,  ami  aay  ;  '  U'e  thall 
recogniae  no  ediicatioD  alter  ihirliQeii  years  of  iige,  mid  no  iiistrui'liuu 
after  the  (la-'BiHg  of  the  Sixth  :!ilundnrd.'  All  who  really  tMik  uu  lotaM 
in  ihe  education  ol'  ttie  |>eople  were  agri'ed  that  the  Stule  tliould,  hi 
Itir  from  inieiposing  uny  obi-Licli',  do  all  it  could  to  ipv«  chiliireD,ef 
wliiitever  cla»*,  as  tmiLh  education  as  pos*ible.  and  ke«p  tham  o 
long  as  poHsilile  under  ihe  diiciplinary  inlliii-nce.*  of  f>cho»jl.  Thu 
being  done,  the  question  rt-garditig  the  Bubject*  Ui  be  laiight  in  tht 
nioreadvani-ed  singes  wii*  a  i*t.-ondary  quealion  altogelher.  It  *>»  to  th» 
welfare  of  the  .State,  in  this  conijielilive  nge,  and  indeed  niwdattly 
iieci  sxary  to  an  empire  like  Great  Hriljiiii,  that  the  liner  anirit*  in  tiie 
elementary  ai'hoiits  ahould  be  e<lucat«il  for  llie  hii^lier  kind  of  oetiiriiT 
and  iitted  icr  those  occu|iiiii(>na  which  rt'quired  bi'uin  piitir«r.  Wt 
could  not  iiHbi'd  to  lose  tliis  bruin  [K>wer  in  ht'd^ing  and  dicchiug. 
Ui'aut  Brituin  certainly  could  ni.>t  aQ'ord  to  wiiHte  il.    The  syatrni  ia 
bcothind  with  regard  lo  individual  boys  hud  also  hnd  whultuoine  •ocitl 
effects.    He  did  not  think  llie  LiWalisui  of  Scithind  w»a  likely  » 
degenerate  inlo  anything  like  Kadieulism  or  Socialism,  unijily  IxvsDia 
of  the  generally  doniocnitic  spirit  of  itit  edueiUtonHl  nystem  in  thr  |kuL 
What,  ihcD,  did  llie  advjineed  instruolion  to  he  recognised  by  the  Su» 
consist  of?    Wliy,  lliuse  s-ubjects  which  the  lanft  of  the  icIioUrs  ci'ul4 
contiriUB  lo  study.    This  instriieticn  must  benefit  the  miMS  of 
who  were  to  continue  being  educated  from  the  ages  of  Lliirtceu 
sixteeu — not  merely  one  or  two  destined  for  prol'easiona.  Thej 
tiot  diller  much  on  tliis  poiui,  ho  presumed.    But  why  waa  it 
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'n  pernors  to  eixcluda  any  pnrliculi»r  snlijecl  ?    WTiy  hnd  bodid 
en  lalked  of  excluding  Lulin  tind  matJiemiitloi  ?    It  was  an 
•Umploof  bigotry  on  llic  [wirt  of  scientific  men  to  wish  to  e.tcliula 
e<luL»ti ve  subject  whati>VGr,     If  Ivttin  w.'ih  a  .luhject  wljich  tlie 
m(ch  wonted,  why  nol  Itt  ihi-m  liiive  il,  sreing  that  it  waa  tlio  jinth- 
WJ  rn  almost  every  pnitession  7    If  tlie  Kii(!)irth  pn  ferred  aleclricity 
iul  mngiietism,  let  them  linvc  thi.-iii.    Latin  wus  the  pithwiiy  to  Dr. 
Slnillii-r»'s  own  pmreMiim,  lo  tin;  civil  service,  to  law,  «nil  even  tlie 
miliiar/  Rnd  nav*!  services.    There  was  di>  prolenston  in  exixti'ncfl 
■bich  did  Dut  retguire  Latin  n-i  one  ot'  the  cunditiona  of  entry  intu  it. 
Bthid  seen  btiya  woiking  away  at  Liitiii  and  (Jrc'.-k  in  (ha  pmiJchial 
wbnala,  to  prepare  for  niedicul  exuminutinns  in  Aberdeen.    He  did 
M  wieh  Uere      dincuss  the  edticiiiiona]  advantaj^ea  of  Latin,  hut  ha 
Wuulil  meivly  take  the  lower  ground,  and  mnintnin  that  Latin  nnd 
WiJieniaticf,  togetlier,  were  the  only  means  whereby  n  boy  cnuM  gain 
fir  liinnfelE  advnnceraent  in  any  profiWnn,  or  in  any  of  the  services  i>£ 
lh(  State.    Therefore,  it  was  a  mockery  to  SHy  to  these  buys :  '  Wa 
will  give  you  a  meiina  of  advaticeiUL-nt  in  life,'  and  deny  them  the 
nitniii  ol'  Bucceeding.    The  i)|>reiid  of  education  naturally  cu'ised  a 
dwiie  fiT  uilvsmetd  ediicution,  according  To  the  needa  and  capouitien  of 
ifw  tliiklren.     There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  tiiat  the  present 
Ih'rsifHEi-nt,  presided  over  as  it  was  by  EsrI  .Spencer  and  Mr,  Mun- 
Jdlu.  Huiilit  neglect  the  special  subjects.     Both  the  Preaidant  and  the 
Vicp-rrtsident  of  the  Council  ngreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  St:ila 
to  ]irovicie  higher  instruction,  not  only  ihorouylily,  but  generously. 
Tin  firm entury  teaehi'i-s.  it  wa*  said,  could  not  teach  the  elementiiry 
«ilij(Tifl  and  also  preside  over  the  udvniici?d  cIjissob.    Hut  tlii*  wa.i  all 
» i|i)K<ii'io  nf  the  training  of  teaeliers  and  of  the  teaching  MalT.    Il  waa 
lor  ihu  hrud  master,  if  proviileil  with  un  e.^trn  pupil  teacher  nr  assia- 
tjiit  teicher,  to  devote  his  energ^ien  t>>  general  supervieion.  and  to 
•nrriiri}-  ilie  educalion  further  than  it  was  usually  carried,  as  far, 
ludml,      the  childrt^'s  individtiul  eapacities  »nd  length  ol' iitltnJanuu 
ilscWl  would  sllow.    He  t]uile  agreed  with  I>r.  liipc's  remarks  as 
^  r«cogai!<irtg  locul  peculiaritjes  and  disiricM  in  the  regulation  of 
Hocation.    It  was  on  this  principle  tliat  the  'Scotch  considered  that 
entitled  to  control  and  rnanage  their  own  education.    It  was 
I  diigraoe  and  a  discredit  lo  Scotland  that  it  should  he  the  only 
I«K  of  tite  empire  which  was  not  allowed  to  manage  its  own  eiluoa- 
tinn,  The  Government,  however,  thought  diHerenlly.  They  would  yet 
have  to  come  to  make  large  cunceiv^iDnM  to  the  Scotti^  feeling  in 
ivpwl  of  advanced  instruction,  ihe  pre [ui ration  of  teachers  in  a  liberal 
and  the  mode  o£  examining  nehuols,  or  they  would  have  to 
Bgcde  native  I'Upervi^ion  it' not  control. 

HKmFluR^  Cliit  .^-nr.VENsON  (Edinburgh)  remarked  that  Choore- 
PI^Rhe  teaching  of  bi^duT  wbjects  in  eleniontery  ochoids  had  an 
Ipvatinp  iiilhientie  on  the  whole  Bchool,  and  in  those  schools  where  the 
i;;her  sWndarfls  llourished  the  ordinary  standard  work  had  been  most 
Hcieotly  carried  out.  But  she  believed  it  had  been  done  at  an 
nmense  nBcritice  on  die  part  of  the  teachers.  It  had  alwayn  been  a 
lOM  difficult  tiling  lo  arrive  at  any  ucuratc  concliuitui  bj  IO  whether 
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or  not  Ijoril  Toiing's  Act  liad  favoured  tlie  leacliiiig  of  the  M'Call 
hielifr  subjects.  Stiiliaties  weru  so  coiiHict'mg  on  bolb  ai'i'*.  U 
ri'iia<in  was  tliat  the  great  incrensc  of  llioBe  wubject*  included  in  | 
Fourth  Si'Wdule  wns  mialeniliiig.  Suhjecls  wi-re  called  '  higti( 
wliieh  were  not  renlly  so,  and  she  believed  iliat  if  we  could  inwa 
tlie  raagc  of  what  was  laiight  in  the  Sixili  SUndnrd  it  would  hi 
(rreal  iidvantage.  For  insmuce,  English  li!«raliire  was  simply  i 
vanced  pmtnmnr,  and  physioil  geograjihy  wiuf  simply  llint  wM 
Bhould  be  liiught  in  every  geogrnpliy  cliiM.  She  wus  utronply 
opiiiiim  that  iijspociora  nhoiiM  U'  convenmnt  wiih  the  finbji'L-ta, 
whii;!i  ihtry  examined.  On  girls'  Hiiijects,  audi  an  sewing  nnd  dcimd 
fcoiioniy,  inspectors  had  olten  junt  ifiioiigh  kni  w!i-dge  to  enabli'  llq 
to  nsk  i|ueBtioiis,  but  not  enougli  to  know  wiielher  ttiey  were  corrwa 
answered.  Girls  were  under  k  great  disadviintiige  ivilh  regard  to  w1 
wiu*  '.'ailod  '  domeiilic  economy.'  It  w.i»  cerlninly  a  very  useful  Bibjj 
if  the  fjirh  rejilly  learned  di)nieslie  eeononiy.  The  Demrtment 
to  apfxiiat  wrmp  rrnily  wimjiKteni  perrons  to  examine  girls  in  domtj 
Pconiimy.  The  prcaent  plan  w.is  a  gri'.it  h.inlsliip  on  ti  achers,  wht 
o)>jei!t  was  apt  lo  he,  not  to  Icaoh  th<i  snhjeet  i-lficicntly,  btil  lo  Mii) 
the  somewhat  inaccurate  requirements  of  the  (iiiveminenl  in-pecl/iin 
Mr,  J.  It.  Lasoler  (Vice-Presideul  of  the  NntioMiil  L'nioii 
lilenipntury  Teiicheis,  Lniidon)  agreed  with  Dr.  Strnlhi-rs  ih»i  nmfl 
the  '  liiHhiT  subjocls  '  of  iii."triiciion  in  this  cimntry  mifthi  bu  emiilin) 
ally  iuL-lniipd  ihu  thorongii  teuuliing  oi'  ihi-  Knglish  language.  Ciiildi 
aiiould  not  only  bo  nhle  to  reiiil  aloud,  but  be  bo  tnii'ied  oh  to  lak 
delight  in  rt-ading  silently.  Variely  in  the  sulijecta  of  rwtdinfj-Ief* 
wonid  tend  to  this  end.  An  advanced  inBtriiction  would  include,  wol<< 
Saxon.  Latin,  and  Greek  preiixes  and  suffixes,  but  aleo  their  ap[il] 
tion,  and  some  knc™  ledfir-  of  rhe  Latin  and  Greek  languages  wmiU 
advantageous  lo  enable  pupils  lo  study  i*i;ientilic  works,  Thfso  chiij 
wen- to  be  the  men  :ind  women  oft  he  nation  of  lln'  tilture,  and  i>hnuld  tj 
the  means  placed  within  their  reach  of  obtaining  an  eJiicaiion  which  wj 
enable  tliem  not  oulv  to  earn  iheir  living,  but  to  make  udvanci^  in 
several  iirt.s  nnd  Bfme  of  them  at  least  to  conduct  scientific  inrrt»| 
I30DB.  He  had  lately  vtiaited  BrusseK  at  the  Inteniiilioiinl  Kdutstit 
Congress,  nnd  (ound  the  people  revolting  alttigethiT  iigiiinst  tlip  old  \ 
of  L'ducalion,  and  bfginnnig  to  start  on  a  new  and  bold  ba"ii', einplo] 
the  best  appliances  and  the  most  advanced  methods.  He  olijec'tel 
Art,  111,  e.  ],  of  the  Code,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  «u)j 
tlirough  read  rug- lessons.  This  did  not  yet  apply  to  Scollaix). 
fourteen  aiiiijeoia  referred  lo  by  Mies  Bljlli  reijiiired  in  th«  DOf 
schijols  did  nor  certainly  apply  to  EiigUmd,  where  only  two  cr^xili 
taught.  If  they  ado|'tcd  I>r.  Strulhere'ii  suggestinn  in  Bnglnnd,  ij 
the  clergy  leaching  the  extra  subjects,  they  would  reijnire  iiicr«4 
einfis.  lie  agreed  tiuit  Bomelimea  the  inspectors  were  incompctvij 
exntnine  in  ei-frt/  subject,  It  might  thus  iinjipen  that  in  pnrtio 
dintrids  teachers  would  he  guided  as  to  their  choice  o£  KUbJecC«  hj 
known  prelerences  of  the  inspecior — r.;/.  bolLiny,  economy,  ttat 
history,  Ac,  and  not  aeenrding  to  their  tmitability  or  congi-nUl 
Under  Uiie  Art.  19,  c  I,  the  ludividuuLitieii  of  iivipvi:tor&  uughlii 
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la  be  of  more  itiiportuncc  tiian  iBe  needs  of  tlie  oliiltlren.  Thr,uKh 
"Clemen  were  very  conBiderutu,  utid,  imked.  were  taiitioned  nut 
^^iSerib'  the  '  class  aubjecls,'  it  was  well  known  tliut  evprywIierB  the 
cMWCter  of  the  inaiructiun  given  iq  bcIiooIh  was  largely  determined  by 
the  uharoi^tor  of  the  exHitiiiiadons  nntlcipHted. 

Tlie  Rev.  Bbooke  LaM[>E1it  (Greenwich;  Mild  it  had  been  forgotten 
b  iliii  (li'liate  tliat  the  aim  of  leacliing  specific  Nubjectd.  such  iks  Latm 
us  matliemalics,  in  ihe  eleinenUiry  sclioola,  ljud  nul  reference  to  any 
luture  piiaiuoiift  the  children  might  fill  ;  the  ohjiict  was  %a  cnllivuto 
tiwir  DiiiiiJs.  It  w.t3  coay  to  conlbund  edueatimi  with  inalruction. 
Xhii  had  been  insisted  i>n,  over  and  over  again,  by  practical 
iHjucalli'ii&lii'i^  when  referring  tu  the  biibjecls  wbicli  were  a  part  uf 
(uiiiunai  jn»lruction.  Theru  were,  no  Jnubt,  difficuliies  connected 
Silii  die  present  ceiitmlised  Hysiem ;  bnt  it  was  our  duty  to  tiiid  out  tlie 
Ifcit nubjects  to  educcti-  individual  BchnlarE,  whether  it  be  Latin,  matlie- 
l^tiM,  cheniislry,  or  pbyaiidogy,  and  lii  prepare  thoin  lor  their  future 
c[iaiilini">d,  not  for  any  Bpecial  walk  in  life. 

Mr.  liowLASuHiHiLTUNfUon.SeorttJiryof  [heDepartnienl)3aid  there 
j^cure  to  be  some  difficulty  in  tUi-i  discua-tion.  whilst  the  term  '  higher 
l^eets'  had  a  different  signilication  in  Scntland  from  ihut  which  it 
kd  iu  Eiigliind.  In  Scotland  the  meaning  wus  instruction  directly  in 
(itepiimtion  foi  the  univciaitieH.  The  proposal  to  teach  higher  eubjeeta 
ill  England  Iittd  more  special  relerenue  to  the  range  of  instrucCiim  in 
rlemcnUiry  ich<Kils.  Children  could  not  be  taught  to  read  thoroughly 
■ilhout  iciving  them  eouif  inteliigcut  interest  in  the  snbjecle  uhout 
jjUeh  tliey  were  to  read.  Tiiero  was  »  cIcBe  union  between  elementary 
■hing  and  die  teacliing  of  higher  aubjects.  He  cordially  ^reed  with 
HEfessor  Lnurie  that  (his  wax  a  poor  nian'a  (|ues!4on,  but  demurred  to 
lUKniark  tliat  itn  eKtra  pupil  teucheror  assislant  would  generally  be  an 
dequate  provision  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  schiiol,  for  this  was  liir  loo 
mdequate  a  recognition  of  the  inipoitance  ot  primary  educjition. 
tne  great  object  sliould  not  be  attained  al  the  expense  of  tlie  other. 
Lnth  were  reijuired.  We  had  been  accu-itoniBd  in  lingland  to  look  up 
)  the  Scotth  system,  us  combining  eleini'nliiry  and  higher  inBiruutiiin 
I  a  more  eflicieiil  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  attained  in  England, 
od  lie  tniBted  that  tbcy  woidd  continue  to  set  a  bright  example  by  the 
loroughni'.w  of  their  work  in  all  its  brimcbeH. 

The  PiiEWl'ENT  (Lord  BALfOl'li  Of  KtiiLEiCIl),  in  summing  np  the 
iacuasion,  said  the  speukera  hud  traveiltid  over  a  wide  held,  whii;h  hud 
eeo  caused  by  the  readers  of  the  tn  o  Papers  treating  the  subject  from 
ifferenl  standpouils.  ile  ihougiit  that  one  remark  ol  Dr.  Kifig 
rent  very  near  tiie  truth,  and  went  far  to  settle  the  whole  ■juestion. 
'hat  waft,  that  the  attainments  of  tlie  ftchoolmaster  constituted  really 
tia  whole  key  to  the  position  ;  he  rawt,  be  ii  man  of  culture  and  Icuim- 
ig,  or  his  twiching  would  not  secure  the  bent  results.  The  other  side 
f  (he  question  had  been  treated  vi^ry  ably  by  Sir  George  Campbi-ll, 
rho  (Mnaidered  that  aow-a-days  the  old  system  in  Scotland  was  quite 
utnf  dale,  but  who  admitted  that  a  hiatus  existed  between  the  higliest 
oint  ihe  elementary  schools  could  go  to  and  the  lowest  jwint  to  which 
\>K  universities  ought  to  condescend,    lie  wae  glad  to  hsar  that  udmio- 
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won,  and  th*y  wwp  nol  so  v*ry  far  off  an  afireement  on  ihut  pntnt. 
(Jwarge  Campbell  diJ  not  agree  with  llie  intrtHliidion  of  lii^lm  wiK- 
jectB  into  eltnicnij.ry  schools,  or  ilie  diverting  of  endowm^ot-  • 
dary  inBtriiclion  in  those  schonls.    None  of  ihe  varioii*  plan*  ki: 
over  the  hiatus  Dunif^d  would  siiceupii  ulon?.    A  difHoiiltj  '. 
found  in  looking  aller  the  counlry  diatricis;  the  larger  tan'. 
look  after  themselveH.    A»  he  had  slut«d  in  h.s  addrewi  to  the  ni;.;r,  -  . 
that  moniing,  thi- educntlon  fihuiild  so  ovt'rla|i  that  the  ca[i'ui:i.->  i  ^ 
the  chi!dr«n  might  he  developeil.    Mies  BIylb.  in  or^iiiiji  that  xu*- 
tcBcliers'  mlaries  uliould  be  indepeticleiit  of  the  iimnt,  scrmpd  tii  fi'nti 
that  it  the  jwlaries  tiL-eiiieil  Ui  forne  loo  intich  out  of  the  r.itc*.  ruid  mit 
enoitj);!!  out  of  the  grtiiils,  the  rnlepnyers  tvoiild  Ixf  di'Wintenled,  bud 
that  Uii-refore  it  was  (lesinihle  to  kerp  the  connection  lictwiren  gmu 
and  Bulary.    He  thi'ught  l\\ay  were  nearly  all  a^eed  on  ihu  pnint. 
that  some  kind  of  special,  or  liigher,  or  Bj^iecifie,  or  uiiiverBitv  subjett*. 
or  wha'i^er  they  ehuse  to  c»li  them,  must  be  taught  in  eimiMitUT 
kIioqIb.    The  ijiiesiion  wae,  what  were  the  Biittjei-'s  to  be  ?  Tl»j 
muit  he  ihone  which  could  Ivesi  develop  ihe  metttal  mpal>iliti«s  of  im 
childreu  ;  we  must  choose  tJiose  suhjeeia  which  had  the  greatcnt  nloo 
tioiinl  value.    He  agreed  with  one  speaker,  who  had  >«i'l  it  vu  loi- 
poaeihle      attempt  to  fa,  childriin  for  their  future  individual  livi*.  II 
they  wei'e  goiug  to  bike  tip  Bpecinl  prrtfessiitii!',  they  niilsi  be  ealiicaliJ  j 
for  tliose  speciid  professions  ailerwnrds.    The  children's  inieiligwi™  I 
OU^bt  to  be  brutighc  out,  and  Lhcy  ought  to  be  laiiglil  ic  think  I 
irtudy  for  tlieniselvea.     I'erhiips  nmthetnntics  waa  the  best  study  in  I 
bring  out  the  capabiliiie.s  of  the  mind.    Miithematics  dtfler*<l  fmni 
Lntin  iu  this  respect,  th^it  a  littb  tinitlietniilics  wm  of  tue  to  ■  rluM,l 
and  tbli  did  not  apply  to  I.alin.    He  mna  very  tmidi  stnick  by  di»l 
remarks  of  Dr.  Rtpg  in  regard  to  the  sums  of  iiiouey  p^id  by  iKtl 
Ilepfirimenl  for  B]iecial  Biibjects.    Very  little,  compiirntivelv,  nn*  f»u!. 
whilst  mujiy  of  the  subjects  were  of  conEiderubte  educatioiMl  valtie 
Thr  gross  Buni  paid  for  these  subjects  by  ibe  Deparluictit  was  vetj 
small,  and.  by  the  force  of  cirttinislanceB,  the  univer«ity  subjrtH 
were  placed  Utider  very  great  disadvaiitnges  by  the  regitlalious  uiutti 
which  they  wt're  now  tjiught.    This  Milject  was  one  whioh  hud  been 
referred  to  a  Commission,  of  which  he  bod  the  honour  to  lie  a  iiiemliw, 
and  which  would  present  a  report  regarding  Scotiand  to  PurltamFat 
in  the  next  session.    It  would  be  neither  liiir  to  himaelf  tior  to  liii 
colleagues,  nor  to  the  report  wbeti  it  came  out,  for  blin  to  indicate  th* 
conclusions  which  they  were  likely  to  nrrive  at.    But  the  repi^rt  wnntd 
not  enter  so  much  into  the  subject  they  had  bei'n  dincuj^ing,  for  it  woul^ 
deal  uith  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  tfi(t!;ht  riither  than  thi;  niMtit 
to  be  sdopt.cd  liir  teaching  them.    They  hud  hud  o  good  ditciinnm. 
with  valuiibie  suggestiouK.  and  they  had  obeyed  the  injunction  of  iWr 
President,  Lord  Keay,  not  to  enter  laUi  ideal,  but  to  keep  to  practimt, 
matters. 

Dr.  RoBFRTSON.  in  reply,  said  that  one  or  two  mcmbeni  who  had 
spoken  Were  miMaken  in  sup{iosing  that  he  disjmraged  tll(^  tCMcbii^of 
Bcience.  He  bad  only  shown  that,  according  lo  slatistica,  sciraee  w*» 
comparatively  little  token  into  account  at  the  present  titne^  T^Mn 
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been  a  living  connect.inn  in  Scotland  fof  tlirpe  hundred  venrs 
letiriHin  their  pfiiivh  •'chools  und  the  univerMty.  IIo  wished  that  con- 
nccrion  li>  be  kejit  up.  They  did  unt  wirth  Liitin  eapeciHlly.  but 
cliemiitry,  and  oiher  suhjecla,  to  be  tnupiit.  Mia  deaire  van  thai  there 
lliniilil  hv  a  living  conofiction  muiciIaitKid  bi^Iwceu  the  leuchiug  of  thf^Hti 
uliel  Biihjectd  aud  t!ie  parish  sohooU  iifid  the  uiiiverfity. 


PUBLIC  8ECONDART  SCnOOLS, 

(/  dr»irnh}e  thai  Public  Secondary/  Si'kmlt  uliituld  he  phicnl 
tiniler  Liiral  Authtinties,  and  be  suhji-ct  Iti  the  Snpcrni.tiijii  of 
thf  Committee  of  Prtey  C'luncil  on  Educiition  f  By  Pro- 
fessor S.  S.  Lausie,  M-A. 

HE  qiiGslimi  which,  on  the  invlt.ali'ni  of  the  Council.  I 
venture  briefly  to  treat  is  substantially  tliia  :  What  is  the 
Governing  Body  for  Hiph  Schottls?  It  seeniB  to  be 
limed  hy  the  form  of  the  question,  aa  given  in  the  prelimi- 
mrv  i»rogramnie  of  this  nieelint;  of  the  Association,  that  tliere 
"□ghl  to  bo  both  local  and  centralised  administration  working 
fogclher;  and  this  assurojition  I  am  willing  to  accept  in  a 
countrv  like  our  own,  where  the  citizens  as  a  whole  are  sufti- 
cieolly  enlightened  to  govern,  or  atlcaet  to  share  in  government. 
The  fjueslion  accorditiglv  resolves  itselfintoone  as  to  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  local  and  centra!  aiithorilies  reapec lively. 

But  this  (luestion  cannot  even  be  approached  until  we  have 
settled  the  work  which  the  aniiiorities  we  projiose  to  set  up 
luve  lo  do.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  their  duties  would  be 
out  of  place,  and  I  accordingly  content  myself  with  the 
merely  general  statement  that  they  have  to  fix,  guide,  and 
control  the  education  of  youth  between  the  age  of  eleven  and 
seventeen,  and  to  settle  any  questions  of  internal  discipline  that 
mfty  be  forced  before  their  notice.  I  limit  myself  t'l  seven- 
teen, because  I  am  convinced  that,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  boys  will  beat  prosecute  their  education  after  this 
age  at  the  universities — the  arguments  in  support  of  this 
opinion  being  here  omitted.  Rut  this  is  not  all ;  the  governing 
bodies  have  to  fix  the  qualifications  and  remuneration  of 
teachers,  to  select  teachers,  and  to  govern  teachers. 

lu  the  first  section  of  their  duties  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  in  governing;  bodies  technical  knowledge.  In  all  questions 
of  «  technical  kind  the  head  master  is  to  be  supreme,  aided  by 
the  flpecial  knowledge  of  the  under  masters,  each  in  his  own 
department.  But  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  the  governing 
y  a  clear  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  school  instruction 
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nnil  of  the  relative  value  of  8tu<liea.  It  is  essential,  lliprcrorf 
that  tlie  governing  boiliea  sboul  J  he  composed  of  inlolli-ienl  >ih 
educated  men,  anil  that  they  should  belong  to  the  class  in  sttcict 
which  they  are  erlucating;  also  that  ihey  be  fairly  well-infnrnic 
in  the  subject  of  educution,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  th 
machinery  whereby  coiileiiiiiorary  nations  attain  simiUr  end 
In  llie  second  section  ol'  their  duties,  qniililies  of  a  higher  kio 
are  needed.  There  cun  be  no  doubt  of  this,  thai  tlie  eduealia 
nf  youths  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  (and  the^e  cluM 
chiefly  occupy  High  Schools)  can  be  adequately  conducted  tin! 
by  masters  wbo  arc  not  merely  thoroughly  qualiRed  eiich  iu  h 
own  department,  but  who  are  also,  in  respect  of  general  cuIlivi 
lion  and  personul  bearing,  on  a  level  with  the  parents  cf  th 
boys  they  are  instructing.  The  intellectual  influence  "f  teachei 
iiir/fclff  depends  on  ihis  :  the  moral  influence  u-holly  depend 
on  it.  Great  learning  and  native  capacity  will  make  up  I 
sime  extent,  doubtless,  for  personal  defects,  but  onlv  to  soia 
exient.  The  governing  bodies,  accordingly,  ought  to  ke  so  con 
stituted  aa  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  thai  scholars  of  abilii 
and  learning,  who  at  ihe  same  liuie  are  men  of  a  good  socii 
standing,  or  who  by  education  have  raised  themselves  to 
[>osition  of  social  equality  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  wi 
feel  that  iheir  interests  are  safe,  and  that  their  indi'jiendeiice  an 
self- respect  will  be  respected.  Xo  man  is  tilted  to  be  a  li^t^hi 
in  a  High  .School,  slill  less  in  a  university,  by  virtue  alone  of  h 
attainment  in  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  \hiiit 
cIbsscs  of  the  community  are,  iu  this  respect,  fortunate  ;  fur  (t 
great  mass  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  are  below  tt 
oocial  class  from  whom  the  teachers  are  drawn,  while  none  a 
above  the  soeiiil  jiosilion  which  the  teacher  has  legitimalt 
gained  for  himself.  In  High  Schwils,  on  the  other  hand,  il 
(mly  a  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  stand  in  h  siioU 
relation  to  their  pupils — a  fact  much  to  be  deplore*!.  Il  m 
be  otherwise  in  the  great  public  schools  of  England  ;  but  tl 
exception  supports  my  argument,  for  in  these  scliools  the  sue 
position  and  [personal  dignitv  of  schoolmasters  have  been  in  t 
hands  of  gentlemen,  while  the  emoluments  have  generally  be 
such  as  to  attract  men  of  the  middle  and  cultivated  daM. 

Having  indicated,  in  general  terms,  the  function  of  loi 
governing  bodies,  the  question  now  is.  How  are  WO  to 
bodies  qualilied  for  the  discharge  of  this  function? 

The  High  School  of  a  county  town,  let  nie  first  Kay,  exh 
not  for  the  town  alone,  but  fur  tlie  county.  The  coub 
accordingly  should  be  rated  for  ila  support  in  so  far  as  it  la 
be  supported  bjr  rates,  the  rural  districts,  however,  paying  tfi 
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"i  moilifitil  rale  as  compared  with  tlie  tnwn  for  whose  benefit 
ihesi'Jiiiol  mainly  exists.  Tliat  w!ii;re  tliere  is  a  general  rate 
iJicre  "lio'ilJ  be  general  rpprescntiilion — ia  a  settled  ennviiitiim 
iif  ilie  British  loiuil.  This  yeiifral  d(ictrine,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  in  all  cases  to  be  iiindified  by  the  purpose  for  which  a  rate 
n  taken  up.  In  the  matter  of  secondary  education,  what  we 
liave  to  secure  ia  men  competent  to  discharge  the  kind  of 
aiiiiiinijiratix'e  duty  with  respect  to  education  which  has  been 
ulri'iiih-  briefly  sketched  above.  Boards  elected  by  the  general 
bidt  of  riite|)a_vers  are  incompetent  for  the  task — incoi(i]ietent, 

Kife  look  merely  to  the  standing  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
d  the  due  protection  of  the  masters.  But  there  la  more  than 
i  to  be  considered.  All  men,  who  really  underaland  what 
[hey  Jire  talking  about,  desire  tn  see  tlie  body  of  masters  in  each 
(own  or  district  constituting  tliemselves  a  kind  of  College,  and 
diiectly  influencing  the  wliole  locality  by  their  example  of  a 
learned  and  cultured  Hie.  Threkind  of  influence  Is  only  secoad 
io  importance  to  that  of  teaching  the  schools. 

Ajx  iidequatc  conception  of  the  position  and  function  of  the 
Hi^h  School  and  its  colltgiate  body  of  masters  is  manifestly 
quite  beyond  boards  fleeted  by  the  4/.  householder.  Xay, 
more,  1  hold  that  boards  so  elected  are  incompetent  even  to 

Iiptrol  the  pnrDchial  or  primary  school  wherever  it  assumes, 
lit  does  in  Scotland,  a  quasi-sewndnry  character  ami  be- 
nes  a  higher  primiiry  school.  The  rural  boards.  I  repeat, 
P  unfit  to  govern  these  schools  ;  and  this  chiefly  because  the 
embers  are  brought  into  such  direct  relations  with  the  lower 
clft5S  of  ratepayer  that  they  must  very  often  be  guitled  by  ihcir 
riews.  These  are  contracted  in  the  extreme — necessarily  and 
inevitably  contracted,  and  illiberal.  To  save  a  few  [Kiunds  lo 
the  parish  to-day.  they  will  socriCce  what  would  yield  to  the 
Slate,  in  ihc  sphere  of  civic  action,  thousands  in  the  long  day. 
If  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  higher  priniarv  sch'tols,  what  can  we 
eX[rcct  in  ihc  case  of  Hif;h  Schools  ?  Are  the  jjoorer  classes 
l|a  govcra  ths  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  simply 
^Bause  they  pay  an  infiniiesimal  jKiiiion  of  the  rale  which 
HKy  go  to  upper  schools  ?  Is  ignorance  to  legislate  for  knnw- 
ledge  y  DouDtlesa  the  boai-ds  elected  by  liiTi/e  burghs  will  be 
generally  composed  of  more  educated  and  larger-inindi-<l  men 
than  rural  boards  contain  ;  but  as  they  are  elected  mainly  in 
the  interest  of  primary  schools  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
popiilntiun,  they  ftr^^  vitiated  in  their  constitution  from  the  be- 
glinning.  I  know  such  a  board,  which  debated  for  several  sue* 
cesslve  meetings  whether  it  should  pay  for  certain  absolutely 
necessary  ajtparatus.  They  were  afraid  to  add  a  few  pounds  to 
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the  rates  fwliicli.  by-llic-lj)  '-'.  had  pven  imtliiop  fo  llic  Hi. 
Scliool ),  because  tlieir  pnurer  constitiienls.  who  wrnnwly  tWi^h 
tliat  they  had  no  immcdinte  interest  in  the  High  School,  migh 
posfilily  oliject.althniifih  iheco  poorer  const  ittients  have  (heirow 
schiiiils!  inaiiitaineil  chieflv  bv  the  mniiey  of  the  lower  and  uj>[w 
middle  flusscs.  The  rate  for  High  Schools,  it  is  irue.  iiii;;ht  li 
taken  iipimly  from  hoiiseliolders  who  paid  more  t.iian  12/. i>f  n-iil 
but  there  are  serious  diftirulties  in  the  way  of  making  sneh  dij 
t.incliuns  in  rating:  fur  partirniar  purposes :  and  besides,  it  w"ul 
he  a  most  unwholesome  procedure,  iiecanse  it  tond«  to^eparal 
classes  and  class  interest.",  and  to  restrii^t  and  degrade  a  ciliTcn 
notions  of  the  cnmmiinitv  of  national  interests  whli'li  it 
ilcsiralde  to  foster  in  each  and  all.  It  is  not  in  tii*^  intrm 
of  the  middle  or  upjier  classes  alone  that  we  huve  Hij 
St^hools  or  Universities,  hut  in  the  interest  of  ail  cliuises.  Tb 
nation  needs  traineti  intellects  and  minds  frrr  the  puhlic  tri 
vice,  and  devoted  to  literature,  science  and  pliili'sophv  ;  ain 
ttiif  tor  the  sake  of  the  nation,  not  fi>r  the  sake  of  a  cla^^ 
At  the  same  time,  I  object  to  gnverniui;  bndies  confctituted  Ij 
the  votes  of  all  the  riiteji-ayers.  for  the  very  gno.I  reason  tlia 
they  would  defeat  the  end  the  State  has  in  view  in  promnc 
ing  the  higher  education.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  politic! 
superstition  to  hold  that  nitcpaying  should  in  all  cases  involi 
dini:t  representation.  If  the  i-imple  consideration  'if  ral( 
paying  is  to  determine  the  constitution  of  a  repre^enlaiiv 
bod»',  then  it  enrcly  fulhiws  logically  that  the  re|iresp matin 
nhouhl  be  regulated  by  the  amount  paid  by  earh— that  i»  I 
Bay,  if  the  income  of  a  High  Sehmil  in  a  large  city  is  lO.OOU 
a  year  from  fees,  endowments,  and  rates,  and  the  jiri>[«irtiii 
of  this  contributed  by  householders  renled  at  less  than  Id/,  i 
one-iwerilieth,  their  representation  on  the  gfivernlng  b«l 
should  be  only  one-lwenlieth.  To  this  arran^icinent  no  « 
would  object ;  but  as  it  is  doubtless  an  impracticable  one,  tl 
Bnme  end  must  be  attained  in  Rome  other  way. 

It  might  be  said  that  tny  argument  against  direct  ratc-paytr 
representation  leads  direcilv  to  llic  placini;  of  the  whole  higlii 
edue:ilii>n  under  a  centralised  Stale  aulhorily.  as  (he  only  wny  i 
securing  at  once  rcpresenlalinn  and  competent  govcmmen 
Tiiia,  however,  would  involve  ns  in  a  serious  evil  of  anothi 
kind,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel,  Morenve 
I  thoroughly  respect  the  pnjiular  element  so  long  as  it  is  not  t! 
plebeian  elemeut.  It  is  of  [Treat  value,  and  we  cannot  afford  I 
dispense  with  it.  Had  the  English  public  schools  been  und< 
the  influence,  even  partially,  of  any  popular  authority  in  p.ii 
generations,  the  minds  of  those   constituting  that  authorit 
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VnulJ  bare  licen  from  time  to  time  exevciecil  on  general  qiic»' 
lii>n»  "f  education,  aiiil  their  artifin  would  have  evoked  a  ve- 
([(cince  in  t.l»c  general  community  wlii(;li  would  have  so  effec- 
tu»llv  directed  attention  to  the  intellcctiml  blunders  and  niond 
evil*  cnnnecicd  witli  ilie  ivlmle  svstom,  tliat  ive  should  have 
licrn  where  we  are  now  a  trenliiiT  sooner.    Stili-existiin^  evils, 
FUih  as  that,  for  exaiii|ile.  of  allowin<^  the  masters  to  be  prac- 
liDslly  hotel-keepers  and   yirnvisiun  contractors,  would  he 
blown  away  by  )io|iular  breath.    The  breath  of  the  ■  peoplu' 
whm  they  have  reaeJied  a  certain  level  of  inlellifrence  is 
slniiys  Iieallliy.  liut  the  breath  of  ihe  lowest  stratum  of  voler*  ' 
i(,  iu  niftttora  oul.side  their  ran^e,  pernicimis.     Parents  eltoultl 
take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  thi.'ir  cliildren.  and  slinuhl 
jiiive  fl  proper  channel  for  expressing  that,  interest  in  a  coileu- 
way — that  is  to  say,  thriingh  governing  Iwyiieit;  while 
or>oiial  and  indisHdiml  interference  should  be  discouraged, 
^tjain,  education  in  the  liir{;er  eense  is  jirnmoled  if  we  en- 
able in  its  service  the  th(m;.'hts  of  the  jieople.     Il  oii^ht  not 
be  restricted  to  sehnol masters.    This  public  interest  rcactn 
family  life,  and  helps  to  give  to  education  its  due  im- 
urtance  in  the  Stale.    I  do  not  think  it  can  attnin  its  due 
Dportance  in  the  thoughts  of  men  and  in  the  State  if  it  be  left 
the  hands  of  a  centralized  bureau,  even  if  the  result  of  the 
Action  of  the  bureau  were  to  be  a  theoretically  pi  rfect  schit- 
Isstic  system..    Il  is  better  to   have  some  deficiencies  and 
my  variations,  if  at  this  price  we  cugape  the  mind  and 
of  iLe  country  in  the  work.    Indeed,  education  iu  Ihe 
aftder  senae  is  not  attained  for  the  commutiity  uutil  it 
jins  to  occupy  the  thought  of  individual  citizens  as  at  once 
I  private  and  a  jitthlic  concern,     hiterciil  in  the  education  of 
itli.  educates  the  adult  himself     Accordingly,   I  wouhl 
all  High  Schools  in  a  county  under  a  connuittce  or 
elected  jointly  by  the  existing  tiurgh  boardft  to  the 
It  of  one-half,  the  other  half  of  the  board  being  eltnle  I 
bv  the   county  boards  when  these  are  constituted,  and  by 
one    or   other  of  the  Universities  since  High    Schools  ar« 
lo  A  large  extent  preparatory  schools  'or  the  Universities; 
and  under  High  Schools  I  would  include,  by  way  of  snper- 
psioD,  if  not  control,  nil  endowed  educational  instiLulions, 

'  In  thil  pRprr,  ni  it  octginnllf  Mogl.  I  IUl^d  ttic  word  pUht    Iivri'  1  -vaa  IhIuu 
"  isk  in  irnnv  qiiBrtem  fur  employing  so  iiontumplii'iii*  uii  (>i]irt[isioii.    I  "liciull 
1  IhunyM  iSiil  Miu  contnl.  rb  wi>II  as  tlie  inenninp  i^f  III*  wonipff**  n»o|  inik-d 
dv.  would  h"i-e  bpi-n  luffii-ii'iil.  to  thowllial  1  wna  miiiiilv  niiniiiiK  H iiiitiflu 
rTCtcr.  Hud  I  wiahnl  Ut  mavy  couli'mgt.  I  'liould  ociLlisvu  u>'-J  tliulrrm 
,  but  woulJ  liJivi'  linrrowml,  for  iIib  iioiico,  the  now  claa^iciil  o»proniou  of  tn 
rmintiDl  umlar^  rv^i^/irnffi, 
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simply  leaving  the  cliurit»ble  part  of  llie  luliniuistration  of 
l.liese  widei*  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  tcatiitor  (or  su<rh 
iiiodificatioitfi  of  tlie  Tru.-'t  body  as  m'u^ht  be  ubsnlutcly 
ewsential).  Sm;li  »  board  would  be  a  strong  wee  ami  ablv  lo 
resist  over-cent  raJisaliou. 

Let  us  nest  coneider  the  relation  of  liigh  Bchools  to  the 
State;  tbat  is  to  suy,  to  (he  centi-alised  ailmiuistnitioD  to 
wbich  we  cominoulj-  apply  the  term  '  State.' 

Wby  should  tbepe  be  a  cxaitriiitsed  adniiiiTRtrntioH  at  all? 
In  very  many  luiitters  of  nutintiid  concern,  and  espfoially  in 
postal,  military,  and  foreign  atJaira,  eenlralisalion  is  by  com- 
mon consent  essential.    But  it  is  certainly  not  deiitrablo  that 
centralisation  should  in  any  ilepartinent  of  social  administration 
be  pushed  liirther  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary.    In  tJiA 
opinion  ijf  many  thoughtful  politicians  il  is  even  now  overdone, 
and  the  current  of  political  action  ought  riithor  now  to  run  in 
the  direction  of  decent rali?atioti.    For  myself.  I  hold  very  de- 
cidedly to  this  [jolitical  view  even  in  matters  of  ordinary 
material    concern.     Whatever  can  be  adminialered  locally 
should  be  administered  locally,  if  we  are  to  preserve  llit 
spontaneity,  iiidcpen donee,  and  vigour  of  the  citizens,  and 
widen  their  daily  Ul'e  beyond  the  narrow  business  of  the 
■hop  and  the  doint&tic  kilehen.    If  decentriillsntion  be 
airitble  in  the  administration  of  merely  material  concernn — 
how  much  more  in  matters  thai  affect  the  thought  urid  inonl 
life  of  a  coniniuuity  I    In  truth,  thought  and  moral  life  exWt 
only  in  so  fur  as  they  arc  local,  individual,  free,  and  tponta- 
ueous.    Adaptation  of  a  man's  opinions  and  acts  to  the  thought 
of  others,  and  obedience  to  ihe  (urecepla  of  others,  are  doubtlea 
acts  of  intelligence,  and  Biiit  perhaps  the  inajority  of  man- 
kind; hut  Ihe  true  life  and  prof^ress  of  a  great  community  are 
wrapt  up  in  the  individnulity  and  free  mental  activity  of  the 
citizens.    It  is  dungeroua,  then,  to  allow  the  education  of  a 
country  lo  fall  wholly  inlo  the  hands  of  a  c^eiitrai  bureau.  It 
gives  the  workers  of  tiie  State  machinery  too  much  power. 
With  a  stroke  of  tlie  pen  they  can  alter  the  curriculum  of  edu- 
cation;  by  their  dominating  snpervisinn  they  can  crush  oul 
all  eiHiutancous  activity,  and,  with  this,  all  true  life.  Bureau- 
cracy is  oji  uppobcd  tu  the  genius  of  ihe  British  race  aa  is  abeo- 
lutisiu.    A  bureaucj-a.t  ie  almost  of  necessity  a  doclrinaire. 
Ofhcial  minds  arc  ajit,  with  a  view  to  siinplicily  in  adminUl 
tiou,  tu  ignore  provincial  feelings,  habile,  and  jieculiaii 
obliviitUR  of  the  fact  that  differeuce  is  essential  lo  vitality, 
dead  level  of  uniformity  mutt  inevitably  have  cbarcns  for  tlie 
hurea^ucratic  eye.    It  uiakcg  things  easy  and  simpU.    At  on- 
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wn*i  '"i  'f""  case  of  primnrj  instruction,  the  local  authorities 
(stt-calkd)  are  merely,  in  my  opinion,  channels  for  conTejMOg  the 
(trenm  of  power  which  hns  its  source  in  Whitehnll,  The  libcrl.j 
of  School  Bonrijg  is  the  liberty  to  acquiesce.   This  is  not  whole- 
some for  [he  country,  and  it  is  deprcssintr  to  the  teiwber,  who, 
y  he  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  is  less  of  a  nitu^thine  than  the 
mcHihers  of  most  professions.    If  the  teacher  is  to  succeed,  he 
must  work  with  the  energy  that  comes  from  free  don*  and  from 
ft  consciousness  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  initiate  as  well  as  to 
execute.      Centra' iaation,   by  subduing  individuality,  ttiflcs 
(irigitiality  and  parnlyses  the  will,    A  system  of  High  Schools, 
uniform  and  subject  to  one  central  authority  in  Ijondon, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  more  dangeroiis  to  onr  educa- 
tional well-being  than  the  control'  of  die  humblest  class  of 
raiepayera  could  possibly  be. 

At  the  same  Wmt  we  mnat  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
irithout  some  controlling  power,  the  organisation  of  a  High 
School  svBlem  and  the  ni.Tintenance  of  that  organisation  are  ini- 
firacticable.  Educational  information  has  to  he  collected. 
Money  abo  is  wanted  from  Impei'inl  taxation  to  subsidise  local 
rating,  and  with  the  giving  of  monev  comes  a  ceilnin  control. 
Hut  it  is  not  necessary  that  much  money  should  be  given  by 
tJic  State,  and  still  less  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
much  control  with  a  view  to  sec  that  the  money  is  well  si>ent. 
Supervision,  not  government. is  all  that  is  needed,  and  all  thai 
ihe  contiibution  of  the  State  would  justify.  All  tljat  the  Slate 
has  to  see  to  is,  that  ^irnper  provision  »  made  for  tiie  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  ISigU  Schools,  that  annual  reports  from  all 
the  High  Sdioolgovcnirng  bodies  are,  along  with  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  year,  laid'  before  Parllimiont,-  Prom  tiiue  to 
time,  once  in  tbiir  or  (iise  years,  it  mighu  examine  the  schools. 
It  might  further  specify  the  examinations  for  testing  boys  when 
leaving  for  the  tin iversi ties,  and  perhaps  at  other  periods  of  the 
curriculum.  Such  should  be  the  limits  of  the  State  inter- 
ference, and  they  should  be  defined  by  statute;  all  else,  I 
think,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  county  authorities, 

Tq  the  (|»estion.  Should  the  present  Education  Department 
be  the  controlling  State  authority  ?  I  answer  No;  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  present  form.  As  a  department,  it  is  efficient;  in 
some  respects,  pet  hsps,  loo  efficient.  A  minister  of  public  in- 
struction advised  by  a  Council  cousisting  more  or  less  of  paid 
experts  sitting  from  week  to  week,  but  not  chaufring  with  the 
tiovcrnment  of  the  day,  would  constitute,  1  ihink,  a  fate 
ftdministrative  body.  Control  by  the  Education  Department. 
M  a.t  present  constituted,  is  substantially  control  by  secretarie* 
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and  clerks,  and  must  always  be  so.  This  we  all  know  means 
lhat  some  one  as^^itttant  secretary — a  man  it  may  hf  of  email 
cjipacity  and  sliirht  interest  in  wlucntion.  and,  it  mu»t  t/r  of  m 
oHiciul,  nay  uf  an  office  lialjit  nf  iniml,  and  witli  a  snul  dry  ami 
[lurcheil  with  llie  du.-'t  til'  filed  (locLinents — governs  hoards  aod 
masters  wlio  know  tliuir  business  better  than  he  does.  Sncb 
men  are  notoriously  impervious  to  all  idena,  and,  like  all 
Philistines,  have  a  sulf-conijilacent  way  of  mistaking  iheir  own 
inijiervioosnerts  fur  sound  practical  common  sense.  It  is  only 
a  ponci'fnl  minil  that  can  resist  succcssrutly  the  Insidious 
encroachments  of  routine  and  precedent.  Such  minds  there 
are,  doubtless;  but  we  cannot  trn^t  to  titia. 

My  answer  then  to  the  question  in  the  proyramme  is — 

Firnt,  that  Hif^h  Schools  shonid  be  under  iiopnlar  i-onlrol, 
but  that  the  coiilrollinj;  body  should  he  so  constitnleil  as  \» 
guard  against  ij,'noranee  and  illiberalily  of  view. 

Si  ro/irl/>/,  that  as  all  organised  educational  machinery  exi*to 
not  for  the  individual,  hut  for  the  Sliile,  Stale  snpi  rvision 
should  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  high  standard  ami 
the  general  carrying  out  of  the  law;  but  that  this  s>i[tervi«iun 
should  be  8o  strictly  defined  lii/  slututr  in  respect  of  its  nbjectii 
Its  to  protect  education  froin  tlic  cril  of  eeniraliiiution  ant] 
dcs[H>tism.  and  that  the  supervising  body  should  be  a  Minister 
of"  public  instruction  advised  by  an  educational  council  con- 
siBting  of  experts  partly  paid. 

I  would  add  that,  with  a  view  to  check  the  evils  of  rentral- 
ieation.tlie  aiLvisingor  siipervisinfj  councils  should  be  national, 
not  imperial ;  that  is  to  say.  I'^uglisli.  Irish,  Scotch,  ("olonial 
To  this  extent,  at  least,  we  should  he  all  Home  Rulers.  Al 
the  present  moment  Ireland,  England,  the  Ii^le  of  Man,  and  the 
Colonies  have  all  national  ccntralit^ation,  not  imperial.  Itii 
fiducational  council  of  sujicrvision  for  Scotland  should  be  Slut- 
tish, and  in  Scotland,  and  have  the  charge  under  the  Mioiiittf 
of  Instruction  of  all  Scotch  educational  inr>ti  tut  ions,  except  tlie 
Universities.  Why  Scotland  should  be  the  i«ily  |iart  of  llic 
empire  helii  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  its  own  educalino  I 
cannot  understand.  That  such  things  should  be  is  discredit- 
nldo  to  the  Scottish  mcmhcrs  of  Parliament,  for,  were  ihef 
united,  the  just  claims  of  Scotland  would  be  conceded. 


tUSCUGSIOK. 


Th(i  Rev. 'Br.  RiGn '( Wtu-leyiin  TrHiuinji  Collogc,  Ltindoa),  U 
spening  tlio  discussioa,  sai'l  chat  I'roftssor  Liiiirie'a  viewa  had  boca 
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(iirth  rcry  forcibly  in  ilie  P.-iper,  but  tlie  Pnper  hud  been  very  su^^gea- 
livc  of  i)illiouItie»  in  die  iv;iy  iii'  iMixyiiig  out  llie  desires  of  t!ie  wrii.pr. 
]i'  there  wure  to  be  scccu.bry  bcIuioIs  aupjitii  ted  by  rjiw-t,  tlieii  Iil-  ( Dr. 
Kigg)  would  be  obliged  to  acquieaca  in  most  of  tliR  giuird-*  iUiU  iuler- 
«uui!H  curitttinvd  In  the  Pnper.  But  he  could  not  lidp  ihinkiu^  tliut  the  in- 
li!ronc<!!i  went  very  lUr  tuw-'icds  cunnlitiitiii);  ihe reducliu  lul  ulisnvdam  of 
the  principle  U3»umed  ihrougliout,  whieh  wiib  timt  thu  titale  ahoutd,soiue- 
boH  or  other,  pi'oviJn  [he .-i|>p;irutii.'4  of  a«i:uuiiiiry  acliools  tor  the  ivitioii. 
He  did  not  kiiuw  whetlier  \xi  St'odund  Yiv  wuulJ  b>;  uoiiHidered  heri^riuil 
on  this  h«ud.  Profe^or  Litiirif  liud  spi'kcn  uf  the  High  School  a, 
Kbool  in  a  counTy,  Ha  alii'uld  vi-ry  much  ijuij^tioa  wliether  thera 
wa«  nny  iiaLiituI  relatiunsliip  in  many  iiisliincca  betwi'en  u  county  town 
or  any  (own  thtit  might  be  niiitied  in  tlie  euuuty,  and  the  couDtv  iuelf, 
for  educational  piir;«>si;s.  It  aeenieJ  tti  him  that  tlie  ctiunty  did  not 
necosaarilv  or  ordiuuriiy  cou.stituie  an  eilui^tioiial  unit,  if  they  wej'a 
to  i-sulilish  a  fuccesslul  High  Sjh'iol  in  a  p.'irticuhu  county,  would  the 
pupils  ali  havi:  to  be  inhnbitauu  of  the  county,  and  none  btsidea? 
Would  uot  liiut  High  School,  il'  it  wt-re  succesaful,  and  if  it  were  cou- 
ducted  iu  such  a  way  IIS  to  tommend  itsdE  to  the  miiid-'i  of  people  in 
ditTertiit  [Kinsof  the  country,  assimilate  to  itself  pujiila  from  the  families 
of  Uioae  wlio  approved  the  parlicular  meilmda  iis  well  a*  the  instruction 

«lliat  •ciiool  Irom  all  the  counties  round  about '.'  If  they  had  a  ncliool 
puiwal  ou  systma  in  everv  county,  a  unilormity  o[  oiganiaulion  waa 
idy  U»  accruu;  every  county  acliooi  would  be  like  cFory  oihcr  county 
scluiul,  so  that  DO  choice  wuuld  be  allowable.  The  manufacturea  or 
th«  uatitritl  prod'icl^  of  pariik:ular  district-i  marked  out  the  peculiar 
charaut^-ristics  and  the  f!pecial  educaiional  needs  of  particular  rcgiona 
better  than  geogruphicul  lines,  or  even  the  cliaruuter  o£  the  soil.  Ba- 
cau>e  there  was  iti  Scotland  a  Fort  of  demand  tor  secondary  eilucatioii, 
aa  Lord  Balfour  had  in  his  uddresa  pointed  out,  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
elood  at  all  in  relation  to  tliis  special  ^ue^Iiou.  Lord  Balfour  had  udd 
that  that  was  the  |ioor  niari'a  ijiiealion.  It  was,  as  he  stated  it,  the 
question  of  furnishing  the  meaas  of  superior  instruction  for  inlelligetit 
bnys  ia  public  elementary  day  schools.  This  desirahlB  object  waa 
luoAiy  to  be  worked  out  by  a  wisi;  adniiniHtratiou  in  the  uxisiing 
schools  under  the  School  Boards.  But  the  tjuestion  they  were  dii«:uss- 
iag  wa»  altogether  a  ditferent  nialter.  Proleasor  Laurie  Iiad  totd  thern 
Inure  than  unca  that  the  ^choaI3  he  was  detdiug  with  were  for  ilia 
iniddlti  and  upper  chauei.  Now,  a  State  provision  of  education  for  the 
middlfi  claiiBea  was  a  problem  per  »e.  He  did  not  know  how  It  was  in 
Scutiand,  but  in  England  secondary  schools  could  ccrtaiuly  not  be 
nuuuiged  in  the  way  PrulesMir  Laurie  had  described.  Many  dillicultiea 
aroae  in  considering  the  i|ueation.  Were  the  schools  to  be  day  schools, 
or  were  they  to  be  boarding  schojla  .'  IF  only  day  schools,  they  would 
ba  imperlectly  adapted,  would  be  by  no  means  udei|uule  to  the  needs  uE 
the  middle  aud  up[ier  classes.  In  dealing  with  a  quenliun  likit  this. 
Professor  Laurie  ought  to  have  attempted  to  have  nettled  this  poult. 
The  Americans  had  High  SchocdH,  l>ut  they  did  not  cuver  llm  breadth  of 
the  demand.  He  had  inentioiied  the  other  day  that  Philadelphia,  with 
»  popuhitiou  of  nearly  a  miliiou,  had  only  one  suliool  of  this  class,  with 
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tux  hundred  sdiolnrt  atlendmg.    Were  lliey,  then,  to  suppose  tlnttht 
higher  class  children  in  Ameriuii  did  noi  Iwirii  Laiiii?    The  cliiliinn 
ol  tlie  best  dnsses  in  PhiUidelpliiA  teamed  Latin  n*  ihey  did  in  Scotlini), 
but  not  in  this  Bolitary  High  Sdioul  wiih  it^  six  hundred  nchuW. 
American  hettef  chisa  boys  learned  the  ciMssics  ia         colleges  wl 
boiinling  scliools  in  different  parts  o!'  liie  coiin'ry,  nod  ihm  was  win™, 
tor  thi!  most  part,  the  auperior  ediiQition  fif  iht-  .Suites  was  nccmnjiliilitd, 
and  not  in  these  or(;iiiii,~cd  High  ^eiiools.    If  ihey  atlenijited  lo  mpjilp 
the  demnnds  of  ScotLiiid  with  thi^  clnns  of  sehiiols,  placina  then  it* 
county  towns  of  anirti!  pop  ill  ii(  ion?,  tUev  would  Ofit  be  able  to  gtt 
iicholiirs  enough  to  oipinlae  tliem,  nnd  would  be  in  endless  dtffimii;^ 
and  (.'ompticiitiim.    Then,  ns  to  iho  pnjnient  of  nitps,  he  thonglit  I'ro- 
feasor  Ijiurie  liud  uspd  some  liineuiige  ro^arilitig  llic  4/,  h'iii9.dioliitr» 
which  he  would  liurdiv  hiive  utted  on  tlie  hiiiitjn^s.  He  had  uIko  drawn 
some  striking  distincliuns  between  the  /i'i/im/ii.<  and  the  jiUI-s.  He 
doubted  if  Profemor  Laurie,  even  in  his  iiiont  persiuwive  loue«,  cuuli 
persuade  the  plebu  ilmt  it  waa  lo  their  advantage,  even  indirt'clly,  tluL 
the  children  of  the  U[iper  cla3«'«  should  lie  enlightflneil  whiUt  ihey  nere 
kepi  comparatively  ignorant.    They  would  not  feel  thu  Ibrce  ofiha 
ai^iiment  very  strongly.    It  was  true  that  the  midille  and  upper  cluiw* 
helfied  to  pay  for  the  ediicatiin  of  the  labouring  claw,  but  this  krar 
cIbbs  would  not  feel  it  to  be  a  very  aal isliicKiiy  thing  m  lielp  In  jiHt  fiir 
the  education  of  ihe  npp^r  und  middle  clustea.  without  having  aoni? 
voice  in  the  matt«r.    The  edui:iition  ft  the  upper  and  middle  clatw 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  openilion  of  the  liiw?*  of  supply  and  deniJtiid, 
The  centtaiisiLtiou  aystem  was  capiible  of  being  carried  loii  far,  and 
many  good  schools  would  he  weakened  by  it.    Tiiese  or^nniscd  Hi^ 
Schools  would  conltiet  with  olher.t  [uiid  for  out  of  the  nites.  He  beliemd 
in  educulional  boanlB  and  sub-cent  res,  and  in  n  ciiuncil  of  eduialion. 
consisting  of  represenlJitive  experts  and  some  Government  npp-unttet 
But  he  could  not  see  liovr  the  now  kind  of  machinery  projioBed  by  Pro- 
feasor  Ijaurie  could  he  practicable  and  work  sali^ifiiclordy.    ll  mt, 
liowevcf.  a  ijuestion  well  worth  ditcuasing.    It  stirred  up  a  number  of 
doubia  and  ditficulties  which  coiiM  n"t  be  j«ettled  o(F-haud. 

Sir  Gfoiioe  CAjri'jiti.L,  K,C.S,L,  M,P.,  Itelievcd  in  the  b«n«6t  of 
some  eommou  sup'^rviuion  of  higher  insiritciiim,  bni  not  at  all  in  the  way 
Profcaaur  Luuiie  had  prnpniai^d.  Prolcssiir  Laurie  was  in  liivinir  of  th» 
auperviitioii  of  aecondury  schools,  hut  not  the  jHipnlar  snfxrrvision  of 
them.  Then  Dr.  Rigg  had  adhered  to  the  fyatem  of  free  trade  in 
education,  No  doubt  the  luesliiin  as  to  Goveniraeiit.  nupervinion  was 
not  at  all  clear.  He  hiid  t>een  astonished  to  hear  Dr.  liigg,  who  claimed 
lo  have  aome  experience  of  America,  tJiy  ihiit  the  Ameriuim  had  no 
general  aysteni  of  secondary  education.  But  the  whole  thing  was  «- 
plained  when  it  ■ftarwards  Irancpired  thai  Dr.  Kigg's  view  of  higher 
education  waa  confined  to  claRfica.  It  was  peifeclly  true  that  olaoica 
did  not  form  the  main  part  of  seciin  Inry  etiuciilioii  in  America  Why  T 
Because  the  Americans  knew-  hettei— they  found  it  did  not  pay  W 
have  the  insiructioQ  mainly  classiujl.  tie  coniideuiiy  as,-4i>rt«Hl  that  pitblie 
higher  education  was  given  throughout  all  the  Stales  of  America.  An 
educittioQ  was  given  In  these  schools  wliich  Wiu  really  higher  than  that 
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irliich  prevaiW  in  ihe  nchools  bere.    It  was  quite  tnie  t)iat  in  some 
fitaitsihare  were  plutiicmlic  claaa  schools  in  which  the  richer  diildren 
irers  (lepn rated  from  the  poorer,  but  throufihout  «!l  the  bett-'r  places 
AmeHcii  no  auch  feelinji  exitled.    Not  only  diiJ  (he  poorer  children 
tot n  that  hi;(hfr  eduoulion  which  thity  could  not  enaily  get  in  lliia 
UDlry,  but  the  richer  children  mixed  with  ihem.    It  waa  even  more 
in  ri'spec  to  girle.    He  hiid  found  thnt  the  higlieaC  clashes  in  i^onia 
Itliwjia  were  almost  esclncively  occupied  by  girl ?i.    The  explimation 
Win,  ibil  boys  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  went  to  offices, 
whereas  the  girls  continued  their  eilncjition.    The  Americans  al?«'  gave 
■  tetter  technical  education  in  their  technical  schools,  than  was  giien 
liere.    Dr.  Rigg  was  enrirely  wrong  in  denying  tliat  the  Americans 
had  a  public  system  of  higher  educaiitm.     He  thought  that  Profewwir 
Laurie  had  taken  n  somewhat  prolL-saional  view  of  the  question  in  his 
Puper.    All  proftsaional  departments  should  be  controlled  by  the 
popular  element  in  a  free  State,  and  educ;ition  i-hunid  not  be  an  excep' 
tion  (n  that  rule.    He  woa  rather  for  local  rule  in  tills  matter,  and 
objected  10  extreme  centrulisiition.   The  eoiiservative  element  prr-vailod 
tno  ranch  already  in  certain  of  their  eiliicalioniJ  aullioritlea  in  Scotland. 
Executive  home  rule  withuut  iegiiilaiive  home  rule  was  a  misrake.  He 
was  not  in  favour  of  tho  revival  of  the  Scotch  Kdncation  Boird,  being 
ratislied  with  the  general  principles  on  which  tlie  Lnndon  Buard  ad- 
mini-li-rcd  the  funds  at  ita  disposal,  and  preferring  local  management 
to  Edinburgh  management. 

Bailie  David  Lewis  (Edinburgh)  objected  to  the  Pajier,  not  only 
on  account  of  what  he  conaidered  the  authnr'a  educational  pi'culiaritica, 
but  because  it  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  various  classes  of 
the  country,  which  they  all  so  deplortd.  Professor  Laurie  had  certainly 
l«en  outspoken.  The  rutepnyers  hud  hten  sjioki-n  of  in  the  most  de- 
pn-cialory  ternia.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  had  determined  that,  house- 
botders  were  lo  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  all  public  nfJliir^, 
«nd  there  waa  no  reason  why  education  sKouM  be  excepted.  Professor 
Laurie  appeared  to  be  afraid  that  the  sbindard  of  education  would  be 
lowered,  and  the  status  of  the  t^^acher  endangered,  by  the  introduction 
of  popular  control  into  their  educational  insritutions.  But  the  op|Kisiie 
was  the  case.  The  principle  of  the  whole  Paper  was  fundamentally 
wrong.  The  High  Hchnols  in  .Scotland,  under  the  control  of  the  Town 
Councils,  had  worked  with  :<aliafactory  results,  and  when  the  Education 
Act  waa  passed,  these  sch'mls  were  with  common  consent  Iransfeired  to 
tbf  School  Boards.  Professor  Laurie,  before  he  prosecuted  his  mission 
further  with  any  hope  of  success,  woula  have  lo  prove  that  there  had 
been  somethio);  unsatisfactory  in  the  working,  for  instance,  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  They  did  not  require  to  go  lo  the  United  States 
to  find  out  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  popular  government  of  local 
inWiiutions.  He  did  not  ai  all  like  the  tone  of  Profeasor  Laurie's  re- 
marks about  ihs  4/.  bousebolders.  It  was  a  settled  constitutional 
principle  that  those  who  paid  rates  sliould  have  a  voice  in  their  ex- 
penditure, and  it  would  not  dn  now  lo  propoae  in  Scotland  to  depart 
from  thai  principle.  The  smaller  householders  knew  tho  value  of  educa- 
tion, as  they  had  felt  the  want  of  it.    The  humbler  and  industri^ 
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uliuWB  wlnlitKl  v«ry  iiiucli  for  llieir  uliililrea  to  be  ecluca.ted.  TlieTiFiii 
U'lvimwl  by  Pruli-arwir  Lnuno  would  not  innke  mucli   Utadnaj  a, 
f^colluni]  now.    Ltt  tlitiii  buve  eiiiicuieij  men,  by  all  iii-^sds,  i»  maiig^ 
tiieae  liigliur  8i;in«jl8,  but  it  wug  iilaif  neue»anry  in  lha  iiiiuia>!emi>i(l  u[ 
large  bUkib  of  [jiibitc  innaey  ibit  [Key  *!ioiiIil  hiive  busint-a-A  men  ia 
regiiUre  (bn  ex[ieDiiiLure.  Tli>:ri:  wilb  oat:  geamius  element  in  Prufenm 
Lnurie'i  Puper — be  proposed  to  uliuw  [lie  present  miumgi^ri  of  cudnw- 
iiieiiia  III  coiiliiiue  to  miiiiiijje  tlirir  diiirities.    lie  might  luuiiiicu  (Kit 
hij^b  8c>iiiiil  .~taiiibii^  wi^n  not  neci.-iaury  for  ihe  miinugeinoat  ucJ  conirul 
ofaucli  iiisiimtiont.    Tliere  were  men  in  tlio  Hous«  of  Cointiiwi-.  of 
murk,  wliu  Iiail  not  bei'M  truim-d  in  «  ultL-ui</»I  eemin^ry,  uiid  did  nuc 
bdung  to  iitiy  !>ueii  clnsH.     Whett!  llioee  ttliiciitiuiiHl  Bciiiioiirii-a  huil 
bei<a  iltult  with  by  the  iHipiiliir  re|ireGGatutivi.'s  uf  tli«  jHi-if>lc,  tliri  hud 
been  iJcult  witb  properly,    lie  minst  [iroiest  ajjiiinut  ar^^uaitutu  iil  iLe 
kind  udvuiied  by  I'mfeiieor  Lailrie  beiag  brutijjliC  tbrwmd  Mt  buch  » 
time  m  tliis  in  .Votliiiid. 

Tho  liev.  JoHS  Kjv  (Edinbiirgli)  «aiU  the  Pajier  appeared  to  Iiini 
to  strike  very  mnch  ui  ibe  foiindatiua  of  reprewu  lei  live  inalituiioii*.  If 
ProfeNior  L.-iurie's  riew»i  weri;  ul*  any  value  upun  thcHe  points.  Ucouelit 
tu  be  pre|>iiTed  to  go  further,  tieeing  thut  the  Hime  panii's  wliv  cIiok 
tbe  Sijhool  Hoards  ulao  elected  the  House  of  CuniiiioiiK.  ile  fiill  «rtT 
thiit  Prot'esaor  Liiurie  took  such  u  low  view  of  the  presfut  Sxitcti 
fiuhoul  Uourds.  lie  hud  looked  nurrowly  hitA  the  workinj,'  u[  lli<: 
Kduwition  Act ;  and  ns  hit  iin  he  POiild  see,  the  rleetion  of  Scli'ml  Bmii 
had  rtaithud  iii  ftdvimeini*  thi.-  i>tiauii  of  t\ia  teauhtra  of  their  public 
sehuuls,  uud  in  iiierainiug  tlieir  remuneration,  lie  diaseul*d  eutirelj 
Iruui  any  iittuiiipted  distinutiuji  iu  tins  ease  lu^tween  the  /joj/uius  suil 
tlie  pUi/t.  lie  aiiuuld  rt^ret  rei'y  niueh  if  it  were  to  go  lorth  tiDiii  thit 
section  of  the  (iueiiil  Scieueo  Ci'iigre^.  which  busied  itself  wiih  ilic 
welfare  of  the  people,  lluit  it  regiirded  the  breath  of  the  smaller  hou»^ 
hohlerf  and  liibouring  cliiaseB  aa  '  jieriiieioiis  and  pestiteiit,'  Those  *m 
nio^l  unfortunate  expressions;  all  the  more  iinlbrtuuutc,  thut  t\isr  hul 
not  been  employed  in  the  iieul.  of  discussion,  but  in  a  cureluUy  picpanil 
I'aper.  I'rolessor  Lnurie  had  admitted  that  the  School  liounl«  uf  Ukugo* 
uiid  lldiidmrgh  were  pretty  near  the  mark.  Buth  these  School  ItouriU. 
however,  liud  been  most  rlislinctly  elected  by  the  /ilrlm.  They  wuulj 
inoal  ol  them  agree  with  Pnife*«ir  Uiurie's  rem.irka  as  to  iha  iojutioua 
elTeuIa  of  cenlrulisation.  The  principle  he  wished  to  allirni  wits,  dut 
eecondary  education,  in  order  to  lie  aided  and  supported  by  the  rutu, 
uiut  iiivi'lve  u  full  representation  of  thoHe  who  paid  the  rttea. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas  Shitu,  D,D.  (Edinburgh),  eoneurrad  with 
the  lutter  part  i>t'  the  Puper  respecting  ceGtruli)>utioa.  He  aU4  ogruvd 
that  in  Seutlaad  they  liad  rea^in  lo  hnd  liiull  with  Iiaving  boen  made  ■ 
province  of  Eijglaxid  in  regard  to  education.  They  haj  bonfieil  in 
Scotland  lor  some  time  that  their  education  was  superior  to  the  En]jli*li. 
and  it  was  not  fair  that  they  should  be  made  a  purt  of  the  gml  ontiuail 
system  of  Briuitn.  lie  thougiit  they  could  not  ugiiute  too  luuoli  in  re- 
gard tu  this  mutter.  Dr.  h'igg.  in  his  remarks,  hud  appcMriid  U>  iut« 
lurgotlen  the  dillerence  between  Eu;;Iaud  and  Scotland  m  tlie  iiuitl«r  uf 
|irovtdutg  Eccoudury  educution.    Kuglmid  hud  so  mmiy  spleckilid  sod 


^cxa  foil itOiir inns  fur  tLe  pruvision  oC  «(]ii»iliuii,  lli.st  the  potiltori  of 
iJjB  mo  <.'mimriL-a  was  very  iJiftcrent.  Lff;isliitioii  in  Uio  miiUer  w:is 
^^■eM  to  SuoCluiiJ.  wlii-re  it  wii4  nut  ri.'<jiiii'tiU  in  Kd^IhtiJ.  1Ii>  did 
i,i>l  quii«  ecu  liow  ProfusBor  Laurie  would  luirry  out  ii\a  iiiea  i.l'  rliH 
ujunty  schiKiIa.  I'roft'Mi.ir  Laurie's  oVijtuiinri  m  m  represeiiliitive  buaril 
liutl  it  migbt  b«  tenipleJ  to  cut  down  ex[«iiditiire.  But  if  l.hb 
liociWiIf,  H3  i'rolea-or  Jjaurie  had  s«ciiieJ  to  iiidiculie,  were  to  lie  nsso- 
oitvd  with  ScliiKil  BiiurJ  rep  ream  liLtive.'i,  it  uppenred  to  Itim  ihiiC  tliey 
Toulii  tuive  a  iiiorti  direct  pecimiui-y  inU:n■^t  in  kt'upiiig  down  exiH'naed 
tli«u  tven  lb>:  uemhers  eleuted  by  the  i^eiieml  micgjuyen.  III.-  tiitist 
Mj  tiiai  he  was  no  grau  adv-j<^ie  ol'  pleU'iuniatii.  m  ho  rutlicr  leiitit  to 
OjMcrvmive  views,  Imt,  «i  ilie  aarae  lime,  he  llioiight  ilie  syHl<!in  ii£ 
(licliiijf  School  BoarJa  tiail  woiked  well  on  ihe  whole.  There  wua  in 
Kiimliur^jli  iL  liin^e  plelieiiiu  i:i3iiHijtue[ii'y.  lie  hud  to  do  with  the  itiosl 
pMiriiiii  [Kirt  of  it,  uoiiiposed  iilrniift  eiilirely  of  alii'ns  to  lii.t  cuiiutry. 
I'liB  tmoiiliilii-'?  vole  wa-  iiot  nlwuyB  iistd  in  u  very  seii.-iilde  «;iy.  H« 
lliu^'lic  Lhul  Sir  Geor;je  Ciiiiiphell  iiiii;lit  Iihvc  dwtilt  more  ^tr.iii^ly  tliuii 
lie  did  u^Hjii  the  iiiipuriuiiuii  ol'  a  uoDisidu ruble  degree  of  ii)ije|)i>ndetiee 
00  llie  part  of  lotiil  goveriinient.  If  he  wns  not  mistaken,  Sir  tleiirge 
C'iiniphrll  wDiilil  »Jiiiil  that  Beiigid  would  kivo  beuelited  if  it  hud  been 
Diur«  iuilejieudcnt  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Hellcii  ( Memher  of  the  London  Suhool  Bonrd  and  Secre- 
tttr  of  tiiv  Nitiionnl  Uiiinn  of  Eieaioutary  Tc^iuliem)  wiia  ufritid  that  n 
Mai  dcul  of  i;oiifii»iun  v/au  likely  lo  uriae  in  dir<;*issions  of  thi»  kind,  if 
liivy  liid  not  all  iiiiree  In  seltlinc  ibe  i>ie:iningof  the  ti'rnts  '  primury  '  and 
'•ewjiidiiry  '  eiluention.  lie  thought  the  views  Sit  (ioorge  Cimipbell 
luiii  Ur.  Kigi(  were  not  ro  llir  upiu't  .is  Bome  luight  invtgide.  Ut.  Higg 
was  t|uite  i-urteel  in  his  remarki  ubum  the  aeliofjsof  tho  United  Slates. 
IJe  (Mr.  Heller)  regretted  the  line  of  thought  in  tlie  opener's  Paper, 
for  it  aeenieil  Co  atraiify  eduivition  where  ihey  hiid  been  trying 
for  years  tu  I'une  it.  He  liad  been  thrtiiigli  three  strongly  coiilestud 
School  Board  eleetiona  in  one  of  the  largest  mctropolilau  ceutreti — 
Lantbeth~and  he  hud  Ibund  what  he  supposed  would  be  called  the 
filehs  to  Iwve  the  ketiie?a  and  most  intelligent  inle^o^^  in  the  work  of 
education.  The  great  want,  in  the  imitter  of  secondary  educntiou,  woa 
that  thoae  who  engaged  in  lisacliing  should  be  eotupetcnt.  They  had 
right  to  expect  aeuui  ity  fur  tliis  from  the  State.  He  did  not  think  that 
tlto  introduction  of  the  jileVieiuu  elemuut  into  the  vontrol  of  edueiition 
oonUiiied  any  seriuiia  dunger;  he  rather  thought  it  g:i\v  sc-curity  tu  a 
natiunnl  itynieni,  mid  popukriDcd  it  in  the  minds  of  the  (icople.  llu 
eouIJ  n-.t  Bgrce  with  Dr.  Smith  that  tliero  vrus  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween Englmul  uiid  Seoilund  in  the  iiieunB  to  be  adopted  for  providing 
bighor  inairuction.  Then:  wtw  in  Kiigland  a  grent  desire  (or  publiu 
ivcoD'htry  education.  The  education  grant  from  Parliament  wiw  u 
tu  grckUir  enJowmi-nt  tliun  ilie  old  charitable  cndiiwiiieiit»  wore,  nioet 
of  which  were  now  altogether  diverted  Iroiii  their  original  purpose,  nud 
BMde  to  apply  excluHively  to  the  tipper  cl:i9a«a.  The  argument  which 
I>r.  Smith  hail  brought  forth  with  reference  to  the  Engliitb  endowments 
WDA  not  a  valid  one.  There  whs  no  itde^untc  inean^  of  testing  and 
cxjuauiing  (he  wprk  carried  on  at  theae  endowed  higher  achuuU.  Hid 
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did  not  MB  the  neeeisity  of  locnl  gouerning  atilhorilies ;  ihnfi*  »limil4 
he  a  Miuiilry  of  Eilumtion,  iiivler  which  lioth  tlie  p^ialx^v'  ani  th* 
Becondnry  schiiols  shciuld  be  brought  into  Itariiiony  with  each  ollitr, 
an<l  liy  whiuh  ilie  whole  niilional  systern  throughout  the  cotiiitry  could 
be  made  homogenwius. 

Lord  RKAr  ^^nid  hn  thouglit  the  <]Uestion  of  the  pnpnW  elamnt 
in  eJuciitiiiti  was  practicitlly  scttleil  b_v  the  Act  which  itiive  the  boam— 
holder  paramount  indiionoe  in  the  government  of  this  cuuntrv.  All 
parties  were  then  agreed  about  hia  merits;  and  more?  prnine  had  lh>i* 
been  bextowed  tin  the  huii>ieholder  by  the  ConBervativcB  tlmn  by  iny 
Oth^r  psrty.    It  h^tri  been  justly  siiid  thiit  that  jKirl  of  the  Psfier  ratllr 
attaj'kod  the  principle  of  the  government  of  this  oiiuntry.    It  WHsnc* 
taken  for  granied  tli»t  hoilseJio liter?  had  a  right  to  manage  tltdr  a«n 
aftiiira,  but  pr.ili-sainnftl  ednimtionists  httd  aluo  on  tlieir  part  a  right  tnj 
a  duty  to  inform  the  houaftholder  what  were  hi-  oliligntiotjs.    If  it 
came  To  be  a  question  whether  houei'holders  were  enlichteru'd  ?niiuti» 
or  not  he  would  riithtr  fear  that — if  they  werf  not — it  wai  bwflo** 
profi'sxtoniil  ediiculii~iiii9iH  hud  not  been  able  to  nmke  thtir  own  viptra 
clejir  nnd  lucid  enough  lo  enlighten  [hem.    They  miisC  not  \ore  ugtit 
of  this  other  principle,  that  eiliicntion  wns  paid  liir  in  the  first  plans  hv 
the  rates,  and  thai  the  people  who  contributeil  to  those  ralea  mtist'loct 
the  iKiiirds.    On  the  other  hand,  they  hud  the  Government  g'"'"?  « 
gmni,  iind  he  did  niit  ripf  how  it  wiis  possible  to  prevent  ihe  Go»cro- 
ineiit  from  eontrolling  eiliicalion  iih  far  a^  the  grunt  gnve  them  a  right 
to  interfere.    .\t  the  xame  time  the  Government  should  attend  tnllM 
advice  of  the  profession;  the  question  was  simply  how  profi-sticml 
educationists  were  to  Intlnenco  the  management  of  educational  alTuiK 
It  aeemod  to  him  quite  plain  that  there  should  be  a  central  de(«rt- 
ment,  luid  for  this  very  renaon,  ihnt  it  was  the  best  orgsn  for  colleciint 
sod  sitting  the  views  of  the  proreanion.    The  French  oyftem  gave  th»l 
guarantee.  In  France  therf  wiisa  Omnci!  of  Kdiicaiion.  taken  firom  ih# 
various  strnCn  of  the  t^ducation^l  world,  which  ehed  its  light  cvir  th« 
bureaucratic  spheres  which  liad  been  depicted  in  such  gloomy  rolouis 
in  the  Paper.     To  this  description  of  ihe  existini;  central  authority  ho 
took  exception  also.     He  thought  the  author  of  the  Pajicr  had  ioiTvAf 
done  Justice  to  it.    lie  did  not  see  why  the  various  interests  which  wen 
engiijied  in  the  great  work  of  education  should  not  be  made  lo  nut  h»r- 
moiiiously  and  (-nergetically.     If  he  (Lord  Heay)had  hnd  the  handling 
of  this  subject,  instead  of  putting  thorie  vHrious  intere'la  into  oppo- 
sition, he  wouM  much  riither  have  put  them  into  justapomtion.  A» 
regards  secondary  education,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  principle  laid 
down  that  those  who  oould  pay  for  their  own  eijiicution  should  do  m. 
But  aecondary  education  waH  not  mendy  an  article  of  luxury  for  iIm 
higher  or  up[ier  middle  classes,  but  quito  as  much  a  want  for  ifaegrat 
body  of  the  jieopie;  and  the  .Si;otch  syBt^m,  which  had  provided  cfawp 
secondary  education,  deserved  more  credit  than  had  been  given  it  by 
Dr,  Rigs'.    A  large  part  of  the  [leople  could  not  ^my  for  that  highnr 
education  to  which  the  elementary  naturally  led,  and  he  did  n'A  let 
that  a  better  purpose  could  bo  served  than  that  of  increasing  and  oC 
spreading,  not  only  among  the  popalation  of  their  lowuii,  but  in  tha 
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Tval  distn'cte  of  coanCica,  ft  xj'Rtcin  of  eccondsry  ducation  conijilete 
in  IIkK.  Thin  was  uol  crtiating  an  uililitiul,  bul  uipfjlyiii^r  ii  tciil  wiiiit, 
Thiclj  l»cl  lieen  retogniBcd  iinii  odDiiniblj  provided  tor  in  Edijil-urgEi 
l^ilie  Wntt  loBlitute.  After  lh«  Hiiccejw  of  tliiit  seliool  nobixty  had 
»ri((il  Wi  Ttty  tlinC  setondury  education  of  clint  deacripl.ion  was  not  a 
ftnl  lili-Ming  to  the  people  at  lur^e. 

Mr,  J.  K.  I.jinOLEii  (Vice-President  of  (he  Natinnitl  Uninn  of  Ele- 
Den'jiry  Tiiiclier!!,  Lmidr>u)  said  liis  expirneiii^e  of  the  jiUbi  wbb  that 
ttvy  W'liild  elct  ihe  lieat  men  wlio  catne  before  tiiein,  speaking 
joierilly.  This  liirliim  would  very  wt-ll  npply  to  the  compOBition  of 
tilt  Liindcn  .School  Board,  nlii^h  n  budv  held  in  bitih  popular 

•aiiniHtimi,  nltbough  not  mi  hi^-h  as  nt  iia  iirsi  I'lirmitijon.  Tlie  dung«r 
lt\  in  tiie  unwiJlin^iera  on  iVie  part  of  those  hEsl  qiiulified  to  miioage 
dfiicniiorial  niattera  tu  come  forward.  He  wiabod  l"  point  out  ii  new 
ftparlnre  in  An.  19,  c.  I,  of  the  New  Coiie  (England)  in  wbirli,  for  iho 
1^1  tiiii«-,  methoda  of  inHtrnction  are  |irescribed.  lie  tlionght  the 
liheii}'  tif  oducHtiiin  in  Smlland  had  been  hoinewhut  underrated. 
^Tiere  w»s  no  apecinl  reason  why  there  should  nni  he  tine  code  for  the 
two  countries,  with,  perhnpii,  at  prewnl,  a,  difference  in  regnrd  to 
■econdsry  inatrnelion,  which  had  always  received  more  attention  in 
8cot!iknd  than  in  Englnnd. 

Lie'itenant-Culonel  DoDfs  (Edinburgh),  aa  an  argument  for  the 
contention  that  Honieihing  more  than  local  control  wns  necesenry, 
■osianccd  t>ie  ease  of  a  lioya!  bnrgli  in  .Scotland  wliich  hnd  a  schnol 
rate  of  lOtl.  in  the  pound,  of  which  only  ahont  2^'/.  went  to  the 
wccndnry  acliool  Nluated  in  the  town.  The  provost  of  thnt  town  had 
warned  iho  ratepayera  that  every  boy  who  left  the  elenienliiry  eeliool 
and  wtnt  to  the  tmrgh  nchool  cost  them  30j.,  with  the  view,  he  sup- 
poerd,  of  dissuading  them  from  sending  tlicir  children  to  that  st-hool. 

ProfesBor  Laitiiie,  in  reply,  said  therr.-  hud  been  a  grejit  denl  of 
jaimpprehenBion  as  1o  the  drilt  of  his  I'ayier.  The  last  speaker  had 
giien  them  a  cnsfl  in  imint,  and  there  were  many  such  canes.  He 
■poke  from  knowledge  when  be  said  ih^t  School  Doaids,  as  ihey  were 
now  conslitiiled,  were  not  com[M)Ient  to  control  the  government  of 
Jliph  f^choola.  He  had  cited  Edinburp?!  and  Glasgow  ag  illiiHlrutiona 
ihat  in  all  large  places  a  better  cIiibb  of  men,  from  the  influence  th« 
portion  gave  them  in  the  town,  would  be  found  coming  liirwiird  aa 
member*  of  the  School  Boards.  They  attained  thnl  resnlt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  largeness  of  the  area,  and  he  wished  to  give  the  poor 
provincial  towns  the  aame  chance.  Ur.  IJigg  wi.-hed  SLtondary  edu- 
cation left  lo  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  ;  but  if  the  State  waa 
not  to  talte  heed  of  the  ednciition  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  seventeen,  why  should  it  have  anything  to  do  with  uni- 
Tersities?  Were  thiy,  like  America,  to  have  free  trade  in  univer- 
•itie^,  and  have  college  competing  with  college  in  grun'iug  degreea, 
and  fixing  as  low  a  standard  of  education  an  possible?  In  ScoHund, 
moreover,  thev  were  already  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  State 
aiding  secondary  edncalinn.  for  in  every  Scotch  parish  they  could, 
under  ihe  Act  of  1B78.  raise  lO.OIKIi,  a  year,  if  rh.^y  liked,  for  the 
higher  schoola.    He  could  not  lefiy  to  all  the  arguineiit*  mitde  use  of 


BK»insl  liis  Pupcr.  ns  he  liad  been  nMacUeil  by  a1rn'>"l  every  »]vaV(T. 
Mr.  Lewis  liad  asked  why  exception  should  lie  tiiki'ii  to  iti\eyn\'rri 
mHtingeriient  of  educatiumd  malt.ew?      ll'm  reply   was,   Becjii.v  t 
ItoBvd  electetl  by  il.  ruiepuyers  whs  not  competent  to  do  tlie  nort- 
They  were  loo  ii^norfttii ;  that  wns  all.    They  luid  been  inintwt  to  look 
at  whiit  tlie  niiinic.'i|iHlitioB  Imd  done  in  the  ['iisr  for  ppcotid.iry  eJo- 
p.ilion,  iind  the  Higli  Si'hnol  of  Kdinhnrfih  lind  been  used  nsnti  cuin;i!r-- 
Tliifi  Kcliool,  iiiilil  iho  bniird  tnok  it  over,  Imd  bepn  a  vi-ry  po<iH  wli'-^'. 
but  quite  behind  the  time.    It  only  showi'd  the  limited  and  hopclL-*-  ••' 
narriiw  vieiv  that  men  hud  of  what  a  High  SchonI  should  be  whfn  Mr. 
Lewis  hiiid  U])  rlie  Edinburgh  High  Sclinol  us  prfrctitin.     He  licM — 
nny  it  was  notorifm.a — -'hut  the  miinicipalilies  of  ScotlHtiH  lind  gmKl^ 
neftleetcd  secondary  edni  ation.    The  biirch  schools  had  been  sicnpljr 
piirocliiul  schnoU  mar^  hirgelr  attended  than  lh<'  [i.-in<chiill  adiool*  in 
country  di»^trietH,  and  tiie  teaching  in  the  viutt  mnjorilv  <<i  ouv 
lowiT  ihiin  Ihe  teueiiing  in  ibe  country  wclmols.    An  atl"-nipt  bad  ljrfT» 
inude  by  ceriain  speakers  to  imx  iip  the  qiieslii'n  of  eiliieniii)ti,  jtnl 
his  Dwu  opinion.'',  with  the  n  icinl  qiiesikin  and  the  relation  of'-  ~- 
lo  class.    He  had  a*  nmeh  respect  for  ihe  4/.  riite|>3yer  a*  Mr.  L-v  ik 
had,  and  pcrhii]is  a  more  indepi-nden*  respect  Ibr  him,  a«  lie  vrii  iixt 
in  any  ^¥lly  hia  mouthpiece,  or  looking  lo  him  for  a  vote.  [Tlw. 
arrival  of  ihe  Innclicon  hour  prevented  ProEe=sor  I.Aurie  cuntioumj 
his  reply  to  the  other  spcakera.J 


MISCELI,A>'EOCa. 

The  Rev,  Brooke  LAMnRitT,  M.A.,  RC.L.,  read  > 
Puper  '  011  '  Teachers'  Oppnrtuiiilies  of  Triiining  and  ihe 
of  MuUi[ilviii>;  them,'    After  tlwi-lling  on  the  inipoiiaiiiT  »f 
rememberiiifr  that  ediicalion  iva«  tint  a  mere  commuiiit'iilio"  nf 
knciwlcdf^e,  tmt  a  drawing  out  of  the  whole  powers  of  thf 
diild,  he  dwelt  on  the  need  of  training  for  teachers.  Com- 
meniiia'  mnxim,  '  The  way  to  teach  children  is  to  study  thfm, 
not  liool(s,'  was  a  most  imporiant  one.    Tliere  were  no  eiluov 
tional  hospitals  which  students  might  walk  in  "irder  to  obtaio 
the  requiaile  experience.  Ho  pointed  out  the  great  nped  of  irai'i 
irig  colleges  for  persona  engaging  in  higher  eductitioii.  Goieni- 
meiit  siib.'iidiaed  training  colleges  for  elomentarv  teachers — Ut 
otiier  teachers  there  were  only  such  advantages  ns  the  univeni- 
ties  had  at  hist  opened  up  to  them — and  that  without  jtractisin;; 
scliools.    There  w:is  one  exception  to  which  he  would  call 
ntlentiim— the  Teachers'  Training  and  Registration  Suciety 
hn<l  eslabhshed  a  college  for  women  teachers  in  Skinner  Street, 
UishopBgntc.    Tliere  was  a  practising  school,  in  the  shnjie  of 


'  Patilivlied  in  full  in  ihr  Jmriial  nf  the  WumrWi  Education  Union  of  OtSot^ 
I8S0.    ChupmaD  &  QhU  (Liinibed)  Loadon. 
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A  miii'Ilp-clfia?  sphnnl.  lo  which  the  Rov.  W.  R-igcrs  hafl  fjivcn 
id^ii  ii'hiiillance.  The  cnlie^e  was  lately  uniler  the  rare  of 
Mi»  Ijinhinglon.  and  non  iinilor  that  of  Miss  Agnes  Wnrd, 
Al  ihe  hue  exatiiin.itiou  of  the  University  of  Cum  bridge, 
thirtr-two  ftdvocntes  presented  themselves;  of  these  twenty- 
fniir  wre  students  of  llii-i  collesje.  In  the  oertifieate  li-it 
fiflpcri  pri'seiit  irnd  two  |iast  stiidenla  passed  in  all  three  siih- 
jfrts.  All  llidse  niiirked  as  having  rt'ct'ived  a  rertifieate  l(i 
|iriteti<'iil  tenchinfi  were  «Iu''ents  if  this  eiillefre.  He  hii|)ed 
..tliere  would  follow  this  godil  exainjile,  and  osrablish  coUepea 
fur  Iniiiing  tuen  as  well  as  women. 

Mias  JIaRT  Bl'KTON  contrihuted  «.  Paper  oii  '  Sewin;;  in 
Puhlic  Schools.'  The  writi'r  heg.in  hy  referring  to  needlework 
V  one  of  the  '  six  cjueenly  and  nnist'-lJiuj;lit  arts.'  iind  also  as  one 
iiece*j*arv  for  the  welliire  of  every  household,  and  commented 
iijxm  the  decline  of  (he  former,  while  adverting  to  the  way  in 
uliii'li  it  might  be  made  of  ednoationa!  value.     As  regards  the 
Isiier  she  urged  that  the  sewin-.;  machine  had  in  many  re?pectn 
tii|ierseded  hand-eewing,  and  thiit  the  use  of  It  should  he 
iiiii::bt  in  our  public  schools,  though  the  needle  would  ^lill 
fiiivi-  to  be  emplovod  in  all  the  needful  work  of  palehinc  : 
iiijisling  that  a  iiatcb  was  not  *  a  badge  of  poverty,'  but  rather 
a  i'i-^n  fd'  the  thrift  of  those  who  were  well  to-do.     She  hail 
feen  pateliea  on  the  elbow  of  the  jacket  of  a  Spanish  iscasant, 
which  were  repeatedly  renewed  in  a  way  which  would  please 
the  most  fastidious  taste.    Hand-sewing  as  a  means  of  paining 
a  livelihood  was  quite  superseded  by  the  inaehine.    Miss  Mary 
Burton  further  criticis&l  the  manner  in  which  sewing  was 
taught  in  schools,  and  dejirecated  the  teaching  of  that  kind  of 
work  which  would  be  better  done  bv  the  nincbine.    The  first 
cost  of  it  could  be  readily  borne  by  the  school,  and  children 
rerv  easily  learnt  how  to  work  with  it.    Darning,  sewing  on 
buttons,  and  the '  stitch  in  time  which  saves  nine,'  must  still  be 
done  by  hand,  and  boys  should  be  taught  to  do  this  as  well  as 
girls.  '  There  is  a  cry  that  women  do  not  make  and  mend  tbeir 
household  clothe*  as  they  used  to  do,  and  there  is  a  eounter- 
cry,  and  it  is  this,  that  hund-scwing  women  are  ibe  worst  puid 
cla.ts  of  workers.    I  ask,  w  hat  is  to  set  this  anomaly  right  ? ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rico  (Principal  of  the  Wesleynn  Training 
College,  London)  read  a  paper  on  'Educational  Phases  and 
Fallaeies;  or.  Considerations  as  to  National  Educatiim  in  its 
large&t  sense,  as  judged  by  the  Kvideuce  and  Kesultfi  Id  some  uf 
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the  leadinfr  Countries  of  the  World.*'    He  bc^n  by  definin*; 
imtioniil  cdiK-atiim  in  it^  largest  sense,  so  aa  to  show  how 
much  more  wae  incliiiled  m  it  than  all  that  can  be  tau^bt  in 
school.    He  included,  besides  religion,  nutiunal  libertv,  public 
ofiinion.   political  institutions,   hnndicrafis    and  industries, 
material  pmgiess,  and  various  other  living  forces  in  a  nati'iii't 
devi;lii]nnenC,  among  the  |X(tent  elemcnl^  of  nutionul  education. 
He  argued  that  the  completeness  of  school- pro  vision  under 
Government  direction  was  no  true  tesi  of  the  educattotial 
titutus  of  any  nation.    The  most  backward  penplf;,  waking  np 
at  length  to  their  educational  deficiencies,  or  under  the  iitn>nj; 
cimiijulsioii  of  a  despoiic  government,  might  creiite  asvslem  nP 
selioiil*  and  of  (.■nmjjulsnry  school  attendance,  which.  In  their 
theory  and  their  aTi|>oiiiiments,  might  be  more  perfect  tlian 
those  iif  a  nation  of  ancient  lllicrry  and  civilisation,  in  which. 
Bchnol  educalion  had  been  mainly  volnntarv  and  naturil  in  Its 
growth.    The  perfection  of  the  mere  educational  roacbinery 
might  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  actual  educational  advance 
of  the  country.     He  held  that,  on  an  average,  the  people  of 
Knghind,  taking  the  word  education  in  its  largest  and  iruest 
sense,  were  a  naiion  of  better  educated  men  and  women  than 
the  people  of  Germany  or  of  France.    Whatever  might  have 
been,  for  many  years  past,  their  school  instruction  geneiiJIr, 
or  the  pon-er  of  the  people  to  read  and  write,  yet  as  to  all  tlint 
belonged  to  soeial  refinement,  domestic  and  sanitary  science, 
ami  liberal  enlightenment.  Germ.my  was  a  cnuntrv  far  behind 
England,    It  did  not  follow  that  because  Gerinanv  was  per- 
haps  the  best  school-drilled  country  that  it  was  the  hot 
educated  country-  in  the  world.    An  educated  nation  should 
be  an  enlightened  nation  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  euro, 
pulsory  schooling,  in  respect,  for  example,  of  sanitary  science, 
some  of  the  woi'st  Irish  villages  would  compare  favourably  with 
the  inferior  fpiailcrs  of  many  a  fir?t-clnsit  German  town.  The 
enlightenment  of  a  iinlion  could  also  be  judged  by  the  relntiwn 
which  existed  between  the  ce.xes,  and  in  respect  of  real  eourtwj 
and  regard  to  wnmen,  England  stood  much  higher  than  Ger- 
many.    No  English  labourer  would  think  of  treating  his  wift 
willi  the  coarse  and  unconscious  oppression  which  the  Gcrmnn 
peasuiit  used  to  lils  wife.    In  proof  of  this  general  view,  he  rtf- 
forrcd  to  Maybew's  work  on  Germanv,  and  t"  a  book,  entitled 
Gprmtin  Home  T^tfe,  and  written  by  an  English  lady  of  higU 
rank,  who  had  livtd  many  years  in  Gerinanv,     He  described 
the  ajipeurance  and  character  of  an  average  German  sclioot  of 

'  Thi*  Pnpor,  uwler  1b<.' tit1«  '  Eilui'n'ion,  EngHfh  und  Caatioantal,'  spp**n 
H  wi  article  is  Um  London  Quattertff  Hevivw,  Jaoaarj  isai. 
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pnDary  instructiou.     In  respect  of  school  premises  iinrl 
icHool  fiiriiilurc,  of  the  suft'.  the  nietlioiis  of  jnstruftiim.  anil 
nile*  of  pmiiotion.  of  the  ventilation  and  t)io  exercise,  imd 
jicaltii  of  the  chililren,  he  dtscribed  ihe  ( rcrraan  avei'jtfie 
iciiool  as  diatinetly  inferior  to  the  averajre  Enijlish  inspected 
sthiwU    The  proportion  of  scholars  to  leaehora  was  much  too 
iarije.    If  sound  results  were  attained,  this  was  due  partly  to 
compulsory  attendance  twice  every  day  for  seven  years,  and 
|iarl.ly  111  phonetic  spelling  and  a  decimal  ayatem  of  arithinclie 
in  sll  kinds.    Germany  must  be  allowed  eminence  in  music 
inJ  the  fine  arts,  but  the  uuisieul  knowledge  of  the  GcrnnuiB 
id  not  come  to  the  German  people  through  its  schonlg.  It 
wi*  partly  due  to  the  Stale  coiieerts  of  ihe  numenms  petty 
Courlainlo  wlueli  Gennany  was  before  divided;  lo  the  masses 
ml  rhiirides  of  nacred  mnsic,  aud  partly  to  their  patriotic  songs. 
But  now,  with  their  system  of  elementary  schoolg  in  Engltind, 
where  singing  was  extensively  practised,  music  was  better 
orgauiscil  here  for  the  people  at  large  than  in  Gennany.  No 
"rile  Englishman  would  rest  until  alt  hia  countrvmcn  were 
bleto  read  and  write  and  keep  plain  accounts.   But  he  thought 
English  peasant  who  could  nut  read  and  write  was  often 
who  would  compare  most  favuralily  with  the  German 
,  with  hia  coarse  habiu  and  manners,  who  once  could  read 
d  write,  but  who,  after  he  left  school,  absolutely  read  little 
Of  nothing.     He    admitted  that,  in  respect   of  secondary 
fdiicjiiion  and  tcclinical  schools,  England  might  learn  sonie- 
tlting  from  Germany,  and  in  respect  of  the  application  of 
jcicncc  to  artistic  manufactures  tliey  inifjht  learn  a  gnod  deal 
from  France;  but,  after  all,  whatever  England  might  gather 
from  otlier  countries,  England  would  have  to  fiml  out  her  own 
defects,  and  compare  herself,  not  only  with  herself,  but  with  a 
'  '-h  ideal  sUmhird.    Secondary  eiluciilion  in  Enirland,  he 
light,  would  ever  remain,  as  it  ought  lo  remain,  ihe  result 
of  voluntary  energies,  even  when  il  had  come  to  be  oriran- 
iaed  on  seicutific  principles.    He  did  not  think  they  had  much 
lo  copy  from  the  Auieiieaii  free  system.     Such  a  system  was 
possible  in  this  conniiy,  where  it  had  been  cimdemned  by  all 
slerfl  of  [wlitica!  economy,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Fawcett. 
le  great  deficiency  oi'  ilie  English  lower  classes  was  im- 
■vidence  of  character  and  the  want  fif  habits  of  thrift,  '"hi 
c  C'-ontincnt  providence  and  tliriit  bad  been  fi'stered  bv  (he 
(Item  of  peasant  pmprieturship  ivhicli  prevailed,  and  which 
uld  be  impossible  to  become  general  in  this  country.  But 
ething  might  be  done  to  produce  equivalent  results  in  the 
velopment  of  character  for  the  English  working  classes. 

K  K 


Mr.  David  Chadwick  gave  some  account  of  tlie  HoIUiwaT 
College,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Mount  Lee,  Eglim 
Surrey,  for  the  Kducatiun  of  the  Women  of  the  Upjier  sind 
Middle  Classes.'    The  governinn;  body  will  consist  of  t went j- 
one  persons,  to  be  apiwiinled  partly  by  the  University  of  Lon- 
don and  partly  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  it  is  stijiti- 
lated  that  &  certain  portion  shall  always  be  wf>men.  Hcli^imis 
opinions  are  not  in  any  way  to  affect  the  qualification  for  » 
governor.     The  governors  will  be  empowered    to  provide 
instruction  in  any  subject  or  branch  of  knowledge  wliicK 
shall  appear  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  mc)st  suitable  for  thp 
education  of  women;  and  the  curriculum  of  the  College  will 
not  discourage  students  who  may  desiie  a  liberal  educntior^ 
apart  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.    Proficiency  iM 
classics  is  not  to  entitle  students  to  rewards  of  merit  over  oiherfl 
equally  proficient  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.    It  is  iu — 
tended  to  provide  twenty  Founder's  schohirsiiips,  of  the  value 
of  40/,  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years  in  the  CollegfeJ 
No  professor  will  be  required  to  submit  to  any  test  concermii^ 
his  or  her  religious  opinion,  and  denominational  theology  isnol 
to  be  taught.    The  Principal  of  the  College  will  be  a  ladr, 
and  duly  qualified  lady  physicians  aud  surgeons  are  to  be  reii- 
dent  iu  the  College. 

The  following  is  a  nondensatinn  of  n  Paper  '  On  Temper>iice 
in  Primary  Schools,'  contributed  hy  the  Ilev.  Joii\  Kat;— 
The  question  of  the  nature  and  use  of  alcoholic  stiiuuliints  hiu 
of  late  years  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  s<>rtnl 
reformers.     There  exists  a  common  agreement  that  ialeio- 
perance  is  at  once  the  scandal  and  the  scinirge  of  mmleni 
society.   The  poor,  the  rich,  the  educated,  the  skillefl  nicchiiiiic 
furnish  year  by  year  their  quota  of  victims  to  this  tcrrililn 
vice.    The  efforts  of  teniporance  societies  have  been  devoted 
to  remedying  the  evil  ;  hut  these  efforts  have  bfen  largtiy 
rendered  abortive  by  the  diflScully  of  douling  with  tlioso  in 
whom  the  habit  has  been  formed.    It  is  felt  by  these  societie* 
that  the  main  hope  of  success  lies  in  dealing  with  the  vouds, 
and  in  instructing  them  as  to  the  dangers  eonuect«l  wiUi 
the  use  of  strong  drink. 

The  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  the 
formation  under  that  Act  of  School  Boards  jwpularly  elect>'il, 
gave  an  impulse  to  temperance  work  among  the  young.  Iu 
ltj76,  but  more  specially  in  1879,  a  distinct  issue  was  raised  u 

'  A  full  account  of  Uie  buililiugj  aud  fouudulion  has  bscn  putiliihed  lij  lla 
Kuthor  of  lliis  Pupor. 
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ft)  the  iiocoaaity  for  a  mare  syetemnt.ic  teaching  of  temperance 
lo  (lie  children  attenilin^  the  elementary  schools,  A  rcBolii- 
ti»n  unanimously  carried  iu  1875.  at  a  conference  of  medical 
inpii  iti  Kdinhurgh,  lo  the  L-fFi'cl  that  stops  should  be  taken  to 
iii'liice  the  School  Boards  of  the  counlry  to  embrace  iimiing 
ihe  siiiyects  of  instruction  an  accurate  knowledgL-  of  the 
lesfhings  of  chemical  and  physiological  science  resjicoting  in- 
tosicating  hcvcrnges,  proved  of  great  service  in  calling  attention 
lollie  importance  of  the  suhject. 

In  the  School  Hoards  of  London.  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
ti'da,  and  other  large  centres  of  [Ktpulalion  systematic  in- 
triiction  is  given  upon  the  question  of  temperance,  under  its 

thvsiologieal  and  economic  aspccis.    In  Glasgow,  the  Board 
gji  inliinated  its  wish  that  in  connection    with  lesarms  in 
plivsii'logy  for  the  bovs,  and  in  domestic  economy  for  the 
Bifls,  in  the  three  higher  slaticlnrds,  the  pupils  shall  be  in- 
fiirmcd  as  to  the  uature  and  effoets  of  alcoholic  li<|uor3,  and  that 
iht'  teachers  shall,  nt  siiitithle  times,  im]>ress  upon  the  scholars 
gi'diTallythedangcrof  in  tempera  nee  and  the  duty  and  advantaget* 
ufsohriely.    In  the  forly-four  elementary  schools  of  Glasgow 
Ksl-books  upon  the  question  of  temperance  are  furnished  to 
tlie  teaidicrs  by  the  Board.    In  Ethnburgh,  a  circtdar  dealing 
with  llie  same  question  has  been  is>ned  to  nil  the  teachers 
with  the  expression  of  the  wish  ibat  they  should  from  time  to 
lime  repoi^  as  to  the  means  adopted  for  imp.irting  instruction 
upon  temperance.    The  Governors  of  HeriotV  Hospital,  who 
have  upwards  of  .5,000  children  in  regular  nllendance  at  their 
elementary  schools,  have  unannnously  issued  instrnelions  thai 
ihe  teachers  should  specially  give  their  attention  to  this 
matter. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  time  for  such  instruction  on  the 
jMirt  of  leachers  has  been  overcome  by  the  excellent  spirit 
fhown  by  them  and  by  their  sympathy  with  Ihe  question.  It 
is  for  the  interest  both  of  teachers  and  ratepivyers  that  in- 
temperance shoidd  be  diminished.  Irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, arising  out  of  intemperance  on  the  part  of  parents, seriously 
diminishes  the  grant  given  by  Government,  and  entails  no 
small  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  those  who  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children.  Fnim  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  dealt  with  under  the  compulsoiy  clause  have  their  origin 
in  intemiieranee. 

Recent  scienti6c  investigations  into  the  nature  and  effects 
alcohol ;  statistics  carefully  compiled ;  the  annual  loss  of 
e  through  intemperance — these  and  many  other  things  bear- 
g   upon  the  question  form  a  storehouse  of  material  fur 
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illustrative  lessons  which  onr  leading  pnlili.-hcrs  of  edoc*- 
tional  works  hare  not  been  slow  to  avail  rhemseives  of.  The 
Messrs.  Chambers,  Nelson,  and  Collins,  who  hoW  an  eraincni 
place  among  our  Scotch  publishers,  have  embraceil  ttie<[UfstMO 
of  temperance  in  their  admirable  aeries  of  school-book*.  Ill) 
dealt  with  nnder  the  heads  of  physiology,  laws  of  lieulth,  9iici»i 
economy,  and  thrift.    These  Icsaon-hooka  finil  their  witv  inl" 
the  homes  of  the  people,  and  operate  largelv  for  good  aiiiiiii» 
parents  and  children  alike.    An  effort  is  also  being  made  W 
introduce  temperance  sonog  into  our  elementary  schools,  auJ 
not  a  few  of  the  School  Boards  have  placed  u|Kin  their  li^t 
Bchool-books  to  be  used  in  the  muaic  lessons  an  excellent 
ccmpilatioH  published  by  Messrs.  Parlane,  of  Paisley.  Oni 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  text- books  on  temperance — thnl.  vit. 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  B,  Richardson,  at  the  request  of  llie 
National  Temperance  League — -is  extensively  used  in  Gre»t 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  Colonies, 

The  teaching  of  temperance  to  the  young  attending  our 
elementary  schools  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  from  ih« 
fact  that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimtilanta  on  the  pari  of 
adults,  there  ia  hut  one  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety  and 
danger  connected  with  their  use  on  the  part  of  the  young. 
The  question  involved  in  such  training  is  of  vast  importaiiM 
to  the  national  life  and  to  the  national  prnspcritv.  With  tlie 
increase  of  a  sentiment  favourable  to  temperance  instruclioii, 
with  the  co-operation,  so  willingly  rendered,  of  our  teachers,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the  time  i^  not  far  distant 
when  intemperance  aud  its  attendant  evils  shall  be  things  uf 
the  past. 

The  following  rcaoIntioQ  was  then  jiaBscd,  without  a  division 

■'Hint  tUi!  Section  riMWiiirni'nii  llinl  thy  l'r,uiicil  ivmeiiler  tlii>  fIe-.irTililriif-- nf 
lpriiii;ii>|>  "Uiler  IliB  noli™  of  our  cdnciiCiunnI  miThiiritiiS  llie  ripi'dii'Tifv  nf  hsnD; 
irilrixliioeJ  >aiti  our  pnhlio  rifhonlh  Idsmnfl  ija  tcmiicnnca  a.aii  kiudnJ  id^jKV 
iiSinliug  ibu  rimitiiry  aiid  pbj^ialogiuil  weltdre  of  llii  cliiUnia.' 


Mr.  Edwix  Cn.iDwiCK,  C.B.,  contributed  a  Psper  'On 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Half- School- Time  System  of 
Mised  Physical  and  Mental  Training.''  Afier  recitins  the 
origin  of  the  half-school-time  principle  under  the  Factories 
Regulation  Acts,  he  stated  that  his  experience  and  observa- 
tions enabled  him  to  establish  by  large  masses  of  evideiiC€ 
from  experienced  educationists  in  schools  wholly  on  the  h»if- 


>  Tbis  Paper  will  tM  pabliihcd  in  full  bj  the  Author. 
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inciplc,  eontaineil  in  voluiniiioiia  collections,  the  fol- 
]>rij|irtsitions  : — That  the  usuhI  course  cf  school-teaching, 
which  rpijuires  five  or  six  hours  of  mental  effort  from  very 
"OUHf!  children  of  the  average  age;^  taught,  from  the  seveotU 
the  tenth  ye»r  and  above,   in   the  common  elementary 
(lols,  if  largely  in  excels  of  their  cajiacity  of  attention  at 
i-se  year^i,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  psychology, 
but  the  present  excesi^ive  hours  of  sedentary  applicntion 
quired  from  liltle  children,  beyond  their  proved  cupacit^  of 
Tdl'intary  itnd  proRtablo  attention,  are  mentally  injiirioui>, 
iniliice  ossm^iatioiis  of  weariness  and  disgnst  with  the  matters 
iaui;hl,  ami  create  comparatively  diffiiJied,  slow,  and  dilatory 
ib  of  ininil.  iiften  provoking  corporal  chusttsenicnt.  That 
ever  giKiJ  m»v  be   the  sanitdry  condition  of  a  Echool, 
ever  well  it  may  be  vcntilatedi,  warmed,  and  lighted,  the 
mtiinii  period  of  six  or  even  five  hours'  sedentary  constraint 
n;ijuiri.'d  from  young  and  growing  cliildmi  of  tlie  average 
-Ff  iilleoding  schools,  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  physiology, 
ijuri'xis  to   their   full   bodily  development,  and   to  their 
"orijim    aptitude   fiir   lubour.     That    more    exten!*ive  and 
evmii  fjotlily  injury   is  trtHictcd  by  prolonged  sedentary 
-upatinn  in  schools  on  young  female!!  tJian  on  moles,  since 
e  hnhit^  of  females  allow  them-  le>.s  of  out-floor  games  or 
riirci«tr.    That  whilst  the  priictice  in  good  half-time  ^chooU 
"if  thren  hours'  mental  eftiirt  daily  is  proved  to  he  adapted  to 
tlic  natural  capacity  of  young  children  of  from  seven  to 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  tige,  and  is  a  provision  which  may 
rightly  be  made  obligatory  oui  those  engaged  in  productive 
fauour,  it  is  proved  tu  act  l>eneficially  as  a  security  against 
bwlilj'  overwork,  preventing  tliein'  fron*  being  worked  during 
the  same  ttlages  as  men  ;  all  bodily  as  well  as  mental  labour 
for  joung  and  growing  chLldren  during  the  sonic  length  of 
hoiir^i  as  grown  adults  being  a  siMirce  of  delei-ioralion  of  the 
Working  stock  of  the  country.     That  as  ^ohool-houBes  are 
commonly  conatnicted  and  schools  conducted  without  proper 
fpgarii  to  sanitary  science,  they  are  the  freipieiit  sources  of 
disease  and  of  permanent  bodily  infirmity,  and  tend,  together 
witli  excessive  sedentary  constraint,  to  aggravate  an  excessive 
uifti.ntile  mortality.    Thai,  for  the  prevention  of  these  injurious 
resultfi,  a  sjiecial    sanitary   service  applicable  to  schools  is 
nee«le(I  fiir  the  correction  of  the  common  eviU  of  their  con- 
struction and  the  protceiion  of  the  health  of  uhildren  therein. 
That  by  improved  nientjd  culture,  by  trained  teaching  on  a 
larjre  sc^Ie.  on  the  ludf-tinic  system,  iniiplitiides  are  removed, 
superior  mental  aptitudes  are  inipartedt  in  combiDation 
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with  bodily  ik})titii(le»  fur  honost  and  Buttaine'I  industry  on 
service. 

He  stnted  tlmt  the  Imlf-time  priiiclitle  of  mixer]  phyxicKl 
ami  mciitfll  Imimrif^  hnil  imw  Ijixn  in  ii]icrntion  fnr  nine  ypnr* 
in  the  Govcrmin-nl  Bchi^jlg  nf  tlie  army  aiirl  navy,  mi'I  in 
abftiit  twi'iM'  111'  the  ilislrirt  orplinii  t^clioalii.  Foniierly,  iti  llie 
era  of  [iHrocliifil  HtlminiiilrHlioii,  iht-ro  was  sirnrcely  "fc  "lit  of 
three  of  tlin»o  who  hnd  left  the  pnmh  wnrkhuu^ie  ecLooIft 
found  in  8clf-«u[i|i»rliiiii  occ)i|iatioi».  They  wero  found  in 
larjrc  proportions  anion^it  tiic  prison  pii[iiilnliona.  The 
children  of  thcKt  hiilf-linic  drilled  institution!!  are  fuund  ia 
jirison  in  aufli  prujiortions  no  longer  ;  and,  strictly  speaking, 
ihey  are  not  found  there  at  all.  AUowunre  liein^  made  f* 
ca-ies  of  inetrievalily  bad  bodily  and  uu'jilal  coudiliooft  «p 
proacliing  to  idiotcy,  all  but  a  v«ry  trniall  prcigmrtion  are 
tound  in  good  i)laee''  of  sclf-supiinrlinj;  indnstry.  With  llieiu 
liere<lilary  jjiiuperi^'tn,  uiendicity.  and  iTijniniility  urv  e&tin- 
^ni^bed.  liiil  whut  i:^  I.lic  cost  of  this  tciichin^  and  truiiiini; 
power;  and  whivt  urL*  ils  rrsidl-<  ?  Tbe  K"i"  ii*  in  v<-nr*  vf 
lifv,  B8  well  iw  in  lunirs  of  days  made  available  for  pniducrire 
industry,  lnclnitin>;  tlw;  infiint-jfliool  tcacbinp.  thr  cliildrtn 
on  the  hiilf-tiine  system  attain,  by  the  tentb  or  ck'venth  yfar, 
rcsnltf  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  those  atininctl  in  the 
common  National  or  voluntary  lon^-timc  schirols.  wldlc  tbe 
Ct)£l  is  little  more  than  I/,  per  bend  per  annum  of  the  i-hildrrn 
taugbt,  or  le«s  ihiui  one-half  tbe  cokl  of  tbe  London  ScliM 
Hoard.  Including  good  tcaeliing  in  the  infant-school  sta)^, 
the  three  Rs  are  miparted  in  five  yeai-s,  at  little  more  than  I/, 
por  head,  incLuding  the  physical  traininjr.  as  p^ain^t  nnte 
tlian  2/.  por  lieatt  for  st:\i-i\  yeaip.  v^itlmiil  the  physical 
training:  two  yeais  of  time  for  secondnry  inalruction  com- 
bi::cd  further  ])hysiciil  and  industrial  trniiiing  are  gained: 
while  tbe  long-time  Iv'iitidiiul  and  l!oiir<l  schoolii  esolude  fiina 
advanced  itecoiidury  cdncullcm  the  ^reitt  \>n\k  of  tbe  population, 
wim  cannot  usually  allord  to  kei-p  their  children  at  H'.lioul 
beyond  llieir  thirteenth  year.  Thiis  the  ficncnd  re-'ult  of  llie 
QOTiihined  njentiil  ntid  Imitily  training  on  the  hiilf-KclifKiUtiiiir 
principle  ia  to  {jive  |o  two  of  such  children  the  tfticiency  of  ittrte 
on  tbi!  ]nng-«chool-timc  principle  for  productive  occupatimtm. 

To  the  general  outline  of  ednealinnal  rcfonn  on  tbe  liilf- 
limc  jirinciple  of  mixed  mental  and  physical  Irainint;  wliieli  li* 
cuhniitled,  he  would  arid  the  objective  points  hcieumJer  «■! 
forth.  That  the  infant-*eh'Ktl  system,  inelnding  the  Itiiijfr- 
gnrten  and  all  available  refinements,  should  be  re^ardcil  u 
the  very  foundation  of  a  national  syutem  of  education;  iau- 
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murh  u  it  n|ierntc-H  on  tlio  uui^t  fonnntivc  ])rnoil  of  life,  ntij 
U  round  III  Mivi<  nbuiit  Iwn  ycnn  n(  timt>  !ii  dt- mcnl/iry  kiIii- 
riliun  Biul  connniituiitly  in  jiroiliirlivc  oc<.'ii|inlii-ii.  Tliiit  it  \« 
KO  ulijctTtilt'  [Miiiil  til  f'l'i'ii  tlic  ivliole  I'litimr  iil'  ■■iliiciition  Iroin 
paiai  tneulul  uiul  ]ilu  Niriil,  nml  to  mnkc  it  us  iilritniinililc  an 
pOMiblii.  It'  in  i-xuiiiiiiiii|;  n  itt'IuMil  llicrc  nri'  {Knvcivcd 
MDiIuor,  laKsitiidp,  nii'I  r!ili»i)rirK>i]  ftmt<nt;  tltc  |iii|>ilfi,  there  is 
Imm)  Ivnohiii}; ;  if  tlicrc  bf  ritniiicut  reimirsc  U*  furpornl  [itiiii-li* 
incnl,  ihiTC  i»  baJ  Iciicliiiid  ;  if  ihoic  bo  fi-pqitent  triian>'_v  ami 
drBctli'in,  tborc  is  bad  li'Acbiii},'.  Tlmt  mir  cb-iLicntarv  pibicaliim 
ta»\  be  ;ii'Cittly  ini)U'>>vi3il  Uy  I  be  nib>)itii>n  ofilio  iii('lb<>i)«iii  usc  in 
iicriuaiiy  fur  Icacbtii};  reiiillii^  iiinl  >vi'iiiii}{  at  Haiiii'  liiiio, 
l>y  ibc       i>r  lUo  {tbuiK'lio  nioiboila  of  uiili  limilu- 

it<'iif>,  at  b^t  id  the  earlier  tit*  ibe  airlnHil  Hta^ctti.  mitl  by  Uie 
aibi|iiiid)  ikl' lliu  dtfiiiial  •VKleiii  nl'  ■(■Hi'bi(i|{  arilbrtniiii*;  by 
vrliii-b  im-miiM  tb(>  tiiiii'  nl  ini]iHi'ti»^  ibc^f  briiiii'bi'y  nf  iii- 
.ructtiiii  iiiuy  bo  rt'ibici'il  by  nl'niii  i>iii~-biiir,  witb  (jri'iil  itii- 
n>Vfiiiviit  ill  lilt!  rt'j'iill».  'I"bm  lUe  tiint-  nl'  t'i>ni|inl«ory 
ttfiKlatirc  111  M'iU-nt4ry  work  in  ibv  nobiai!  slimitil  In-  niilbori- 
lively  liiiiiti-il  ti)  the  Hfiimil  ihtIihI  rci'i'i>liviiv :  ibut  i»  to 
f .  til  ibrtH?  biinm  (Uily.  Tbat  linu^  thus  savuil  in  tlii<  scdt'ti- 
ry  wi'fk  iit'tlio  (i-bool  i*  liiiii>  >;niTU'il  t'nr  ihr  iimrp  tonuativr 
i)rk  |ibv  Kioal  uiiil  iniliiKli  iid  Inuniii);,  nnil  iiinv  in  furtuiii 
CH  btf  winoly  iititNl  t'of  cxtt' ltd  I'll  "t't'iiiidiiry  nliicatii>ii,  IVoui 
hicli  ihc  (■bildn  ii  nl'  ibt"  w(i;ic  i-luc-  arc  now  wilb  ii*  jHfti'li- 
Ujr  excluded.  Tbut  by  i>li\>iral  trainiup,  by  military  drill. 
•I  by  naval  pKiTcisps.  llio  virtmn  cimiiincid  in  thp  (cnn 
di«oiiiliric'  an-  ini|iiulcd.  vi«, :  -  sclt-ristraiiit.  iiaiii  iict',  ]iriiiii]>l 
'  '  til  ciiiiiiimnd,  "rdiT,  anil  ii>H|ii-et  fur  aiillmrity  ;  llial 

i<  '  iiin^  aii^iiunls  ibo  valtii<  nt  lalnmr  for  |irivalc  fi>r 
m-uliiiral,  nmiiiifiti'tiiriiii;,  nr  tilln'r  ucrviop;  wbiUt.  for 
litiiial  |>iir]i>i»eii.  by  transfiTriiig  iiiu^'b  of  iiiililtiry  or  naval 
'uiiit;  fniiii  [trial not iM<,  adult  ■ln};i'd,  Lii  iiiiii-|iriMlu(rlive  v<T 
on  jiivi-iiilc  stall's,  it  roiidui'o.'i  lo  btrgi^  iiatifiiial  t>C(ii)>>niiiia 
f  tinidiii'livc  foi-i'c.  riiat,  U'*  i'UH|ii-ct.'<  tlic  wage  oiuNot'*  ^fne- 
lly.  in^vicml  i>f  mu'iitlciii^  {irmbirllvo  iiidiiiitry,  a1  anv  uli^ju 
M'orkiti^  iiliilil V,  111  tiii>  ri>ii\vidriii'«'  i>f  the  Hchoiil  ami  nf 
e  toliiHil  (I'aobt'r*,  tbo  i-onvciiii'nci?  of  tho  kcIiihiI  and  tif 
biHil  ti'ui'bfi-s  abould  \i«  inadi-  Kiiburiliiiato,  and  tfi  L-on<'ilialr> 
c  fair  dt'niaiid^  iif  iHluiiir,  Thiil  it  i»  |inivcd  bv  siitHcifnt 
rnial  (>xiiiii]ito>i  lliat  ibu  ii\>lt'ni  of  mixed  piivaidnl  and 
fiital  tralnini!  tut  ibi-  bnlf-lliiii-  )iriiiri|>lu  i'iiii»lilnlr<H  an 
rotiiit  civil  wrvii-i-  for  the  iircvt-nliun  of  crimp,  and  ti'nds  to 
liii'o  tbc  UCCi'iK'ilv  for  tbc  npeiicy  of  llii- {lunal  sork ioe,  of 
icc>  of  jttfiml  jiulioiarics,  and  of  prlNinis. 


Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  in  a  Paper  on  'Local  Gov 
ment  and  Katioual  KiUicatian,' referred  to  the  imjiortanra  of 
good  liical  government  l<otli  to  the  direct  iotereats  of  educHtioD 
and  to  many  other  social  interests  with  which  it  eiiould  be  closely 
associated.  He  quoted  the  report  of  the  Cenaua  Coinmiaaion 
of  18T0  in  proof  of  the  confusion  which  had  arisen  from  the 
apparently  reckless  manner  in  which  the  country  had  been 
divided  and  subdivided  for  different  purposes,  until  the  multi- 
jtlicity  of  incongruous  arena  had  become  a  Beriou»  obstruction 
to  efficient  anu  economical  ndmim^tration  in  any.  The  conso- 
lidation of  these  arena  bad  become  an  urgent  question,  so  that 
the  different  elements  of  lot' at  admiiiistrJttion  '  might  be  duly 
osfiocinted  together  under  one  centre.'  Some  bad  advocated 
the  Quarter  Sessions  division  ;  some  the  Union  ;  others  some 
of  the  Cenaua  dii^lrirta  as  areas  suHicicntty  large  for  the  oi-ga- 
nisation  of  eflicteiit  Incal  government,  lie  did  not,  bowt-vi-r. 
think  that  natural  causes  would  in  all  cases  allow  of  the  iido[>- 
tion  of  one  area  for  all  imrposes,  and  advocated  strongly  the 
retention  of  the  '  pariuh '  as  a  *  smaller  division;"  such 
boundaries  as  had  become  altogether  obsolete  being  swejil 
away.  In  case  of  necessity  these  jiarishes  could  be  unit«d 
with  different  centres,  which  would  be  preferable  to  »  hard 
and  fast  line,  rendering  a  union  for  all  purp(p*es  obligatory. 

He  further  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  should 
flow  from  the  associ;ition  of  national  education  with  other  ad- 
mi  nii-t  rati  ve  work  in  the  country,  though  duly  reserving  the 
more  technical  work  of  school  leaching  to  those  duly  qualified 
for  it. 

He  recommended  the  Ftibjeet,  which  had  beconoe  one  of 
urgent  national  importance,  to  the  attention  of  the  section,  i>tit 
only  because  eilncatioual  interests  are  directly  concerned  in  it, 
but  because  also  those  most  interested  in  this  great  work  should 
be  well  cjualified  to  bear  their  part,  in  i|nvslioiis  which  are  of 
such  vital  consequence  to  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  soc.til 
administration  and  the  advancement  of  true  civilisation  in  all 
claases  of  the  community. 

The  Rev.  Hf.sry  Sot.i.t  contributed  a  Paper  '  On 
Working-Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes';'  the  object  of  which 
was  to  uH'ord  to  those  in  Scotland  who  feel  interested  in  ibe 
estnbli.-hnicnt  of  working-men's  clulw  a  knowledge  of  the 
objects  which  the  Centnil  Club  Union  in  England  has  found 
it  best  to  keep  in  view,  and  the  mean?  which  itjs  wide  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  most  adequate  for  attaining  them. 

'  Pijljlishoi  in  {all  in  Nia.  VU.  an  J  Vlll.  of  The  Com"«ju  G  W,  Broiit  &  t'a. 
332  Strani]. 
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Mr.  Solly  pointed  out  tliat  while  the  movement  lias  been 
markedly  successful  in  Kngland,  it  bap  taken  comparatively 
little  hold  in  Scoilaud,  where  information  an  to  its  nature  \<i 
much  newled.  This  infonnation  is  all'urded  by  the  Paper,  and 
may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  :  — 

The  clubs  are  meant  to  afford — 

1.  O|)j>ortunities  ofsocial  intercourse. 

2.  Rational  amusement  and  opportunities  for  instruction 
and  studv. 

The  first  care  must  be  to  obtain  a  suitable  place  of  meet- 
ing. For  this  the  aid  of  the  upper  rinsses  is  often  necessary. 
But  the  club  must  be  self-governinf;,  and  too  tnuch  interference 
of  members  of  the  upper  cla-sses  in  this  j-elf-gnvemnient  is  to 
he  depreonted.  Those  who  le.nd  money  to  provide  accoimnodn- 
tion  are  often  unwilling  to  do  so  without  retitiiilrig  some  voice 
in  the  management.  This  difficulty  id  best  met  by  allowing 
them  the  appointmenf  of  trustees,  chosen  from  the  nit'inber*  of 
the  club,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  nian:iging  committei". 
Clubs  estalilished  on  the  basis  of  "  Temperance '  have  generally 
been  found  unsuccesstul  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  though 
occasionally  doins  mucli  irood  to  the  members.  The  internal 
public  opinion  of  the  club  is  found  to  check  any  tendency  to 
escesaive  drinking  when  beer  can  be  obt-iined  in  them.  There 
is.  however,  ihe  danger  that  men  may  join  such  a  club  to  have 
the  oppurtunity  of  drinking  after  closing  Hours  and  on  Sunday 
mornings.  This  needs  great  watehfulnt;ss.  Older  men  object 
to  the  comfiany  of  boys  and  youths.  The  difficulty  is  met  by 
the  provision  of  a  separate  room  for  those  under  twenty,  or  a 
youth's  institute.  The  instruction  afforded  often  lakes  the 
form  of  lectures,  but  is  generally  most  welcome  when  it  coines 
from  educated  friends  of  the  movement  in  an  informal 
manner.  It  must  not  come  sls  from  ii  imisfr.  The  working 
men  have  enough  of  masters  during  the  day.  Discussion  of 
topics  suggested  by  a  lecture  is  found  very  productive  of  good 
results,  as  also  are  '  conversation  classes,'  in  which  the  experi- 
ence of  some  educated  or  travelled  friend  of  the  club  suggests 
themes  for  discussion.  Such  chis-^es  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  programme  of  the  Workmen's  Social  Education 
Lpague,  of  which  Professor  Seeley  is  President,  and  which 
*ms  at  encouraging  ihe  conlat't  of  the  practical  workman  with 
the  belter  educated,  but  t«o  often  unpractical,  university 
graduate  or  junior  barrister.  Mr.  Solly  finally  mjikcs  an 
emiest  appeal  for  increased  funds  for  the  Central  Club  Union, 
ifie  need  of  which  is  very  ])ressijig,  and  for  want  of  which  he 
tiiiuks  its  uperatiuQS  areiiaLmt  mischievously  crippled. 
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The  President  of  ihe  AsBociation,  Lord  Reav,  introdueei! 
to  the  meeting  Baron  voN  Hoi.tziondorff,  who  culleil  llieir 
attention  to  the  '  Victoria  Lyceum,'  which  /JOS  eslahlUhec)  about 
twelve  yenrs  ago  in  Berlin  by  Miss  Archer.'  This  lady  wiw 
already  well  known  in  that  city  as  a  teacher,  and  had  been  en- 
fjaged  J'or  enme  time  ia  »he  tuition  of  members  of  (he  Itoy.ii 
Family,  Her  plan  was  approved  by  the  Crown  Princes* 
Prussia,  who  consented  to  become  Lady  Patrones?  of  the  Insti- 
tution, Courses  ol  lectures  were  commenced  in  I86S.  under » 
Commitree  of  university  members  and  some  leading  ladies,  am) 
facilities  offered  fiu-  the  revision  of  notes  taken  by  student*.  A 
library  was  subsfquently  formed,  and  the  range  of  subject* 
considerably  cnluriicd.  with  the  same  view  of  piomoting  the 
higher  i:dueation  of  women.  In  1874,  the  Lyceuta  was  opened 
to  governeases  and  female  teachers;  and  Miss  Archer  now 
desired  to  create  a  centre  of  study  at  Berlin,  which  mi^Itt  he 
available  fur  her  own  countrywomen.  Since  the  cstablij^hnietil 
of  Chidienfonds  English  teachers  have  received  the  kumv 
advantas;os  as  Clerman  teuehers.  New  buildinjia  and  olhcr 
expenses  will  iiave  to  be  met,  and  their  support  aiid  syrajwiuiy 
are  invited  to  Ihe  undertaking. 


Dr.  Lees.  St.  Andrews,  brought  the  subject  of  the  import-l 
Rnce  of  technical  educnlion  lor  skilled  artisans,  in  hftnmmyj 
with  elementary  schools,  under  the  notice  of  the  section,  with  | 
some  valual>lc  notices  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Art  sodj 
other  similar  institutions,  which  he  recommended  as  ncttl 
worthy  of  consideration  and  supjiort.  I 

The  Rev.  Jas.  Johnston  (Hon,  Secretary  of  the  '  Counril 
on  Ktlucation  in  India       called  ihe  alt.ention  of  the  section 
the  state  ofeducaiion  in  that  country.    The  pojiulalion  i-f  the 
whole  of  India  was  240,000,000;  of  British  India,  I  y  I  ,UOO.O0(i. 
If  tliey  took  one  in  seven  as  the  proportion  of  children  ofl 
school  age  to  the  population,  there  should  be  attending  schoull 
in  all  India  ,34,000,00(1 ;  in  Brirish  India  27,000,000.    If  they  I 
took  one  in  eight,  then  there  should  be  30,000,000  in  lotli*.  I 
and  24.000,000  in  British  India,   What  was  the  actual  numW  I 
attending  school?    According  to  tlie  Government  rcturu  tltcrr  I 
were  in  institutions  under  Government  control  over  6(M}.0(Ki  I 
pupils  on  the  roll ;  in  aided  schools,  including  missionary  inati-  I 
tutions,  tjOU,OOU  pujiils  ;  in  unaided  schools,  which  were  fur  the  I 

'  Bjinm  v<m  U'flTKenilnrff'h  Pupi^r  npp^jira  fu  full  in  f.lie  Joilni'if  *tf  thj  Womni  I 
Ed'iniimn  Uninn  of  Jimuiiri-  IRRl.    Cliiipinnn  &  ( l.iraiti-il),  L-imion.  I 

'  A  voluutiirj'  orgBiiiailiuu  out  coanecleil  witb  the  liuFeruniciiI  vl  Judki  I 
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most  part  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind,  360,000  pupils.  So  that 
ID  mil  onl;  1,550,000  pupils  were  attending  schuola  deserving 
of  the  name.  Of  theae,  90,000  were  receiving  an  education 
of  a  comparaiirely  high  order  in  middle  and  high-class  schools. 
Sudi  had  been  the  results  in  twenty-five  years  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1854.  At  the  rate  of  progress  they  would 
never  educationally  overtake  the  population  of  India,  which 
iras  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Tbfe  sum  voted  by  the  Imperial 
Treasury  for  education  in  India  was  about  three-tiuarters  of  a 
million  annually,  but  of  that  only  £85,000  went  for  lower- 
claea  education.  The  rest  went  to  the  higher  schools, 
with  the  idea  that  education  might  percolate  down  to  the 
maneii  from  the  higher  colleges.  That  he  regarded  as  meet 
unsatisfactory,  seeing  that  the  Act  of  1664  was  passed  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  lower  classes.  They  had  formed  an 
aseociation  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  British  public  ;  for 
if  there  was  to  be  a  stimulus  given  to  education  in  India,  it 
must  come  from  this  country. 
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aANITART  ASEAS. 

SeUek  Urban  amd  Rural  Sanitary  Arta*. 
Ry  Sheriff  SPSN». 

THE  subject  set  down  for  disciMBitn  is: — What  are  tiw 
best  Areas  for  Saoitair  Purposes,  and  how  far  should 
there  be  a  Revision  of  the  Mode  of  electing  and  continaine 
the  Services  of  the  Officers  under  the  Public  Health  Acta? 
The  Buljeot  is  too  luge  to  be  treated  in  a  single  Paper,  and  I 
propose  for  reasons  undermentioned  merely  to  deal  vith  tha 
question  of  Scotch  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Atbss. 

About  four  years  ago  I  made  an  inrestigation  into  the 
sanitary  system  of  Scotland,  by  which  I  mean  the  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  to  whom  the  administration  of  public 
health  duties  is  entrusted  in  Scotland,  and  the  esecuti^e 
machinery  under  these  bodies.  The  great  subject  <^  public 
health  divides  itself  into  two  lieads — the  subject  matter  of  the 
law,  and  the  administrative  and  executive  machinery  by 
which  these  provisions  have  to  be  carried  out.  Any  person 
who  has  investigated  the  subject  of  public  health,  and  who 
has  read  the  Report  of  the  Commissmners  of  1870,  must,  I 
think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  last  named  of  tbose 
two  heads  is  probably  the  most  difficult  to  deal  widi,  and  b 
certainly  quite  as  important  as  the  other  head.  It  is  clear 
in  the  first  place  that  there  must  be  a  Central  Health 
Authority  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
health  authorities.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  there  must  be  urban  district  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  health  administration  of  those  districts ;  and 
in  the  third  place  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  rnnl 
health  authontiea.  Then,  again,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  officials  under  those  administrative  bodies  to  see 
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thiftt  the  pi'ovisioiis  of  the  law  are  being  system  a  tic  ally  enforceil 
on  the  people.    Tlie  result  of  the  investigation  ivhich  I  tnaile 
inJuceii  nie  (o  the  conclusion!- — first,  that  there  i^hould  he  » 
rec ''"'ion  of  our  present  Central  Health  Authorilv.  In 
the  fiCL'onil  place,  that,  while  haviii^i  reference  to  the  pnnei- 
ple*  of  local  self-government,  it  tiecmeil  neccipsarv  that  the 
wl ministration  of  public  health  duties  i^houM  he  retained  to 
the  Town  Councillors  or  C  om  mi  sir  i  oners  of  Police  of  all  the 
ppiiUtions  which  had  constituted  themselves  into  towns, 
iHere  should  be  certain  provisions  forcing  districts  to  take 
vijum  themselves  the  burden  of  local  Belf'-govenmicnt  when- 
ever [lopuhtions  arrived  at  a  certain  amount  within  certain 
ureas:  and  further,  that  very  considerable  powers  should 
be  iniven  to  the  central  authority  to  insist  npon  the  dutv 
uf  public  health   admini^tnilion  being  carried  out  hy  such 
district*  in  an  efficient  way.     In  the  third  place,  I  pointed 
uiit  that   the   present  rural  hical  health  authorities  were 
Utterly  unfit  for  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  and  I  advo- 
CAted  K  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  rural  local  au- 
thoritic".    In  the  fourth  place,   as  re;ianli'd  the  executive 
machinery.  I  pro|iosed  that  the  central  authority  should  have 
central  sanitary  inspectors  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  thcv 
have  at  present;  and  in  the  fifth  place,  I  advocated  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  skilled  sanitary  inspectors  for  all  the  health 
districts  of  Scotland,    and  proposed    provisions  whereby  a 
iiiedic»l  officer  should  be  avadable  to  every  parish.    At  the 
Social  Science  Congress  of  1S74  I  first  mooted  the  question 
uf  skilled  sanitary  inspection  in  Scotland  ;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  short  space  within  which  I  must  necessarily 
limit  myaclf  to  deal  with  all  the  topics  sufrgest«d  by  the  title 
">f  the  subject  of  discussion,  I  propo>c  as  (ilrcadv  st!tle<)  to 
confine  myself  to  the  second  and  tliird  points  which  I  have 
adverted  to  above.    But  I  may  be  perhaps  permitted  at  the 
•  Mitsct  to  Bay  that  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Sanitary 
1  nsjicctor-Geiierid  for  Scotland — either  a  member  of  the  Central 
Board,  or,  ehould    public    health  be  made  a  Government 
department  in   Scotland,  the  resident  official  in  connection 
with  that  department  in  Scotland.    To  him  I  propose  that 
there  should  be  ft  thorough  system  of  periodical  reports 
furnishe<l  by  the  sanitary  iiisjHPctors  and  medical  offioere  of 
Scotland  from  time  to  lime.     AVith  these  premises  I  now 
prooeed  to  deal  first  with  the  subject  of  the  urban  health 
districts.    At  present  you  are  aware  that  any  place  in  Scot- 
land of  TOO  inhabitants  can  constitute  itiielf  into  a  burgh 
uuder  the  General  Police  Act,    Very  small  places,  as  yuu 
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can  easily  see.  by  so  fJoini;  place  upon  lliem<clve« 
bunlen  of  local  self-government.  1  am  not  sure  thai  in  some 
cases  it  is  advisable  that  this  should  he  allowed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the  population 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  buildings  have  developerl 
in  such  a  way,  without  regard  to  sanitarv  necessities,  that  ift 
seems  advisable  that  tlie  burden  of  local  seIf-"overnnient 
shoidd  be  forced  U[H:in  such  districts.  In  the  large  towns  of 
Scotland,  so  tar  as  the  law  goes  (and  take,  for  example,  the 
towns  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Dundt-e),  ( 
think  the  administration  is  very  well  and  efficiently  managed. 
I  believe  tliat  it  is  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
that  considerably  greater  ]mwers  should  he  conferred  upon  the 
urban  sanitary  authorities  ;  but  in  the  larger  towns,  as  I  *ai, 
I  think  the  law  as  it  stands  is  administered  as  efhi-icully  a?  il 
cau  well  be,  generally  speaking.  Jiut  in  the  smftiler  towiif 
of  Scotland  public  health  administration  in  manv  cases  it  ■ 
mere  farce.  A  good  deal  is  made  of  the  provisions  of  «ur 
Public  Health  Act  being  w  fuvif  permissive,  although  thpn; 
is  an  argument  that  the  ex[iression  'may'  fails  to  be  wn- 
strued  as  the  compulsitor  '  shall.'  Still  the  cj"  Jiicie  [temw- 
give  appearance  of  the  Act  in  certain  of  its  provisions  giTt) 
a  handle  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  to  those  administrahm 
who  are  anxious  not  to  do  more  than  they  consider  nb- 
solulcly  forced  upon  them  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
While,  howi'ver.  I  consider  there  is  no  pr<ipcr  administration 
of  public  health  duties  by  the  Town  Council  and  t'ommis- 
sioners  of  certain  of  the  smaller  burghs  of  Scotland,  I  admit 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  representation  of  the  ratepa^en 
should  he  entrusted  to  the  local  government,  and  it  ft  I 
think,  impossible  to  dissociate  their  public  health  duties  froni 
otiier  local  Government  duties,  liul  it  is  clear  that  there 
shiiidd  be  very  ample  controlling  [lowera  vested  in  the  central 
authorily.  Besides  having  a  system  of  skilled  local  sanilaiT 
inspection,  1  hope  to  see  a  system  of  thorough  central  aulhoritv 
inspection;  and  with  regard  to  those  smaller  burghs  whose  au- 
thorities are  able  to  he  proved  guilty  of  wilful  and  sysiemsiic 
neglect  to  work  public  health  duties.  I  think,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  central  authority  to  the  Court  of  Session,  it  should 
he  competent  for  the  Court  to  appoint  for  a  period  of  not  idor 
than  one  year  two  Commissioners  invested  with  all  the  power* 
belonging  to  the  local  authority,  i/nd  public  health  admiiitR- 
trators,  and  for  their  salary  the  town  should  be  taxed.  If  at 
a  short  period  of  years  afler  the  appointment  of  such  Coiu- 
Doiseioncrs  the  central  authority  should  have  again  reason  lo 
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applv  aiiJ  tlie  Court  to  acceile  to  the  rpqiiect  for  tlie  appoint- 
nt  iif  Sanilary  Commissioners,  I  think  the  time  for  whii-h 
e  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  should  be  k-ft  to  the 
'sdi'lion  of  ihc  Court. 
Passing  from  this  point,  probably  most  of  you  are  aware  of 
fte  tendency  of  small  burghs  to  spring  up  around  large  towns. 
Wore  especially  ie  lliia  marked  with  regard  lu  Olasgnw.  We  have 
on  the  confines  of  that  city  the  burghs  of  Hillhcad,  Maryliill, 
Gdvan.  Partick,  Croashill,  Kinning  Park,  and  Govnuhill.  Ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  Pitrtickand  Maryhill.  the  small  burghs  nil  uii- 
i|utslionably  owe  their  existence  to  tlhtsgnw.     They  and  their 
populations  are  where  they  are  siinply  because  Glasgow  is  wliei  o 
iris.  Now,  apart  from  other  considerations,  and  having  regiird  tu 
the  subject  of  public  health  alone,  it  seems  to  ine  eminently  unde- 
sirable that  a  large  town  should  not  be  entitled  to  take  within 
its  limits  those  populations  which  spring  up  on  its  confines  and 
owe  their  existence  to  the  parent  city.     I    believe  that  llio 
Geaeral  Polioe  -■Vet  of  1862  has  been  put  to  a  use  it  was  never 
intended  by  its  framers  in  connection  with  small  urban  burghs 
round  its  confines. 

I  have  above  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  certain  district,-* 
being  forced  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  urban 
health  diairicts.  A  notable  example  of  what  I  mean  is  found 
in  the  case  of  lilantyre,  I  dare  say  in  the  last  year  or  two 
its  population  has  not  been  increasing ;  but  in  the  years  of 
great  mining  develojiment  there,  suddenly  what  was  a  country 
villnge  of  the  smallest  dimensions  sprang  into  a  town  of  brick- 
built  cottages,  without  any  supervision  whatever  with  regard 
to  the  description  of  dwelling-house  put  up.  There  was  no 
person  to  report  as  to  the  structure  or  stability  of  the  build- 
ings. There  was  no  authority  to  control  the  way  in  wliirJi  the 
streets  were  to  be  laid.  There  was  uo  superintendence  as  to 
the  conveniences  required — no  system  of  drainage  sanctioned 
by  any  authority.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  C'omniia- 
fiioners  of  1870  was  that  the  central  authority  should  have 
power  of  imposing  on  rural  districts,  or  any  parts  thereof,  at 
its  discretion  after  inquiry,  urban  |)owers.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  he  some  law  conferring 
upon  certain  authorities  powers  to  regulate  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  dense  populations  suddenly  springing  up  in 
rural  districts.  Indeed,  I  may  say  one  thing  in  regard  U\  all 
houses.  I  do  not  think  that  any  house,  either  in  town  or 
country,  should  be  allowed  to  be  put  up  or  inhabited  without 
gome  proper  system  of  skilled  inspection,  both  aa  to  structural 
Btability  as  well  as  sanitary  inspection  with  regard  to  drains 
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and  other  things  requirinjj  sanitnry  supervisinn.  In  England 
the  reciiiTimeiKhilions  of  the  Cinninissioners  of  1870  were  made 
low,  mill  the  annual  reports  uf  the  Local  Government  no:ir<Ii 
ihow  that  English  IoceiI  autlmrities  muke  frequent  ap|ilicatio[ia^ 
for  certain  urhan  powers,  and  which  to  agreater  or  les,*  extent 
are  ahnost  invariably  firantcd  by  the  Local  Goveriiinent ^ 
Board,  the  central  aulhorily  of  Enpland. 

In  passing  now  from  urban  local  anlhorities,  I  propofse  tn 
deal  with  what  I  consider  ii-  the  great  hlot  in  our  present  sani- 
tary system,  namely,  the  utter  apathy  and  inetticieney  of  tlie 
rural  sanitary  aulhorities  of  Scotland.  The  lueal  authority  «f 
every  district  which  ia  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Public  Hcaliii 
Act  an  urban  district,  is  the  parochial  board  of  the  parjth.  If 
a  houi'c  is  situated  half  in  one  pari.'ili  and  hitlf  in  another,  tie 
one  parochial  board  has  to  ileal  with  the  one  half,  and  the 
other  with  the  other.  The  duties  of  rural  sanitary  authoritiet 
may  in  many  difTercnt  matters  be  more  difficult  to  discharjti; 
than  the  duties  imposed  on  urban  sanitary  authorities.  With- 
out urban  powers  they  may  be  required  to  watch  over  the 
public  health  of  communities  which  are  in  area  and  [lopulatinji 
towns.  It  is  true  without  nrban  powers  to  administer  public 
health  duties  in  piipuhitions  that  really,  if  not  technically,  arc 
urban,  is  a  matter,  if  not  of  absolute  impracticability,  at  Icoul 
of  extreme  ditTieulty;  but  there  never  has  been,  that  I  know 
of,  any  tmuilfidf  attempt  to  grapple  with  this  sanitary  ])rohleni, 
which,  when  it  emerge*,  parochial  boards  are  the  re^jwnjiililc 
HUlhorities  to  deal  with.  The  parochial  boiirds  of  Scotlanil 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845.  In 
landwaM  parishes  ihey  consist  of  certain  members  elected  bv 
the  ratepayers,  delegates  chosen  by  the  Kirk  Session,  not  «- 
ceedinj;  six,  heritors  holding  real  property  of  more  than  20/.  of 
annual  value,  and  the  provost  and  bailies  of  anv  Koyal  burph 
within  the  parish  as  individuals  assessed  for  the  poor.  It 
would  appear  that  the  vimlnx  »/i(T(/nf/i'of  election  of  the  tritlin;; 
number  of  members  who  may  be  elected  to  each  parochial  boxnl 
is  as  follows: — (I  take  this  description  from  the  volume  I  pub. 
Ilshcd):  'Different  parishes  have  different  days  of  election  ia 
each  year,  as  iixrd  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  The  noiieo 
of  the  day  of  election  and  the  requisition  to  the  ratepavei-*  ti> 
elect  is  given  by  fixing  a  document  to  the  parish  church  Aoot. 
In  some  places  the  Inspectors  of  Poor  go  about  beating  up 
two  or  three  people  to  attend  the  meeting  for  election,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  proposer  and  seconder,  both  being  ncce*> 
sary  to  make  an  election  of  those  representatives,  the  numWr 
of  whom  is  fixed  by  tlie  Board  of  SupervisioQ  for  each  porislu 
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If  a  proposer  and  seconder  are  got.  the  Dominees  are  prohitbly 
the  nnoiinees  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  If  they  are  not  ob- 
tainul,  the  ratepayers'  representatives  are  simply  not  elected, 
their  places  remaining  vacant  for  another  year,  with  perhaps 
the  Bame  abortive  result  on  the  following  annual  day  of  elec- 
tion.' I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  the 
parishes  of  Scotland,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  state  that  in  at  Icat^t  half  the  landward  parishes  of 
Scutliind  the  parochial  boards  have  either  no  ratejiayers'  re- 
presentative, or  else  their  representation  in  that  way  is  got  up 
through  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  My  belief  is  that  while  in 
most  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Scotland  the  poor  law  duties  are 
discharged  in  an  apathetic  and  perfunctory  way,  unless  com- 
pelled by  the  breaking  out  of  epidemic  diseases,  or  by  the 
complaints  of  the  Bimrd  of  SnpcrviHion,  the  public  health 
duties  are  almost  universally  neglected.  The  conclusions 
which  I  tabulated  in  the  volume  referred  to  were  these:  ( 1 )  *  In 
a  very  large  number  of  the  parishes  of  .Scotland  there  has  been 
complete  neglect  of  sanitary  administrative  duties  ;  in  very 
few,  itideed.  have  these  duties  been  zcalou^ily  and  properly  dis- 
charged. (2)  The  physical  area  of  parishes  is  in  many  cases 
too  small  to  have  independent  adecjuate  machinery  for  sanitary 
requirements,  (3)  The  mental  area  of  a  parish  (iflmayso 
express  my  meaning)  is  olten  too  circtmiiicribed  for  a  fitting 
eeiectton  of  guardians  of  public  health;  and  (4)  In  many 
parishes  there  Is  no  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  parochial 
DOiirds  qii/t  locaTauthority,  ;if  gentlemen  of  education,  [Kisitlnn, 
Rod  influence,  resulting  in  the  proceedings  being  regarded  by 
tlie  community  in  some  cases  with  ill-founded,  and  in  some 
cases  with  well-founded  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dislike.' 

With  regard  to  the  third  of  these  conclusions,  I  may  say 
that  while  selection  is  circumscribed  not  only  by  an  actual 
paucity  of  men  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties,  it  is  furiher 
circumscribed  from  the  fact  that  local  men  dislike  incurring 
personal  local  unpopularity  by  properly  discharging  the  duty 
of  public  health  guardiiins.  In  the  Sanitary  Commission  of 
1870  I  may  explain  that  an  inquirv  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  acting  of  vestries  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  piiro- 
chial  Ijoards  of  Scoilanil  are  not  precisely  in  the  same  position 
or  the  same  kind  of  body  as  the  vestries  in  England,  vestries 
being  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled,  but  very  much  the 
same  objections  apply  to  both.  Of  parishes,  both  in  England 
and  S'.'otland  it  may  be  said  that  utter  ajiathy  prevails  with 
regard  to  public  health  matters.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  his 
evidence  stated: — 'Parishes  are  certainly  bad  areas — very 
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loose  divwionB.    One  cannot  say  why  or  liow  far  unions  vf^re 
formed  :    I  presume  in  consideratiim  of  rnleable  value  an*? 
populatiDn.'    Mr.  Simon,  the  lute  medical  officer  of  llie  Prity 
Council,  asked  his  opinion  of  parochial  boards,  rej)lied:— 
'The  question  seems  answered  by  experience.     Wc  hefran 
with  pariiih  aiithorilies  in  18.55;   they  slipped  ihroiigli  tlii- 
fingers— he  could  never  catch  them.'    Other  evidence  was  to 
the  same  effect.    I  submit,  therefore,  on  the  whole  maltn- 
that  it  has  been  proved  by  esperience  to  anyone  who  i> 
acfjUftinted  with  the  subject  that  the  rural  authoritioi  of 
Scotland  have  proved  themsolves  unfit  for  the  discharge  of 
public  health  duties.    It  is  accordiDgly.  I  submit,  necessary 
that  a  new  local  authority  should  be  conslitntcd.    The  sng- 
^eslion  which  I  make  is  to  some  extent  founded  upon  what 
ha«  taken  place  in  England.    The  public  health  authorities 
tliere  are  the  unions ;  that  is  to  say,  aggregates  of  pariahefl 
connected  together    for   pmir  law  purjioses,  embracing  la 
many  caaes  large  numliers  of  parishes.    They  have,  indct"!, 
been  found  in  some  casea,  in  connection  with  poor  law  malim, 
unmanageably  large.    I  would  prefer  to  see  in  Scotland  s 
change  altogether  in  the  constitution  of  parochial  boards 
I  would    like  to  see    them   changed  into  popular  electi»« 
bodies.     I    believe  that  this  would   do  away  to  a  c^rtaiii 
extent  with  the  apathy  and  neglect  which  prevail  in  many  rf 
the  parishes.     But,  even  Bssuming  that  no  chauge  in  the 
coustitutinn    of  parochial  boards  is   made,  what    I  profvtM 
ia  that  the  central    authority,  or  Commissioners  Bppoint«<] 
under  a  Public  Health  Act  for  that  purpose,  should  make 
inquiry,  having  special  reference  to  drainage   and  water 
supply,  into  the  whole  rural  parishes  of  Scotland;  and  tli»l 
these  theu   should  be  joined  in  public  health  areas,  etA 
public  health  area  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  parishes.  (I 
do  not  urge  that  this  should  necessarily  be  done  in  thinly 
populated  large  Highland  parishes.)    I  propose  that  the  local 
authority  should  consist  of  delegates  elected  by  ea«h  paro- 
chial board.    I  would  prefer  if  such  elections  were  to  be 
made  by  differently  constituted  parochial  boards  ;  but  still, 
if  no  change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  parochial  bonnij, 
I  would  entrust  to  parochial  boards,  even  as  they  stand,  the 
election  of  tlie  delegate  or  the  delegates  for  the  district.  Th« 
proposals  which  I  formulated  in  the  volume  referred  to  wirr* 
as  follows; — (1)  The  Board  of  Supervision  should  fix,  aftrt 
due  inttuiry,  the  number  of  members  of  each  parochial  boara 
in  Scotland,  in  no  parish  exceeding,  however,  a  certain  num- 
ber— as  to  which  I  will  not  dogmatise,  but  say  eight  or  ten. 
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fa)  The  election  of  this  body  to  take  place  every  three  years, 
tiie  electors  being  the  owners  and  ratepayers,  and  having  rates 
On  ^he  scale  of  rating  providfiil  by  the  English  Act  7  and  8 
Vii;l.  c.  101,  seo;  14.  (3)  Tlie  central  sanitary  antlif>rit.y 
BhiMiid  have  the  compulsory  power  of  uniting  parishes  in  public 
heiiltii  districts.  ('4)iThe  boards  of  health  to  l>e  the  aggregate 
<if d'? legates  chosen  by  the  individiml  parochial  boards  of  such 
|iiiblic  health  distHcts,  the  number  of  sncln  delegates  for  each 
jarish  to  be  fixed  by  the  central  authority,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  number,  say  tliree,  in  any  piiriah.  (5)  The  election 
of  the  public  health  boards  to  take  place  on  the  first  meeting 
of  the  {mrochial  boards. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  proposition,  I  would  venture 
to  hoi>e  that  the  himour  of  election  as  a  delegate  for  the 
public  heilth  board  would  be  a  subject  of  Icgitimnte  ambition 
to  members  of  the  parochial  boaril.  The  number  of  delegates 
for  a  parish,  as  I  remarked  above,  in  no  case  should  exceed  a 
certain  number,  say  three,  to  be  fised  by  tlie  central  authority. 
Lai^e  populous  parishes  would  have  the  full  number  of  dele- 

5al^s,  while  small  parishes  would  only  have  a  single  delegate, 
am  inclined  to  think  thi^  there  should  be  no  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  8uch  boards. 

I  believe  that  such  boards  as  those  I  have  sketched  out 
n-ould  be  sure  to  bo  more  useful  and  practical  than  those  at 
present  in  existence. 

I  would  merely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  now  thirteen 
years  since  our  Piiblic  Health  Act  came  into  force.  Since 
that  time  in  England  there  have  been  the  following  general 
measures  of  legislation  with  regard  to  health  The  Sanitary 
Acts  of  1868  and  1870  respectively;  the  Local  Government 
Board  Act  of  1871;  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  ;  tlw 
Sanitary  Amendment  Act  of  1874;:  the  great  consoli- 
dating Amendment  Act  of  1875  ;  and  the  Public  Health 
("Water)  Act  of  1878  amendingr  the  Act  of  1875  so  far  as 
relates  lo  the  supply  of  water. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  trifling  special  Acts  in 
Si^ntland,  but  no  general  measure  of  legislation.  [  am  glad 
to  believe  that  the  educated  opinion  of  Scotland  is  now. 
pointing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  something  being  done 
m  the  wav  of  a  new  general  Public  Health  Act  for 
Scotlaod  ;  and  should  the  present  Ijord  Ailvocale  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  see  little  rcasoni  to  doubt  that  a  great  and 
improved  system  of  public  health  administration,  as  also 
useful  provisions  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  law, 
would  be  passed  before  very  long. 
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Mr.  Kensktr  M.  Macleod,  sanitary  Inspector,  Glasgow, 
read  a.  Paper '  On  the  Neceasity  for  an  Amended  Public  Ifealtii 
Act  for  Scotland,'  in  wliich  he  enforced  several  important  pninta 
of  Biinitary  reform.    The  first  defect  of  the  present  Act,  lir 
Bubmitted,  was  ita  permissive  charnctcr.    Many  HutTered  fmin 
preventable  discaae  which  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  would 
have  prevented.    Another  defect  was  the  neglect  to  carry  out 
the  power  which  the  Act  gave  sanitary  authorities  tw  provide 
hoapitala  for  the  treatment  of  fever  and  smallpox  patients.. 
There  was  no  better  sanitary  appliance;  the  ne^loct  to  providu 
it  waa  greatly  culpable ;  and  t<i  provide  it  should  be  made  aat-A 
puUory  on  all  local  authorities  throughout  the  country.  Th^ 
Act,  further,  was  defective  in  the  constitution  of  the  local 
authority.    Town  councillors  and  police  commissioners  had 
enough  to  do  at  present,  without  the  entanglement  of  the  enor- 
mous and  important  duties  that  fell  to  be  attended  to  concfrn- 
ing  public  healtli,     There  should  be  new  bodies  confined  to 
Banliary  enforcement  alone,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  central 
body,  such  as  the  Board  of  Supervision.   The  Act  was  defective, 
also,  in  requiring  proof  that  a  nuisance  waa  injurious  to  health 
before  an  order  could  he  got  for  its  removal;  and  because  it 
did  not  give  the  sanitary  authorities  power  to  anticipate  a 
nuisance,  by  giving  them  control  over  pnifwiaed  buildings.  The 
amendmenlB  of  the  Act  which  he  proposed  were  these  :  (l)To 
mnke  the  duties  imposed  on  local  aulhorities  compulsory  lai 
every  district;  and  (2)  to  make  the  provision  of  hospit&lst  algal 
compulsory  ;  (3)  to  provide  standards  of  sanitary  conditioDsl 
and  reijuirements,  instead  of  making  it  necessary  to  proiH 
each  nuisance  complained  of  injurious  to  health,  unless  the  |)tco^ 
were  left  entirely  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  Bubjcci  tn 
revision  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Central  Boanl; 
(4)  to  empower  sanitary  boards  to  examine  and  correct  the 
plans  of  every  new  building  in  their  districts;  and  (5)  to  em- 
power the  local  boards,  with  appeal  to  the  central  antliority  ia 
(luestlons  Involving  expenditure  of  over  lOOi.,  to  decide  on  these 
questions  of  jmblic  health. 

Dr.  Hardestt.  Galashiels,  read  a  Paper  on  'Some  Ex- 
perience of  a  Provincial  Medical  Officer  «f  Health,'  with  the 
viewof  supplementing  the  Paper  of  .Sheriff  Sjiens, in  whoeeviewB 
he  concurred,  and  in  order  to  shi-w  the  utter  inutility  of  the 
existing  Public  Henllh  Act.  managed  as  it  now  was.  to  protect 
the  public  health.  The  sooner,  he  said,  a  central  supcnrisinit 
authority  with  full  powers  was  instituted,  the  better  would  it 
be  for  the  health  of  individuals  and  of  commuQities  througboot 
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the  country.  By  tlie  obstruction  of  his  local  public  health 
•uthorily  and  the  inaction  of  the  Board  ul'  Su|jervisiun,  he  had 
been  forced  to  bt-come  what  he  now  was — a  dummy  medical 
officer  of  health.  He  atiked  that  the  Congress  should  potiliou 
the  Leyislalure  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  mi>d:e 
in  which  it  was  administered,  wilhont  delay,  and  thiia  free  the 
country  fnim  the  odium  of  many  preventable  deaths. 


Disctasios. 

Dr.  LiTTLEJOHN  (Medical  Officer  of  Heallh,  Edinburgh)  saiij  be 
wa*  intimalcly  acquainted  with  llii?  f.icts  stated  by  SlierifE  Spena,  anij 
had  derived  the  gri-alcHt  bfpni'flt  from  the  Sheriirs  worii  on  Sanilarr/ 
Oiyanisuhoii  in  .Scnll'iiiii,  which  he  beggeJ  to  recomioend.  He  could 
corrubomie  entirely  all  cliutliiid  been  said  as  to  ihc  failure  of  sunitury 
actiou  in  Scotland.  Being  conmilCed  by  the  Bonn!  of  Superviaioo,  he 
bad  to  Iravei  in  various  di.stricCs  of  Scotland,  ani!  wherever  he  went  he 
found  an  ajialhy  in  regard  to  the  jiublic  health  [bat  whb  perfectly  dia- 
beartvning.  From  want  of  organiriatirin,  when  un  epidemic  attacked 
scattered  commiiuitiea  in  the  country,  tlioae  coiiimunilies  were  left  en- 
tirely lo  ita  mercy,  resultiog  not  only  in  euorniouti  sic'kties.'<,  but  in  a 
large  laorfality,  which  meant  not  only  exprnse,  Viut  great  mental 
anxiety.  lie  iigreed  with  what  hud  been  tuiid  in  relulion  to  email 
burghs  springing  up  ar<mnJ  large  ceiilreH  of  popiilution,  more  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  tiie  Blantyre  diBtriol,  where  he  lind  on  one  or 
two  O'^easionB  been  Bent  ti>  intjuire  into  the  caiiee  of  epidemics,  A 
more  disheartening  state  of  mutterB  in  any  populona  disteict  could 
•ttrcely  be  conceived  than  in  that  place.  Sirinira  of  hoaaaa — not 
ttrepts — rose  up  in  the  midst  of  fields,  producing  a  crowded  population 
without  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  comDi<>noHt  piiiK-iplea  of  aani- 
Ury  conntruc'tion.  The  houses  were  h:iKtily  construclod,  anii  when 
epidemic  discnse  arrived  the  local  iiurhoriiies  w*re  incompetent  lii  the 
tuk  of  dealing  with  it.  In  faot,  there  was  no  maeiiinery.  The  local 
Mnilary  inspector  could  not  hv  trusted  lo  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
tbero  was  no  medical  nIEcer  of  health  to  apply  to.  Sanitary  organi^ia- 
(ioDi  not  onlv  in  the  rural  diatricis.  but  in  many  iif  tfie  larger  towns  aivl 
boronghs,  was  a  perfect  farce.  The  odice  of  medical  officer  of  lieahh 
waa  a  mere  sinecure ;  £5  a  year  wtiH  added  to  the  salary  of  some 
[Mrochial  medical  officer  in  order  thai  the  local  authority  might  juaiify 
tbemeelves  before  the  Board  of  Snpervisiim  and  say  ihey  had  a  medical 
officer.  Men  so  badly  paid  had  no  inducement  to  dJaoharge  sanitary 
duties,  and,  under  such  circurastances,  sanitary  work  was  completely  at 
an  end.  He  concurn-d  in  the  scheme  ol'  t-nlarged  Banit»»y  organisation 
laid  down  by  the  learned  Sherilf.  Sooner  or  Inter  this  greaJ  question 
must  be  faci>d  ;  but  tt  could  only  be  dune  by  havinga  Health  Ministvr 
MMing  in  the  Cabinet  and  presiding  over  this  large  and  important 
subject  uf  public  health. 


Slfi  , 
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Ur.  HiLKE  Home  (or  Milne-Gniden),  us  a  resident  ina„ 
ooiroboniti^  mticli  that  had  been  aiiid  bj  Dr.  Hitrdestj'.  II  had 
to  uriie  local  authorluta  to  tst^itite  ibe duties  whiub  Uic  LegUlHlon 
f^ntrUBU-d  In  tberii,  Itiit  nil  in  vain.  There  wiis,  however,  Br>n)»  en 
for  thcHe  local  nuthorities,  bi-e:iUMe  it  was  found  ihm  -when  tiioM  A 
were  perforrottt  by  ihem,  strife  nnd  conipntioti  ofien  anw  in  ihe 
Irict.  Ill  lacl,  the  druj'  hecume  wi  indioua  tliat  rvcry  mcnna  were  t 
Ifj  avoiii  it.  ll  wns  not  merely  tlint  liuy  winhed  to  avoid  cxfiense 
tileo  Ktrifu  ainong  neighbours  iiud  Iriends  in  the  pnrishc.  Thr 
imiia^ion  in  I>r.  Iliirdeht^'s  Pupnr  wa-i  lhat.  while  the  local  AUtho) 
were  cimdtinned  hy  liiin,  no  snbstiluic  was  proposed  in  their  pla 
adminiflier 'the  luw.  Wlint  they  did  for  thin  purpo^-  in  the  ooiui 
Berwick,  with  which  be  {Mr.  Milne  Home)  was  concirticd,  wi 
aDthorisa  tiie  thier  conslable  to  appoint  n  superior  |ioliee  offia 
pcrambulale  the  county,  and  visit  tlie  diffi-renl  pHrishta  aa  insptfOb 
nui^ncea  Ibr  c1io«e  parishes,  wilh  tlic  conwni  ut'the  parochial  be 
Out  of  thirty-two  parishes  in  the  county,  tweiily-two  or  twr-a^' 
had  availed  theniselveH  of  the  offer;  and  for  tlie  lusl  lour  or  fivft 
such  Hn  niSoer,  connected  wilh  the  police,  bad  iiixpocled  the  pafi 
and  refKirl^d  to  'be  eiiiiilury  authorities  oflhose  parisbe*.  Hud  biar 
was  geiieridly  adojited,  Iwing  ibiil  of  an  iinpiirliul  person.  The  it 
trnies  were  furiii^bcd  with  a  report  twice  ft  yeiir  of  the  iiuial 
privies,  aabpila,  and  various  other  placi-s  this  officer  had  visited, 
nysleni  was  found  to  work  eKCPeilingly  well.  It  would,  perliaj 
detiriible  to  h.ive  BD  innpeclor  witii  more  medicu!  knowledge;  bl 
experience  of  four  or  iivo  years  had  iihowii  the  ollicer  wh:il  wet 
tbingstbat  rf(uire<i  his  chief  attention.  Tbonaiinda  of  mii-^ncw 
been  Tecti lied,  on  the  oQicor's  report  being  made  known  to  the  p 
■who  could  flto]i  ibfm.  lie  sii^nsted  tbnt  nil  uiHcer  cl'tlint  kind  i 
be  appointi-d  by  the  boiii  d  ol  Riipervisioti  for  tlie  whtde  country,  1 
lliat  the  couutj-  in*i>ectorR  undifrstood  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
doing  it.  In  Berwickshire  the  coonty  iiiHpector  was  paiil  n  mh 
£80  a  year  by  the  Bounty.  It  was  not  an  expensive  arrange 
because  it  did  not  fall  on  the  piiririlies ;  and,  in  lacl,  aa  a  police  u 
half  of  his  salary  wasfpiiid  hy  the  (.'rown.  llu  bad  reawn  to  Icnov 
the  dcty  thus  performed  bv  the  police  had  obtnineJ  the  Btuiction  t 
Sucretai^  of  State  for  the  Home  Depiirtnient. 

Lieut. -Genera I  Sir  Jahks  K.  Alkxandeb,  C,B.  (CiiAimian  o 
Parochial  Board  of  Login),  snid  that  a  cottage  hospital  for  : 
patitnts  in  the  village  of  Menjitrie  bail  been  ftmtid  of  are-it  odvw 
Any  fever  ca.-e  which  arise  was  sent  to  the  coltiige  hospital.  And 
with  by  the  ddct'ir  of  the  |iari:>h.  Some  lime  ago  he  inveatigsl« 
origin  of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  and  truced  it  In  the  aapply  of  milk 
a  farm  half  a  mile  off,  and,  on  going  to  the  iiirm,  he  Ibund  thi 
water  sujiply  llu-re  was  con  lam  i  tinted  with  sewage.  That  was  r«mi 
and  there  was  no  more  fever,  though  seven  or  eight  cnses  bnd  occ 
before  the  n'lni'dy  was  applied.  Some  pulmonary  complainta 
frecjuent,  and  three  ytiuiig  men  died,  and  the  cnUMe  wna  trucod  to 
iif  ventiiiiticiii,  the  doors  and  windows  being  completely  eluscd,  mi 
same  room  unud  by  three  or  four  ^leraoii?.     Fur  the  infomuituM 
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pEnplc  he  wrote  a  Hliort  piper  that  wns  piililislied  in  a  periodical  called 
Li/t  and  Work.  He  wialiwd  to  urge  tliis  point — that  when  nny  ont- 
bruak  ol'  disease  Mcurred  it  wiia  tlio  duty  of  ihv  health  olficpr  and 
iuaji^ctor  of  poor,  along  wiih  the  ahairnian  of  the  parochial  btiaiil,  to 
go  at  I'ncv  und  trat^e  die  liource  of  the  dii^.ise  and  endeavour  to  provide 
s  rvnie<.ly.    That  wa?  wliat  they  did  in  the  pnrish  of  Logie. 

Mr.  GowAKS  (EdiiihiirEh)  u^<?ed  wiih  SheriiF  Spena  on  the 
qiii'Siiun  of  getting  a  better  grip  of  the  dislricte  in  regard  to  health  ; 
but  he  was  indineii  lo  go  further,  and  agree  with  Dr.  I.ittlejohn  that 
the  Goreriimt'nt  ought  to  make  this  waniiary  f[uestion  an  Imperial  one. 
Iifl«t  ^'ear  in  Kdi'itiiiru;li  tliey  uhluinnd  a  ^))eeiai  Act  fnr  controlling  tha 
health  I'f  the  city.  Tiiey  met  with  Home  ditlionlty  in  overcoming  the 
upattiy  (if  thofie  who  Itrnkc'd  more  to  prdtit  than  sauitury  bouses,  but 
not  lio  niiicli  iiH  Mr.  McLcod  had  siippotii'il.  Tliis  Act  was  in  ndvanus 
of  any  other  obt;iined  t-Uewhi-re,  but  it  was  still  deficient  in  niitny 
ittm<>rt.in[  cliiiiseB,  owing  to  the  neo&*sitv  for  hriiiging  it  into  accord 
with  ihe  Police  Act  of  iind  the  lleaitli  Act  of  18G7.      It  was, 

liowever.  untuir  to  the  ciiy  that  the  ]iopitiattonw  beyond  its  bomidiiriea 
afaould  still  bp  at  iiljmy  to  create  diwa.ii',  and  import  it  into  the  popu- 
lation of  Edinburgh.  There  was  no  doubt  ub  to  the  value  of  Sherilf 
^j^na's  Pa]«r,  especially  if  lii*Kugi!e.ition«  could  have  been  placed  before 
X  Miniattr  of  Ht^lth  in  the  Cabinet.  In  Edinburgh,  beforeany  buiiiier 
could  ift^l  his  plana  passed,  the  architect  muxt  submit  tliem  to  the 
b'Tough  engineer,  who  reported  upon  the  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
other  KUnitary  re'iuiremenl*  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  that  court, 
alter  connideriiig  as  to  the  Btri-nglli  of  the  mruciure,  could  pass  the 
I'lxnK,  and,  alier  that,  they  were  reL'iftered,  and  copia*  kepi,  bo  that  any 
ptoprii-lor  oould  exiiraine  the  plan  of  hii  hou-«:  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
one  shilling,  and  couM  iii  a  moment  iidceruiin  where  the  draina  were 
placed,  instead  of  having  to  gmpe  about  as  hitherto,  at  great  expen.-wT, 
to  find  l!><>in.  Then:  were  oihcr  delaii?  provided  liir  in  thia  Act,  such 
u  the  jxiaition  of  the  clost'ts  their  lighting  and  ventilation,  the  placin;; 
of  the  cislcrna  in  prt)pt  r  places,  anil  no  on.  Tliey  found  it  neces«iry, 
pspediily,  lo  have  coiitro!  over  the  flatted  houses  in  this  respect. 
Buildcra  nnd  arehttecia  of  such  houses  olten  phiced  the  closet?  in  the 
daik^it  juirt  of  the  houf^e  ;  but  he  would  rather  have  a  dark  room  than 
n  clarlc  water-closet.  The  new  Act  had  coinpulsiiry  claii»<cs  >n  tills  re- 
spt-ct.  Tlur  great  mistake  of  the  Health  Act  was  that  it  was  permismMe; 
but  ifany  ^ood  was  to  be  d'^ne,  it  mu>it  be  compithov^.  They  had  also 
a  capital  provision  besides  that — viz..  that  every  case  <if  infecliuus  dis- 
uiuHt  he  reported  to  Dr.  Littlejoliii,  who  was  thus  nble  to  pounce 
n  it  and  isolate  it  in  hnipilal.  But  things  would  never  be 
ght  until  there  was  a  Ministi-r  of  Healtli  npp>inted  with  power  to  see 
that  tbe  sanitary  laws  were  carri-'d  out  by  all,  and  not  leave  it  optiunnl 
cities  or  di^4trieta  lo  deal  witli  tliem  as  tluii  thought  fit. 
Dr.  Wallace  (Medical  Olficer  of  Gree^ock)  ajireed  with  Sheriff 
pens  on  the  question  of  estt-ndcd  areas,  having  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  matter.  In  dreennck  tliey  w.Te  surronnded  by  a  number  of 
■mall  towns  whose  aanitary  arnmaementtt  did  not  go  bo  far  aa  llioao  of 
Ureenuck,  which  hud  a  ii|)ecial  Actgivitig  [xiwera  additional  lo  those  of 
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the  Putilic  Health  Act,    The  powers  for  the  compulwry  regutntion 
of  (iieease  were  somewhnt,  like  thoso  of  EHinburgh ;  anil  in  many 
renpeeW  lhat  aystem  whs  sutiHtattory.    Tht  onus  of  repopling  liis**** 
fell  ujiOQ  tlie  houiteliolder.     The  villii^r:3  ^turroundiDg  Greeiiork  hud, 
however,  no  such  provii^ifiQ,  and  llie  coiisefiiience  wa^  that  though  in 
Greenock  they  were  nK^idiioua  Id  poTiocing  on  diaeaae  am!  tiacing  it  to 
lis  Kouroe,  ollen  heyond  the  burougli  litnimlury,  yei  their  effiirti  wnre 
freijUL'iitly  clieckmatwl  by  the  ivnnt  of  pawer  nud  lack  ol  abilily  on  th* 
pan  of  the  tot-a!  amhorilii-B  arouiid  firi'eiitick.    Some  lime  ago  seven) 
cases  of  typhus  fever  occurred  nX  Port  Glit-gow,  luid  the  liical  authority 
there,  iinder  seme  arrjingenient  with  the  Greenock  Infirmary  — no 
inGlillltion  r-iippozled  by  private  contrihiltiouB — couccived  lliey  h»<I  llw 
power  to  send  in  all  ciuies  ol  infeutiouB  diE«L»^.  withont  any  conftidrn- 
tioii  fur  the  reijiiiremenla  of  Greenui-k  it>.elf.    Ho  called  the  atn-nti'iii 
of  hJS  board  to  the  liard.tbip  of  having  tiuch  cA^es  thrupt  on  the  town 
without  even  the  coiituint  of  the  Greennok  lucal  authority.    So  8tron)[ly 
did  ha  feel  on  tiiat  particular  subject  lliat  he  drew  up  a  rejiort  and  (nil 
the  local  authority  to  trariJiniit  i(  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  r«)iiea- 
ing  their  intervention  ;  but  after  cunsideraVde  corresptmdence  and  * 
visit  from  Ur.  Litilejohn,  things  were  Kll'iwed  lo  remain  ab  bcfoK. 
This  was  a  great  grievance,  nod  a  strong  reivwin  why  ssuitarv  tliMrtM 
nhould  be  extended,  pattieulnrly  in  the  neightioiirhoad  of  Iar);e  townt. 
In  regard  to  the  tedious  delny  which  loi.k  |ilaoe  in  carryinK  iml  \mKt- 
eution.4  under  the  Public  lleidth  Act,  hi'  might  iu»tiinc«  the  cmik  of  X 
propertv  in  a  crowded  locality  wliieh  had  given  conriiiierulile  trouble  lu 
the  sanilAry  iiuthorities.    KequeMis  made  to  the  owner  to  provide  a 
remedy  were  disregarded  lime  alter  lime,  and  jit  length  the  niatl<.-«  «u 
lukeu  up  by  the  liurgh  Fiscal,  and  the  dehveranee  of  the  judge 
■imply  lljiii  the  nuisance  was  to  bn  removed  within  three  tnouiii«;  Inn 
in  the  meantime,  while  ihe  procei'dingK  wero  pending,  typhiia  fcvM 
broke  out,  and  only  during  the  piist  lew  liavs  ho  liod  been  ubligcal  nt 
iniiitt  on  several  persons  goiD/  into  hoxpital.    Iriafiiiiich  &<<  tho  Diedial 
ot!icer  had  declared  the  premises  tij  be  unfit  for  htiinun  liabitstian,  lit 
contended  that  the  deliverance  oiiglit  to  hiive  been  that  the  hutiin 
shonld  he  shut  iip  at  once.    It  did  not  follow  that  becaiJM  infcciioiu 
diwuise  was  nol    actually  present,   the    j>rti[>erty.  or    locniiry,  tna 
he.ilthy  :  on  the  contrury,  the  prf^perty  raiubi  be  dangoroufl  v>  he«!tli. 
There  wsh  an  urgent  demand  )»r  sonti?  remedy  id  caiee  of  ibis  kind- 
Mr.  LoaiEAt)  (Edinburgh),  aa  a  representative  uf  the  working  niefi. 
raid  he  had  taken  a  special  intereet  in  the  subiecl  of  diseow  tutiwg 
that  oImss.    There  was  a  rnnark  made  just  now  which  reminded  bin 
that  HI  one  time  in  tlie  West  End  of  Edinburgh  there  wus  k  aan  of 
mild  typhus  fever  prev.iletil,  and  he  himself  experienced  tlie  syniptuni'k 
He  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  where  the  milk  wub  supplied  fivm, 
and  he  found  that  all  the  houaos  where  lever  prevuik-d  were  tiMOg 
supplied  with  milk  fri>m  the  sumt'  dairy.    The  liupply  of  tuilk  wac 
stopped  from  that  source,  and  other  milk  oblaini-d  from  another 
Bource;  and  the  fever  stripped.    The  matter  wus  reportt'd  to  tho 
Connuil  and  to  Dr.  Littlejohn,  and  tlie  milk  sujiply  wa«  traced  t» 
Cuitridije,  wheeo  it  wa»  fouud  that  ihu  duii^  was  supplied  with  waM 
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fmui  B  well  that  wns  polluted  hy  waitr  from  the  waler  of  Leilh.  The 
cows  drank  of  the  wiii«r  froiii  tlie  nc!l,  niid  iht'  pulluliuii  passed 
tliroiigh  tlie  cows  into  thu  anil  from  (lie  milk  into  the  cunsumi  rs ; 

tliU'  crcatiai!  the  diHt-usc.  He  tlioiight  thf  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
vubjeet  ofhealtli  ought  lo  be  made  tonijiulsory.  He  knew  of  eases  where 
children  liariiig  Biarltt  fever  were  allowed  lo  gu  to  school.  In  regard 
to  bouaea  he  liDen  that  u  great  many  cisterns  were  not  cleaned  out  for 
ymn,  and  eonwjuently  nmsl  •spread  diseagi;.  They  ougiit  Lo  be  cltaned 
(Jilt,  at  least,  once  in  twelve  monlhu. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macahau  (Edinburgh)  said  the  litat  speaker  bad  done 
food  Hervice  in  dnkwing  nttenuon  to  itti[jiire  milk,  and  the  iiive<tigiitionn 
(if  the  medii^nl  otTicers  ought  to  be  turned  lo  tlint  point,  lii  Glasgnw  that 
nibject  hftd  been  tiikeo  up  by  Dr  liuHsell,  med'cnl  ofEcer  of  heiilih  for 
th«t  city,  who  had  proved  that  a  largo  umounl  of  illness  was  ciitifwd  by 
inft-clcd  milk.  But  in  regard  tu  tlie  theory  of  Mr.  Lochead,  he 
could  nol  iigree  that  the  cow  had  atiylhing  to  do  with  the  di'lelerioua 
chnncter  of  the  milk.  He  was  afraid  the  milk  was  contaminaled  by 
the  w»il»-r  mixed  with  it,  quite  independently  of  the  cow,  and  tiiut  tlie 
eow  was  not  to  hhime  for  the  adulteration, 

Mr,  G.  Gheig  (InppeeUir  of  the  City  Parish,  Edinburgh)  quite  con- 
corred  in  the  vjew*B  of  Sheriff  Spena  as  to  the  neceraitj  ot  an  extension 
of  the  area  Ibr  winilaiy  pnrposeB.  but  thoiiglit  he  bad  perhaps  under- 
vaiut-d  the  rural  district  authorilies  and  the  parocliial  luiard?,  which 
were  very  much  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  their  diitiia,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  lucidities  in  which  they  had  to  work.  Moreover 
the  rittepayiTS  of  lliose  lucalities  were  adverse  to  eipenfe  being  in- 
curred ;  and  tlie  boards  could  not  venture  on  expenditure  without 
proving  that  it  was  afisfduteiy  iieeessary.  In  regard  to  tlie  conatilu- 
lion  of  parochial  fcaids,  the  Sheriff  «ua  right  when  he  advocated  an 
amendment.  At  present  the  nominees  t'f  the  raiejuiyors  on  the  Board 
weri-  outnumbered  by  the  other  niembars;  and  the  niie[>iiyerH,  in  fuel, 
tf.ok  little  iulerest  in  tho  subject,  and  could  hardly  lie  got  to  allend 
nr.d  vote  nt  an  election.  If  the  aren  were  larger  and  the  authority 
better  eonsfitiited,  there  would,  he  l)elieved,  be  u  more  thorough  work- 
ing of  the  Act.  Probably  some  Hdditionnl  piiwera  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  ceiilml  anthojily.  Thia  Bonid  suflered  from  having  too  little 
power  and  two  (ew  officiula.  Dr.  Liltlejolm  was  a  very  aide  officer, 
but  it  was  too  mui*!!  to  expet^t  him  tii  aujiervise  the  whole  of  Scnilund, 
yrt  ihe  Central  Board  was  very  much  dependent  on  bin  reports. 
Supjiowng  an  extended  area,  one  medical  gentleniun  might  bo  heaUh 
officer  for  a  whole  county,  and  in  that  case  he  would  he  independent  of 
«Dy  local  ffclinii:.  Medical  officers  often  complained  that  their  reiioria 
were  not  attended  to,  but  if  they  were  made  more  independent  there 
would  be  n  belter  chance  of  their  rejiorts  being  acted  on.  He  could 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  tu  have  additional  tioardti  as  xnggeated 
by  Mr.  Maeleod.  The  feeling  in  Scotland  was  that  the  bnaids 
reqiiirod  conaolidalion.  There  were  in  Scotland  nearly  900  parialiea, 
pach  having  a  school  board  and  a  parochial  board,  and  they  often 
csuoe  in  conflict  with  ench  other.  It  would  be  far  belter  to  have 
coaaolidittiou  and  extended  areas  to  oa  to  enable  the  boards  to  aot 
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iudepQn'jcntly.  The  exainple  given  from  Gnlashielx  rather  btl«d  m 
nil  illuairutiiiD,  tiei^uae  where  peraoual  leeling  arose  between  th«  offiov 
and  the  hoard  pood  reaulla  could  not  be  expoctecl. 

Mr.  IvoiiT,  ndvocut«  (Eiiiubiirgh),  agreed  ainiOBl  entirely  with  ftU 
that  Sheriff' SpeiiH  hiid  ndvoCBteil,  luid  iiiio  with  Mr.  Maeleod,  llint  lh« 
powers  tlie  officers  of  hcuilth  should  be  extended.  Tlipy  had  U(«rd 
of  the  effect  ol  u  couUmiiin(ed  milk  mpjily,  but  m  ooiitamiiml*.!  vnOm 
supply  wus  more  dmigerous  Htitl.  Many  people  were  luinc'jiuiitiud 
with  t!ie  ttiite  of  thingn  ia  lidinhtirgh.  They  hud  obtained  uii  Act  to 
briDg  in  a  supply  of  niitrr  from  the  Moorfoots,  whii'li  luuny  panooi 
thought  woiihl  be  &  food  supply  ;  hut  the  recuU  hud  been  whsl  oth«N 
foretold,  oatiiely,  that  it  whs  bo  bad  tliat  it  could  not  be  adiiiitii>>IeiF'l 
without  heiiijf  diluted  with  the  better  wuter  of  tile  old  supply  fftna  ihg 
Penlliuidx.  Tliere  hnA  been  iiiniiy  case»  of  illoe!«  in  Ediotiiirjfh  uluii 
hnd  been  ottrihuted,  by  the  medicHl  men  who  trcate<l  them,  to  liie  nv* 
HUpply  of  water.  At  one  time  that  u  aicr  <faa  supplied  in  a  toU'nIily 
unmixed  stale  to  a  considi'rMhle  [wiion  of  th^  citv,  but  such  nii  nutci^ 
agriinai  it  was  m.'ide  tliiit  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  hl<?nd  il  man 
and  more  at  certain  limes  with  the  purer  water.  The  city  officm  tA 
health  had  no  powers  to  inapeet  and  analyse  the  wnler.  Alioul  a  ytar 
ago  he  curried  n  motion  at  n  Ward  meetint;  lhat  the  water  ahoulii  lis 
analyHi'd  at  a  jiurttculnr  amiice.  and  in  pjircicuhir  aruus,  by  indepeadtnl 
analysia.  Thiil  motiun  wan  comniuniiiateJ  to  the  Town  Couiici!  »jji1 
tlie  \Vater  Trust,  hut  it  had  never  been  carried  out  or  reporti  d  n\titL, 
The  city  auLily-t,  no  doubt,  had  made  an  analysis  of  the  wut«r,  but  il 
wa»  done  at  a  firoiirable  time,  and  e<Hild  not  be  uccepliul  as  a  nulFident 
iirialysiB ;  and  he  believed  Dr.  LLlilejnhn  would  corroborate  hiin  wlicii 
he  said  that  ihe  BnalystV  report  was  to  the  effect  that  tiie  wat^^r  watOM 
Kirisfuclory  fn^r  di>me8iic  UHe.  It  ivas  very  impi>rtHD<  tl>ul  ()iis  nuiur 
should  he  under  (he  control  nf  the  officers  of  lieallli.  In  the  ciise  of » 
watei'  supply  thoin!  officers  oii^ni  to  be  empowered  va  dr.il  wtlh  ii  dm 
cnly  in  die  cny,  but  thi-oughout  froni  its  source..  He  hetioved  llal  it 
wnH  the  opinion  of  many  medical  men  that  the  water  brought  itito 
ICdinburgh  from  Gladhouse  reservoir  was  not  good.  They  had  ju* 
heard  about  ciKt^erns  not  being  cleaiied  for  years.  Hitherto,  in  Edio- 
burgh,  it  had  been  cnn'-idered  iulScient  to  clean  them  once  ft  year;  Inn 
the  water  supply  triJin  t!ie  Moorlbotn  now  loided  the  cisterns  so  tjuickly 
that  that  interval  was  far  loo  long,  ludeed  they  were  now  aa  foul  iilltn 
HI  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  oa  they  had  previoiuJy  b«<ni  at  tii< 
end  of  a  year. 

Dr.  LiTTLEJOiis.  in  answer  In  Mr.  Ivory's  apjieal,  said  what  ihkt 
gentlemiin  had  sUited  was  slihslantinlly  correct  and  he  could  ijilit* 
endorse  it.  He  had  no  pnwer  to  examine  the  water  supply.  Ii  woald, 
he  thought,  he  ''atii>rncl"ry  t<i  ihe  inhabitants  if  he  had  that  [>ower,  snd 
if  he  could  Irom  tim«  to  time  have  an  independent  aiiulyaia  made  of  the 
water  from  th«  source  to  liio  pUcii  of  Biippli'.  The  gan  mipply  could 
be  e.taiiiined  hy  an  independent  i-xaminer.  In  thi?  case  of  diiwwi  in  ■ 
houii',  lie  could  have  an  analysis  of  the  water  made ;  but  what  Ur. 
Ivory  referred  to,  as  he  understood,  was  a  periodical  aaalysis  of  tht 
WAter  Irom  i»  source  to  the  place  oE  disu-ibutioa. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  CoLLiNs(HoD.  SeciptAry  of  ihe  Depnrtment)  uid  he  had 
h(>p«d  to  deiivo  inlormntion  lliat  nii^ht  he  imfiil  to  hiin  iii  LoLid'iD, 
where  he  Koa  a  member  of  one  of  xhv  vci'triefl  luiving  control  and  jiiris- 
diciion  over  us  niuuh  |iroperty  a«  nlmoAt  the  great  city  ol'  Ediiiliurgh 
itwll'  U  ap[H'iired  lo  him  thiit  almoet  every  remark  tbivb  Iih(]  been 
made  by  previous  speakers  had  been  well  and  carefully  considered ; 
and  he  could  undersiaiKi  how.  if  the  Edinburgh  Act  were  carried  out 
and  not  wilfullv  obatruolcd,  the  population  would  be  prolrc'ed  with 
regard  to  ([iifBtionH  of  public  henkb  in  u  way  which  those  dE  no  oiher 
oity  in  the  United  Kingdnm,  so  <ar  ns  he  was  uwiire,  w.ia  at  the  present 
Ifane.  In  jiL-itice  to  .Mr.  Chadwiuk,  C.B.,  who  was  not  present,  bur  who  hud 
^Pong  connection  with  ihc  Assiciution,  he  might  say  that  lung  iign  thnt 
fentlemiin  Ibrenhadowed  i^uesiiona  with  regard  lo  iinpeii^d  legL-ilHliun 
on  this  Huhject,  and,  witli  orlier  emiiieflt  aiiiiituriiiii!',  aJvoeitled  ihe  ap- 
pointment of  a  Mitiiatcr  of  Ileultli.  Him  ex[>ericrice  was  thai  the  same 
■tlfiithncns  that  wan  iuhi-rent  in  one  country  woh  also  rife  in  the  other, 
and  fruatnited  all  cflut'tg  lo  elTeotnaHy  uiny  out  wini'ary  legisliilion. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Act,  however,  they  had  a  model  fur  the  variuus  large 
towna  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  point  in  the  Act  was  peculiarly 
TaJuable,  namely,  'continuous  inspection,'  becuii^e  jMreuns  who  once 
put  their  houae  in  order  were  too  apt  to  ihink  tliaC  that  wan  all  that  waa 
needed,  and  that  tilings  must  necissarily  go  on  automatically  and  well 
afterward « ;  this  wa.^  of  course,  physically  iiupoasible.  Ilowtver  perfect 
niutterit  mi^ht  lie  ariaoged,  continuous  BuperviBion  and  atrtnrion  were 
necesaary.  That  was  provided  (or  in  the  Edinburgh  Act,  which  re- 
quiivd  periodical  and  iilfii.-iul  wipwvision  of  the  various  porrionn  of 
dtuinage.  water  supply,  and  other  eiKiilnry  appliances  cuurtected  with 
tlte  premises.  Euactmentu  such  as  these  were  eminently  useful ;  though 
hv  did  not  know  if  it  could  lie  worked  in  England;  and  he  observed 
ibat  all  expend  incurred  would  be  recovered  by  the  tenant  Irorn  the 
lAodlonl  by  way  of  reduction  from  the  rent.  If  such  wise  precautions 
could  be  adopted  everywhere,  tlicn  if  xymotic  diseasie  intruded  itself 
ioio  a  household,  it  would  liedue  to  the  TeDuiit's  own  fault  and  culpable 
uegligence.  With  such  vigilance  as  enacted  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Act, 
there  ought  to  be  no  epideniici  of  infectious  disease.  The  Act  would 
be  a  model  tor  other  jHLriB  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to 
lowering  the  death-rate  and  many  orher  rates  also. 

Mr.  KtSNtTH  M.  Macleod  (Sanirary  inspector  of  Glaaaow)  said 
be  had  tlie  greatest  respect  lor  Ilean  of  Guild  Corrris,  and  the  powers 
of  Btteift  linings,  and  erection  of  buildings  with  which  they  are  vested, 
but  he  bad  a  sTong  feeling  that  kiioil  authoriiiea  mating  under  the 
'Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  ISfi?,' called  specially  in  lo  correct 
condilioua  of  house  structure  iiijurkius  to  health,  which  hiid  been  per- 
mitted to  iiccumulute  in  years  past,  shoidd  also  be  einpow(?red  to  ex- 
uiiiine,  corrr-i't,  and  approve  all  plans  of  new  buildings,  or  the  alteration 
of  old  buildings  to  secure  pro[ier  arrangement  of  ventilation,  light,  anil 
drainage,  and  thereby  prevent  auch  injuiioiis  accumulation  in  the 
future.  Though  he  had  not  read  the  Edinburgh  Act,  yet  Iroin  what 
be  had  heard  here  to-day  in  praise  of  it.  he  believed  it  must  contain 
many  admirable  ptovialons.    One  impoi-tout  omisfiion,  however,  in  the 
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■nnitary  organisation  of  Edinburgh  lie  ohBerved — Mmely,  that  tbe  city 
hnd  no  chief  sanitary  innpi'ttor  giving  hia  whole  time  to  the  wdrk,  auch 
UH  hiid  been  furnished  lo  the  pwjile  of  GluMgow.  A  nieJi^al  i-fficer 
like  Dr.  Littlejohn  could  midoulitedly  carry  out  hiB  diitiet*  more  sitif- 
factorily  were  an  officer  of  this  kind  pluced  his  rigbT  band,  lo  guide 
liim  ns  to  tlie  prartital  removal  and  remedy  nf  BTriictiiral  defect*,  injuti- 
ous  to  h&tllh,  A  sanitary  tnspectfir  should  have  a  thoruagb  pnctic^ 
knowledge  ofbuildini^,  and  be  able,  when  lie  ?aw  a  defect  in  any  of  ibt 
arrangenicnle  thereof,  to  devise  a  pro[)er  remedy  for  iui  removal, 

Profej^or  Frasrh  (EJinhurgb)  said  the  intertating  diaciission  tint 
bad  taken  place  had  not  raised  the  opinion  be  H-ished  to  euieruiti  of 
Scotland  in  its  progress  in  sanitary  atFntrs.  His  own  experience  W 
been  derived  from  ihn  other  side  of  the  border.  He  bad  for  seven) 
yenia  been  medical  ofHcer  of  health  for  n  large  district,  nnd  in  lliAt 
district  many  of  ihe  oases  alluded  ti>  by  Dr.  Hardeaiy  and  Mr.  Haol«Ki 
could  hardly  have  occurred.  The  various  tanitary  nuthorilies  »nr. 
prised  men  of  cunfidenible  intelligence,  selected  frnm  u  wide  area.  H( 
could  not  agree  that  mngiftrntes  were  exoeptionully  obstructive.  He 
agreed  with  Sheriff  tipena  that  there  was  no  reuaiti  why  there  should 
be  one  Bet  of  regulations  and  laws  applying  to  rural  districta  and 
another  apply  ini;  tu  urban  districls.  That  Wiiw  u  defeet  of  the  Moitaty 
Acta  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  The  dill'erence  between  ibe 
■WHS  thiit  the  urban  districts  hnd  grim  ter  po  we  re  than  the  rural  dislricta; 
hut  sueh  powers  aa  were  desiderated  by  Mr,  Macleod  coiild  b«  Mwit 
obtained  under  the  urban  clauses  of  the  English  Act.  Bye^laws  CfioM 
l)e  framed,  and  they  generally  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Xm»1 
Government  Board.  On  another  point  England  was  ahead  of  Scfillaiid, 
for  there  was  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  regulations  for  the  con- 
etfiietion  of  dwel!in(;s  in  England;  and  where  nuch  powers  bad  bein 
gnmled  in  Scotland  diliicullieii  htid  ;>risen  which  had  nol  arisen  in 
England  in  carrying  thoi«  regulations  into  effect.  In  Etiglaud,  wlim 
urban  powers  existed,  the  surveyors  and  inspector*  of  nuisinccs  supf- 
viiied  the  plans  of  all  buildings.  Whenever  a  building  was  prO]Vi«nJ 
to  be  erected,  the  builder  was  reijuired  to  ^end  plan*  lo  the  Bknit*ry 
authority,  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  walls,  the  ventilation  and  ligiit- 
ing,  the  height  of  the  building,  the  width  of  the  street,  and  other  denik 
Unlesi  the  plana  were  to  the  satisfaction  o£  the  surveyor  of  the  anniarj 
authority  of  the  district,  the  builder  was  not  allowed  to  commeaee 
operaliona.  During  the  laying  of  the  drains  the  surveyor  had  to  (on- 
Bbintly  supervise  every  detail,  and  aee  that  they  were  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  the  builder  had  given  to  the  nnitaty 
authority.  Several  points  which  had  been  referred  lo  showed  tJul 
eome  lesKons  might  be  obtained  from  Englund  tt3  ta  the  eonstruciioa  of 
sanitary  a rea^  in  Scotland,  lie  strongly  suspected  tlwt  iu  ihe  ntnl 
diatrictR  of  Scotland  sanitary  alfairi!  were  grussly  neglected.  It  might 
be  all  very  well  to  have  a  policeman  lo  perambulate  Berwickshire,  bni 
that  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  Public  lleallh  Act  could  be  prepfrtt 
carried  out.  In  his  own  district,  where  he  was  Ihe  firsit  medical  cffiiW 
appointed  under  the  Act,  he  obtained  as  quickly  as  powible  after  eowine 
upon  hits  duties  from  all  the  sanitary  authorities  a  report  of  every  bavm 
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in  ill*  district.  District  nfter  district  wne  nltacked  (rf  lie  might  dm  ih« 
word)  by  the  sanitary  mitiiority.  and  al\  defects  bri>iigl]t  to  light  were 
Hi  onte  remedied.  That  wa.i  the  only  wiiy  to  do  the  work.  It  was 
ponible  lor  any  man  who  v/as  not  a  iriiined  find  carefully  instruciod 
nuit&ry  inspector  to  put  even  a  rural  distriyl  into  anylhing  like  Biitis- 
fiictory  condition.  Now,  in  regard  to  water  supply  in  ruml  diatrict-f, 
there  wiie  no  difficulty  in  England  in  atipervisin;^  it,  t-ecaiise  the  Knglinh 
Act  laid  it  down  s*  one  of  th«  dutieft  of  ihe  medicnf  titficer  of  be.illh  llmt 
he  should  make  himself  acrj'iaintpd  with  e»ery  cimdilion  and  inHiieiice 
likfly  to  affect  the  public  heulth.  It  ImJ  l>eeii  liis  duty  nn  Hteveral 
occnsions  to  BMmiiie  the  source  and  course  of  the  wiiter  supply  of  more 
than  one  l;irge  town.  If  the  medical  otiioer  fouitd  unytbing  wrong,  it 
wa»  looked  upon  m  his  duty  to  obtain,  if  nece?."iiry,  the  assialanco  of  a 
chemical  an.iiyiit,  and  bring  the  matter  btfore  the  authority  or 
muthorities  which  had  conlrol  of  that  supply,  asking  them  to  do  what 
WW  t^uiijile ;  and,  should  they  refuse  to  do  it,  the  mediciil  otfic-er'a 
duty  was  lo  re|(ort  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  was  no 
dilficulty  in  mnvini.'  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  iiw>tt«r,  and 
ttlng  them  to  -lend  down  an  inspector ;  so  that  the  water  supply  might 
^  put  into  good  condition  without  any  special  Act  such  ns  Edinbitrjih 
had  obtained.  This  uould  be  done  under  the  common  Sunitary  Act  in 
En;;land,  both  in  ruml  and  ur!>.in  districts.  In  regsrd  to  infeetioua 
diaeiuea,  and  even  so  far  as  the  rural  di.ftricla  were  coni'erned.  England 
WW  far  ahead  of  Scotland,  for  there  had  been  alreiidy  obtained  in  mimy 
t>t  lha  Enciish  rural  districta  a  registration  of  infectious  di-teasea — the 
medical  officers  sometimes  voluntarily  sending  in  reports;  and  in  two 
parts  of  a  county  in  which  be  had  been  interested  they  had  iflating 
iinapitals.  tu  which  patiania  were  aent  simply  on  his  certiH«ate,  and 
without  the  delay  of  going  before  the  sanitary  authority.  There  were 
'  «everal  other  points  he  might  allude  to,  but  the  ueneral  opinion  at  which 
hn  had  arrived  was  strongly  in  flivourof  SiieriirSjiena'snwrnmendution, 
that  the  areas  should  be  greatly  widened,  s->  that  ihisy  might  have 
nfficints  of  something  like  independent  position  and  unlikely  lo  be 
k^bia.fHcd  bv  local  inlhience. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  Pre.sident  of  the  Council,  desired  to  ofler  one 
^^t*"  observations  on  the  main  (jiiestion  of  what  an  area  for  vunitary 
^Bfiurposes  should  be.  He  ahould  speak  solely  wirh  refenmce  to 
^^Bngliuid.  His  (iirong  conviction  was  That  on  ihe  Public  He.illh  Act 
hut  paiiseil  there  was  one  damaging  blot — namely,  the  restriction  in 
■ii«  of  the  ar«ia  for  sanitary  pnr|io*es.  This  oWrvation  only  applied 
lo  a  given  number  of  urban  authorities.  In  regaril  to  larj^'e  towna, 
no  onp  would  wish  that  the  an-a  ahould  be  increased,  but  he  was 
speiiking  more  especially  of  rural  sanitary  aulhorilies.  It  was  well 
known  (hat,  after  a  long  diflcuasion  and  after  taking  a  great  deal  of 
evidence,  the  recommendation  of  the  Itoynl  Sanitury  Coinnii.'uton  in 
Wpiirl  to  the  rural  sanitary  area  was  carried  by  only  one  v*ite  in 
£tvoar  of  the  Board  of  Guin'dinnit.  Almot-l  one-half  of  the  minority 
of  that  commiiwion  were  in  favour  of  the  county  area,  and  a  county 
area  hsd  t>een  the  one  recommended  by  ihe  joint  committee  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  British  Modiual  Asaouiution.  It  had  beeu  recom- 
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mended  to  Mr.  Stanifeld,  clicn  President  of  die  Local  Corvrnnwnt 
Bonrd,  by  a  numrrous  and    very    powerful    tti'|intnli(in  from  ill* 
a^snci.ilir'ti,  who  on  inexpngniilile  ^^routidri  implored  him  t*i  mnhc  At 
(tonntv  itie  area  for  ail  rural  sanitary  piirpoaes.    That  r«|ireKcalMMi 
wa»  disri-eardtJ.    The  result  of  having  iiinde  the  union  the  am  wm 
that  it  wan  impoBBihle  fur  a  rural  sanitary  anthority  to  pay  tnoh  a 
salary  to  their  medical  officers  na  eoiild  induce  iheni  to  give  up  thnr 
privuM  practice  and  devote  themselves  to  sanitary  work.    In  hia  mra 
eiiunty  (WorcestiTshire)  the  salsrien  paid  varied  fronn  100/.  to7<fL« 
yeiir,  and,  looking  ut  the  rateible  value,  he  did  not  suppasp  th« 
guardians  would  he  satinfivd  Ui  pay  more.    They  could  not  expect  a 
man  of  ecienco  and  education  and  of  social  position  to  give  up  n  »Bry 
lur^c  pari,  of  his  time  ("r  such  a  remuiiRration.     lie  had  »lir»y« 
beUeved  it  was  a  vital  error  to  arrange  bo  that  a  sanitary  oiEcer  mtm 
necewmrily  enaage  in  private  yiraclice  during  the  time  he  waa  ain 
exercisinjir  his  functions  aii  tnedical  ofScer.    Une  ol>jectioa  to  it  waa 
thai  sanitary  matters  in  the  pre.iEnt  day  were  of  such  importance  thai 
they  demanded  not  only  ull  the  time  but  all  the  cnirgy  of  a  medical 
officer;   and  if  they  compelled  him  to  take  prirate  practice,  thef 
nece&^rily  ^lubtractc^d  a  Iarf;e  amount  of  time  and  energy  frum  1im 
official  duties.     Not  only  that,  but  nouietimea  the  ofGcial  diitiea  wooU 
conflict  with  private  inleresls  and  private  pnctice.     Tliercfore  tilt 
principle  ot  comfiellinj^  a  rural  authority  to  employ  as  medical  oilioen 
gentlemen  necessarily  enpaired  in  private  practice  wns  vicious,  and  WM 
ore  of  the  things  the  Legislature  ought  to  endeavour  to  remedy.  It 
wa*  only  by  having  hirgo  areaa  that  ihey  could  nrmnge  lo  give  Ixq^ 
■alaries.     In  his  county  there  were  tea  rural  nniona  uuti<itle  tht 
borougha.    ThoAC  ten  unions  expanded  iti'  the  salaries  of  the  medial 
officers  between  >iO*)l.  and  l,WWl.  a  year,  and  if  they  included  the 
Btlaries  paid  in  the  small  towns  thoy  would  reach  upwards  of  1,0001. 
«  year  for  the  whole  county.    For  such  a  sum  one  man  might  givo  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  work,  and,  he  thought,  with 
the  greatest  poflxible  advautJige  to  the  public;  and  with  no  eertou* 
burden  upon  himself,  he  might  do  the  whole  of  the  sanitary  irork  far 
the  cirunty.    This  wax  a  inont  imyiortant  question,  because  no  hijihet 
puhltc  duty  could  lie  imagined  than  the  preservatioa  of  the  pabW 
hcaliii.    That  wax  one  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  matter  of  «t«^ 
The  official  position,  educjilion,  intelligence,  and  inlluence  of  tboM 
had  lo  adtninister  the  Public  Health  Ael  were  also  matters  of 
pnrtance.    To  give  the  authority  to  xniall  bodien,  anch  na  the  gnsrdiaM 
of  rural  unions,  neceh'>jirily  reigitired  ihem  to  work  under  diffii^tiaa^ 
but  irihey  gave  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  county  Aiithori' 
they  would  h.tve  the  bi'iit  men  in  the  ciimiy  ambiliou*  to  aerve 
emulous  of  each  othnr's  lerviccs  in  such  a  capacity.    The  firnt  tKiag, 
therefore,  whioh  Parliament  ought  to  do  would  be  u>  retrace  the  Bd- 
fortunnte  etep  which  he  had  alluded  to  in  the  last  Public  Health  A«t, 
and  tn  provide  that  ihe  wlmle  sanitary  ud ministration  should  \m  fit 
on  the  harflf  of  the  county  area  instead  of  [he  union  urok.     If  ihai 
were  done,  they  would  at  once  see  tlie  whole  syalein  of  Moilaty 
admin iatratioD  raised  from  a  lower  to  ■  higher  leveL 
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In  reply  lo  Sheriff  Spens,  Mr.  Hastikos  snid  he  woiiH  give  the 
Military  wlinini"! ration  to  any  county  body  tliat  Parliament  thoujilit  fit 
to  entmEt  it  to  ;  and  ifu  liodv  or  men  wns  already  I'oiind  lit  to  levy  tlio 
whole  tuxalion  of  a  coumy,  to  administer  the  whnle  juslice  of  a 
CDuntVi  to  control  the  innnag«ment  of  tht"  Conlagiom  Disewsen 
(Aninialn)  AcM,  and  manage  the  roads  and  bridges,  he  believed  they 
would  alnO  be  cHpnble  of  manngin);  the  Maciitary  admiDiHlracicia  of  the 
■une  aieft.  But,  in  his  rtwa  mind,  he  hiid  ito  doubt  ihnt  if  Parlianient 
did  M  once  whftt  was  wi>^  and  exp>'dieiit,  it  would  pruvide  an  electiva 
body  for  tJie  piirpo^a  of  couuiy  governnienl;,  including  sanitary 
admini^oranon. 

Dr.  liusstbi,  (Edinburith)  observed  that  it  h-hh  much  easier  lo 
get  amendnienca  to  Acta  of  Parliament  than  to  gi  t  present  Aota carried 
inlti  force.  Everyone  conversant  with  these  matters  knew  hundreds  of 
IDstanees  where  the  loc.il  jiulhoritiea  did  not  carry  out  the  power.t  con- 
Isined  in  the  Acta  of  Parliament.  To  carry  out  l!iene  powers  they  mnat 
have  complete  independence  on  the  purl  of  the  perstiiiB  cburged  with 
the  executive.  But  the  itidependenee  of  n  medical  officer  of  heidtli 
was  not  always  secured  by  a  large  area  when  his  appointment  was  by 
•nnuat  election,  tor  he  recently  heard  of  a  cjise  wlmre  a  medical  officer 
(ett  compelled  to  bring  an  action  against  an  ex-member  of  a  local 
board  in  order  to  inHucnce  the  electors  favourably  lo  hi;*  candidiiture 
ftt  the  next  annual  election.  That  vran  the  condition  of  nearly  all 
medii'al  officers  in  large  areas.  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  they  had 
medicAl  otficere  appointed  od  vitam  out  ciilpain  under  the  local  Acts, 
and  therefore  tlioy  were  independent ;  but  all  matters  that  ought  Ui 
come  under  their  jurisdiction  did  not  do  xa.  A  builder  might  draw  a 
plan  which  more  or  less  infringed  on  the  health  of  the  people,  and, 
though  he  was  bound  to  submit  it  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  he  was 
not  hound  to  submit  it  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  He  contended 
that  such  muttern  ought  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  puhlic  officer 
who  hud  had  the  hfM  troiuing  in  such  suhjccte. 

Dr.  llAKDtSTT  (Oalushieia)  remurked  that  one  point  had  been  omitted 
in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  new  buildings,  and  that  was  in  rt'ferenoe 
to  th«  occupancy  of  damp  houses — a  prolific  source  of  disease  in  the 
oonntry.  Local  authorities  would  not  take  this  matter  up,  because 
DMtiy  »f  the  members  of  local  authorities  were  builders  or  landlords,  and 
would  do  nothing  that  would  prevent  a  house  being  let  for  six  months. 
In  regord  (o  compulsory  regi»tralion  of  disease,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  gel  local  authorities  to  act  in  that  matter  at  all,  as  tiii-y  were 
inlluencd  by  the  general  practiti<iners,  whc,  as  a  rule,  op[msed  the 
medical  officer  of  health  to  a  uisn.  If  a  medical  othcer  was  in  general 
practice  it  was  as  much  as  his  '  bread  and  butter  *  was  worth  to  oppose 
the  local  authorities.  He  might  go  a  certain  length  ;  but  there  he  mUMl. 
Blop.  "r  he  would  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  own  mouth.  He 
believed  it  would  be  nect^saary  for  Government  to  IcgiHlate  oa  both 
the«e  points. 

Sheriff'  Spens,  in  reply,  said  that  he  and  Dr.  Russell  had  been 
workiog  together  at  Glasgow,  in  connection  with  the  milk  question. 
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prepared  suggestion!)  Tot  an  Act  of  Parliament  (wtiicli  sug^Uoru  w 
now  before  the  Lord  Advocate)  relating  totlie  milk  supply,  atui  gin- 
the  iiiedicfti  ciliccr  (if  a  town  the  power  of  itilrrdicting  the  snppU 
there  was  anv  reason  to  suppose  it  was  iiifectiou?.  In  regani  to  in- 
fecliotis  disorders  in  schoiil  cliildren,  he  thoiifihl  it  absolutely  dcocnit, 
now  that  education  was  compulsory,  that  r>)iitdren  of  infected  hoWHi  1 
nhould  be  kept  away  from  school.  Four  years  ago,  when  he  puWi»W 
hiB  book,  he  advocated  n  compulsory  ByHtem  ot  intimatiou  ot  iufectioui 
diHCMBO  upon  every  hou'teli older.  That  plaii  was  carried  out  in  G  rt^uuck 
in  187G,  and  what  was  (lood  for  one  ti>wn  on:;lit  to  be  adopted  tlicvuirh 
the  ooUDtrv.  He  advocated  also  that  in  certain  Bpecinl  cithn  th> 
skilled  fianitary  innpectcr  whose  appointment  he  >'UggeBtied  rihoiild  bars 
power  to  Apply  the  remedy  st  once,  without  waiting  for  the  nrders 
the  superior  authority.  Relutive  to  the  niiegeition*  th^it  bad  hw 
thrown  out  with  regard  to  a  Minister  of  Healtli,  practically  in  Enitluid 
they  had  very  much  a  MiuisUr  of  Health  in  tbfi  President  of  the  Loetl 
Government  Board,  who,  though  not  always  a  Cabinet  Minister,  wni  out 
fif  tlie  Government;  and  what  he  believed  would  be  satisfactory  woiilit  hi 
that  there  should  be  this  Minister  of  Health  over  the  uhnla  of 
England,  Scntliind,  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  in  Scotland  there  should  h*( 
Ganitnry  Inspector- General  (jw  Residenl,  Under-Secretary  of  the  0*- 
partment),  to  whom  nil  reports  rdatinu  to  Scotland  ihould  be  tual  Iran 
the  whole  of  the  skilled  smicary  inspectors  and  medical  otlicersnfWlilk, 
BD  that  the  chief  mnitary  authority  would  be  provided  with  all  th«  tnfoi- 
niation  necersary.  In  regard  t<i  the  employment  of  police  const»Ua« 
aniiilary  inwpectors,  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  Umi  plan.  PcllMmen 
ahould  be  kept  to  their  cri'umal  duties.  If  the  police  were  wnt  over* 
county  aa  sanitary  invpoctors.  The  theory  was  that  they  wf  r*  amitd 
wi'h  a  certain  mBaauro  of  authority  ^jiif  [>oIice — which  they  wm  iiul: 
and  all  along  ho  had  persistently  objected  to  the  iippnintment  of  p-'ltof- 
men  as  nanitary  inppi'ctors.  He  had  been  very  much  striifk  with  iht 
remarks  of  the  President  of  tlieCounuii  (Mr.  Hastings.  M. P.).  Tliou|;!i  ii" 
had  favoured  large  rural  sanitary  ari  an,  he  whs  pevhnp*  hardly  [■r<'p«rrtl 
to  go  so  far  as  to  s^iy  that  each  county  ahould  he  entrualed  with  xhf  li- 
niinistralioD  of  all  health  matters;  but  it  was  a  view  which  he  could  nut 
proftL-a  to  have  properly  eonnidered.  Mr.  Hastings'  remarks,  no  dooht, 
ppiril«d  generally  in  the  direction  which  saniiarians  wers  all  nitninj;  ■( — 
vii..  the  necessity  of  wider  arena,  especially  in  regard  to  the  gresit  •nlyccU 
of  drainage  and  water  supjily.  Hin  theory  whs,  to  unite  vnriou«  paiuba 
into  one  atrgregat-!  district,  which  Hhould  become  the  heatili  Hrtn:  but, 
if  it  was  tliought  ilmt  the  whole  of  the  pHri>-he»  in  a  county  should  he 
united  for  that  purpose  he  should  have  no  obifciou  to  suctt  a  ■ysI'Ti, 
if  it  could  be  worked  efficiently,  both  for  Scotland  and  England.  Mr. 
Mncleod  aeemed  to  think  that  nuisances  ought  to  he  dttalt  with  by 
the  local  authorities;  but  he  {t\iif  ShrrilT)  ihought  there  would  be  lc« 
feeling  if  such  matters  were  brought  before  the  SheriAT,  or  aoQie  ol)i 
judicial  authority,  than  if  the  health  authority  were  to  be  it*  own  jq'' 
¥i>T  three  years  he  had  dealt  with  complaints  under  the  Public  Ilial 
Act  in  Glasgow  in  his  oilicial  copacity,  and  had  got  through  the  Tario 
complaints  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  Sheriff' usually  made  a  r 
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■rclutect  to  inspect  tlie  premtics  cntnpUined  of,  ttni]  fbr  nn  ez- 
penae  of  30s.  or  £2  2».  wouici  get  u  report  iua  duy  or  two,  and  the 
uwlter  would  be  Hpci'dily  remedied,  except  in  aneea  involving  lurge 
Altenitiunp,  when  dfUys.  'if  eijiirae,  might  tjcciir.  He  WiiH  ub  anxioiia  as 
anyone  to  ebp  the  remedy  applied  riipidly,  but  did  not  think  the  oourse 
propi'»?d  by  Mr.  MtLood  would  be  mi  mitisfactory  in  working  the 

EUii  niready  hi  practice  in  Glasgow  under  the  proviaions  of  tlie  Public 
feaiih  Act. 

The  PiiEsmENT  (r>r  Beddoe)  ohscTved  ihnt  Sheriff  Spen!»'s  reply  left 
little  lo  he  added.  Tlior''  had  been  con"idenible  unnnimity  of  iipinion 
in  the  di««s.-.iou.  They  seemed  pretty  well  all  njjreed  thiit  sanitary 
tre«  stiimld  be  enlarged  ;  but  whether  it  should  he  the  county  or  some 
ffintall«r  area  they  had  not  quite  decided.  lie  had  a  Pajier  by  Dr. 
AclftDil,  of  Oxford,  sbowiBg  that  in  England  about  £64,000  was  paid  to 
mrdio-il  officers  of  health  annually,  biside  tlie  amounts  paid  Viy  iliatricta 
which  did  not,  in  that  rpspecti  accept  Government  aid.  If  that  sum 
were  jtidicioualy  dirided  among  the  counties  it  certainly  ought  to  pro- 
vide a.  BHfficient  number  of  competently  educated,  first-rate  medical 
toen,  who  should  not  practice,  but  should  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
Kwk,  It  would  appear  thiil  the  sanitiiry  laws  of  Scotland  were  con- 
■derably  behind  those  of  Enjrlund,  and  the  Hifference  was  pretty  clearly 
aeen  in  the  rather  high  death-rate  in  Scotland  compared  with  that  of 
England.  Again,  the  principal  towns  of  Scoilaiid  apjieared  to  have 
a  less  tnorialiiy  than  the  towns  nKXt  beluw  tlittm  in  population,  where 
the  adraini '■Ira lion  was  probably  at  fault.  This  pointed  to  the  desir- 
ablciiesn  of  bringing  under  control  the  ruj>idly  growing  Buburhsof  townB. 
Ou  qiiealioni-  of  detail,  such  as  how  far  the  matters  ot  water  supply  and 
building  should  l«e  under  the  ccnlrol  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
there  had  heen  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  but,  a«  to  the  dpsirableneSB 
of  fulnrgiiip  ihe  area,  he  did  not  think  there  watt  any  difference. 

The  following  resolutinn,  proposed  by  Professor  P'raser, and  ceeonded 
hy  Mr.  GowauB,  was,  after  a  brief  discussion  aa  to  ila  exact  termi, 

Iited,  via. : — 
hot  this  tnatting  Etn>iigl}'  rt-wimmcD'l  to  the  Counril,  thnt  it  aliouM  conviilcr 
uraiiuD  of  the  «anitarv  rural  areai  of  S<^>tluu<l,  with  u  view  to  nn  anieDdmaDl 
t  hem  hy  Ibair  BDennun, 
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iltat  U  Ihe  bent  Miiiie  of  amending  the  preienl  Laws  with  refer- 
tnee  to  Ex'tsthifi  BmliUni/s,  anil  iiho  i>f  improoirig  thitir 
Sanit'fy  Cimditlim  so  an  to  render  them  more  Ilmltky, 
having  due  rcgiird  to  Ecimimical  Vonsideratioiis  ?  By 
Jami^S  Gowaks,  Conveupr  of  llie  Committee  of  Public 
Health  (if  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

HJHIS  question  a  not  one  new  to  the  writer.  Seven!eea 
years  njro,  when  the  Social  Science  Cnngrees  met  in  this 
Uie  subject  waa  under  discussion,  in  conse^ueuce  of  a 
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Paper  then  contributed  by  him,  and  which  was  an  embodiment 
of  the  views  which  fur  many  years  [irevion.nly  he  had  bronjrht 
under  the  attention  of  scientific  bodies  and  the  public  at  large. 

Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made.  What  were 
then  considered  theories,  or  even  hobbies,  have  since  been  re- 
duced to  practice.  In  the  present  Paper,  therefore,  the  wriUr 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  subiect  in  a  more  limited  way  in  urn* 
sense — although  he  may  be  enabled  to  throw  new  liglit  on  the 
subject  from  the  experience  he  has  had  for  several  yc-ars  i> 
Convener  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
of  this  city.  In  this  capacity  he  hnK  had  opportunities,  whioh 
he  did  not  formerly  possess,  of  observing  not  only  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  bad  laws  in  reference  to  sanitary  arrangeinentK 
but  also  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a  cure- 
It  is  a  trite  observation  that '  public  health  is  public  wealth.' 
To  be  parsimonious  oti  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  the  very  wont 
possible  economy.  No  taxiitiou  ought  to  be  grudged,  and  no 
scheme  ought  to  be  left  untried,  on  the  part  of  local  authori- 
ties, to  make  the  district  under  their  control  as  free  as  [wssiblK 
from  those  polluting  influences  which  engender  disease.  The 
diSicuh.v.  however,  arises,  how  is  this  best  to  be  done? 

One  sanitary  authority,  from  nn  ardent  desire  to  do  ita  dulv 
in  this  respect,  espends  its  energies  and  large  sums  of  niori' 
to  effect  it;  but  the  drawback  consists  in  this— that  its 
example  is  not  perhaps  followed  by  the  neighbi)uring  loc;d  au- 
thority. The  result  is,  that  infectious  disease  ci-mes  into  the 
more  healthy  locality  by  means  of  contagion,  and  tbecarelesi- 
nesa  of  those  in  authority  who  have  not  adopted  proper  precau- 
tions necessary.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection,  thai 
the  \cr\'  facilities  for  travel  which  nnw  exist,  in  confiei"'-nc« 
of  the  development  of  the  railway  system,  have  tended  p'lwrr- 
fully  to  help  this  state  of  matters.  The  tramp  who  used  lit 
go  along  the  high  road,  and  perhaps  fall  down  exhausted  by  the 
wayside  while  disease  was  lingerhig  on  him,  ia  in  an  hour  orso, 
by  a  small  payment,  carried  right  into  the  midst  of  a  icctnia* 
population,  where  the  contagion  is  rapidly  developed,  and  lJii» 
leads  not  only  to  enormous  extra  expenditure  iind  vigilanc*  '>o 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  but  to  disease  and  death  among  the 
population. 

Before  considering  how  thia  difficulty  is  best  to  be  met. 
the  (|uestion  naturally  arises,  What  provision  now  exists  for 
guiding  public  oiiinion  on  the  subject? 

The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  iu  this  city,  as  in  some  other 
towns  in  Scotland,  exercises  more  than  the  old  powers  of  the 
^dile  of  ancient  Borne.    The  functions  of  the  Court  seom 
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rincipally  to  be  to  allenil  to  the  aeciirity  of  biiildmgB,  And 
only  inilirectly  and  at  pleasure  timches  the  question  of 
henlth.  That  is  ihe  itirect  dutv  of  the  looal  authority,  viz., 
the  Town  Cmincil  and  the  hiLi-<jli  engineer,  acting  wilh 
the  raediml  officer  of  health.  By  the  MuDioipal  and  Police 
Act  of  last  year,  the  burgh  enj^ineer  has  power  to  rejiort  to 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Coiii  t  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  rmtilotion,  and 
other  mnitiini  nlijerls.  of  buildings  old  and  new  htfi/rr  .such  plans 
pan  be  passed  bv  that  Cniirf.  He  ehoiild  thus  cnntrni  the 
healtliful  conditions  of  the  building*  in  that  city  ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  in  point  of  reqiiiiiite  sanitary  ar- 
rangements in  buildings,  it  oiiEht  to  be  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed cities  in  the  kiiigdoni,  but,  the  repiirt  or  advice  of  the 
engineer  iin fortunately  reata  with  the  diacrelioo  of  the  Court. 
ftSee  Notes.) 

lu  addition  to  the  powers  already  given  to  the  locjil  autho- 
rity, there  ought  to  be  established,  in  my  opinion,  in  our  Uni- 
Tersity  n  Chair  of  Architecture.  By  this  armngoment,  the 
RKK^ilion  of  an  iiichttcct  would'  be  defined,  which  is  not  tiow  the 
■a^c.  In  the  Icnrnod  professions  this  status  is  maintained,  and 
Kb  of  great  value  to  the  conumimty.  The  legal  profession  are 
represented  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  solicitors  before  the  Supremo  Courts; 
our  medical  men  and  others  have  their  professional  position 
defined,  becanse  thev  have  had  a  systematic  training  through  a 
course  of  years,  and  require  to  pass  a  proper  examination,  and 
so  they  occupy  a  [x>siiion  of  responsibility  which  both  tliey  »nd 
the  public  perfectly  understand.  It  is  not  so  with  llio-^e  who 
ia  these  days  wi-ite  ihemsclves  down  '  Architect.'  A  young 
man,  with  a  limited  experience,  and  probably  an  imperfect 
education,  is  employed  in  a  surveyor's  office  for  a  few  yearn, 
and  througli  the  influem^e  of  friends  he  starts  business  on  his 
own  account  and  begins  lodraw  plans,  because  he  makes  terms 
with  clienla  to  do  so  at  reduced  fees.  The  natural  result  is 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  edifice  proceeds,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments being  entirely  ne<;lected,  and  water-closets  and  baths, 
which  ought  to  be  ventilated  and  well  li'/klrd  direct  from  the 
outside,  are  placed  in  the  centre  and  darkest  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, thereby  necessitating  the  drainage  passing  under  the 
building,  wlilch  isone  of  the  most  dangerous  and  objectionable 
situations  for  a  drain  to  be  placed  in.  (Sn/t  Notes.)  We 
Strongly  urge  that  no  mun  should  be  allowed  to  he  employed  as 
an  architect,  unless  he  has  received  hia  diploma  under  the  same 
sanction  as  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner,  or  has  passed  his 
examinalioQ  a&  creditably  and  resiKinaibly  as  a  lawyer. 
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Happ'ilj  mtmj  at  our  itrcliitects  can  and  ilo  lead  the  public 
mind  on  eanitary  eiibjects,  and  will  not  be  diverted  from  a  mtiril 
and  intelligent  iniTpnse  for  iJie  object  of  saving  a  little  mcineT 
to  a  speciuator,  who  may  have  neither  intelligence  nor  moral 
purpo.'^e.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  in  tbe 
plans  and  drawiitgs  of  Iwubch  much  l«es  care  is  given  to  tlie 
detail  of  what  aftectj*  health  than  to  tlie  detail  of  purely  eecon- 
dary  considerations,  s^uch  as  decoration  and  the  like.  The 
drawings  of  a  building,  which  should  aU  be  registered  and 
oSiciully  preserved,  ought  to  show  iii  detail  the  precise  posi- 
tinn  of  all  pipes,  if  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  line  and  level 
of  drains,  as  well  as  the  position  and  connection  of  cisterns,  fgr 
domestic  and  sanitary  use.  (  fine  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Paper.  ^1 

To  illustrate  our  view  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  ebowD  in 
Buch  cases,  and  to  enter  into  the  decision  of  any  Court  deaLo^' 
with  the  plans  of  houses,  we  have  had  prepared  a  plan  and  geo- 
tion,  which  we  now  submit.    {See  Notes.) 

Healthy  and  unhealthy  boueea  individually,  and  in  groupf 
and  districts,  are  perfectly  well  known  to  medical  men,  and  in 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  it  would  be  matter  for  considers- 
tion  whether  these  should  not,  in  some  unmistakable  way.  be 
specially  distinguished.  The  effect  of  this  would  probahly  be  . 
to  bring  those  who  own  houses  to  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
make  them  properly  habitable.  . 

In  the  selection  of  houses  a  cheap  rent  is  often  a  greil 
inducement,  even  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  on  a  hlgW 
scale.  But  if  this  is  done  to  the  neglect  of  sanitary  arrange  ' 
ments,  it  becomes  foolish  econoTny,  as  much  more  may  have  U  I 
be  paid  for  doctors'  bills  than  would  have  to  be  ex]>ended  fot 
better  accommodation,  apart  from  tbe  suffering  from  ill-heallb 
and  its  consequences. 

In  the  choosing  of  houges  we  are  not  so  concerned  for 
those  who  have  the  me.ins,  and  ought  to  have  the  knowU-dgt, 
to  enable  them  to  select  a  healthy  residence.  Tbe  cUjs  we 
are  sorry  for  are  those  who,  from  limited  means  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  pick  and  choose,  but  must  take  what  m 
offered  them,  whether  healthy  or  no,  and  it  is  for  thdr  pro- 
tection particularly  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere. 

The  public,  and  a  few  of  tbe  well-to-do  class  of  this  city, 
have  been  driven  in  self-defence  to  adopt  means  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  healthy  residences,  and  eomethiag 
Uke  a  Vigilance  Committee  has  been  organised  by  the  energy 
of  our  townsman  Professor  Jenkin,  whose  experience  ae  « 
engineer  enables  him  to  take  tbe  lead  in  such  an  importanl 
movement. 
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"With  regard  to  tWe,  the  local  authority  had  no  jealous 
feeling,  and  as  Convener  of  the  Public  Heahh  Committee  we' 
I  had  great  pleasure  in  cordially  co-operating  with  him;  know- 
I  ing  thb,  that  with  n  teeming  poor  population  the  officers  of 
the  local  authority  had  enough  to  do.  We  leave  to  the 
'  profefsor  to  detail  the  success  of  a  scheme  of  which  he  may  be 
j  justly  proud. 

fiuildings  which  are  designed  and  erected  in  dinregard  of 
sanitary  ref|uirenientn,  especially  without  ample  ventilation 
and  abundance  of  liirht.  necessarily  coon  get  actually  diseased, 
as  we  know  that  hospitals  do  where  even  rigid  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Much  of  the  ill-health  that  exists,  and  the  deaths 
that  occur  from  such  houses,  are  orten  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  the  real  one,  though  the  cause  seems  obvious  euourrh. 
And  it  therefore  would  seem  that  the  Legislature,  which  mates 
provision  regarding  unseaworthy  ships,  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  miners,  and  kindred  subjects,  should  take  action  in  a 
direction  where  it  is  not  less  hut  even  more  urgent. 

Popular  lectures  on  health,  the  value  of  healthy  honsea, 
'  and  the  observance  of  sanitary  laws, -should  be  encouraged,  to 
enlighten  the  public  or  the  poor  as  to  these  requisites,  and 
the  rising  generation  should  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schoola- 
the  laws  of  health.  It  feet,  it  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the 
coile  which  the  Education  Dfcpurtment  enjoins  on  teachers  of 
the  young.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  what  ia  assumed  to  constitute 
what  is  called  a  secondary  education,  are  not  so  important  to 
(he  mass  of  the  community  as  nn  elementary  koowlcilge  of  how 
health  is  to  be  had  and  preserved. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1867  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  was  inteuded  to  apply  chiefly  to  small  towns, 
and  is  Lirgely  permissive.  And,  therefore,  the  observation 
with  which  we  set  out,  that  one  comnniiuty  may  observe 
proper  precautions,  while  another  is  permitted  totally  to  neg- 
lect them,  jiist  enforces  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  law 
should  be  uniform  and  binding  in  the  most  absolute  sense. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  thii^  Paper  some  of  the  radical' 
flaws  in  our  present  sj'stera.  Hitherto,  advances  in  sanitary 
science  in  large  cities  have  almost  invariably  been  the  result,  not 
of  precaution,  but  of  the  scare  from  time  to  tin*c  produced  by 
BCime  frightful  visitation  of  contagious  disease.  Progress, 
therefore,  has  necessarily  been  spasmodic  and  unsatisfactory. 
At  the  present  day  the  conditions  of  sanitary  well-being  are 
becoming  better  understood. 

To  give  effect  to  the  views  which  we  have  tried  briefly  to 
inculcate  the  following  requisites  appear  to  be  neoeasary  ; — 
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1.  A  emlc  of  jmHic  law  on  tbe  subject  of  liealth  applicable 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  compulsory  tliroughoiit. 

2.  The  appoiniiuent  of  a  Miuiater  of  Sidle  for  Publio 
Health,  with  a  seat  in  tlie  Cahinet.  to  whom  local  authorities 
should  be  directly  responsible  for  due  administrRlion  of  the  law. 

3.  That  DO  person  other  than  an  architect,  qualified  in  tlie 
manner  and  under  the  responyihilities  to  which  allusion  hag 
been  made,  ehoiild  bt  pennitted  to  submit  plans  to  a  Court. 

The  remainder  of  the  cjue.-tion  for  this  day's  diKcusstiin 
refers  to  due  regard  heinij  hud  tu  economical  contidrralimu. 
Of  course,  this  must  not  be  overhxiked,  but  at  present  it  i* 
nearly  the  main  consideration.  For  the  most  part  houses  are 
built  on  BpecuIati<iE,  the  leading  ide;i  in  lhe,ir  construction  nnt 
being  how  thc-y  may  bp  safely  occupied,  but  how  they  will 
sell  at  a  profit.  The  wits  of  arcbitecla  and  builders  arc  tascil 
to  produee  something  apparently  good  that  will  bring  a  priw, 
anil  pvrryone  knows  that  to  this  comfort  and  life  arc  frctlr 
sacrificed.  On  tlip  economical  side  of  the  question,  it  may 
safely  be  trusted  that  sufficient  safepnanU  will  bt-  provided  Ij 
the  Legislature,  What  is  iippemioBt  now  is  protection  of  life 
more  than  of  buildere*  profits. 

While  tJiis  , applies  to  new  structures,  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  fiud  ordinary  sanitary  arrangements,  llie 
difficulties  increase  when  we  have  to  deal  with  old  tenemenU, 
such  as  abound  in  this  city.  Many  of  these  houses  were  ori- 
ginally built  for  a  different  class  of  persons  from  those  who 
now  occupy  them,  or  for  other  uses  than  they  are  now  put  to. 
Many  of  them  were  built  when  our  modem  system  of  water- 
closets,  baths,  &c.,  was  unknown,  and  it  is.  indeed,  a  difficult, 
though  nut  alt-ogetlier  uusurmountable,  mattor  to  overcome 
this  defect.  The  t<'ndency  is,  however,  when  such  KllfrattoDfi 
are  insisted  on  by  the  public  authorities,  to  place  the  couTe- 
niencea  in  the  centre  of  the  house  instead  of  the  oulsidt^,  on 
the  mistaken  idea  that  any  place  is  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  a  grievous  jmntake.  Parliament  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  step  in  and  enact  tliat  no  mere  money  «oii»idm- 
tions  shall  interfere  to  prevent  proper  sanitary  appliances  fot 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Paper  I  have  refrained  friim  \ 
consideration  of  the  higher  aspects  of  this  important  questiim, 
and  which  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  claim  the  oamnl 
attention  of  Pariiament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ill- 
co7istnicted,  ill-ventilated,  andbadli/  liffhted li'iagea  f( vm  poem 
classes  drive  them  to  courses  which  injuriously  affect  tlicm- 
Btdves,  both  morally  and  socially. 
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(iVoto  •>/ Sanilaiy  Prnvmont  in  the  Edinburgh  Municipal  and 
Police  Act,  187!).) 

The  Generii!  Police  nnH  Improvementa  (Scotland)  Act  of  I8B2,  anci  ilie 
Public  Henlth  (Sfoilniid)  Act  of  1867,  do  not  [irovide  for  wliHt  is  felt 
by  ex[>ericnce  to  bo  iit-edud  in  securing  healthy  houses  for  the  com- 
inanity.  The  pniviitioiis  they  eontuin  are  left  behind  by  the  ^out 
pragrcsB  that  Iihb  lieen  miiHe  in  simitjiry  tnowledge  since  they  were 
oiKCtMl,  and  they  rather  Bland  in  the  way  than  help  forvrard  Locd 
Auihcrritit-H  to  pniciire  what  they  think  necessary  in  reforming  their 
sanilary  re<{Uirenienls ;  and,  ax  un  inamnce  of  thi?i,  the  Edinburgh  Act 
of  LiEt  yt'Ur  wh?  sLTiouely  miiiined  and  mutilated  so  as  to  give  eft'ect  to 
die  General  Police  Act  of  18C2. 

The  Edinburgh  Municipal  and  Police  Act  of  1879  goes  much 
further,  and  under  it  we  have  ample  powers  to  aecure  well-arraaged 
and  healthy  houses. 

For  the  erection  of  new  houxes  the  following  are  eoactmentA  : — 
k  Sect.  159.  That  before  a  houMc  can  he  erected  or  exiaiing  houaei 
■leered,  plans  and  aectlona  showing  proposed  line  and  levsl  of  drainnge, 
Ac.  Every  j)erBon  wbo  proposes  to  erect  fliiy  new  house  or  building, 
or  to  alter  the  structure  of  any  existing  houHe  or  building  within  the 
Imrgh,  shiill  lodge  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Deun  of  Guild  Court  a  petition 
for  wiirrnnt  bo  lodo,  iind  such  f^Ution  nhidl  set  forth  a  description  of 
t\iv  intended  house  or  building  or  iiltemtjon,  and  shrdl  be  accompanied 
by  «  flan  of  the  site,  showing  the  imniediBtely  conleriiiinous  pnijwrlies, 
and  also  the  poation  and  width  of  any  street,  court,  foot  jiavement  or 
fiiotpaih,  from  which  the  pro|ierly  lias  access  or  upon  which  it  abuts; 
■nd  also  [ilans,  sectiona,  and  such  detailed  drawitigs  as  are  neoi  ssary  to 
abow  ihe  mode  of  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  intended  house  or 
building  or  alteration,  and  the  linea  of  the  intended  drainage  thereof, 
tad  tht  lerela  thereof  relatively  to  the  street,  court,  foot  pavement  or 
footpath,  and  to  the  sewer  or  drnin  with  which  the  soil  pipes  and  drains 
of  the  [■roptrrty  to  be  built  or  altf-rijd  are  intended  to  be  connected  ; 
and  in  regard  lo  any  building  intended  na  a  place  of  public  reeort,  such 
plans  shall  show  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  the  provision  in- 
tended to  be  made  liir  ingress  and  egress;  and  all  plans  to  be  lodged  as 
■foresaid  shall  be  drawn  toa  scale  of  one  and  one  half-inch  to  every  ten 
feet ;  and  audi  plana  and  Bectioiis,  with  such  alterations  thereon  as  may 
be  made  or  after  provided,  shall  be  registered  and  indexed  by  the  Clerk 
,of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court;  and  the  said  plans  and  p^ctionn,  and 
Ir^Rter  and  index,  shall  be  open  to  insptction  by  any  owner  or  rate- 
payer upon  payment  ot'a  fee  of  one  shilling. 

Seel,  160.  The  burgh  engineer  haa  lo  report  se  to  ventilation  and 
other  stinilary  objects. 

Strt,  161.  R«^lating  existing  buildings  and  taking  means  for 
proper  ventilation. 

Srcl.  163.  Open  spaces  to  the  rear  of  housea  for  bght  and  ventila- 
tion. 

SecL  165.  Ken  houaea  mtul  be  iiM>«cted  bdbra  oocupattoa. 
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S'ct.  192.  Power  to  Iiavi;  sewer?  veoiilated. 
Sect.  198.  AH  driiiiia,  ci'sbjjcioIs,  &<:.,  to  be  deanwl  periodicUl^. 
Sect.  199.  To  remove  ccsaiiools  or  liefBctive  drains, 
Seel.  200.  Power  to  insjieut  houses,  &<:.,  durbg  coa^lructiOB  w 
alter-iiion. 

201.  Power  to  introduce  waler  and  n&ter-doaeU,  ihe  podtmi 

to  be  iipprovod  by  the  niagistnites  itnd  Council. 

S(ct.  202  Ae  to  existing  Iioutiea,  tbe  uingiatT»t««  and  Council  ban 
puwer  to  prevent  wuTer*  closetit  from  being  veDtikled  into  connnni 
Btairs,  and  t)ie  s»me         be  done  in  bucIi  iiiaDner  ne  r\ify  may  dirnt. 

Stct.  20a.  WaHte  pifies  of  ci^tern  to  lie  diicharged  mtn  o[«n  xpMO. 
Aod  pipes  comiected  with  wabh-liaud  bnaiiis.  bailiA,  uoii  ninki  to  be  di>- 
churged  over  n  trapped  gTHtlug  before  piissing  into  a  drain.  Th« 
cislerii  of  all  culinary  und  doiuestii?  uce  to  be  ]>Uu:<l  wlii^rc  waluiblll 
ncit  be  contiimiuDted,  and  the  tnagi^itrutes  and  Couuoil  hure  power  In 
inspect  waste  pijiea  and  cleansing  of  cistemH. 

Sr.ct.  206.  If  tiicdicul  officer  iind  hurgli  engineer  certify  to  nuxi*- 
Irati-B  nod  Cuiinuil  i)i»t  houses  ure  uiilit  for  human  liabitaitioii.  ihe 
■Bine  may  be  sbiit  up, 

Hsct.  207.  Nutiue  to  bo  (pveo  by  mediual  prsctitionera  of  infeo^Mn 
diaeBses. 

Sect.  209.  Oooupiers  DrdnirieB  to  gWe  notice  of  infectious  dincuw 
in  their  premises. 

Stct.  210.  Upon  medical  officer's  cerliticate,  the  Mle  of  milk  to  b« 
stopped. 

StcLtll.  Milk  brought  from  infected  premiss  beyond  ihe  burgh 
may  be  stop^ied. 

Stcl.  Power  lo  remove  person  uith  iufteatious  diiMwe  ts 

iufinnury. 

Stcl.  217.  Penalty  on  ictiing,  without  disinfection,  housM  in  whtdi 
infected  peraons  liave  been  lodging. 

Seel.  228.  Single  apurtmeuta  lot  us  howMrs  to  he  suSoiently  lij^tad 
and  ventilated. 

Stct.  229.  Fixing  niiuimum  cubic  cniitenti  of  small  huuseo.  X 
bon.-ie  of  one  apartment  must  at  least  contain  7()i>  oubic  fwL  If  of  tnu 
apurtinentu  1,200  cubic  leet  at  le.iat.  If  of  three  upartiiieuta  1,604 
uubic  feet.  And  each  iipurtcneut  xhull  huve  s  aeiaralu  window  th«nui, 
and  the  cubic  space  tluili  be  calculated  free  of  all  obniructions. 

Sect.  232  provides  for  300  cubic  feet  of  <»pac«  for  a  siuglv  ponoB 
sleeping  in. 

Tht  jmwer  under  lecl.  229,  thmii/h  an  tnhirynnunt  nf  prtvumt 
Ediiibiiiyh  police  law,  is  not  to  ulrini/eiit  as  iht  rftjuirment*  tehtth 
GavfriiimnI  exiict  fiT  tht  todgnitnt  <•/ pnupm  and  erimiaals. 

The  eubio  Jttt  proeiderl  /or  in  »ict.  232  •»  f  nhrinu-iiy  iatiijiaial 
that  it  itecfis  no  I'ther  commrnt  than  that  it  ihnuld  be  anieridtd,  ti 
thoi'td  he  atlded,  however,  that  in  clause  328,  at  tcell  as  in  claitu  2^9, 
if  is  enacted  thnt  reer'/  np'irlmeat  occupied  as  a  house,  or  part  »/  a 
houte,  must  have  a  window  therein. 

Paqe  7. — Ventilation  nlWmpted  by  the  iiae  of  a  pipe 
from  thi»  oeiling  of  clgsotoi  &c.,  to  the  toof^  ii  in  many  oasts  no 
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tilalioa  at  nil,  m  siich  a  pipe  nil)  supply  »ir  to  tile  henleil  house,  rnther 
than  draw  ott  tlie  viriiik-il  air  trvm  it.  A  wtiiiluw  to  tlie  ouIaiJe  is 
better,  anil  by  thia  meiins  jou  get  light,  as  well  as  veutiliition.  'I'ha 
»»lue  of  light  ns  u  sanitaiy  agent  is  not  appreeiiid-ii  us  il  ought  lo  be. 
The  wiii(]uH~s  nhoulc!  uot  h<;  leaa  thsin  4  Iret  by  3,  an  there  'm  uaw  do 
excuse  for  huviag  small  apurtures  aa  was  tlie  casn  when  lliere  was  a  tax 
upon  light. 

As  to  dniiriB  paasing  utider  hiiildings,  :f  huHdiiiga  are  properly  ar- 
nagiil  and  planneii,  there  is  no  need  for  this  to  be  done. 

The  drain  alioiild  never  go  further  ihiin  through  the  outer  wall  to 
iwwii-e  the  down-coming  pipes  from  the  olrK-etH  above. 

The  H^wiigo  drain  sliouid  be  &t  tiie  lui(:k  ol  the  hcniBe,  iiiatend  of  the 
front,  and  the  cMte  of  streets  only  pnttaeil  from  front  Iti  buck  al  thu 
Inwent  lovol  in  drains  CHrelully  Denied  at  ihe  joicts  of  ihe  pipes,  ao  that 
there  call  be  no  eacape  oCdangerouB  gaaes  into  the  liouiie  that  ia  built 
over  iL 

Page  S. — In  all  houxeH,  large  or  smnll,  tliere  should  be  separate 
Giaterna  for  domestic  and  saniiary  use.  It  i«  u  ini»lake  to  suppose  that 
there  ia  no  eontaniinataon  of  the  water  in  the  cisli-m  if  the  w  c.  ia 
flushed  with  water  leading  from  it.  In  fiufbing  there  is  an  instant 
Vfht-n  ciintnmiuated  air  has  tree  vent  to  reach  the  water  in  the  cistern, 
and  this  tihould  be  avoided  by  the  tise  of  ueparute  cisterns.. 


On  the  Same. 
By  Professor  Fleemino  Jkxkin,  F.R.S. 

TT7HAT  is  the  best  means  of  impruvinw  the  eanitaPF  con- 
iV  Uttion  of  existing  buildings,  due  reward  being  had  to 
economical  coi]?ideration8  ?  Thia  ia  the  question  before  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  one  which  ini])oaeB  a  duty  upon  the  writer 
of  expliiitiing  the  action  of  an  Association  founded  here  at  his 
Biigjiestion  in  the  spring  of  1878.  This  Association  has  for 
ila  object  precisely  that  indicated  in  the  above  question,  and 
we  may  boast  that  it  has  in  a  certain  area  fibiuined  real  success, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  imitated  and  extended. 

The  writer  is  far  from  asserting  that  associations  of  this 
kind  can  remedy  alUanitury  evils  In  all  buildings,  nor  will  heeven 
contend  that  the  work  actually  done  by  the  Sanitary  frotection 
Ae«ociation  may  not  be  Citrricd  out  in  other  ways.  His  thesis 
Enopl}'  is,  that  the  AssociKtion  atfbrds  one  means  of  r«medying 
important  evils  existing  in  a  large  class  of  houses. 

Before  entering  into  any  argument  as  to  the  merits  of  thia 
Association,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  ns  briefly  hb 
po!>^ible  to  describe  tie  constitution  and  functions.  Tlie  Asiso- 
■ «tf 
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wliom  pnya  an  anniinl  aubscriplinn,  usually  one  gipiineil.  The 
aflairs  of  the  Assndation  are  lnaa)^relI  bv  a  council  selected  liy 
the  nieinUers,  The  practical  work  is  done  by  a  secretary,  on? 
or  more  engineers,  and  a  consulting  engineer.  These  thre* 
offices  are  at  present  held  by  Captain  Douglas,  Mr,  Alex. 
Welsh,  and  the  writer.  A  person  wishing  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Protection  Awocialion  culls  on  the  secretary, 
or  writes  to  him,  stating;  the  nature  of  the  premises  in  respect 
of  which  he  wishes  to  subscribe,  and  where  these  are  siturtteti. 
The  secretary  answers  naming  the  dubscriptiou.  This  sub- 
scription is  never  less  than  one  guinea  per  annum.  It  is  ncrcr 
more  than  one  guinea  for  any  ordinary  dwelling-hoiise  siluattd 
in  Edinburgh,  If,  however,  the  premises,  instead  of  being  a 
dwelling-bouse,  are  some  larger  building— such  as  a  hospital,  r 
l)anl(,  or  an  hotel— tlie  terms  of  the  subscription  are  nece»^»arily 
higher;  they  are  then  settled  by  the  secretary  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  council.  If  the  premises  are  not  situated  in 
Edinburijli,  the  terms  are  a  matter  of  special  agreement,  but 
they  are  never  very  high.  Thus  the  AeMJcialion  has  accepted  ibe 
sanitary  supervision  of  two  of  the  largest  bank  building?  ami 
gome  of  the  smaller  hospitals  at  rates  varying  from  t'uur  In  two 
guineas  per  annum ;  while  iu  the  country,  houses  have  been 
inspected  not  only  in  adjacent  counties,  but  in  the  more 
remote  ones  of  Argyle.  Inverness,  Banff,  and  Forfar.  In 
these  cases  the  terms  cliarged  for  the  inspection  are  at  tht 
rate  of  two  guineas  a  day  during  the  absence  of  the  in-'pecling 
engineer  from  bead-i[uarter9,  and  his  travelling  expense*. 

When  the  member  proposes  that  several  premises  shouU 
be  examined  and  reported  on,  a  separate  subscription  is  aiikeJ 
in  respect  of  each  building. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  accept  as  members,  at  the 
rate  of  one  guinea,  persons  resident  in  St,  Andrews,  inasmuch 
as  upwards  of  fifty  members  joined  from  that  town.  Otlier 
towns,  at  no  greater  distance  from  Edinburgh,  might  secure  iKc 
benefits  of  the  Association  at  an  equally  low  rate,  if  they  cuuld 
guarantee  in  any  one  locality  at  least  fifty  members. 

When  the  intending  member  has  learnt  tlie  terms  of 
Bcription,  with  any  other  particulars  he  may  require,  k 
signifies  his  intention  of  joining  the  Association,  He  incun 
thereby  no  other  liability  than  that  of  his  first  year's  subscn{>- 
tion.  At  the  some  time,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  the  full  beuefiit 
of  the  system,  he  will  join  with  the  object  of  remuning  ■ 
permanent  member,  paying  a  subscription  year  after  yaar.  He 
is,  however,  free  at  any  moment  to  quit  the  Association, 

Wbea  the  new  member  has  joined,  the  eeoretary  inquiret 
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Tne  day  or  date  at  whioh  it  will  be  most  convpnient  for  him  to 
have  liis  preiniaes  insiiected.  New  members  uaunlly  wish  for 
Ml  immediitte  inspection ;  we  have,  or  had,  however,  some 
members  who  pay  their  guinea  from  a  conviction  of  the  general 
Utility  of  the  Association,  and  dispense  wilh  uuy  examination  of 

rir  bouses. 
When  the  date  of  inspection  arrives,  the  engineer  of  the 
Association  examines  the  premises  vei'y  thoroughly.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  plumber  usually  employed  in  the  house  should 
meet  the  engineer.  Sometimes  the  mason  who  has  built  the 
drains  is  also  asked  to  be  present.  The  engineer  takes  notes, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  prepares  a  diagriim,  showing  every 
water  pipe  and  drain  in  the  house,  with  their  connections,  traps, 
Dutfulb,  overflows,  and  cisterns.  He  examines  the  condition 
of  the  system  of  7>ipe.s  as  far  as  is  possible  without  disturbing 
the  paneling  or  the  floors.  In  many  cases,  if  smells  are  com- 
plainefl  of,  portions  of  the  floors  or  ground  are  opened  up  after 
H  preliminary  visit ;  this  allows  his  inspection  to  be  more 
thorough. 

The  engineer  next  prepares  n  report  nn  the  condition  of  the 
premises.  This  report  containa  tlie  diagram  already  referred 
to,  with  a  general  description  of  the  sanitary  appbanccs  in  the 
house  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  report  concludes 
hy  a  series  of  specific  and  detailed  reconimendationa.  These 
arc  sometimes  extremely  numerous,  sometimes  insignificnnl, 
and  iti  a  very  few  cases  no  improvement  can  be  suggested. 
The  recommendations  made  are  aa  far  as  possible  classi6ed  so 
that  the  owner  of  (he  house  may  judge  what  is  most  important 
and  what  is  less  important,  in  case  he  does  not  care  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  whole  series.  The  grounds  of 
the  recommendations  are  explained  both  in  writing  and  verbally 
if  required.  The  following  ia  a  sample  of  the  final  recommen- 
dations made  in  one  case.  It  ia  taken  almost  at  hazard  fi'<jm  a 
report  made  on  a  house  in  Edinburgh  : — 

"  Recommendations  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  drainage 
of  a  house  inspected  on  October  26,  1878. 

"  1.  Disconnection  from  the  main  sewer  by  means  of  a 
tystem  of  double  trap,  open  channel,  and  built  manhole. 

'*  2.  The  ventilation  of  a  long  branch  pipe  connected  with 
a  sink,  bv  a  pipe  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 
B  "  3.  'The  Boil  pipe  to  be  entirely  reserved  for  w.c.  discharge, 
B  join  the  drain  untrapped,  and  to  be  carried  up  until  clear  of 
the  wall  head  of  a  diameter  of  not  leso  than  three  inobcs. 

The  new  clean-water  down  pipes  to  be  open  at  both  ends 
aod  diacharge  opeuly. 
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"  5.  The  scullery  sink  to  discharge  iiitw  nti  npen  trap. 

"  6.  The  washtubs  to  dinchargo  into  an  open  trap," 

A  complete  preliminary  report  on  another  house  ia  ap- 
pended.   {See  Appendix  to  this  Paper.) 

In  oases  whore  the  engineer  thinks  it  de«irahle,  he  recom* 
mends  that  the  pipes  or  drains  should  be  more  fully  opened  out, 
so  that  he  may  make  a  second  and  more  satisfactory  inspeo 
tion. 

Sanitary  reformers  may  perhaps  think  that  this  thorough 
openiiig-up  of  every  pipe  should  accompany  every  inspection; 
hut  the  Association  is  mindful  of  llie  prudent  words  u*ed  in 
the  question  now  before  the  Scetiun,  and  lias  'due  rei^ard  Itt 
econouiical  considtrati  >ns.'  When,  therefore,  there  is  no  reMun 
whatsoever  to  suspect  defects  of  construction  or  materia],  the 
Association  does  not  recommend  that  expensive  and  trouhle* 
some  investigations  should  be  made,  involving  breakiufr  (hniiiirh 
plaster,  tearing  up  boards,  and  so  forth.  These  tbinirs  niu»C 
not  be  shirked  when  necessary,  but  very  ini|iortant  tnformn- 
tion  Clin  bfl  secured  wilhout  this  annoyance  and  expense.  Tlic 
report  of  the  engineer  invariably  includes  a  recommend  nti  mi 
to  the  eifect  that  apparatus  should  be  adapted  wbteh  will  lierc 
after  allow  practical  testfl  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of  tlw 
piping  in  the  house  and  near  the  house.  These  jiraetieal  testa 
are  such  as  allow  us  to  make  sure — ( I )  that  all  foul  liquids  h&ve 
a  free  pa,«sage  from  the  house;  {'i)  that  there  is  no  leakage 
from  the  drains  under  the  house  into  the  subsoil ;  (3)  that  tlxt 
whole  series  of  drain-pipes  in  the  house  are  g»B-tigbt;  (4)  thai 
the  water-trnps  are  in  action. 

The  tirst  fact  is  ascertained  hy  ocular  inspection  ftt  on 
opening  conslructed  for  the  purpose. 

The  second  point  is  ascertained  by  testing  whether  the  pipB 
will  hold  water  without  leakage  wheu  damnie<I  up  at  the  other 
end.    (Few  old  drains  will  stand  or  even  admit  of  thia  Icet.) 

The  third  and  fourth  tests  are  made  bv  introducing  paraffin 
into  the  drain  system,  and  testing,  by  the  uose,  whether  any 
fumes  penetrate  the  house. 

These  practical  tests  can  sometimes  be  made  even  at  the 
first  inspection;  with  the  exception  of  the  second  they  ca" 
always  be  made  after  the  alterations  reconunended  bare  been 
carried  out. 

The  recommendations  of  the  engineer  are  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  ficcupier.  Dee  regard  is  therefore  had  to 
the  wishes  and  means  of  the  member.  Certain  general  prind- 
ples  guide  the  engineer,  and  these  are  laid  down  after  consaU 
tation  with  the  consulting  engineer,  but  the  reports  would 
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ft  gjent  pnrt  ofllieir  value  unleu  this  alfpniion  could  be  given 
to  n  hnt  may  be  i-alled  ilie  personal  conditiun*  of  each  caac. 

When  the  memlier  receives  liSs  report,  lie  is  expccled  to 
infi>rni  the  eecretary  whether  he  intendu  to  carry  out  the  whole 
or  unj  of  the  recnnimendutions.  He  is  absolutely  free  to  act 
in  this  matter  as  he  pleuaea.    The  reports  are  alrictly  eonfi' 

If  the  member,  as  usiuilly  happens,  delivrminea  to  carry  out 
tome  or  all  nf  ihe  reconimeudations,  the  work  is  su})erintenilf  J 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Association.  The  work  is  executed  by 
any  plumbers  or  masons  whom  the  member  may  ehoor.e  to 
employ.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  8»|)erin- 
lendeneo  of  the  engineer  is  by  no  means  BuperHuou?.  even 
irheD  llie  best  tradesmen  are  employed,  Workmen  from 
igDorancc.  an'l  sometimes  from  a  mistiiken  zeal  in  the  siip|X)fiO(l 
interest  of  their  employers,  commit  acts  which  the  conlraeti)rs 
theniBelvea  would  certainly  not  sanction.  One  amu6in<r  ease 
happened  in  Kdinburgh.  A  long  drain  was  to  be  tested  by 
beip'!'  tilled  with  water  and  left  full;  the  rate  of  leakage  would 
then  be  ^hown  by  the  rate  at  which  the  level  of  the  water  at 
ibe  upper  end  fell.  The  workman  stopped  up  the  tower  end, 
u>  he  was  bound  to  do ;  but  he  also  inserted  a  plug  of  day  two 
j-ards  from  the  upper  end,  so  that  instead  of  a  hundred  yards 
of  pipe  being  filled  with  water  only  two  yards  were  filled. 
The  tost  of  course  gave  apparently  excellent  results.  When 
tlie  trick  was  found  out  the  workman  was  not  ashamed  of  him- 
self, nor  did  the  ejuployer  seem  to  think  he  had  been  much  to 
blame,  especially  as  there  was  nolhinj;  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  on  this  occasion  which  necessitated  the  employment  of 
deceit.  This  cannot  always  be  said.  Undoubtedly  the  know- 
ledge that  work  wilt  be  inspected  and  tested  has  a  very  healthy 
tendency. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  engineers  of  the  Association 
underatand  their  business,  it  follows  that  a  member  of  the 
Association  who  carries  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
may  count  on  having  his  water-supply  and  the  draiuage- 
STstera  in  his  houae  put  in  excellent  order.  It  is  not  for  the 
writer  to  praise  the  pemoitnel  of  the  Association  ;  he  will  only 
say  that  the  principles  of  simitary  Science  are  now  sufEciimtly 
well  known  to  render  it  possible  for  any  engineer  of  fair  educa- 
tion U>  master  and  apply  them  with  contidcnce.  No  doubt 
there  are  still  points  on  which  the  profession  are  not  all  of  one 
mind ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  long  series 
propositions,  concerning  which  no  rational  engineer  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.    ^N'bat  is  cbieSy  rei^uired  from  the  Banitarj 
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engineer  13  corniTion  sense  iit  apiilyiiig  those  print'l]ile»  lo 
special  cases,  t:are  in  sujierintending  the  execution  of  work, 
and  absolute  freedom  from  pecuniary  interest  as  8  mamifw- 
turer. 

It  would  be  too  miieh  to  say  that  no  sanitary  adviser  shoiitj 
ever  have  au  interest  iu  any  sanitary  pateut.  but  in  appoiuiin* 
an  engineer  a  council  would  rightly  prefer  men  who  were  nut 
patentees. 

It  will  he  seen  that  by  payment  of  a  single  guinea  the 
nieinber  obtains  a  careful  report  on  his  hou^e,  drawn  upon 
jirim  iples  determined  by  an  engineer  of  ixisition.  Iucas«of 
doubt  the  report  is  referred  to  the  consulting  cngirwer,  and  bit 
name  ought  to  be  such  as  will  command  reapect  from  any 
tribiimd.  Moreover,  the  member  secures  superinlenilenct  'if 
work  esecuted  in  his  house. 

Tiie  amount  of  work  which  thia  entails  could  not  be  pro- 
vided for  a  single  guinea.  The  permanent  succesa  of  the  Amo- 
eiation  at  thia  rate  of  subscription  depends  on  the  fidelity  of  it* 
members.  Those  who  are  well  satisfied  with  the  assistance 
lliey  have  received  ;ire,  to  some  exient,  morally  hound  to 
remain  members  for  a  few  years.  If  they  understand  tlieir 
own  interests  they  will  certainly  not  leave  the  Assoeiatioii, 
having  once  joined  it.  Xo  doubt,  tlie  first  repor'  which  ther 
receive,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  consec{uCi>t  works,  u 
the  best  guinea's  worth  which  the  Association  has  to  give;  but 
it  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  that  the 
best  executed  works  are  certain  to  decay  in  time,  and  that  the 
complicated  network  of  pipes  with  which  these  bourses  are  filled 
is  liable  to  accidental  derangement.  Nothing  but  cuntiiiaal 
superintendence  can  secure  the  householdev  fro»  danger  du« 
to  defects  in  sanitary  appliances.  The  case  of  a  steam  boiler 
is  exactly  analogous.  Let  a  perfect  boiler  be  bought  from 
a  first-rate  maker;  the  owner  has  then  an  appnratns  as  perfect 
as  we  endeavour  to  make  the  sanitary  appliances  in  his  bouse. 
But  in  (he  course  of  time  the  boiler  must  decay.  The  prudent 
proprietor,  therefore,  joins  a  steam-lioiler  association,  which 
from  ti[ue  to  time  examines  his  boiler,  and  by  the  testa  which 
it  applies  is  able  to  give  an  almost  absolute  gunrantce  airaio»t 
accidents.  This  idea  of  inspection  by  an  association  is  due  to 
Sir  William  Faii  bairn,  under  whom  the  author  had  tli«  honour 
of  serving  his  apprenticeship.  The  same  idea  applies  to  the 
sanitary  system  of  a  house.  The  prudent  houseowner  has  thin 
sytitem  tested  from  time  to  time,  and  he  secures  cheapness  and 
efficiency  by  using  the  principle  of  eo-operatlon. 

The  member,  then,  who  pays  his  second  year's  subscriptioa 
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receives  n  fresh  visit  from  the  enpineer,  who  proceeda  hy  the 
praclii-al  methods  already  deccribed  to  test  espenmpiitally 
whether  all  is  in  order.  The  public  is  as  yet  igmiraut  that 
this  experimental  test  is  in  nctunl  use.  One  of  ihe  great 
Vienefit*  which  a  Congress  such  as  the  present  renders  i«  to 
*\iffu*e  information  on  such  points  as  these  among  a  public 
which  never  resids  technical  joumaU  or  scientific  report*. 

The  animal  experimental  inirpection  !a  the  normal  and 
Tirincipnl  business  of  the  Association.    The  nece«silv  for  lliia. 
iusjicction  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  all  leading  sanilarv 
authorities  are  agreed.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  point  coneerniug 
which  the  public  is  least  informed. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  give  information  and  advice 
on  any  subsidiary  points,  such  as  vetittlalion,  heating,  the 
flondilion  of  water,  and  of  filters.  When,  however,  an  actual 
anAlysi$  of  water  is  necessary  an  e.ttra  charge  li  made. 

In  what  precedes  nothing  has  been  said  its  to  special 
^^rnngcmenli^  of  pipes,  drains,  &c.,  reipitred  to  make  and  keep 
house  healthy.    These  things  are  fully  described  and  di.— 
^Hns^ed  ill  many  practical  liooks;  but  the  ordinary  huuaeholdor 
^Jliriniit  study  these  to  any  great   practical   advantage;  he 
T*quire8  professional  assistance,  and  the  aim  of  ihe  Association 
is  ti>  give  him  prnfesaional  assistance  which  shall  at  once  be 
above  auapicion,  and  be  obtained  with  'due  regard  to  econo- 
mical considerations.' 

These  '  economical  considerations '  constitute  a  great  diffi- 
i-iiliy  in  the  way  of  the  sanitary  reformer.  We  may  asserl 
ihut  our  Association  pro\-ii]ea  at  least  one  solution  by  whicii 
g*>o>l  reportJ*  can  be  cheajily  obtained,  but  those  reports  almoiit 

K variably  entail  considerable  expenditure  whenever  serious 
rjls  &re  to  be  remedied.  The  simple  guinea  paid  to  the  A«so- 
nti<m  need  deter  no  proprietor  fiom  joining;  but  it  would  he 
disingenuous  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  first  guinea  may  lead 
to  the  expeiiiliture  in  the  first  year  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  a 
hundred  guineas. 

It  is.  however,  for  the  member  to  judge,  on  receiving  the 
report  and  accompanying  explanations,  whether  his  money  will 
be  wisely  spent.  In  Edinburgh  the  proprietor  of  a  house  rarely 
shirks  the  execution  of  really  necessary  work,  when  he  himaelf 
occupies  the  house. 

When,  however,  our  member  is  a  simple  tenant,  cases  un- 
doubtedly occur  where  the  proprietor  declines  to  carry  out  the 
work  recommended.  Our  reports  carry  no  legal  obligation 
with  them.  The  question  then  arises  whether  the  tenant  will 
him&elf  execute  the  necessary  norka.  We  find  that  a  tenant  will 
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often  run  no  incone'ideraUe  v\Ai  niiher  ihftii  permanently 
fit  his  liinJIonl  as  well  as  himself  by  improving  the  *umt»rv 
condition  of  the  huuse.  There  is  no  duubt  here  a  confuuo&iiT 
ideas.  A  lenant  admits  the  diingcr,  9,sl\^  he  would  nt  oDoe 
execute  the  wnrka,  costiog  say  twenty  pounds,  if  the  hoiii« 
were  his  own  ;  but  ;iocs  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  see  why  he 
should  Bpetid  twenty  pi'unda  in  inipniviug  another  mnn'r  pn>- 
[lerty.  Once  this  false  turn  in  the  argument  has  been  taiiM. 
it  seems  quite  in  vain  lo  urge  that  the  twenty  pounds  frill 
really  benefit  the  tenant  by  securing  him  against  disease  in  his. 
family,  dtjclors' bills,  and  so  forth.  The  tenant  grants  all  this,  but 
returns  to  his  stutemeut  tliat  it  would  be  a  pennanetit  beneGt 
to  his  landlord,  and  he  and  all  his  family  will  die  sooner  thiui 
lieneSt  the  landlord.  Cue  tenant  did  die,  so  far  ai;  we  cau 
judge,  from  causes  due  to  drains,  which  he  would  not  r«|Hiir, 
hecaiwe  he  considered  this  to  be  the  landlord's  work. 

The  fact  that  in  Edinburgh  a  large  proportion  of  the  hnuses 
are  owned  by  tlieir  oceupicra  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
success  of  the  Association. 

The  experience  of  upwards  of  two  years  enables  us  very 
clearly  to  see  both  what  the  Association  can  and  what  it  eaTiiiot 
do.  It  has  enabled  and  induced  the  ownero  of  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  houses  to  put  these  into  good  sanitary  eundi- 
tian.  It  enables  the  proprietors  of  these  improved  houses,  and 
of  others  built  under  good  sunitary  conditions,  to  maintain  their 
sanitary  excellence.  It  enables  the  purchaser  of  a  hout^c  or  an 
intending  tenant,  to  obtain  a  rejM'rt  on  the  sanitation  of  the  pre- 
mises at  a  very  low  rate  ;  and  in  this  way  it  tends  to  raise  tht 
sanitary  condition  even  of  houses  wh'cii  are  not  occupied  bjf 
their  owners.  A  landlord,  when  a  new  lease  is  in  question,  u 
much  more  amenable  to  pressure  than  at  other  times,  and  this 
fact  will  enable  associaticma  to  flouri.«h  in  growing  towns  even 
where  tenancy  is  the  rule.  The  tenant  has  no  objection  to 
|)ay  the  guinea  for  annual  supervision  ;  he  siniply  objects  lo  the 
first  outlay  on  imjirovemenls.  If,  by  virtue  of  amended  laws, 
many  of  which  arc  already  in  force  here,  all  new  huildiogir  «n 
satisfactorily  designed  and  constructed,  and  if,  asi  eeeiiM  not 
unlikely,  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  buildings  tinder  the 
influence  of  the  Association  and  the  laws,  are  also  brought  'mU> 
a  satisfactory  state,  the  Association  will  not  perish  from  want 
of  work ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  afford  that  permanent  super- 
vision which,  in  the  writer's  view,  is  its  main  object, 

I'he  point  where  the  Association  fails,  and  apparentJy  mutt 
fail,  to  eftect  much  good,  is  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  claw  of 
buihiings.   This  has  been  a  great  disaijpointmeot  to  the  wrilcE. 
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ehopctl  lliat  charity  nnd  puhlic  spirit  would  lia\-e  used  the 
"tjintion  to  nbtnin  repm-ta  on  poor  teuements,  and  to  romedy 
llie  mnat  glariii"  evils.    In  hia  npiiiion  there  is  no  more  lc{riti. 
xuulc  aot  iif  chiirity  ihnn  thiit  of  providing  a  new  diaiii  or  a 
ventilating  window  ;  hut  he  is  in<-t  by  an  affrument  analogous 
to  that  used  by  wealthy  tenants—'  If  I  mend  a  drain,  or  iin- 
fc  a  window,  in  a  poor  lodfjing-housc,  I  benefit  the  poor 
cupler  no  doubt,  but  I  benefit  the  landlord  aUo :  he  will 
ply  raise  the  rent.' 

There  is  truth  in  this;  imt  the  chnritnliie  might  oceasion- 
»lly  act  in  defiance  of  pohiical  economy,  for  the  stikc  of  cer- 
lainly  preventing  fever.  Comint;  to  a  superior  chiss  of  housea 
—those  occupied  by  artisanw  and  the  poorer  tradesmen,  by 
[lersKna  who  are  in  no  want,  hut  are  not  riiih  enough  to  pay 
their  guinea — these  houses  also  fall  outside  the  benefits  of  the 
A^xociation. 

The  Associiilion.  therefore,  has  been  of  substantial  benefit 
to  iLe  well-to-do,  but  leavPM  a  large  area  of  the  city  untouched. 

When,  however,  wc  have  shuwn  that  it  is  practically  pos- 
sible, at  very  moderate  cost,  to  superintend  the  sanitary  ap- 
pliance:* of  large  numbers  of  houses ;  when  we  have  introduced 
pnictical  methods  of  testing  the  condition  of  drains  and  pipes 
mto  common  usage,  we  shall  have  very  materially  strengthened 
the  handd  of  those  who  contend  that  this  work  ought  to  be  dune, 
ud  can  be  done,  by  municipal  authority. 
■  When  we  have  shown  that  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munity can  secure  an  immunity  from  disease  by  fii!ii|ile  means, 
which  are  nevertheless  out  of  the  reach  of  the  niiijority,  we  shall 
have  given  an  excellent  argument  to  that  nmiority  for  insisting 
that  by  means  of  taxation  their  hou'jes  shall  also  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  systematic  supervision.  AVherever  water-closets 
are  used,  nothing  but  systematic  supervision,  extended  to  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  can  secure  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  town.  When  the  Association  was  established,  the  only 
op)>osilion  met  with  came  from  persons  who,  contending  that 
public  authority  should  deal  with  this  riuestion.  imagined  ihiit 
the  Association  would  work  in  antagonism  to  this  idea.  They 
dhnwed  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  for  they  admitted  that 
for  »  long  time  to  come  the  authorities  would  not  deal  with  the 
question;  they  insisted  that  the  risk  they  ran  was  very  great, 
and  clamoured  for  public  inlerference.  But  they  would  run 
all  risks  rather  than  pay  a  guinea  to  be  rightly  supervised  by 
ihe  wrong  parties.  These  gentlemen  need  have  no  sncli 
scruples.  When  public  permanent  superintendence  is  estab- 
lished the  Association  will  either  cease  to  exist,  or,  il'  it  con- 
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tiniie  to  exist,  it  will  do  so  in  virtue  of  Joiog  more  or  bettfr 
work  thnn  is  done  by  the  public  autliorities.  Meanwhile  iu 
existence  as  a  voluntarv  association  constitute*  an  actual  pny 
grefs  towards  the  universal  establi&hineut  of  inspection. 

The  other  arguments  used  against  the  AsGociation  wwt 
these: — 1.  No  one  knew  anything  about  sanitary  science. 
There  is  no  answer  to  that.  2.  We  could  not  do  (jood  work 
nt  the  price  cliar^ed.  Time  has  answered  ihat:  mir  uu-iiihen 
think  we  do  good  work.  3,  We  should  clash  with  the  iiiuni- 
cipal  authorities.  Time  has  answered  lhat.  We  are  on  the 
hest  of  terms  with  the  municipal  authorities  and  their  oflicvn. 
4.  No  one  would  carry  out  the  recommendations  which  we 
made.  They  are  carried  out.  5,  We  fihould  provoke  ihc 
hostility  of  the  plimibera,  masons,  and  liuilders.  There  wm  ai 
first  some  little  distrust  in  this  quarter,  but  this  vanished  after 
a  very  short  experience.  Inspection  benefits  the  liest  wark- 
men  and  the  best  tradesmen.  6.  We  should  cause  Itiw-auitL 
Kothing  of  the  kind  baa  happened.  The  Association  hu 
worked  with  absolute  smoothness.  7.  Our  existence  lu  u 
Association  would  injure  the  city  by  implying  lhat  its  tianituy 
condition  was  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt  the  snpert-i^ioG  it 
affords  is  even  more  important  where  the  town  drainage  ia  de- 
fective, but  every  argument  used  in  its  favour  by  the  officers 
or  promoters  of  the  Association  would  apply  to  a  town  in  which 
the  public  drainage  was  the  most  perfect  yet  known.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  certainly  no  more  required  in  Edinburgh  ttiaa  in  ftll 
other  large  towns. 

Experience,  therefore,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  Sani- 
tary Protection  Association  does,  with  due  regard  to  ecoiKiuiiir 
considerations,  secure  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  coaditiou 
of  an  iniporlAnt  class  of  buildings.  This  class  incl  uJes  schnotx, 
banks,  hospitals,  hotels,  and  chambers.  The  question,  how- 
ever, still  remains — whether  for  this  class  an  as;sociHtioD  of 
this  kind  gives  the  best  means  of  attaining  these  r«Blt& 
The  same  evils  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  other  ways : 

1.  Independent  engineers,  surveyors,  or  tradesmen  may  be 
consulted  singly  by  the  occupiers  or  owners  of  houses. 

2.  Inspection  might  be  rendered  compulsory.  This  inspec- 
tion would  then  be  carried  out  by  officers  appointed  by  soise 
competent  authority,  such  as  the  medical  officer  of  ae^lth. 
To  the  first  of  these  means  no  objection  can  be  taken,  pro- 
vided engineers  of  sufficiently  good  standing  can  he  induced  to 
tiudertake  work  of  this  kind  at  rates  similar  to  those  charged 
by  the  Sanitary  Protection  Association.  The  writer  has  fteen 
with  great  satisfaction  thi^t  eogiaeera  of  good  position  are  io 
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places  willing  to  net  in  Una  wny  for  rciuriiiable  fees.  The 
fees,  which  ia  llie  Sanilarj-  Prdtcclion  Associatiini  are  divided 
>mon^  three  officiftls  at  least,  ini|;ht  all  into  the  j)nckets  of 
one  engineer;  and  the  writer  cordiallj  recommends  this  cureer 
to  voiing  memher^  of  the  profession  id  localities  where  their 
chnnii'ter  and  ability  are  known. 

The  advantages  which  an  association  has  ovrr  an  indi- 
vidual are  these.  The  asenciation  by  its  council,  which  is 
necessarily  composed  of  leading  men,  gives  a  guarantee  to  the 
members  that  the  officiiils  ctnjtloyed  have  been  carefully 
selected,  and  themselves  work  under  supervision.  Kvery 
hi»H.*ehi>Ider  in  this  town  knows  the  names  nf  the  crentlemon 
cuinprifing  our  council.  Pew  of  them  could  poseibly  have 
known  the  merits  of  our  engineer,  Mr.  W«lsh.  The  intend- 
ing member  has.  however,  the  guarantee  that  Mr.  Welsh  has 
been  selected  by  competent  men,  and  works  under  their  eyes. 

Moreover,  an  afisociation  ivitli  a  consulting  engineer 
obtains  for  its  memViers'  the  benefit  of  the  superviaion  of  a 
member  of  the  engineering  profession  of  higher  standing  than 
any  one  who  up  to  the  present  time  would  take  one  or  even 
two-guinea  fees  for  work  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Association  can,  when  desired,  he 
revised  and  signed  by  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  profes- 
son  IB  a  real  and  important  advantage. 

Again,  the  very  existence  of  the  Asaocialion  h  a  means  of 
advertising  the  fact  that  superintendence  of  the  kind'  dest'ribed 
M  desirable  and  nttninnlde.  The  advertisement  of  an<  individual 
k  always  liable  to  be  treated  as  an  interested  document.  Last 
»nd  not  least,  the  presence  of  a  secretary  to  answer  all  genenil 
questions  and  make  arrangements  which  are  convenient  to 
the  members,  has  certainly  been  found  very  advantageous  in 
Edinburgh. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  in  this  town  ihal  members  nf 
the  engineering  profession,  acting  individually,  would  have  been 
as  successful  as  the  Association  has  been  in  inducing  house- 
occupiers  to  come  under  supervision. 

Some  few  people  contend  that  a  good  plumber  can  give  all 
the  advice  needed.  The  plumber  is  a  contractor  or  manufac- 
turer. Engineers  have  a  rooted  conviction  that  the  hest  and 
worst  of  contractors,  even  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Brassey, 
work  best  under  good  supervision. 

Coming  to  the  i|uestion  of  compulsory  inspection,  in  the 
writer's  opinion  this  is  the  only  means  of  grappling  with  the 
eanitary  condition  of  a  town  as  a  whole.  The  principle  has 
already  been  fully  applied  to  new  houses,  and  (vom  its  working  in 
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the  one  case  we  may  judge  Imw  thft  inspectian  would  work  it  1 
permanently  applied  to  all  buildings.    Firat,  we  may  objcm  I 
that  tlie  opposition  of  the  owners  of  the  poorer  class  of  builJ-  1 
itiSH  would  reduce  the  legislative  enactments  to  a  miutiuuin. 
No  law  will  be  passed  I'ur  mauy  generations  witich  wuulil 
voiir/ifl  all  houseowncra  to  put  all  their  houses  into  thv  tint 
posiible  conditiow.    The  law  must  be  content  with  furbiddin;; 
that  which  is  manifestly  and  excessively  injurious. 

If  the  law  went  further  and  prescribed  real  oxccUence,  llie 
tax  thus  imposed  on  properties  would  be  treated  as  cquiv;dcnt 
to  conliscalioH.  Thus,  iu  this  town  there  are  a  great  numlwr 
of  common  stairs;  iiumbiTB  of  watL-r-closuts  open  on  to  these 
common  stairs,  and  have  no  other  means  of  ventilation.  Tlie 
sum  required  to  put  all  tht;Hc  common  stairs  and  closets  into 
such  a  condition  as  would  satisfy  even  a  mild  sanitary  reformi'^ 
could  not  possibly  be  exacted  from  the  owners,  and  will  ccrlaiuljr 
not  be  voted  by  the  town,  Nevertheless,  compulsory  iuapcc- 
tion,  even  such  as  already  exists,  tends  to  mitigate  the  evil, 
accompanied  as  that  inspection  must  be  by  the  power  of  order- 
ing alterations  to  be  made. 

Corapulaory  inspeciioii  will,  however,  for  a  long  while  X» 
come,  fail  to  perform  the  funclions  of  the  Sanitary  ProtMlioii 
Association.  The  inspector,  who  has  just  come  from  a  h"iu*f 
in  the  Canongate,  must  apply  ihe  same  principles  in  Muray 
Place.  What  he  permits  in  the  one  house  he  must  permit  in 
the  other;  but  the  occupier  in  Moray  Place  will  not  be  s»tii- 
fied,andought  not  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  mere  minimum  wliiih 
the  ins})ecU)r  is  entitled  to  enforce  upon  a  lodging-bnusi-  kei-|K't 
in  the  Canongate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  author  ihinU 
the  Sanitary  Protection  Association  will  continue  to  flourish 
even  after  compulsory  iospectiou  has  been  greatly  exIendcJ. 

The  machinery  for  etfecting  this  compulsory  ins)iec(iciii 
already  exists.  The  medieal  officer  of  health  with  his  »uff  "t 
engineers  and  inspectors  are  on  the  sfwt.  The  writer  wuuld 
give  this  ofiieinl  more  e.xlendeJ  duties  and  new  powers.  It 
should  be  their  <luty  aimually  to  ascertain — 

1.  That  the  drains  of  every  house  in  the  town  really  c  ■  i - 
municated  with  the  main  sewers. 

2.  That  a  really  efficient  trap  separated  each  house  from 
the  aewers. 

3.  That  the  water  supply  of  each  house  remained  in  suck 
a  state  as  to  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  oontamination  from 
Be  wage. 

4.  That  the  system  of  internal  drahi-pipes  was  in  each  houtc 
gas-tight,  and  remained  so  year  after  year. 
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If  ttiese  provisions  formeil  part  of  the  law  tliey  wonW  entail 
%  consiiliTable,  but  by  no  means  ruinous,  increase  ot"  the 
medical  officer's  filaff.  They  would,  htiwcver.  in  the  first  years 
llirow  a  large  charge  on  the  owners  of  the  poorer  and  older 
doss  of  tenements. 

Aleanwliile,  all  who  can  afforil  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year  can 
take  the  law  into  their  own  handa.  It  iius  been  a  matter  of 
siiine  surprise  ihat  the  euci'efsful  experiment  made  in  Edin- 
liursrh  has  nut  been  widely  followed.  One  similar  association 
csists  in  Newport,  U.S.A.;  but  although  numerous  inquiriea 
are  made  from  Kngliah  and  Scotch  tow  ns,  no  sfcond  society 
has  so  far  been  formed  in  Great  Britain.  I'l'rhapa,  in  Si-ollaiid 
tlie  most  uatund  modp  of  develoj^mieut  would  be  that  of  affiliii- 
tioo  to  the  Edinburgh  society,  after  the  manner  followed  in 
St.  Andrews.  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  he  would  gladly  lecture  in  any  town  on  the  subject, 
esplainiiig  the  mode  of  action  of  the  society. 

It  was  expected  that  hotel-lcee]>er9  and  persons  letting 
famished  apartments  would  have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
I  Asso-'iation.  This  has  not  as  yet  been  the  case.    W'e  expected 
'  ttiat  a  clean  certificate  from  the  Association  would  have  been 
largely  used  as  an  advertlaement.    Travellers  and  visitors 
Eould  afford  ua  enbstantial  support  by  asking  whether  the 
prcmiscEi  had  been  in^pected„  and  going  by  preference  whei-c 
tlie  Association  hud  given  a  favourable  report.    They  would 
in  this  way  escape  a  real  danger. 

In  eonchision.  the  writer  has  to  beg  for  the  indulgence  oJ' 
the  Section  if  he  has  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  an  Association 
which  cannot  pretend  to  supply  a  complete  ]iiinacea  for  existing 
eanitary  evils  in  all  classes  of  tenements.  The  excuse  must  he 
lhal  the  I'apcr  contains  the  record  of  facts  and  good  results 
attained  by  novel  means.  Other  means  and  further  results  arc 
dehimblc,  but  our  Association  has  at  least  done  some  good. 


APPENDIX. 

{Specimtn  Rrport^ 

Sanitart  PbiitectioiI  ABsocuTrnjr: 
8  S^ulh  ChurluilB  Sirpi't.  EdiuUurgl].  July  22,  ISltt). 

Rm,— I  have  to-dny  viaili-d  and  inppeiiled  yunr  house  No.  .  .  .  • 
with  rflereiice  to  its  driiiiiafTL-  and  wiiter  elorage  arrangemi-nlR,  .ind  annex 
a  rough  nkttch  plan  slituving  the  jjresent  tijBI«n  as  Bcturalt-ly  as  I  havu 
been  able  ti>  Hs<:ert'iia  it,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  folluwiiig  report 
for  _V"ar  consiiK'racion. 

The  larger  portion  oflliis  rejKirt.  treat*  exchwivdy  of  ihe  design  fif 
the  system,  but  ihtre  are  Uie  following  poiala  eouuecled  wiih  defective 
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repair  or  workmansliip  to  which  it  is  also  nocessiry  to  direct  yoni  Mtm- 
tion.  The  wdBtt-pipu  from  tlie  HciiUery  aink  ia  in*iecurely  connreifd 
with  ihe  drain  in  such  a  way  uh  to  leave  a  direct  conimiiDicatinn  W 
tween  the  interior  of  the  honse  and  the  inside  of  the  dram.  1S» 
jiinttiiin  hetwecii  the  main  Boil-pipe  and  tlie  drain — whicli,  hnwevn, 
takes  place  in  the  open  air — ia  broken,  the  lowest  leuijth  of  9i>il-|>i[w u 
cracked,  nnd  some  suspicion  altuches  to  the  security  of  the  wxi  jmni 
on  the  drain.  The  furlace  wuter  trap  in  the  wash-houae  w«h  not  ooij 
rendered  inoperative  by  the  drying  up  of  the  very  Kniiied  qiiantjirrf 
water  which  it  if  constructed  to  retain,  but  it  was  so  insecurely  i™ 
nected  with  ihe  dmin  aa  to  render  it  usek'ss,  even  if  it  coniaiued  wuM, 
Thia  latter  delect  I  took  advanlape  of  to  have  the  trap  taken  om,  uJ 
ihun  obtained  some  Utile  ini<ight  into  the  course  of  the  drain". 

The  house  appears  to  be  drained  by  meaiiB  of  a  pri'perly  gUnl 
fireclay  pipe  system  of  drains  communicating  with  a  main  sewer  &■  tin 
front,  but  the  absolute  state  of  tlie.io  drains  is  nnct'rtain.  The  defrilt 
mentioned  above  cause  mispicioLia  lo  be  entertained,  and  these  aiiajpirmw 
are  strengthened  by  the  Knor  being  somewhat  damp  ;  wbile  on  thujlhif 
hand  the  drains  are  found  lo  be  piTfectly  clean  at  the  point  "Un 
access  was  obtained  lo  it  in  the  wash-houte,  and  the  ilanipnes>  in  ill* 
lohby  may  simply  result  from  the  high  ground  in  front.  A  uii"* 
better  op]ioilimity  of  e^aminiIlg  into  the  state  of  tho  drain  woiilil  W 
affurded  if  sevenil  of  tiie  angcestions  wliich  I  have  to  make  oa  oliiiT 
grounds  are  ciirried  out,  and  of  this  opportunity  1  would  by  h«Iipva 
avail  myself. 

Whether  or  not  any  disconnecting  trap  exists  on  the  main  »e"<f  • 
an  uncermiu  /  point ;  but  if  there  is.  it  must  nndnubiedly  be  of 
entirely  dosed  form,  neither  effecting  thorough  isoialirn  ror  yet 
means  of  access  for  cleaiisiDg  or  inapection.  It  wouid  be  much  IiHW  v 
have  a  system  of  double  trap,  epen  chann'!l,and  built  man-hole  ioirniliit^i 
(I'li/e  Fig.  I.),  thus  securing  thoroughly  efficient  di>cnnnerlion  rniil  [[f* 
facility  of  access.    This  operation  tvould  Irom  the  di-|itli  of  t)i« 
be  attended  by  a  very  confuderable  aniaunt  of  work,  liul  ibe 
which  would  thereby  be  secured  can  hardly  lie  overruled. 

All  the  waler-cl Insets  in  u«e  are  of  the  ordinary  '  pan  *  di'striptiM. 
which,  thnngh  in  very  gcnenil  use,  pnsseas  ihe  obvious  dc(*cl  0 
retaining  tilth  within  their  working  parts.  As,  however, the  reniP'J  ^ 
all  these  water-closets  would  be  a  very  serious  mntler,  »nd  .'iuct.  w 
already  mentioned,  they  are  the  water-closets  in  general  use,  I  niertlj 
direct  attention  to  tlie  defect  which  they  have,  and  lo  the  fact  tU 
there  are  many  better  forms  in  the  market. 

The  two  upijer  floor  wnter-ch.sets  communicate  with  the  dniinht 
means  of  an  outside  vetticiil  iron  ipipc,  which  has  also  been  inJid«io 
receive  the  distharj;e  frem  two  sinkn  aiid  a  hnth,  as  well  uk  to  do  liittf 
aa  a  rain-pipe.  Its  action  as  a  rain-pipe  impedes  greatly  the  fmiioo 
of  ventilation  during  heavy  hhowers,  and  at  all  times  causes  ventilnii'' 
to  take  place  somewliat  objeclioiiably  close  to  the  eaves.  It  is  no" 
generally  acknowledged  principle  that  sink^  and  lialhs  sboiild  not  c^m 
niunii-aie  with  the  watcr-cJosc't  ))iiiing,  but  should  be  cniirt-ly  diKu! 
nected  from  thia  clasa  of  piping,  and  made  to  discharge  openly  isWi 
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open  Irap  placed  outside.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  better  to  have 
die  prveent  wnter-cloHc-t  aoll-pipe  entirely  reserved  for  the  wiiter^uloset 
diicharge,  and  ventilated  by  being  ciirried  up  of  its  full  diametur  till 
quite  duu  of  tlie  roof.  A  sefund  pipe  would  tlien  have  to  be  iiilro- 
iluced  to  receive  the  rain-water  and  the  dischiirge  from  the  sinks  nad 
Ulb.  This  eeciind  pipe  should  be  open  ni  both  ends,  the  lower  end 
lemiiniiting  in  an  open  trap  (rUle  Fig.  U  ),  and  should  rtceive  tbe  dia- 
chiijiv  from  the  hath  and  sinks  by  trapjjed  branches.  A  siill  further 
impioveiiieDt  would  Vie  etli-cted  were  ii  Scinch  pipe  taken  from  the 
drain,  carried  clear  of  the  rootj  and  connected  in  piiasiog  by  nieiins  of 
3-inch  brancheH  with  ihe  highest  points  of  the  wuter-closet  brunch. 

The  princiiile  of  disconneciioti  by  tneniio  of  au  open  diacimrge  is  tlie 
niiiai  etlicieot  known,  and  ought  not  only  lo  be  udopltd  in  the  case  of 
the  upf>er  floor  sinks  and  biith,  but  iilao  iu  the  case  of  the  scullery  sink 
ind  wiishlulis,  and  the  si irtiice- water  tnip  in  the  waah-houne  flfor, 
>hould  ii  be  retained  (vide  Fig.  III.).  This  surface  trap  should  either 
be  eomplt^lely  ri:moved,or  nliould  be  protected  by  a  fireclay  trap  placed 
beneath,  anrl  made  to  discharge  iato  an  open  trap  placed  ou[Hide. 

Another  obvious  delect  is  the  free  communication  between  the 
wat^r-clowt  apartments,  tliose  containing  the  bath  aud  pantry  siuk,aQd 
thae«  ihrotigh  which  the  pipe  chase  [la-niea. 

A  consideriibly  improved  eyntem  of  drainage  could  undoubtedly 
be  oVitained  were  an  outlet  to  the  back  or  south-east  aide  !«ciu-ed. 

The  wnier  storuge  syntem  cunaists  of  two  ci.--terDa,  holli  of  which 
are  BituaUni  over  ival«r-ulosetti,  and  one  of  which  i»  reached  from  the 
w»ter-cloflet  iiparimtnt.  They  both,  however,  overflow  openly,  and 
JlJiough  they  both  supply  water-cioaets,  they  do  this  in  tile  Itwiat  ob- 
jtclldable  of  die  two  cominon  ways. 

The  hath  is  supplied  in  a  somewhat  ohjectionnbls  mannt^r,  ainoe 
ihe  cli^vn  water  enters  at  the  same  opening  us  the  dirty  water  is  drawn 
„tf  iliMuph,  and  dirt  ia  frequently  returned. 

Should  you  de.'iire  any  further  iiilbrin.itiim,  or  should  you  intend 
carrying  out  any  of  thciC  improvements,  pleii*e  comniuuicate  with  the 


Seerefury  of  the  Association.  (Signed) 
[_Tnie  capij.J    G.  Douglas,  Secretary. 
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Tbia  house  is  drained  into  a  main  sewer  pHseing  to  the  back  of  tba 
ItouM  by  means  of  a  Bystem  of  properly  glazed  tiretlay  spigot  u4 
fmicet  pipe  druine,  and  is  disconnected  from  the  main  seirer  1^  ■ 
common  dugletcap.  The  connect!  orni  are  :  (1)  front  area  hur&ce  wato- 
Irap;  (2)  front  min-pipe;  (3)  scnllery  nak  bj  means  of  a  tepmla 
insidiB  nnventihiied  aoil-pipe;  (4)  surface  irater-tr^  in  vuli-liaw 
floor;  (5)  wash  tubs ;  (6)  soil  and  rain-pipe  outside  from  two  water- 
cloaets  on  the  upper  floors,  pantry  ^k,  and  top  floor  unk  and  bath; 
(7)  Berrants'  water- closet. 

Water  Storage. — A  oistem  on  the  dining-room  flomr  enpplif* 
cold  water  to  all  conveniences  below  it,  while  a  cistern  at  tlie  top 
of  tlie  house  supplies  all  else  in  the  house.  -Both  cisterns  overflow 
openly. 


DISCITBSIOK. 

Sir  Robert  Christiso!;,  Bart.,  M.D. :  I  have  great  pkasore  in  cob- 
mencing  thiadiHcusuon,beoBiise,anPreHident  oTtheEdinbtiigh  Santtwr 
Association,  I  know  the  working  of  it  iiince  it  was  firxt  instituted. 
I  have  to  bear  teadmony  to  the  exceeding  enet^gy  and  exactitude 
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■which  the  whole  buairieBs  hiis  been  carrietl  on  under  the  jurin- 
^ion  uf  Prule^iBDr  Flei'inin^  Jerikiii  at  the  bead  of  it,  nnd  a  few 
ung  enginetrs,  of  whom  he  Iihb  the  contrul.  The  gross  errors 
lich  tiOTe  been  iietti;ted,  and  the  niimbetlefa  obBervations  which 
re  h«en  made,  have  greatly  BiirpriEed  me.  But  let  me  t«ll 
a  what  ha|)[iened  in  luy  own  insiaiiue,  becnuae  that  will  ^ve 
.a  a  very  good  idea  ol' llie  great  ii(lviintaj,'e  of  having  such  an  Asso- 
itioa  na  this.  When  I  first  tuok  my  house  in  Moray  I'lace,  which 
ts  one  of  the  fli'st  boitses  in  the  town  Ht  the  lime,  I  found  there  were 
rors  ns  1  conceived;  but  ihi/y  were  bt-lievi^d  to  have  heeu  put  to 
[btfl  l>y  the  buiidera  of  the  tinif,  in  1!S47.  However,  I  had  nut  iteen 
}g  in  the  house  bcfnre  I  was  not  quite  mtisfied  with  the  arninge- 
rtila.  Bui  nothing  w.-us  done,  I  think,  till  jihout  ten  years  airo,  when 
R  whole  lirainiige  and  the  water  supply  were  fully  gone  through, 
Invkily  during  u  time  when  I  was  away  nnd  crmlU  noi  au  print  end 
^iialler  ui^'seir.  It  wus  not  Jong  lietWe  1  had  tlie  impres.-'ion  (hut 
^Vaa  not  quite  witisfiietory,  but  I  lell  things  iilone,  not  knowing  any 
^  way  to  oorrcet  wliul  was  wrong,  till  tlie  A^maeintion  of  Prol'eswr 
billing  Jenktn  was  li)rtiit'd.  Mv  huu-se  whb  one  of  tlie  first  exa- 
lued.  Valhtus  errors  were  found,  and  eonaide ruble  expeiiw?  was 
iWS"ary  lo  eorrecl  (liein  ;  but,  as  Prol'e>^)r  P'leeming  Jenkiu  knows, 
ley  wera  all  correeted.  I  have  uierelv  to  siy  that  it  is  now  two  full 
ran  since  that  eorreclion  was  made,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  ho 
umplfwly  wtislied  with  every  brariih  of  wh:<t  was  thou  accomplished, 
inny  nieiiiii.n  a  curious  fuut  in  iiluatrutiMi  of  the  advanl;ige  which 
iiii  acorucd.  Wo  all  know  the  great  dilKcul'y  in  maunging  water- 
:Wt«  in  Eilinburgh.  I  had  great  ditKculiy  with  mine.  1  fnuiid  un 
ihetecoud  occasion  whi'u  I  thought  everyiJiing  was  put  to  riirlits,  that 
a  the  course  of  two  mnnlhs,  the  liaains  of  the  water-closets  were  as 
(InL-k  ns  they  were  before  ihey  were  renewed.  But  now,  two  years 
Itpc  the  last  cbuiige  was  made,  the  tin  basiiiH  are  iis  bright  as  thi-y 
(ere  nt  lirft.  Now  any  one  wiui  u  in  the  least  aequuinled  with 
twiigo  and  fbeiniairy  must  know  thiit  here  you  have  just  us  correct  a 
•St  of  iVio  accuracy  of  tliai  part  of  the  en);ini'ering  of  a  hous<.-  as  it  ia 
UBsible  lo  obtain.  My  surprise  is  great  tliat,  afler  wiiat  has  been 
lowu  of  tliQ  advantagPB  ul  the  Aiisociation,  instead  of  having  500 
■ntribctors  we  have  not  5,00lJ  in  the  town  :  because  1  hold  that  every 
OQse  whatovtr  ought  to  be  subjected  lo  such  an  investigation,  and  1 
jkvery  much  surprised  that  any  man  should  inhabit  a  houRC — after 
^b):it  h:ia  lieen  sjiid  alxiut  (he  imperfect  arrangement  of  water-cloeets 
W  valfir- pipes— in  ignorance  of  ita  condition  in  those  respects.  So 
iiich.  tlien,  with  rcgiird  to  Profcasor  Jenkin's  Paper,  which  1  hope 
ill  be  iown  broadcti^t  throughout  the  country,  and  will  he  the  ini-aua 
Tgetliiig  other  towns  to  lollow  the  example  which  he  has  fiyrifUadeil 
dinburgh  to  begin.  In  regard  to  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Gowann,  it 
(ntiiined  a  number  of  most  important  augijestions,  which,  cumiue  from 
man  o£  his  exjierience  and  intelligt'iicf,  jire  entitled  to  the  greui«st 
«[)ect  from  this  Awtouiatiun.  What  I  wish  to  a^k  is  this:  Whether 
I  the  course  of  hts  observations  njiou  the  laws  regiirding  building,  any 
euce  was  maJu  to  the  municipal  law  wliiuh  regulated  the  reluuvu 
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height  of  houses  to  the  width  of  the  street?  and  wheiher  I  am  onnf 
in  statinf?  thu',  under  the  prenent  municipal  Jaw,  huildinga  aax  bt 
(Tscted  HI  high  as  cne-hiilf  more  than  the  widlh  of  the  street  10  wbid 
they  are  placed,  to  that  if  a  Btreet  ia  fiirly  feet  wide  a  proprietor  nuj 
iictunliy  hiive  the  power  of  raising  his  house  to  a  height  of  aiitj  f«l! 
Now  consiJer  what  this  nieaua.  If  you  will  go  lo  the  South  Bndji 
here  you  will  have  HOUie  idea  of  tbt  i-ffect.  When  I  knew  Sjiiii 
Bridge  first  it  woe  a  handsome  street.  But  uuder  thi»  rpguluiion  ilw 
proprietrira  have  all  succe&'i/ely  raitu^d  their  walls  a  full  elory  til 
along  the  street  on  both  sides,  and  soiuelinies  rather  more  ;  ta 
now  ws  have  lotty  houses  on  botli  sideK,  and  a  narrow,  dingy, 
lighted  and  ill -ventilated,  lane-like  street.  Now  1  say  ihis  ou^hi  tA 
to  be  allowed,  it  i*  a  great  error  to  allow  any  Blrcet  k  « 
coDHtruiiled.  The  rule  ought  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  the  street  beio; 
one-half  wiilfr  thiin  the  houses  hxk  iilgh.  I  wish  Mr.  Gowans  in  uki 
this  into  consideration,  because  tliere  is  no  better  judge  of  whut  auglil 
to  bo  the  rule  in  Uiis  respect. 

Mr.  GowAKS,  iu  rcfily,  said  there  was  power,   in  Edin 
uuder  clause  1 29  of  the  Act,  that  no  house  or  building  in  any  esi 
■treet  should  be  increaoed  in  height  more  than  one  and  a  half  tims  llii 
widtli  of  the  street  or  court,  without  the  siinclion  of  the  ntagistMan 
council.    In  the  Old  Town  if  a  btiilding  was  taken  dowu  and  it- 
erected  it  would  come  uuder  cr  ntrol  by  that  clause. 

Dr.  Wallace  (Greenock)  aiiid  the  towns  in  the  west  of  Saitlwi 
were  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  those  referred  lo  by  Mr.  Gonu 
Some  years  ago  he  was  consulted  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances  ai  10 
the  system  of  ventiialing  cloaels.    The  local  iiuthority  had  no  juiviwlo 
order  any  farticular  cliange.    He  made  a  etroug  recumnieiidiiti<iu  U 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  not  to  snnction  the  erection  of  any  huilJinj 
that  did  not  provide  lor  a  thorough  and  efficient  veutilution  of  lli< 
clofjfits.    Tlio  Ik-AU  of  Guild  Court,  in  his  quarter,  being  comjwioJ  W 
much  of  Biieculaiive  builders,  who  had  their  own  ideas  of  hoM 
nou  sir  net  ion,  declined  his  suggestion  thiit  closets  al.ould  in  no  cua  t» 
built  within  the  centre  of  tlie  building.    But  nince  they  had  got  I 
new  Act  a  considerable  change  had  been  efiectod  in  tliat  respect.  Tlx 
difficulty,  however,  still  existed  in  reference  lo  olil  buildings, 
could  only  be  put  in  proper  sanitary  condition  by  being  pullt^  duoa 
altogether;  but  medical  officers  always  experienced  ditHcuIiy  in 
ting  such  buildings  condemned  when  the  proprietora  dependnl  fe< 
their  livelihood  U(mn  the  rentii  which  they  had  inherit«d.  Wli« 
appointed  medical  officer  of  health  he  caused  careful  inquiry  to  b< 
made  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  provisions  of  the  Artwwi/ 
Dwellings  Act,  and  he  got  ti  provisiomil  order,  but  the  cost  was  greatw. 
than  expected ;  but  he  had  little  doubt  the  locid  authority 
see  that  the  houses  built  were  conducive  to  tlie  health  of  th 
would  inhabit  tliem. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  (Edinburgh)  said  that  it  was  now  n 
forty  years  since  ho  had  been  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Commi 
of  the  Police  Commission  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  time  past  he 
experienced  much  ridicule  for  publishing  in  (iieir  naine  a 


exUDl,  wliieh,  inler  alia,  remarked  that  a  goo(5  deal  of  disense  waa 
pTOpnpated  tiinmgb  the  milk  from  the  cow,  and  tlmt  Biiuill  Ijrea 
flwiiiJ  be  licensed.  1'liese  subjects  wtre  therefore  not  new  to  bim. 
Ilti  bid  livtd  to  find  tbut  doctrine  now  accepted.  He  tboiiglit  people 
tiio  otteo  si'iigbc  It'giBliitinn  ;  tliure  wait  loo  );reut  a  tendency  to  cnll  on 
Piirliiimeiu  fvr  helji,  and  tbe  lendeocy  t>f  ibis  was  to  make  people  un- 
iiblii  W  help  ihemselves.  The  admiruhle  lUililution  «lar'«d  by  Professor 
Jenlin  h.id  put  people,  to  a  ceruiin  exleiit,  in  the  way  of  self-help. 
Jlr.  (jiiwans  asked  people  to  niemoL-ialiae  thii  Legislature  to  orfiHuise  a 
body  ef  Tcbilecta  who  should  piisa  nn  exaniiniUion,  and  io  be  (j'lnlilied  to 
build  fS'iilnry  houses.  Now  there  weri'  do  more  unauuitary  hou<i?^  than 
«in<i  <!)tt  had  beeti  built  by  aome  of  tbe  tirat  architecta,  who  had  piiHSed 
niM^  exaniinntioii,  and  hud  acquired  all  the  knowledge  reqnisite  to  he 
aliUined.  Many  iuaiancaji  iriight  be  f;iven  lo  prove  that,  in  rme  pur- 
licular  caae,  in  «  house  near  Eriinhiirgh — which  hiiil  coat,  he  waa  ufrnid  to 
my  huw  much,  certainly  over  10,(HJU;,,arid  which  was  built  apeciuliy  I'ora 
dclicaie  £itnily — tlie  archilect  made  no  arrimgenii'niB  fur  the  drainnge, 
wiiicli  lor  years  lodged  under  iho  drawing- rnom  und  a  bedroom  floor ; 
.■()  wifn  it  was  (li-Hcove re'l  it  aeenied  that  the  iiiw  allowed  no  redresa, 
lliere  being  aoiiie  t^cial  protection  for  arciiitects.  In  a  case  of  cars- 
Ire^new  ot  such  a  kmd  he  thought  architects  aught  to  be  aineniihlu  to 
!mr.  In  roncliision,  Dr.  Wood  BHggeetod  wheliier  the  old-liwhioned 
nielhod  iif  dealing  with  sewage,  by  removal  in  ihe  dry  alJile,  with 
»nie  means  of'  carrying  it  away  in  otoaed  conveyances,  waa  not  better 
lUn  water  cleauaing,  with  iia  great  waste,  and  its  necessary  provinion 
of  cliambera  full  of  delelerioua  ga^es  usder  every  iiui>se  and  i-tieet, 
wliich  every  ntmoiipheric  change  tended  to  anck  ordrive  into  our  habi- 
'ima;  and  lie  was  of  opinion  that  these  matters  would  again  come  up 
e  day  for  discussicm  when  people  were  better  educated  to  appre- 
a-Aie  tlioir  enormous  importimce. 

Mr.  II.  H.  Collins  (Ilun.  Secretary  of  the  Department),  who  con- 
fei«ed  thiit  he  was  ri-M|ioiiBibIe  for  putting  this  subject  down  for  diaens- 
sion,  Uionghl  it  was  ulmost  Ibrgotten  in  ihedelmte  that  theipiestion  related 
not  ouly  to  Suatland,  liul  to  Uio  United  Kingdom.  He  shotild  have 
be«D  surprised  if  architccta  hud  been  allowed  to  go  scot-free,  for  there 
Devcr  waa  yel  a  meeting  of  medical  men  to  discuss  this  [[uestion  who 
did  not  consider  it  o-s  one  of  their  Grst  duties  to  abuse  tlie  menibffE  of 
the  prof esai III)  lo  wkiidi  he  {Mr.  Collins)  had  the  honour  to  belong. 
But  as  Mr.  Gowana  rightly  said,  there  were  'arcliitects  and  architects,' 
yM.  as  there  were  '  doetoi-s  and  doctors.'  He  had  himself  seen  housea 
built  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  tbey  could  all  uilmire  bouses  tLat  had  been  built  by  pro- 
te9"ionni  gentlemen  who  were  not  only  architecia,  but  likewise  engineers. 
In  London  they  had  e.-enctly  what  Mr.  Go  wans  required — they  h.id  the 
Institute  of  British  Arcliitecta  imder  a  Koyal  ciiarler  \  tmd  in  order  to 
become  a  dietriet  surveyor — un  office  called  into  esistence  by  the 
Metropilitan  Local  Management  Act  of  IH55 — it  «'o*  nccessjiry  that 
tlie  architect  should  piLoH  an  t.iamiuation  \  hut  unfurtunately  the  Legis- 
luture  eliminated  from  the  Building  Act  nearly  all  questions  relating  to 
Urj  tualtcra,  and  directed  att<»UOD  only  to  sudi  alabilit^-  of  atiuo- 
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ture  as  wns  neccBsary  to  ensure  the  prevention  of  fire ;  siieh  ailhit^  ifl' 
of  wnllw,  &c.,  &c. ;  iho  con  win  en  ee  wiis  thnt  llie  iircliittcw  whir 
esnniined  were  not  anbjecled  to  snich  an  ediicitlion  as  Mr.  (  t^ii 

woulil  dttBire ;  but  he  (Mr.  ColUns)  mifiht  mention  thai  the  Giuntilii 
InBl.itute  hiid  recemly  determined  that  every  architect  seekinia^nii 
to  the  profesiion  would  have  to  pass  an  examination  which,  intrr  .  ^ 
ijenmiidod  a.  scicntilic  knowledge  <if  hygiene  and  Fanilation.  He  tiot^^^ 
that  ID  the  plans  de-igned  by  Mr.  Gowaiis  there  was  a  dt-litimi:^^^  ^ 
light  and  other  requirements,  bo  that  it  came  back  to  this — '  every  "^'"''jj 
to  Ilia  traJu;'  and  that  perhaps  architects  and  engineers  after 
knew  be.it  how  to  pluti  a  hoii-^e.     A  recent  article  in  the  Nintlc 
Cmliir'i  culled  allention  to  the  fact  that  few  people  in  Enijlaml  owi* 
their  own  houHes,  and  iliuf*,  when  wnitiiry  iinprovements  were  rebuilt 
the  lennnta  replied.  'Why  should  we  Bjiend  money  on  other  j'M'pli 
property?'    In  London  there  wore  an  n  null  v  hiiilt  7011  or  S(Mi  houi 
wiihoui  arij*  iircliilectui'al  anpervision ;  hnl  he  was  delijjhtcd  loihiuktlmi 
thereci^iit  Ediubuig'IiAct  of  l87;i.ifciirefnl]yadminisI<'ie'J,  would  hensft 
not  only  this  city  and  Scotland,  but  likewise  Great  Bi  ibiin.    It  iis  [«t>- 
vimohb  should  in  the  future  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  iiMi^nioat 
now  under  djsi.ni'^aion  would  be  well  met.    Tliere  were  many  poinl 
which  London  was  in  advance  of  other  plucfH,  and  enpeciafly  iii 
to  the  Imliiuition.*  (or  ihe  poorer  classes.     Under  Torreiia's  Ael,  if  lit 
medical  officer  fniind  a  huuw  unfit  (i>r  hnhiiai.ion,  tile  Vealty  CouU 
m«ke  an  nriler  that  ihe  xauie  shunld  be  closed  nnlil  rctidered  lit  U 
livinj;  in  ;  but  if  that  were  limnd  lo  be  impossible  the  hoiist  nii^'lit  It 
pulled  down.    He  ohsfirved  that  the  Edinburgh  Act  had  a  Hmilor  pn- 
vision,  imd  no  doubt  in  progress  of  time  fliicli  Jaw  would  becmf 
general.     It  had  been  partially  curried  out  in  the  metropolis,  but  ii 
HO  energetically  as  would  he  desirable ;  consequently  ila  effect*  Wl  ni  i 
been  so  marked  an  they  would  have  been  if  its  beneficial  proviaiOM 
liiid  been  sufficiently  acknowledacil  and  appreciated. 

Ilr.  KtiJisKLL  (Edinburgh)  tliorouphly  agreed  with  the  Paper  of  Mf- 
Gowanfl,  and  thought  there  ought  to  be  pome  mark  by  winch  an  srfhi- 
tect  wlio  ciiuld  build  a  wife  hoiine  shtjuld  be  kn.iwn,  and  by  which  u 
im>kil!ed  nrc!iit'«t  sJioiild    be  recogni.sed.      The  great  majority 
bnildinga  nnw  erected  were  not  superviHed  by  any  arcliitwi,  and  Mt. 
Gowau3  had  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  tlie  necessity  of  getiinj 
rid  of  unqualified  men,  and  Gar-PiarkifgUiose  who  hiid  some  kimwlwtf) 
of  sanitary  matters.     Only  a  short  time  ago  in  a  trial  ni  Eilinhursii 
eotne  extraordinary  evidence  was  given  to  the  olfect  that  twii  motitJi) 
after  a  house  was  built,  it  was  fit  to  live  in;  whereas  he  knew  of  i 
case  where,  a  year  and  a  hiilf  nl^er  a  hoitfle  had  been  built,  it  wiu  still 
unfit  for  habitation.    Many  diseases  aro^e  IVom  living  in  damp  hoUMbj 
The  Dean  of  Guild  Conrt  wii-;  advised  by  the  borough  engiuo-r,  liiiu 
could  accept  or  reject  liis  report;  and  the  mere  fuel  of  a  boli*e  brilifi 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  would  not  iiM 
iluence  him  in  recommending  people  to  live  ill  it.    The  proprr  ■ntbo* 
rily  to  deal  with  the  '|uePtioii  of  hi-allh,  as  Mr.  Gowaus  hud  pniiit«d 
out,  was  the  Town  Council,  aided  by  tiie  boioujih  engineer  nnd  llil 
medical  olEcer  of  health  ;  but,  if  they  e.vcluJed  tlie  medtcul  utlicer 
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lb,  the  advice  would  only  go  to  tiie  structural  strength  of  tlie  mnte- 
nxli  and  general  mft^ty. 

Hr.  W.  Brodik  (Edinburgh)  said  the  blame  for  putting  up  defec- 
liie  hoUMs  rested  more  ou  the  nmriii'i|Eil  uutliorities  th«a  on  tlie 
oebiteclB.  In  re^iird  to  tho  sewer  gaa,  tlii:  only  way  to  deul  witli  it 
m  ID  get  an  inwurd  auction  in  the  sewera  insl^ad  of  nu  outward  pres- 
mni,»nd  that  could  only  he  dono  by  vcntilntinsr  shafts  and  tnechanicjil 
mulririinMS  au  us  to  create  an  upward  current  and  strike  at  llie  root  of 
whole  matter.  Probably  the  same  remedy  could  not  be  upplied  m 
l!I  Io  till!  poorer  classes  of  hou:i<.>e  Si*  to  (he  better  reHidenceH  ;  but  he 
tlinl  professors  learned  in  sunitary  mutters,  and  Kinitnry  en- 
(iiiprrs,  would  tipply  their  efforta  to  the  root  of  the  evil  rather  than  to 
brunches. 

Mr.  KoBEBT50N  (Public  Works  Office,  Edinburgh)  thought  the 
ibiu);  to  do  wtis  t«  keep  this  question  before  the  public,  sn  it  was 
"blB  that  legislation  could  go  fur  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
the  proposed  code  of  laws,  to  be  uniformly  applied  throngh- 
,ntry,  as  Mr.  Gowan*  supgeaied,  he  thought  a  code  to  be 
imbU  to  large  towns  iw  well  as  to  rural  districts  must  I>e  very 
ited,  and  could  deal  only  with  the  most  elementary  coiisiderations. 
e  diuiger  of  such  ri  code  would  be  thiit,  while  it  was  intended  as  a 
'-imam,  moat  people  would  regard  it  us  a  imiximuiii,  hiii!  he  siiould 
ibert'fiire  hesitiite  to  siiy  that  such  a  code  was  desirable.  Havinjj 
puiutt-d  nut  that  the  plitn  exhibited  was  ineri'ly  a  modilicntirm  of  an 
(lilting  dwelling,  and  not  such  a  dwelling  as  Mr.  Uowans  would  have 
iinwly  built,  he  remarked  that,  although  archilecte  were  very  much 
»but*d,  they  continued  to  hold  their  own  in  public  estimation,  and 
they  were  not  llie  only  profession  that  had  to  bear  blame  for  the  short- 
comingB  of  other  people.      As  to  ear- marking  good  architects  he 
thought  it  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  believed  it  to  he  impracti cable. 
If  Cuuncillor  Ijowans  could  show  how  it  could  be  done  he  wovdd  be  h 
benefiiclor  of  hia  countrymen  ;  but  they  must  consider  that  a  great 
number  of  practitioners  would  not  submit  voluntarily  to  examination, 
ftnd  if  it  were  made  compulaory  it  w^ould  involve  State  interfi-rence, 
which  was  objectionable.    He  did  not  tliinic  tlie  esLablishment  of  a 
Cbair  of  Architecture  in  the  Edinburgh  Universiiy  would  materially 
inHtience  the  standing  or  acquire  meats  of  die  profession.    They  had 
idy  two  such  chairs  in  London,  but  he  believed  these  had  not  had 
Mrious  practical  elfect  in  advancing  the  |>ojition  of  the  [irofession 
the  eyes  of  the  public     The  examination  existing  in  London,  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  was  the  qualifying  examination  for 
lUstrict  surveyo^^■-,  and  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  au  examioation  for 
the  profession  at  large. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gkaham  (Newhaven)  observed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  B  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  lake  care  of  tho  bodies  of  tlie 
people,  and  he  ii«ite  agreed  with  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Gowana  about 
ministers  taking  greater  interest  in  t«.iching  their  people  the  laws  of 
bodily  health  as  well  as  the  laws  of  spiritual  health.  lie  held  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  imprecs  the  poor  with  spiritual  teaching  iialesa 
they  were  provided  with  healthy  and  well -ventilated  dweUiuge, 
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Sir  JoiiH  Rose  Cobmack.  M.I).  (PnriB)  rumnrkpf!  tliiit  arptiiti'rtm*  in 
ilB  Bunilar^,  diimeslic,  and  sor.ial  Felaiioiin  was  in  Edinhiirgh,  and  in 
Great  Britain  generally,  much  in  Hdvatice  nf  its  sUite  in  Piiri«.  In 
Paris,  from  h  siinittiry,  domtstic,  nnd  nijciiil  point  of  view,  Uie  nrchitec. 
Itire  WHS  dfplornfilj'  bad — (ind  for  henltb,  hnd  for  rnnruls,  nnd  twt 
comftivtles".    Ii  wiis,  nevertheleflH,  ileaervitig  of  attidy,  iw  it  nhDweii  in 
g.  very  ctrikinp  wiiy  tlie  niituriil  outflome  of  eviln  against  which 
mnitariaria  of  Grpiit  Briuiin  wire  niininft  n  warning  Yoloe,  loo  liulr 
reirmclfid.     In  nil  uiir  larj^e  lciwn»  the  nipidly  pnigreraive  iiicreB-^*  lu 
the  rdiie  ol'  liitid  for  building  piir]>oses  is  danccrctUBly  lowfriog  th« 
benlih->!tandiu'd  <tf  the    inliutjiiaiiti.      On    revisiliii^  Bdlnburgti,  I 
rcpri'Hully  ppiceive  tljal.  dwclling-honsea  nre    becoming    too  much 
croM  iti  d  logethcr,  and  that  ihe  '  buck-gri-ens' — t'peii  ppaces  «fi  inTilti- 
»bli'  to  public  henltli — are  diminishing  in  size  and  numlier.     In  Rtn> 
the  nninitiat^d  are  deceived  by  external  appearances.    In  that  bekiitiful 
city  it  la  not  difficnlt  to  poin'  to  architectural  peculiarities  ami  K»ci*I 
arrangements  contingent  upon  these  peculiarities,  which  jmrp'tuate  (<i 
of  infeciinn  Bud  disseininare  couiagidus  dispase*.    Tho  stranger  admirr* 
the  A. venue  de  I'Op^rn,  the  Avenue  deB  Chftriips-Elyn^e*.  the  BoiiieraH 
HaustmaiiD,  and  other  apac in na  sireeto,  with  their  tree-adomed,  olnnlr 
awepT  pavcmenle,  cnrcfully  watered,  diiatleaa  roudwaya,   and  >Caleir 
houaeo  buill  of  sciilptnred  sTone.    Let  him  rake  n  bncfc-view.  nnd  hii 
ftdniirntion  will  either  be  greatly  modilied  ft  converted  into  diBs;n«l. 
He  will  find  ihnt  everywhere  much  ii  Nnerifieed  to  extomnl  Bppe«r- 
ancen.    The  plan  which  hiia  been  folliiWL-d  with  wearisome  Mmeneu 
in  the  rebuililing  of  Paris  prevents  the  potaibility  of  c row- ventilation- 
There  lire  no  '  botk-greens '  or  other  open  space*.    In  the  Avenue  de 
rOpt'm  you  may  shake  hands  with  your  nuighbonr  to  the  bock ;  tni 
in  the  Avenue  dea  Champa-Elys^eB  and  grnnd  botilevajds  you  have 
invariubly  ■<mel!ing  Blahles  within  a  few  yards  of  your  brack  windiiwi. 
Light  and  air  are  excluded.    The  windows  openiaj  to  the  hack  bib 
liciiinied  in  by  lofty  aide  walla.    In  the  (tatsi,  or  appnrlfmrnls,  a»  ihey 
are  called,  evety  inch  of  space  is  Raved  :  bcdrdoms  are  Hniull,  and  ■> 
few  in  number  ihiil,  even  in  high-rentod  dwetiinga.  there  is  uo  atrora- 
irxotlation  for  pervantu;   and  dining-rooms  and  dr:iwing-room«  hare 
often  to  serve  m  dormitories  when  the  number  of  a  family  is  up  to  of 
above  the  ordinary  small  numerical  average  in  France.    As  a  rule,  is 
all  the  grand  avenues,  boulevards,  and  "treela,  the  domestic  SL-rvanfof 
all  ihn  families  living  in  the  diflerent  flats  lodge  in  the  top  «ury, 
where  they  form  an  independent  separate  community,  generally 
niented  by  outsiders.      1'he  top-story  population  is  a  distinct  ota*, 
often  in  eonsljinl  communication — on  nocturnal  visiting  terms,  an  to 
apeak — with  the  worst  .iluma  of  the  town.    This  is  the  plague -« pot  of 
PMris— the  ceaFieieRB  diteeminator  of  immorality  and  diaetue.  Walkii^ 
one  day  wiih  a  French  fricid  in  the  Boulevard  Hnussmann,  when  Av 
cussing  the  same  topics  now  brought  under  notice,  he  truly  mnukeJ 
that  the  fifth,  or  servants'  llonr,  of  every  house  was  a  fiyt/Kr  de  prrditm 
— a  hotbed  of  moral  and  phyaical  pollution.     This  peetiliaritj-.  ban; 
archilwtiiral,  doe*  not  admit  of  remedy.     For  bribes,  (rmit  or  nnJI 
accurdiag  to  circumstanceB,  the  conci'«rj/e<  admit  the  male  and  fcault 
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fcllowers  of  tlip  male  aiiJ  female  (lomeatiia  at  nil  hours  lo  llie  top  atory. 
Tboro  is  tlms  tonsUtiilcd  on  n  vast  B<;iile  n  pesiileiit  Hociiil  peculiuriiy  in 
Paris,  whidi  ii  a  thouiaiid  tiniea  nicrs  demomlining  than  ever  wan  in 
iu  worsl  day*  the  ceQubiiiciil '  botliy  Byateai "  of  agricultural  Scotland. 
Again,  the  common  slairs  are  ofl*n  iinventilatwi  slmft-^  conveying  im- 
puri-  air  Into  the  dilTi'renC  fluta.  VuHt  blocks  of  dwi-lliiigi  arc  often 
OompHCted  logether  with  grimy  eliafta  M  iait-TvaU  to  let  in  a  Utile  light 
and  much  foul  air.  Typhuid  fever  and  diphtheriu  nre  becoiistng  more 
and  more  endi'niic  in  P»rip — a  fKCiwhich  isHttribiitable  to  ib«  want  of 
tlicinitigh  ventilation.  Once  coniaginn  gets  into  a  block  of  crowded 
dwellinga  it  remains  tliern  in  perpetuity.  ThiH  alnte  of  mtillerB  dt-sorn'e 
CUvful  study.  From  it  let  take  warning  in  Great  BriUiln  :  )hf  in- 
CTWCd  value  of  land  la  causing  a  reckless  builJing  up  of  llie  I'pen 
■[MOM  in  front  of  and  Ix'hiud  dwtlling'i,  without  which  there  cunitor. 
liealih  in  crowded  communities.  Cesii-pcola  ure  dlBappcarmg  in  Purts; 
ihia  may  ultimately  prove advimtageouit;  but  unless  a  belter  Mipply  of 
water  lie  given  to  the  houai-s,  KcwerBbi-  belter  built,  and  cloai.-t  |iluini)"r- 
work  be  improved,  liie  new  nysteni  will  often  he  the  niediuin  ol'  the 
morbid  genti^i  of  typhoid  fever  penetrating  dwellings  which  were  quite 
tale  with  ilie  old  cess-poola. 

Mr.  Collins  tliought  diey  did  not  allow  the  excreta  to  fall  into 
tlie  sewern  in  Patis. 

Profei«or  Fleeminu  Jeskin  replied  tliat  eesH-pools  were  beina 
aboUalii'd,  and  communication  with  the  ttewcrs  etftablinhi^  ;  but  there 
WM  HU  intermediate  Hy«t<-m  by  the  we  of  tin  cans  in  the  cellars  into 
which  they  strained  a  certain  portion  of  the  tolids — possibly  not  the 
wor^t  thing  tiiat  could  be  done. 

^  Mr.  CiiLLiN's  nitked  what  eflecc  wwnge  irrigation  had  in  Puria. 
H  Sir  JiiItN  Ho-sE  CoHM.^CK  rejilied  thui  a  remurkablt  illustration  had 
VKiirred  ai  i.he  Hertford  British  fl(«pital  at  Purin.  (Several  putientn 
with  inlerniillent  ftver  suddenly  iippeured  at  the  niit-patii-nt  consulta- 
tion and  then  such  cKSen  ceased.  This  occurred  during  summer  weather, 
when  extensive  market^garilen  irrigation  with  sewage  wan  p'liTig  on  ai 
Lpvall'ii-s- Ferret,  whence  came  nil  the  cnsfa  referred  lo.  The  tact  is 
intpresting ;  it  belonged  to  a  netlea  of  aoniewhut  similar  ulasaeH  of  fncla 
which  were  well  known.  For  example,  duritig  the  construction  of  the 
line  of  Itirt.ifi cations  which  etifircle  Paris,  atid  which  involved  depp 
earth- trenching,  cosea  of  interniittent  lever  were  common  in  the  Pari- 
sian boapital.-i  after  having  been  almost  unknown  there  lor  a  long  period 
of  years.  Whtm  the  fortiliealions  were  c'impiet«d.  no  more  aiich  vaaes 
preBenled  thetnseive-t.  The  circunistiincesare  mentioned  by  Trouaseau 
in  his  Ctiiiitjiit  MeilicaU. 

Dr.  Anihiew  Buchanan  (President  of  the  Faculty  of  Edinburgh), 
who  occupied  the  chair  temporarily,  epoke  nf  the  great  inferiority  of 
ihe  hou«ea  np>w  built  for  the  poor  in  comparison  with  thiv«  now  swept 
away.  In  the  old  houses  in  (jlusgow  iho  st-iirs  went  up  our.uide  and 
there  was  thorough  ventilation,  and  no  p'aces  for  filthy  and  bad  iiir  To 
collect ;  but  the  new  houses  built  in  the  '  closeH '  were  ra  cnnstructed 
that  the  kigest  number  of  caaea  of  fever  admitted  to  the  fever  hospiuJ 
eune  irom  them. 
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Dr.  C.  R.  DiiTsnALE  (Lomlon),  who  kiH  he  mminenced  lift  usn 
engineer,  thrmght  lliere  oemld  be  few  more  important  queWions  tfaut 
tliat  of  houae-biiildiog.  pMS-^'int;  llimugh  Let^dii  the  olber  <3oy  he  «w 
huDdredfl  of  houae.i  huilt  b;ick  to  bnclt,  with  no  ponvcnience*  innit, 
iJie  inhnbitJiiits  hiividg  to  g<i  some  distance  to  lit?  closets  This  «m 
a  proof  of  the  fiecefsity  of  some  auch  Act  us  ihey  had  in  London.  Is 
thia  rea(«ct  London  wns  in  advance  o£  Edinburgh.  He  wns  cxciwl. 
ingly  ititeresled  in  thv  Society  which  Professor  Jenkin  had  «Jt- 
plnined,  e.-'pecially  in  regnrd  to  the  hounea  of  the  poorer  rliisswx.  Th« 
richer  people  conid  take  cBre  u(  th  I'm  selves.  In  London  he  wa'  phy- 
sician to  a  Hampft«ad  bi'spilal,  and  to  one  in  Whitec!uip<-h  In 
Hampstead,  where  there  were  almost  invariably  piiod  hnuses,  ihc  dmlli- 
ntlJ?  was  very  low — 1.1  per  l.OflO — whereas  in  Whitei'hiipel  ttie  di-alh- 
mte  was  in  many  parts  ns  hijzh  aa  40  per  l.lHKl.  They  requited  m 
Eiiinhurgh  some  sucli  laws  a-i  they  had  in  London,  in  order  lo  prcrent 
people  living  in  inwiluhriou.i  houses.  In  the  Cniionpite  he  wa?  mr- 
priseil  to  see  the  misery  of  wme  of  the  houscf  in  the  shims — in  London 
they  would  not  be  permitted.  The  question  of  house-building  wa* 
mainly  one  of  wi-nltli,  A  wealthy  popiiktton  was  long-livitd :  tiud  » 
poor  [jopulnlion  wub  sliorl-livt'd  The  only  thing  to  l>e  done  wm  in 
have  Biich  Aeia  as  Mr.  CollitiK  had  9]iDken  of  aa  e.xisting  in  LoDdon 
universally  in  Great  BritJiin. 

Mr.  Allen  CAiiTEit,  C.E.  (Edinhurfjh),  thought  ihat  frw  peoplftotil- 
nidc  the  prnleseiona!  circle  had  anv  knowtedue  of  what  an  art'hiCectwM 
e.ipeclol  to  know.  In  the  first  place  he  wan  expected  lo  be  eonven«n( 
with  all  that  wag  bMUlifiil  in  forni  or  colour  in  all  kinds  of  decoration ; 
be  must  be  a  thoroughly  compi'tent  aitixt;  he  must  also  be  a  lawytr 
and  know  the  law  as  between  himself  and  client  and  ctinlracinf  ;  h« 
must  also  be  a  marhematicLjm,  and  be  able  to  tell  what  wMglii  a  brsin 
will  bear  with  safety,  or  the  tliniKt  of  an  arch,  the  strength  of  «  md  n( 
iron  in  tension  or  compreasioti ;  he  must  he  'up'  in  all  kind*  of 
meftsiiremenla ;  he  miiit  lie  a  uitural  philosopher  and  an  hydraulia 
engineer,  bo  ns  to  arrange  bis  water-pipe*  and  know  tf  there  »»i 
Bulficienl  gradient  to  cjirry  ofl'  the  soil.  Resido"  thi*  he  wa*  nxpKtMi 
lo  possess  such  n  pernu;iaive  charm  aa  woulil  overcome  all  opposilion  m 
the  part  of  clients,  finimcially  or  otherwise.  They  must  make  ollo*- 
ance  for  architeWs  who  had  lo  deal  with  men  who  had  not  Mudifl 
eilher  one  thing  or  anotlier,  hut  who  insisted  on  having  wlmt  they  lie- 
eired  because  ibey  paid  for  it,  imd  the  architect  niu"t  often  cither  do 
what  he  was  desired  or  give  up  the  bu«ineiw.  Not  with  standing  all  tbw 
dilBculties  the  pruffywion  includiil  a  very  larcre  number  of  men  who 
were  thoroughly  ciimpetent  as  artist."  and  prnctical  men. 

MifB  Burton  {Eilinburjjh)  e.xpressed  herself  very  much  inlerftftl 
in  thai  jitrt  of  Mr.  Gowai)g"  Paper  about  light  and  air.  In  going  abnnt 
among  the  working  classes  she  had  noticed  the  oonlrust  l>elwe*n  lh» 
old  and  new  houses.  The  new  houses  were  by  do  means  an  impnirt- 
tnent  on  the  old  in  regard  tn  light  and  air.  She  could  sit  with  eomfDrt 
in  the  old  houses  in  the  Caiiongate,  owing  to  broken  windowi,  Dpfii 
stflireanes,  &c.,  but  in  the  new  houses  ihere  was  a  sense  of  cloiP  lir. 
The  people  ought  lo  be  educated  to  require  fresh  air,  fiir  no  Aelof 
Parliament  coald  ever  compel  people  to  open  thoir  windowL  la 
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to  MDitaiy  Tnntterfl  In  the  country  ahe  iastnriRed  A  place 
w:iter  wus  stipptieil,  lint  ahe  refused  to  have  the  pipes  laid 
de  iier  bouse,  na  thnt  would  oblige  a  uoniiectitiQ  with  foul 
dnins.  Siie  did  not  nirree  with  country  people  who  thought  tli.it  tii 
bave  water  kid  on  insi<li!  their  boiiaes  waa  an  .idvikatuge.  If  she  over 
bad  water  laid  oti  inaide  hit  house  in  the  country,  she  would  apply  to 
the  Sanitary  AasiJi^iiition  lo  look  after  it.  la  regard  to  tlie  Piiris  housea 
and  the  inhuhitants  of  the  fifth  story,  she  did  not  we  tlie  ohjaction 
which  Sir  John  CiJrma'.'k  had  Ciiken,  ua  alio  ihouffht  the  better  al:if=a  oa 
tiit^  lowi^r  floora  ouebt  to  have  some  niorul  intluenue  on  tho^e  above, 
and  therefore  -he  thought  it  better  that  the  people  ahould  be  mixed  up 
togethtr  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macapam  (Edinburgh)  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
■bout  the  filthiness  of  many  of  the  water  ctnterns  in  Edinbun^h  and 
other  places,  and  unfortunately  most  of  the  ciBlerns  were  so  pinced  that 
no  ordinary  person  culd  get  at  tiieni  unless  he  was  accusWiriiod  to 
acrobatic  fi'ata.  They  ought  to  be  placed  so  a-i  to  be  eaMily  acceiwible. 
The  suggestion  that  people  required  to  be  educated  in  sanitary  matters 
draerved  the  hiEhoai  con  si  deration.  Cletgynii'Q  might  do  gooii  by 
imprerainj!  their  congregations  with  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from 
ianttjiry  rules;  but  laymen,  thoroughly  up  in  the  siibiect,  could  [:oa- 
eibly  do  more.  Professor  Jenkiu's  Assnciution  had  done  good,  and 
no  doubt  would  continue  to  do  good  ;  but  it  was  n  question  wliether 
even  now  it  had  not  reiiched  thnt  stage  when  the  nuthoritiuB  ought 
to  lake  the  scheme  up.  At  present  the  Aswjciatiou  wiis  in  working 
ordisr  in  a  limited  area,  hut  did  not  reach  the  ma-as  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  sutiacribe  their  guineas;  and  he  thought  that 
the  sooner  it  pn,-;sed  out  of  private  handu  and  waa  incorpoi'atL-d  with 
th"  duties  of  the  official  aaniiary  olBcera,  and  supported  out  of  the 
ordinary  tasilt.inn  of  the  city,  the  better  for  all  partiea. 

Dr.  AtanEY  Husn.iNii  (Edinlmrgh)  said  both  doctorsand  architecta 
bad  great  dilficulties  lo  contend  with  It  was  impossible  in  this 
rnriable  climate  to  adopt  methods  of  ventilation  to  stiit  every  bouse. 
In  London  drain-pipes  were  often  improperly  laid.  In  one  caw  there 
was  D  leaknge  in  the  wall  n<-ar  a  kitchen  dremtr,  and  the  si'wiige  got 
amon^  the  plates.  The  fault  consinted  in  the  joint*  being  covertd 
with  ordinary  putty.  The  fact  wan  that  houses  witg  buill  in  louji 
rows  and  all  the  plumbing  let  out  to  one  man,  while  the  doors  and 
vindow-sa^hes  were  brought  from  Norway.  Often  there  wii-  no  cnn- 
nectioQ  whatever  wIiU  the  drains,  and  thus  houaea  were  at  limes  built 
with  no  sanitary  arningements  whatever.  He  also  knew  of  whole 
rows  of  bouses  built  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  where  the 
partition  walls  were  but  nine  inches  thick  from  top  to  bolloin,  and  oa 
ihfcw  the  raller  platos  were  bedded,  contrary  to  the  Me'ropoliian 
Buildings  Act.  Owing  to  this  i!oii-truction  he  knew  of  a  c;iie  where 
a  house  was  burnt  down,  due  to  a  6re  originating  next  door,  in  th« 
dfftd  of  the  night.  The  cause  of  this  faulty  construction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  liict  that  in  places  juat  outnide  the  metropolitan  area 
there  is  no  supervision  of  the  builders.  As  London  esteniis,  the  smalt 
lilLuies  and  hamleU  must  be  abdorbed  into  the  metropolilau  area. 
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The  Uev.  TitoUAS  Smith,  D.D.  (Eiliiibiirgh),  was  afraid  nrtliing 
could  be  dune  lo  improve  ihe  conditiou  of  the  vfry  poor.  TI'om 
who  lived  in  decent  homes  hnd  no  conception  of  tlie  conilition  of  the 
great  Diultitude.  If  anything  coutd  huvo  been  done  in  Edinburglt  fur 
that  cUss,  ho  wns  RUre  it  wmild  hnve  hven  done  by  Dr.  Liulojohn. 
He  despaired  of  seeing  iniprovi'iiient  eir^cted  by  lepiKlnlion.  As  looj^ 
aa  penjile  were  nliowed  to  build  th^ir  houses  one^half  higher  thso  lb4 
width  of  the  Htreet,  ihe  other  people  on  ilie  opposite  nde  of  tht-  uml 
would  be  shut  out  from  noeing  the  sun.  If  might  be  mid  a  miui 
might  do  whut  he  Uked  with  hia  own  house ;  but  lie  ouglit  not  ro 
be  able  to  build  it  itn  unlimited  height.  If  tJierR  were  a  good 
despotic  GoTprnment  it  would  My  lo  thiit  man.  '  You  sliall  not '. '  biit 
no  popular  Government  would  interlVre  with  the  rights  of  individuals. 
But  it  wsH  easy  to  s^k  quceliuna.  yet  difficult  to  unswer  liirni.  Il« 
had  seen  pei'ple  living  without  light  and  air.  and  in  a  Bl»te  which  do 
farmer  would  allow  hi*  cattle  to  live  in  As  Ui  the  remedy,  he  coald 
offer  none.  The  pulling  down  of  old  houses  and  erecting  now  one*  in 
Edinburgh  had  caused  the  reota  of  the  new  houses  to  rise,  axxi  tin 
former  occupants  of  the  old  houses,  not  beiii;;  able  to  pay  the  increucd 
rents,  wi>rQ  obliged  to  herd  together  in  lodging- hou!<es — a  hvbUbi 
which  ought  to  be  deprecated,  as  every  Ikmily  ou^hc  la  Uvu  in  llieir 
own  house. 

Mr.  IttOKS,  S.S.C.  (Ediubitrgh).  thought  Mr.  Gownna  wna  perfectly 
sound  in  recommending  that  ii  Code  of  Public  Healtii  Law  ought  to 
promulgated  by  the  Legialiiture.  It  hnd  been  said  they  never  coiiid  make 
a  n.an  healthy  by  legialution  ;  but  he  believed  they  novt^r  could  malte 
poor  people  healthy  without  legislation.  They  would  tiever  have 
beulthy  hcuies  so  long  us  tliere  was  apathy  on  ^e  purl  of  the  land- 
lorda.  If  ProffBBOr  Jenkin's  ABsociation  had  n  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  iha  better  clasa  of  houBen,  how  much  greater  Would  be  the  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  poorer  clasa  of  houses  I  The  Aanocintion  referretl 
to  had  accomplished  much  by  vnliintHry  effort;  but,  like  the  Stnte 
education,  tlie  system  of  inspection  adopteil  by  it  ought  til  be  mad* 
compulsory,  and  he  hdd  no  diuibt  the  poorer  classes  could  be  eduoElad 
in  Banitury  science,  while  landlords  might  be  compelled  to  makr  their 
hounes  b.ihitable.  A  gem  rul  Act  might  be  made  applicable  t«  (lie 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  separate  sanitary  authorities  in  Scoilanil 
should  be  uniier  the  control  of  the  IloanI  of  Supt^rviMon  or  hum 
Mmihir  central  authority.  The  medical  officc-rs  ought  to  be  appoiutrd 
by  tliat  central  authi:iri(y,  mid  be  empowered  lo  bring  before  a  pnptt 
court  imy  ufi'encea  agiiinst  ihe  liiw. 

Biiilie  Urk  (Glasgow)  thcmght  that  architects  otight  to  staij 
healthy  houses  more  than  ihey  did  at  present,  and  if  they  did  so  muy 
of  the  evils  now  complained  of  would  eenee.  Popular  lecCiirw  on 
health,  he  thought,  were  desirtiViIe.  Thi-y  were  tried  in  Gl^^ow  Lut 
winter  with  succesH.  The  more  tliey  permeu'ed  the  lower  itrata  et 
society  in  this  way  the  better  ;  and  that  brought  him  to  the  point  el 
the  desirableness  of  ti  e  school  boards  taking  up  the  question.  It  «v 
important  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  instructed  hi  tlic  Itn 
ofheaJtb,  which  were  more  important  ituiD  some  of  the  binachts  of 
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higher  eJucuiion,  He  a^eeJ  iu  the  aiiggeBtion  tli.%1  there  ought  to  ha 
«  miaiater  uf  hmUK  wuli  a  seU  in  ihn  C^ibinet.  lie  conciirrKd  ikt«>  to 
ihv  opinion  lluit  there  w&b  a  natU  of  gent^ral  biiilditig  luw«^  so  aa  to 
prcvFUt  lind  buildings  in  tbe  suburbs  oTIai-ge  lowns. 

Mins  BLTm  (Eilinburgh)  rt^uuirk^  ttiatsiie  tlioii^lit  it  would  be  poo- 
ciblc  lo  muke  Ituidlordftiiniiri'vc  i.bi^ir  houses, but  .-iltii!  did  [>i>I  »<.■(•  linw  they 
were  to  be  tudile  lo  kepp  tbi'ir  refits  diiwn.  She  n'memtierttl  n  case 
in  which  r  kuiitloi'd  had  done  some  rtpoirs  to  a  cliiauiey,  and  oa  the 
tbilowiiig  week  the  rent  vias  raised  twopence  a  week,  and  the  tflnont 
had  ao  means  of  redrew  Hnu:ies  ought  not  to  be  let  until  someone 
hail  examined  them  and  dfcliired  them  fit  for  hubitatioii.  She  had 
kdown  of  houses  being  biiilt  without  Itues.  IVtuny  persons  took  hou.-)es 
without  in<|i]irT  nnd  exaininntioii,  nnd  found  Um  late  tbut  lliey  wcr« 
not  fit  for  oceupiition,  A  prplitninnry  exuminalion  would  rprn^dy  thiie, 
She  knew  of  one  ;>eri»n  who  would  uot  tuke  h  hou^e  till  the  liorotigh 
eniiincer  hud  exiimiiuid  it,  und  it  turned  out  cliut  an  ex[>en<.lkure  of 
60/.  or  8Ul.  wus  necessary  lo  put  it  in  peoper  order.  She  coiilii  not 
agree  that  children  at  bi>iu-d  scboiiis  should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge 
of  Military  requirein^nia  Children  had  only  a  ccrtiiiii  amount  of 
■renjilh,  and  that  onyht  not  to  be  encrosdijed  upon;  anxl  it  was  oiler 
th«)!'  left  Bchool  that  (iiey  siiould  be  madt!  to  imdBraUind  wliiil  sanitary 
MTongi^tnenls  ought  to  be  ad'>|>ted  to  >'ei:ur&  heaJth. 

The  Key,  Alexahdck  VVedsteh  (Kdinliurgh)  expreKst>d  tlie  opinion 
thmt  a  gnod  deal  mi^ht  be  done  by  legialati<.>t>,  and  also,  in  other  wnya. 
In  regard  lo  Mr.  tjuwans'  allusion  as  to  whai  the  clerpy  niitfhi  do,  lie 
MBiired  the  lueeting  that  a  good  niiiny  of  the  clerjjy  had  of  late  years 
movwl  in  the  direction  of  advocating  sanitary  scicncn  not  onlv  in 
Scotland  but  io  England,  whece  the  lute  lanientod  Canon  Kingsle)' 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tliia  Mcial  movement.  He  had  hinixelf 
rar]e»voured,  by  lectiircR  on  eocular  Biibjcctti,  to  promote  the  !<ooial 
and  phytucal  well'being  of  the  people  MU<mg  whom,  he  laboured. 

Professor  Flf.iuiHi:  Jenkin,  in  reply,  said  he  fully  admitted  that 
the  Asmcialion  he  had  started  could  only  deal  witli  the  houses  of  the 
richer  cla.wa.  He  trusted  that  when  the  AssociatLon  had  siiown  what 
oiuld  be  done  by  voluntary  effort  with  thesm  houses,  municipal 
autluirities  would  step  in  and  apply  tlie  same  inspection  to  the  honsfH 
of  all.  At  pre<4ent  they  admitted  the  obligation  of  toeing  tknt  good 
house-drains  were  provided  In  thi>  first  iiislanco,  but  lliu  other  duty 
was  equally  imperative — that  of  watching  that  tliey  did  not  fall  out  of 
repair.  In  regard  to  education,  he  could  sol  believe  tliuc  oiiiuh  good 
would  come  of  attempting  lo  teach  sanitary  science  in  primary 
•choola.  Even  the  well-educatc<l  middle  classes  were  uj>t  competent 
to  deal  with  their  own  tioUFes,  but  required  to  cidl  in  xhilled  advice. 
The  («nchera  in  primary  auhoolM  nvigfat  iaipre^  on  the  children  the 
fact  that  sanitary  acience  wus  u  reality,  but  lie  agreed  witb  Mitis  BIyth 
that  lo  tench  the  children  technical  details  wait  iuipossinle.  Some 
•penkers  had  upheld  tlie  London  Sanitary  Ai-U  as  superior  to  (he 
Police  Act  now  in  force  in  Kdintmrgh,  but  he  had  bc<'o  unable  to  aee 
in  what  respect  London  was  better  off  than  Edinburgh.  The  Policu 
Aot  now  in  luroe  here  seemed  tf  him  a  very  fairly  siitisfacloiy 
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document,  and  lie  wished  to  undersiJind  more  i'l«irl_T.  frv'tn  iht 
|jiiblic  health  ponTener,  why  it  failed  lo  ensun-  iht'  pri-p^r  coa- 
Htruction  of  new  houses,  a?  was  alleged.  There  appeared  Uj  be  Mmni 
ditfioulty  in  working  tlml  Aotj  and  the  difficulty  had  Dot  been  inlly 
explained  to  ihe  Section  ;  he  tnioled  thix  would  still  be  done,  as  thii 
was  the  very  lieart  of  the  queetion  they  were  discuuing,  vie,  tiif 
objectB  of  exiatiug  kwa. 

Mr.  OoWAKfl,  in  reply,  ttaid  they  h«d  ample  powers  under  &t 
local  Act,  if  only  ibey  were  carried  out.    There  wnx  a  screw  \oaat, 
he  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  Dean  cf  Guild  Court,  hut  li<-  bcipd 
ihey  would  lie  able  to  pet.  ihnt  amended,  a<(  the  Court  hnd  the  power 
of  judging  the  eiigineETs'  repcirtnnd  might  give  it  the  go-by  altogetfaer. 
By  another  clause  the  medical  officer  of  health  could  be  twut  to  r^wit 
as  to  whether  nuy  house  wan  fit  for  occupiilii>n.    Hut  that  wait  tik« 
dhulliDg  the  dnor  afier  the  hor^e  was  nidlin,  iind  was  a  weaknem  m 
the  Act  which  he  hoped  might  he  put  right.    Hy  the  Act  the  plant  o( 
houses  and  the  droinB  were  prcKerved,  and  conki  be  iDspecUu)  in  ihft 
Deun  cfGuild  Oflice  on  jiiijTnent  of  a  fee  of  one  shilliiig;.    ITicy  faid 
power  OT«r  die  vt^ntilnlioii  of  houBi^s  and  alw  over  the  height  rf 
buildiog!<,  and  tii  regard  to  the  latter  he  wi  dld  like  to  see  (he  bright 
loitered,  ^  af  lo  give  more  light  and  air.    As  to  ihe  ri^r  of  hotUM^ 
they  hud  ample  power  lo  prevent  honnes  being  built  too  close  at 
back,  without  giving  proper  light  and  venNlalion,    There  wa«  ilta 
ample  power  to  enter  hoiises  during  construction  or  alteration;  ■»! 
inspectors  were  emi'loyed  to  see  that  the  registered  plana  were  larriad 
into  execution.    The  magistrates  had  power  to  control  tlie  placa 
where  water-clogeta  should  be  placed.     There  was  also  powrr  lo 
prevent  the  waste-pipes  of  cisterns  from  being  ctinneeled  with  iIm 
dmimigc;  and  to  compel  the  water  from  washing- bn^ ion,  Biakx,  «ub> 
tubs,  and  butlm  to  l>e  discliargeii  in  the  open  nir  belon;  being  srnl  iulo 
the  driiins.    Then,  if  the  medjcal  officer  reported  n  house  unlit  fut 
hubitftiion,  they  could  order  it  to  be  fihut  up.    Medical  practitiuiwn 
were  bound  to  give  notice  of  itifectinns  di.saiisca,  and  were  paid  a  fw  ~ 
for  doing  so,  and  as  soon  as  an  epidemic  ciise  was  reported  tbt^  renlil 
tlius  pounce  Upon  it.    Then  as  to  the  supply  ol  niilk,  they  bad  poww 
lo  Hiop  it  not  only  in  the  borough  but  ulm  out>-ide.  aad  from  any  | 
infoeled  premises  the  milk  might  eoiuo  from.    They  bad  also  ponct 
W>  prevent  the  letting  of  h"U*e»  where  tliere  had  been  infeclioui 
diseases  until  they  were  disinfected.     As  lo  internal  anangemcnli, 
they  couJd  prevent  fine  old  Holid  ho'ises  beine  cut  up  into  loo  nusj 
dwellings,  and  also  to  control  the  r|uaniity  of  cubic  8{Ntce  in  eacc  I 
apartment  in  dwellings  and  lodging- houiirH.     The  plans  exhibiltd  J 
were  not  plana  of  liuch  houses  as  he  would  design  ;  but  were  plaiu  of  M 
uctual  houses  in  lildinbut^h  which  might  be  improved  in  the  war  b«  H 
had  «hown.    In  ri'gard  to  the  education  of  archit^^cta,  what  tlin  H 
wuiiU^d  wua  that  arthitccta  should  he  placed  in  the  name  powiiim  *  H 
mediad  men— that  anyone  might  know  atonce  whelL^  they  had  b«a  ■ 
properly  educated  or  not,  H 

The  President  {Dr.  Beddoe)  observed  that  a  goo'l  deal  that  hd  H 
been  said  was  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  UiBCuaaion,  but  <">  B 
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IMVGTttieless  SO  Interesting  that  he  had  not  thought  it  desirabie  to  inter' 
fere.  The  principul  Bii^Beslion  miide  wna  that  of  Professor  Jeukin, 
vu,,  that  Eiiuh  A  eanitary  .'iR<t<icintii)ii  as  he  )iad  snix-eaHfally  origi- 
nated should  be  aljirted  elsewKi-re;  und  there  had  been  aimtber  iiug- 
ilahould  i«  made  C0Tii[ml50jy.  Thu  Sunitary  Association 
riih  nolliiiig  but  good  worda  froni  all  ;  but  to  extend 
Mnetiliil  action  iti  that  direoiion  harl  not  Itoen  altogether  ao  miieh 
in  lavoiir.  There  had  been  a  nuggoHtion  mnrle  by  Mr.  Gowans  ai  to 
'car-m:irl<iiig  '  architects;  but  there  wnild  be  considerable  dtlKciiity 
in  milking  archiieclure  a  cloBe  profeBsion — even  the  clergy  tif 
«Mai>liEhi.il  churches  could  not  always  1)0  recognised,  because  everytmi! 
coulil  «ilopt  the  title  of  ' lieverend.*  Uuicaa  they  could  Imvi'  souk; 
di^t■uclive  mark  visible  to  everybody  it  would  be  of  ao  use.  lie 
iLuitght  it  oiirioiw  thai  nothing  had  been  aaid  in  the  course  of  diB- 
cnxsioo  about  ventiUiing  skyligiitK.  It  had,  however,  been  a  very 
Tuliiabld  one,  anil  would  probably  luive  good  itaulta. 
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hat  are  the  Meant  icliich  xlioulil  lie.  adoptrd J'or  the  Pmentiim 
of  the  Pallutwu.  of  Streamx,  tcHhiiut  uniiiu:  iiitrrfcrence  iiulli 
Indiiilrial  Ojifrntioni),  iih'I  fur  the  Presrrcaliitn  tif  Pure 
Soitreet  iif  If'alir  Siipplif  f  By  f?TEVENso.s'  Macadam, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E..  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c,  Lectuter  ou  Che- 
mistry, Ediuburyh, 

THE  subject  of  tlie  PupeT  b  of  great  natjonal  iinpfjrtancc 
In  a  restricteil  view,  the  mntler  concertie  only  riparian 
pnifirietors  on  the  i>i>e  lininl,  and  manufaoturery,  Ief,*ees  of 
mines,  and  tiiwn  aiitliorities  on  the  other ;  in  other  words,  those 
wh"  suffer  directly  from  pollution,  und  those  who  directly 
pollute.  Bat  m  a  wider  view  the  matter  nfFects  the  whole 
country,  for  all  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  id  the  pre- 
servHtion  of  pure  sources  of  water  so]»p!y. 

.Since  the  AaBociittinn  last  met  in  I'Idinhurgh.  two  contrary 
forces  httve  been  at  work.  In  most  districts  much  greater  |iol- 
lution  lias  been  d;Ai?hargMl  into  our  rivei-a  and  atrcama,  whiUt 
in  comparatively  few  inatancea  attempta  have  been  made  !■> 
retuin  pollution  froni  paE^ng  into  the  stream-i.  Anyone 
qu;UDted,  however,  wiih  tlie  river  systems  as  a  whole  will 
□lit  that,  year  hy  veiir,  tliey  aj'e  sivffering  fromgrenler  pollu- 
and  thm  the  waters  are  sadly  deteriorating  in  ([imlity ;  and 
£  improvements  have  taken  place,  tlicse  have  been  carried 
I  not  voluntarily  by  the  polluters,  but  under  more  or  le."* 
mpuUory  powers  obtained  by  those  who  suffer  from  the 
'  Sec  7ruri.m/,m.»,  1876,  |i.  5B8 :  1871,  p.  675".  1S72.  p.  331. 
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{•olliili'in.  Thp  nature  of  pollution  may  be  of  diveoe  kinds. 
Tims,  i'roin  mining  pnrsiuits  we  hnvo  Icud  particliii,  in  a  fine 
state  of  (livi.*if)ii,  pnssed  awav  in  llie  water,  alfio  ocWrey  ferru- 
pinotia  dtpi'liarge?  from  pumping  waters  in  iruni*oRe  pits  and 
■draiTiiiigs  from  bingtt,  &c.  Frnm  miiniifaclBrors'  operations. 
mch  as  paper-mills,  we  have  fipenl  smln  leys,  cjient  hlewrh,  and 
'discliarge  tvaters  edritniniiif;  nni<.'li  filiroiia  matters-;  jjuratiin 
works,  (liBi'hiirgiiig  mui-h  arid  and  wiidii  turry  and  inly  i:iiitli--rH, 
and  condensing  waters;  dii^tilkries,  from  wliicli  dn-j;  ])ajM«H 
away  in  great  vohifiie  of  the  eonsistenoe  ■of  tliin  |»cM-mjup; 
woollen  mills,  which  discharge  spent  soapy  and  greasy  liijuon, 
as  well  as  spent  dye  HqnorB  and  spent  di-c  stuffs;  dyeing  and 
nalieo  printing  works,  from  whieh  flow  large  viilnines  of  iti»^Til 
dye  liquors  imd  dye  sIiiffM;  ekinncries  and  tanneries,  which 
discharge  iipeirt  lime,  tan  anil  dung  pits,  refu.*c  suwach.  hraa 
and  tan,  &c.  fjc. ;  besides  all  furnace  ashoa.  earth  fmra 
found.t,  and  other  rubhish  frora  nearly  every  mill  <^  maniirac 
tftry,  as  well  as  sewage  from  towns,  villirgcs,  and  manaion- 
hiiuses.  In  the  sn^gei^tion  and  adoption  of  mcatis  for  llic 
arrestment  of  these  inipuritiea  bwng  di*eliariw>d  into  our  river 
■courses  and  their  trihutarios.  I  have  been  called  upon  to  take 
an  active  part,  especially  during  llic  last  ten  years;  am!  io  dis- 
■cuBsing  the  means  wherdliy  such  pidlutiuii^  may  be  arrested.  I 
■will  refer  Ut  the  operations  which  have  been  auccesffullr 
carried  oat,  and  which  'have  in  inuny  instances  satisfied  all 
parties  concerned.  At  first,  let  me  say,  that  the  law  for  tho 
prevention  of  the  pfdlutionof  rivers  is  capahli:  i>f  ilealtng  with 
the  question,  prov<ided  there  were  full  and  ainj>le  iiteiuis  to  put 
■it  in  force. 

A  manufaclnrer  or  nrillnwner  Tifn  use  ihc  wirter  as  it 

passes  his  works  in  any  way  he  chooses,  provided  he  returns  it 
In  ihe  ftrenm  and  to  his  neiglrbours  below  undiminished  in 
quantity  and  iiniin|Kiircd  in  quality.  To  tarry  out  the  iKler 
of  the  law  would  scrionsly  inlei-fere  with  the  manufiM'turiiJ); 
industnes  <if  tlie  c(nmtry;  and  yet  when  wc  look  at  tJie 
results  of  the  law  as  put  in  fi>ri;e.  we  find  that  the  hanWiip 
■does  not  fall  on  the  shouUlei-s  of  the  pidlutcre.  but  on  thm* 
w'lio  suffer  from  the  pidliition.  Partly  from  a  repugnnni'c  (» 
raise  the  question,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  clear  meaiiiaji; 
of  the  law,  and  partly  from  delay  in  the  execution  of  Ibc  la", 
the  injury  to  our  streams  is  increasing  in  many  places,  and  nn 
some  of  our  finest  rivers,  where,  above  the  mills  and  twwai. 
the  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  the  bed  free  from  deposit,  id 
helow  the  works  and  (owns,  the  water  is  foul  and  turbid,  tai 
the  bed  of  ibo  sueam  is  a  reeking  mass  of  Bllhy  d«jK>&it. 
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Wc  must  consider  the  subject  from  a  broad  platform,  and  I 
"dly  say  ihat  my  experionce  is  that  the  riparian  proprietors 
proved  their  anxiety  nut  unnecessarily  to  hamper  com- 
mercial and  town  intereets,  but  have  sanctioned  a  reasonable 
compromifM-'  as  to  purity,  where  the  millowuerg  have  on  their 
part  iiirreeil  to  execute  proper  remedial  measures,  and  faithfully 
and  honestly  to  inrry  out  such.  Tlie  result  has  been  lhat 
comparatively  few  aclione  at  law  have  been  actually  brought 
to  proof  in  our  courts,  and  that  a  mutual  refereuce  to  one  or 
^wo  men  of  skill,  with  power  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
swessary  measures,  and  tji  supeivise  such,  have  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  material  pollutiou  being  discharged  into  the  neigh- 
bouring streams. 

I  have  now  to  ^ive  several  instances  of  the  means  which 
be  pursued  in  arrssting  impurities  from  manufaeturiug 
eraiiuiui  being  discharged  luto  our  streams  and  rivers, 

V, 
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t 
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I. — MiMNo  Pursuits. 


flow 


Lead  Mines  and  H'lirkini/t. 

Prom  these  large  volumi^s  of  water,  with  lead  partlcloB, 
often  diseliargt'd  into  our  streams  below,  rendering  the 
rater  poisonous,  and,  when  spates  cause  the  streams  to  over- 
low  their  hanks,  the  grass  beeomes  impregnated  with  the 
(Mtisonous  learl  particles,  and  sheeji,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
Furiously  afiected  thereby,  find  in  many  cases  death  ensues. 
Xho  simple  process  of  providiug  large  settling  ponds,  inde- 
ndeiit  of  the  stream,  has  completely  arrested  the  mischief. 


be  ( 


IronatuRe  Pit  Disi:kargeM,  and  Shale  and  Bing  Draining!. 

These  contain  large  volumes  of  acid-iron  water,  which  may 
.be  clear  or  turbid.  The  clear  di^cliargea  are  the  worst,  being 
arc  acid,  and  when  allowed  to  How  into  n  stream,  the  water 
whtck  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  an  abundant  deposit  of 
ochrey  matter  is  precipitated,  so  tijat  for  miles  below  a  rc»I 
ochrey  sediment  is  formed  in  the  stream,  rendering  the  water 

Iuntit  for  man  or  beast,  and  poisnmius  to  all  fish,  iucluding 
Irout  and  sahn<in,  and  even  killing  ulf'  ad veiitut^ius  wonns. 
Kt  times  when  the  river  course  apparently  clears  itself  in  the 
pwer  reache^^,  a  slight  fall  of  rain  or  freshet  occurring  causes 
til  the  upper  de[Misiled  pollution  to  be  swept  down,  and  thus 
ioul  the  banks  and  herbage  alongside  the  stream. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  simple,  and  consists  in  providing 
tiling  ponds,  where  by  the  addition  of  other  waters  obtainublo 
m  pits,  and  containing  more  or  less  calcareous  matter  ia 
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solution,  or  tlie  atiditifm  of  finely  pulverised  chalk,  or  p^n 
limestone,  oi"  llie  refuse  lime  sluilge  from  paper  works,  iJwim— 
pOijition  of  tlie  iron  salt  oceiira,  and,  on  eiibsc/juent  settling- 
in  tliB  piinds,  the  efHuent  bet-onies  praelically  free  from  iron^ 
and  ceases  to  be  acid.  No  doubt,  the  water  bet-omes  richer  in 
lime  salt*,  and  locrenBes  in  hardness ;  btit  it  is  rendered  incajialile 
of  inlluencing  tbe  water  of  the  stream  fur  man.  beast,  or  fi.di,  anil 
the  liver  below  assumes  its  natural  and  healthy  appearance. 

Paraffin  Oil  HurU 

The  pollution  from  paraffin  oil  works  was,  trn  years  ag*' 
one  of  the  most  gross  of  all  {mllutions.  In  fact)  tt  was  the  quin- 
tessence of  polliilionH,  and  at  first  it  appeared  to  be  the  mi»t 
hopeless  of  cure.  Tlie  streams  below  ihe  works  were  ^rotAj 
contaminated  with  tarry  and  oily  matters,  and  iMada  mil 
acid  liquors,  which  were  allowed  Ui  (wsa  into  the  ne'gbbourinjj 
rivers.  The  banks  and  herbage  were  coated  with  tarry  matlera, 
in  fact,  were  mutted  with  it.  The  bed  of  the  stream  and  the 
Btoiies  and  gravel  were  saturated  with  tarry  and  oily  substance*, 
either  direi'tly  visible  to  the  Bifflit.  and,  when  scarcely  visible, 
were  amply  revealed  under  pressure  of  the  The  watvr 

tasted  abominably,  and  tlie  cattle  refused  to  drink  it.  The 
wiiter  even  amclt  stn^ngly  of  paraflin  products  recognitsed  at  \ 
considerable  distance  from  the  river  or  stream.  All  fish  were 
killed,  and  not  even  a  living;  eel  or  worm  could  be  seen,  and 
when  a  stray  trout  IVimi  atribulary  ventured  into  the  main  stre»in 
it  became  sickly,  turned  up  and  died.  Tliese  faets  were  markedly 
observed  in  the  rivera  and  streams  west  from  Edinburgh. 

The  riparian  proprietors  called  for  the  sloppage  of  tlit 
mischief,  and  after  iireliniinury  Ekirniiahing  in  the  law  court*, 
references  and  arrangements  were  coinc  to  for  the  arrcjstuieiit 
of  the  imlliition.  At  first  a  suitable  and  complete  reniwly  wa* 
eearcely  expected.  Enormous  '(uantities  of  water  hod  to  \>r 
dealt  with.  EmcIi  work  was  discharging  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  daily  into  the  neighbouring  slreami.  and  the  persist- 
ency of  the  pollution  was  such  that  a  drop  or  two  was  visible 
to  the  eye,  and  was  also  recognised  by  taste  and  smell. 

The  ordinary  piirLfying  influence  of  water  tainted  with 
common  impuritie-s,  owing  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  sir 
dissolved  therein,  eombining  with  or  burning  np  the  impurity, 
has  little  influence  upon  paraffin  |>i~)!hiti<m  *,  but  by  the  co- 
operation of  all  parties  ineasures  were  underlakeii  which  prac- 
tically cured  the  evil.  These  remedial  measures  consisted  ID, 
first,  diverting  all  the  outside  or  natural  drainage  of  the  ground 
into  separate  ninnere  encircling  tlie  whole  work ;  second,  ibc 
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.pf»i-utiun  of  all  the  pure  comleiising  water,  wliich  coulil  be 
un  direct  into  ihe  stream  ;  third,  the  reeo|itioii  of  the  slightly 
tnpiiri'  water  inlo  a  clean  water  pmid,  from  which  tho  ivater 
coiiV'1  'le  piimpet!  iiji,  niiil  used  over  and  over  again  ;  fiiurt.ii, 
ihe  riinniiio;  of  very  foul  water  into  special  piuidB,  Iruni  which 
ticuijld  he  distributed  for  evaporaiioii  in  fiiriiaces  and  iinder- 
Wtth  fire-grates  ;  fifth,  the  DeiilraliBation,  recovery,  imd  utilisa- 
tion of  the  giida  tar  and  acid  pitch,  and  the  combustion  of 
the  fcparoted  tar  in  the  ftirnace*.    These  operations  enabled  all 
the  discharges  to  be  either  reliiined,  or  rendered  pure  enough 
lolie  discharged  direct  into  the  stream,  and  the  paraftiu  works 
hsve  in  many  cases  practically  ceased  to  pollute  streams,  and 
liiefish  have  returned  to  the  rivers  and  tributaries. 

One  essential  condition  of  all  such  friendly  arrangements 
is.  that  all  discharges  shall  flow  bv  open-nioiith  drains,  or  open 
conduits  direct  into  the  stream  in  open  daylight,  and  not  be 

ked  nndeniealh  lades,  nr  otherwise  covered  up.  t)f  course, 
andard  ul'  puritv.  or  rallier  a  standard  of  impurity,  should 
be  agreed  to,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  margin  to  work  ujwn;  and 
the  folliiwiiig  may  be  tuken  as  a  working  standard,  which  does 
not  press  heavilv  on  the  panirtin  manurucliirer,  but  at  the  same 
lime  admits  of  a  measure  of  justice  being  done  to  the  riparian 
ijirietora  situated  on  streams  of  considerable  volume  ; — - 


Im  iMPEfitAL  Gallon. 

m  snsponBion  Not  more  than  5  grttina. 

iiiy  of  waier  Ni>t  ini-i*  than  5  pr-iins  reckoned 

hs  sulphuric  anhydriiie. 

linity  of  water  Nut  mure  tlian  5  grains  reckoned 

as  caustic  soda. 

When  20  ounces  are  niaHo  up 
lo  .'iD  ounces,  wiili  ordinary 
river  or  Hpring  wuler;  or, 
^^RVben  2<<  oimcca  uro  diatilldd, 
nnd  the  fii-st  oiiiici:  \»  added 
to  SO  ounces  of  river  or  ejiring 

JPWh'-ii  2i'  ounci-s  are  rcndi^red 
ulknliiiuby  wdii,tlicn 
tlie  first  outicu  ailtled  u>  .'jU 
ouiii:es  of  river  or  spring 
water:  or, 
A.  When  20  ounces  are  ren'lered 
aeid  by  nulphuric  acid,  then 
diililW,  the  first  ounce  a-ided 
to  50  ounci?s  of  river  orsjiriiig 
water, 


shall  not  render  the  water  unpalat- 
able vt  unlit  Ibr  primary  pur^ioics 
by  man  or  bcual. 
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P'-per  Milh. 

The  diflcharges  from  paper  mills  consist  mainly  of  spent 
soila  leys,  8[)eiit  bleach,  and  engine  and  machine  water*  cog- 
taininir  much  fibroiia  rnatt'-r.     The  spent  soda  leys,  since  llie 
days  of  Esparto  fibre,  have  increased  niuch  in  polluting  [kiwm, 
and  Uiey  consist  of  a  dark  hrown -co Inured  liquor,  very  frollij  Id 
charai;ter.  even  when  largely  diluted  with  river  water,  render- 
ing the  whole  of  a  creamy  a]i])eiiranre,  and  the  froth  extending 
often  from  bank  to  bank.    The  discharge  of  this  liquor  intaa 
stream  is  now  totally  unnecessary.    The  hinlin^t,  which  are 
the  strong  caustic  soda  stdutlons  in  which  the  Esparto  has  been 
bijiled  for  hours,  mav  he  readily  evaporated,  and  the  soda  ns 
covered,  Eo  be  rccausticiscd  with  lime,  and  used  over  again.  At 
first  this  remedial  process  was  carried  out  with  great  cons  urn  ptiim 
of  fuel,  and  eight  to  ten  tons  of  coals  were  consumed  for  Cici, 
ton  of  soda  recovered  from  the  liquor,  and  at  the  best  only  one- 
half  of  the  whole  soila  was  recovered;  but  the  working  of  ihc 
process  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  till  nowmlavi 
from  1 J  to  2  tons  ol  ccniIs  are  amply  sufficient  to  recover  a  ton 
of  soda,  and  about  three-fourths,  or  75  per  ceat.|  of  the  whole 
original  soda  are  now  recovered. 

The  rc'ueilial  measures  can  go  fui  ther  than  this,  howewj 
for  after  the  Iwih'nif.t  have  been  run  off  from  the  boilers,  the 
Esparto  fibre  retains  much  soda  solution  within  the  grass,  and 
water  being  run  in  and  allowed  to  stand  constitutes  the  jfrrf 
cnoUnffK.  When  these  are  run  off,  a  second  quantity  of  washing 
water  is  run  in,  and  after  steeping  t^kes  out  more  of  the  Kxia 
liquor,  and  these  form  the  second  coolings.  If  the  latter,  or 
second  rini/ini/n.  which  are  the  least  impure,  are  then  used  for 
the  Jirst  caolhii/n  in  the  nest  set,  and  these  lor  making  the 
bodings  with  exlni  soda  in  the  succeeding  boilers,  the  same 
quantity  ol  water  will  pass  from  second  coolings  to  first  cool- 
ings, and  from  first  coolings  to  boilings,  so  that  the  final 
evaporation  of  the  ]iolliiteil  waters  is  kept  within  the  hoiindi 
which  will  practically  pay  in  the  recovered  soda.  In  the  us( 
of  straw,  rags,  jute,  &c,,  weaker  aotla  liquors  arc  produced, 
and  these  necessarily  require  more  coal  to  evaporate 
liquor  per  ton  of  the  recovered  soda ;  but  stUl  the  same  pni- 
cess  of  dovetailing  the  coolings  with  the  boilings  should  be  ns 
sorted  to. 

Wheu  the  stida-evaponition  process  is  combined  with  settliag 
[X'uds  for  other  discharge  waters,  sludj^o  drainers  for  emptyiiig 
the  pouds,  and  aeh  filters  for  the  effluents,  along  with  savc-allt 
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arresting  fibrous  matters,  the  remedial  works  will  allow  of 
e  discharges  being  reaaoiiably  pure,  which  should  How  by  an 
open-air  or  daylight  conduit  into  the  stream,  and  not  by 
hidden  pipes  or  drains.  A  st^indard  of  purity  or  impurity, 
which  can  easily  be  kept  under,  is  that  the  solid  contents  of  an 
imperial  gallon  shall  not  exceed  100  gniins  when  dried  at 
120"  C,  of  which  not  more  than  one-hail'  shjill  be  burned  or 
volatilised  on  ignition.  This  standard  is  now  probahlv  too 
hi»;h,  and  is  too  favourable  for  the  millownor,  for  there  is  no 
ditficulty  in  keeping  the  discharge  down  to  sixty  grains  in  the 
imperial  gallon,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  see  it  under  fifty  grains. 

One  of  the  most  suMossful  means  of  purifying  dtschuvges 
from  paper  mills  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  to  run  all 
the  washing,  engine,  and  machine  waters  into  a  large  trench 
(lug  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and  terminating  in  a  large  settling  pond 
also  in  gravelly  soil.  The  liijuid  subsidpn  through  the  gravelly 
soil,  leaving  the  fibrous  and  other  suspended  matters  aa  a  coat- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  a  couple  of  these  trenches 
are  worked  alternntelv,  so  aa  to  adn  it  of  one  being  under 
cleaning  and  repair  whilst  the  other  is  at  work,  the  discharges 
from  a  paper  mill  may  for  years  be  passed  into  such  trenches, 
with  the  beneficial  result  of  not  injuring  the  neighbouring 
stream  at  all. 

Yarn  Bleach  Mills 

have  practically  the  same  discharge  materials  to  work  up  as 
paper  mills.  The  liquid  in  which  the  yarn  has  been  boiled, 
and  known  as  the  '  blackboila,' should  he  evaporated,  and  the 
sntla  recovered,  whilst  settling  ponds  should  be  provided  for 
the  neutralisation  of  the  spent  bleach  and  acid,  &c. 

Dislilhriet 

discharge  large  volumes  of  dreg  of  the  consistence  of  pea-soup 
or  thin  gruel,  and  of  a  grossly  polluting  character.  An 
average  analysis  of  dreg  gives  in  the  imperial  gallon— organic 
matter,  2,476  grains;  saline  matter,  448  grains;  being  2,924 
grains  in  all.  Aa  the  organic  matter  is  of  a  putrescent  nature, 
and  is  run  off  very  hot,  it  causes  gross  pollution  of  the  stream 
rir  water,  rendering  the  whole  more  or  less  in  a  putrefactive 
condition,  similar  to  that  communicated  by  sewage.  The 
water  becomes  turbid,  and  putrefying  deposits  settle  in  the  boil 
of  the  stream,  evolving  noxious  gases  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
producing  countless  foul  growths,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
characteristic  of  sewage  polluted  waters.  The  recovery  of 
much  of  the  putrescent  organic  matter  from  the  dreg  ia  readily 
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accom|>1is]ied.    By  mere  subsidence  in  lar^  settling  pondi,  i 
tbe  thick  or  more  solid  part  separates  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  more  thm  or  liquid.    Thus  taking  (1)  the  dreg  as  run  front  ! 
the  still,  (2)  the  dreg  liquor  after  settling  for  three  days,  and  ' 
(3)  the  sediment  or  thick  from  dreg,  the  following  aiialyM 
show  how  the  thick  settles  down  and  leaves  the  thin  above  :— 


Preg  liqDor  Stdimnt 

In  inperial  gallon                 Dreg  m  ran     ftfttv  Mttlinf  or  thick 

ffom  itill.     fur  tluee  Aaiy,  fron  An^ 

Gnina.          Gniai.  Cniu. 

Organic  matter  2,47'!           794  7,206 

Saline  matter                           148           328  720 


Total  matter  in  imperial  gallon    2,924  1,122  7,926 

The  sediment  is  thick,  and  may  be  still  further  solidified  \ij 
being  placed  in  canvas  bags  and  pressed,  when  the  solid  in  a 

moift  state  can  be  handled,  and  be  used  as  a  feeding  material 
for  pigs,  milch  cows,  &c.  The  composition  of  the  solid  or 
compreMed  dreg  so  obtained  is  as  fallows: — 


Water  77*68 

Niirogenouii  organic,  albuminous,  or  flesh  producing 

matter  'J-'lb 

Non-Ditrogenou8  organic,  respiratory,  fat,  or  heat- 
producing  matter      ,       .       .       ,       ,       .  13'35 

Ash  ur  suline  mutter        ......  I'H 


lOOiH) 

Kitrogen        .       .       .       .       .       ,       ,       .  1'16 


The  value  of  this  material  for  feeding  purposes  is  1/.  per 

ton. 

The  lifjiiid  part  of  the  dreg  may  be  employed  in  irrigation, 
or  purified  by  filtration  through  a  gravelly  soil.  Of  course,  if 
tbe  distillery  bo  near  tlte  sea,  the  easiest  method  vS  disposing 
of  all  tbe  rel'use  is  to  run  it  direct  to  the  sea. 

Skinneries  and  Tamteries. 

Those  works  are  ver>-  polluting,  and  the  discharges  art 
very  foul.  The  contents  of  spent  lime  vats,  spent  dung  vits, 
and  spent  tan  vals,  as  well  as  the  sulids,  are  generally  thrown 
into  the  Rtream.  The  remedial  measures  consist  in  allowing 
all  the  disrliiiffjes  to  settle,  using  the  more  solid  [tortion  id 
manure,  and  puiifyiug  the  effluent  by  irrigation  and  filtralion 
through  a  gravelly  snil.  At  the  present  time  the  influence  of 
many  tanneries  and  skinnerics  upon  the  purity  of  neighbonriDj; 
streams  is  very  great. 
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G'i»  Liijuor  lif/ute 

a  dark  pnrtfir- coloured  Iu|iiiii.  with  a  pcreisteiit  odtnir  of 
r^iilic  Bi'id  anil  tar  bases.  The  only  available  meani  of 
laliTig  with  this  diseliarge  is  by  evaporation,  or  by  tiltration 
iroiigh  gravelly  soil, 

i&ve  discharges  of  encnt  eoapy  and  greasy  liquids,  spent  dye 
.iquors,  and  spent  dye  stuHk.  Tlit."  Bpi-nt  8i>apy  and  ijreasy 
iitjuidg  are  often  treated  with  ai  ids  to  separate  oily  Fiiiitlers, 
md  in  no  case  need  they  be  sent  into  the  atroani.  The  dig- 
■Jiargcs  should  be  recciveil  in  a  box,  nentrali^ted  by  snlphuric 
cid,  which  pombinea  with  the  noda  and  liberates  the  fatty 
dda,  which  riae  to  the  suil'ace  and  iniiy  be  removed  and 
urlfied.  The  liquid  below,  containing  sulphate  of  Hoda  and 
jme  impurilies,  may  tbcii  be  run  into  setilirig  ponds  with 
Iters,  and  the  effluent  will  be  pure  enough  for  discharging 
ito  a  stream.  The  spent  dye  liquors  ought  not  to  be  pafieed 
llo  the  lades  or  etreauiu,  where  they  eonlaniiuatc  many  times 
itar  own  volume  of  water,  and  render  it  very  difficnlt  to 
tparate  or  treat  them  afterwards ;  but  the  contents  oC  the  dye 
>M  should  be  cvaporaleil  in  the  same  way  as  the  suda  liquor 
1  paiier  mills,  or  the  dirty  water  in  paraffin  works.  There 
OuM  thns  be  retained  the  grosser  part  of  the  pollution  from 
oollcn  mills,  including  jxiisonons  aalta,  such  as  nrscnic  and 
sad.  All  the  washing  waters,  druinings  ftum  greajie  vata,  Sk;., 
lould  be  allowed  to  flow  into  settling  ponds  with  filters,  or 
Ito  trenches  with  gravelly  soil.  There  may  he  a  biiulnince 
1  carrying  out  these  measures  where  the  njilla  are  congregated 
ipether.  and  the  space  i»  limited  ;  but  coinlniiation  will  i.'fli^ct 
ic  purpose  by  carrying  out  a  joint  scheme  of  purilicatioD 
orks.  It  is  manife.st  that  the  direct  discharge  of  im|>nre 
atere  into  lades  an*!  streams  renders  it  imjiossible  to  deal  with 
je  water  practically  alVerwarda,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
ischarge.i  of  mill  rcfuNO  liquids  into  the  i^cwers  of  u  town 
L'ndcr  it  ilifhcult  to  manipulate  wilii  such,  eitlmr  for  mill  dls- 
hargcs  or  for  town  sewage.  The  ultimate  Row  of  water  into 
le  stream  must  also  be  by  an  open-air  or  daylight  conduit, 
ad  ao  pipes  should  be  passed  into  lades  or  streams.  The 
uality  of  the  ultimate  discharge  or  efHuent  mav  be  iDUtually 

teed  upon  under  a  standard  of  purity  or  impurity, 
f  Dytint}  and  Calico  Prinling  IVorkx. 

The  remedial  measured  referring  to  woollen  mills  have  been 
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eucces^tfiilly  emplojed  in  dyeinfi  and  calico  printing  worlcj^ 
and  Lave  materially  Iet;aeued  the  imUution. 

Town  b'ewage.  i 

Time  will  scarcely  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  full  con- 
Rideratinn  iif  tliig  depurtnient  of  the  subject,  and,  heaides,  it  will 
liesjieciully  referred  to  in  the  Papers  to  follow.  Dut  as  »  genmt 

Erinci[ile  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  sewage  should  be  trealnl 
y  itself  separated  from  mill  waters,  which  tend  b>  dilute  the] 
sewage  to  a  slill  greater  extent  than  when  taken  by  itself.  The 
locality  must  dctennine  the  details  of  the  procesi*  to  be  followed, 
but  the  slow  passage  of  the  sewage  throui;h  large  settling  pondi 
or  tanks,  the  em|)lojmentof  lime,  and  furthersetlliiigand  rough 
filtration,  or  the  addition  of  aluminous  cake.  lime,  &c,,  with 
subsequent  filtration  and  irrigation,  where  the  soil  admits 
such,  take  the  sting  out  of  sewage  pollution.  Our  stre" 
are  not  so  much  injured  by  the  liquid  part  of  sewage  as  by  ihfl 
solid  or  t^uspended  matter  which  deposits  in  hollows,  and  lies 
there  festering  and  putrefying,  and  evolving  noxious  gase«, 
which  even  in  summer  heat  flout  up  the  d  ceo  missing  filtb  as  a 
ecum  to  the  surface,  whilst,  whenever  any  slight  rise  or  fresKet 
takes  plac^  in  the  stream,  the  water  carries  on  the  deposited 
and  putrescent  filtb,  poisoning  the  fisb,  &c.,  and  readeriug  the 
water  doubly  impure  and  unwholesome. 

The  <)uestion  under  consideration  mar  also  include  a  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  the  law,  or  the  powers  piveo  hy 
mutual  agreement  and  reference  between  (larties.  Remedial 
measures,  when  once  constructed,  ought  to  be  maintaioed,  and 
such  is  seldom  done  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  con- 
tinued inspection.    Workmen  get  negligent,  and  foremen  do 
so  likewise,  and  managers  and  proprietors  neglect  or  forget  to 
supervise  the  remedial  works.     The  result  in  many  cases  ti 
that  the  measures  fall  into  disuse  ;  but  where  an  inspection  ii 
carried  on,  even  at  long  but  uncertain  intervals,  the  remcdlll 
works  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  sutficient  order.    What  is  thus 
done  by  private  arrangement  between  millowners  and  riparian 
pro])riel<u*s  might  be  still  better  done  by  Government  in- 
spectors appointed  under  the  Pollution  Act  specially  to  laka 
charge  of  rivers.     I  am  well  aware  that  Dr.  Angus  Smilb, 
amidst  his  active  duties  as  inspector  under  the  Alkali  ,4rt, 
is  also  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  Rivers  PoDution 
Act  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  consider  the  granting  of  certificates 
onder  the  Act;  but  inspectors  should  have  power  to  originate 
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pTooc'liire,  and  of  lakiog  effective  measures  for  the  prevention 
iitOie  pollution  of  our  strenms  and  rivers,  with  power  to  enter 
my  mill  or  work  by  day  or  night,  and  take  Eamgilcs  of  all  dis- 
charges, at  tlie  same  time  giving  notice  of  the  visit  of  iDsptc- 
'  tion,  so  that  duplicate  samples  may  he  taken. 

I 

Lieut.-Creneral  Sir  James  Alexander.  C.B.,  F.R.S.E., 
read  n  short  Paper  '  On  the  Preservation  of  Fisli,  and  the  Prc- 
ipntion  of  the  Pollution  of  Scoteli  Rivers,'  in  whieli  he  explained 
rhai  rhe  Anti-Pollution  of  Rivers  Association,  of  whieh  he  was 
[irpfident.  hoped  to  take  the  owners  of  puljlie  woi  ks  alonj;  with 
them,  and  to  convinee  them  that  their  interests  would  not  suffer 
if  they  did  their  best  to  prevent  the  pfillution  of  our  once  fish- 
produeing  rivers.     Thev  should  make  every  allowance  for 
gentlemen   who  bad  .succeeded   to   works,  who  chould  be 
allowed  ample  lime  to  apply  mean*  for  the  removal  of  the  pol- 
lution.   But  no  new  works  should  be  opened  without  every 
means  being  adopted  to  prevent  tlieir  polluting  the  water  of  our 
ftreama.    Some  of  the  small  towns,  as  Dollar  and  Alva,  were 
showing  a  good  example  in  adopting  means  for  uoing  away  with 
town  pollution. 

A  Paper  on  the  same  subject  was  also  read  by  Major- 
Genebal  Scott,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  who  referred  to  a  Paper  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Glasf;ow  Mectinfi  in  1874,'  in  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  useless  to  aim,  in  the  firiil 
instance,  at  any  very  high  standard  of  purity  ;  that  all  that  the 
country  was  ripe  for  was  an  enactmt  nt  that,  on  and  after  a 
given  date,  it  should  be  illegal  to  cast  any  sidid  matters  from 
sewage  into  rivers ;  that  all  the  evidence  available  on  this  sub- 
ject went  to  prove  that  no  general  system  of  sewage-farming 
could  be  enforced  throughout  the  country  ;  and  that,  by  the 
simple  retention  of  the  grosser  solid  matters  of  sewage,  the 
chief  cause  of  nuisance  arising  from  its  discharge  into  streams 
would  be  avoided.  Six  years  have  since  then  elapsed,  but 
lilile  progress  has  been  effected  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  opinion 
which  still  appeared  to  exist,  town  authorities  might  well  ex- 
claim, Insanitiis  iiwinitatutii,  omnia  iimauitiis.  Now  again 
the  Council  was  inviting  communications  upoa  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  General  Scott  could  not  forbear  to  again  urge  the 
opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed,  and  to  declare  thiit  nothing 
would  be  done  unless  some  definite  and  moderate  standard  were 
prescribed ;  and  he  would  make  it  imperative  upon  towns  to 
provide  tanks  in  which  all  sewage  should  be  clanged  by  simple 

'  Stt  TrauMctiaiu,  1871.  p.  61i. 
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subsiilencG  before  it  was  cast  into  tlie  river.    He  was  the  more 
impelled  to  make  tbi^  i^ii^i^eslKiu,  because  \w.  haJ  come  to  iIif 
(.'unclusion  that,  if'  the  uiiulyses  of  the  moet  eminent  lifiujE 
chemists  were  to  be  relted  upon,  tlie  matters  oblained  froDi 
water-carried  sewage  by  eimple  subsidence,  ami  unmixed  witli 
bulky  precipitftnta,  conld  readily  be  converted  into  a  portabl* 
manure  of  gn.'at  viilne  to  the  fanner.     From  numerous  pariJ 
graphs,  quoted  from  the  various  reports  of  tlie  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  Gencrnl  Scott  showed  that  in  the  pullutiiin» 
arising  from  woollen  and  dye  works,  paper  mills,  miiiei,  (xrf- 
lieries,  china  clay  works,  and  coiil  washing,  the  mere  fact  «/ 
impounding  the  li(|uid  refuse  products  in  tanks  for  a  Aiiaoeofa 
few  hours  was  siitfiolent  to  effect  a  marked  degree  of  iiiipnnp- 
meiit  in  the  effliient.    Indeed,  in  some  cases,  after  this  »inple 
treatment  the  clarified  water  was  found  to  be  even  nior«  pure 
than  the  river  water  previous  to  its  nse  fur  such  iudualri«l  pu^ 
poses ;  the  general  result  leading  him  to  ex|ires8  ui  opiniofl 
that  there  was  no  manufacture  njmn  which  ilie  prnvimn  1/ 
tanks  for  simple  subsidence  of  the  waste  liquors  would  pmi 
harshly,  and  that  la  the  case  of  mining  o|ierali(>na  this  modet^ 
treatment  would  in  most  casen  suffice. 

Nearly  everyune  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  seiri^ 
sludge  was  a  perfectly  worthless  and  unmanageable  comnioditr, 
which  would  not  even  pay  the  cost  of  cartinjj  to  the  fanner. 
Such,  he  stated,  was,  however,  quite  a  mistake;  aiid  (leneral 
Scott  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  very  easy  to  obtain  sluiljte 
in  which  the  organic  was  to  the  mineral  matter  or  detritus  u2 
to  1  ;  and  that  of  these  GG  jiarts  per  cent,  of  orj;anic  matter,  U 
a  very  low  estimate,  l-2Uth  was  nitrogen,  l-25lb  phosphoric 
acid,  and  1-oGth  potash. 

In  order  to  deodorise  and  prepare  this  sludge  for  the  farmer. 
General  Scott  proposed  to  treat  it  with  lime  and  superphudjiiiiilt 
By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  dejirive  it  entiri'ly  of  it* 
noxious  smell ;  to  render  it  cap.ible  of  being  readily  dried, 
owinw  to  the  destructiou  of  its  slimy,  glutinous  nHlurc,  kIiIcIi 
had  hitherto  proved  a  barrier  to  its  use;  and  to  briiijc  up  tlie 
ratios  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  proportion  wliitb 
Dr.  Voetckcr  had  laid  down  od  being  the  best  for  a  uioriurc  ftir 
general  purposes. 

He  wished  also  to  point  out  in  connection  with  t)iis  qu»- 
tion,  that  in  towns  such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glaagnw,  where 
fcccal  matters  were  collected  in  tubs  or  pails,  a  manure  of  a 
much  richer  character  could  be  obtained  for  mixing  with  the 
sludge  manure,  and  thus  a  compound  of  far  higher  vwue  could 
be  prepared. 


DtBcutsion. 
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lo eoncIiiBion.  General  Scott  desired  lo  remind  them  tliat 
the  campuUory  adoption  of  t be  plan  of  detaining  tiiG  subsidence 
natters  in  tanks  need  not  in  any  way  prevent  towns  I'roni 
having  recourse  to  any  more  perfect  methods  of  purification, 
nor  would  it  interfere  with  existing  laws  for  the  protection  uf 
Btreanis.  It  would,  in  fact,  serve  as  an  introduction  to  any  im- 
proved process.  Such  le^rislation,  moreover,  would  huve  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  applied,  and  wouhl  thus,  perhaps, 
hear  some  fruits,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  permissive 
measures  now  in  force,  which  had  vii  tually  proved  a  tot;il  failure 
in  dealing  with  the  evils  arising  from  the  serious  and  increa.sing 
{tullution  of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Mr.  John  Hansen,  Wakefield,  who  also  contributed  a 
Paper,  discussed  in  the  first  instance  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  three  methods  available  for  sewage  purification — namely, 
irrigation,  downwanl  intermittent  filtration,  and  precipitation, 
The  first  two  methods,  he  said,  were  insufficient  and  incftcctual, 
■nd  required  too  much  land  for  their  working.  The  third  re- 
quired comparatively  little  land,  and  examples  of  the  successful 
working  of  it,  by  means  of  tanks  pro])t'rIy  arranged,  were  be- 
oomuig  numerous  in  England.  It  gave  them  a  permanent  and 
cheap  nielhi>d  of  sewage  purificatiou,  and  one  which  could  be 
worked  efticicntly  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  inclement  the 
season,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  two  systeraB. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  was,  he  thought,  inethcient  to 
secure  general  jmrification  in  the  public  interests,  as  the  law 
c<)uld  not  be  properly  carried  out  on  private  initiative.  He 
nrged  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have  the 
power  to  compel  within  a  given  time  all  pollution  to  cease,  and, 
where  parties  neglected  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  do  it  for  them,  and  charge  the  offenders 
with  the  espensc.  The  third  eysiem  of  purification  was,  he 
Bubmitted.  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of  such  a  large 
town  as  Glasgow,  for  the  purification  of  whose  sewage  only 
twenty  acres  of  land  would  he  required,  with  the  requisite 
tanks.  His  exnem'nce  was  that  black  ash  and  lime  were  the 
best  puritiers  oi^foul  water. 

DlSCU&SIOtt. 

Sir  RoBKRT  CiiRiSTisos,  Bart.,  M.D..  in  opening  the  discn<(STon 
did: — Tliore  are  iwu  distinct  de|iarDruenU  of  ilie  impiiry — [Mjlliiiion 
by  scwer.ige  and  polluiioa  by  macmf^uMurea.  1  tiliull  cunliiie  my  iitten- 
lioa  cliielly  lo  the  latter  aubject,  bec.iiise  I  have  bad  Triore  ex[ierii'nre 
with  river  pollution  ihan  with  sewerage.  Peril 
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why  1  sppenf  to  open  tliP  discussinn  on  thia  imporlatit  rgaeatioii. 
the  first  yeara  ol'iny  [irofeBskmal  life  I  wa-  pnifogsor  of  mediCHl  j 
prudence,  and  was  much  concerned  wilh  ijUL-elkms  of  river  pollnlinn, 
I  mnv  tidd  also  thai  duiing  tlial  period  of  my  life  I  wa*  triuch  in  cho 
socitty  of  lawverB,  and  wus  tlins  enaliled  lo  knew  what  were  their 
views  on  this  matter.    I  may  tell  you  that  at  this  period  {now  fifty 
yenra  ago)  the  ojtiniiFii  of  most  eminent  lawyer*  ai  the  \aiT — (wt«s1 
whom  afterwards  liecanie  ornaments  of  ihe  bench  — was  that  IK)  argu- 
ment WH9  to  be  listened  to  thai  tended  to  throw  r-hstnictiot)  in  the  way 
of  nianiifnctures — in  short,  they  scouted  al)  ideji  of  the  kind ;  bat  I  uo 
glnd  to  sHy  thai  our  lawvera,  from  the  hencli  doivnwnnJ,  are  niitHtd 
of  tlie  uecenaity  of  improving  our  riveri'.    tSonie  late  deci^ioas  of  onf 
Snpreme  Court  of  Law  have  been  very  clenr  in  tlie  matter.  T!ipi» 
are  two  greiil  jioints  relating  lo  this,  namely,  the  law  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  requisite  iiieanuves  for  carrying  it  out.  No  one  wuo  I™1m 
at  tJie  last  Kiver  Pollution  Act  cnn  fnil  to  see  that  the  Uw  mntil  he  in 
many  respects  inoperative.      Wli«l  i^  the  rause  of  ihM  I  do  not  pn- 
tend  exactly  to  say,  Imt  no  one  well  iicqnainted  willi  tlie  naliir  ■ 
pollutiona,  and  the  meaaiires  to  be  adopted  lor  preventing  then.  ■ 
help  coming  to  the  conviction  that  the  Act  boars  mrongly  llie  iniprcj- 
eion  of  manufacturing  by  the  maDufactiirerB.    The  Act  commeoca 
with  an  excellent  deciaration  that  fnillution  iiiust  be  prevenieJ, 
with  some  good  mtasures  for  ita  prevention.    But  there  follow  v  noda 
saving  clauses,  put  in  under  amendments  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
that  the  Act  has  been  made  in  a  great  measure  inoperative.    Tbn  i>> 
matter  which  should  be  particularly  pointed  out  to  this  .^ssocialioti,  ■ 
that  they  may  influence  eflbrts  to  get  tlipse  mialakea  corrected;  l(« 
certiiinly  they  are  mistakes.    Fer  eMmpie,  we  find  in  speaking  <ifll» 
pollution  cauneii  by  mines,  the  Act  «iys  that  polluiion  is  not  lo  U 
caused  by  any  '  p>isoTioufl,  noxicms,  or  jiolluting  solid  or  liquid  nialtif.' 
priiceeding  from  any  mine;  yet  water  lu  the  same  condition  in  wLtti 
it  has  been  drained  or  raised  from  suoh  mine  may  be  pnseed  into  ili» 
river.    Now  lhat  la  absolutely  ridiculous,  because  Dr.  Stevenwn  M»t- 
adam  correctly  tells  you  that  pollution  ia  apt  to  be  cauiM^d  by  valtt 
containing  sulphate  of  iron  witli  excess  of  acid ;  yet,  if  lhat  is  brouchl 
out  of  the  mine,  accordinf!  to  this  clause,  the  miner  is  entitled  lo  tltM 
it  into  the  river,  because  he  brings  it  out  from  the  mine  in  ibe  wat 
Btatc  in  wViioh  it  eiitera  ihe  water.    Permitting  such  an  excepticn  il 
therefore  absolutely  ridiculoiia.   Then  we  6nd  afterwards  some  MD^nW 
inter  pre  Ution  of  words.    The  Act  declares  that  nothing  iatobepn 
into  the  river  which  is  '  poiHonoun,  t<oxioua,  or  poliiiiing,'    It  ib«n  rn- 
ceeds  to  define  various  word.i,  and  among  the  rest  the  word  '  pollntin;' 
We  expect  lo  have  a  piaitive  definition  of  the  word  '  polluting,"  but  it 
ia  a  negiitive  one  for  behool  of  raaniil'acturers.    Polliitinn  shall  nit  in 
elude  cases  of  discolouration.     I  should  like  lo  know  what  dincolniir-' 
ation  is  innoxious.    The  object  should  be  lo  preserve  the  cleanlint*:'  el 
water,  for  washing  among  other  purposes;  but  how  can  di?>colnutTtl; 
water  ever  be  aj'plied  to  ."ucii  a  purpose  7    In  anoilier  plaoi  the  wnrdt 
'  solid  matter  '  are  also  favoured  with  a  nea.itire  definition.     It  ii  *aiJ 
that '  solid  matter '  aball  not  include  partides  of  matter  ia  hub 
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WTiy,  this  is  the  wornt  of  all  poaubk  poHulionBl  Itonglit  to 
;il  wliat  '  aatpensii)!! '  lueuns,  bcutusc  it'  aoj'OQe  looks  at  gome 
Ee  outleU  tlicy  will  see  very  gross  inaliers  iudeol  fluaticg  upon 
fcce,  or  taiiiMing  tbroagh  it,  U  iliHt  suapenaion  or  not?  Sup- 
the  word  '  sur'penainn  '  were  dofined  to  be  tliut  the  article  is 
Jed  in  n  slate  of  fine  divisiou,  would  thnt  be  a  reaaonalile  excep~ 
niuke?  Cnn  any  Binn  of  common  sense  ^ay  liial  it  in  a  proper 
DO  ;  because  miiltLTs  in  (tae  aiiapennion  once  admitted  into  li 
■re  among  the  very  worst  partii'les  with  wliicli  we  liiive  to  deal, 
ire  VRrioiia  other  matlcra  in  tliin  Act  which  I  think  .-ihould  be 
iked  to  wild  care,  but  iherc  in  one  pariiculnrly  to  which  1  muat 
In  the  early  piri  of  the  Act  there  seenis  to  be  no  exception  in 
of  any  miinuUclures.  But  there  is  afterward"  an  exception  in 
cf  those  who  may  have  acquired  a  right  by  preecripljon ;  that 
man  h^ft  been  in  the  hahit  of  piiiluting  the  water  far  forty  years 
go  ou  polluting  it  for  ever.  There  is  apparently  no  exceptiiiu 
■Ah  favour  at  lir.sc,  but  then  comes  a  saving  clause  that  the 
HKb  by  this  Act  tihall  not  be  deemed  to  prejudice  or  alfect  any 
r  powers  in  existence,  or  vested  in  any  person  or  persons  by 
Pailiiimeut,  law,  or  cu-loui.  Now,  1  believe  thia  was  introduced 
irst  inaiance  in  order  lo  counteract  an  attempt  to  deprive  ripa- 
oprietors  of  the  rights  they  than  pi'.^aesscd,  and  siiU  posseaa 
he  common  law  of  the  country,  to  prevent  pollution.  But  I 
nd  that  if  this  aeclion  of  the  Act  preserrea  the  interests  of 
proprietors,  it  must  be  lield  to  pre.tt-rve  ulsn  righto  on  the  other 
fit  was  previously  a  right  ou  the  pnrt  of  tlie  nianufiictuters  to 
in  piTpetuity  any  stream  by  Ibrty  years'  prescription,  then  it 
me  his  right  is  hero  saved.  But  certainly  I  see  no  reason 
who  has  bc'jn  ninkiiig  a  fortune  by  polluting  the  water 
iWB  ou  to  his  neighbour— if  that  has  been  done  for  forty  years 
111  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  very  fact  that 
allowed  thia  privilege  for  so  long  a  period  is  rather 
my  mind,  why  be  siiould  no  longer  retAin  It.  The^e 
le  matter*  regarding  the  law  which  I  think  rei)uire  to  be  looked 
inyone  looking  at  it  will  see  also  that  iho  mode  of  procedure  is 
deal  too  clumsy.  In  a  case  where  there  ia  obviwis  pollution, 
de  uf  procedure  is  such  iis  to  give  Lo  the  maiiufiicturer  an  enor- 
iTUitage.  Not  only  may  he  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts,  but 
also  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  l^ondoo,  who, 
Act,  have  pC'wer  to  stop  any  prosecution.  I  t!iiiik  that  is  n  great 
I  much.  Now  I  come  to  the  im-ans  hy  which  pollution  m:iy  ba 
ed.  As  regards  that  matter  I  shall  be  brief,  and  merely  (■talc 
poaitioD  on  which  I  think  the  Government  of  the  country  may 
roceed.  From  an  early  period  I  have  seen  miuiy  of  these  manu- 
£  nuisances,  and  have  found  that  they  could  be  all  reduced,  or 
er  prevented  by  proper  means.  Alt  thi.ise  nianufitcturing  [lollu- 
lat  have  come  under  tny  ohseryaiioa  miglii  be  preveniwl  by 
g  one  general  principle;  anil  up  lolhe  preHeat  lime  1  have  seen 
>n  for  departing  from  it.  If  the  manufacturer  would  lake  nd- 
I  of  the  racnns  at  hand,  and  would  give  to  the  prevetitiim  of 
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nuiBancea  a  little  of  tte  ingenuity  previounly  expenilei]  on  eittCTuItin 
his  works,  he  wnnlii  very  goon  put  »n  end  to  it,  or  redut-e  it  w  sib  ic  Im 
immaterial.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Snnitary  Cf)mnii*aoii  with 
llifi  present  Li>rd  Norton— then  Sir  Charles  Adderley — a,i  clmirman.  I 
was,  [hough  n  uieTiilipr,  suhjected  to  examination,  and  1  stJiteJ  ihi" 
proposition,  wliicli  cominended  itself  (o  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  and  I 
find  that  it  huR  been  gradnally  gsinlng  the  atwent  of  the  country.  I 
still  hope  to  Bee  it  adopted  by  manufnclurerg,  atjd  niiicb  sdvantag? 
flow  from  it.  Dr.  Stevenson  Mncadam,  in  hie  escellent  observationii  ob 
this  lubject.  han  told  you  that  two  miinufaclonefl  are.  in  his  opinioe, 
especially  called  on  lo  correct  polhition— pnjier  works  and  oil  work). 
Now  I  long  had  grert  ilitlieuliy  with  regard  to  this,  especially  in  ton- 
neution  with  tlie  purification  oE  oil  works.  But  I  ran  confirm  ererr- 
thing  which  haa  been  ho  well  told  you  by  Dr.  Stevenson  MiuWatn,  In 
the  ptirificntion  of  oil  works  I  bud  a  particiilur  inlereat  becatw  I  wui 
BharoholJer  in  e.xlennive  wtirks  of  that  kind.  A  gentlemnn  connecloj 
with  the  worki  coino  to  me  nnil  told  me  of  the  great  diffimillr  in 
which  they  were  placed.  I  Bitppo*e  I  was  expected  to  be  willitia  tu  (w 
H  witaeas  in  tlieir  favour,  but  I  told  him  their  works  were  n  nuisuoe 
atid  n  most  injuriouH  one;  that  1  had  myself  seen  tb«  iajury  dune  (u 
the  River  Almond — -lifteen  or  twenty  miles  heyond  the  worki;  tliiltl 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  they  were  to  di.^pnte  the  nuisance ; 
that  they  ought  agree  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  proper  inea<air«a  of 
purification.  Well,  this  was  done,  and  accordingly  Profi-asfr  Oam 
Brown,  a  cliemisti  and  Mr.  George  Itohertnn,  an  eu;."inoi»r.  wm 
appointed  by  the  C"Url  of  Semion  lo  examine  the  works,  anil  nl^ijM 
the  proper  arrnngementa.  The  result  was  thRt  i.he  purifiL'alion  has  bM 
completed.  Every  fish  in  it  hjid  been  destroyed.  No  fish  were  mob  i 
except  in  the  tribiitnries  which  the  pollntii.m  could  not  rench.  Bnt 
within  a  yeir  after  the  purlfictition  was  accoraplishod  I  saw  trout  I»kcii 
out  of  the  stream  in  considerable  oiimhers,  and  that  has  gono  on  ctw 
since.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  the  polhilion  was  imppo*el  10 
be  incorrigible,  and  at  the  very  fir."rt  altempt  to  correct  it.  it  wai  pifl 
azi  end  lo.  Dealing  with  the  p,i per- makers  bii.i  also  been  a  very  pai 
dilBculty,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  here  that  on  the  part  of  the  luanii' 
facturers  generally  there  has  been  a  great  dml  of  vis  irmrtiit.  I  h»i 
occasion  to  examine  the  great  paper  works  upon  the  Esk.  aliout  fonj 
ywira  ago.  I  mentioned  at  (he  iime  that  I  had  seen  works  in  For&rJirn 
where  great  advantage  was  cainod  by  burning  the  alkaline  ley  and  r»- 
covering  the  soda ;  and  the  manu&cturer  tjitd  me  at  tliat  timn  he  Innni!, 
by  thus  milking  use  of  what  wiw  previously  w;ist«,  he  was  subject  to 
no  esjionae.  But  Iweniy-liveyeard  aticrwurds.  when  Ivi'iiieil  ihepupcr 
wiirks  again.  I  found  tli.it  nolliing  had  been  done  with  the  waste  alki- 
line  ley.  and  that  after  the  boiling  of  tJie  rags  the  liquor  was  let  into  the 
water  below.  When  t  got,  however,  to  <me  of  the  lower  works  on  iht 
river,  I  found  the  waale  alkaline  laj-  there  undergoing  burning,  and  the 
carbonate  ol  afida  waa  recovered.  This  pnicess  wns  going  on  under  i 
[•alent  by  a  process  subalantially  the  same  aa  I  liad  Bern  follone'!  in 
Porfarsliire  twenty-five  years  before  ;  and  the  paper  mannfatturer  tiild 
me  tbal  it  wna  tlie  first  year  that  patent  wtks  put  iiito  action  hia, 
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uid  that  he  expected  to  mnlce  inllie  course  of  the  year  again  of  seTemI 
hundred  pounds.  There  ia  slill  something  more  to  be  done,  however, 
hy  the  [mper-mnkeri,  hecuuse  tlio  purificntiuo  is  not  yd  \ty  any  roeana 
cnmplcte.  A  part  of  their  alkuHne  washings  still  runa  into  the  river, 
«nd  nls)  thi:  wualiingii  of  the  cliloride  of  lime  proceaa.  Now  we 
ovme  to  u  j<oiiit  whicli  ull  munufHClurerH  who  use  water  should  never 
lose  siglit  of.  Thu  practice  at  puper  works  nnd  some  othera  to  work 
with  a.  continuous  run.  of  wiUer  for  purili cation.  In  tliiU  way  an 
eu'-irmous  (jiiantity  of  water  is  required,  so  ihiit  it  wua  almost  impos- 
siblf  to  mnke  the  purification  complete.  I  was  us-siired  thiit  it  required 
Dine  hundred  pounils  of  waltr  to  make  a  piund  of  [laper ;  so  that  you 
can  eoitily  see  how  iniptisaible  it  la  thut  purilication  should  be  accom- 
piie^hed  in  that  caae.  1  loiind  that  moniifaclurtrrs  were  all  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  methiid  of  the  fractioniil  uec  of  water,  and  with  the 
process  kuown  in  8cieuti£c  chemistry  by  tlie  nauie  of  displscemeat. 
If  tliey  wi-re  to  udopl  this  meliiod,  tliey  would  find  a  small  quantity  of 
wal«r  would  answer  theic  purpose.  1  mention  this  because  tliere  is  no 
worse  case  to  manage  than  that  of  the  paper-makers.  Well,  1  found 
that  on  a  smoJI  scale,  with  only  thirtRen  piirta  of  water,  by  the  displace- 
ment process  I  couM  render  the  paper  mash  so  bright  and  pure  that 
nollkiug  subsequently  done  in  the  way  of  t'urther  purification  would 
sfR'ct  the  coiotu  of  the  water,  so  that  the  product  mitfht  be  run  into 
the  stream.  I  do  Dot  say  that,  the  same  smidi  quantity  wiU  do  on  n 
IttTge  scale.  Poasilily  even  leas  miiy  ."tuffice.  But  the  system  of  dia- 
plttcement  is  applicable  eqitailj  im  a  large  scale  as  nn  a  small  one,  By 
following  Huch  u  m«thod  all  manuliicturers,  1  am  Mitisfied,  can  re- 
duce their  quantity  of  water  so  mu';h  that  all  the  impure  water  may 
be  dried  up,  and  the  residue  burnt  with  the  waste  heat  of  tlieir 
works.  Therelore  I  think  that  pollution  may  be  put  an  end  to.  Every 
manufactory  has  a  large  quantity  of  waste  heat  which  might  be  thus 
applied  to  good  pur[>oi>e.  1  see  no  reason  why  the  process  nuty  not 
be  applicable  to  every  ma nu factory. 

Lord  Dt:N»A\  Slid  he  had  some  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  evils  of  river  pollution,  Through  tlie  pollution  from  lead  mines 
lie  bad  lost  two  cows  and  two  horses :  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks,  .ind  the  poiaonoua  mutter  whs  eaten  while  the  horses  were 
gT»zing.  It  was  quite  clear  that  lead  preeipitatiou  was  the  best  remedy 
that  could  be  adopted,  because  lead  waa  bo  heavy  a  substance.  As  lo 
corronion  ofllje  iron  pipes,  they  had  just  heard  an  iust.ince  where  tl^e 
evils  that  would  otlierwise  have  arisen  from  the  surplus  water  of  a  coal 
pit  had  been  quite  obviated.  lie  had  attended  lectures  by  Banm 
Liebig  on  sewerage,  and  agriculturists  mast  be  pleased  lo  tind  that 
tnanufacturers  could  make  u  prolit  of  that  whicii  would  do  harm  if  it 
were  wt  tccnled  by  some  process.  In  regard  to  oil  work^,  evaporation 
ievnietl  to  be  the  most  elective  mode  in  its  results.  lie  hoped  the 
question  of  neweroge  would  be  better  treated  hereafter  by  merely 
prohibiting  the  solid  refuse  going  inia  the  rivers.  In  regard  to  dilTerent 
py^tema  of  treating  sewerage,  that  adopted  at  Rochdale  ouiiht  to  be 
tAudied  ;  he  believed  it  to  be  the  best  in  pxi8tenc«,  for  it  lell  a  solid 
,X*4M8fa..*ttit^if  Btoperly  strengthened  by  cliemicaJ  at 


nnd  pliicecl  at  ihe.  roots  oful!  plimts.  wotiM  do  a  vaMdeol  of  grjo<I, 
wislieH  innre  people  would  go  to  Roclidiile  and  ste  how  il  whs  woHe 
When  the  Miipjim  Snnda  Bcbeme  c^inie  forwurd        had  ihe  greatM 
ilreiul  thnt  the  polIutioD  of  the  Kiiler  along  the  PhmiBtiuid  luiirfhr* 
woqM  prodave  ferer.  snd  he  believed  that  llicre  hud  lieeu  lever :  and  tl 
WB8  a  BOTiree  of  regret  that  eti  nitich  v;ilu»ble  mutter  ^oiild  be  wMlai 
by  aa  undue  ndmixture  of  mter.      II»  wiis  one  of  three  peraaiia  wha 
oppo!«d  (he  Hi'i).  Mr.  Napier's  Bilh    Opinion  now  i«(-neii  to  harfcoaia 
round  to  try  ihe  system  of  precipita[ion  fey  econoiiiiwng  the  Waier  in 
the  fiaper  mills — the  system  of  settling — undlhr;  tank  Bvslem  mitmed  U 
be  likfly  to  come  into  general  usp.      Tlji'y  knew  >hftl  ihe  InwIilM 
adopted  n  pinn  of  retaining  and  burying  nil  the  orgnnic  miitler.  and,  pro- 
bably, th;il  wna  the  caii-ie  of  the  f'Ttility  of  th-'ir  l^ind.  Uiit  ihc  ij'imnoo 
now  wan,  how  far  they  should  interlt-re  with  nianiitiicturers .'    If  manu-j 
feeturors only  knew  their  own  interest,  he  hclii;vpd  they  would  hclhtl 
first  purifiers  of  sewerage.    He  heartily  hoped  tli/it  this  mcftiiig  wouMl 
lead  to  the  ndoplion  of  some  prolitiible  sytem,  which  would  l>e  itiipn»«dl 
every  year  as  experience  diroi^ted.    There  never  was  a  [wli.'nl  that  «» 
not  by  obscrvution  rendered  more  simple  the  more  it  wiia  adopted,  atul 
he  hoped  thiit  would  be  the  case  both  with  agriculturisls  and  nuno&c- 
tiirers,  and  thnt  they  would  cease  to  throw  away  ihut  by  which  A* 
wealth  of  the  country  might  be  increaavd  If  Utey  uuuld  only  teemt 
harmonious  co-i>peralion. 

Mr.  DjtVlD  Milne  Ho«E  (of  Milne-Graden)  eairl  he  KtutlieJ  tint 
subject  »ome  yearN  ngn,  hut  could  get  little  iiifuniitilion  in  Scoilanil, 
and  iherefere  p.iid  a  visit  to  a  tiuml.ier  of  placet  in  Enghuid  Bhist 
proc««ee  ef  pnrilicatiw  were  hcins  cHrried  on,  BcH-'re  giviag  hisovn 
experience  he  wished  to  state  that  the  Town  Councils  of  Glai^o, 
Dunfp.rmlilte,  and  Forfar  hnd  resolved  upi'Zi  adopting  the  neiyvut} 
operations  for  the  stopping  of  ptdliition  tVem  their  tAwnii ;  and,  with  ll^ 
view,  deputJitioiia  from  tliOiie  places  had  bei-n  !>ent  to  visit  diffunoi 
works  in  Englmid.  From  t]ii:  reports  of  thi-se  deputations,  and  ffna 
his  own  ohiiervation,  he  believed  there  wiis  no  better  way  at  proFiiI 
known  than  a  mechtinicnl  interception  of  the  solids  bv  filtratinn  in 
tanks,  and  n  precipitation  of  insoluble  matter  by  chemical  ai^nrT, 
General  Scott  had  told  them  of  the  original  method.*,  by  wfrich  nnlv 
whnt  was  visible  wns  intercepted,  and  that  was  the  only  plnu  sdnpttd  in 
Scotland  up  to  the  time  when  he  (Mr.  Milne  Home)  begun  tn  stndy  ilii' 
question.  Irrigution  had  been  Ibund  to  be  a  ratlier  -doagerom  el- 
pedient,  because,  when  he  visited  Croydon,  where  it  wa«  the  onli 
jirocesa  employed,  he  found  that  tyjihoid  fe^er  wan  e,itjeinelv  prEnvlfoi, 
ftnd  it  was  ihoupht  that  ibe  effluvia  from  the  iri'igntod  gruiind  priadiOfil 
disensc.  He  believed  the  more  important  and  eSicAcioitx  nielliod  w>- 
that  which  had  been  txplninad  by  Dr.  Stevenson  MacJtdsTti.  uattielv, 
chemical  precipitiition.  The  deputniion  I'lom  Glasgow  piij»i>>d  out  in 
their  report  a  number  oT towns  in  Englnnd,  includin;^  Bradfcird,  Ijf^a^ 
and  Birmingham,  where  chemical  precipitation  hud  been  chielly  T«li<4 
upon  ;  and,  uccordingly,  that  deput<itioo  recommended  that  the  who)* 
driiiiiHgH  of  the  city  of  Glnsgow  whould  be  treated  by  precipitation  and 
fUtraUon  before  beiog  passed  into  the  Clyde.    Mr.  lluaoea  had,  in  tb* 
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Paper  be  hail  just  read,  mentioned  the  operations  at  LcctJb.  The  first 
exppriineiiC  with  tbe  semige  (here  iras  found  expensive,  but  when 
Mr.  Hansen  was  calltii  in  the  cost  of  his  proposal  waa  found  to  he  h'sa 
tliuu  thai  ol'  tlitr  sewage  compun)!  which  had  previously  heen  employed. 
The  town  of  Hawick  had  lieen  jiientioned,  and  lie  mishl  «iy  that,  hnving 
a  ahurt  time  ago  innjieeled  the  works,  he  fmnd  the  fluent  Roing  into  the 
rivi/r  there  toterabty  deiir;  indeed,  altuuisl  as  pure  as  the  river  iuto 
which  it  was  (lowing,  Oiusidmiig  how  miiny  professes  there  now 
werf  of  acknowledged  eiriciicy,  it  wax  quite  iti  the  power  of  manufac- 
turers lo  adopt  me.ini  to  prevent  river  pollution,  lie  kn«w  of  one 
rj»  ill  which  a  court  hud  required  thui  the  [lollution  arising  from  puiper 
works  should  be  Etopjied.  in  that  ciLHe  preci[>italion  was  employed,  and 
had  l>een  eucceshlul,  without  any  int«i't'erence  with  their  industrial 
opi-mtiiuia.  The  r|UPstion  put  on  tlie  Puper  referred  to  '  undue  inlerfer- 
cneu  with  indiiscriul operations."  fie  thought  there  waa  no  'undue  inter- 
Ivn-uci '  wlien  riparian  manurnoturers  tacne  forward  and  insiated  on 
liieir  legal  rij-'hts  in  the  use  of  the  river,  and  ioKistiid  that  niauufuciurers 
should  not  destroy  the  primary  uso  of  the  water.  If  there  was  any 
undue  iuterleteiice  in  such  a  case  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  tnanufac' 
IUt<T«  themselves.  There  was  no  necesaily  for  nuinufacturers  to  depend 
Ii[ua  water  power,  alnuu  they  might  use  ateiini  as  a  laotive  power.  There 
W«r«  other  indiiatriea  which  required  to  be  thought  of.  The  deslruc- 
lian  of  lish  iu  our  rivnre,  owing  ehielly  to  pollution,  waii  immcnw.  The 
disease  engeaderml  in  the  river  Tweed  hist  year  had  the  effwt  of  de- 
vroyiog  no  less  than  15,000  salmon,  and  Mr.  Itucklaud  had  mentioned 
that  in  a  small  river  in  Dunifrieashire  ahout  L,CM)0  fish  were  killail,  so 
that  the  country  was  re^dly  deprived  of  one  very  important  article  of 
tboil  by  river  jiollutiou. 

Mr.  W.  C.  tiiLLAit  (Lotidon)  said  it  wai  r.ot  only  to  their  interest, 
bm  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  to  lift  this  question  out  of  the  narrow 
groove  of  aellishneflH,  or  one  solely  between  a  ri|Htrian  owner  atid  a 
mimutacturer,  and  t*)  treat  it  aa  one  affeuling  Hociely  as  a  whole,  a  »iew 
ol'  it  of  which  this  AaHKialion  especially  proleasud  to  be  the  ex- 
poneDt.  He  rejected  as  absurd  the  idea  that  men  were  free  to  iituke 
«ny  contract  with  each  other  which  Mecmed  to  them  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and  miiintaiiied,  on  the  contrary,  that  society  a«  a  whole  wasan 
importjint  third  jxirty  ti) every  such  contract,  and  that,  if  it«  action  were 
prejudicial  to  the  best  intt^reats  of  society,  no  amount  of  individual  gain 
could  make  it  moral.  The  pollution  ol  riverii  was  just  a  caie  in  [loint, 
and,  as  it  wait  beyond  controversy  that  it  was  an  intolerable  evil  to  tbe 
caimmiiuity,  no  amount  of  interference  with  individual  induKtrial  ogiera- 
tions  could  prcjperly  be  culled  ■  vnilne'  interference.  Admitting  the  liiet 
thai,  at  the  very  source,  our  water  supply  was  quite  pure,  already  it  wm 
erident  that  to  keep  the  dirt  out  was  a  better  plan  than  first  in  let  it  in  and 
thea  try  to  get  it  out  again ;  and  so,  having  narrowed  ibe  question  to 
its  firnt  clause,  viz.,  how  to  prevent  pollution,  be  auggvsted  the  nimplu 
expedient  of  placing  the  offenders  under  such  peniiltira  aa  to  make 
llieir  pre^nt  passive  resixtanoe  policy  tlie  moat  i»penaiv«  of  all.  So 
long  M  there  existed  no  known  prneticid  method  of  treating  mAnufactur- 
iug  reflue  or  town  sewage,  it  wka  reasonable  to  sliow  leniency  to  the 
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ofTenders  ;  but  now  tlint  the  ingenuity  and  imliistry  of  laU' jean 
perfected  means,  of  which  llie  town  ol'  Aylcabury  aliowud  a  remarkahl 
eXHmpIe  in  siraphcity  and  efficacy,  it  was  time  for  society  to  demand 
peremptorily  tiiat  our  Acta  of  P.irli.iment  sliould  no  longer  rtrraain 
a  dend    lelter.     There  was    another   side    to    the    qiitfBtion,  one 
vitally  affecting  the  ngricidtiiro  of  the  coiinlry.    The  farmers  wer«] 
expecled  to  wring  three  profits  out  of  exiiaiisteil  soils,  bari-ly  eapoWc  uf  J 
yielding  one,  and  this  chierty  owing  to  i>ur  recklessly  casting  awaj,  taj 
pollute  our  rivers,  what  in  reality  waa  the  neoesMry  food  of  t^e  eurth — 'I 
a  uoiirse  of  follv  for  which  the  best  excuse  was  our  ignonmu*  of 
true  wurco  of  ihe  weallh  of  nations. 

Mr.  WiLLiAU  Henry  Wills,  M.P.,  said  that,  apart  from  iu  im<l 
portance  and  genend  iiitere!!t,  this  question  of  river  poljiition  muitl 
always  be  of  special  monieiit  to  imy  member  of  a  annilaiy  tHMtj 
dealing  with  a  populuiion  of  20(),yfl0,  who  were  now  diai:hnrging  til 
their  aewiige  into  a  tidal  river,  much  lo  its  injury  und  that  of  the  fitly. 
They  were  doing  thia  at  Bristol,  and  with  a  view  of  oscertiiiniiig  iht 
present  BlHte  of  the  science  of  the  nialter  iho  Bristol  swiit-try  authi- 
rities  appointed  a  coniniitlee  to  investigate  tlie  question.  The  choinuat 
of  that  committee  had  given  him  (Mr.  Wills)  some  of  tlie  result*  .,f 
hia  iiiveBtignlions  in  difl'erent  parta  of  lie  kingdom.  The  most  Mtib 
&ctory  vi»it  seemed  to  hare  been  paid  to  the  aewngn  worki  it 
A}  lesbury.  and  as  the  information  was  brief,  he  desired  to  reAil  it.  I 
was  as  followa: — 'The  chainnan  of  the  Sanitary  Board  of  Btisiol 
visited  the  sewage  works  at  Aylesbury,  treated  by  the  ABC  pmtm 
and  having  closely  exiiroined  tiiein  with  reference  tn  iheir  suiialrilil- 
for  dealing  with  such  a  locality  as  Bririliil,  expressed  his  ^nirprtsc  Mil 
odmiratioD  at  the  rcmarknhle  clearness  aod  brilliancy  of  the  effliuni 
water — a  purity  not  apparent  on!y,  but  also  shown  by  analyMa.  '\br 
analysis  wiia  made  by  Professor  Wauklyti,  who  wasprpseni  fttliielimt; 
and  who  explained  how  far  it  went  beyond  the  severest  rei^uiremrnii 
of  t!ie  lioyal  Rivera  Pollution  Com mirsi oners.  I'hat  the  wal«r  tru  ia 
no  W!iy  injurious  to  fish  was  evidenced  by  ahoals  of  ilit-iu  Iwinj 
present  in  the  streaia  of  purified  sewnge.  Equally  did  ibe  pttiM* 
■eem  successJul  in  the  complete  absenoe  of  any  offence  to  the  s*aM. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  cluse  proximity  to  the  luuks,  and  do  <in« 
could  detect  any  odour.  A  third  und  highly  im])orlanl  lenlure 
that  the  agents  used  for  effee ting  this  deodtirisition  and  {mnlication 
wore  such  ai  wtre  in  do  way  calculated  to  injure  the  ninniirial  pamt 
of  the  depociit.  Tbeee  beinjr  clay,  charcoal,  and  blood,  nrcre  ijiitSt 
liarmles.4  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  relation  to  tht;  fish.  Thrjr 
rendered  the  sewage  turbid  aa  it  flowed  into  the  sEtlliug  tank,  and 
thus  brought  it  under  the  immediate  action  of  sulphate  of  alumini, 
which  effected  a  sejiaration.  All  this  was  valuable,  and  being  pre-  ' 
cipitated  to  tlie  bottom  the  clear  water  ran  in  «  constonl  stream  lo 
river.  The  treatment  of  this  depo^^it  lieing  tiic  most  uov«l.  ww  in  • 
this  respect  the  most  interesting  of  the  detailH.  Biding  puinpt^  frvmj 
the  liottom  of  the  lank  into  an  ingenioiwly  contrived  proa?,  the  purplu 
water  was  forced  out  of  it  and  the  residuum  was  taki-n  out  in  caltw 
as  inoHi-iiBivc  aa  oil-cake,  which  it  somewliat  re^^mljied  iu  ita 
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oce.  The  comjilelion  of  the  drying  and  the  prppurntion  for  the 
mer  was  nl!  that  remained  to  lie  done.    From  first  to  last  there 

fed  nothini;  to  prevent  the  ivorka  being  aitautcd  in  the  very  heart 
town.  There  were  present  many  scientifie  men  and  depiitiiliims 
in  other  locaiities,  but  tlie  fiivoiirnbla  inipressioiia  recorded  nbove 
med  to  he  those  of  everyone  present.  Wlien  Bristol  is  culled  upon 
oonatruct  works  there  ia  no  process  of  which  tho  clmiriniin  knows 
*  he  oould  more  confidently  reeominenJ.  This  one  ho  feela  confi- 
it  fullila  ali  the  rM|niremrnta  of  the  most  exacting  tent,  viz. (1) 
sufficiently  purified  effluent.  (2)  A  cwnpleie  absence  of  nuisance. 
Uio  injury  to  the  6sii ;  and  (4 J  an  iigricultural  vnlue  in  the  maoure. 
■Mrticular  eyiitem  hint  been  Hdojited  yet  in  lirietol,  and  perliapa  a 
id  deal  would  riepi'nd  upon  ihe  value  of  the  product  as  a  fertilising 
niire.  I'ruliaMy  Mr.  Sillar  would  know  eoiiiething  of  its  value, 
pposing  the  ABC  system  had  beeu  suflicienlly  well  tested,  it 
fht  probably  he  adopted  with  ndvarilage  to  a  district  embracing  a 
fe  popiilalion  like  Bristol. 

Mr.  SiLLAn  replied,  and  paid  ihe  manure  had  been  tested  upon 
eat  by  applying  ten  hundredweights  lo  the  acrs,  under  which  it 
■duced  more  than  double  the  former  crop.  At  Leedit  the  ninnure 
1  heun  Itated  relatively  with  other  mtioures,  auch  ub  itreet  sweepings, 
■  dung,  and  I'eruviaii  guano,  and  the  resuU  wiis,  that,  taking  cost 
St,  tiie  native  guano  had  been  proved  superior  to  the  rest, 
ed  in  this  neighbourhood  by  an  eminent  and  wi?ll-known  landed 
>pne1or,  of  Berwickshire,  against  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nltrale 
wda,  The  reeulte  were  remarkably  In  excess  of  those  attained  with 
M  other  manures.  These  corroborated  his  own  experienc*  in 
ntinp  single  seeds  in  around  manured  with  the  native  guano.  [Dr. 
SVENSON  Macadam  a^ked  what  proportion  of  phosphates  and  ammonia 

■  maniire  contained.]  He  paid  that  he  could  not  tell  frum  memory, 
I  tilt  manure  had  been  analyaed  many  limes,  [Mr.  Colliss  aaked 
ether  the  ABC  pmcesa  was  being  made  use  of  at  present  at  the 
itropirdiljm  Board  of  Works,  and  whethi  r  it  was  still  in  operation  in 
amington  and  Leeds,  or  only  in  Aylesbury.]  Mr.  Sillar  said  tho 
tcess  woj  not  in  operntion  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  nor 

■  it  in  opemlion  at  Leamington,  Ijecuiise  there  the  company  had 
ij  a  two  years'  lease.  It  had  been  discontinued  in  Leeds  because 
I  corporation  were  satisfied  with  a  cheaper  mode  of  dealing  with 
iir  sewage.  BO  long  as  th?  river  into  which  it  passed  remained  ao 
Sessively  foul.  The  method  was  still  in  successliil  operation  at 
'lesbury,  and  the  purified  water  could  there  be  seen  by  any  gentle- 
□  who  wanted  to  Ree  how  far  the  eystem  could  be  made  applicable 
his  own  locality. 

Dr.  T.  W.  DaiNRWATEft  (Edinburgh),  confining  his  remarks  chiefly 
Mr.  Hansen's  Paper,  said,  if  this  process  were  Buccesnful  it  would  be 
!  of  the  best  precipitation  processes  they  ever  heard  of,  beoause  it 
aid  prevent  pollution  of  streams  by  black  asb  waste,  which  at  present 
n  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chemical 
rks.  The  cheapness  of  material  mn»t  be  a  great  inducement  to  its 
\,  although,  us  regarda  the  cost,  he  was  not  inclined  to  agree  with 
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Mr.  HunsQn  altogether.  Fornterly  this  isitbstatice  Vtts  icgkrded  aa 
but  now  a  large  porlion  of  the  Bulpbur  it  contained  iviurcCiOT 
Wlii^re  sewage  works  hod  to  be  carried  on  at  some  di«tancE  Irani 
wherfl  tlje  black  nah  wa^Ii'  wa!>  prociiriible,  the  expcnK  ol  ctrna^^  miut 
he  \ake\i  into  account ;  beaidee,  ti  chemicit]  change  would  lake  pkee 
during  Imnsit  which  would  render  it  UHelesa  aa  u  puriticitivi-  a^tBL 
He  kpew  ot"  no  sulmtJince  which  OKidised  bo  ra|)idly  aa  black  aah  wuM. 
If  these  dilliculties  could  be  overcfiinp,  it  would,  no  doubt,  pnjie  t 
valuuhle  process.    As  re^rurds  (he  ABO  process,  his  objection  Iti  it 
a  commercial  speculation  was,  that  the  sludge  thrown  down  waa  of 
little  nianuriul  value,  according  to  the  chemical  analysis. 

Mr,  Falcoser  Kino  (City  Analysi)  siiid  llie  subject  of  ntiliainf 
the  wa!*tJ?  products  of  sewage  was  one  very  difficult  tji  deal  with,  u 
was  illiiHtraled  by  tiie  Piiper  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  lliicadain,  wbici 
it  was  to  be  supposed  embraced  all  that  was  known  on  tbe  »tibjec(,  aail 
yet  which  did  not  tell  us  anything  whicb  we  did  not  know  befiaf. 
There  waw  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  sewage  if  they  diarrgardi^d  ooul, 
because  in  dealing  with  this  substance  there  was  no  dnog«r  o(  uiidut 
interlerence  with  industrial  operationH,  if  they  could  afford  to  ipend  t 
HuDicietit  amount  of  inTiney  in  purifving  the  polluted  subsLum. 
lA't  year  he  lind  to  den!  with  ihe  refuse  from  a  maiirifuctory,  and  nie- 
ofcede<l  in  rendering  it  pure,  but  at  an  enormous  cKpense.  Dr.  .Swrtn- 
■on  Macadam  had  sjioken  ofseverol  agents  which  might  b«  ^tnpi'rjrui 
as  purifiers,  and  it  was  no  doubt  ea.iy  eaough  lo  use  these  wtion  tiwy 
were  produced  near  liie  spot  where  they  were  rei^uireil :  but  il 
very  expensive  to  curry  such  heavy  and  bulky  products,  as  the  mirt  nf 
tbet*  were,  to  a  long  'ii«[aiice.  For  insLiuco,  the  ivasfe  lim«  from  ptpet 
milla,  lo  whicb  Dr.  Maciidarn  had  referred,  contained  such  an  entimiou! 
amiiunt  of  water  rlial  it  cindd  not  lie  carried  any  con^iderahle  distai;W, 
tinlcys  at  rates  which  prohibited  iu  u^  io  this  way.  A  sU]?ge3ii<in 
hod  been  made  tbat  the  water  should  he  evapor.ited  off;  but  tliU 
could  be  only  done  alsn  ut  an  enormous  expense.  There  wu  tide 
place  in  Scotland  where  eraj-oration  of  a  wiuite  liquid  wua  omcd 
out,  but  at  a  large  consumption  of  conl.  In  nnotlier  ptncv  in  Soot- 
land  the  evaporation  was  e&cted  in  a  very  ingenious  fasliion.  Tht 
waste  water  was  collected  in  a  ponil,  and  the  speui  shale  Irooi  tlie  oil 
works  was  run  into  the  pond ;  und  thus,  at  one  operation,  tiw  ■ 
was  evaporated  and  the  anient  shale  quenched.  A  qucMiOD  htd 
been  raised  in  regard  to  liltraiion  through  gravelly  soil.  He  beliarad 
gravel  simply  acted  aa  a  mechanicui  liltrr,  and,  though  it  retUMd 
Diacter  in  suspension,  would  allow  matter  in  Mtlution  to  pw  off, 
dissolved  in  the  filtered  water.  A  great  deal  had  been  nid  by  Mi. 
.Sillar  and  Sir.  Hansen  with  regard  to  the  utilisation  oE  aewAgs;  but  be 
feared  that  sewage  would  never  be  used  as  long  lu  guano,  coprolito, 
bones,  &c.,  were  so  cheap.  Farmers,  however,  would  u«e  sewage  im- 
mediately if  it  could  be  lijiind  tbat  they  could  save  money  by  doing  n, 
but  ui  present  they  preferred,  for  obvious  and  cogent  reasons,  other 
manures.  lie  nhould  like  to  know  the  fertiliNing  ingredients  in  lit. 
Sillar's  manure.  The  fertilising  tngredienia  in  tbo  gcjierali^  of 
Eowures  couBiated  far  the  moat  |iart  of  nitrogBa,  pho^boru^ 
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potMsiiiin ;  nnd  tbeiie  were  ensily  diicovernblp,  nnd  ociuli]  be  rendlly 
vsiiiiiated  by  cbeniiciil  uniilyxiti.  lie  Imd  exniiitiit'U  by  cbcniicul 
inlyais  different  kind.s  of  aewii^t  manure,  mid  the  results  (jl>Iaiiied  bnd 
ways  sbowii  tlist  s-uch  mmnire  w«h  milly  of  very  little  value. 
Dr.  A.snriew  Aitken  (Kilinluirgli)  sniJ  'he  question  wji»,  how  lo  keep 
lur  river  wnler  perfpttly  puru  I  Willi  ii  licile  preoauliun  river  «nter 
cuuU  be  kept  [mre  fur  priiiijiry  uses;  ther'-fore,  there  oujiht  to  be  no 
FuiiipruiaiKti.  niid  pure  wnier  should  bt-  deniuiided  as  a  tirst  ueuL-Ksity. 
Whmi  mnnul'iicturorii  tjilked  about  ibe  expense  of  gt^tting  rid  ol  nnplo, 
tlio  qu^tioii  WHS  ncit  the  vidd  one,  wliether  manulkctureii  ahoiild  go  on, 
btit  whether  llie  muiiufinjtured  artii  le  ebouid  be  dearer  i.\t  ciiLSper,  The 
public  wuuld  piy  iiiglier  pritmi  il'ailiclM  could  not  lie  goi  ns  elien[ily, 
wiihtiut  fiolluling  ihi!  stream*.  Dr.  Muciiinin  had  shown  bow  iiiipuiity 
could  be  lessrned  at  a  atnull  cost  aa  regarded  ."iewage.  It  w«s  not  n 
)^ti«Hl.ioB  H'hether  wwage  would  juiy  aa  a  mnniire,  but  whether  it  abould 
be  nlloweil  to  go  into  the  rivera.  Sewage  did  nut  m.ike  a  very  vnliiuble 
ma  I  Hire,  Mod  was  nil  better  than  liirm-yard  manure;  and,  theretbre, 
ev«n  if  norpnrations  had  to  pay  tbr  getting  rid  ofstiwuge  manure,  lliat 
would  hv  much  better  than  polluting  the  rivern  wilh  it.  It  wilb  not  t<>  be 
cxjiected  thai  the  puldic  would  t«  much  inlereiited  in  whcoiee  for  Hiving 
•0  nijiDV  millions  a  year  by  the  nnnuGicture  of  sewage  iiinnure.  If  it 
ooutd  be  proved  thut  sewage  wns  n  good  agrioultural  manure,  then  the 
fkriners  would  tuke  il ;  but  it  niu^-t  stand  on  its  own  merits.  One 
thing  was  certain,  that  it  ouglit  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  rivers. 

Dr.  ?tmt's  (Gluagowj,  couSning  bimself  to  tliD  Hubjei^t  of  town 
Mwage.  agreed  wilh  tii<)se  who  thought  that  the  liquid  [-ortion  ia  the 
tnost  pollulin^r,  and  he  held  lliat  the  removal  of  sewage  by  water  was 
begun  in  ignunince  of  the  results  which  niliKt  folhiw.  Th«re  were  no 
experinienta  mude,  luid  the  ijuestioQ  was,  how  to  gtl  rid  of  it  quickly  ; 
bnl  the  system  of  water-carriage  is  sitnjily  that  of  removing  a  nuiiaooe 
from  one  ^\mv  and  p'ltiing  it  down  at  anothtr.  The  initial  mistHke 
uiude  y/ixf,  that  wnttr  is  a  purilier.  It  is  not  >  puritier  of  orizanic 
mutter,  beenuHe  wlien  sewuge  is  put  into  a  river  there  is  not  stiflicient 
oxygen  to  destroy  the  orgaiiic  matter,  and  the  river  consequently 
beoome.s  polhili^d.  lie  bild  thiit  die  town  refuse  bad  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  p<il!ulion  of  rivers.  Ue  Imd  lived  on  the  Tyne  iind  also  on  the 
Clyde,  and  when  he  tirst  knew  the  Clyde  there  were  plenty  of  chemical 
works,  but  the  river  was  bright  and  clear,  nnd  ho  had  seen  aalnion 
ught  in  it.  Il  was  curious  to  know  how  t!ie  Balmon  passed  Nnwcastle- 
-Tyne,  Water-eiirriage  he  beld  to  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  law  of 
titure,  bt.'cause  in  the  economy  of  nature  there  was  no  sucb  thing  as 
loas  or  wasta,  tlic  refuse  ftoni  one  order  of  organic  beings  becoming  food 
lor  anotlwr,  tlic  earth  being  the  original  parent  of  all  organic  niatl«r  ; 
«n<]  if  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  law  of  nature,  ihey  moat  understand 
whHt  routes  irom  the  unimui  must  go  back  to  the  laud  again, 
giooers  and  chemists  are  clever— municipal  authorities  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  but  they  might  go  on  spending  money  for  ever  in  the  prei^eat 
w>y  without  solving  the  sewage  prablem.  He  believed,  however,  that 
they  could  not  go  on  evading  the  law  of  nature  without  puuishiuent ; 
kud,  iudL-ed,  the  UegUinir- Gbueritl'e  returns  show  uu  iucr<;iwe  in  Uie 
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number  of  denlha  from  typhoid  fever  and  n  new  ri-modc  iliseaj*  called 
dipliLheria,  Peopk'  lullted  of  putting  eewage,  wtlimut  decoiii  posit  ion,  on 
to  ihv  land  ;  hut  decora  pofit ion  actually  set  in  bcforo  it  lott  the  houte, 
and  by  a  raecliiinical  deuionairation  he  had  proved  thai  tewer  giia»oiiJa 
pa£B  ihrough  a  water- trap  (>f  nl  moat  any  deptli,  so  that  wnter-tmpH  «ce  ii<i 
prciti'Clion  against  this  gas.  He  aliautd  liope  that  aller  what  had  been  aaiil 
by  Sir  Robert  Christison  ihe  pollution  by  manutacturerB  would 
ll  any  one  wanted  to  see  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  derived  frWB 
gns,  he  hud  only  to  look  ut  a  trnJe  paper,  unit  see  the  ihouBand^aud-one 
contrivniices  for  truppiu);  advertised  there.  He  would  say  emphaucallj 
that  the  domestic  matter  ought  not  to  ht  mixed  with  water,  nor 
it  (o  be  idlowed  to  tnter  our  Btwers. 

Sir  HoBKriT  Chiiistirdn  said  it  wotdd  be  wrong  to  allow  the  solitaiy 
fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fergus  to  go  out  without  the  ttxy  expinnalioo 
of  it  which  was  to  be  given.  The  chemical  maaufactoiiej>  of  the  Tyo' 
were  sitUHtcd  near  the  mouth  of  the  liclat  riv«r,  and  Le  bad  himarlf 
followed  chemical  refuse  for  two  miles  along  a  stream  helbre  it  wi* 
minglt'd  with  [he  cenire  of  ihe  water.  Now,  salmcio  did  not  go  «p  i 
rivrr  until  there  waf  a  flood,  and  it  was  therefore  an  ai»y  mntti'r  fcr 
the  salmon  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  (he  water  so  for  as  to  get  into  ihr 
upper  vralers,  where  the  pollution  did  not  rearh.  At  all  cvcnu,  t 
single  fiict  of  this  kind  was  no  answer  to  the  iindoubled  prodb 
already  given  of  the  injury  done  to  fish  by  chemical  rcftiiHt. 

Mr.  Mii.KE-IIrjUE  Hiid,  in  the  river  Thiime.s  no  tialmon  had  ht*a 
seen  since  1820,  iind  the  reason  appeared  to  be  that  ihe  giis  conipunirt 
were  formed  al  that  time  and  the  refuse  wns  allowed  to  go  iuto  ik« 
river. 

Dr.  Fergl'r  obrerved  in  the  Tyne  many  chemical  work*  »6f» 
situated  miles  from  the  sea. 

Dr.  Macauau  paid  that  chemical  works  might  be  conducted  mill* 
cut  discharging  deletiTious  niattor  into  the  rivers. 

Mr.  GowASS  (Edmbiirgl] )  said,  of  the  three  main  silr€«m»  nf 
Edinburgh,  the  Wattr  of  Leith  used  lo  be  very  pure,  b«l  wa»ncnr 
much  pollu(«d,  owing  to  the  hirge  population  growing  up  na  iht 
borders  <jf  the  stream  outside  the  city ;  hut  while  they  deplored  lira 
impurity  of  the  Water  nf  Leith,  they  were  allowing  d»moge  to  b« 
done  to  another  on  the  south  Bide  of  the  city,  and  which  fell  into 
sea  near  Fortobello.  The  autlioritifs,  however,  in  deilinjf  with 
these  matters,  wiinted  greater  powers.  It  was  a  pity  that  aiich  gml 
expense  should  have  been  incurred  in  bringing  water  into  tlie  cily 
while  tliey  had  not  yet  got  what  ihey  wonted.  He  should  like  to  K« 
water  enough  to  scour  out  and  flush  all  the  drains,  and  he  bufwd  itis 
dieciiBsion  on  the  general  suhjcct  would  conduce  to  that  effect. 

Professor   Flkhmino  Jf.nkih  (Edinburgh!  said  lhat  wluil  ■ 
chiefly  important  lo  the  ccmtmiiiity  was  t!ie  fact  tluit  sewage  could 
rendered  innocuous — more  than  one  system  was  now  admittedly  ab! 
to  seizure  ihix  advantage.    The  questioD  of  pruHt  lo  be  derived  bODi 
the  process,  eitlier  by  the  towns  or  by  eonipjinies,  wa»  of  secondRf 
though  real  inipmrlance.    Hiilierl«  the  profits  bad  boI  been  clfluiy 
nade  out,  but  the  commtiaity  wofi  all  the  more  lodebted  t« 
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who,  like  Genenil  Scott,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  InvestlgHlIoTT  of  this 
question.  While  he  agreed  with  all,  or  nlmofll  all,  the  prtmifics  Isid  dnwn 
by  Dr.  Fergus,  he  ivlnillj-  differed  fniiii  (but  gentlenjnn  aa  tn  the  oon- 
tluHion  to  he  dritwn  from  ihoae  premifles.  Wiittr  cHrringc,  fat  good  or 
evil,  WHS  ihnrougldy  establialipd  in  Great  Brilnin.  When  wrter  came 
into  our  hotiBes  we  must  lake  it  away,  and  even  if  Moule'a  earlh  cliiaet 
were  used  in  every  house,  the  Bewers  cunyiiig  nw.iy  waahiiiga  would 
be  tniriled  nnd  a  source  of  danger  and  infection.  We  must,  hy 
ioepectioD  and  gond  i-oustrurtion,  render  this  waler-ciirriage  system  safe. 
We  CHonot  Hhirk  this  t.iak,  but  mimt  face  t!ie  admitted  difHculIy.  In 
France,  as  had  been  »aid  on  a  previous  day,  they  were  aa  j'et  (ur 
behind  lis  in  this  matter,  and  he  expected  tiie  spread  of  the  water*  airringe 
STstem  in  France  to  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  death  rates,  for  their 
•pparalus  was  extremely  ineffective.  This  was  the  less  excusable,  as 
iheir  organised  body  of  civil  enginenrs  wonld  allow  the  French  to  dea! 
with  watershed  and  sewnge  in  a  systematic  manner,  while  in  England 
we  hud  been  forced  to  deal  with  the  questions  pieceiiiejil.  Every 
drop  of  water  which  fell  should,  so  Ici  5pejik,  be  watched  anlil  it 
again  fell  into  the  sea  untainted,  ThiH  might  seem  Utopian,  but  somo 
large  measures  of  legi'dation  for  the  control  of  water  supply  were 
re'juired,  to  deler.nine  the  areas  from  which  mich  town  might  draw 
ita  mpply,  and  then  U)  secure  that  the  Vater  they  had  fouled  waa  duty 
purified. 

L'lrd  Provost  Collikr  (G!asg-nw)  said  iho  question  of  the  pollution 
of  the  rirer  Clyde  and  its  trihuturies  by  the  diw:!iarge  of  the  sewage 
of  Glasgow  and  neighhourliood  has  received  a  la.  ge  amount  of  iittcution 
of  late  years.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  eminent  engineers  Messrs. 
Bateman  and  Bazalgetie  were  employed  to  report  on  the  best  metliods 
oi'dealing  with  the  question,  and  at  a  later  period  Sir  Jnhn  Hawk- 
■haw,  on  the  application  of  the  municipnlily  of  Glasgow  and  sunie  of 
the  adjoining  burghs,  was  appointeil  as  a  Ruyal  Commissioner  to 
report  on  the  whole  question.  The  reports  of  these  engineers  was 
Tirtually  a  recnmmendiition  to  convey  the  sewage  by  a  large  conduit 
to  some  peint  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  then  discharge  it  into  ilie  sea. 
Tiie  propopal,  however,  was  viewed  with  bo  much  hoBlility  by  the 
renidents  at  the  points  indicated,  that  it  was  considered  very  doubtful 
if  Purl i anient  would  sanction  sizch  a  scheme,  and  attention  was  tlion 
dinectfd  to  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  a  moderate  distiince  from  the 
city,  by  precipilatl'in,  allowing  ihe  effluent  water  to  pass  into  the  river, 
and  conveying  ihe  uludge  from  the  settling  points  by  the  same  mode  as 
is  pursued  by  the  Clyde  Trn-t  witfi  the  dredging  from  the  hurhnur, 
and  depositing  it  in  deep  water  at  a  di>-tance  Irom  any  coast  residences. 
Ur.  John  Bateman  was  again  employed  to  report  on  a  system  of 
intercepting  and  main  sewers,  to  convey  the  sewage  to  one  or  more 
points  where  it  tonld  be  deult  with,  and  Dr.  Walker,  the  city  analyst, 
wBs  at  tJie  same  time  instructed  to  mnke  experiments  wirlj  the 
sewage  taken  from  various  localities,  in  order  to  teat  the  practicability 
of  rendering  the  water  snitiiciently  purn  to  permit  of  it  being  rei.iirtied 
into  the  river  Clyde,  which  is  a  tidal  river  up  to  and  wiveral  miles 
Mjnan  ,tiiit  imriwui.    Tht:w:  various  reports^  piaoB,  and  ex 
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liave  cost  atiout  21,000/.  fmni  first  to  Intit,  wliiU'  Mr.  B»t*n»rr*j 
eslimBtts  of  llie  rost  of  Uie  wnrks  to  lie  e.TPPUled  buvo  vanr  d  from. 
76(J.D00;.  lo  OOO.OOOf.,  jwoording  to  the  plan*  tu  be  adi.iit<-J.  In 
luldilion  to  the  eipeiise  of  conatriicting  the  wo^l^^  tlif  antiiial  working 
ex^teuav  conTicctcd  with  the  piiriHcatiiin  of  the  *"wnge  and  the  rpinovj 
of  tho  sludge  would  he  very  Iiirfie,  the  qnaniily  of  sewage  rcjiiiriuit  to 
he  Ai-alt  with  heirig  esttmatec!  ut  about  fifty  million  gailoDB  duly. 
Tlie  auihorities,  in  view  of  a  lurgc  expi-ndirure,  have,  by  depiitutiriua 
to  all  the  [urge  lowna.  whpn  any  Kchemu  hiis  been  in  operation,  maJi 
them^elvefl  accjuiiinted  with  the  heat  iiiodt-a  at  present  nijojilvj,  to 
that  thcT  may  liwl  confident  th.'it  the  ex  pen  di  lure,  when  inrnrmi,  will 
•ecure  the  deir'iri'J  ronnll.  Wliile  rhe  HiithoritieA  desire  to  contribuU 
ilieir  q'JOtJi  to  the  purificalion  of  ihe  Clyde,  ihi-y  feel  that,  aula* 
eimilar  action  IK  taken  by  othrr  parties  who  contribute  to  tlic  jmjIIii- 
lion,  a  «ati"f;iclory  rewit  cannot  be  obuined.  It  in,  however,  im- 
porliinl  if  noie  that,  however  denirable  that  euch  a  noble  river  ■hcnild 
bfi  restored  a*  far  ns  practieablf  to  its  original  purity,  it  baa  never  I'lUi 
proved  thai  its  jires^nl  condition  hps  any  apprecitihl'.'  efli-ct  on  t!ii> 
henlib  of  'he  populution  on  ita  banks.  It  ^enid  now  to  he  adniitlol 
that  the  dungers  from  the  gases  genemted  in  tho  iwwera  are  to 
found  and  ought  lo  be  piuirderl  nguinst  in  thp  connPCtJons  with  t)j( 
dwi^Ilings,  uiid  not  nfler  the  »«wnge  ban  beco  exposed  to  the  air,  vt 
mixed  with  ihe  watiT  of  a  Urpe  river. 

iJr.  HAiinBSTi"  ((inlaahids)  siati'd  that  fiah  conld  live  in  mwiy 
Glreainit  into  whieh  impurities  flowed,  provided  there  waa  a  certtin 
quBiiiity  of  pure  whIit.  At  the  point  where  the  Gain  fell  into  the 
Tu'ee<l  it  woa  very  impure,  but  ju't  below  thai  point  was  the  beat  plKi 
for  buit  tishing  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  lii«  theory  waa,  that  iht 
Tweed,  being  comparatively  pure  above  the  point  where  tlic  GkIi 
enU-rod,  there  was  sufficient  pure  water  to  keep  the  fiah  alive.  A  coo- 
sideraVile  quantity  of  sewage  Irrrnt  the  town  entered  the  Gala  as  well  u 
impurities  from  the  public  worka,  and  it  waa  clearly  in  onW  to  teetl  on 
portions  of  that  sewage  ihat  the  fiah  swam  to  the  junction  of  the  l»a 
^treains.  Aa  soon  as  tlicy  had  aatiitSed  their  hunger,  he  believed,  they 
regained  the  pure  water  above  the  junction. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Spe:4S  (Ghingow)  jxiinted  out  that  the  Uw  inEogiaad 
and  -Scotland  with  regard  to  river  pollution  was  Homewhat  different 
He  l>elieved  the  clause  in  the  River  Pollution  Act  preserving  the  righli 
of  euaiom  and  law  would  very  much  undo  the  good  which  the  Act  ra 
iuteiid-'d  to  do,  ho  for  as  public  rivers  in  Scotland  were  eoticmied.  Il 
had  been  held,  tc  a  series  of  cases  in  Scotland,  that  public  river*  wtw 
the  |iro|ier  receptacles  of  refuse  and  filth,  and  be  thoudit  the  mijUke 
had  occurred  in  the  Act  owing  to  the  oveicight  of  its  fi-umerw,  who<liil 
not  know  the  important  distinction  between  the  law  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Our  public  rivern  ought  to  be  made  as  pure  aa  possible. 
Eipfuse  o'lght  not  to  be  an  insiifienible  difEcuhy. 

Mr.  John  Hansen,  in  reply,  referring  to  ihc  ciiatence  of  aatnn 
the  Tyne,  attributed  it  lo  the  purifying  effect  of  the  pcrcoUtions 
the  black  ash  heaps  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 

Lieut.-Geaenl  Sir  Jakes  E.  Alcxaxdsh,  C.B  ,  in  raglj,  neoiiooed 
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tVnt  Dr.  Strnlinn,  of  Dolliir,  employed  ii  raoriiiile  truck  oiilaitia  his 
lioiiBc,  into  wiiidi  llie  m'wage  of  liie  liousc  whs  ciiiveyed,  and  iiAiea 
addi-d,  iind  ihi^  was  ot(Miiioimlly  carried  awiiy  to  fertilise  the  ii'ljacent 
gruiind,  so  that  no  water  was  rtquirod  at  all,  and  if  sitrh  a.  aj-sti^m  with 
adiijjted  geiirmlly  it  would  do  awiiy  with  tlic  water-closet  ByHttm 
•lloKi^tlier. 

Major-Geneml  ScoTT,  in  reply,  could  not  npree  with  Dr.  Ferpiis,  that 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  »ewagi'  did  the  gri'Mtest  duKiage  to  the  rivers. 
iU'  btlievi'd  that  (he  greaiest  nnioiint  ul*  iuipurily  was  occasioned  by  the 
dcco(ni>o>'itii>n  of  iho  solid  matters. 

Dr.  STiVKNSfiN  Macaimm  said  tlint  Sir  Robert  Christison  hnd  pointcl 
out  several  mntter.H  in  the  Act  wliich  it  would  be  well  should  be  alWred. 
especially  one  provision,  which  aiid  that  aclid  matters  nliould  not 
inc.hide  matlerB  in  suspension  in  wnter,  heuaiise,  under  that  clause, 
dye  stufTs  might  be  flotited  intn  nny  Btrciini.  Tiie  savins  claime  about 
ripnnun  rights  was  one  winch  did  good  service,  and.  tn  some  extent 
made  up  for  the  deficienpies  in  the  A<^t,  He  wiia  glad  to  (ind  that  Mr. 
Hansen's  fxperiment  with  lilai^k  u.-b  and  litiie  wiut  wjinewhat  siiccei«(ul, 
btit  hp  was  only  iloublfu!  about  the  effect  ol  the  sulphur- waste  com- 
pnands  on  the  purity  and  neutrality  of  the  water  discharged  into  a 
tisbiii^  stream.  It  did  not  follow  bi  causo  the  water  hecnme  clear 
tbaC  it  was  necessarily  innociioua.  He  had  not  referred  iti  his  Pa|>ci 
to  any  benefit  derivable  from  grarel  ior  fillraiion  purposes,  but  his 
references  were  to  gravelly  miln.  lie  thougiit  tliat  a  good  deal  of  waste 
Leal  in  manufnctoriea  might  be  iisefully  applied  to  the  process  of 
evaporation,  and  tlie  hot  spent  shale  at  some  of  the  shale  works  was  al-fl 
used  {«T  the  same  purpose,  so  that  in  many  ciises  no  extra  fuel  would 
be  re'juired.  A  suggeiition  had  been  made  that  lownst  should  not  go  lo 
oiber  water*shed.s  for  their  siipplicB  iif  water  ;  hut  in  country  plawa 
there  was  a  »ti]l  worse  evil,  unit  lie  lliought  thnt  millHiwners  should  not 
be  allowed  lo  take  poiisesslon  of  small  streams,  becaune  the  effect  was 
frequently  to  dry  up  the  neighbouring  wells.  He  oontendeil  that  the 
primary  UH^H  of  water  were  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing;  and 
tliat  those  uses  should  precede  the  rights  of  any  mill-owner. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Milne-Home,  «econdpd  by  Mr.  GowanH,  the 
following  rcwlnlion  was  then  agreed  to  unonimouHly : — - 

Tlial  it  iw  a  rei-unimendnliin  lo  tlu'  Coundl  of  the  Anwjcmlion  tlint,  in  upiIit 
tn  prusiTTp  the  parity  of  Hti-rs  «nd  ■treamf,  Gororumeat  uliould  pruviilB  fur  Un 
appointment  of  duly  minlitlwl  inaptwlors  for  certnia  portions  of  tbo  country  or 
ri»pr  hasiin.  wbo  should  bavp  thf  powrr  of  ttikiqa  certiiiD  rffeclire  mennurts  f..r 
prcvrDling  p^llurii.n.  by  mjui ri UB  Wiil  nulboritirs  lo  tnlte  action,  «-ilb  an  Bppwil 
frvm  nuch  iiisji-clora,  in  the  case  of  Scollniii!  lo  tbp  1^'ourt  of  Session,  imil  I'C  Eti)f- 
IaiiiI  to  the  bigli4.T  court q  thure ,  ntul  lluif  the  bularire  or  chargwi  of  tbv  innprcton 
■houlii  be  dcfnijed,  like  tiiuso  of  inspect uni  iif  mints  and  fiiciiiritw,  nml  untii^r  iha 
Al^nli  Act,  hj  GoTurnnifiil,  the  [lunly  of  riverh  beiiig  for  the  gcniTiii  gutnl. 

Tile  PliKSIiiF.NT  (Dr.  Bebooe)  observed  that  no  one  had  offered  any 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  though,  of  course,  there  were  details  iiptin 
whii'h  probably  all  would  not  agree.  One  of  these  was  as  to  iha 
fertilining  value  of  new.'ige,  alihough  the  fertility  of  those  countries 
where  eicreta  was  utilised  was  notable.  Chemical  analysis  could  not 
M  yet  exactly  give  the  value  of  a  maauri;  for  all  purposos,  probably 
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because  tlipy  Jitl  not  know  quite  enough  of  the  laws  of  v^getab 
phyniolopy  and  nutrition  of  ptiinta  to  (brin  an  accurnte  judgment.  T 
Stcrel-iries,  he  wished  to  explain,  had  not  been  able  to  iuduce  an 
mnnufacturer  to  bring  forward  a  Paper  on  thi«  subject,  although  t' 
Aiwooiatioii  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  hear  nil  ludea. 


MISCKLLANKOL'8. 

HOSPITALS  FOH  CONTAGIOUS  D1SKA9E3. 

Location  Olid  AdministratioH  of  Spfclol  and  General  Hoipitab 
in  which.  Coiitaifious  Disensri  are  Received,  By  Sir  Jonx 
RuSE  CoRMACK,  M.D.  Edlii.  ;  M.D.  Paris;  FelJnw  oT 
the  Koynl  College  of  Phvsidans  of  London  :  Member  «f 
llio  Sorii'tS  ClinKino  of  Paris  ;  Pliysician  tn  the  Hertfiini 
Uritisli  Hoapilal  uf  Paris  [  Chevalier  de  la  Lugioii  d'Hun- 
neur. 

niHE  Origin  of  Epidemics  and  the  Spread  of  CoDtJipmii 
X  Diseaaes  can  so  frequently  be  imced  to  Doxiou?  or  Ot- 
fective  arrangemenia  in  the  social  life  of  the  coinmtinitiet 
which  suffer  from  them,  that  tlie  belief  Is  becoming  more  aiul 
more  general,  both  with  ihe  public  and  the  raediciJ  jircfcssion. 
that  they  may  sooner  or  later,  to  a  great  exleiif,  be  prevented 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  prerautiouary  measures,  fruueiliD 
accordauce  with  increasinK  knowledje. 

DO 

eMALLFOX. 

Smallpox,  one  of  the  principal  diseases  to  be  now  cniui- 
dercd,  particularly  illustrates  this  statement,  which  is,  Imit. 
ever,  geneml  in  its  apjiliealior.  It  applies  equally  to  other 
maladies  propagated  in  a  maDuer  quite  different  from  small- 

JIOX. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  in  hia  cBgay  entitle*!  '  Pro- 
posal to  Stamp  out  Smallpox  and  other  Contagious  Dis«iu».' 
sugjjests  measures  which,  he  says, '  would  probably  stamp  out 
smallpox  in  Grreat  Britain  within  six  months  or  a  year.  \tnt 
videil  they  were  carried  out  aa  faithfully  and  universollv  at 
the  Legislature  can  command  ;  and,'  he  adds,  '  if  the  .-slirpv 
tion  of  the  disease  were  thus  onee  effected,  any  fatal  case  or 
cases  of  the  return  of  the  malady  to  any  seajiort,  city,  town, 
village,  or  country  district  would  be  speedily  notifii-d  br  a 
machinery  already  in  full  o[ieration— viz.,  the  registration  of 
deaths;  and  all  the  requisite  powers  for  atamplug  out  the 
disease  in  the  newly  infected  locality  could  at  once  be  set  in 
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filtl  (ip^rAtinn.'  Isolatinn.  as  Sir  .lainea  Simpson  fltatetl,  in 
unquestionably  '  the  chief  and  leading  meaaure  rcr|iiired  to 
stani))  out  §man-]M)x  ; '  hut  Sir  .lamea  Sini|i(icin  e.videnlly  wa* 
not  aware  of  the  extrt-me  ditKnulty  of  carrying  oirt  a  system  of 
isolation  in  large  cities.  He  and  fiibfle(|uent  writers  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  winds  may  wnfl  Ihe  pRsti- 
lence  to  coils  id  erable  distance*.  The  four  regiihitions  which 
Sir  James  proposes  are  tn  the  following  eU'ect; — 

'  1.  The  earliest  possible  iiotiiicalinn  of  the  discnse  after 
H  hae  once  broken  out  upon  any  individual  or  individuals. 

'  2.  The  seclusion,  at  home  or  in  hospital,  of  those  affected, 
duriDir  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  during  the 
convalescence  from  it,  or  unt.l  all  power  of  infecting  others  is 

'  S,  The  Biirniuinlingof  the  sick  with  nurses  and  atteiKlaitts, 
who  are  themselves  non-conductors,  or  incJi|iable  of  being 
■flijctcd,  inasmuch  as  they  are  known  to  be  protected  ngainst 
the  disease  by  having  already  passed  through  cowpox  or 
smallpox. 

'4,  The  due  purifTt-alion,  durins  nnd  after  the  disease,  by 
water,  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  sulphiu'ous  acid.  &e.,  of  the 
room^,  beds,  clothes,  Jiic..  used  by  the  Bick  and  their  attendants, 
and  (he  disinfection  of  their  own  persona.' 

An  otHciently  vaccinated  community  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  a  community  protected  from  the  contagion  of  smallpox; 
and  vjiceiuated  persons,  when  they  take  smallpox,  gerienilly 
Inki-  it  in  a  mild  and  modified  form.  But  how  to  secure  eHicient 
vaccination  for  a  community  is  stiil  an  imperfectly  solved 
problem.  Persons  stricken  with  smallpox  )iro)>ngHte  it  by 
intercourse  with  unprotected  individuals,  who  are,  nnd  per- 
haps must  alwavs  be,  a  Gonfiiderable  sectiim  of  the  general 
population.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  'isolate'  cases  of 
smKll|>ox.  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  is  effi- 
cient iaoliitioii  practicable?  Or,  rather — to  put  the  question 
in  a  practical  form — how  are  we  to  rediice  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  incurred  by  the  general  population  from  contact  with, 
or  contiguity  to,  persons  having  smallpox?  Are  we  to  isolate 
them  hy  collecting  them  in  special  hospitals,  or  in  spocinl  wards 
reserved  for  their  reception  in  general  hospitals  ?  If  isolalion 
in  appfiinted  places  be  deemed  essential,  under  what  conditions 
ought  the  system  to  be  worked,  so  as  to  prevent  the  centres  of 
iKolatinn  becoming  centres  of  propagation,  as  they  have  been 
in  Paris  during  the  present  epidemic? 

Before  answering  these  iiuestions  categorically,  it  is  ne- 
oeuar/  to  state  a  certain  number  of  facts  u|)on  which  the 
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answera  rest.  An  oiitbrcnk  of  finitllpox  which  ocrHmd  in 
the  early  months  uf  IHTlf,  in  a  building  in  the  Route  de  It 
Kevolte,  then  used  iw  the  temjwrary  Hertford  Ilntish  Ho*- 

Eital,  fumisheit  a  t^mall.  but  not  uninstruelive,  ^oup  of  farti 
earing  on  the  suhject.    On  .January  15.  1879,  Jolm  Claridf, 
a  hlacksniitli,  aged  forty-eight,  was  admitted  on  account  of  4 
(tevere  injury  lie  had  Huslained  in  shoeing  a  horse.    At  tht 
evening  visit  i>f  the  same  day,  a  red  ra^li  waa  olisenM;  ami 
his  tcmpeniture  was  39°  C.    Next  moming.  a  rej  p«|>u1ir 
elevated  eruption  was  seen  and  felt  under  the  skin.    Oia  the 
third  day,  numerous  pustules  declared  the  ease  lo  be  OM  »( 
8mall]Kix ;  and  all  the  patients  in  the  ward  who  were  abb  W 
leave  were  invited  to  do  so.    Four  only  remained,  nil  of  mhita 
tfxtk  smallpox,  and  two  of  whom  died — viz.,  K.  .Martin,  «la)ili> 
man.  aged  thirty-three,  on  February  3 ;  and,  thrte  day&  lain, 
John  >^hnnkland,  coachman,  aged  thirty-four.    Oni.'  of  the 
two  who  recovered  was  Edward  Norman,  coacliinao,  tfiti 
twenty-six,  a  consumptive  patient,  who  had  three  good  vaeciBa 
marks  on  one  ami.    The  other  was  Jem  C'leasy,  a  coachmn, 
a^eti  tliirty-nine.  who  had  bei-n  admitted  on  account  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  leg.    This  man  had  Imd  3iualt[iox  Mime  ycarp  pf^ 
viously,  and  his  face  was  deeply  scarred  and  pitted  by  tiie 
attack.     In  both  of  thci>e  men,  and  in  John  Claridge.  lin 
diseane  was  comparatively  mild.    Eight  female  patients  n- 
inaincd,  all  of  whom  escaped.    Two  members  of  the  staff  took 
the  disease;  one  of  whom,  Nurse  Voung,  died  on  Kebrniry 
6,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,     ller  attack  wa«  confluent  ;  and 
the  case  was  of  the  worst  type.  The  other  was  .Morris,  the  cook, 
whose  attack  was  mild.    Neither  of  them  came  in  contact  with 
the  stricken  patients.    Nurse  Young  was  much  afraid  of  tlie 
disease,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  infected  perjions.  St» 
had  a  dread  of  the  disease,  and  yet  obstinately  objected  I  -  I- 
vaccinated  before  the  outbreak,  and  also  when  the  small)"  !i 
declared  itself.    Morris  had  good  vaccination  marks,  'fbe 
oullircak  was  all  over  within  a  month  from  the  adiuisidiin 
Claridge.    Out  of  six  who  were  attacked,  three  died.  T 
Young,  the  nurse,  who  died,  and  Moms,  the  cxtk,  who 
covered — persons  who  had  never  seen  or  touched  any  of 
smallpox  patients,  had  never  come  in  contact  with  their  fomiltt. 
hail  never  ejitered  the  ward  in  which  they  were  treated— 
should  have  been  stricken  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  particularly  ai 
the  women  in  the  upstair  rooms —  nurses  and  patient* — and 
likewise  all  those  in  attendance  on,  or  in  communication  wilt, 
the  siuallpox  cases  escaped.    It  may  be  assumed  that  tJie  prr- 
sons  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  sm&llpox  cues  had  been 
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efficienlly  vaccinnted,  and  that  the  persons  who  were  livinp 
up^tuii-s  escaped,  either  from- the  same  cause  or  boc:iuBe  mor- 
bific emnnations  from  the  patients  did  not  reach  them.  Be 
thul  as  it  mvf,  in  Yinij>g  and  in  Morris  the  morbific  germs 
iVitind  u  soil,  so  tn  ispeiik,  siuted'  to  their  germination  and  de- 
Tclopment.  Of  the  thou^iujids  and  lens  of  thousands  who  diiily 
inhale  and  swallow  morbid  poisons,  only  a  very  limited  mino- 
rity present  a  soil  aJaptod  to  the  reproduction  of  tlio  parent 
disease — be  that  parent  smallpox,  sc.irlalina.  diphtheria, 
measles,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  other  ujaliid)'.  Tho  pre- 
sent qnesiion  is— How,  and  in  what  form,  did  Young  and 
Morris  receive  the  contagiuni  ?  The  medium  of  reception 
was  most  probably  the  air.  Several  timeit  a  day  they  had  to 
pass  wl'ing  a  corridor,  which  (to  commaud  a  thorough  ventila- 
tion in  adapting  the  building  for  use  ae  a  tomfwrary  hospital) 
was  cut  oft' from  the  h'ngth  of  the  ward  by  a  partition  extcnd- 
i»ir  only  two-thin!s  of  the  height  from,  the  floor.  Large 
windows  0[)ened  from  without  directly  into  tliis  corridor;  they 
were  exactly  opposite  other  large  windows  within  the  ward — 
that  is  to  say,  at  its  other  end..  When  these  opposite  win- 
dows were  open — which  they  generally  were  more  or  leas — a 
considerable  current  of  air  swept  into  the  corridor  from  the 
ward.  I  may  add  that  I  have  perceived  a  strong  eddying 
current  in  this  corridor  when  a  door  at  its  extremity  was 
open.  Young  and  Morris  passed  through  tbis  corridor  several 
times  daily,  and  in  their  passnge  must  have  inhaled  and  swal- 
lowed f.ioi*inn-charged  epithelial  scales  blowing  from  the  ward 
upon  their  faces.  That  such  was  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
two  persons  in  question  received  the  morbific  germs  is  highly 
probable. 

The  explanation  is  confirmed  by  an  interesting  little 
history  narrated  by  the  late  Dr,  Trousseau,  of  Paris,  in  his 
Clinical  J^irtures.  Arguing,  in  his  lecture  on  contagion, 
against  the  opinion  that  smallpox  may  originate  '  spontane- 
ously,' he  mauitains  that  the  alleged  cases  of  spontaneous 
origin  are  eases  in  which  the  source  of  the  contagion  could  not 
be  traced — a  difficulty  which,  as  ho  remarks,  is  muck  greater 
towns  than  in  rural  dittricts.  He  then  goes  on  to  say: — 
'  Even  in  Paiis,  however,  we  sometimes  have  an  oppor- 
nity  of  tracing  bftfk  the  contusion  to  its  source.  In  1827  I 
attended,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Echiquier,  a  young  woman  with 
smallpox.  She  lived  with,  her  mother,  a  poor  linendra[ier. 
Both  womeu  inhabited  the  ground-floor.  which  consisted  of  one 
room  divided  by  a  high  screen..  The  division  next  the  street 
was  the  shop ;  in  the  compartment  behind  the  Goreen  was  the 
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one  bod  in  wliicli  moAer  nnd  (larigbU-r  sleiil.  Diirinf;  llie 
iSTjiirc  duration  of  the  case  of  smallpox,  tlie  iipiglihours  am, 
us  of  wont,  to  niakc  tiieir  i)urrliflse8  ;  aufl  none  of  them  hud  mi 
suspicion  of  the  danger  winch  they  thus  incurreil.  At  thxt 
time  I  lived  in  the  Ruo  de  I'Echiquier,  and  so  wfts  ^rwhlii^ 
to  watch  L'arcfnily  the  development  of  a  perfectly  locnl  little 
epiileinic.  In  less  than  sii  weeks,  seventeen  iif  t.ht*  fniticnl'i 
ncighboore  were  attacked  by  small[>c'X  ;  iind  1  acct'rt-iiintd  from 
the  mother  that  the  pei'sons  first  neized  in  each  i'timily  were 
pei-SOTiB  ivhri  had  come  to  make  [inrehases  at  her  shop.  A»no 
one  knew  hew  liie  disease  had  spread,  the  different  medicul 
men  who  were  called  in  remained  convinced  that  it  had  been 
spoil  tan  ecu  sly  developed,' 

The  facts  now  s-tated  show  that,  at  least  within  a  certwn 
area  of  contiguity,  smallpox  la  conveyed  from  person  to  pfr- 
son  by  atmospheric  agenay ;  and  they  likewise  suggest  thai 
the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  currenls  of  air  charged  with 
the  morbific  des(|uainHtcd  epithelium  must  be  much  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  ^supposed.  They  coneeqiienlly  procliira 
the  necessity  of  adopting  raeasuroa  to  prevtint  the  atmospheric 
distribution  of  the  germs,  and  suggest  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  danger-area  which  surrounda  a  small* 
pox  patient. 

I  had  long  wondered  whetlier  it  were  possible  to  devise 
liny  method  for  a*K?ertaining  absolutely  or  nppi-oximalively 
how  far  from  the  centre  of  contagion  the  morhllieiilly  charged 
cpilhelial  «!cales  nnd  sciib-dust  may  be  wafted,  when  my  at- 
tention was  accidentally  directed  to  a  commnuicalion  by  Dr. 
Bertillon,  of  Paris,  in  the  number  for  March,  1880,  of  the 
Annaifx  dc  Demoffrnphir  liitrnmliiiuale,  on  the  diffnsion  of 
diaeik^es  in  the  vicinity  of  hosjiitals.  Dr.  Bertilhm  i*  Pro- 
fessor of  Demography  in  the  School  of  Anthropology,  and 
took  ofllice  on  January  I  of  the  current  year  Pirector 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Municipality  of  Pari* 
— a  department  which  at  tfiat  date  was  placed  upon  an  admir- 
able and  entirely  new  basis. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  refer.  Dr.  Bertillon  takes  as  hi* 
starting  point  the  fact  that  the  weekly  mortuary  statistical 
reports  published  in  Junuary  and  February  by  the  municipa- 
lity of  Paris  slKiw«d  that  in  the  smallpox  epidemic  which  tlion 
prevailed  certain  arroHilingtments  of  the  city  were  conspicuoiu 
for  the  constjincy  with  which  they  were  stricken;  and  that  the 
orroni/hsemirtit  of  the  Sorbonne  suffered  more  than  any  other. 
This  and  other  cognate  facts  he  skilfully  weighs  in  all  tbeir 
bearings. 
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In  January  and  Februiiry,  there  were  569  deaths  from 
nnallpox  in  all  I'aris,  fifty-seven  oi'  which  occuiTed  in  the  Sor- 
t>oiine  arronilisseiiienl.     That  nrrirnilii'.tement  contains  about 
52.000  iuliabitants,  which  is  l-62'o  of  the  entire  pojiuliition  of 
Paria  ;  eo  tliat  its  j)ro|>ortion  of'sinfllljioK  deaths  ought  to  have 
been  1-62*5  of  569 — viz.,  nine  deaths;  whereas  it  gave  fifty- 
Beven  deaths,  which  is  irom  »ix  to  seven  times  as  many.  The 
nuriihcrj  for  J.iunary  and   Fchruaiy  tikcn  soparati-ly  give 
almost  the  same  i>mjii/i'licinate  results.    The  conitaucy  of  the 
excess  of  smulljiojt  deaths  in  the  Sorbonne  arrondiitiinnirnt 
ifurinir  the  two  moiilha  reported  on  had  obviously  a  cimsc, 
ftjually  constant.    With  a  viVw  to  make  this  discovery.  Dr. 
Bertiiltin  tabulated  the  smallpox  deaths  of  the  arrondhsfineut 
according  to  the  streets  ami  houses  in  which  the  deceased 
were  residii>g  at  the  lime  of  weiziire.    This  proceeding  showed 
that  the  deaths  from  smallpox,  in  place  of  being  pretty  re- 
f^ilarly    distributed    throughout    the    arronilixsi-inntt,  were 
proHped  withiu  u  space  hardly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  it.  Thi- 
portioD  in  question  (as  is  seen  by  the  map  at  the  end  of  this 
Paper)  lies  between  the  bank  of"  the  Seine  which  forms  the 
north-cast  boundary  of  the  nrminHssemfnt  and  the  BoulevanI 
Saint  Germain.    The  population  of  lliis  portion  of  the  arron- 
diMfiiirril  of  the  Sorbonne.  in  which  the  houses  are  much 
crowded,  may  be  estimated  at  fwm  10,000  to  11,000,  which 
ia  a  little  more  than  J-2(tOth  of  the  entire  population  of 
Paris.    The  pro[iortion  of  deaths  within  that  area  from  small- 
pox ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  little  more  than  l-200th 
of  569,  the  total  smallpox  mortality  of  the  city— viz..  2'84,  or 
abonl  three  detitlis  ;  whereaa  the  actual  number  of  deaths  was 
forty-nine,  or  more  than  sixteen  times  the  proportionate  number. 
Dr.  Bertillon  nflluciilly  concluded  that  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  the  localised  excessive  mortality,  the  cause  was  limited  within 
the  small  locality.    He  had  reached  thi*  point  in  his  inquiry 
when  I>r,  Farrabout  itd'ormed  him  that  there  wae  a  depot  of 
smallpox  patients  in  a  biiildinrr  called  an  Aiiinexe  of  the  Hittel 
Dieu,  which  he  suiJKested  mifiht  explain  the  excessive  smaU|iox 
mortality  in  the  eircunijuc^nt  streets.    Dr.  Bertillon,  on  pur- 
suing his  investigation,  was  soon  convinced  that  the  variolous 
contagion  raiUated.  so  to  spenk,  from  the  depot  of  Bmallj>o& 
patients  in  the  Annexe.    He,  moreover,  discovered  that  in  one 
long  street — the  itue  Galande — having  a  range  of  houses  witU 
some  of  the  windows  opening  opposite  the  Annexe,  and  some 
Opening  on  the  other  aspect,  the  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred 
only  in  the  houses  which  had  windows  facing  the  Amiexc. 
The  houses  in  which  fatal  iimallpox  cases  originated  ixra  indi- 
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catcd  by  black  dots  on  the  map.  It  itpiicars,  thCTi,  that  th« 
(IvpSt  of  smallpox  p.itients  !u  questiiin  wua  r^ullj'  tlie  cause  of 
iorty  dettths  from  siaullpnx  in  a  litilii  corner  of  Paris — the 
CHUsc  likewise,  of  course,  of  a  large  unascei  f  ainable  number  of 
non-futal  cases  within  the  same  area— anJ  alsrt  a  cause  coaln- 
buling  to  keep  up  the  epiJemic  thnmghoul  Paris  by  flpread- 
ii)g  contagion  from  por«on  to  person.  The  fact^*  now  BtHt«d 
show  that  the  Annexe -wa*  a  deadly  centre  whence  smaHjwi 
wafl  diflused  by  atmospheric  cnrrcnis;  from  it,  ihe  iuudorous 
aod  iQVUiihle  ])oison  was  waflod  by  the  then  prevailing  north- 
eastern  wind. 

The  little  locality  between  the  Seins  and  the  'BoirlenH 
Saint  Gi"rimiM  was  not  only  well  placed  to  receive  the  di*- 
oase  by  the  Hiotl  blowing  from  tlie  Annexe,  but  wasi  al«o  a 
locality  specially  adapted  for'tho  breedini;  and  ^^preiul  of  uy 
contagious  disease  introduced  into  it.  The  dcout  conlaimJ 
on  an  average  140  patients  crammed  into  horrible  wards.  It 
is  a  lofty  four-storey  building  overlooking  the  neiglibourhooi 
The  circumjacent  dwellingB  are  old,  ruinous,  and  tiltby,  jiilrt 
one  above  another,  and  very  sparingly  supplied  with  air  sod 
light,  thus  afl'ording  the  very  bfst  oonditions  for  receiving  and 
retaining  on  their  grimy  walls  the  drift  of  variolous  dust  from 
the  Annexe.  These  wretched  old  houttes  are  crowded  by  cor- 
respondingly wrctched-likc  inhabitants — a  diriy  people,  in  rag*, 
lean  and  wan.  On  visiting  this  locality,  to  estimate  its  topo- 
graphy and  characteristics,  I  had  vividly  recalled  to  my  recul- 
lectioo' localities  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  with  which  I 
fii^t  became  acquainted,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  as  a 
dispensary  pupil.  In  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  St  the  dat« 
referred  to,  typhus  was  endemic;  and  it  and  other  ^fevers  were 
epidemic  at  short  intervals.  These  fevers  seMi^nn  showtd 
themaelves,  and  never  took  root  in  the  New  Town,  whidi, 
from  its  open,  straight  streets,  and  espusi^'d  situNtioD»,  was 
constantly  being  swept  by  the  high  winds  for  which  Kdin- 
borgh  in  famous,  but  which  could  n»t  sweep  through  the  then  . 
existing  fever-dens  of  the  Old  Town — the  narrow  Lines  (cloies) 
inhabited  by  a  poor  {>opuliition.  crowded  into  gigantic  houses 
(lands)  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  storeys,  iii>l«  whirtli  air  and 
light  only  found  indirect  and  imperfect  admission.  By  well- 
directed  doniolilions  and  the  construction  -of  uew  8treet«  carried 
out  by  the  municipality,  the  horrible  fever-tlena  of  mv  early 
days  have  beeu  destroyed,  and  wind  as  well  as  air  and  Tif^ht  in 
abundance  have  been  admitted  to  the  Old  Town,  with  a  very 
striking  diniinuliun  in  the  ordinary  average  number  of  fever 
casee,  and  the  aoa-occurrence  of  a  fever  epidemic  tor  Riany 
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In  tlie  Old  Town  of  Eiliubur(;h,  the  placss  eo  ap- 
"ately  named  fever-dens  were  always  fimnd  to  be  the 
flvnui-ite  breed in{,'-bed8  alike  of  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and 
cholera,  showing  clearly  that  the  same  insanitary  conditions 
determined  the  headquarters  of  epidemics  of  specifteally  dif- 
ferent di^easea.'  It  luuat  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that 
e  smallpox  germs  wafted  to  the  locality  in  the  arriniiliiist- 
tnt  (if  the  Sorbonne  fcU  on  a  soil  where  all  the  conditions 
ere  favourable  for  their  development  and  cprcad.  This  fact 
has  til  be  weighed  in  estrmuting  the  efteet  of  the  relation  uf  the 
Annexe  to  the  smallpox  mortality  of  its  vicinity.  It  doea  not, 
cwever,  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  the  Annexe  waa  the 
great  centre  of  the  contagion  ;  for  when  it  was  closed,  tlie  pro- 
poriiiiR  of  emallpox  deaths  diminished  in  the  locality  butweeii 
the  Seine  and  tlie  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  and  was  very  aoou 
nu  more  than  in  other  parts  of  Paris. 

Ilesides  the  Annexe  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  were  in 
Paris  three  other  depclts  of  smallpox  patlentJi — the  Ilopital 
Siiint  Antoine,  the  Hdpital  Eugenie,  and  the  H6pital  Laennec. 
The  Hopital  Saint  Antoiiie  and  the  Hopital  Eugenie  are 
both  in  the  same  arrniulissfmeut  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Quinze  VingtA.  The  former,  next  to  the  Annexe  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  was  the  most  important  depot  of  emallpox  patients  ; 
and  the  latter  has  a  sad  celebrity  on  account  of  its  gpocial 
wards  for  diphtheria,  where  lately  M.  Herbelin,  the  interne, 
died  from  that  disease,  the  contagion  of  which  he  received  in 
the  incautious  porfonn.mce  of  his  duties.  The  deaths  both 
from  smallpox  and  diphtheria  were  found  on  scrutiny  by  Dr. 
Bertdlon  to  be  almost  iudilferentlv  distributed  over  all  of  the 
Quinze  Vingts  arrotiili.i»eiiieiit.  This,  Dr.  liertiUoii  thinks, 
is  explained  in  respect  to  smallpox  by  there  having  been 
two  centres  of  contagion  in  place  of  one — the  hiNtpitaln  of 
iiaint  Antoiue  and  Sulnte  Eugenie.  The  Quinze  Vingts 
arrnndintrmcnt  ronlains  about  44,000  inhabitants,  or  about 
-4oih  (-1^'4)  of  the  total  population  of  Paris;  it  ought, 

*  Profeoor  8ir  RoWt  Chrulisori,  in  the  viluablp  Addreu  on  Pablio  Hmltb 
'-fa  h*  drlivend  nt  the  meeting  of  ihc  Suciat  9<^ipnce  Assa-iiinon  hnlil  at 
iubur{;h  in  IHS^,  in  in>uliijiilii(;  Uii>  rvmnrknLilc  iIo  runMn  in  typliU!i  wliii  li  luul 
Owurrii]  in  Eitinhur^^h  ilnriaif  rei^'DDT  jrHT',  diN'isuta  frum  the  upitjjoD  tllu 
d*crwi»o •ttribmnble  t"  Ihs  citv  improri-nioiit.",  Winuiio  it  hiid  bpjju"  bsfora 
Ihay  wen  miulB.  Sir  Hobi^rt's  cirw  merits  icciaun  aod  rispoclful  nitDDltati,  It 
miuli,  huwflrar,  ba  nniumbercil  thut  after  fcccre  epidumiu*  Iliera  ulivji^ >,  uiil  ut 
nc<^slty,  a  ilvTriut'  for  a  Eunir  porlix!  m  tbf  niviLg'rii  of  iLh  disojuH  wliicU  linH 
pTersilf-l  on  »n  cpidiiniiu  niinply  bui'/iiLis  th*  ppwnos  nust'eptible  lo  tlia  iri'jrliifle 
influence  hnvo  htta  wei-dail  uwny.  Hoi!  the  domolStioDi  not  Xikrn  plui'  it  ii 
blghly  probable  llial  no  i-jiidcmic  iniiil  iiiwa  ooeunod  sro  Haw,  id  itie  urdioiuy 
Coitrse  u!  ervuU,  la  tbu  Natr  Town  uf  Ediaburgh. 
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tliercfore,  not  to  furnish  more  than  l-45th  of  the  Actoh* 
from  aniiill  pi)X — that  is  to  sav,  from  12  to  13;  whcrea*  it 
pave  33  deiitha  from  BmBll|i«n,  nearly  three  timea  as  mam. 
It  appeare.  then,  that  during  the  two  months  in  ()Eie«tiMi, 
in  the  arrondistemriit  of  the  Qiiinze  Vingts  the  mortality  from 
smallpox  exceeded  the  proportionate  mortality  of  all  Pari* 
from  twenty  to  twenty-one  times.  The  mode  of  difTusinn  wm. 
in  my  opinion,  to  a  large  extent,  however,  hy  direct  persntisl 
coiiimmiicaliun,  a  circumstance  which  prevents  uin  from  eati- 
mating  the  extent  to  which  epithelial  drift  disseminated  the 
disease.  Saint  Antoine  and  iSainte  Eugenie  are  large  gennrd 
huspitnls,  to  which  crowd?  of  out-patients  daily  roiuiir,  and  it 
was  hv  them  untpiestionably  that  smallpix  whs  chieflv  pn>]«- 
gated,  and  is  still  beino  propaijated  in  tlie  vicinity  of  tliesi"  twi 
hosjiitals.  To  a  largo  extent,  I  douht  not.  the  spread  niij;ht  W 
checki'd  hv  suppressing  the  out-patient  department,  and  pre- 
venting hv  strict  jvolice  supervision  all  intercourse  het*fcn 
the  outside  population  and  the  smallpox  n-nrds.  The  increnwl 
emallpnx  mortality,  then,  in  the  n>:-ighhourhri<td  ttf  Saint 
Antoine  and  Saiute  Kug^nie,  while  it  shows  that  dejoits  i>f 
Bmallpox  jMitii'uls  are  danjrerous  to  those  Irving  in  proximily 
to  thcin,  does  not  show  that  the  danger  is  one  whieh  ennnot  hr. 
much  mitigated.  I  admit  that  at  once ;  but  I  hold  that  it  i*  t 
danger  which  no  police  system  oan  ontirety  remove.  The 
history  of  the  njiread  of  the  disease  iu  the  vicinity  of  th# 
Annexe  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  ia  the  history  of  g/iretitf  bif  epithtiial 
(trifi,  flO  to  speak,  jc/iic/i  no  nt/strin  of  poiirr  enn  trttrrrfpl. 
It  is  I  maintain,  a  history  which  proves  that  a  dep5t  of 
emnllpox  patients  must  always  be  a  eouroe  of  some  danger  (0 
the  inhiibilants  of  the  vicinity ;  and  alfo  that  the  onlv  meant 
of  lessening  the  danger  ia  by  preventing  its  leavii^  the 
patient  in  a  di-y  state,  or  destroying  it  on  the  premises. 

This  remark  derives  great  interest  and  i(n]K>rlance  frwm 
the  short  account  which  1  am  now  going  to  give  of  ihe 
foui'th  dep6t  of  smallpox  patients  spi^ken  of  by  E)r.  Bertiltoa 
io  his  statistical  report— that  of  the  Hopltal  Laennec,  in  ihi 
Rue  de  S&vrea.  In  that  hospital,  during  the  two  montlfcj,  thera' 
were  special  wards  in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  smaII)H)X  rasr* 
were  collected— a  number  which,  though  very  much  lew  thai 
the  number  in  the  Annexe  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  was  still  too*' 
siderable.  Dr.  Bertillon  found  that  no  excess  of  smallpox 
deaths  had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hiipital  Laennec. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining,  la  in 
Kdinburgh,  the  number  of  non-fatal  cases.  Dr.  Bertillon  do« 
not  pretend  to  give  on  absolutely  satisfactory  account  of 
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ative  immunity,  but  s|)ecifie8  causes  which  prohahly  co- 
o^rated  in  pioduciDg  it.    First,  the  buildings  inhabited  by 
the  smallpox  patients  do  not  overlook  the  nei{;libouring  houses, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Annexe.    Secondly,  the  ivindowa  nliii-h 
look  towards  it  are  few  in  number,  and  only  look  ujion  the 
Q  of  the  hospital,  not  upon  the  wards  containing  the 
ox  patients.     In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  the  cnstoiD 
e  Ilopital  Laeniiec  for  the  wiird-scrvants  to  throw  nt  onoe 
into  tlie  fire  the  floor-swecpinirs  of  the  snmlljios  w.ords,  not 
Viecause  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  so,  but  because  it  was 
ihe  most  convenient  method  of  getting  rid  of  them.     This  was 
not  done  in  the  other  smalijiox  depots ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dust 
^£  the  floors,  necessarily  rich  in  iKtison-chnrged  sqiiainic,  wm 
H^Ilected  in  the  dust-bin,  jilaced  in  a  corner  of  the  garden, 
^irhere  it  was  again  shaken  up  before  being  coiisianeil  to  the 
sca\enger's  waggon.    Finally,  the  house^^  iii  the  district  are  of 
n  good  class,  and  unquestionably  inhabited  by  a  better  vacci- 
^at«.-d  community.    1  am  inclined  to  atlm-h  a  capital  impor- 
^knce  to  the  very  different  treatment  pursued  in  respect  of  the 
iVveepings  in  the  diftcront  depots.     The  dust-burning  ia  a 
simple  proceeding,  commending  itself  to  common-sense.     It  is 
a  sure  means  of  largely  destroying  the  aerial  circulating  power 
of  the  virus.    If  the  ward-swee('ings  be  carefully  burnt  within 
nnallpox  wards,  there  will  be  little,  if  any.  eli.ance  of  a  puison- 
cbarged  drift  of  epithelial  scales  sjireading  smallpox  uulBide 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  teaching  of  the  facts  now  stated  is  of  paramount 
eocial  importance,  and  must  not  be  blinked  because  it  is 
unromfortably  at  variance  with  the  views  of  leaders  on  ques- 
tions of  public  health.  The  teaching  is  to  the  eSect.  that 
depots  of  smalljiox  patients  cannot  be  divested  of  all  danger  to 
surrounding  population  by  preventing  inter-communicn- 
PKon  of  the  persons  outside  and  inside  the  depots;  inasmuch  as 
Ihe  germs  of  the  disease  are  liable  to  be  carried  to  a  consider- 
able distance  by  a  [loison-charged  epithelial  drift.  Possibly, 
if  the  patients  in  the  Annexe  had  been  diligently  smeared 
with  oil,  and  the  ward  sweepings  had  been  regularly  burnt  at 
ort  intervals,  there  might  have  been  no  spread  of  smallpox 
y  the  wind.  But  still,  the  conclusion  would  remain  un- 
shaken that  depots  of  smallpox  patients  are  dangerous  to  the 
surroimding  jRipulation,  particularly  in  crowded  neiijhbour- 
hoods,  safety  being  contingent  nptm  the  minute,  constant,  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  irksome  duties  by  nurses  and 
ward -servants.  This  uncomfortable  lesson  proclaims  that  we 
reqoire  to  consider  well  where  we  locate,  and  how  we 
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administer,  hospitals  or  warda  epecially  reserved  for  smallpoz 
[tattcDiE  :  but  ii  Joes  not  show  that  it  is  a  hewMT  in  proveD- 
tive  medicine  to  isul&te  smallfiox  {latient^  in  depots. 

The  arrangemeDt  of  numerous  details  must  Deeemsrilv 
vary  in  each  (le{Kit  according  to  the  circumstances ;  but  tm 
principles  which  liuve  to  he  borne  in  mind  admit  of  betng 
iliatiiiclly  staled.  The  chief  points  to  be  attended  U  an 
embraced  in  the  following  propositiong : — 

1.  Smallpox  patients  ought  not  to  be  isolated  io  depftt) 
Btualed  in  or  near  dirty,  crowded,  closely-built  districla;  nor 
contiguous  to  an  imperfectly  vaccinated  community. 

2.  £imull|iox  patients  ought  to  he  isolated  in  special  hnt- 
pttais,  in  which  only  smallpox  patients  are  received.  The* 
ought  ueitlier  to  be  received  into  general  hospitals,  nor  intn 
hospitals  reserved  for  contagious  diseases,  however  carefully  a 
system  of  separation  may  ke  carried  out. 

3.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  epithelial  drift 
issuing  from  ihe  depots  of  smallpox  patients;  viz.,  frequeiil 
inuiictitm  of  the  patients  when  desquamating,  and  ear\'ful 
burning,  at  short  intervals,  of  the  ward-sweepings,  in  firw 
within  the  wards. 

4.  The  isolation  must  be  made  absolute,  go  far  as  that  is 
possible,  by  preventing  direct  and  indirect  communication 
l>etweeu  the  patients  within  and  the  population  living  external 
to  the  depots. 

5CARI.AT1XA   AND  MEASLEH. 

Whatever  is  true  as  to  the  propagation  of  small  poc  by  the 
wind,  must  necessarily  be  true  of  Scarlatina  and  Mea«IeL 
Whatever  measures  are  requiretl  to  render  ellectual  the  isola- 
tion of  small{>ox  are  also  re<|uired  to  render  effectual  the  iitola- 
tion  of  scarlatina  and  measles.  There  is  this  practical  differ- 
ence, however,  that  neither  of  these  two  diseases  ii-  so  frightful 
a  scourge,  tliough  in  some  epidemics  the  ravages  of  scarlatina 
are  very  severe.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  means  available 
in  all  towns  and  rural  districts  of  isolating  scarlatina.  With 
respect  to  measles  there  is  much  less  urgency. 

TTPnUB. 

Typhus  is  unquestionably  a  contagious  disease ;  but  ill 
morbific  emanatious  do  not  travel  far,  and  they  do  not  swm 
oflen  to  communicate  the  disease  unless  ihey  be  considerably 
concentrated.  The  danger'urea  is  probably  umited  to  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  physicians  of  London.  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  physiciaus  who  have  had  much  to  do  wtth 
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trphiis,  arc  of  tipiiiicm  that  the  attendiinfa  in  tjplius  wards  run 
very  little  risk  when  the  wiirds  are  BjtaciouB,  wcll-venlilaled, 
■nij  not  ovcr-erowded.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  from  uiy  old  personal  observation  ot  the  disease  in 
Ivlinburgh,  and  from  all  that  I  Iiave  subsequently  seen  and 
read  of  it. 

When  a  clinical  aj^siatant  in  Dr.  Alison's  wards  in  the  old 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  in  18;)7,  I  had  a  severe  attack 
of  typhus  fever,  from  which  niy  recovery  was  uncxi>ectcd. 
Immediately  befoi^  during,  or  sfion  after  my  attack,  nearly  all 
the  medical  and  oliiiical  assistants  in  the  Infirmary — nine  out 
of  twelve,  at  least — who  had  to  do  with  fever-wards,  and  like- 
wise the  niiijoriiy  of  the  fever-ward  nurses,  were  laid  down 
with  the  fever,  which  carried  oft'  three  of  my  colleagues  and 
■everal  niiraes.  The  duties  of  the  clinical  a-saisianis  necc^- 
ntated  their  being  some  hours  daily  in  hi\v-roofed.  stulty 
wardti,  packed  closely  with  typhus  patients;  the  nurses,  of 
course,  had  to  spend  most  of  their  tinip  in  the  vitiated  at- 
luosphere  of  thetic  dismal  rooms.  Of  the  crowd  of  clinical 
Students  who  passed  through  the  fever-wards  a(  the  daily  visit, 
only  two  or  three  toyk  the  fever;  and  among  the  students  who 
only  attended  the  aurj;ical  and  general  medical  wards,  it  was,  I 
recollect,  said,  when  the  question  of  contagion  was  discussed  at 
the  close  of  the  epidemic,  that  no  cases  had  occurred.  These 
facts,  and  many  others  of  like  nature,  clearly  prove  that  typhus 
ia  contagious  :  and  also,  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated 
by  the  emanations  from  a  crowd  of  patients  in  a  close  room,  it 
ia  a  virulently  contagious  disease.  They  likewise  prove,  in  an 
equally  clear  manner,  that  typhus  patients  need  not  be  a 
source  of  much  danger  to  those  who  attend  upon  them,  and  of 
no  clanger  at  all  to  those  who  live  in  their  vicinity  and  do  not 
mix  with  them. 

Typhus  is  sufficiently  contagious  to  make  it  improper  to 
distribute  typhus  patients  in  a  general  ward.  Withmii  wishing 
in  »ny  degree  to  modify  this  precept,  I  may  express  my  belief 
tb»t  evil  consequences  would  seldom  arise  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  very  limited  number  of  typhus  patients  into  a  general 
ward.  The  disease,  however,  is  one  which  ought  to  be  isolated, 
either  in  special  hospitals  for  its  treatment,  or  in  special  wards 
«f  general  hospitals.  One  or  other  plan  may  be  adopted  with- 
out the  risk  of  establishing  a  centre;  of  diffusion. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  public  should  know  that  well- 
ventilated  depots  of  typhus  patients  are  not  dangerous  even  to 
the  attendants;  and  that  they  are  in  no  degree  dangerous  to  a 
neighbuurliuod  by  atmuapheric  cummumcalion,  as  ia  smallpox. 
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Officers  of  liealth.  or  other  duly  con9tilute<l  nuiliontieStO^ht 
to  have  the  [xi\Ter  of  removing  to  appoiiilud  hospital*  gmm 
of  typbuB  occurring  in  t-mall  private  nuintes,  particulwlT  in 
crowded  dwellings,  such  as  are  inhabited  by  artisans  and  oili' 
of  limited  means.   For  their  reception,  fever  hosjiilaU,  or  fe 
wards  in  general  hospituJs,  are  eesentially  required. 

BELAPSIXG  FEVER. 

The  remarks  now  made  in  respect  to  the  dilTueion  and  i». 
Utiun  of  typhus  are  applicable  to  the  difi'usiDii  aod  ifiolatioBor 
KelajKing  Fever. 

ENTERIC  (or  TVPnOID)  FEVER. 

Enteric  Fever  is  contagious ;  and  it  o\ight.  therefore,  a*  a 
part  of  Fnnitarv  p<>lice  administration,  to  be  isolated,  as  soon  u 
discovered,  from  the  general  population.  Certain  simple  pre- 
cautions, however,  being  taken — ^uch  as  can  be  easily  oaTTied 
out- — cases  of  enteric  fever  may  he  treated,  iviihout  ritk  of 
diffusion,  in  general  wards,  nr  at  home  when  the  ventilation  ii 
good  and  the  space  suHicicnt.  These  statemeDts  arc  ap- 
]>arcnlly,  but  not  really,  conlradictory. 

There  exists  in  enteric  fever  a  specific  contagiutn  which 
passes  from  the  patient  only  in  the  intestinal  discharges.  This 
contagtum  is  a  living  organism,  wbicli  seeina  to  be  barmleu  U 
tiie  lime  of  its  leaving  the  sick  person's  body,  but  in  two,  three, 
or  four  days  multiplies  and  actjuires  a  virulent  vitality.  \\  hifo 
it  then  is  swallowed  or  inhaled  by  a  suitable  subject  for  infec- 
tion, it  origiimtes  enteric  fever  in  liini.  Dr.  Murchison,  for 
reasons  which  have  not  generally  been  accepted  as  vultd,  wu 
of  opinion  that  the  poison  also  originates  spontaneously  in 
sewers  and  ces>spooU;  but  the  truth  seems  to  lie  with  ibc  late 
Dr.  William  Itudd.  of  Bristol,  who  by  Ids  facts,  and  by  hi* 
reasoning  on  the  facts,  has  established  that  it  is  only  the 
eewers  and  cesspools  which  have  received  typhoid-feier  stooli 
which  contain  the  typhoid-fever  contagium. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  for  any  physician  who  has  seen 
much  of  enteric  fever  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  convieti>>a 
that  nui'ses  who  are  dailv  changing  sheets  saturated  with  the 
intestinal  evacuations  of  enteric  fever  patients  do  not  incut 
risk  of  getting  the  disease.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  io 
the  fact  that  the  contagium  has  not,  when  first  discharged,, 
become  possessed  of  its  virulent  vitality  and  reproductive 
[mwer.  These  <]iiaUtie9  it  will  never  acquire  if  the  soiled 
bedding  be  removed  within  a  few  hours  from  the  bed  and 
jiumersed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.    If  the  ditty  b  " 
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acpumulated  for  days  in  henpa,  a  sprrad  of  the  dlecaae 
among  thoap  who  come  in  contact  with  it  will  certainly  oocur. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  called  to  meet  in  consultation  :i  physi- 
cian  at  Ferte-Miliin  in  the  Aisne.  He  wet  me  at  Vill«;rs- 
Cotierets  station,  and  drove  me  several  miles  to  our  rendezvous, 
an  open  carriage,  through  a  chuniiin?  country.  At  the 
^Htaie,  enteric  fever  waa  rii'e  in  Pans,  As  we  went  along  he 
^fbiated  out  lo  me  on  nn  open  slope  a  comfortuble  dweiliug, 
into  which  he  ^aid  sicktieas  rarely  entered, but  that  a  week  ago 
typhoid  fever  liad  been  brought  into  it  from  Paris.  The  son 
of  the  fainilv  had  been  ill  in  Paris,  and  had  been  fetched  home 
in  consettuenci'.  His  malady  waa  typhoid  fever;  on  the 
journey  he  had  (lopious  alvine  dejections,  by  which  all  his 
^rnients  had  been  saturated.  Some  of  them  were  put  away 
in  a  bundle,  and  others  had  actually  been  allowed  to  remain 
for  days  till  they  bad  dried  on  his  body.  In  addition  to  the 
young  man  who  had  come  from  Paris — and  was  convalescent — ~ 
two  other  persons  in  the  same  house  were  laid  down  wilh  the 
fever,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  doubtful,  aa  in  ihe  three 
the  characteristic  eruption  had  been  seen.  A  uiouth  later,  I 
had  the  same  drive  with  my  colleague,  when  he  lold  me  that 
the  fever  had  not  spread  from  the  house,  and  that  no  more 
ojtses  bad  occurred  either  in  the  house  or  district  since  my  last 
visit.    That  the  typhoid  fever  was  imjiorted  from  Pans,  and 

M)inmunicated  to  two  persona  who  were  brought  into  contact 
the  garments  soaked  in  the  alvine  discharges  and  kept 
t»se  in  a  bundle,  can  hardly  be  doubted.    This  history  shows 
^  that  llir  immunity  nf  atUiidants  atiil  otiiert  depi-ii'ls  iipmi  the 
W^^nvdl  <if  miiifd  bfiidini)  mid  r.lotltintf  hfinrf  earli/  cnrrird  nut. 
Wfh  the  Hertford  British  Hospital,  the  soiled  bedding  is  at  onee 
carried  to  an  out  building  some  distance  from  the  hosjiital, 

Kre  the  sheets  and  bed-dreaaes  are  disinfected.  At  the  end 
case,  the  soiled  bedding  ia  burnt. 
Fn>m  the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  being  given  off  from 
infected  subject  by  the  intestinal  dejections,  it  is  only 
unoer  certain  special  conditions  that  the  atmosphere  is  the 
medium  by  which  it  is  communicalet].  The  gas  rising  up  from 
,  Bcwers  and  privies  often  conveys  the  contagium  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich.  All  are  familiar  with  cases  of  this  kind.  Cases 
are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  which  the  poison -charged 
desiccated  intestinal  dejecta  have  been  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  and  have  in  that  way  propagated  the  disease  by  being 
swallowed  or  taken  into  the  lungs  with  the  air.  This  has  been 
particularly  noticed  in  the  outskirts  of  military  camps  and  in 
country  places  where  typhoid  patients  have  relieyed  nature  in 
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Hitualions  exposed  tn  sun  ami  winJ,  which  were  common  iT»ort* 
for  the  same  purpose.  Min:h  more  fre(|uently,  liowevcr.  llie 
contaviuui  is  <.HIfuFie<l  in  locnlitie^i  antl  fntnilios  b_v  gftscoue 
eraanalions  from  sewers,  by  the  water  of  wells  atii]  of  etreamt 
communicating  with  privies  and  sewers  contftining  the  dejecta 
of  persons  havinj;  enteric  fever.  It  is  also  now  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  disease  is  spread  among  the  ciistomm 
of  particular  dairies  where  the  vessels  are  washed  or  the  oiilk 
diluted  hy  the  poison-charged  water.  Whether  enteric  fevM 
does  not  sometimes  oriffinate  spontaneously  from  sewage  gases 
ia  matter  of  controversy:  but  it  is  quite  ccrtaiK  thai  the 
disease  is  8prea,d  from  persim  to  person  by  the  difl^tsioo  of  ■ 
specific  contnc^ium  in  the  manner  now  briefly  stated  :  and  that 
is  one  capital  fact  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  coo«idering 
the  questions  connected  with  hospital  accummodation'  for  en- 
teric lever. 

Another  most  important  capital  fact  hearing  on  the  ume 
point  is  this — -that  enteric  fever  does  not  spreud  in  huspilaif 
where  cases  of  the  diseiise  are  habituallv  distributed  amnnz 
the  general  patients.  On  account  of  the  risk  of  swallowini;  "f 
inhaling  the  poison  in  small  crowde*!  d«'elli[>gs,  where  cleunU- 
nesa  is  maintained  with  diflicutty,  mid  where  one  ill-kept  privy 
is  generally  used  in  connnon  by  many  families,  it  is  essentially 
important  to  send  into  hospitui  with  the  least  possible  delay 
any  case  of  enteric  fever  occurriog  in  such  habitations.  lti» 
BUtisfacttjry  to  know  that  the  patients  may  be  distributed  with- 
out lisk  in  the  general  wards  of  hospitals.  On  this  point  there 
ifi  a  general  c.i)neurrence  of  medical  opinion.  Enteric  fever  \t 
endemic,  and  sometimes  epidemic,  in  PariB.  It  rarely  hkppeiM 
that  I  am  without  one  or  several  cases  in  my  Iwispital  or  priratt 
practice.  It  is  therefore  from  considerable  personal  knowledge 
that  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  generally 
adopted  conclusion.  In  the  nine  years  during  which  the 
Hertford  Britibh  Hospital  has  been  open,  we  have  seldom  been 
without  one  or  more  cases  of  enteric  fever.  In  the  autumn  of 
1877 — when  we  were  in  the  temporary  building — an  epidemic 
of  enteric  fever  prevailed  in  Paria,  and  particularly  in  some 
streets  and  houses  whence  we  derived  many  of  our  patients. 
On  one  particular  day  in  that  autumn.  I  noted  that  we  had 
no  less  than  seventeen  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  a  total  of 
twenty-two  cases  in  hospital.  N'mther  then  nor  at  any  time 
durinir  the  nine  years  has  any  one  of  our  resident  staff  or 
resident  patients  taken  the  fever.  Six  young  men  in  ftucce*- 
ston  have  during  that  period  held  the  post  of  resident  clinical 
aaaistant ;  and  our  staff  of  nurses  has  ranged  from  six  to  ei^ 
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among  whom  there  have,  of  coiiree,  been  frequent  personal 

The  few  following  lines  from  the  annual  rejmrt  for  18(54  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  (Liverpool  Road)  afford  both 
ConGrmation  and  illustriilion  of  thf  staliement  that  there  is  no 
ri&k  to  hospital  imimtea  from  gathering  tozether  in  a  hoppital 
large  numbers  of  cases  of  enteric  fever; — '  For  three  years,' 
saya  the  annual  report  in  question, '  the  oases  of  enteric  fever 
UkA  the  cases  which  liave  not  been  true  fever  have  been  kept 
ether:  644  ease?  of  the  former  and  1,U1H  of  the  httter  have 
us  been  treated  together  in  the  same  wards,  interspersied 
ainon>^  one  another.  Xot  one  of  the  patients  in  these  wards 
has  contracted  enteric  fever.  Tlie  nui-ses  and  attendants 
tliroughout  the  hospital  have  enjoyed  a  like  immunity.  Durinii 
ihe  last  nine  years,  upwai-ds  of  1 ,5fK)  ca^es  of  enteric  fever 
have  been  under  trealinenl  in  the  hos|jilul ;  but  only  one  nurse 
has  suffered  from  it,  and  in  her  case  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  tiLte  dill  not  originate  out  of  the  ho&pital.' 

Similar  evidence  abounds;  but  enough  has  now  been  staterl 
justify  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  Enteric  fever  is  a  contagiouB  disease,  the  contagium  of 
irliich  exists  in  the  intestinal  excreta. 

2.  That  the  contagium  is  jjenerally  diffused  by  water  or  milk. 

3.  That  perhaps  the  winils  may  spread  the  contagium  when 
e  sun-dritxi  intestinal  excreta  are  difl'used  aa  dust  ia  the 

osphere. 

4.  That,  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  cases  of  enteric 
ver  ought  to  be  isolated  at  home,  in  hospitals,  or  where  the 

excreta  can  be  systematically  destroyed  or  disinfected. 

5.  That  the  gathering  to-rether  enteric  fever  patients  in 
well -organised  hospitals  iit  neither  dangerous  to  their  inmates 

r  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 

cnoLERA. 

The  contagium  of  Cholera,  like  that  of  enteric  fever,  resides 
only  in  the  intestinal  dejecta.  Everything,  therefore,  whii^li 
hfts  been  said  in  respect  to  the  isolation  and  diffusion  of  enteric 
fever  is  applicalile  to  the  isolation  and  diffusion  of  cholera — 
with  this  exception,  perhaps,  that  from  the  much  greater 
abundance  of  the  intestinal  dejecta  in  cholera,  there  is  a  much 
greater  risk  of  the  diffusion  of  its  contagium.  Cousequentlv, 

■  Soon  after  my  retnm  lo  P«ris  from  miilinp  my  P»p*r  at  EciinSorgli.  in 
Oetab«r.  my  hoepilal  collB.igQB.  Dr.  Uurlierl.  mt  Iniij  down  hy  typhoid  firn-r 
He  may  or  ba  nuiy  not  biktc  cuiitrwleil  the  •liHaae  from  hoHpilAl  piui«Dii  J  tun 
thankful  U>  be  ablB  to  itdd  that  l>r,  Uetbort  it  now  quite  vull— J.  R.  C,  Jaaoary 
1.  »M1. 
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it  is  A  moUer  of  jinideiice,  if  nut  of  nccesaitv,  to  remove  clinterft 
patients  to  special  hiispitnls,  cir  apeoiiil  wiiriJ?,  iinlei^,  of  cuune, 
a  Bystcm  of  tliornuf|;hly  efficieut  cleanliness  and  isuUtioD  can 
be  carried  out  at  lioiue. 

A  valuable  Paper  't)n  the  Conipiilpnrr  Roelstration  of 
Infections  Diseiists  as  practised  in  Edinburgh,'  wax  also 
contribnted  by  Dr.  LiTTl.EJdllN,  who,  after  piving  a 
general  sketch  of  the  history  of  preventive  medicine  u 
applied  to  infections  diseases,  more  especially  smallpox  and 
cholera,  proceeded  ae  fotloivs : — While  cncli  diaeases  as 
cholera  and  smallpox  demand  special  measures  of  inqniry, 
of  late  years  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  com- 
bating the  other  itvmntie  diseases  has  been  much  diecusaed  In 
medical  anil  !i(K:ial  ciivles.  It  is  a  highly  important  one,  in- 
Toh  ing,  ae  it  does,  not  merely  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
of  a  large  mortality,  which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  described  as 
truly  national,  but  also  delicate  questions  relating  to  social 
rights  and  profcpclonal  duty.  No  doubt  in  emergencies  tli* 
maxim  -ilways  holds  good :  ■  8ulu9  populi  suprema  lex,"  which 
may  be  freely  translated.  '  Necessity  has  no  law,'  If  a  man** 
house  is  on  fire  and  he  refuses  ndmiltance  to  the  authoHlii«,  h 
is  justifiable  for  the  public  safety  that  the  dixtrs  be  br<tken  o|ien 
and  the  fire  extinguished.  la  it  not  equallv  necessary  that 
similar  facilities  be  afforded  the  authorities  when  cases  of  in- 
fectiouii  dir^ease  occur  among  crowded  populations,  ami  which, 
if  not  isolated,  infallibly  prove  the  forerunners  of  serious  e]ii- 
deuiic.s?  Sanitarv  legislation  has  cautiously  recognised  this 
principle  in  our  Public  Health  Acts.  As  in  a  fire.nowever — 
just  so  in  the  first  cases  of  an  infectious  disease — prompt  actios 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  ihe  extinction  of  the  fire  and 
the  prevention  of  an  epidemic.  It  is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible iniportanee  that,  in  both  cases,  timeous  notice  be  given  to 
the  aulhorities.  Ami  the  question  which  lias  assumed  great 
importance  in  sanitary  circles  is,  '  What  are  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  that  the  authorities  be  provided  with  this  early  inti- 
mation ?  and  who  are  the  parties  who  should  furnish  it?"  The 
necessity  for  something  being  done  to  cheek  the  ravages  of 
infectious  disease  in  Edinburgh  was  brought  under  the  notioeof 
our  Town  Council  early  in  1876,  on  the  oc^iision  of  an  epidemic 
of  acarlatina.  No  fewer  than  873  deaths  from  infectious  diseases 
were  reported  in  that  year  to  the  local  registrars  ;  and  as  the 
weekly  reports  of  the  registrars  are  furnished  to  the  local 
authority,  this  great  mortality  was  the  only  available  inforina- 
tiuD  of  the  existeDce  of  formidable  and  fatal  disease  in  the  citr. 
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This  information  was,  however,  practically  useless.  Before  a 
death  occurs  tlie  germa  of  the  dinease  have  become  widely  dia- 
eeiiiinateil,  and  in  our  crowded  poor  [jo|iulatioti,  living  in  Iutio- 
tnent  houses,  which  have  been  gr»|ihically  called  by  Mr, 
Chiidwick  ■  upnght  atreeta,'  from  their  elevation  and  their  popu- 
Inusiiess,  it  can  be  eaaily  understood  that,  in  such  circu  ma  lances, 
diH'a&e  spreads  like  wild  6re.  It  might  have  been  mippoaed 
thnt  every  intelligent  medical  men  would  have  aasidted  the 
authorities  in  controlling  the  spread  of  lliese  diseases,  by  calling 
Upon  them  to  remove  clamant  cases  to  hospital,  thus  ensuring 
i5i>Ution,  and  also  to  disinfect  the  clothing  and  the  houses  of 
t)ie  sick.  But  it  was  only  in  eighteen  eases  during  this  epidemic 
wrhich  proved  fatal,  as  I  have  said,  in  873  instances,  that  the 
assistance  of  the  authorities  was  asked  to  disinfect,  JiSec,  and  I 
■ua  eurc  that  nut  more  than  ten  or  twelve  medical  men  i^ave 
any  intimation  of  their  cases.  In  reporting  on  these  fuuts 
ol&cially  to  the  Corporation,  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  infectious 
disease  in  Edinburgh  was  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  our 
Local  Municipal  Act,  rendering  it  compulsory  on  the  nicmbera 
of  the  medical  profession  to  give  early  intimation  of  all  cases 
of  certain  infectious  diseases.  This  clause,  although  not  very 
palatable  to  the  medical  men.  was  introduced,  and  so  important 
was  tliis  information  regarded  by  the  Corporation,  that  they 
proposed  to  give  2<.  Gd.  for  each  intimation.  And  I  was  as- 
gured  by  prominent  members  of  our  Town  Council  that  they 
would  not  grudge  5s.  for  each  case.  Our  Municipal  Act,  with 
the  clause  in  question,  was  brought  before  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament;  its  provisions  were  carefully  discussed, 
and  finally  approved  of,  and  the  clause  referred  to  became  law 
on  November  7,  1871).  Circulars  were  issued  informing  the 
profesaiun  of  their  new  duties,  and  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  Coriwration  intended  to  work  the  clause.  Every 
practising  member  of  the  profession  in  Edinburgh  was  fur- 
nislied — to  begin  with — with  fifty  copies  of  a  card  for  the 
intimation  of  the  case  and  with  stamped  envelopes  to  match. 
At  the  same  time  the  profession  generally  were  informed 
that  ID  all  suitable  cases  demanding  isolation,  the  autho- 
rities would  remove  such  to  a  hospital,  and  assist  in  the 
fumigation  of  the  house,  and  the  disinfection  of  infected 
articles  of  bedding  and  clothing.  Aa  the  authorities  were 
anxious  to  interfere  iu  no  way  with  the  discharge  of  professional 
duty,  they  left  it  to  the  profession  (o  stale  when  it  was  neces- 
Rary  for  the  local  authority  to  interfere.  And  at  the  bottom 
of  eauh  intimation  card,  the  following  words  were  printed  in 
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large  tyjic  'No  initncdiate  attention  reijuired.'  If  a  cari 
reached  the  authorities  with  this  aentenoe  unaltered,  it  vat 
utiderstood  that  the  nature  of  the  ca^ie  was  Kuch  not  to  demand 
at  lliut  juncture  the  interference  of  the  authorities  ;  but  if  tJiv 
word  nil  wus  deleted  by  a  siinfile  stroke  of  thi'  pen.  the 
authoriliea  at  once  understood  that  there  wns  some  cirfiim- 
stance  conneeled  eitlier  with  the  patient  or  hi«  siirrouniitijrn 
which  demanded  their  instant  attention.  I  am  happy  I"  iv 
able  to  state  that  the  compiilaorj  clause  has  worked  esce^din^ilT 
well,  and  the  iiuthorities  have,  through  the  co-operation  of  tlir 
medical  profession,  been  put  in  jKissession  of  most  valuaMc  m- 
formation.  The  Act,  as  I  have  said,  came  into  ojJcrMtiiin  no 
November  7,  1879,  and  I  can  pive  you  some  statiBtiur  a*  tn 
the  delailn'  uji  to  September  6  of  the  present  year — ft  perinii 
of  ten  months.  No  fewer  than  4,502  intimations  were  8cnt  in 
hy  post,  and  of  these  412  were  cases  of  sui;h  euier^en«y  a«  to 
demand  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  in  th> 
wav  of  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  hospital.  The  following 
diseases  were  comprised  in  the  inttniatiouK : — 

Typliua  .  .  .28 

Typhoid       .  .  .     .  228 

Diphtheria         .  ,  .  127 

RcjirlHtina      .  .  .      .  917 

Measles    ....  8S10 

It  can  easily  be  understood  how  important  such  tnft>rmatin(i 
must  he  in  Edinburgh — ^a  city  which  depends  so  much  ou  il> 
character  aa  a  healthy  residence,  so  as  to  attract  pu|)iUti>ili 
numerous  scholastic  establishments.  Two  d!i«eases  happtntii 
to  prevail  in  an  ejiidemic  furni,  viz.,  scarlatina,  and  e^pcciall; 
measlea.  This  latter  disease,  although  it  entailed  a  nioruhty 
of  nearly  6  per  cent.,  was  generally  so  mild  ti»  to  render  com- 
pulsory removal  to  hospital  exceedingly  difficult,  Inil(M:d, 
that  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  us  by  these  retumj, 
viz.,  the  very  inadequate  accommodation  afforded  in  E>liD- 
burgh  for  the  reception  of  eases  of  infectious  disease:  fifly  to  i 
sixty  beds  in  our  Infirmary  for  all  classes  of  these  iliwafo.  ' 
and  twenty  in  the  Sick  Children's  Ilospital,  are  too  few  to 
enable  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
clauses  in  a  suitable  manner,  so  as  to  stamp  these  diseaaes  out. 

Our  esperimeut  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  been  watched 
throughout  the  country  with  great  Intereal,  has  been  werj 
Gucces(tful.    We  have  settled  this  important  point,  that  if  sac" 
a  clause,  a«  we  have,  is  properly  and  judiciously  worked,  n 
difficulty  need  be  feared  from  the  members  of  the  medical  ji 
feesiou.    In  some  other  towns  it  la  the  head  of  the  hou>eb 
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alone  is  held  responsible  for  giving  intimation.   Now,  this 
ras  Mill  adopted  in  Edinburgh  for  Iwo  reasons.    The  ^rfl 
tMS  the  aH(ierabundance  uf  mcilir&l  relit'f  Hvuilalde  for  the 
ick  poor.  llirough  the  large  nunihor  of  Btiideuts  ntteuditig  our 
ireiit  iiirdiL'ul  8chix>l.    The  second  was  tliat  it  waa  not  oon- 
idered  by  our  Corporation  fair  to  throw  the  onus  of  this  duty 
O  parents  and  giiardiana  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
nerfnes  and  attention  were  taxt  J  to  the  uttermost  in  nnrsing 
.sick  i-hlhl  or  other  relative.  ' Intimation  of  the^e  tliaeasea 
9  be  of  any  use  must  be  tycrdif.     The  principle  of  action 
bsolutcly  essential  so  far  us  the  sanitary  auUioriliiiS  are  cou- 
emed,  is,  '  Obsta  jirineipiU.'     Allow  a  case  of  infuctiotu 
ieeiise  to  germinate  for  a  few  days  in  one  of  our  tall  tenc- 
lentA.  with  their  200  to  400  inhabitants,  and  the  disease  at 
Dce  assumes  the  epidemic  form,  and  cannot  be  suitably  coo- 
•olied.     The  medical  man,  however,  has  only  in  ihp  evening 
>  fill  up  a  few  of  these  billets,  with  no  expenditure  of  time 
r  trouble,  and  an  important  public  service  ia  rendered.  The 
•verer,  or,  tn  other  words,  the  more  malignant  the  case  of 
iseasc,  the  moi-e  necessary  it  is  that  due  warning  be  given  in 
le  proper  quiirter,  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  overwhelming 
ises  when  n  wh'.'ie  household  is  suddenly  thrown  into  dire 
erplexity  and  confusion  that  speedy  intimation  becomes  a 
ecessitv.    How  can  u  poor  father  or  mother  be  expected,  in 
lese  circumslaneea,  t*  sit  down  and  pen  a   note  to.  the 
ithorities.  descriliing  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  illness 
hich  has  invadt-d  their  domiciJe?    Wheu  we  think  of  the 
iterate  mother,  left  at  home  to  tend  a  sick  child,  it  becolnt^8  a 
rce  to  compel  her  to  notify  through  the  post  to  the  nearest 
caJ  authority  the  fact  of  illness  in  her  cottage.    Hut  it  may 
;  asked.  What  is  to  be  done  if  no  doctor  is  called  in  ?  1 
isner,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nineteenth-century  civilisaiii>tL 
think  of  persons  being  allowed  to  die  without  medical  nd- 
ce,  and  I  hope  to  live  lo  see  the  day  when,  by  Government 
Mrference,  the  whole  country  will  be  so  mapped  out  in 
Hchial  divisions  that  the  poorest,  if  he  choose  to  apply,  will 
Bvc  medical  help.     In  Edinburgh  few  or  no  cases  of 
e  kind  have  occurred,  and  1  feel  sure  that  in  any  imperial 
•asure  the  bead  of  the  hou/^e  will  only  be  califd  on  to  send, 
tination  in  tlie  event  of  medical  assistanee  not  being  avail- 
le.    Every  case  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh  is  made  the  sub- 
a  of  direct  police  investigiition,  and  is  rejmrled  on.  by  one. 
is  entails  on  the  relatives  conniderable  trouble  and  incon- 
lience,  and  the  poor  have  learned  that  it  a:ives  them  much 
-sonal  trouble  if  they  exert  theinselvea  to  procure  uiedlcij 
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aBsUtivnce  to  their  sick.  Hence  Edinburgli  Iiaa  for  some 
years  p res euted  a  very  Bmall  number  of  what  are  called  'uw- 
certified  deaths,'  i.e.  deaths  which  have  occun-ed  n-itlioat  the 
patient  having  been  seen  during  life  by  a  medical  man.  la 
only  one  case  in  Edinburgh  is  tlie  householder  peremptorily 
called  on  in  our  Local  Act  to  give  this  intimation.  All  deiil?n 
ill  milli  must  iit  once  intimate  the  fact  of  a  ciise  of  ioiectinus 
dittease  being  in  their  houge.  Wc  thus  recognise  llie  import-j 
ance  of  controlling  the  milk  aiipply,  and  we  have  an  additional 
safeguard  that  disease  in  these  establishments  is  dealt  with  u 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  present  system  enables  ua  to  inv«gti^te  the  causec  ftf 
an  outbreak  of  disease  and  trace  it  to  its  origin,  with  remark- 
uble  success  and  rapidity  i  and  the  authorities  can  gauge  dav  by 
day  the  deaths  of  the  city.  The  queries  of  medic&l  men  us  tn  the 
existence  of  disease  iu  special  localities  receive  a  speedy  answer, 
and  the  attendance  of  children  at  our  schools  from  infected 
families  can  only,  in  my  opinion,  be  controlled  by  such  a  syslem. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  considerable  expense  is  incurred, 
and,  for  the  eight  months  since  the  Act  came  into  operation, 
ending  June  1880,  I  find  that  the  fee«  to  the  medical  men 
amounted  to  Slf/.,  and  so  firmly  conrinced  are  the  mnnieipal 
authorities  of  Edinburgh  that  the  Information  thus  received 
from  the  medical  profession  has  proved  of  value  to  the  cilv. 
that,  to  cover  the  probable  es|)eniliture  of  next  year,  they  have 
set  aside  no  less  a  sum  than  1  ,(100/,  .\s  to  the  citizens  gene- 
rally, no  complaints  have  reached  me  as  to  the  so  much  dreaded 
inquisitorial  character  of  the  inquiry,  and  I  feel  sure  that  tat 
brethren  of  the  medical  profession  have  had  no  reason  to  coid- 
plain  of  interference  with  their  professional  relations  to  their 
patieiilfi. 

Mrs.  JonjiSTON,  manager  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Aisociation. 
HastingB.  read  a  Paper  'On  Volunteer  Work  aidin-;  tbat  of 
the  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  Prevention  of  the  Spresd  of 
Fevers,'  detailing  the  result  of  the  Association's  work.  Point- 
ing out  the  success  with  winch  during  the  past  nine  veare  it 
liad  been  praclised,  she  wished  the  Congress  to  note — (1)  thai 
the  system  of  isolating  and  disinfecting  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  and  their  clothes  and  excreta,  hod  been 
now  nine-and-a-half  years  at  work  in  Hastings,  and  the  results 
showed  that,  when  eanicstly  and  sufficiently  applied,  it  never 
failed  to  stay  the  further  spread  of  scarlet  or  any  fever,  in- 
eluding  smallpox  ;  and  (2)  that  this  system  could  be  caiued  V> 
be  practised  by  tlie         in  their  own  houses. 
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An  interoating  diBcussi on  followed  thereadingof  ihene  taat  two  Pupers, 
and  at  the  clone  tlie  folkivring  resoluiiou,  pro{>os('d  by  Dr.  StevenBoa 
Uncjidaiu  and  Kcconded  by  Biiilie  Ure,  was  unniiiraously  {inssed  : — 

That  il  l»  dri-piiiiinnTidiiti.iu  tn  Ibe  tVinncil  uf  I  be  A-isoranlion  Ihitt  the  ntloolion 
of  th<9  Locul  (luverDTxiADl  BiiiirJ  ha  '^in^i^li^  (□  iba  ntcebnily  o{  pi>wurfl  hiikng 
obiHiiinl  fur  Ibv  ciimpTiUory  r"jiiftp«l ioii  of  irifiic-lious  Hijenefs  over  l.hs  king- 
duai.  in  a  iniinn«r  limiJar  tu  ihaai^  cciiifi'rml  no  Edinburgh  and  Grtt-nodi  by  tbL'it 
LocaJ  UunidiiiU  Aula. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Ven- 
n  of  Sewers  and  Draiiw.' '  The  efticiiincy  of  the 
;e  system  of  anv  town,  he  said,  depended  upon  two 
in  fai.'tors;  (1)  Tbe  furility  of"  run  or  full  for  the  trannmis- 
n  of  the  sewnge;  and  (2)  tbe  ready  means  tor  admitting  of 
ihi-  escape  of  I'oul  or  si-wiige  gases.  In  the  older  system  of 
drntuage  the  latter  fact^ir  was  scarcely  thought  of,  because  the 
coinmou-built  drnins  were  not  tight,  and  allowed  of  tbe  escape 
of  gases  between  the  stones.  In  the  more  modern  aystem> 
however,  with  brick  conduits  nnj  glazed  pipes,  the  sewers 
were  practicully  impervious  to  gas.  The  more  thorough  seal- 
ing of  tbe  sewers  and  drains  had  led  to  the  sewage  gases  being 
driven  back  into  our  dwelling  houses,  causing  disease  and 
death.  The  quantity  of  fiewaffe  gas  thus  sent  into  houses 
fluctuated  from  hour  lo  hour  during  tbe  day,  as  the  sewage 
increased  and  decreased  in  viiluiiie.  rendering  the  air  space 
less  or  more,  and  cRpeci.T-lly  during  the  influx  of  warm  water, 
which  expanded  the  gases,  and  still  more  ao  during  rainy 
weather,  when  the  whole  of  the  sewage  gas  was  liable  to  be 
forced  from  the  sewers.  A  mile  of  medium-sized  ordinary 
town  sewage  contained  about  12.000  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
and  more  or  less  of  this  large  volume  of  air,  contaminated  with 
Bewage  gas,  was  Uable  to  be  discharged  through  the  bouse- 
pervice  drains.  This  arrangement  had  led  to  the  saying  that 
town  sewers  were  retorts  generating  sewage  gas,  and  led  on 
to  our  houses  in  a  manner  similar  to  ordinary  enaUgas  retorts 
with  their  branch  house-service  pipes.  The  first  precaution 
to  be  taken  was  to  cut  oft'  the  house-service  dnilns  from  the 
main  sewer  by  thorough  tnipping,  and  to  ventilate  the  hous^e 
drain  by  level  ground  venlilators  where  practicable,  or  by  pipes  ; 
and  further,  to  carry  the  separate  closet  pipes  to  the  open  air. 
The  main  sewers  themselves  should  be  then  thoroughly  venti- 
lated. For  the  letting  off  of  compressed  gases,  the  so-called 
ventilation  might  be  accomplished  by  shafts  or  by  open  street 
gratings  ;  hut  the  sbafta  will  not  ensure  the  thorough  aeration 
oi' the  sewers,  which  ought  to  form  the  main  feature  in  tha 
'  This  Piper  will  be  publitheil  in  fuU  b;  ih»  Autkor. 
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elfioient  ventilation  of  tlie  sewers.  Tlic  open  slrcel  pmtinp 
thoruughlj"  served  three  condilioDs,  wliifh  were  e**rutial:  (1) 
They  admitted  of  the  ready  escape  of  gas;  (2)  thcv  ndtniliwl 
of  abundance  of  air  passin"  tlirough  the  sewtr  to  <iUiite  the 
gas  before  escaping;  and  (3)  they  admitted  of  so  thorough  an 
aeration  of  tlie  main  sewera  that  any  foul  matt«r  there  wwulil 
tend  to  be  oxidised  or  burnt  up  raiht-r  than  to  enter  int» 
ordinary  putrefaction.  Tht:  clieniical  action  involved  in  the 
latter  process  had  not  received  ifcat  attention  which  it  un- 
doubtedly merited ;  for  under  such  conditions  the  volume  of 
putrefyinp  gas  ia  reduced  toa  minimum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
what  gRses  of  an  offensive  nature  are  produced  will  be  ojijdiswl 
ur  burnt  up,  and  tlrus  be  rendered  innocunus.  Sewer-[)oUut*'il 
streams  hiive  charact eristic  vegetable  and  animal  growths, 
which  Inxui'Ia'tc  in  such  polluted  water,  and  when  plenty  of 
pure  water  is  turned  in  the  eeivage  life  disappt^ara.  So 
likewise  sewage -polluted  air  in  confined  sewers  ha^  its  charac- 
teristic 3{>fjres,  or  gcnns,  whleh  propagate  in  sufb  polluted  air; 
but  turn  in  plenty  of  pure  air  and  the  noxious  spores  or  germt 
must  fail  to  be  produced.  Any  notion  of  partial  failure  of 
the  open  street  grating  ventiliilors  to  remove  i>very  particle  of 
smell  should  only  lead  to  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  scwm 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  their  condition,  anfl  jw  to  any  de- 
posited matter  lying  there — and  probably  it  may  he  necessary 
to  put  another  ventilator  or  two  in  the  imme-Kirtc  locality. 
At  all  times  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  infinttcly  bctt« 
for  sewage  gas  to  escape  opentv  into  am  streets  than  ft«al 
insidiously  into  our  dwellings,  and  dhat  at  the  worst  the  opwi 
street  ventilator  can  only  evolve  a  very  dilute  and  practi- 
cally harmless  air  compared  with  the  foul  tainted  gaa,  teeming 
with  noxious  spores  or  germs,  which  the  uuventilated 
sewers  can  discharge  unto  our  houses. 

A  second  Paper  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  '  Whole- 
■some  Houses  Tinder  the  Biinner  System  of  VentilaliTO  of 
Hewers,'  was  contributed  by  Mr.  .t.  Ciilev  BuoMra£i.D, 
Brighton,  and  was  written  to  prove  the  successful  working  «C 
that  system  in  several  large  houses  in  London.  The'«bj''ct  "f 
the  system  was  to  ensure  a  constant  current  of  uir,  which  should 
carry  the  foul  air  and  gases  from  the  ingress  iBjie  rff  thr  sewer 
to  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  house. 

After  the  reatJing  of  these  Papei-a  by  Dr.  Stevensoa  Uacadam  and 
Mr.  Bromfield,  ihe  follnwing  resolution,  praf>oRed  by  Or.  Siemtaw 
MacaiJum  aad  seconded  by  Dr.  Liulejuhn,  waa  wiaiunioila^  adopted :— 
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That  lh«  8Mtioa  ticg  to  make  a  rtcomnii^ilHCiini  to  lh»  Council  tlinC  tbajr 

aitj  of  «a>inii  no  ini])iinia]  i'lquirv  to  tir  mnilo  inl'i  the  syslpni  of  ap«D-iuc  TaDtj- 
iMioi)  iu  auwon,  w  |)C'>i:lii!cd  in  Euijluuil  nnd  Swtland. 

In  a  Paper  '  On  the  Sanitary  Besults  of  Planting  Trees 
in  Towns,'  by  Dr.  PilENf;,  F.S.A. ,  Ihe  author  said  th:it,  f'roiu 
the  limit  of  lime  allowed  for  rontling  a  single  Piiper.  he  had 
been  unable  to  record  many  of  hie  experiences  in  the  statement 
read  by  him  ut  Manchester  last  year ;  '  be  then  referred  to  the 
ex|ierinieiit)  on  Ihe  oxygenating  properties  of  vegetable  life  as 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Claude  Beriuud  and  Siibiitzenberger, 
and  on  those  which  showed  the  absorption  of  o.xygcn  and 
giving  ofl'  carbonic  acid,  without  the  compensating  power  of 
reproductiun  of  oxygen,  together  with  those  on  the  action  of 
Ihe  yellow  Bt>lar  rays  on  the  oxygenating  process,  as  carrietl 
out  by  Messrs.  Draper  and  Pfclfer,  us  well  as  some  other 
points  submitleil  by  hiin  at  Manchester,  to  show  that  such 
points  had  been  already  cousidcrciL 

Amongst  the  beneficial  results  he  now  Eiibmilted  was  the 
relief  to  the  optic  nerve  through  the  eve  resting  on  olijecta  of 
a  green  colour.  Just  that  which  was  cftected  by  the  use  of 
green  or  blue  glasses  in  strengthening  and  sustaining  the 
power  of  sight  was  attained,  or  at  any  rate  much  aideil.  by  the 
presence  of  green  in  nature ;  and  in  streets  the  only  method  to 
procure  this  result  was  by  planting  trees. 

It  WHS  pointed  out  that  wherever  opportunity  exists  Nature 
providtis  green  and  blue,  the  same  colour  without  the  presence 
of  yellow ;  and  that  as  absence  of  colour  produced  anow-bUnd- 
neas,  so,  in  tropical  calms,  where  the  ocean  presented  only  a 
white  reflected  light  from  an  uniform  glassy  aurtace,  the  cyea 
Buflered  ;  reduced  optical  power  would  soon  follow  a  long 
uoatiiiuunce  of  the  absence  of  the  blue  colour,  which  became 
immediately  apparent  on  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

So  in  streets,  to  the  occupants  of  h3UBes  having  a  northern 
ae|)ect,  the  glare  of  the  reflected  light  was  injurious;  but  the 
effect  would  be  much  modified  by  the  coolness  tu  the  eye 
produced  by  the  green  of  trees.  In  ancient  surgery  persona 
having  weak  or  declining  sight  were  advised  to  look  at  the 
emerald. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  old  stj  le  of  building,  the  streets, 
being  narrow,  were  both  cooler  from  the  sun  not  being  able 
to  penetrate  them  with  direct  rays,  and  less  subject  to  noxious 
exhalations  front  the  scouring  and  purifying  effects  of  the 
gearcliiujj  air  to  which  narrow  streets  were  subject ;  so  that 
>  9oB  Twiatotient.  lS7B.p. 
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EB*  ifaee  f«  tnei  Acn  WM  iln  loM  1 
■  Ae  eantnTy,  mn  fcolte,  uid  reqiriwd 
n  caol  them ;  uid,  as  in  Ae  owe  <^  Loooob,  wluoh 
»'Tar']MK  withoat  trees  in  its  streets,  it  wan  pointed  o«t 
■nifr  «KR  modern  streets  ecsBpalflorilj'  wide,  hot  tint 
HHVBcreaae  in  metropolitm  boiMuags  rendmd  evccf 
iinariHKeiieofiniportaiiee;  nd  Ae  ehenuesl  {mpB- 
DBM^flB  shown  by  ezperimenli  gwe  them  hipilMt 
AM  Asi  ground,  irrevpeetive  of  otnment  or  4i 
tfiiw  produced.  Some  of  th*  wtlthm'*  experisMMi 
aai  atnU  over  thirty  years,  and  be  wm,  be  beheved,  the 
jiKwfa*  fencd  planting  trees  in  the  <frcf<r  of  London.  Suee 
"te  ni&r  <rf  his  Paper  at  Uandierter  a  mmAer  of  trM 
hmk.  bnn  ^nted  in  wealthy  looalitiea,  waA  vnm  in  Tnifiilgir 
dipKBT^  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Bat  diat  wbieh  wu 
iHpavtant  in  such  localitiee  was  more  imperatively  demanded 
iw  ^wm  districts,  on  the  score  of  health,  as  dnrise  the  lut 
'  aiof  S1,000  new  houses  were  erected  in  Louimi,  [m^ 
400  streets,  with  71  miles  and  488  yards  of  {MOiDeBade. 
lii  endnsion  it  was  pobted  out  that  aD  tba  BatioM  d 
Watan  Knrope  used  trees,  belli  tat  Aeir  |deaan«  and  baelA- 
pjmperties. 


Dr.  Alfred  Cakpeittbh,  CroydoB»  eontriboted  a  Psper 
OB  '  The  Causes  of  Fogs  which  now  belong  to  larp«  Towns :  a 
Prapoealfbr  their  Prevention.'  He  oommenced  his  Paper  by  de- 
scribing a  fog  which  enveloped  the  West  God  of  London  on  ■ 
Sunday  morning  in  September,  at  mid-day.  Ontside  the  am 
ftflected  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  air  warm,  and  the  sky 
cloudless.  The  writer  concluded  from  these  facta  that  thef<^ 
was  not  caused  by  mist  or  fog.  as  ordinarily  understood  by 
term.  He  also  concluded  that  it  was  not  caused  by  nuurafiW' 
turers ;  for,  being  Sunday,  the  factories  were  not  at  work. 
He  traced  its  cause  to  kitchen  fires  alone,  for,  being  a  warm 
day.  other  fires  had  not  been  generally  introduced.  He  showed 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  air  contained  UDGonsnmed  car^ 
bmi  in  great  quantity,  as  also  sulphurous  acid,  which,  bf 
Aeir  effect,  acted  injuriously  on  the  respiratory  organs.  Tbe 
■wteorolo^cal  conditions,  which  were  also  factors  in  the  oaae, 
were  not  removable  ones ;  but  nt>t  so  the  others,  and  the  writer 
so^ested  means  for  their  prevention.  But,  before  doing  so, 
\»  called  attention  to  the  faot  that  pea-sonp  f<^  were  not 
mmitigated  evils,  for,  simultaneously  with  the  fog  there  waa  i 
Most  unmistakable  odour  from  the  L<mdon  sewer  gimtii^ 
Wised  by  putrefaotive  action  in  stagnant  sewage — the  uar 
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chief  from  which  was  to  some  extent  corrected  by  the  Bmolte. 
He  proloeted,  however,  against  one  evil  requiring  another  for 
"to  removal,  and  urged  upon  local  aulhorities  ihe  duty  of  in- 
isfing  upon  sanitary  engineers  that  ihcy  prfivide  self-cleansing 
sewers  in  which  sewer  gaffes  would  not  be  produced  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  that  pari  passu  with  clean  scwcrw,  means  should  be 
tiken  lo  purify  the  atmo^phcif  from  Tincousnmed  carbon  and 
sulphurous  acid.  Dr.  Carpenter  pointed  out  that  gas  stoves 
for  rooking  purposes,  and  gas  fires,  were  now  capable  of  being 
used  as  satisfactorily  as  ordinary  coid,  and  acted  as  eftectuatly  : 
that  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  use  of  gas  arose  from  its 
cost:  and  he  showed  by  personal  esperience,  that  if  gas  could 
be  reduced  in  price  to  2*.  dd.  per  l.dCMl  feet,  its  use  for  such 
purposes  would  be  a  money  saving,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
coat  much  more  than  coal,  whilst  the  dust  and  dirt  co»sei]uent 
upon  coal  fires  wouhl  he  avoided  ;  that  in  large  houses  at  least 
one  domestic  less  wijuld  be  required,  and  coal  cellars  niiglit 
be  much  curtailt-d  in  dimensions;  whilst  sweeps,  smoky  chim- 
pcys.  nnd  cliimneys  on  fire,  would  be  thing?  of  the  past.  To 
effect  these  desirnble  changes,  several  lines  of  action  are 
bhown  lo  be  necessary, 

Fimt.  A  tax  upon  grates  not  so  constrnrted  as  tn  consume 
Jheir  own  smoke     To  be  levied  by  the  local  authority,  and 
usH  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  purchase  of  gas-works,  and 
redemption  of  principal. 

m  Second,  A  tax  upon  all  those  hideous  structures  called 
■chimney-stalks,  which  disfigure  our  great  buildings,  and  some- 
times drive  our  architects  into  lunatic  asylums.  These  taxes 
to  be  payable  by  the  landlord. 

Third.  That  as  gas  is  now  almost  as  much  a  necessary  of 
life  as  water,  the  local  aulhorities  should  purchase  gas-works, 
and  make  every  ratepayer  a  part  shareholder,  and  call  upon 
him  to  pay  the  cost  price  only  of  the  gas  consumed. 

Fourth.  That  the  law  as  lo  smoky  chimneys  should  be  en- 
forced against  all  defaulters  ;  that  railway  companies  especially 
should  be  compelled  to  have  engines  constructed  to  consume 
their  own  smoke,  and  not  be  allowed  to  burn  breeze  and  small 
coals  in  cages  in  large  towns  on  ordinary  foggy  days. 

The  writer  contended  that,  by  these  enactments  as  bases, 
pea-wup  fogs  would  become  things  of  the  past,  and  London 
And  other  large  towns  saved  from  the  consequences  which  now 
arise  from  our  social  habits;  that  our  architects  would  be  re- 
lieved from  a  difficulty  which  at  times  seems  unsurmountable, 
viz.,  smoking  chimneys  ;  and  lastly,  that  our  public  buildings 
would  not  be  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  corroding  acids 
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produced  by  bumltip  coal  in  ordmary  fire-places,  and  wHid, 
yuar  by  yeur,  is  increasing  in  intensity  and  d  est  rue  liven  ess. 

Dr.  LiTTLK,  London,  also  contrihut^^d  ■.  Pa()er  *  On  tbe 
Fogs  of  London  and  of  other  large  cities,  and  the  Stagnation  of 
Foul  Air  therewith.'  In  rrealing  of  London  fogs  it  siioald, 
he  said,  be  remembered  that  the  great  city,  and  the  nietropoli- 
tiin  county  which  it  had  almost  swallowed  up,  is  iiitbjcct  to 
the  geogrnphicnl  and  cliiimtic  influences  of  the  Br^tI^b  Isle*, 
Hud  whatever  is  true  as  to  logs  in  the  metropolis  applies  more 
or  less  to  nil  large  toinia  and  cities. 

The  primary  cause  of  all  fogs  is  the  action  of  cold  upon 
watery  vnpour  which  is  not  dissipated  by  a  brisk  current  of 
air.  When  we  speak  of  London  fog  we  require  to  remember 
thiit  it  is  comjHiscd  of  two  dill'ererit  compfnent  part*:  one, 
which  is  natural,  namely,  the  white  more  or  leas  opAque  mist, 
euch  as  is  seen  in  country  or  in  sea  fog.  This  country,  river,  or 
xea  fog,  whether  it  seems  to  be  dry  or  damp,  proWded  it  re- 
mains while  and  un contaminated  by  decaying  vegetable  tnatt«re, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  aguish  fevers,  is  neither  hurtful  to 
the  health  of  the  strong  nor  greatly  obstructive  U.'  vision  in  the 
rase  of  the  inhabitants  of  towna  employed  iu  their  houses  tml 
mat  I II  factories. 

The  second  component  part  of  a  fog,  which  may  be  termed 
unnalural,  is  that  sicquircii  when  f"g  is  wafted  into  towns  and 
cities  and  becomes  contaminated  by  the  excreta  of  animals, 
the  products  of  many  manufacturing  operations,  and  aS  the 
fuel  consumcii,  the  dust  and  dirt  accompanying  the  ranv 
and  pursuits  of  so  many  people  and  animals,  ibo  gases  ev 
from  sewers,  and  the  putrefying  emanations  from  neg' 
scavengering,  from  house  dust-bins,  from  sunken  dung-|)ita — 
!till  going  on  In  spite  of  the  labours  of  a  generation  of  mediol 
ofhcers  of  health,  Ins;>ectors  of  nuisances,  sanitary  reformers, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  several  districts  of  a  large  city  may  be  successively  or 
simultaneously  visited  by  fog,  according  to  the  varying  dire^ 
tion  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  fog  ofken 
being  dependent  upon  the  abundance  of  coal  consuin<rd  0» 
wasted  in  neichboiirino'  manufactories  or  in  mansions. 

It  may  practically  be  laid  down  that  in  London  fogs  seldom 
occur  in  summer,  of'tener  in  autumn,  most  often  in  winter— the 
most  severe  black  fogs  being  usually  associated  with  an  easlerl* 
wind.  The  affirmation  that  gradually  during  the  last  Mtj 
years  London  has  become  more  foggy  can  justly  be  gainsud 
by  Qobody ;  tuid  the  Greenwich  observations  show  that  durtug 
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tlie  last  three  or  four  winters  sunlight  has  gone  on  lessening; 
aj(l  the  author  wmiM  nixy,  from  his  exjierieiice.  through  the 
fog  not  clearing  off  ns  early  as  fiirmerly,  that  diinug  each 
tlecade  of  llie  last  forty  years  the  Loitduu  reeident  has  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  use  of  artificial 
light. 

It  is  known  that  a  mist  or  fog  over  a  small  ninniog  water, 
or  moist  meadow  land,  requires  for  its  production  certain  con- 
ditions:  a  still,  almost  windless  air  and  a  fall  of  leinperiiture. 
such  as  frefjiicntly  occurs  bef-Te  sunrise  or  after  aunaet;  or  it 
may,  if  the  sun  does  not  yield  warmth  enough  to  disfrerse  it, 
continue  thniughout  the  day.  What  is  true  of  a  streamlet 
and  its  miniature  valley  ia  true  of  the  wide  Thames  estuary  ; 
and  with  an  easlerly  wind  sunk  to  a  rale  of  moveiuent  not  ex- 
ceeding two  to  fijur  miles  an  hour,  the  fog  sta>rna[es,  and 
becomes  impregnated  with  noxious  matter. 

London  fog  moat  certainly  derives  its  colouring  matter  from 
coal  smoke,  vrliich  iii  proportion  to  its  abundance  gives  to  it  a 
yellow,  brown,  or  black  colour.  To  this  is  added  the  excrc- 
tnentitious  matters  of  animal  life,  which  are  largely  composed 
uf  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur  compounds,  especially  sul|'huric 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  that  a  mixture  of  deadly 
materials  results.  Happdy  our  London  fogs,  thi  ougli  admix- 
ture with  the  warm  air  given  off  by  the  innumerable  chimneys, 
aided  by  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  hove  a  teudency  to 
ri*e,  although  very  slowly,  inio  the  atmosphere. 

Additional  proofs  of  the  injurious  influence  of  black  fogs 
during  the  last  few  years  are  not  wanting.  A  greatly  in- 
creased mortality  from  chronic  lung  and  heart  diseases  during 
loggy  weeks  is  showu  by  the  Registrar-Ueucral's  Keport&. 
The  comparatively  sudden  death  of  many  prize  animals,  the 
illness  of  others,  which  caused  the  premature  closing  of  the 
Islington  Show  a  few  winters  ago,  was  a  striking  instance  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  a  stagnant,  smokv.  fiJggy  air.  Some 
of  the  ablest  medical  praclitioners  have  borne  v/itnea^  that 
daring  the  worst  tog  period  last  winter  a  new  forra  of 
aiiuost  auddea  death  was  wilnessed.  A  sudden  breathlesa- 
nefis  without  cough,  suftv>cation,  apparent  paralysis  of  lungs 
and  heart,  and  death,  without  previously-known  chronic  dis- 
eaae,  from  sheer  want  of  aii- — i.e.,  pure  uir — occurred  iu 
numerous  instances. 

The  sensational  pamphlet  The  Doom  uf  the  Great  City 
carries  a  warning  with  it  which  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
disregard.  We  are  met  by  an  annually  increasing  danger. 
4»metiuie3  the  fog-bearing  wind  moves  along  the  Thames 
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Valley,  embracing  London  and  its  suburbs,  at  ri  rate,  It 
Ijt'lievcd.  of  less  ilian  ihree  or  four  miles  an  hour,  carryi 
with  it  the  products  of  combustion  and   the  exhalaliims 
four  milliuna  of  people,  bestdes  those  of  animals  ;  anil,  owing  la^ 
the  elowness  of  its  course,  deetro)ruig  weekly  several  hundred 
lives.    W'e  can  understiiiid  the  motives  of  our  ancestont  who,, 
during  the  black  and  sweating  diseases  and  p[ague«  of  tbt ' 
middle  ages,  recognising  similar  causes  of  danger,  kept  ahir 
large  fires  in  the  open  air,  vainly  hoping  suSieitntly  to  TCiili- 
late  the  city. 

After  alluding  to  the  evils,  social  and  industrial,  reeulting 
from  the  cffecU  of  foga,  and  the  fiiiliire  of  legislation  of  twenty 
years  ago,  the  author  affirmed  liiat  the  chimneys  of  the  tJim 
quarters  of  a  million  of  private  houaea  were  the  greal«l  of- 
fenders in  smoke  pri>duction.    How  to  arrest  their  ebare  of 
mifechief  i^  the  more  arduous  part  of  the  question  of  the  day. , 
It  has  recently  been  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  to  collect  all  the  ' 
chimneys  of  London  into  a  dozen  tall  Bhafts ;  but  it  is  to  bt  j 
feared  that  if  these  were  as  tall  as  the  Monument  ihey  would,! 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets  atone,  need  to  bo  alniiist  as  numerous  a* 
the  cliurehes  once  were  in  the  City.    If  the  movement  of  the 
atmosphere,  over  which  man  has  no  control,  were  to  be  acci- 
dentallv  and  abnormally  further  retarded,  it  may  theureucallj 
be  atiserted  thnt  an  absolute  calm,  an  entire  cesealion  of  the 
movement  of  the  air,  would  almost  as  surely  etille  all  living 
beings  as  if  they  were  shut  up  in  a  box  without  coiumuuii;:!- 
tion  with  the  external  air. 

Dr.  Niei  Arnott  and  stove  nianufacturers  have  cndeaToiire<i| 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  proposing  the  use  of  amoke-conmim-l 
ing  open  fireplacea,  in  which  ordinary  coal  may  be  uaed.  Ill 
baa  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  common  coal  as  fuel  (if 
cooking  and  domestic  warming  purposes  should  be  inli 
and  gas,  smokeless  coal,  and  coke  be  substituted  by  11  1 
enactment.  Gas  as  a  heating  power  i»  acknowledge*!  tu  be  *J 
niore  ex[ienEive  fuel  than  coal,  and  it  rcmatits  to  be  shnvnf 
whether  the  compensating  circumatatices  of  gns  u  regsidtl 
cleanliness  and  servants'  labour  would  sati&fy  tlie  BritOD  lor 
the  loss  of  his  cheering  open  lire. 

The  author  concluded  with  the  following  suggestiona :  — 

1.  That  a  Commission  having  satisfied  the  Legislature  I lut 
the  coii.Humption  of  smoke  in  all  public  and  private  dwcllin°i 
is  practicable  as  well  as  economical,  it  should  be  enacted  that 
in  all  houses,  the  building  of  which  shall  be  commenced  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  e^^timatcd  to  be  20.000  yearly,  where 
coala  are  intended  tu  be  used,  smoke-consuming  fireplaces  qbIi 
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sfaonld  be  built,  ftr  amokeleDs  fuel  useil,  sucli  as  may  be  sanc- 
tioti«(l  by  some  nietropolitun  autlioriscd  bnard. 

2.  Tiiat  one  year  after  the  [insf^irig  of  the  Act  in  all  houses 
and  buildings  in  nhich  couls  are  usoi)  of  the  annual  rent  of 
1,000/,  per  annum,  Bmiikele«s  fuel  shall  be  used,  or  amuke-con- 
smning  fireplaces  shall  be  subi^tiluleil,  at  the  joint  ciwt  nf  the 
freelmld  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  house  or  buikllugR.  for 
thijso  fireplaces  which  do  not  consume  their  smoke,  under  an 

mual  penalty  for  neglect  of  twice  the  value  of  the  exihling 

VGS, 

3.  That  nt  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  owners  ftf  all 
uses  valued  and  rated  at  900/.  per  annum  should  be  oblifjed 

follow  the  example  of  the  owners  i>f  1,000/.  per  amuui 
uses 

4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  the  owners  of 
(he  houses  of  800/.  per  annum;  in  four  years  the  owners  of 
700/.  houses— proceeding  more  gradually  in  a  similar  manner 
with  kII  houses  and  buililings  till  those  of  the  lowest  value  are 
reached — should  conform  to  the  same  regulations. 

Another  step  in  the  nght  direction  of  snnitary  reform  in 
London  would  be  to  insist  upon  more  arbori cultural  a. id  hor- 
ticultural spaces  within  the  limits  of  the  London  of  the  future. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  draw  at  once  n  series  of  circles  around 
London,  of  the  innermost  of  which  Charing  Cross  should  be 
the  centre,  within  a  radius,  say,  of  five  or  six  miles;  the  secnnd 
circle  lialf-a-niile  beyond  the  first;  and  each  intervening  circu- 
lar belt,  being  left  unbuilt  upon,  might  be  devoted  to  recrea- 
^on  grounds,  or  planted  with  trees  where  desirable.  All 
kbuilt-upun  ground  within  ten  or  twelve  milea  of  the  centre 
W  the  metropolis  not  already  devoted  to  public  purposes,  or  not 
enclosed  in  connection  with  existing  jirivate  residences,  might 
be  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Board — -the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  future  additions  to  London  being  burdened  by  a 
density  of  population  ci]ual  to  that  of  the  present  day,  and  at 
e  same  time  to  give  existing  London  the  benefit  of  purer  air- 
athing  spaces,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  guarded  from 
further  pollution,  such  as  cannot  be  contemplated  without  a 
eb  udder. 

Bailie  Colston,  who  contributed  a  short  but  useful 
Paper  entitled  '  Five  Years  of  an  Infant's  Life — how  is  it  to 
be  taken  care  of  when  not  under  Maternal  Supervision  ? '  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  Paper  was  chiefly  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  absence  of  proper  provision  for  the 
^bildrea  under  five  years  of  age  of  paieuta  who  were  compelled 
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tn  leave  them  wliilc  nl  work  ;  qt"!  the  nest,  to  lay  Wforp 
a  short  ar  cmiut  of  the  work  and  (trogresa  of  the  Slockbr 
Day  NursiTv  and  Irit'imt  Home,  founded  and  managed  by  Mua 
Young.  This  institution  was,  however,  insufficient  to  me*i 
the  cases  of  the  larfje  number  of  chUdreD  so  situated,  and  he 
felt  that  sooner  or  later  (roveniment  must  take  up  the  qM*- 
lion,  and,  through  the  Poor-law  Board  or  otIierM-iae,  luake  ifcc 
requisite  provision  for  these  little  ones. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  contributed  k  Paper  on 
'  The  Inspection  of  Can:il  Boiitm.' '  Among  the  Acta  |inKsed  br 
the  late  Government,  dealing  with  the  sociiil  qucstiims  ttfour 
country,  none  stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  Citnol 
Hoats  Act  of  1877,  its  object  being  to  bring  under  etluoHtion^ 
and  sanitary  supervision  some  60,000  to  70.000  women  antl 
children  living  and  working  in  connection  with  ihe  20,000  to 
25,000  canal  lioats,  on  our  4,800  miles  of  rivers  and  csn^s, 
nnd  to  conduce  in  other  forms  to  the  general  welfare  of  cvi 
flualing  population. 

The  following  particulars  will  show  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Government,  and  the  dilatory  action  of  the  local  authorities  in 
seeing  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Act.  On  March  20, 
May  17,  .Inly  22,  and  Sepreinber  14,  1878,  regulations  were 
issued  by  the  Local  Ciovernmenl  Board  to  the  various  regi*- 
tration  authorities.  Xotwilhstanding  the  isbUing  of  thew 
regulations,  and  appeals  to  the  country  through  the  public 
press,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  Act  by  the  sanitiiry  autbn- 
rities;  in  fact,  it  was  manifest  to  the  most  earelesa  observer 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  authorities  to 
allow  the  Act  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Thie  I  foun4  to  be 
the  case  during  my  five  days' journey  trom  Kugby  lo  LondoD, 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  snow  and  severe  frost,  begun  on 
January  1,  1879,  the  day  the  Act  came  into  force.  Dun'off 
the  whole  of  my  jowrney,  and  the  passing  of  many  hutidreds 
canal  boats  on  the  way,  X  did  see  one  Ijoat  r^slered  and 
numbered  as  the  law  directs.  Bui  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  or  heard  anywhere  to  show  tluit  an  Act  had  been  pnaaed 
to  bring  the  »miJI  floating  dog-kennels,  and  the  woiuet)  utd 
children  living  in  them,  under  the  sanitary  and  educational 
iiis|)ector'B  eye.  although  the  regulations  had  been  usued  by 
the  Government  for  more  than  nine  months. 

In  course  of  ti[ne  some  of  the  registration  authorities, 
more  loyal  and  humane  than  the  rest,  took  step«  to  bring  about 
the  simple  form  of  registration — a  necessary  step  to  know  wb« 
■  Sen  TVaatacfioiu,  1S7S.  p.  611. 
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c  ciimerB  and  captains  of  ear.h  boat.  After  two  years' 
'on  the  canal  boats  to  a  large  extent  nmy  be  said  to  have 
brpn  rej;islDred.  but  in  a  frlipsliod  manner,  scarcely  wortliy 
of  the  iianie  '  registered.'  Probably  the  small  regisiraiiiin  line 
of  iive  shiUings  may  have  had  soinethiog  to  do  in  brin<;ing 
about  such  barren  results.  Two  of  the  more  vital  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  Act-  -Tiz.,  to  prevent  the  herding 
together  in  the  cabins  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ngcs 
and  fizes  ;  and  the  educalion  of  tlic  cliildi  en,  are  to  an  nlnruuii^ 
exteut  totally  disregarded,  as  I  know  from  particulars  brought 
under  my  notice  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Alany  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Boani  are  very  good  so  far  us  they  go,  but  there  are  others 
which  ^bow  a  littleness  and  a  want  of  gnisp  in  being  able  to 
realise  the  object  sought  aud  the  proper  means  for  bringing  it 
about — c-ff.,  greater  ntteniiou  has  been  paid  to  the  regulation 
dealing  with  shelves,  eupliouvds,  lockers,  &c.,  and  loo  little  to 
that  [Wirt  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  children, 
overcrowding  in  the  cabins,  and  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  Act.  Much  irritation  has  been  caused  among  the  boat- 
men by  the  local  sanitary  inspectors  not  having  apjilied  u 
simple  and  uniform  svstem  of  ventilation. 

The  following  suggestitms  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  I  have  sketched  out  from  the  first,  as  shown  in  my  work. 
Our  I'lniai  Pi'pulatiuH,  which,  if  suppleiuenled  to  many  of 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Hoard,  will, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  go  far  towards  making  tliis 
Act  one  of  the  beat,  dealing  with  the  social  welfare  of  the 
people,  that  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  book  for  a  long 
time,  instead  of  being  little  better  tlian  a  sham,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

1.  The  Government  should  lake  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  Your  inspectors  of  the  right  stamp  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  inspectors  would  be  sutiicieut  to  see 
to  the  proper  working  of  ihe  Act.  The  inspectors  should 
have  tact,  sympatliy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  These  qualifications  are  indispensable,  especially  so 
ID  the  initiatory  stages  of  the  enforeement  of  the  Act,  on 
account  of  the  tentative  character  of  the  measure  and  the 
work  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  More  registration  authorities  should  be  established. 
Proptrly  ijualified  school  and  sanitary  inspectors  should  have 
power  to  enter  a  canal  boat  at  any  time,  either  by  night  or  by 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  Uw. 


3.  All  boats,  barges,  &c.,  need  for  the  conveyance  o 
goods  should  be  registered,  whether  used  as  dwellings  or 
otherwise,  for  which  a  registration  fee  of  ten  shiUinga  should  be 
paiJ  annually  by  the  ownere,  the  whiile,  or  Buch  [lart  as  maj' 
be  agretd  niKin,  to  be  reraiverahle  by  the  owner  fmni  thei 
master  or  caittain.  The  registratlun  fee,  to  covpr  the  cost  nf 
the  education  of  those  childreo  who  hve  in  the  boat,  is  allowed 
by  the  regulationa,  and  also  the  expenses  of  regietratioii  and 
inepectioii. 

4.  The  education  of  the  canal-boat  children  living  tm 
boanl  lo  be  free,  with  liberty  to  attend  aiiv  day-school  con- 
ducted by  properly  qualified  maslera,  attendance  to  be  facili- 
tated by  means  of  a  jiass-book  furnished  by  the  CiOTemnicnt 
for  one  (hilling,  and  pi-ocurivble  ut  any  iKOTkseller'a. 

6.  The  expenses  attending  the  education  of  these  trairi- 
ling  children  to  be  defrayed  by  the  school  authurities;  ami 
when  there  is  tio  school  authority,  to  be  paid  by  the  guanliam 
of  the  ]>oor  out  of  the  poor  rates, 

6.  Ad  abstract  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Loal 
Government  Board  to  he  hung  in  a  pramineut  place  in  eacli 
toll-house  CD  the  canal  side,  or  in  such  other  public  place  u 
the  chief  inspectors  may  think  suitable. 

If  the  Canal  Boats  Act  does  not  give  the  president  of  the 
Local  Government  power  to  carry  these  suggestions  om.il 
is  high  time  it  did,  unless  we  mean  canal  legislation  lo  be 
turned  into  a  laughing-stock  and  a  furce.  The  children  con- 
nected with  other  working- classes  are  subject  by  law  to  ibm 
elevating,  educating,  and  heulihy  influences — viz.,  the  facuny 
laws,  the  educational  laws,  and  the  sanitary  lawn.  None  u 
these  have  been  extended  to  the  pour  boat  child  is  its  floating 
home. 

These  principles  I  claim  for  the  benefit  of  my  youtiK 
clients,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  to  call  them  so;  and  it  will 
be  under  the  pain  of  heavy  responsibility  and  to  the  |>erU  of 
somebody  if  these  blessings  and  privileges  are  denied  the 
women  and  children  living  and  working  on  canal  boats,  whii 
have  been  allowed  to  float  about  our  country  uncared  fur  Uil 
forgotten  during  the  last  cenlur}'. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sent  in  a  Paper  on  '  The  Inspection  of 
Gipsy  Tents,  Habitable  Vans,  and  other  Temporary  Dwell- 
ings,' of  which  the  following  is  a  condensation  : — I  had  tlie 
honour  a  year  ago  of  bringing  the  sad  condition  of  the  gipsy  anJ 
other  travelling  children  before  this  Congress  at  Maucheater,' 
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have  not,  in  later  inquiries  among  the  gipsies,  seen 
any  reason  fur  modifying  tlie  statements  I  then  made.  So 
far  as  regards  the  numbers  1  gave  of  gipsy,  semi-gipsy,  and 
other  wandering  tent  and  van  dwellers,  I  thoroughly  believe, 
ihea  correct  census  relnnis  are  published  of  our  moonshine 
rants,  travelling  auctioneers,  and  ahow-people,  it  will  be 
that  there  are  over  30,0UU  travelling  children,  roadside 
I,  and  juvenile  ditch-dwelling  heathens  outside  our  cduca- 
snal  and  sanitary  laws.  Of  these  30,000  children — moat  of 
rhom  are  illegitimate — there  will  be  29,000  who  cannot  read 
letter  or  write  a  sentence.  I  verily  believe  that  to-day,  if 
truth  were  known,  not  500  will  be  attending  either  day 
Sunday  school.  W  by  should  not  the  sanitary  inspector  have 
power  to  inspect  all  dwellings,  whether  temporary,  miserable, 
or  otherwise?  This  has  often  puzzled  me.  Why  should  not 
the  schoolmaster  be  allowed,  and,  if  needs  be,  be  compelled,  to 
exert  his  civilising  inBuencc  over  the  poor  gipsy  and  other 
travelling  children?  There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
such  a  stranjre  anomaly  in  our  laws,  except  the  old,  old 
answer.  'Ditheultyl'  'Difficult,  very  difficult,'  says  the 
ha  If- frightened  statesman,  as  he  tnrns  from  the  poor  gipsy 
child  on  the  roadside.  '  Difficult  and  very  awkward  are  these 
little  dirty  black  pests  to  deal  with,'  says  the  minister  of  Christ's 
Church,  aa  he  turns  and  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
'  Difficult,"  says  the  miserly  money -grubbing  Christian,  aa  he 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  on  his  way  home  from  church 
through  the  market-place,  where  numbers  of  these  poor, 
neglected  children  He  weltering  in  their  dirt  and  filth. 
'Difficult  and  very  troublesome,'  says  the  sanitary  inspector, 
as  he  turns  up  his  nose,  muttering  as  ho  goes,  '  They  are  not 
under  the  law,  and  they  don't  live  in  my  district.  They  will 
be  moving  away  soon.  They  are  a  terrible  nuisance,  but  we 
can't  help  it,'  And  in  this  way  he  shuts  bis  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  cries  of  tJie  children,  and  in  scant  consolation  passes  along. 
'  Difficult,  exceedingly  difficult,'  says  the  schoolmaster,  as  he 
passes  by  these  poor,  ignoi'ant  heathens  on  bis  way  to  a  com- 
fortable school.  'Who  is  to  pay  for  the  e.\tra  trouble  and 
bother  there  will  be  in  teaching  these  ragamuffins?'  'Who 
will  care  to  send  their  children  to  school  if  these  little  urchins 
are  allowed  to  come  ? ' 

We  might  fold  our  arms  and  stand  quietly  by  this  mass  of 
human  depravity,  degradation,  and  misery,  if  there  was  a  pro- 
bability of  its  coming  to  an  end  by  a  natural  death.  .Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  gipsies  and  others  of  the  classes  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  on  the  increase  every  year.    This  arises  partly 
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from  the  desire  to  live  idle  lives,  escape  rules  and  taxe«,  and 
to  be  free  to  roam  anyn'here  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Then,  a^ain.  there  seems  to  he  a  mysterious  kind  of  lionun 
hydrophobia  running  through  tlie  old  gipsy  blood,  ^-iz,.  that  'if 
trying,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make  as  many  gipsies  as  they 
can,  by  either  stealing  children,  or  fraternising  with  onr  niaij- 
scamp,  tramp,  and  vaga>>ond  ;  especially  has  this  been  the  can^of 
late  years.  Of  course  there  are  honourable  exceptions  among  thr 
gipsies  as  with  others :  and  there  are  numbers  of  respectable 
townspeople  who  t.ike,  oiving  to  the  facilities  offered,  to  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  country  with  their  stalls;  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  tendency  is  downwsti 
For  Uie  want  of  education,  and  being  brought  in  cimtact  witL 
the  refuse  of  society,  the  poor  children,  in  too  many  instances, 
find  their  way  into  the  gutters.  I  went  to  one  of  the  raec«  in 
the  Midlands  not  long  since  on  purpose  to  ^ec  how  many  na, 
shows,  and  tents  there  were  on  the  course,  and  found  over 
eighty  in  which  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  H^-ing 
together,  regardless  of  either  sex  or  age.  under  most  deinon- 
lising  circumstances.  Connected  with  these  places  there  would 
be  between  2.50  and  300  children,  not  one — except  «  few  b 
the  winter — -would  be  receiving  any  education. 

My  plan — which,  I  venture  to  tliink,  is  both  simple  and 
workable— for  liiinging  about  a  better  state  of  things  e 
regards  tlie  education  of  the  gipsy  and  other  travelling  diil- 
dren,  and  the  better  sanitary  arrangement  of  their  hom»,  e  u 
follows :- — 

1st.  I  would  have  all  moveable  or  temporary  habitation*, 
used  as  dwellings,  registered,  numbered,  and  the  name  loJ 
address  of  the  owner  or  occupier  painted  in  a  promiticnt  place 
on  the  outside,  and  placed  under  proper  sanitary  arrangements, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877, 

2nd.  Not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  female 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  and  each  male  above  the  age  «f 
fourteen ;  and  not  less  than  50  cubic  feet  of  space  for  eacli 
femiile  young  person  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  for  each 
male  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

3rd.  Ko  male  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  no  female 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  ahould  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same 
lent  or  van  as  man  and  wife,  unless  separate  sleeping  accom- 
modation be  provided  for  each  male  of  tie  age  of  ionrteen  ami 
for  each  female  of  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  also  with  proper 
provision  for  partitions  and  suitable  ventilation. 

4th.  A  registration  certificate  to  be  obtained,  renewable 
at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  urban  or  rural  Banitary  BUthoritin 
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fhi'oughout  the  coiintrj-,  ibr  which  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  tent  or  van  tihould  pay  the  sum  of  lOs.  iinuually,  com- 
mencing on  January  1  in  eacli  year, 

oth.  The  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  all  travelling 
children,  or  others  living  in  temporary  or  unrateahle  dwellings, 
up  to  the  nge  requireu  by  the  Elementary  Education  Ada, 
which  attendance  should  be  facilitated  and  brought  about  by 
mentis  of  a  school  pass-book,  in  which  the  children's  names, 
ages,  and  grade  could  be  entered,  and  which  pass-book  could 
be  made  applicable  to  children  living  and  working  on  canal- 
bouts,  and  also  to  other  wandering  children.  The  pass-book 
to  be  easiiy  procurable  at  any  booksellers  for  the  sum  of  1*. 

6th,  The  travelling  children  should  be  at  liberty  to  go  to 
either  National,  British,  Board,  or  other  Schools,  under  the 
management  of  a  properly-qualified  schoolmaster,  who  should 
ngo  tlie  children's  pass-books,  showing  the  number  of  times 
the  children  had  attended  school  during  their  temporary  stay. 

7th.  The  cost  for  the  education  of  these  wandering  children 
should  be  paid  by  the  guardians  of  tlie  poor  out  of  the  poor- 
rates,  a  proper  account  being  ke[it  by  the  schoolmaster,  and 
delivered  to  the  parochial  authorities  quarterly. 

Ptb.  Power  to  be  given  to  any  properly-qualified  sanitary 
officer,  school  board  visitor  or  inspector,  to  enter,  aud  if  neces- 
sary detain,  the  tents,  vans,  canal-boats,  or  other  moveable  or 
temporary  habitations,  at  any  time,  or  iu  any  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  seein^r  that  the  law  was  being  properly  carried  out ; 
and  anyone  obstructing  such  officer  in  his  duty,  and  not  carry- 
ing out  the  law,  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonmeut  for 
each  offence. 

9th.  The  Goveniment  to  appoint  one,  or  two,  or  more 
inspectors  to  sec  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act ;  and  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  sanitary  aud  echixil  inspectors 
throughout  the  country  ;  whose  duties  should  be  to  visit  the 
variiiMs  fairs,  races,  markets,  and  other  places  where  these 
wandering  tribes  are  mostly  to  be  met  with,  aud  to  see  that 
the  law  affecting  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  sanitary 
laws  relating  to  the  vans  and  tents  are  being  enforced.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  such  inspection  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  registration  fee, 

10th.  It  would  be  well  if  anangements  could  be  made 
with  lords  of  manors,  the  Government,  or  others  who  are 
owners  of  waste  lands,  to  grant  those  gipsies  who  are  without 
vans,  and  living  in  tents  only,  prior  to  the  Act  coming  into 
force,  a  long  lease  at  a  nominal  rent  of,  say,  half  an  acre  or  an 
kcre  of  land,  for  ninety-nine  years,  on  purpose  to  encourage 
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them  to  settle  down  to  tlic  cultivatiou  of  it,  and  Ut  Uikf  I 
honest  industry — »s  mniiy  uf  them  are  jirepart'd  tu  d".  T 
main  features  of  these  suggestions  I  have  laid  before  sevprd 
lending  giiieics,  travelling  gingei-hretid  stali-kecjiers,  bIhw- 
peopJe,  and  others,  and,  without  exception,  they  agree  to  the 
plan  I  propose  for  the  education  of  iheir  childn'Of  and  alfso  lo 
the  registration  fee  for  their  tents  and  vans. 

Mr.  Alfiied  Watktns,  London,  contributed  a  Paper  on 
'Public  Latrine  and  Lavatory  Accommodation.'  The  writer  said 
that,  for  some  years  a  resident  in  Paris,  and  a  frequent  viHiiorii; 
the  principal  Continental  capitals,  he  had  had  special  fa^ilititt 
for  observing  the  different  systems  that  had  been  placed  at  tht 
disposed  of  the  public  by  local  authorities  or  by  privati?  eoter- 
prise  for  affording  the  accommodation  in  question.    In  that 
conntry,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  true  that  certain  'i' 
were  provided  at  many  of  our  railway  stations  ;  but  i  i. 
linp  crowds  pnssing  to  and  fro  in  our  large  cities  at  all  hoori 
of  the  day  had  either  to  intrude  themselves  upon  the  pramiM 
of  the  railway  authorities,  who  were  already  hampered  by  wmi 
of  room,  and  where,  strictly  speaking,  the  n on -fra veiling  publk 
had  no  right  to  be,  or  to  claim  llie  hospitality  of  mu^eunu,  I 
picture  galleries,  and  places  of  public  entertainment.     It  TO 
high  time  that  this  crying  scandal  :4bould  be  put  an  end  to:  snd 
if  mock  modesty  only  knew  what  the  medical  profession  had  to 
Hay  on  the  subject,  what  pains  were  eudured,  what  dangera  nin, 
what  illness  caused,  and  what  evils  wrought  by  thi»  hypocrity 
of  refinement,  then  assuredly  every  unit  in  our  city  popuUtinni 
would  agitate  for  tbe  convenient  dressing-rooms  and  Untom  ' 
that  were  provided  as  a  necessity  by  every  public  institution, 
and  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  regarded  a*  an  c\t- 
sore,  or  as  erring  against  public  taste.    It  had  been  rcmarixil 
by  foreign  visitors  tliat  it  inis  a.  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation  tlia' 
respectable  men  should  be  frequently  driven  into  publtt'-hou'^ 
and  taverns  to  seek  that  convenience  which  in  their  own  c'xua 
was  at  a  nominal  charge  placed  at  tlieir  disposal-    As  rcgaided 
women,  the  evil  was  still  greater,  as  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  restaurants  and  confectioners'  sitops, 
and  order  refreshments  they  did  not  need,  or  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  tender  mercies  of  millinery  and  drapery  cstahli-!i- 
nients,  making  purchases  they  did  not  require.    The  writer  ni- 
no  advocate  for  a  course  that  might  even  seem  to  intiiuge  on 
modesty,  and  thought  it  was  undoubti'dly  better  to  err  on  tiic 
side  of  prudery  than  to  inangurate  any  system  that  could  nppesi 
scandalous  to  English  eyes.    There  was,  however,  a  mcrliuni  in 
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1  things,  anil  it  was  possible  to  secure 


^  _  aeriouB  advantages 

titherto  ditlicutt  of  attainment  without  any  breach  of  trood 
loannera.  The  Paper  proceeded  to  explain  a  scheme — which, 
instead  of  dipping  into  the  ratepayers'  pockets,  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  public  coffers — for  i)roviding  public  lavatj^iriea, 
rttiring  rooms,  and  toilet  accommodation,  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  botJi  sexes,  in  the  thoroughfares,  squares,  parks, 
gardens,  and  other  open  spaces  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  orna- 
mental  form  of  Swiss  chalets.  In  Coniiuental  cities,  Paris 
especially,  public  accommodation  of  this  description,  it  was 
Mated,  had  been  in  use  for  Bome  years  with  the 
ccess. 


greatest 


In  a  short  Paper  ou  '  Music  Halls,'  by  Dr.  Normax  Krrr, 
London,  the  authiu-  traced  the  history  of  this  modern  form  of 
public  atnusemcut,  which  began  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
Manchester  [mblicnna  providing  sacred  music  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, as  a  device  to  attract  custom.  3>Icdical  men  in  active 
practice  were  constantly  called  on  to  treat  cases  of  dipsomania, 
the  origin  of  which  could  be  laid  to  freiuenting  music-halls, 
where  intoxicating  liijuors  were  first  indulged  in.  ALuiy  evils 
flowed  from  the  present  music-halls,  but  the  sale  of  strong  liquor 
was  a  greater  evil  than  all  the  other  evils  put  Migether.  The 
young,  especially  lads  and  grown-up  girls,  were  often  tempted 
to  drink  by  the  pleasantness  and  fascination  of  the  surroundings. 
There  were  nearly  300  Music-halls  in  London,  and  probably 
1,000  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  drunkenness  was  generally 
prohibited,  some  persons  had  supposed  there  was  no  harm  in  this 
alliance  between  Bacchus  and  Apollo.  But  he  (Dr.  Kerr)  knew 
a  hall  which  took  30/.  a  night  for  alcoholic  drinks,  and  could 
"  ey  doubt  that  an  enormous  amount  of  mischief  was  caused  by 
e  consumption  of  nearly  9,000/.  worth  of  liquor  every  year  hy 
classes  as  the  audiences  of  Music-halls  were  usually  made 
?  Deeply  impressed  with  these  evds,  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant 
of  Ireland,  Lady  Lothian.  Lonls  Ducie,  Monteagle,  and  Mount 
Temple,  Dean  Stanley,  Canons  Duckworth  and  Ellison,  Sir 
■I alius  Ilenedict,  Mr.  Carl  Ilosa,  Mr.  John  Hullah.  Mr.  Ernest 
art,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  many  others,  formed  a  company 
T  the  establishment  of  Coffee  Music-halls,  with  a  capital  of 
.0,000/.  in  shares  of  U.  eacli.  The  Victoria  Theati'C  in  South 
London  had  been  taken,  and  would  shortly  be  opened  as  a 
Music-hall  with  a  splendid  coffee  palace  attached.  Some 
.,000/.,  enough  for  this  lirat  experiment,  had  been  subscribed, 
■iucipally  at  drawing-room  meetings  at  which  addresses  had 
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been  given  by  sach  representative  men  as  the  Bishops 
Carlisle  and  Bedford.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Baron  Pollock, 
the  Muster  of  the  Charterhouse,  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  of  the 
Graphic,  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted on  a  commercial  footing,  the  only  plan  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent success.  The  prospects  were  eucouraging,  and  (he 
undertaking  was  one  wliich  atlbrded  a  common  ground  far 
action  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  interested  In  the  moral  health 
of  the  community. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Detsdale  contributed  a  Paper  '  On  the  Vital 
Statistics  of  New  Zealand.'  The  author  insisted  on  the  great 
Importance  of  obtaining  a  standard  of  health  and  longevity,  ta 
as  to  give  an  ideal  up  to  which  hygienic  science  should  strict 
In  no  European  State,  as  yet,  had  that  ideal  been  attained  w. 
The  birth  and  death  rates.for  instance,  of  England  and  of  Franc* 
were  well  known,  and  the  death-rate  in  these  civilised  Staiei 
had  not  hitherto  in  uny  decade  sunk  hclow  22  per  1,000.  TIa 
death-rate  of  infanta  in  the  iirst  yeur  of  life  was  often  very 
high  in  European  States.  It  was  6U  per  100  in  some  parU 
of  Bavaria,  1"  per  cent,  in  France,  and  probably  as  higli  in 
England,  although  the  practice  of  registration  being  postponed 
for  six  weeks  after  birth  made  the  English  infantile  death- 
rate  appear  to  be  only  15  per  cent.  The  death-rate  of  infanti 
among  the  richer  classes  (Ansell)  wjis  only  8  per  cent.  Tbe 
birth-rates  in  Europe  varied  from  45  per  l.MO  annually  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  40  per  1,000  in  Prussia,  36  in  Engloml. 
down  to  26  in  France,  the  country  of  the  lowest  adult  death- 
rate  in  Europe. 

Curiously  coDugl)  it  had  been  reserved  for  an  island  in  tbe 
Pacific  to  funiish  the  ideal  death-rate  only  attained  to  b 
Europe  among  the  wcalihy  classes.  New  Zealand,  with  a 
climate  in  the  northern  island  comparable  with  that  of  Italy, 
whilst  the  southern  island  was  one  comparable  with  Devon- 
shire, has  always  been  noted  for  its  healthfulness  evei-  sine* 
the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook. 

The  census  of  1S77  sliowed  that  the  di  alhs  in  that  co 
were  4,685,  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  only  1I-47  jut  1 
oi  the  population;  i.i:,  not  much  more  than  half  the  death- 
of  Great  Britaiu.  The  islands  being  long  and  narrow,  the  sc^ 
breezes  penetrate  into  the  interior  everywhere.  All  donintie 
animals  flourish  exceedingly  there.  The  birth-rate  in  1877 
amounted  to  42  per  1.000.  With  that  birtb-rato  and  death- 
rate  it  may  he  easily  enough  calculated  that  the  population  of 
New  Zealand  will  double,  without  country'  immigrants,  in  little 
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better  than  twenty-one  years.  In  1877  the  cenBua  ahowtd  a 
sur|»Ius  of  some  43,000  males  over  females  in  that  colony,  a 
VVtt  of  that  distresBing  surplus  of  females  (nearly  1,000,000  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  only  having  the  courage  to  emigratp. 
The  rale  of  infantile  mortality  is  only  lOJ  )>er  cent,  in  Now 
Zealand,  as  compared  ivith  that  of  France,  1 7  per  cent.,  or  even 
of  Norway,  14  percent.  The  death-rate  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption in  New  Zealand  is  but  8IJ  per  100,000  inhabitants, 
as  against  2o7  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  very  low  deatb- 
rate  of  adults  and  inf»nts  was  twofold.  Firstly,  it  was  due  to 
the  climate  and  occupations  of  the  people;  and  secondly,  to  the 
great  wraith  of  the  population  of  that  very  fertile  colonj'.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  was  31  bushels  per  acre,  and  mutton  sold 
for  2(/.  or  Ztt.  per  pound,  whilst  wages  in  good  times  had  been 
Gt.  to  8*.  a  diiy  for  labourers.  In  England  the  average 
«ge  at  death  among  the  rich  was  5o  years,  among  the  poor 
net  35.  The  population  of  New  Zealand  lived  as  long  as  the 
ncbcr  classes  in  this  country. 

1^ 

|BCq  a  Vaper  'On  the  insufficient  use  of  Milk  as  an  article 
of  Diet  in  England,'  contributed  by  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth, 
F^.C.P.,  the  author  called  attention  to  the  high  value  of 
milk  for  all  classes,  children  and  adults ;  unil  in  order  to 
tttnuilatc  its  use  he  urged  (he  importance  of  increasing  to  a 
very  great  extent  our  grazing  stocks,  so  that  the  crying  want 
af  a  mueh  better  milk-supply  for  the  whole  countiy  might  be 
l^cby  met. 

^Dr.  Drinkwatek,  Edinburgh,  read  a  Paper  *  On  the 
VariiniB  Slethods  of  Stating  the  Kesults  of  Water  Analyses  for 
Sanitary  Purposes,'  in  which  he  advocated  the  desirableness  of 
;he  adoption  by  analysts  of  one  common  niethoil  in  stating  the 
results  of  analyses,  and  the  framuig  of  their  reports  in  a  certain 
Ijj^  to  be  determined  upon  after  due  consideration. 

A  Paper  on  the  '  Eilinbnrgh  To^vn  Water  Supply,'  by 
Mr.  T.  Ivory,  was  read  in  tliis  Department  on  the  morning 
>f  the  last  Wednesday  of  tbe  meeting,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
toiiaatcd  discussion.  It  partook,  however,  of  a  local  rather 
'han  of  a  general  character  ;  and  the  Paper  itself,  having  been 
idmitted  without  notice,  an  abstract  cannot  be  here  inserted. 
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rnODDCTION  OF  FOOD  AMD  FOSBION  COlCFBTXTXra: 

What  Z^UIatire  Mea*»re»  are  regvirtd  to  hme  ttv  OtetfKr 
of  the  Soil  freer  than  at  pretent  to  Increate  ktM  I'irodao- 
tioH  of  Food?  And  by  what  Meatvret  of  tat  own  MX  At 
Farmer  bett  meet  Foreign  Competituut  Bjr  Fatiick 
Flenbebleath  Srllak. 

ELGVKK  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  George  Ht^'i  fiaij  « 
*  Hindrances  to  A^culture  *  irss  publisned  m  Jucev 
Stttdiei.  The  paper  vbich  I  have  the  honour  to  anbuih  to 
tlie  Sodal  Sdencfl  Congress  I  then  drafted,  in  order  that  it 
miffht  be  inserted  in  tne  Lradon  newapapera,  to .  MMt  ii 
making  the  views  of  Scotch  farmers,  wluch  vere  tlien  how 
freely  expressed  at  home,  better  known  in  England.  A 
severe  illness,  howev  er,  preveiiteil  iny  completiug  the  paper  it 
that  time. 

Living  in  a  remote  |tart  of  Scotland,  I  have  hud  a  toj 
limited  opportunity  of  consulting  the  nTitings  of  otheia,  au 
therefore  I  am  obliged  to  state  merely  the  result  of  my  per- 
soDid  experience  in  my  own  case,  and  what  I  hare  obserni 
in  the  case  of  otliers,  during  the  forty  years  in  which  I  hne 
been  engaged  in  agriculture.  I  have  farmed  arable  and  pB- 
toral  land  in  Sutlierland,  Boss,  Argyle,  and  IMoraysliire,  aod 
in  the  two  latter  I  acted  as  joint  proprietor  and  factor  also  iff 
several  years.  I  have  likewise  had  considerable  experience  ta 
the  management  and  letting  of  Highland  Moors. 

I  have  kept  back  from  the  paper  no  part  of  my  experience.' 

'  Mr.  SollsF  stated  that  tlio  only  ]<uiiit  of  wliich  he  ma  aware  tu  vhich  ha  M 
nut  ftUndod  wai  that  hivycrs  hIiouM  not  fonr  sloss  of  buainesa  from  simpliflittiai 
uf  trannfiT  of  Ibim].  Mr.  diaries  C.  Otty  conflnDed  this  hy  ■tating  that  the  b«i- 
I1PHS  of  a  leading  Dublin  conT«jiuicer  bail  lietumo  more  profitable  after  stu^Mn- 
lion  of  tranafer  in  Itebnil,  aa  ho  now  liail  li'MBurDrebtain-warkatMl  rMpoosibilkr 
til  Harchtne  titles,  for  vhieli  Iw  hod  furmcrljr  been  nnable  ttt  nake  adtqnat* 
vhaigea  to  Eta  cnatMnets, 
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^Eleven  years  ngo  the  first  point  affecting  Lnnci  Law  Reform 
^^as  tlie  Ballot.  Faimers  were  bo  much  under  itifluence  that 
Boer  were  practically  witliont  representatives  in  Parliament  to 
fctate  their  case.  Tlii«  is  etilircly  alteretl  now,  and  Parliament 
^fill  grant  a  just  remedy,  whenever  a  mutter  is  clearly  laid 
■before  it. 

1     One  of  the  greatest  aiithorltiea  stated,  two  years  ago,  a* 
Wiia  opinion,  that  hypothec  could  not  be  nholiahed  in  less  than 
Ren  years ;  that  a  stone  ivnil  of  prejudice  on  ihe  part  oi' 
■iquires  and  agents  met  farmers  in  tlie  fiice,  bwt  that  it  was 
■thetr  duty  to  continue  with  undaunted  perseverance  to  hammer 
Bat  that  wall.    To  the  eiirprise  of  everyone  connected  witii 
■^ricullure,  it  fell  suddenly  down  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
■mection  a.s  miraculously  as,  it  is  reported,  that  the  walls  of 
Bericho  fell  heforo  the  ram'a  horns  of  .Joshua.  Hyjtolheu 
neform  has  been  for  farmers  the  first  fruit  of  ballot, 
t     It  is  a  happy  cu'cuuistnnce,  in  regard  to  the  con  side  ration 
■bf  the  Land  Laws,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
^he  Promotiim  of  .Social  Science  should  thi.-!  year  be  held  in 
Edinburgh,  whore  many  of  the  leading  Scotch  farmers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  annually  considering,  as  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agricidture,  all  tlie  reforms  reqnircd  in  the  laws 
affecting  land. 

There  ha.e,  perhaps,  been  no  time  in  which  a  di^cuEsion  of 
the  subject  by  the  Associalion  could  have  involved  so  great 
resnnijsibiiily,  and  in  which  there  has  been  a  possibility  of 
making  its  inllueneo  so  widely  felt.  Government  has  announced 
its  intention  of  amending  the  land  laws.  An  opportunitj'  is 
afforded  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  practical  experience 
of*  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  whose 
long-conlinued  study  of  the  subject  sboidd  enable  them  ti> 
give  sound  advice.  From  the  national  constitution  of  the 
Association,  it  is  also  in  a  position  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Englishmen  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  management  of 
lan<3,  held  generally  under  ;i  tenure  different  from  that  which 
prevails  In  Scotland,  who  have  anxiously  watched  the  effect  of 
the  land  laws  in  their  country,  and  who  have  had  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  crisis  tlirough  which  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land is  passing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  discnasion. 
under  these  lavourable  circumstances,  may  be  conducted  with 
so  much  care  and  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  Ihe 
country,  that  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  the  advice  which  may  he  tendered.  All  the 
changes  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  injustice  and  anomaliej 
of  the  existing  laud  laws  should  be  boldly  and  faithfully  set 
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forth,  while  nil  ovpr-etMement  ehoiild  be  carefully  guarded 
agiiinst. 

Already,  thanks  iu  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  tiis 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  from  the  time  when  Georgo  Hope 
WSB  its  first,  until  now,  when  ive  deplore  the  death  of  ita  liutt 
President,  Macneel  Cainl,  whose  services  would  have  been  in- 
valuable at  the  present  moment,  the  requirements  of  modem 
agriculture  iirc  much  better  understood  than  they  formerly 
were.  One  of  the  greatest  beuctils  of  wise  legislation  is  the 
influence  it  has  on  jmlilie  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  comes 
to  recognise  the  justice  of  the  principlea  involved  in  any  inir 
portant  legislative  change.  The  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws 
brought  men's  minds  to  agree  almost  universally  lo  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade ;  and  we  mtiy,  with  perfect  confidence, 
predict  ihiit  a  wise  rcfcu-ni  of  the  land  laws  will  produce  u 
general  icknowledgnient  of  ihe  iiijustJce  of  the  existing  legal 
presumptions  against  the  tenant,  which  date  from  old  institu- 
tions, difiercnt  iu  the  most  important  respects  from  tboBs  of 
the  preaent  (lav.  Farmers  should  avoid  ngitatiug  for  any 
legislative  measures  which  may  be  construed  into  a  Je&ire  fnr 
protection  to  their  iiHerests,  but  they  nre  bound  to  denmnil 
the  abolition  of  all  protectionist  laws  in  favour  of  landawnen. 
They  have  already  found  »omc  of  their  most  valuable  ailin 
among  liberal-minded  proprietors ;  while  it  is  both  the  denre 
and  tlie  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  tt^^nis  to  support  farmoi 
iu  tlieir  just  endeavours  to  obtain  a  freedom  of  trade  tiuulir 
to  that  which  the  mercantile  community  has,  for  many  yew. 
enjoyed. 

In  detailing  the  various  changes  required  in  the  land  la** 
it  is  necessary  to  mention,  first,  very  briefly,  that  farmen 
ehonld  be  fairly  represented  at  county  boards,  tf^ethrr 
with  proprietoi-s,  in  some  equitable  manner,  in  proportion  tv 
their  assessments.  Reform  in  this  matter  is  mure  required  in 
England  than  it  is  in  Scotland, 

The  late  Government,  immediately  before  the  diaoltitiaD, 
intrttduccd,  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  important  cbangtt  in 
the  law  of  hypothec  as  affecting  agricultural  holdings  in  Sen!- 
land,  which  practically  involve  its  ultimate  abolition  in  thtt 
country.  The  law  of  distress  in  England  and  Ireland  i»  U 
indefensible,  as  a  question  of  principle,  as  the  law  of  hypolhw 
in  Scotland ;  and  there  can  be  no  substantial  freedom  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  agricultural  tenants  in  either  of  then 
countries,  so  long  as  the  law  of  distress  h,  miiint&incd  oa  itt 
present  footing. 

We  might  have  expected  tlie  present  Government  to  eom- 
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tnence  Icgisliition  by  dealiog  with  that  subject,  aloug  with  the 
great  qiiestious  oi'  cntiiil,  transfer  of  laiiJ,  uneshausfcd  iin- 
provementa,  &c. ;  but  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  during 
tlie  past  short  session,  and  their  anxiety  to  do  sonietliing, 
may  ))ave  influenced  them  to  cummeuce  with  the  Hares  and 
Kabbttd  Bill,  which  wc  niust  look  upon  eis  an  earaest  o(  what 
they  may  do  in  the  future. 

This  Bill  has  been  piissed  by  Parliament.  It  is  described 
as  being  "  a  Bill  for  the  belter  protection  of  occupiei-a  of  land 
against  iujiiry  to  their  crops  from  ground  game."  Fanners  will 
jiequire  to  be  very  watchful,  for  the  paHsing  of  the  Bill  alono 
not  be  held  to  insure  that  damage  shall  cease  immediately. 
The  Bill  applies  only  to  future  leases.  With  regard  to  these, 
i  tenant  may  preserve  his  crops  and  pasture  Tiy  destroying 
rabbits  and  hares  on  the  holding  occupied  by  himself.  There 
is,  however,  no  provision  made  to  insure  that  ground  game 
shall  not  be  bred  on  farms  in  his  imnicdiato  neighbourhood, 
particularly  during  the  existing  leases  on  which  they  are  held; 
and  he  may  be  called  ufion  to  iucur  the  continued  expense 
and  endure  the  worry  of  having  to  kill  down  hares  and  rabbits 
where  preserved  in  his  neighbourhood.  Proprietors,  by  the 
Bill,  ought  to  have  been  excluded  from  parting  with  their 
iaalieoable  joint  right  with  tenants,  as,  where  the  agricultural 
or  pastoral  holding,  and  the  game  also,  are  let  to  the  same 
individual,  that  njan  may  preserve  rabbits  and  hares,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  adjoining  farmers.  As  many  as  12,000 
rabbits  were  killed  two  winteis  ago  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
on  three  farms,  on  which  there  were  few  rabbits  formerly ; 
and  the  great  increase,  indicated  by  this  nmnbcr,  was  caused 
chiefly  by  rabbits  being  preserved  in  the  neigh bourhootl  of  two 
of  the  farms,  by  n  tenant  who  held  the  farm  and  enjoyed  thf 
shooting  also.  Hares  go  gi-cater  distances  for  their  food  thaii 
rabbits.  A  man  may  keep  coverts  as  a  sanctuary  for  liares ; 
th€y  travel  during  the  night  to  a  neighbour's  turnips,  wheat, 
natural  and  sown  grasses,  and  may  be  expected  to  remain  and 
breed  on  the  land,  unless  they  arc  watolii'ully  killed  down.  If 
it  were  possible,  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  a  tenant  and 
proprietor  to  contract  to  pieserve  hares  and  rabbits,  because 
they  encroach  on  a  neighbour's  land.  It  is  not  sufhcient  for 
such  proprietors  and  tenants  to  tell  a  farmer  that  he  may  pro- 
tect himself  from  what  is  virtually  a  nuisance,  which  they 
combine  to  create  ui  his  neighbourhood ;  hut  it  appears  that 
no  other  means  of  defence  could  be  suggested,  by  which  a 
lenaiit  might  be  preserved  froui  this  act  ot'  bad  neighbour- 
it  bv^bi^  liaviug  the  uowei  pf  defendifuc  bic^eli'  bj 
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poaeesung  an  inalienable  joint  ri^bt  with  fwoprictore  to  kill 
narCB  and  rabbits.  It  Im.s  been  maintained, by  liie  grealor  pan 
of  Scotch  fanners,  that  tliis  [lon  ti-r  of  uence  fiboold  han 
been  conferred  upon  tenants  even  during  axiatii^  leases,  not  in 
order  tliat  they  might  have  an  ndvantagc  in  their  present 
tracts  with  their  proprietors,  but  in  order  that  neighboun 
might  not  be  subjected  to  a  nuisance.  The  grouad  veniUB 
which  formerly  kept  hnres  and  rabbits  in  check  have  in  rei  ' :. 
years  been  entirely  Jestrtiyed,  and  couaequeutiy  gmund  g^.. 
multiplies  much  more  rapidly  than  formerly.  It  appears  to  Lc 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unjust,  that  .Scotch  proprietors  Rhotiltl 
have  the  power  of  injuring  neighbours,  foi  |>erbaiia  ughttcn 
or  nineteen  years  yet,  bv  over-preservatiou.  The  IJill  confer? 
on  fanning  tenants  the  right  to  shixit  hares  and  rabbit?-  Tlxifi 
is  a  dauber  that  may,  and  probably  wilt,  arise  from  tlut 
privilege,  that  some  farmers,  aspiring  to  be  recognised  u 
sporL-iDcn  in  a  certain  way,  may  be  tempt«d  to  preserve  ham 
and  rabbits  to  the  injur)'  of  their  neighbours,  and  thus  dcl'u' 
the  object  of  the  BUI.  Such  pseudo-sportsmen  ou^ht  to 
reprobated  by  ]>roprietors  and  all  good  f»nner&  ITjo  % 
sportsman  can  no  more  injun?  his  ft^Uow-nicn,  than  he  out 
unfair  to  iinimals. 

The  Bill  ought  to  have  conferred  no  rights  for  the  sakeof 
sport.  Farmers  shoidd  be  purely  men  of  business,  and,  if  they 
aspire  to  occiipy  the  position  of  sportsmen,  they  should  pay 
for  that  privilege  while  the  Game  Laws  last.  The  Highlaaa 
ahcep-farniers  at  Inverness  market,  in  July  last,  in  their 
detiire  to  assist  the  Government  to  pass  the  Bill,  althoiq^i 
shooting  is  the  usual  mode  of  killing  white  liures,  whicli  area> 
destructive  to  their  pnsture.  unanimously  portioned  Partianieiil 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  using  guns,  except  in  caM 
in  which  they  obtained  the  proprietor's  permission  to  do  so; 
and  they,  as  well  as  many  thoughtful  Scotch  arable  faimcts. 
would  liave  been  salislied  to  be  allowed  to  trap  and  »iiare 
hares  and  rabbits  freely,  during  existing  as  well  oa  future 
leases.  The  sheep-farmers,  in  order  to  avoid  excitiug  jcalouiy 
on  the  part  of  proprietors  and  sportsmen,  exprcsised  tht-ir  williuf^ 
ness  to  be  limited  to  six  winter  months  for  kilUug  white 
although  the  quid  trapper  would  not  have  done  harm  to 
moors,  by  continuing  to  kill  lliem  until  the  12ih  August.  «& 
more  than  he  does  by  killing  rabbits  all  the  year.  White  harr* 
multijily  very  rapidly — 20U  and  300  are  often  killed  i 
day;  700  have  been  killed  in  one  day,  and  1,900  in 
days,  on  moderately  sized  highland  grazings.  They  are 
liable  to  die  by  rot  than  sheep,  and  in  this  way  tlieir  numbm 
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are  often  re<hicetl,  but  when  tliey  are  numerous  ?heep  suffer 
much,  and  one  gun  is  not  sufficient  for  killing  them  down. 
Rabbits  are  most  ecoitomiciilly  and  buccessfully  killed  by  trap- 
pio^;  indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  spnng-trapsthat  afarincan 
be  entirely  cleared  of  rabbits.  Shooting  rabbits,  with  ferrets, 
causes  them  to  spread,  so  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  cleared 
ofF  the  ground  by  snaring  alone,  neither  can  it  be  done  by  spring- 
traps  to  be  used  below  ground,  and  the  Act  orders  that  spriog- 
traps  may  not  be  used  above  ground.  In  this  respect  farmers 
are  in  a  worse  jiiwition  than  they  ivere  before  the  Bill  was 
p^sed,  because  Ihey  had  the  power  previously  to  trap  rabbits 
witb  spting-traps,  above  ground,  at  nil  seasons  of  the  year, 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  tenant  had  contracted  himself 
out  of  his  right  to  kill  rnlibils;  and  there  have  never  been, 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  at  least,  complaints  of  ivinged 
Csme  being  caught  in  tlio  traps,  used  by  the  respectable  pro- 
fessional trappers,  who  are  employed  to  clear  the  arable  and 
pastoriil  farms  of  rabbits.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  farmers  in 
Scotland  hnve  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  spring-traps  lest 
ftses  should  be  caught  in  England, 

As  the  Act  h.as  now  passed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  pro- 
prietors who  keep  shootings  in  their  owu  hands  will  consider 
rt  due  to  their  tenants,  nud  to  their  neighbourhood,  to  cause 
their  keepers  to  keep  down  ground  game,  and  will  make  it  n 
condition  with  gentlemen  to  whom  tbey  let  shootings,  that  they 
ebould  act  in  the  same  manner;  and  thus  the  farmer  may  be 
left  free  to  mimago  his  business  withoiit  being  oniled  upon  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  kllliug  rabbits  and  hares,  or  to  suffer  the 
nonoyance  and  toss  to  which  he  has,  of  recent  years,  been  so 
much  subjected  in  many  localities. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  farmers  all  over  the  kingdom  have 
been  earned  by  the  Government,  for  the  determination  with 
which  they  persevered  to  carry  the  Bill  through  both  Houses 
of  Parhnment  in  so  late  a  session.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
result  of  its  passing  will  be,  that  public  opinion  will  be  so 
changed,  that  it  will  be  held  to  be  improper  to  preserve  bares 
and  rabbits  to  the  injnry  of  tenants,  and  that  over-preservalion 
of  ground  game  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  fin-ther  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  game  before  many  years  elapse.  There  are, 
however,  larger  and  more  important  measures  to  be  considered; 
and  in  the  meantime,  it  appears  proper  merely  to  allude  briefly 
to  an  anomaly  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  rating  for  shoot- 
ings, by  which  proprietors  are  exempted  from  paying  rates  on 
shootings  which  they  reserve  in  their  own  hands.  Where 
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Hlifintinga  arc  kept  by  jiroprietors  for  sport,  they  sbooU 
certainly  pity  rates  upon  them,  both  a»  propi  ietov  and  tenuit, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  Bhootings  were  let  lo  Hportaton. 
Proprietors  should  also  pay  rates  on  woods.  Where  farms  are 
improved  by  the  expenditure  of  draiDage-money,  bothtenmiitg 
and  proprietors  pay  rates  on  the  interest  on  such  outlay; 
while  proprietors,  who  in  many  cases  in  tlic  Highliindj*  dcrire 
one  of  their  most  profitable  Bources  of  revenue  from  wowi*. 
pay  rates  only  on  the  supposed  grazing  value  of  the  land  hetorc 
it  was  planted.  The  rating  for  woods  should  be  imposed  in  a 
fair  and  uot  extreme  manner,  due  calculation  being  allowed 
for  the  cost  of  management.  Deer  forests  should  be  fenced. 
The  le;idiiig  proprietors  discussed  this  question  ten  years  ago 
with  the  Gosshirc  farmers  at  Tain  and  the  Highland  shee^i 
farmers  at  Muir  of  Ord,  The  very  full  meetings  in  botb  C3u«» 
carried  by  large  majorities  the  resolution  that  deer  fore^u 
ehoald  he  fenced,  in  justice  to  farms  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  first  matter  which  the  Government  should  take  up 
nest  session  is  entail.    Many  entailed  holders  of  land  desire 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail.    They  are  very  string  in; 
Parliament,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  tliey  will  assist  tb« 
Government  to  pass  the  measure.    It  will  be  neceasary  for  tb«| 
Govemmeut  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  arbitration,  or  to  deviw 
specially  by  legislation  an  equitable  mode  tor  the  compeu- 
sation  of  heirs  of  entail.    The  existence  of  the  law  of  entail 
has,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  practi<'at  effect  of  causing 
the  proprietor  to  neglect  the  entailed  property,  by  reason  irf 
the  obligation  he  is  under  of  making  provisi<>n  out  of  bis  income 
for  his  younger  children.    He  must  bear  in  mind  that  evo^ 
shilling  he  spends  on  the  entailed  property  is  taken  from  their 
portions.    It  is  naturally,  in  many  cases,  his  practice  to  inalM 
no  improvement,  and  to  select  the  tenant  wbo  protnisa  ilic 
largest  rent,  and  who  will  agree  to  the  most  arbitrary  ecmdi- 
tions  about  game,  rotation  of  crops,  and  other  important  maltent. 
without  regard  to  his  qualifications  as  a  farmer.  It  is  only  neera- 
sary  to  consider  the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  property  eulailcd 
in  favour  of  the  male  line,  who  has  a  family  of  daughters  luwi 
no  son,  and  who  knows  that  the  property  at  his  death  goes  toi 
distant  member  of  the  family,  possibly  to  a  man  disliked  by  hm, 
to  see  how  entail  may  militate  against  the  most  improviog 
class  of  tenant-farmers.    It  may  be  neceasary  that  one  Bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  England  and  another  for  .Scotland. 

The  abolition  of  hypothec,  as  it  affects  agricultural  sul>- 
jects,  which  was  earned  by  the  late  Government,  altJiou^ 
that  meBBDie  requires  to  be  perfected,  even  in  its  pnwat 
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ape,  reudcrs  it  unsafe  for  an  entailed  proprietor  to  take  as  his 
tenant  tJie  man  who  offers  the  highest  rent,  without  regard  to 
other  qualifications,  as  he  is  more  liable  than  was  formerly  the 
case  to  lose  his  rent  and  have  the  farm  thrown  on  his  hands  in 
a  deteriorated  state  within  a  short  period,  by  the  failure  of  his 
tenant.  In  fact,  hypothec  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
system  of  entail :  it  enabled  the  proprietor  to  rackrent  with 
impunity,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant's  creditors ;  and,  as 
hypothec  has  f:illen,  entail,  which  leaned  on  it,  h  bound  to 
come  to  an  end  also.  Alt  laud  Gbould  be  held  in  fee  as  soon  as 
may  be  practicable. 

The  holding  and  tninsference  of  land  innst  be  simplified. 
It  is  strange  to  ii  Scotehman,  familiar  with  the  perfect,  easy, 
and  safe  transference  of  land  in  Scotland,  and  the  complete 
Bystem  of  registration  of  land  titles  which  exists  in  Scotland, 
lo  see  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  all  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  not  to  introduce  a  similar  system  into  England 
(because  the  only  consistent  and  uniform  principle  of  English 
jurisprudence  seems  to  be  to  despise  receiving  any  hints  from 
this  country),  but  to  intioduce  any  system  of  shiiplieity  and 
effectiveness.  It  is  equally  strange  to  see  that  in  England 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Valuation  Rolls  of  pro- 
perty or  Domesday  books,  which  are  annually  published  in 
every  county  in  Scotland.  One  hesitates  to  advise  where 
advice  is  not  wanted.  Before  any  improvement  can  be  made 
tliere  must  be  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  make  it.  But  the 
awakening  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  England,  and 
which  has  taken  shape  in  the  formation  of  the  Farmere' 
Alliance  fur  that  country,  gives  reason  to  hope  that  she 
has  taken  a  start  in  the  direction  of  progress,  and  that, 
whether  she  follows  in  any  respect  the  example  of  Scotland  or 
not,  she  will  no  longer  cxinsent  in  such  matters  to  he,  both 
intellectually  and  practically,  behind  it. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  that  it  shoidd  be  generally 
known  that,  in  Scotland,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  Ordnance  or  other  surveys,  the  titles  of  every 
acre  of  land,  and  all  mortgages,  are  registered  or  copied  in 
public  registers,  from  which  the  oivnerahip  and  burdens  of 
every  separate  property  can  readily  be  ascertained  on  payment 
of  reasonable  fees;  that  a  printed  abstract  of  changes  in  titles 
.ind  mortg.iges  is  annually  sentfor  reference  from  the  Register 
06Sce  in  Edinburgh  to  the  local  districts;  that  the  complete- 
ness of  this  registration  system  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
any  undue  care  or  anxiety  as  to  the  preservation  of  ancient 
title-deeds,  because  they  can  at  once  be  reproduced  from  the 
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register ;  and  tliat  in  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  posseagion  of  property 
J'or  more  than  twenty  years  under  a  registered  title  rcnde" 
the  right  of  the  owner  indefeasible.    This  term  iihouLI 
short  en  ed- 
it should  be  fnrther  known  that  the  universal  adoption 
registration  in  Scotland  was  attained,  not  acr  much  by  co 
[Hilsory  ennctmeiits,  or  by  the  imposition  of  pains  and  penal 
tics,  a3  by  tlic  simple  provision  Ihiil,  in  questions  of  com 
peting  interests,  with  due  precautions  jigainst  fraud,  the  dee^ 
first  registered  should  receive  tlie  first  ]irefere!iee.     In  Dt'Oi' 
riu'a,  a  British  Colony,  under  Ituni.in  Dutch  law,  nflcr  advei 
tiaement  for  three  suceesaive  Saliu-days,  land  k  frausfermi 
and    if  no  creditor  objects,  the  transf<,'r  i^  registered  at  " 
very  nioderate  expense,  after  whieb  the  pnreha^er  has  ait 
indefeasible  title.    Those  intercsti'd  in  tlie  reform  I'f  Engli.-h 
Jaw  should  read  the  able  pnper  in  ibe  ti'rstmimter  /Irvieu- 
of  January  1877,  on  a  '  Jlinister  of  Justice.'    It  adinirahlr 
describes  the  differeuce   betweeu  Ihe  Scotch  aud  KngU^ 
systems  of  jurisprudence,    England  and  Scotland  were  both 
under  Itoman  Law  during  the  first  three  eciituries  of  our  eti. 
The  ficrca  Norse  inviulcrs  who  succeeded  the  Komans  Eabsti- 
tuted  their  own  laws  itnd  eu.stunia  fur  ihe  Institutes  and 
(he  I'andects  of  Justinian,     The  English  have  therefore,  to 
this  day,  much  confusion  in  their  jurisprudence.  E«rj- 
change  in  law  ia  accompanied  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  lh» 
must  continue  to  be  the  ease  until  a  Miuiatry  of  Justice  wiifc 
the  requiaile  staff  be  appointed  to  perfect  and  codifv  their 
laws.    The  institution  must  be  continuous  to  keep  tlie  luit 
always  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.    Scotlund  aJherei 
to  Komaii  Law,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  its  j urispniiience. 
Measures,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Purlin- 
(iient,  were  put  into  sliape  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  «ul 
lifter  Parliament  approved  of  their  principle  they  underwent 
another  revision  upon  the  responsibility  of   the  Clerk  of' 
Parbament,  before  takiuj^  thi.!ir  (iliice  in  the  statute  book. 
The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  di=conluiued  after  ISdOtbnt 
their  place  has  been  filled  by  thi>  Lord  Ad vocatpa,  whe, 
^ilthough   they  have  not  been   properly  rem une rated,  aiiJ 
therefore  have  not  been  made  responsible  for  Scjjich  IcgitU- 
tinn,  stilt  had  been  Ir.iincd  along  witli  other  Scotch  la wy erf  to 
the  study  of  Ivuinan  Law. 

The  Engiisli  no  doubt  refused  to  cluinge  their  own 
by  ingrafting  those  of  Kome  into  their  jurisprudence,  from 
their  strong  love  of  liberty.    This  argument  no  longer  afffcl* 
ibe  subject,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  tlic  Seo;cb  !«■•,■ 
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mnintainod  thoir  liberlies  ptjiially  with  tin?  English.  Tlie 
institution  of  this  office  slioul  J  inaugurate  a  reform  an  J 
siinptificnitiou  of  English  Inws,  and  economise  thi?  time  of 
Parliament.  II'  there  had  been  a  Minister  of  Justice,  witli 
Secretaries  for  England  and  Scotland,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits 
Bill  might  have  been  more  perfectly  adapted  to  tltc  circum- 
staneea  of  both  countries. 

There  diould  be  no  legal  inference  111  favour  of  primu- 
genitiire  aa  afTccling  land,  any  more  than  as  affecting  personal 
propeily.  A  man  should  be  authorised  to  will  real  estate 
with  as  much  freedom  as  personal ;  and  in  the  event  of  no  will 
existing,  no  preference  should  he  given  to  an  eldest  son. 

Leases  of  farms  should  be  freed  from  the  presumption  that 
they  must  be  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  for  they  are  held  to 
be  heritable  property.  Proprietoi-a  and  tenants  should  be  fceo 
to  make  their  oivn  contracts,  but  the  inference  by  law  should 
be  that  a  lease  belongs  to  a  man's  estate,  whoever  may  be  his 
heirs.  In  the  event  of  a  tenant  dying,  or  becoming  Incapable 
of  conducting  Ills  business,  his  family  or  creditors  should  get 
the  benefit  of  the  lease.  In  such  event  the  lease  should  first 
bo  offered  to  the  proprietor,  by  urbif ration;  and,  failing  his 
acceptance,  it  should  be  sold  to  a  snltablc  purchaser,  with  his 
approval ;  or,  should  he  decline  to  approve  of  a  fair  tenant, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Courts,  whose  decision 
should  be  final.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  lease  falls 
to  the  oldest  son.  who  may  be  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  a  resident 
in  otlier  countries,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from  conducting 
a  very  difficult  and  scientific  business,  and  who  probably  would 
not  hare  the  required  capital.  By  the  process  of  collation,  the 
lease  is  generally  worked  out  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widu«-  and  family,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results  to  all 
parties  concerned.  It  would  Ijo  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
proprietor  tliat  a  good  practical  tenant  should  be  at  once  pro- 
cared,  whose  interest  it  icould  be  to  add  to  the  condition  of  the 
farm,  instead  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  inefficient,  and  often 
pennrious,  management  of  trustees. 

After  llie  abolition  of  entail,  it  will  be  much  simpler  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  permanent  improvements,  because  every 
landowner  will  then  be  interested  in  increasing  tJie  value  of 
his  property,  and  proprietors  may  be  expected  to  join  with 
tenants  in  devising  equitable  means  for  compensation  for 
improvements,  as  both  sides  will  be  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  At  present  the  feeling  of  the  entailed  owner 
is  adverse  to  compensation,  because  he  fears  lest  he  should 
liave  to  pay  for  the  amelioration  of  hia  property  which  his 
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tenant  may  bavc  effected  out  of  tbat  income  which  ia  hu  onlj 
aource  of  provision  for  liis  younger  cliildren.  It  may  bi 
proper,  to  qoote  the  words  of  the  late  Georgt-  Hope,  that '  all 
that  the  tenant  puts  into  or  on  tho  land  should  bo  liis  propcni,' 
but  by  the  old  legal  presumptions — which  in  this  and  nuwjr 
other  respects  are  almost  all  adverse  to  the  tenant — all  thic 
becomes  the  property  of  the  laniUord  at.  and  frequently  before, 
the  natural  expiry  of  the  lease.  The  legal  inference  Hhoulil 
be  that  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  compensation  for  hou«v, 
reclaimed  land,  roads,  fences,  drains,  and  the  increased  coo- 
dilion  of  the  land  from  the  use  of  lime  and  other  manurra 
and  artificial  feeding  stuffs  ;  and  the  proprietor  should  i« 
compensated  for  all  deterioration  of  his  estate  by  the  tenant's 
management.  Experts  must  advise  flie  GoTernment  as  V) 
what  may  be  a  just  and  prudent  mode  of  defining  the  rights 
tenants  and  proprietors  in  these  matters,  to  secure  equitnUe 
treatment  for  both  sides.  The  inference  that  the  tenut 
should  he  compensated  for  im|irovements  should,  probably, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  political  economy,  be  without  pre- 
judice to  any  special  contract  that  he  may  enter  into  with  Iti» 
landlord,  The  fact  that  proprietors  in  England  generally 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Art 
may  be  taken  as  a  warning  as  to  the  probability  of  their  dcaiha^ 
to  cont^,^ct  themselves  out  of  an  Unexhausted  Imi)roveraeot* 
Act,  but  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  progress  if  the  Bill  wera 
passed  in  a  wise  and  equitable  shape.'  One  Bill  may  W 
required  for  England,  to  auit  the  system  of  yearly  holding, 
common  in  that  country,  while  another  may  be  required  far 
Scotland,  with  our  syHtera  of  leases.  Scotch  farmers,  hviste, 
freed  from  hypothec  in  future  lenses,  will  now  be  in  a  more 
independent  j)osition  to  treat  with  landowners,  and  tbev  HUf 
generally  insist  on  the  Act  applying  more  or  less  to  thor 
cfintracts.  Even  without  the  abolition  of  hypothec  a  huge 
pnijiortion  of  Scotch  farmers  did  not  contract  themselves  out 
<d'  Ihcir  right  to  kill  rabbits.  Should  this  change  in  law  ulte 
place,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that,  on  all  weU-reguialed 
estates,  it  will  become  use  and  wont  to  give  compensatim, 
particidarly  after  the  abolition  of  entail  shall  have  remoTed 
the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  course.  Estates,  managed  in  a 
-pii-it  behind  the  age,  cannot  be  expected  to  participate  intli* 
general  improvement,  which  must  follow  upon  the  secuhtr 

'  Mr.  O.  C.  On;  laptunod  ot  Uie  nieoting  Llint  allhungli  at  Uio  Unw  of  pnmf 
he  Agricaltnrul  Holdio^^q  Ai^t.  En^liHli  asLilc  iniLniigf'm^Dt  \ni^  not  IQ  n  nwlks 
o  alloir  of  udruntngo  bi  ing  takea  uf  Ihu  tiK-iitum.  irsU.rPgulatod  iwpcRlH tnt 
■luw  bung  prppiiroil  for  tbp  adopt  ion  of  ila  iirinciplei. 
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mvestmcDt  which  will  be  produced  by  compGQBiition  for 
imp  rove  me  nts,  and  they  will  either  require  soon  to  fallow  the 
general  progress,  or,  like  other  injudiciously  conducted  con- 
wma,  they  will,  after  the  shnplificatioa  of  transfer  is  ctFectcd. 
naturally  come  into  the  market,  mid  fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
business,  who  better  understand  modi'rn  requirements. 
It  19  only  by  long  perseverance  in  a  course  of  the  highest 
tliat  a  tenant  can  hope  to  withstand  foreign  compe- 
tition. He  has  to  pay  much  higher  wages  than  formerly,  and 
he  must  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men.  He  requires  to 
have  every  improved  implement,  and  the  best  descriptions  of 
live  stock  ;  he  must  use  oil-cake  and  extraneous  manure  with  an 
nnslinting  hand.  He  must  have  iit  least  to  £15  or  £20  per 
acre  invested  in  his  farm,  and  his  expenses,  indeed,  jrenerally 
amount  to  three  times  his  rent.  His  only  chance  is  to  grow 
the  greatest  possible  crops. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  has  taken  a  lease 
of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  yeai-3  of  a  farm  which  was  e-vhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  former  tenure,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  under 
the  present  system  ought,  with  frtrmers  looking  to  their  own 
interest,  perhaps  always  to  be  so.  He  proceeds  to  farm 
according  to  the  most  improved  science  ;  and  with  great  skill, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  increases  all  his  crops  from  'SO  to  ,50 
per  cent.  He  probably  reclaims  new  land,  drains,  fences,  and 
makes  roads  on  his  farm.  He  requires  to  build  additional 
hmiaes  to  accommodate  bis  live  stock,  and  to  hold  his  grain 
and  oilcake.  He  covers  his  courtyards  to  make  the  manure 
more  perfectly.  He  improves  liis  old  cottages  aud  erecta  new 
ones  lor  his  servants.  The  landowner  pats  him  on  the  back 
and  calls  him  a  good  fm-mer,  but  does  not  offer  to  provide  the 
additional  houses,  or  to  compensate  him  for  any  of  his  improve- 
ments at  the  end  of  his  lease.  He  too  often,  however,  acquires 
them  all  before  its  expiry,  by  foi-feiture,  in  consequence  of  the 
tenant  having  failed,  through  improving  liis  farm  to  an  extent 
not  juBtiSed  by  his  command  of  capital.  In  such  a  case,  the 
tenant  aud  his  representatives  or  creditors  ought  to  be  Bccured 
by  law,  in  a  reasonable  recompense  for  his  ex[jenditure,  in  eo 
far  as  not  necessary  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  landlord. 
Instead  of  receiving  encouragement,  the  improving  tenant 
may,  at  the  expirj-  of  his  lease,  find  that  a  needy  entailed 
owner,  with  ;i  factor  possessing,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Scotland, 
practical  acquaintance  with  land  or  with  agi'iculture,  and 
.ose  only  qualification  for  bis  otfice  is  that  he  is  a  solicitor, 
efers  to  let  the  farm  to  an  unprofitable  tenant  for  a  paltry 
difference  of  rent.    The  improving  tenant  is  apt  to  discover 
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tliat  the  pvpjirietor  and  agent  call  hia  farm  a  fitio  one,  and  act 
on  the  impression  tliat  the  rent  of  il.  cannot  be  vniued  nt  too 
high  a  figure  for  ihc  new  lease ;  while  liis  neif^hljMir,  who  may 
have  reilnced  the  adjoining  holding  to  poverty,  finds  his  fnnn 
termed  inferior  laud,  worth  only  a  smnll  rent,  and  he  is  treated 
with  great  consideration  as  a  worthy  fellow,  who  ntifortnnately 
Buffeied  from  very  poor  crojjs.  The  fanner  who.  especially 
towards  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  tttfccs  ineasui-es  by  which  tie 
condition  is  sueked  ontof  the  land — the  nio^t  extravagant  waMe 
that  can  occur  in  farming— really  deserves  the  praise  of  being 
the  best  man  of  business  under  the  present  system.  But  the 
leech's  management  will  not  last  long.  High  farniinp  will  peiT 
under  proper  conditione,  and  is  the  only  farmina  thai  wilt 
hold  its  owQ  in  the  present  day.  The  high  farmer  is,  liowem, 
handicapped  by  this  circumstance — that  no  man  can  permanonlly 
increase  crops  30  to  50  per  cent,  without  adding,  uuiier  ordinary 
circumslauces,  probahly  more  than  that  proportion  In  the  rent, 
and  consequently  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  heettuse  the  ci- 
penses  form  three- fourths  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
rent  only  one-fourth.  For  example,  a  Scotch  tenant,  entering 
upon  a  nineteen  years"  lease  of  a  fanii  of  500  acres  in  poor 
condition,  with  £7,000  of  farming  capital,  at  a  rent  of  £760, 
may,  by  high  farming,  increase  its  iutnnsic  value  £200  a  year 
before  the  expiry  of  the  lease.  He  must  have  had  very  great 
outlays,  and  have  reaped  small  crops  at  first.  To  tbo  loss  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lease  compound  interest  has  to  bo  added, 
lie  lives  very  economically.  He  often  fails.  However,  if  he 
survive  that  danger,  he  has  good  crops  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  lease;  hut  it  is  too  much  to  e.\pect  that  he  can  be 
remunerated  as  a  farmer,  and  also  confer  a  bonus  of  £5.000 
upon  the  proprietor,  as  an  addition  to  his  investment  of  from 
^18,000  to  £20,000  in  his  estate.  That  is  the  value  of  £200 
a  year  of  increased  rent  at  thirty  years"  purchase,  the  ordinwr 
price  of  land,  after  deducting  the  pi  oiiorlion  of  burdens. 

The  onl^  way  in  which  farmers  hnvc  been  enabled  lit 
continue  to  improve  land  has  been  by  the  nse  in  the  price  of 
their  live  stock  which  they  have  sold  in  the  latter  yeareof 
their  leases,  and  by  the  displenish  sales  .it  their  tenninattons. 
The  price  of  butcher's  meat  rose  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  after 
Free  Trade  brought  prosperity  to  British  industry.    A  farmer, 
however,  knows  that  in  the  face  of  American  supplier  meal 
cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  the  recent  prices,  and  it  i* 
hopeless,  and  not  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  counirr.  Ii» 
look  for  its  price  continuing  to  rise,  as  it  has  done  for  the  la«t 
thirty  years,  as  an  inducement  to  him,  with  a  lease  of  nineteen 
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years,  to  undertake  improvements  in  which  the  pioprietur  is 
to  share  eo  largely.  The  farmer  iatenJing  to  improve  land 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  by  becoming  the  owner  of 
it,  and  many  proprietors  may  find  it  tu  be  tlieir  interest  to  sell 
j  portions  of  their  estates,  and  to  clear  off  burdens  upon  tliem, 
rather  than  to  continue  tu  liiire  thcni  unimproved. 

There  aj-e,  no  doubt,  farms  to  be  found  in  so  high  a  state 
^^of  cultivation  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  can  be 
further  improved.    In  such  cases  llie  compensation  for  dete- 
rioration, which  must  form  part  of  the  legislation,  will  be  useful 
to  proprietors.    Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  highly  improved 
j     farma  it  is  probable  that  the  cottage  accommodation  and  farm 
buildings  may  be  found  to  be  behind  the  age  before  many 
years  elapse.    A  man  would  either  require  compensation  by 
use  and  wout  for  improvements,  or  to  enjoy  the  Increased  value 
of  the  property,  by  funning  his  own  land.    So  much  did  the 
late  George  Hope  feel  thi;*  to  he  the  case  tliat,  after  he  left 
L^Feuton  burns,  he  declared  that  he  would  farm  land  belonging 
^Bfco  no  one  except  himself. 

A  tenant,  on  taking  a  farm,  cannot  foresee  what  changes 
^^Day  occur  during  the  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  bis  lease. 
^^Through  tlic  competition  of  foreign  trade  and  the  discoveries  iu 
science  he  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  cust  of  large  per- 
manent improvements.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  impressed 
with  feare  lest  bis  business  may  be  swamped  by  American  and 
Other  foreign  competition.  Ills  capital  is  already  seriously 
encroached  upon  by  the  late  bad  seasons  and  disastrous  trade 
of  the  country.  He  may  he  already  drawing  heavily  on  the 
capital  of  the  farm  by  reducing  its  condition^ — the  last  card 
which  a  farmer  can  play.  There  is  still  a  hope  for  him  in  the 
reform  of  the  land  laws,  under  which  be  shall  be  compensated 
for  improvements,  lie  must  trust  to  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry and  to  acquiring  scientific  knowletlgc. 

Farmers  are  already  sending  their  sons  to  ihc  Universi- 
ties  and  to  extra-mural  classes,  to  become  acquainted  with 
chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  surgery. 
The  best  farmers  in  every  locality  in  Scotland  are  extensively 
making  exjieriments  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  raising 
crops  and  leeding  live  stock  most  economically.  There  is  a 
generosity  and  frankness  among  Scotch  farmers  which  cause 
them  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  discoveries  and 
observations  in  a  manner  perhaps  unknown  to  any  other 
trade.  Farmers  have  becJi  much  assisted  in  tlieir  scientific 
inquiries  by  the  recently  formed  analytic  associations,  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  able  chemists  by  whom  these  are  conducted. 


The  twcnty-foiir  analytic  associations  of  Scotlaixl  sioalj 
nnile  to  employ  the  chemist  of  preatcst  ability  and  xal  tku 
they  can  obtain,  one  possessed  of  the  genius  for  eommnnicating 
knowledge  and  inspiring  a  love  of  science ;  a  man,  in  fact,  to 
act  as  pchoolmasler  to  them.    He  should  come  to  the  Tarinm 
districts  in  March,  meet  the  members  of  the  local  aaaljrtic 
association?,  deliver  a  lecture  to  them,  detailing  the  difcoveria 
of  the  prcviotia  year,  and  adTiring  with  regard  to  the  exp«ri- 
menia  that  should  be  conducted  in  the  coming  se»on,  and 
^ve  explanationB  to  make  them   nnderstond  the  «aenfi6c 
reaaona  for  the  succeiis  of  certain  things  which  they  are  in  tlie 
habit  of  doing,  and  tlie  failure  of  other  tilings.     In  ctwj 
district  some  of  the  best  farmers  would  be  found  to  volimtaiily 
conduct  experiments.    The  chemist  should  inspect  the  mps 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  receive  reports  of  wet^ts 
by  the  end  of  harvest    He  should  tabulate  the  resalts  aiul 
prepare  a  popular  report,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mrahen 
of  the  associations  by  the  month  of  January,  to  form  a  h*at 
for  them  for  next  year's  inquiries.    If  one  or  two  hundred  of 
the  best  farmers,  all  over  the  various  districts  *»f  ScoiknJ, 
would  conduct  experimenia  in  this  manner,  an  tiprit  de  roni 
might  be  created,  that  should  enable  Scotch  farmer?  to  make 
much  more  rapid  progress  than  has  yet  been  attaitte<).  Tliey 
ehould  a?pire  to  the  position  of  being  the  most  adviincel 
farroera  that  exist  anj-where.    Farmers  should  keep  the  dirtr- 
tion  of  the  united  action  that  should  be  inangnratcd  in  itcir 
own  hands.    The  expense  of  it  would  not  lie  a  great  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  existing  analjtic  association?.  '  Wly 

when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  thjit  tht\-e  as-'  arc 
still  in  iheirinfancy.  and  thai  they  may  be  I'xpecleil  to  iucrewe 
in  numbers,  in  mt-mb'Tshtp,  and  in  inSuence.  .Similar  eSotli 
should  be  made  in  England.  Mr,  Ijawes  explains  that  thft 
German  and  French  Governments  have  been  endeavouring 
to  promote  scienti6c  discoveries,  but  there  ha«  been  no  cen- 
trdL«ed  effort  in  England  with  this  object. 

If  British,  and  jiarticularly  .Scotch,  agriculture  is  to  Ictai 
its  position  in  the  world,  farmers  will  rcfjuire  to  rairc  kwI 
greater  produce  from  the  laud  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  for  this  purpose  even  more  capital  will  be  rwiuircd  than  b 
now  employed. 

British  agricidture  is  at  present  going  thn^ugh  a  reTOlntion. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  this  revohition,  as  hns  been  the  caw 
with  all  similar  grejit  commercial  changes  in  this  country,  may 
be  followed  by  prosperity,  although  it  may  be  in  the  di^IiUit 
future.    Our  present  and  long-continued  agricultural  disires 
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ay  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  sounder  economic 
condition  of  agriculture,    It  i.t  imposHible  to  I'oresce  all  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  from  the  reform  of  the  land 
laws.     It  U  not  necessary  tliat  these  should  be  foreseen. 
Fannera  must  faithfnlly  advocate  those  retbrma  which  they 
Relieve  t^  be  just  and  wise,  and  must  truat  that  good  results 
^Bll  follow.    -V  few  Scotch  liirmcra  advocated  the  repeal  of 
Corn  Laws  and  the  importation  of  foreign  live  atocK  forty 
|Hinrs  ago,  against  their  ajiparcnt  interest;  but  the  result  of 
Tree  trade  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  their  class,  as  it  has 

tn  to  that  of"  the  whole  coiumuuity. 
Scotch  farmers  do  not  need  to  fear  that  the  syatcm  of 
es  will  come  to  an  end.  Leases  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  freed  from  antiquated  restrictions,  and  to  contahi  provisions 
for  adajiting  them  to  changes  of  circumstancca  that  may  arise 
during  their  cuiTcncy.  The  old  hard-and-last  lines  for  regu- 
lation of  crops  may  be  expected  to  be  discontinued,  and  land 
will  be  farmed  in  the  manner  that  experience  and  science  may 
show  to  be  most  profitable.  Leases  have  existed  in  Scotland 
from  the  earliest  days;  and  no  one  who  knows  England  and 
Scotland  can  douht  that  tlic-  self-reliance  of  the  Scotch  farnicra 
under  leases  has  been  the  means  uf  raising   agriculture  in 

totland,  notwithstanding  our  poor  soil  and  Northern  climate, 
a  much  higher  position  than  it  has  genonilly  attained  in 
iglatid.  even  under  the  highly  honouriible  fueling  of  con- 
ence  with  which  English  tenauts  have  trusted  their  landlords 
yearly  holdings.  Many  changes  may  occur,  but  we  may 
hope  that  they  iviil  all  result  in  good  to  proprietors,  tenants, 
and  workmen.  It  is  not  improbable  that  proprietors  may 
^^Opt  the  system  of  re-valuing  and  rc-Ietting  farms  four  or  live 
Hpare  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  and  thus  avoid  the  waste 
TBseparahle  from  the  present  syatem,  under  which  tenants  are 
forced  to  lower  the  condition  of  their  farms  towards  the  expiry 
of  their  leases,  and  to  try  to  restore  It  again,  at  a  great 
expense  and  sacrifice,  during  the  first  years  of  new  leases. 
More  men,  too,  may  begin  to  farm  their  own  land.  If  some 
proprietors  choose  to  undergo  the  training  for  and  to  undertake 
the  hard  work  of  farming,  they  will  be  most  beneficial  in 
raising  the  status  of  the  farming  community.  It  may,  too,  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  some  careful  farmers  to 
acquire  land  and  manage  it  themselves,  and  such  men  will  he 
most  useful  to  the  whole  body  of  proprietors.  Farmers  pro- 
bably will  purchase  land  and  pay  mortgage  interest  upon  its 
price  instead  of  rent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a 
eat  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  occupying  their  own 


laiiil,  in  ji  way  siinihr  to  tliat  in  which  mainifacturcriiownlhtiT 
uwn  millB.  It  may  be  lonp  before  this  change  takes  ])!sce; 
recent  farming  hisses  must  delay  it,  but  it  will  grafiualty  rnnt 
into  oiierution  as  time  rolls  on.  At  present,  however,  eniii!, 
jiriinogeniture.  and  the  cost  and  ditticuliy  of  transfer  of  Und, 
especially  in  England,  prevent  by  far  the  greater  iiartoflhr 
land  in  England  and  Scotland  from  ever  coming  intu  tht 
market  at  all,  and.  by  unnaturally  limiting  the  sujudy  of  tiAi- 
able  hind,  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  arrivcii 
the  position  of  farming  his  own  land.  An  anomaly  exists  witb 
regard  to  probate  duty  which  militates  against  3  fanner  amjiiir- 
ing  land.  He  would  in  many  cases  desire  his  eslale  und  fnnn 
stock  to  he  sold  at  his  death,  to  enable  his  means  t"  ht-  diriiicl 
among  his  children.  Tn  such  a  case  hia  whole  propTtv  is  held 
by  law  to  be  personal  and  not  real  estate,  and  his  fatnily  ytj 
probate  duty,  which  is  not  exigible  where  an  elder  son  guccteds 
to  land.  There  is  ako  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  per  hundnd 
pound.s  on  the  sale  of  land.  In  course  of  time  thewc  fin&ndd 
matters  may  be  put  upon  a  more  ei]Hal  footing,  and  iher<>  mnv 
bo  a  readjustment  of  the  expense  of  roads  and  other  thing* 
between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  general  pablicim 
the  one  hand,  and  the  orniers  of  land  on  the  other.  It  19  not 
to  be  aniicipated  that  the  present  revolution  in  agriculture 
will  result  in  larce  estates  ceasin"  to  exist.  The  tendency 
most  businesses  to  be  carried  on  ujion  a  large  scale  is  bw-omlnff 
daily  more  general.  Large  estates  are  usually  better  iiiann<^l 
than  small  ones,  and  farmers  as  a  rule  will  acknowledge  ihit 
they  are  most  favour.ihly  placed  by  having  their  farms  on  a 
large  estate,  which  orten  possesses  a  good  agent. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  whether  holdings  of  farm^  m»y 
become  larger  or  not.  In  the  meantime  farmei-s'  capital  it 
materially  curtailed,  but  on  the  other  hand  bankers  and  othen 
are  in  a  more  safe  position  to  make  advances  to  tanner*  of 
known  skill  and  judgment,  because  proprietors  will  not  have  > 
j)reference  in  future  over  other  creditors.  The  iinprovfd 
facilities  of  transpfirt  of  grain  from  abroad  may  catise  more 
land  in  England  to  be  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  nheep.  which 
can  be  most  economically  managed  on  farms  of  considerable 
extent.  Tho  economy  in  buildings,  use  of  the  best  inachiBery, 
and  the  diviwion  of  labour  which  can  be  carried  out  on  farm' 
of  some  extent,  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  fanin  an- 
more  likely  to  increase  in  size  than  to  be  subdividi'd.  Smnll 
farms  will  he  profitable  for  market-gardening  and  dalrv  pro- 
duce in  the  neighbourhood  of  town?^  and  vicinitv  of  railwtj 
stations.    It  may  be  feared  that  the  verj'  small  farmer  in 
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rmote  parts  of  tlie  country,  who  may  in  agriculture  bf 
coo])Kircd  to  the  hand-loom  wi'avor,  will  exi>erience  llie 
greatest  difficulty  in  mooting  the  comiietition  of  trado,  Tlici-e 
IS  a  class  of  sinnll  farmers  in  Morayshire  and  the  Xurth 
generally,  who,  under  impro^g  leases,  liavo  Iioen  iii.i!.t 
enierpriiing  in  reclaiming  Innil,  and  are  indepcndent-inimled 
men.  The  (>oor  Irish  small  farmer  has  gone  through  a  moat 
disastrous  season.  Even  in  his  case  the  Port^nioutii  estates 
management  of  farms,  fi'om  II  up  to  2011  aci'tN,  shows  hu«* 
much  good  may  be  ett'L-eted  liv  liberal  tn^aluient.  The  tenant 
has  a  lea^c  fw  life,  or  for  thirty-one  yciirs,  whiehever  lasts 

Kngcst,  and  is  compensated  for  all  improvi'ments,  whatever 
ey  may  be.  The  general  result  is  thus  summed  up  by  Lord 
ymington  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  (Jentinij: — 
'  The  experiment  of  fifty-eight  years'  (rial  has  been  proved  just 
and  eriiuil.  beeause  it  has  resulted  in  general  conteuhnent  and 
material  advantage  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  landlord  can 
with  justice  feel  proud  of  an  independent  and  prosperous 
teuantrj  .'  May  not  liberal  treatment  of  larger  holdings  bo 
attended  wiih  similar  success  ?  The  course  followed  on  iho 
Portsmouth  estates  cannot  be  prescribed  by  positive  law,  but 
if  privileges  are  abolished,  and  if  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
both  parties  In  meet  the  views  of  each  oilier,  they  will  soon 
adapt  tlicuisclve?  to  the  best  modes  of  dealing.  The  function 
of  the  taw  should  be  to  prevent  and  mitigate  undue  advantages 
ou  either  side,  and  not,  as  at  present,  to  creati-  ihoui. 

Farmers  must  have  patience  with  the  Government.  They 
may  trust  that  it  meanrt  to  amend  the  land  laws,  but  the  ditK- 
culties  which  it  will  have  to  overcome  in  Parliament  miike  it 
necessary  that  great  discretion  should  be  used  in  selecting  the 
proper  order  for  bringing  forward  the  varioi:s  measures.  So 
many  interests  are  affected  that  time  will  be  required  for  matur- 
ing and  perfecting  the  necessary  changes  in  the  laws.  It  appears 
that  entail  is  llie  important  key  to  the  position,  and  when  it  falls 
other  reforms  will  follow  more  easily.  The  present  Government 
has  not  been  in  power  more  than  a  few  months,  and  farmers  must 
not  forget  how  many  years  elapsed  before  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  was  established  in  this  country.  No  doubt  the  experience 
gained  in  that  struggle  has  trained  the  men  who  are  in  the 
Government,  and  given  tbcm  a  facility  for  dealing  with  legisla- 
tion in  the  same  direction  which  wa.s  nut  formerly  enjoyed  by 
etatesmen.  The  disastrous  times  of  the  last  five  <>r  six  years 
may  yet  prove  a  future  blessing  to  British  agriculture,  if,  as  It 
may  be  believed  is  the  case,  they  have  aeeelernted  a  refoim 
«f  the  land  laws,  which  will  place  proprietors  on  a  truer  and 
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souikUt  foundation,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  pil 
farmers  upon  a  footinj^  of  equality  with  them  la  their  buunoB 
traDEactians. 

Scotch  farmera  are  nut  to  be  ultimately  defeated  in  that 
war  witli  fortune.    Miinv  have  already  fallen  in  the  struggle; 
still  the  rank  and  file  hohl  on.  persevering  with  sdmirahle 
eouriige,  farming  :is  highly  as  they  can,  taking  adrantagQ  ol 
every  improvement,  living  with  the  utmost  economy,  and  deter- 
rnined  to  fulfil  their  contracts  like  men  or  to  fall  like  men. 
'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.'    Already  farmers  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  have  manfully  spoken  tlieir  aentimcniK 
led  as  they  have  been  in  Scotland  by  the  Chamber  of  AgiTCul- 
tnre ;  and  we  may  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  spirit  whidi 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  England  has  raised  throughout  all 
that  great  country.    Farmers,  both  in  England  and  ScotUnil, 
have  been  true  to  their  principlee ;  they  have  shown  that  the? 
are  not  Protectionists;  and,  aided  by  tlie  ballot,  they  hart 
returned  to  Parliament  many  members  who  will  advocaU  all 
that  is  wise  and  just  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.    The  fiwt 
atcpe  in  any  true  and  lasting  progress  hiive  ever  come  from  tht 
feeling  of  freedom  and  from  the  assertion  of  indeiicadeni-e, 
accompanied  as   it  is  by  self-reliance,    Thowi  farmers  vhi 
are  must  courageous  in  resisting  wrong  are  generally  fair  io 
their  business  transactions  with  their  [jroprietora,  and  wk-n 
treated  wilh  justice  will  be  found  to  be  wcU-conditioacd  men. 
Among  Scotch  fann-servnnls  too,  there  are  very  many  of 
nature's  noblemen,  who  will  brook  no  slight  or  injustice,  anil 
such  men  only  are  fit  tr)  be  promoted  to  eituations  of  troil. 
By  juat  treatment  on  the  part  of  masters  the  present  good 
tflnc  of  their  servants  will  be  preserved,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  under  our  admirable  school  systom  it 
will  rise  steadily  higher  in  all  manly  and  good  qualities.  WTiea 
fanners  shall  possess  the  new  hope,  which  they  will  enjoy  as  they 
come  to  see  the  land  laws  in  process  of  reformation,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  aspire  to  take  an  independent  position,  siiuilir 
to  that  which  has  so  long  been  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  tlis 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  lingland.  T heirprosperify  lias 
increased,  perhaps  tenfold,  since  the  adoption  of  iree  iraile 
measnrcB,    Let  na  be  assured  that  the  progress  of  llritiiti 
farmers  in  skill,  attention  to  business,  and  ecientiBc  actjuire- 
mcnts  may  yet,  in  some  measure,  approach,  even  if  it  do  not 
equal,  that  general  advance  which  we  have  rejoiced  to  obacrre 
in  the  career  of  the  mercantile  commnnity.     It  is  mainly  ia 
coiiseqneuee  of  the  prosperity  of  the  incrcautile  and  manufac- 
turing classes  that  British  farming  has  so  long  held  its  o 
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ile  of  the  adverse  effect  of  antiquated  laws  aiid  CDstoias 
ecting  land.  The  chief  hope  that  farmei's  in  their  preseut 
\onm  possess  lies  iti  a  revival  of  trade.  Let  us  all  trust  that 
tntish  merchants  and  manufacturers  may  yet  be  benefited 
by  an  improved  home  trade  throuf;h  the  recovery  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity  after  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  let  us 
not  forget  that  agriculture  is  Btill  the  greatest  of  British 
interests, 


On  the  Some.    By  James  Melvin. 

Over  tlie  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  the  bounty  of  Providence 
covers  the  surface  with  vegetation,  and,  independent  of  the 
agency  or  interference  of  man,  the  earth  yields  its  annual 
increase  of  vegetable  and  amnial  life,  and  equally  independent 
of  his  presence  or  nctiou  growth  is  followed  by  decay.  Ashes 
to  ashes  is  the  fate  of  everything  that  lives.  When  the 
process  of  nature  is  closely  watched  it  ia  seen  that  there  is  a 
plan  in  this  growth  and  dcc.iy.  It  is  apparent  the  forces  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  superior  to  those  of  destruction 
as  embraced  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  denudation  ;  that 
in  spite  of  the  wasting  effects  of  frost  and  rain,  of  heat  and 
wind,  a  soil  baa  been  produced  and  is  constantly  forming  from 
the  action  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  makes  the  world 
faabitable  by  increasing^  the  means  of  food-production  for  a 
growing  population.  The  forces  of  growth  are  ready  to  the 
hand  of  man :  he  adds  nothing  to  their  intensity.  The  primeval 
forest,  the  jungle,  or  the  prairie  may  produce  ii  growth  of 
vegetation  excelled  by  no  cultivated  crop.  The  agriculturist, 
therefore,  can  only  change  the  direction  of  the  force.  He 
create*  nothing,  he  only  adapts  to  bis  use  those  powers  of 
growth  which  nature  supplies.  The  loam,  or  vegetable  soil, 
being  the  product  of  |ircvious  generations  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  their  decay  has  left  stored  up  those  qualities  which 
when  entered  on  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  first  time  afford 
food  for  years  for  the  crops  he  cultivates,  though  manurial 
matters  are  not  returned  to  ihe  soil.  The  time,  however, 
comes  when  the  unaided  produce  of  the  soil,  should  everything 
grown  on  it  be  carried  away,  docs  not  pay  cultivation,  and 
in  old  countries  such  as  this  it  is  the  returning  to  the  soil 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  excess  of  what  is 
taken  by  the  crops,  which  constitutes  improved  agriculture. 
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Nolwitlistainling  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  loan; 
parts  of  lliis  cuiiutry  in  adding  to  the  yield  of  the  crops  lijr 
this  means,  a  very  likrge  poilion  of  the  food  required  for  Ae 
Hupply  of  the  inhabitants  comes  from  abroad,  and  it  is  the 
price  at  wliich  it  caa  be  supplied  which  regulates  that  obtained 
by  the  Erilish  farmer. 

A  hundred  years  ago  all  the  accounta  of  the  theu  Htate 
agriculturi'  represent  the  yield  of  the  crops  as  being  very  poor 
In  Robertson's  tiarvey  of  MiiUothinn,  published  at  the  eiid  o 
last  century,  there  is  a  statement  given  of  the  prodtice  of  Hath 
Parish.  I  recentlj'  compared  this  with  the  present  av*ra)^,aii 
found  it  to  amount  to  one-third  of  what  it  now  does.  It  is  muc 
the  same  ovci'  the  Lothiiins.     How  has  tliis  great  addition  bi" 
sfcured  ?     Largely  by  the  tenant's  capital  adding  to  th 
productive  power  of  the  soil  by  increased  manuring  and  dctp: 
cultivation.    In  those  days  they  sowed  as  they  reaped — mi  do 
the  present  tenants.    If  the  tenant,  by  high  rents,  other  extra- 
neous espenses.  or  personal  neglect,  fails  to  supply  to  his  land 
the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  it  requires  to  sustain 
its  fertiliry,  the  jiroduce  falls  short.  This  uiamirial  matter  moft 
be  bought.  Where  tlie  landlord's  rent  or  proportion  is  too  high, 
the  tenant  has  less  to  apply  to  the  soil;  and  if,  through  Vtati 
operation  of  laws  which  give  all  the  tenant's  improvements, 
tillages,  and  manures  to  landlords  without  conipcnsation,  thiu 
tenant  suffers  injustice,  the  produce  of  the  land  falls  short  siku 
the  country  sufl'ers.    That  such  laws  exist  will  be  manifnlj 
before  I  have  done.  I 

Previous  to  1770,  when  Scotland  was  a  grain-exporting 
country,  wrelched  as  were  the  crops  grown,  in  the  more 
unfavourable  seasons  the  price  rose,  and  indeed  the  fiars  pricr* 
ol' grain  down  to  recently  show  a  similar  result  when  the  gr^iu 
crops  were  deficient.  The  agriculturist  thus  made  up  by  price 
for  the  lessened  produce.  Tliis  state  of  matters  no  longer 
fxisls.  In  8cotland  the  farmer  in  tlie  years  1872,  1877,  and 
1879  parted  with  his  poor  crops  of  grain  at  low  prices;  tnooh 
of  the  grain,  indeed,  was  of  so  bad  quality  as  to  be  unsatesble, 
and  was  consumed  at  home  in  eat  tie- feeding.  The  cost  of 
carnage  by  land  and  eea  from  abroa<l  is  now  so  reduced,  ind 
ihe  fields  which  afford  supply  so  extended,  that  the  booie 
jiroducer  competes  with  the  foreigner  unequally  and  di^aJ- 
vantageously.  The  circumstances  may  be  shortly  stated  ti 
follows:  — 

1st.  The  home  producer  has  old  cropped  laud  to  culUvatr, 
tvhich  requires  a  full  allowance  of  miuiure.     Tlie  forc^ 
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wor  sells  unrestrictedly  the  produce  of  his  virgin  soil  in  the 
me  market,  anil  has  no  manure  hill  to  meet. 
2nd.  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  aud  Australia  tlio 
'ciilturist  lias  no  rent  to  pay,  being  the  owner  of  the  laniT 
ultivatea.  Ho  may  have  bought  it  for  little  more  than 
the  annual  rent  the  Scotch  tenant  pays  for  his, 
3rd,  The  Scotch  tenant-fanner  has  been  hampered  by  land 
Iaw3  which  were  hurtful  iti  the  days  of  protection,  and  have 
become  incompatible  with  freedom  of  trade. 

The  i>ractice  followed  in  tlie  countries  from  which  we 
derive  our  chief  supjily  of  food,  of  giving  no  nimure,  cannot  be 
adopte<]  here.    If  the  land  is  not  tn  be  manured  it  ceases  to 
pay  in  crop,  and  when  lefY  for  pasture  the  return  in  grass  is 
small.    Indeed  a  large  portion  of  land  now  under  a  system  of 
cropping  would  not  carry  live  stock  sufficient  to  pay  much 
rent  if  left  in  pasture.     Those  p,artially  drained,  thin  clay. 
Stiff  cold-bottmncd  soils  which  under  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  anit 
clover  have  been  let  at  full  rents,  if  left  in  grass  would  after 
Iwo  or  three  years  be  northless,  while  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
l^n  and  the  uncertain  |>roduee  render  tiiem  ruinous  to  the 
PtKanl-^  at  the  full  fixed  rent!^  under  nineteen  years'  leases 
,  which  have  been  provided  tor  tueui.    Tiie  only  alternative 
I  with  such  land  i?  to  lower  the  rents,  drain  and  lime,  and  graze 
I  for  Iwo  or  three  years  only.     If  these  thin  clays  and  naturally 
■  poor  soils  can  Etill  be  kept  under  cultivation,  it  seems  to  me 
1  llie  whole  countrj-  would  profit.    At  present  we  are  a  great 
'  purchasing  country  and  a  great  e.tporling  country  of  manu- 

«ture&  other  than  the  growth  of  the  i^uil.  If  the  same 
nber  of  people  who  are  employed  now  in  this  country  in 
1  and  iron  mining  had  been  entirely  fed  on  the  produce  of 
our  own  soils,  a  greater  population  could  have  been  supported, 
us  more  people  would  have  been  rotjuired  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if  fewer  people  are  employed  in  mining 
less  food  will  bo  required,  and  if  the  number  be  withdrawn 
from  mining  and  be  employed  in  agriculture  this  country  would 
be  richer,  as  by  good  cultivation  the  soil  maintains  its  fertility, 
less  money  is  sent  abroad  for  foreign  goods,  and  we  retain  for 
future  generations  our  coal  and  iron. 

Then,  again,  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  we  export 
iimount  to  many  millions  sterling.  We  have  to  pay  sonii' 
seventy  millions  sterling  or  more  for  the  wool  and  the  cotlon 
we  import.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  difference  between 
what  is  paid  for  the  raw  material  and  what  is  got  for  the 
manufactured  goods  by  which  this  country  benefits,    I  cannot 
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join  in  the  cry  ol'  certain  {mrtics  who  spL-iik  of  our  Konn; 
agriculture'  as  of  litlli.-  iinpi>rtanci.'.  It  seems  to  tne  that  if  the 
manufacture  ot"  goods  benc5ts  this  country,  so  certainly  dwj 
the  raaoufaclure  ol'  ibod.  Whatever  is  produced  on  our  own 
anil  benefits  the  whole  people.  What  wc  import  is  only  bene- 
ficial beyond  tht-  price  paid  for  it.  If,  then,  tlie  hiduoi 
material  welfare,  alike  of  labourers,  producers,  and  eii|iilalWts, 
exists  where  the  widest  (hstributioii  of  the  jtroducts  of  laboar 
is  to  be  fouml,  the  more  that  is  grown  in  our  own  »m1  tht 
stronger  and  more  powerful  the  nation  is.  If  it  is  asked  hov 
it  comes  that  the  present  de))Ve6sion  of  trade,  which  fir« 
showed  itself  in  the  United  States  of  Americit,  and  which 
also  affected  France,  has  disajipeiired  there,  while  wc  are  still 
suffering,  my  answer  would  l>e :  These  couutric*  grow  the  food 
they  require,  or  neurly  so,  wliilc  in  the  United  Kingdom  »c 
don't,  and  in  recent  years  the  shortcorainop  have  been  eo  serioui 
that  in  Scotland  the  crops  of  1879  would  bcU  for  six  millintu 
sterling  less  than  an  average ;  while  from  what  1  can  leant 
Engiisn  ogriculturistfi  would  draw  about  £40,000,000  steriing 
less  for  crop  1879.  and  that  crop  was  only  one  of  a  poor  stria. 
Of  course  there  are  other  reasons,  to  which  I  need  not  allude 
here.  Allow  me  to  say  that  last  year,  with  a  small  home- 
giown  crop  of  potatoes  and  a  good  one  abroad,  the  price  here 
rose  to  \x,  per  atone  and  upwards.  This  year,  with  a  good 
home  crop,  the  I'rice  is  5d,  per  stone.  I  liold  the  grentrr  ilw 
home  produce  the  more  does  this  country  prosper,  and  ihu 
whatever  conduces  to  this  result  should  have  the  siijiportof 
the  Legislature.  The  higher  the  niauurial  condition  of  the 
soil  the  sal'er  it  is  for  the  landlord,  the  surer  for  the  tenant,  and 
the  better  for  the  public.  The  Legislature  can  aid  this  by 
conferring  on  the  tenant  a  right  to  the  manuriut  matter  he  hu 
applied  to  the  soil  over  and  above  whyt  it  contained  when  1m 
entered  on  liis  hold'uig,  and  making  him  liable  for  deterion^ 
tion.  Lord  Kamcs,  in  the  Gifntlenicns  Farmer,  publttluxl 
in  the  ye^r  1776,  says  that  where  the  tenant  'lias  impraved 
hie  land  by  costly  outlays  or  limiugs,  or  cither  expeutivc 
manuring,  were  he  to  die  and  the  lease  fall.  Iiis  repre&entutiiM 
ought  to  be  paid  what  sum  the  tenant's  profits  had  lollen  nhort 
■if  the  expense."  Certain  laud  agents  and  factors  object  to 
this  as  being  difficult  to  ascertain.  These  same  men  havt-  no 
difficidtyin  estimating  the  value  of  the  land  when  a  new  Icaecia 
being  entered  on,  even  though  the  increase  of  value  has  oristii 
from  the  tenant's  applications.  With  more  technical  knowledge 
there  will  be  no  excuse.  A  tenant,  when  he  leaves  his  fann. 
ought  to  have  just  compensation  for  all  his  Improvements  whioh 
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add  to  it£  letting  value.  Were  this  the  laiv  the  averse  produce 
of  thp  soil  would  be  p;reatty  increased,  n&  the  Intul  would  be  like 
the  tenant's  bank.  Thu  taw  undrr  this  head  can  aid  the  farmer 
in  another  way.  Tho  Legislature  haa  been  strangely  neglect- 
ful in  the  imijosition  ol"  sanitary  laws  by  allowing  the  most 
valuable  of  the  sewage  of  towns  iinJ  cities  to  be  washed  into 
the  aea.  Nearly  the  wholu  of  thf  refuse  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  and  auimak  could  ha  returned  to  the 
0i>il  in  the  shape  of'  manui'L',  save  the  dead  bodies  of  human 
beings.  The  refuse  of  the  food  which  is  imjiortcd,  and  which 
is  said  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  aterliug  per 
mnnm,  with  all  our  own  products,  would  add  enormously  to 
the  iDcrcase  of  our  crops  could  it  be  saved  for  manure.  The 
waste  of  ammonia  from  every  ton  of  coal  burned  ia  consider- 
able, aud  none  of  it  ia  utilised  save  that  from  gas  coal  and  the 
consumjition  of  shale  in  the  parafttn  >v'orks.  .Scottish  agricul- 
turists, I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  annually  expend 
three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  on  foreign  manure,  besides 
more  than  a  like  sum  fur  liasccd  and  oilseed  cakes  for  feeding 
cattle  and  manurial  improvements.  The  nitrogen  and  other 
manurial  elements  washed  away  in  such  towns  as  Kdinburgh 
and  Glasgow  would  supply  nutriment  for  tlie  growth  of  crops 
OH  many  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  reality  in  this  city  the 
actual  value  of  the  street  cleanings  has  diminished  during  the 
past  forty  years  by  increase  of  water-closets. 

Though  there  are  tenants  farming  land  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  foreign  produce  is  sent,  proprietors  are 
virtually  the  cultivators,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  nnd  Australia.  Formerly  in  Scotliuid  leases  were 
oAen  granted  for  two  or  three  nineteen  years,  or  for  the  life  of 
the  tenant.  Lord  Kairies  and  the  early  improvers  approved  of 
such  leases.  Nineteen  years  is  now  the  common  length,  and 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  Scotland  is  so  let,  though  less  is  so  at 
present  on  account  of  the  depression  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  tenants  without  hypothec.  Under  a  lease  the  tenant 
undertakes  the  whole  nsk.  His  capital  must  first  go  if 
seasons  prove  unfavourable.  When  he  fails  his  creditors  sutfer, 
rarely  the  landlord.  With  a  nineteen  years'  lease  at  a  fixed 
rent  per  annum  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  period,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  season,  the  rate  of  labour,  the  price  of  produce, 
or  the  cost  of  manure.  In  all  other  occupations  such  bargains 
would  be  counted  speculative.  In  reality,  in  the  purely  agri- 
cultural districts,  nmeteen  yours' leases,  while  extremely  bene- 
6cial  to  the  landlord,  have  not  been  equally  so  l^i  the  tenant. 
Indeed,  since  the  close  of  the  French  War  in  1815,  a  great 
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initny  of  lln'in  have  not  Tn 


to  their  clf>se  hv  tlio  h 


lieon 

or  tlieir  lit-irs.  111  the  inoro  remote  places  leases 
move  ndvantiif^eous  to  teaants;  and  id  certain  hill  dit^trictlj 
dtiriiig  the  period  that  sheep  and  wool  sold  so  well,  thev  havt 
Wen  equally  advantageous  to  the  tenant  and  landlonl.  In  tip 
ntrrieultural  disti-icts  rents  have  always  been  fixed  rather  abi<r'» 
than  nntler  a  paying  rate,  as  shall  after  wards  be  i'XplaiD<Hf. 
As  an  instance  of  the  risk  sueh  enwugements  tntail,  and  Ih 
resptm  si  bill  ties  they  incur,  I  have  obtained  the  actual  reaiilta 
of  the  costs  of"  cultivation,  rents,  and  produce  of  1.200  acroR  of 
land  in  I^Iidlothinn,  the  rents  of  which  were  fixed  six  anri 
eight  years  ago,  in  a  medium  diinale.  partly  grazed  and  fairiy 
managed. 

The  following  ia  the  cost  of  cultivation  during  1877,  1878. 
1879:— 

Reut,  £9.30n,  leaa  £100  allowed  for  improvcmentB  £9.201) 
Manual  labour  i>,88-t 
Ilorso  laboiu'  3,370 

Manure  LilU  5,225 

S«ei3^  trniJerfmeo's  hi\h,  all  uihcr  farm  nceoimls, 
interest  on  lime  and  drains,  also  cost  of  stenm 
tbrusliiiig  G,m 

£3(i,m 

23,395 


£■6,738 


Total  amount  of  the  produce  during  T.liesc  three  years . 

Showing  a  loss  of      ...  . 

In  other  words,  if  the  rent  of  land  is  the  surphis  after  the 
expense  of  cultivation  has  been  met,  the  tenants  have  paid 
their  landlords  £6.728  for  the  privilege  of  faming  tlieir  land, 
and  using  their  own  capital  over  and  above  the  produce  the 
land  has  left.  It  thus  ajipears  that  two  out  of  the  three  yean 
the  landlords  have  been  living  on  the  tenants'  capital.  I  ua 
informed  that  many  lliousands  of  acres  of  land,  sitnilxrlT 
situated  in  the  Lothians,  have  left  like  results;  tbougli 
around  the  towns,  and  in  famis  very  favourably  situated  aato 
soil,  climate,  and  rent,  the  tenants  have  not  fared  eo  badlr. 
There  were  several  fiivourable  years  before  1871,  which 
tempted  a  greater  number  of  incompetent  outsitlera  to  offer 
high  rents  for  fiirnis,  many  of  which  were  aceepted,  mid  llii^ 
caused  a  rise  in  rents  on  estates  and  farms  iidjoining.  My  own 
opinion,  justified  by  that  of  several  thoroughly  practical 
men,  is,  that  through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  hypothec 
the  landlord's  right  to  the  teuiint's  improvements,  and  the 
desire  of  many  people  without  skill  or  capital  to  get  u|>on  tbe 
laud,  certaiu  law  agents  and  fnctois  have  been  enabled  to 
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raise  the  renU  of  one-fourth  ul'  the  land  in  the  Lothinns 
upwards  of  30  per  cent,  above  its  value;  another  fourth, 
20  per  cent.,  and  another  lo^not  more  than  one-fonrtU  being 
['airly  rented.  Last  year.  1.S79,  the  actual  deficiency  of  crop 
mdcr  an  avcrftt;e  year,  to  meet  rent  and  expenses,  not  taking; 
leprecialion  of  stock  into  account,  would  amount  to  £'700,00<i 
lO  the  Lothians  alone,  and  £5fK),UO0  in  1877.  This  loss,  save 
i^rtaiu  abatements  of  rent  kindly  ^'iven  by  some  landlords,  was 
Mmc  bv  ihe  tenants. 

Mr,  Patrick  Sheriff,  ivcll  known  f'lr  his  success  in  selectinj; 
wd  introducing  numerous  improved  varieties  of  grain,  wrote  a 
wok  on  North  American  Aijriculturc  in  1P,35.  He  was  then 
*nant  at  Mungoswells.  He  gives  a  description  of  farming  in  East 
Lothian,  where  be  and  his  iVirefiitbers  had  farmed  for  genera- 
.ions.  At  page  SS-l  he  Siiys  such  is  the  state  of  East  Lothian 
'armers,  that  during  the  last  twenty  yeara  perhaps  three 
ourths  of  them  have  not  fiiltilled  their  original  contracts,  and 
iie  money  that  has  been  lost  in  cultivating  the  soil  is  incitK 
ntlable. 

'  Mr.  ,  of  our  acquaintance,  on  a  farm  of  100  acren 

«n  up  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling  of  arrears  of  rent,  and 
jot  oft' by  paying  £200BtcrIing.  The  obtaining  ii  lease  may  often 
le  little  better  than  being  ruined,  and  many  tenants  after 
lading  anxious  lives,  and  expo.'ied  to  in»>idts  of  rent  exactors, 
Ry  think  themselves  furtuiiatt  if  they  escape  with  a  remnant 
)f  their  fortunes. 

'  The  feeling  landlords'  agents  and  factors  evince  towards 
he  tenants  is  so  hostile  that  a  small  portion  of  the  farmers 
riginally  connected  with  East  Lothian  obtain  leases  of  bite 
ear«.    The  new  tenants  come  from  other  counties.    It  m  of 

0  consequence  how  respcetahlc  the  old  teuaut  may  Vte  in 
rivate  life  or  high  in  bis  profession :  a  promise  of  rent,  though 
ot  likely  to  he  fulhlled,  with  subserving,  in  a  stranger,  is  sure 
a  get  him  the  farm.' 

*  .4hout  fifteen  years  ago  eleven  tenants  resided  on  a  certain 
state,  and  since  then  the  ctl'ects  of  ten  of  them  have  been 
Bquestratod  and  sold  at  the  instance  of  the  landlord  ;  and  on  a 
ivisioQ  of  an  estate  the  tenants  have  all  been  changed  twice 

1  twelve  years,  and  one  of  the  farms  has  had  four  tenants, 
ireo  of  whom  became  bankrupt.' 

That  was  the  state  of  matters  previous  to  1835.  In  1871 
Ir,  George  Hope,  then  of  Fenlon  Barns,  when  showing  the 
inning  of  East  Lothian  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of  the 
toyai  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  explained  to  him  the 
istory  of  the  various  faims  they  drove  |mst,  and  Mr,  Jtnkins, 
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in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,iii  1871, stated  that  over-reating. 
encouraged  by  the  law  of  hypothec,  had  preveuted  u  gnat 
many  of  the  tenant?  from  sitting  out  their  lejiaes.  This  stjit4>- 
ment  was  taken  exception  to  by  Mr,  Nesbit  Hiuiiiltun,  Mr. 
Hope's  landlord,  at  a  meeting  in  Haddington,  in  Mardi,ie72, 
where  Mr,  Hope  explained  that  his  remarks  were  conveyed  to 
Mr,  Jenlcina  when  they  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  lease*, 
and  they  were  as  follows:  'He  had  seen  seven  tenants  iai 
farm  during  the  past  fifty  years ;  also  four,  five,  and  liix  is 
others;  and, on  the  average,  lie  had  seen  at  least  three  tea.iiiU 
on  every  farm  in  the  county,  and  that  there  were  only  abuut 
twenty  farais  in  the  county  iu  the  hands  of  the  same  faiiuiiei. 
He  did  not  say  the  people  were  not  able  to  eit  out  their  leuwa.' 
Within  a  week  Mr.  Hope  got  notice  to  quit  his  farm  of  Fcntun 
Barns.  Tliis  landlord  and  he  are  now  ^oue.  Within  the  ei^ 
years  that  have  elapsed  the  loss  of  capitui,  change  of  tenant', 
and  bankniptciea  which  have  occurred  on  Mr.  Nesbit  Hamil- 
ton's estates  have  still  further  increased  the  list  to  which  Mr. 
Hope  referred.  The  history  of  the  district  of  Mid  ud 
West  Lothian  I  am  acquainted  with  is  somewhat  FvtnuUr  lo 
that  of  EcLst  Lothian.  I  can  name  several  farms  where  thert 
have  been  six  and  seven  fresh  tenants  during  my  recoiled 
tion,  numbers  of  the  tenants  who  have  occupied  their  fanw, 
taken  for  nineteen  yeais,  only  two,  three,  or  four  years,  ami 
not  a  few  who  went  out  beggared  after  longer  occupnnciei: 
many  who,  having  saved  something  by  industry  and  frugality 
during  one  lease,  had  their  rents  raised  so  high  that  thev  were 
thi-own  back  to  where  they  began  during  tiie  next  lea**, 
There  are,  no  doubt,  several  survivals— families  of  tenantB 
who  have  withstood  all  the  changes  of  times,  and  false,  unfiir 
competition.  There  have  been  reasonable  landlords  and  £arr- 
dealing  factors  and  tenants  who  have  prospered.  There  is, 
however,  a  feeling  prevailing  that  many  of  the  tenants  who 
have  survived  owe  their  existence  as  tenants  to  other  support 
than  the  land,  and  the  two  or  three  lucky  speculators  in  li»nn. 
ing  who  hold  their  six  or  eight  leases,  with  ])erhaps  only  one 
family  to  keep,  were  fortunate  in  having  u  run  of  favour^le 
years  after  their  leases  had  been  entered  on,  A  very  Iat^c 
portion  of  the  fresh  capital  which  is  invested  in  farming  comuj 
from  savings  made  in  trade,  and  not  from  tho  land,  and  aj 
large  portion  of  late  of  the  rental  where  there  have  not  hwnl 
private  funds  has  been  advanced  in  many  cases  to  the  tenantj 
by  their  relatives  in  the  towns  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
rent  due  to  the  landlords.  The  royal  commission  now  situutf. 
by  investigating  the  position  of  tenants  under  nineteen  yean' 
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leases,  examining  into  the  state  of  matters  when  they  entered 
on  their  leases,  and  considering  their  preieut  position,  will  do 
macli  to  ahow  how  honourable  men  have  been  placed  in  false 
GLtuations  through  one-sided,  unfair  laws.  Their  great  liking 
to  continue  in  the  Hame  farm  and  neighbourhood  induces  them 
to  agree  to  terms  agaiust  their  own  judgments 

Forty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Patrick  Sheriff,  alluded  to  before, 
a  keen  opponent  of  the  Corn  Laws  prior  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  and  the  League,  attributed  the  want  of  success  in 
farming  among  the  East  Loth! an  tenants  to  their  being 
deluded  by  these  laws  into  the  belief  that  they  maiutained  a 
high  range  of  prices  ;  also  to  the  laws  of  entail,  tlie  gLime  laws, 
and  the  other  proteetivo  rights  landlords  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Hope,  then  of  Fenton  Barns,  before  this  Congress, 
when  last  in  Edinburgh,  held  that  the  false  competition  for 
land  maintained  by  the  law  of  hypothec  and  the  landlord's 
claim  on  the  tenant's  improvenienta,  aided  by  the  game  laws 
and  those  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  injured  his  success  and 
diminished  the  produce  of  the  country ;  aud  years  ago  Mr. 
McNeel  Caird  showed  the  unjust  presumptions  of  law  in 
farour  of  tiie  landlord  as  against  tlie  tenant.  Since  then  the 
steady,  cousistent,  reasonable  agitation  by  the  Scottish  tenaut- 
farmers,  through  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  has  led  to 
hypothec  being  nbulisbed  after  Martinmas  1881,  though 
exidting  leases  do  not  come  under  the  Act.  And  now  tenants 
entering  on  new  leases  can  protect  themselves  from  injury 
by  ground  game.  Hitherto  the  game  laws  effectually 
prevented  the  tenants  from  meeting  their  landlords  on  equal 
terms  when  taking  their  farms,  they  having  both  hands  tied 
through  these  laws.  Now,  however,  the  Ground  Game  Bill 
fr«es  one  of  the  tenant's  hands.  There  is  another  lorin  of 
competition  wliich  has  afteetcd  the  practical  agriculturist. 
The  law,  the  church,  the  medical  and  educational  professions 
>rc  all  so  far  pi-otected  as  to  require  training  and  licence 
before  the  individual  is  allowed  to  practise  in  them.  Also  many 
trades  require  long  primary  training  before  they  can  lie  ex- 
ercised. Not  so  iu  farming  onsorac  estates ;  the  offer  of  sufficient 
rent  and  acceptance  of  any  conditions  of  letting,  however 
one-sided,  secure  a  lease  ;  and  a  large  [jortion  of  the  land  in 
the  Lothians,  where  such  competition  has  been  excessive,  has 
been  so  raised,  fi-om  the  multiplication  of  high  offers  by  parties 
unacquainted  with  agriculture.  The  landlord,  backed  by  hy- 
pothec, could  choose  anyone  as  tenant.  If  the  prudent,  cautious, 
skilful  tenant  declined  to  accept  a  lease  on  the  landlord's  ternis, 
this  law  enabled  the  landlord  to  accept  the  incompetent,  dia- 
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honest,  or  speculative  UDsklUed  offerer  when  lie  promised  tTiel 
terms  wtiuted,  the  law  enabling  the  landturd  to  secure  hiinsdfl 
in  the  event  of  the  leoaot's  failure.  The  iunoeent  parties  wbd 
supplied  the  tenant  with  the  requirements  i'or  the  farm  suffered.! 
I  have  known  a  person  offering  £X.  As,  per  acre  for  land  be  M- 
cepted,  and  through  course  of  years  succeed  in  reducing;  the  rentj 
he  paid  to  £2.  10*.  per  acre.  Id  ray  neighbourhood  four  yeuV 
ago  a  party  offering  £3.  8s.  per  acre  for  a  farm  was  accepted, 
and  in  two  years  he  was  bankrupt.  The  farm  was  not  worth 
SOa.per  ncre.  Aa  an  adjunct  to  my  faml  held  for  twenty  years 
a  grazing  farm.  The  lease  expired  seven  years  ago.  There 
was  some  arable  land  added.  The  tenant  who  succeeded  xat 
within  three  years  desired  a  reduction  of  rent,  was  refused,  but 
was  offered  to  be  relieved  of  his  lease.  lie  was  glad  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Another  tenant  mu 
chosen,  and  on  his  death  a  thii-d,  the  law  keeping  the  landluid 
safe  all  the  time.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  tenants  nha, 
rather  than  leave  the  land  they  have  long  occupied  (went 
born  on  it  perhaps),  have  had  to  accept  of  farms  the  rent*  of 
which  have  been  forced  up  by  such  unfair  competition.  The 
Legislature  has  served  out  scrimp  justice  to  the  tenanU  onder 
nineteen  years'  leases.  When  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  allowed  in  1812,  the  tenants  under  lease  suffcird 
severely  from  the  panic  and  consequent  low  prices  of  live 
stock  which  continued  for  years.  They  also  suffered  from 
the  same  cause  after  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  There 
was  no  provision  in  their  favour  in  the  Acts.  So  alio  when 
the  Poor  Law  and  Education  .\cts  were  passed.  The  tcnuita 
were  taxed  on  half  of  their  fai-m- rents,  or  on  the  costs  of  iheir 
business,  and  not  on  their  house-rents,  wliile  the  landlord  wu 
taxed  on  his  income  only.  When  the  law  of  liypolhM 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lord*, 
several  of  the  advocates  for  the  continuation  of  the  law  »aid 
fairly  enough  it  enabled  landlords  to  let  their  farms  at  a  higher 
rent  to  tenants  of  inferior  capital  and  credit  without  risk  to 
themselves.  The  Lords  in  their  approving  report,  page  1 3,  My: 
'  That  the  law  of  hyijothec  docs  in  this  manner  increase  the 
number  of  competitors  for  farms,  and  must  therefore  tend  to 
raise  rents  paid  fur  them,  docs  not  appear  to  be  disputed  by 
the  supporters  of  the  law  any  more  than  by  the  opponents.' 
Now,  then,  since  the  law  has  been  abolished,  as  perpetrating 
injustice,  some  clause  should  have  been  inserted  by  whici 
tenant*  of  farms  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  law, 
in  having  through  its  operation  been  compelled,  as  admilt»l 
by  tiie  Lords'  Committee,  tu  pay  more  than  valne  for  (heir 
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farms,  or  leave  the  country,  or  '  calling,'  should  be  entitled  to  a 
rC- valuation,  or  be  at  liberty  to  give  up  their  lease,  being  paid, 
119  Lord  Karnes  proposed,  for  their  improvemente.  No  such 
fair  or  reasonable  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Act  abolishing 
thill  law.  Then,  again,  with  the  Ground  Game  Bill.  The  House 
Hi  Commons  refused  to  make  that  Bill  apply  to  existing  lenses, 
even  though  the  tenant  offered  to  pay  the  value  of  the  gamo 
80  transferred  to  him.  If  tenant-farmers  had  been  in  a 
mij'irity  in  the  House  the  case  might  have  been  altered. 
The  many  thousands  of  eases  of  over-renting  through  unfair 
competition  caused  by  hypothec  will  bear  its  bitter  fruit  for 
ninre  than  a  dozen  years. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  fixity  of  tenure. 
The  landlord's  entire  and  complete  title  to  the  land  he  holds  is 
never  questioned.  No  one  disputes  bia  nght  to  receive  the 
full  fair  leasing  value  of  the  land  he  lets.  What  the  tenant 
nqiiires  is  that  the  law  should,  when  it  allows  the  landlord  the 
privilege  of  leasing  land  he  cannot  cultivate,  grant  to  the 
tenant  a  right  to  the  capital  he  (the  tenant)  invests  in  the 
had.  The  owning  of  land  in  this  country,  where  it  cannot  be 
increased,  is  a  sutficient  monopoly,  and  the  possession  of  an 
■rtiele  of  limited  extent,  for  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
^emund,  ouglit  to  satisfy  the  landlord.  This  confers  ample 
power  over  the  tenant,  without  the  laws  of  which  tenants  com- 
While  landlords  and  other  classes  in  the  country  have 
n  largely  benefiting  by  free-trade  measures,  the  t^ricultural 
|OTtioD  of  the  tenantry  have  not  participated;  and  now  that 
re  are  ninety  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
tes,  thousands  of  miles  of  rail,  also,  and  no  end  of  water 
munication  in  Canada,  opening  out  their  virgin  soils,  with 
freights  from  India  and  Australia,  the  aiticlea  of  food 
require  least  labour  to  produce  can  be  freely  imported, 
tite  price  of  home  produce  ranges  accordingly.  The  cost 
agricultural  labour  at  home  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in 
days  of  protection.  Nor  is  it  for  the  interest  of  this 
try  that  labourers'  wages  should  be  reduced,  as,  withrail- 
s  running  into  every  district,  and  our  Colonies  and  the 
"iti'd  States  holding  out  great  inducements  to  the  labourer, 
firmer  would  soon  find  himself  left  weak-handed. 
Jlr.  Robert  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  baa  said,  '  The 
pie  have  a  dominant  joint  interest  with  the  propnetors  in 
Mil,'  and  seeing  that  their  giant  strength  is  now  aeknow- 
[ed,  they  cannot  exercise  it  in  a  nobler  cause  than  helping 
tenants  of  this  country  to  obtain  a  fair  field  with  no  favour 
fhich  to  exercise  their  callings.  This  they  can  do  by  helping 
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to  get  the  Legislature  to  give  the  tenant  adequate  s<^cnrity  for 
the  money  he  invesU  in  the  soil.  "WTien  reuta  conform  to  «h« 
in  justice  they  ought  to  be — tlie  aurphis,  after  interest  on  the 
tenant's  capital,  and  the  costs  of  cultivation  ai-e  met — I  hmve 
iittle  doubt  the  land  of  tliis  country  could  still  bn  cultivated, 
and  a  full  eompleraent  of  robust  and  vigorous  families  main- 
tained on  the  soil,  the  surplus  from  which  would  supply  the 
towns  with  fresh  blood;  the  breath  of  rurtil  society  would  (« 
sweetened,  and  the  laws  being  just  and  equitable,  the  land- 
lord would  receive  the  full,  fiiir  value  for  the  leasing  of  bis 
land,  the  tenant's  skill  and  industry  would  have  its  fair  reward, 
while  the  labourer  would  justly  share  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil. 

To  enable  tenants  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  for  (1) 
the  landlord,  (2)  the  tenant,  and  (3)  the  nation,  then,  the  fol- 
lowing ameliorations  in  the  conditions  of  land  tenancy  in  lliti 
land  of  nineteen  years'  lenses  appear  to  me  to  be  cssentiid 

1.  The  contract,  so  far  ns  land  tenancy  is  coiieemed,  *h(nilil 
be  made  a  peisonal  contract,  and  ( I )  the  tenant  .ihould  have  righl 
to  assign,  by  deed  of  settlement  or  Other  deed,  his  lea*e  to 
any  member  of  his  family  be  finds  it  to  be  most  in  the  mtCTPrt 
of  his  family  to  entrust  it  to :  and  also  li>  assign  it  for  a  con- 
sideration during  the  curreney  of  the  lease  to  a  stranger,  th' 
original  fenuut,  or  his  egtnte,  remaining  liahir  fur  Tent  ititk 
assignee.  (2)  The  tenant  should  have  a  right  to  his  ameliora- 
tions on  his  holding,  whether  buildings. drains, tillages,  mauorea. 
or  others — these  foiming  a  fund  of  ci-edittobim — underobligs- 
tiou  to  leave  the  same  to  his  landlord  on  payment  of  nncxhaiiftcd 
value,  and  making  good  to  the  Inncllord  depreciation,  if  any. 
(3)  Heirs  of  entail  should  have  like  power  with  fVe-siiii|'le 
proprietors  in  niakiug  cnntracls  as  to  land,  and  the  absuniitv 
of  the  "  dead  hand  "  controlling  the  living  in  the  management 
ot  land  be  entirely  removed. 

2.  The  contract  of  hiring  of  land  being  a  contract  relatioj 
to  a  subject  in  which  the  ration  is  interested,  contracts  wliich 
prejudice  thi^sc  njitioniil  interests  sbouhl  be  void  at  law. 
(1)  The  removal  of  pe<iple  to  make  way  fnr  deer  furests  and 
game  jprcserves  should  be  to  voided ;  at  least,  the  land  » 
taken  from  national  uses  should  be  taxed  by  the  nation  at  the 
rates  it  would  bring  in  the  market  were  it  utilised  for  cereal 
and  root  crops  and  pi-oduction  of  butcher's  meat —  the  test  v«lu; 
tion  being  the  rent.^i  which  lands  of  like  quality  let  to  tenanU 
in  the  locality  produce  to  the  landlord.  (2)  The  soil  being  a 
natural  subject,  the  nation,  in  common  jnrtice  to  the  leBe^- 
holding  tenant  who  took  his  farm  under  other  conditions 
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WW  t»tT*t.  should  modily  existing  (Xinditions  to  tlio  extent  of 
«Bch  T(.'iief  (if  rental  or  otlii-rwise  as  a  re-valuation  under  exist- 
ing conditions  would  involve.  In  the  re  valuation  (1)  the 
tcuant's  competition  with  the  food  supplies  of  the  world  would 
be  considered;  (2)  the  fetters  of  hypothec  and  game  de^tina- 
tioaa  removed  from  f\iture  tenants  which  still  attach  to  the 
leaacholder.  Lanilionls,  in  their  own  interests,  should  do 
this;  but  since  most  of  them  have  not  done  so,  Parliamonl 
sliould  interfere  to  compel  all  to  this  simple  act  of  justice, 
which  aomp  of  tlie  best  landlorda  have  acknowlcdge<l  and 
acted  on. 

The  relations  of  the  landlord  and  leaseholding  tenant  put 
on  the  above  footing,  and  freedom  of  cidlivation  and  crowth 
given  to  the  latter,  he  has  a  chance  of  facing  succeHsfully  the 
competition  of  the  world,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  en- 
deavour to  do  ao. 


W  Disccsaios. 

TliQ  Hon.  Geokuk  Brodrick,  iq  opening  die  discossion,  Hiid  it  was 
wilh  considerable  diffidence  tlmt  he  approached  the  Bnbjecl,  aa  lie  could 
not  lay  eliJm  to  being  a  praistiail  liirmer.  He  entirely  agreL-d,  how- 
ever, will)  what  Mr.  Sellnr  linci  Kiid  as  to  Hnglund  having  mucli  to  loam 
from  Seotluiid  in  n-spcct  of  registraliou ;  iniloed,  lie  hnd  ni^ver  be«n 
•ble  t<>  niidurstaiid  wliy  l\\y-  Scotch  nyatcm  shoidd  not  have  been 
adopted  in  tOnglund.  At  the  Eamo  time,  if  <|uestion  \(as  tu  Ic  dealt 
with  in  ft  ctioiprehe naive  iray  by  Pariiament,  bu  jjojied  we  should  look 
hejond  Scotland  and  aitaiu  tliy  most  perfect  system  posfflhlo.  Wo 
might  borrow  much  from  other  countnes,  the  nyfiteui  throughout  llio 
CoDtincnt  and  in  America  being  vastly  superior  to  nnytliing  knoivn  in 
Bngland,  He  was  astonished  at  Air.  Selbr'a  ri'mark  tbat  in  Scotland 
leaae»  wci-e  lieritabie  property,  and,  if  thnt  were  so,  then  Scotland  bad 
Bometbiug  Ui  learn  Irom  Englrmd,  where  k^sea  vrere  peraonal  property, 
and  wuuld  not  go  lo  the  eldest  son,  With  regard  to  the  Sootcb  sy.iloni 
of  leaar.'',  he  was  inclined  to  give  it  the  preference  over  yearly  tenancy 
with  tenant  right;  iit  the  &aiiie  time,  in  lulking  with  practical  Scotch 
famuirs  of  late  Im  bad  noticed  a  certain  doubt  an  to  tlie  periiiuucnce  of 
the  lease  «yHteni,  and  a  tendency  to  think  that  under  present  circuin- 
staoces  the  Knglisli  tarmcr  with  his  yearly  tenancy  might  be  in  a  more 
&Vour«d  condition  than  tlie  Scotch  farmer  with  hia  leofc  '  hung  round 
hb  nts,'k.'  Speaking  for  himself,  however,  he  would  be  sorry  to  seu 
the  Scotch  system  Bupersedod ;  on  the  contrary,  he  looked  forward  to 
die  lea«e  ayatem,  in  aome  niodilied  form,  being  adopted  ihrouftliout 
Engiand.  With  what  Iiad  been  said  by  both  the  writera  of  the  papers, 
ftS  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  tlio  custom  of  entail,  ho  eulirtdy 
ligreod,  He  wrb  inchned  to  ex]>cct  more  than  most  reformers  do  from 
the  alteration  of  the  Ian-  of  primogviiitiu'e.    lie  hod  given  a  good  deal 
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of  Attention  to  tliis  aiiliject,  iiad  lie  wna  satiafiod  not  only  Utat  tbe 
operulion  tif  rliat  luw  wiis  greater  than  waa  uaually  suppoaed,  but 
tliAtila  indirect  etfciit  U[x»a  cimtom  was  Tcry  great  injeed.  Tbspnctice 
of  entail  he  held  to  be  njtjst  ubjeciionable,  and  heartily  wiahed  that  all 
land  ivere  litid  m  fee ;  but,  aliort  of  that,  allerations  might  be  mftde  by 
law  in  the  period  alloivL-d  for  settlement,  and  in  iho  prMent  mode  of 
making  scttlpmefits,  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  sgrienlturp, 
as  welt  us  bene^cial  Irom  a  social  point  of  view.     He  belicred 
that  unsettled  eaiales  held  in  fee  were,  as  a  whole,  better  euliiv»lrf 
than  settled  estates.    But  the  difTerence  was  not  so  gr^t  as  one  mi^l 
expect,  nod  some  of  the  gre^it  settled  estates  in  England,  cucb  m  imm 
of  the  Duke  of  BeiilbrJ,  were  as  well  cultivated  as  any  tlint  oould  be 
found.    Willi  regard  to  ground  piame,  most  of  them  BpptoTed  of  iJie 
Act  which  Lad  been  passed,  and  lie  gave  Sir  William  IlarcoBrt  crwlii 
for  having  reaiited  l!ii?  pressure  jiul  upon  him  List  aes^iion,  to  ■PpIjT  ll" 
Ground  Game  Act  to  existing  lenses.    Great  slTCsi  hail  been  laid  by 
the  opponents  of  reform  on  the  snnctity  of  contract ;  as  if  tliers  wet* 
not  many  cootnicta  ihat  the  law  at  present  prohibited.     If  he  were  tn 
contract  not  to  firaclise  aa  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  an  aticlioneer,  fncli 
a  contract  would  he  null  and  void,  as  it  would  be  in  restraint  of  Irsdt; 
and  if  a  contract  in  vealniiut  of  trade  were  null  and  void,  why  sboBld 
not  a  contract  in  ri'itlriiint  of  good  agricutiura  be  placed  in  tbft  nme 
category  ?    With  reaped  to  Americati  com |>cti lion,  we  did  not  NlSci- 
entiy  remember  (hut  the  American  farmer  had  only  one  adv&ntage  o»«r 
the  English  agriculturist,  viz.  that  he  got  his  land  rent  free.    Now,  it 
was  commonly  said  that  rent  did  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  &rin«'« 
expenditure;  if,  therefore,  the  American  farmer  had  no  other  advan- 
tage, this  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  one  against  which  might  wpH 
be  set  the  expenses  of  tran.tit,  the  greater  expense  of  labour,  and  olho 
dindrantagi's.    He  desired  heartily  to  support  what  had  been  aaid  i> 
to  agricultural  education,  which  had  been  grievously  neglecled.  Fo- 
reign agriculturists,  however  inferior  in  other  respects,  owed  n  great 
deal  to  their  better  system  of  ngrieultural  educaiioo.    lie  looltidts 
that  quite  na  much  aa  to  legislation  fir  the  improvement  of  ibc  GUn- 
dition  of  Britiali  agricullurc,  which  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Settar  in  eof»-  , 
aidering  the  greatest  of  British  intereals.  | 
Dr.  FAiitJL'HAnsoN,  M.P.,  reniaiked  that  although  not  a  piMUal  I 
agriculturist,  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  one  of  the  moui  agricul- ) 
tural  constituencies  in  Scotland,  and  ha  would  venture  to  mak«  a 
remark  or  two  rather  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view  than  froiB  thH 
of  the  tenant's.    He  would  also  express  his  concurrence  with  what  bai 
fallen  from  Mr,  Brodrick,  upon  the  restrictive  influence  of  witails  upoa 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.    Entails  were,  on  the  whole,  damlgiiv 
and  crippling  to  agriculture,  hut,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  had  properly  Mid, 
we  Hhould  find  many  entailed  properties  as  well  managed  aa  thoae  whidi 
were  unentailed.    On  such  properties  the  buildings  were  kept  up  »e» 
frnto  money  borrowed,  but  from  currert  income,  because  it  waswcll 
known  that  provision  for  younger  children  under  the  eutnil  law  rf 
Scotland,  was  made  not  out  of  the  current  income  of  the  property,  b«t 
by  asBessmeni  on  ao  many  years,  so  tliat  the  proprietor  is  not  comjielJtd 
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to  Kt  aside  any  special  sum  of  money  for  liis  younger  cliildren,  for  llic 
law  alrendy  icLikes  Otul  cumpulwiy.  Here  ivu  goc  adviintii(jcs  of 
the  feudal  Bysteni,  ho  tur  tlmt  ibe  proprietor  geiicrally  liyeil  on  his  own 
property,  and  took  perbape  moru  interest  in  it.  But  ive  must  allow 
thai  entail  wa*  one  of  lliose  feudal  customs  which  must  eventually 
■wept  away,  before  apricultiire  couid  be  placed  on  ibe  only  true  and 
pro[>er  basis,  vis.  a  sound  and  conimorciul  one.  Tliere  was  no  reaBOD 
why  fanning  should  be  regulated  by  any  other  laws  thiin  those  wliicli 
reflate  commerce,  and  among  other  ihinga  we  should  sweep  away 
antiquated  restrictions  aa  1j>  cropping,  wiiicii  bail  done  more  to  damage 
agriculture  tlian  almost  anything  else.  The  law  should  Iio  aliered,  lo 
enable  the  farmer  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked  in  a  tu  eoly  years'  lensc,  up  lo 
the  l^iSC  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  arrangcuieiiC  befcirehand. 
lie  ahould  then  be  culled  upon  to  take  a  new  le.i.'tc  or  to  put  the  farm 
inUi  the  rondition  of  rotation  under  which  it  hnd  usnnlly  been  held, 
d  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  contribute  more  than  nny- 
iiDg  else  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  1 1' agriculture  were  placed 
a  commercial  basis,  it  would  prevent  fancy  legislation  in  any  form, 
Boch  aa  absolute  fixity  of  tenure,  which  tended  to  prevent  any  advunc* 
tn  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  He  would  like  to  have  the  opinions 
ef  practical  men  on  t^vo  points — vi^.  the  question  of  poiiaant  proprietor- 
BliijiB,  and  the  acrumulation  of  largo  tiactsof  land  by  single  proprietors. 
It  was  difficult  lu  see  why  proprietors  should  not  accumulate  large  pro< 
pertips  if  they  chose,  the  siime  as  large  commercial  interests  ab^rbed 
amaller  ones.  If  the  land  were  useil  properly  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the 
te  there  was  no  reifon  why  that  should  not  be  done.  Witl]  regard 
peasimt  proprietoi  x,  he  would  like  to  have  theopiuion  of  thoEe  present 
as  to  whether  the  drawbacks  would  not  be  eijual  lo  the  advantages. 
Another  point  referred  to  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  preachers  on 
Und  reform,  was  tb«t  ail  cultivaled  lands  should  be  compulKinly  im- 
proved. Mr.  Braillaugh,  talkiog  on  land,  had  atjiled  that  the  Uw  should 
compel  a  large  portion  of  waste  lands  to  be  taken  into  cidtivalion. 
People  who  talked  in  this  manner  ought  to  be  belter  informed  os  to  the 
character  of  the  laud  of  which  they  were  taikin;-,  as  large  tracts  of 
country  which  had  been  reclaimed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were 
now  going  back  to  tlieir  origitinl  state,  nimply  liccauso  Ruch  land  was 
not  worth  cultivalino  any  longer.  It  was  better  to  put  such  land  under 
wood,  or  sheep,  or  even  under  deer.  Though  it  was  the  custom  to  talk 
of  deer  forests  asdestructivo  of  everything,  he  might  mention  that  he  had 
b«en  told,  that  at  n  meeting  held  in  Invernesehire,  recently,  the  cjiieatiotk 
liad  been  debated  whether  ^heep  farming  or  deer  forests  had  done  moai 
for  the  country ;  when,  uJler  considerable  discussiun,  it  was  decided  by 
a  majority  in  litvour  of  deer  forests,  as  realising  more  rent  and  more 
money  than  sheep  forms.  With  respect  to  the  Ground  Game  Act,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  the  Legislature  would  be  prepared  to  look 
&Tonrably  on  a  Bill  brought  in  by  some  private  member  next  year  In 
make  the  Act  applicable  to  present  leases.  They  hi^an]  a  great  deal 
about  placing  agriculture  on  a  scientific  bans,  but  if  Mr.  Sellar  would 
call  at  Aberdeen,  and  visit  the  School  of  Agriculture  there,  he  would 
find  it  progressing  very  wdl,  aided  as  it  was  by  nieana  oE  a  voluDtuy 
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Ascasment  over  the  county.  As  to  the  soil  beiug  ctiltivnted  by  ft  Ingl 
number  ot  pcrsoiiit,  we  eaw  tiie  disadvantage  ia  Ireload  of  too 
people  being  on  the  soil. 

Mr.  Williamson,  M,I',,  slated  tliat,  as  be  was  not  an  agricul! 
he  waH  unable  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  tlie  delaila  on  agricultuiiv 
80  far  as  pacticat  farming  was  concerned.  He  liad  iooked  at  the  qatfc 
tion  more  from  a  commercial  point  of  tipw,  U  a  metcliant ;  and.  afiar  t 
visit  to  the  United  Slato'  lost  year,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  nflmag 
some  opinions  on  tbe  report  of  Messrs.  Pell  and  Head.  He  \ia^  HnHb 
how  got  liie  imprcftiion,  from  reading  their  report,  that  tboy  hid 
somewhat  softened  duwn  \\\v  :ictitul  poi'itton  of  albura  in  n^rd  i« 
foreign  competition.  They  totik  for  granted  that  wheat  could  not  be 
prodnced  on  the  average  at  a  coat  of  lew  than  47*-  or  4Ss.  in  Liverpnol: 
and  they  also  spoke  of  the  lari^e  increase  in  the  population  of  tlie  Uniwd 
Stales,  which  would  cause  a  larger  consnmption  of  their  own  prodoot 
The  jiopulation  of  the  United  Stali?s  wns  now  close  upon  tifty  miilioiuv 
but,  notwitbslanding  their  enormous  increase  in  number,  tliuir  siujilu 
hnd  incrensed  in  an  even  (greater  nitio,  and  lie  believed  thay  were  pti- 
fectly  nbic  to  iiicrcuse  that  surplus  and  ral.io,  more  Cispecially  from 
Miniiefula  anil  furtlicr  wertt.  by  tlieir  connection  with  the  seiiporl  toaiu 
of  tbeeosL  It  wiis  well  thiit  fitrmers  und  landlords  hhoutd  fnce  liioc 
facts,  and  he  hoped  that  nil  llic  bindmnces  that  might  exist  in  ri^ari 
to  t)ie  holding  and  tenure  (if  land  might  be  removt'd,  so  that  onr 
agriculturists  might  Imvc  ii  fair  liel J.  Entail  must  puss  uway,  and  ihm 
ought  to  be  free  trade  iti  land.  He  looked  on  entail  as  bad,  and  ■* 
founded  on  an  iminoml  principle  involved  in  the  law  of  prioiogautiu^ 
both  of  which  ought  to  be  alwlished  together.  In  ibe  next  plu^ 
farmers  must  demand  lower  rents.  Land  was  nllogcihcr  at  a  fictJttODl 
value,  far  beyond  its  merits,  looking  at  tiie  vast  extent  of  uttooctipi<d 
land  in  the  world  and  the  cheap  means  of  transit  now  existing ;  and  tliit 
was  the  important  faut  that  both  the  landlords  and  tenanta  must  look  aL 

The  Bev.  Professor  Macgregoh  (Ediiibui^h)  said  there  waa  eu 
question  wbioL  he  wished  to  aak  :  Ought  landlords  to  have  by  law  the 
power  to  dcpopubitfl  country  sides In  Eogland  it  was  not  known  tow 
much  that  meant.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  at  present  tlie  pow 
nlmoift  to  empty  Sutherlandabirc  of  men,  while  Lords  l^cdonald  aoA 
Mucleod  of  Macleod  might,  if  they  chose,  empty  tliO  lalo  of  &ky&  b 
would  be  a  dark  day  for  the  nation  when  the  country  becama  depopu* 
luted.  At  the  lime  of  the  Peninsular  war  10,000  men  went  oolti 
Skye  to  tight  the  great  Napoleon,  while  at  the  present  Lima  h«  hanlly 
believed  Ihey  coidd  get  500  men.  He  could  not  see  to  the  boU(>n  of 
tliis  important  mnttei',  but  he  would  ask  the  able  men  present  wfartfacr 
it  was  necessary  or  expedient  that  an  individual  who  hnppcncd  to  ban 
money  should  have  the  po^ver  of  depopulating  whole  country  nda? 
Surely  people  who  had  niouey  phould  not  be  permitted  to  drive  tJia 
manhood  out  of  the  country,  and  wake  us  dependuot  on  imparutioos 
from  Ireland  and  China, 

Mr.  McLaoan.  M.I'.,  remarked  that  on  looking  over  the 
of  the  day  he  had  eKpectcd  to  hear  two  great  qucGtiona  discusetl :  'JuD 
one  aa  to  the  legislation  necessary,  and  the  other  by  what  mauEum  of  lus 
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own  could  the  fanner  meet  foreign  competitiou.  Be  had  been  dis- 
appointed ID  Dot  heuring  more  no  iht?  ficcoud  point ;  be  hnd  cotne,  n 
pmcticnl  farmer,  to  ht-jir  by  what  measmrea  he  could  meet  foreign  com- 
jietttion.  lie  agreed  very  much  with  the  remarks  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  given  them  such  excellent  Pnpers.  On  entailed  estates,  where 
they  were  estensire,  we  find  us  good  forming  as  on  unsettled  estates ; 
bat  when  the  same  law  npplied  to  sniiill  estates  the  evils  of  it  became 
promiDent.  Dr.  Farijuhart-on  had  stated  that  one  ndvnntagc  of  ihe  Inw 
of  entail  was  that  the  proprietor  was  able  to  niuke  provision  for  the 
yoQDiier  mtmbore  of  his  family  !>y  milking  settlements  on  hia  estate  ; 
but  that  he  connidered  to  he  an  evil.  It  wos  aii  adyanlage  to  the 
present  proprietor  to  be  nb!o  to  do  so,  but  an  evil  to  the  mnn  who  buc- 
ceeded  him.  It  swallowed  up  his  rental,  and  unforlnnnttly  the  practice 
of  late  yeara  had  been  to  look  to  the  iiit«reets  of  the  pro[irietor  in 
powession,  and  not  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  He  would,  therefore-, 
go  in  strongly  for  the  abolition  of  entail.  He  trusted  the  lime  would 
come  wheu  more  projirietors  wtiuld  ho  I'onnd  farming  their  own  lands. 
The  greater  the  security  the  tenant- fiimier  had,  and  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  the  security  of  ownership,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
agriculture.  lie  would  therefore  advocate  the  doing  away  irilh  the 
law  of  entail  first,  and,  secondly,  the  simplification  cf  the  transfer  of 
land  03  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  proprietors  irho  had  land  at 
present,  but  could  not  dispose  of  it,  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  simple  way 
to  gentlemen  who  wished  to  farm  their  own  land.  Mr.  Selhir  had  al- 
luded to  the  English  landlords  not  Iiaving  the  same  advantages  as  those 
in  Scotland  in  the  sale  of  land,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
registration  ;  but  we  ought  to  look  to  Ineland  for  nn  example,  where 
thty  were  nb!e  to  di^jKise  of  land  (iir  more  easily  than  either  in  England 
or  Scotland.  What  the  Lepislsture  prdrided  there  was  simple;  but  in 
tmvelling  through  Ireland  he  had  found  that,  though  the  laws  were 
good,  the  solicitors  hnd  reduced  mnll«ra  to  such  a  state  that  they  were 
graUuully  bringing  back  the  old  system  which  prev.iiled,  and  making 
it  as  expensive  to  transfer  land  as  in  this  country.  lie  trusted  that, 
with  thi.t  Government  in  power,  two  years  would  nut  elapse  before  we 
ihonld  have  n  simple  mode  of  tranr-lerring  land.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  compeDsatioii  for  unexhausted  improvements,  he  hnd  always 
held  that  whatever  money  was  laid  out  by  the  tenant  should  be  hia  by 
pre«amption  of  law.  It  should  be  eompiilsory  thns  far,  that  the  land- 
lord jhould  not  have  it  io  hia  power  to  diepossesa  the  tenant  of  the 
property  he  hnd  put  into  the  «>il,  without  giving  Bolid  compensation  for 
it.  It  might  be  that  the  Lindlord  snd  tenant  might  agree  that  tlie  latter 
should  lay  out  certain  moneys  on  the  land,  and  the  landlord  should  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  extend  the  term  for  a  few  years,  to  allow  the  former 
to  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  outlay.  The  compensation  given  to 
tenania  should  be  worked  out  rather  than  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  land ; 
for  hia  greitt  object  was  to  allow  the  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  divided 
more  amongst  ^e  people,  which  would  be  more  easily  done  the  fewer 
burdena  there  were  on  ii.  He  knew  a  case  in  England  where  the  land- 
lord hnd  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  tenant  to  lay  out  money  in 
tlie  impTOvemeut  of  the  eslttte  on  condition  that  the  tenant  ihould  be 
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compensated  on  leaviug  his  ruin,  the  result  being  that  this  ludbMn 
going  on  for  seveial  years,  and  had  become  a  great  burden  ;  and,  fimn 
complicated  nature  of  that  burden,  great  difficulty  would  Vje  e*f 
when  the  estate  came  to  be  sold,  ao  mised  up  were  tLe  int 
landiord  and  tenants.  What^v<;ir  laws  were  introduced,  while  •eemg 
that  the  interest  of  the  tenant  was  duly  guarded,  we  fiiiuuhl  toko 
that  it  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  land.  He  was  anrry  to 
black  litt  enunciated  by  Mr.  Melvin  as  to  the  fiulures  of 
farmers  ;  ho  was  happy  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Melvin  was  a  lirji^ 
einmple  of  the  reverse.  What  he  liad  done  was  to  take  the  ibrrc  wxnt 
reasons  there  had  been  for  the  lost  twenty-one  yeura,  and  to  hriog  outs 
lose  of  something  like  £6,000.  In  this  instance  the  landlonl,  if  he  had 
been  fcirming  hia  own  land,  would  not  hnve  got  his  rent  out  of  ii,  «o 
that  it  waj*  not  the  tenant  but  the  seasons  thai  were  to  biaiue  for  it  It 
was  scarcely  fiiir  to  lake  it  in  thi.t  wuy  ;  ifioy  must  not  forget  tliej  btd 
Lad  good  yeara  before,  and  that  the  tenants  under  a  lease  had  had  the 
advantage  of  these  as  well  aa  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  three  bod  yaiv 
lie  liad  no  hesitation  in  saying  thiLt  he  tJiould  regret  the  day  in  which 
leases  ahould  be  nholishcd  in  Scotland.  The  object  should  bo  lo  lualu 
them  as  lieueficia)  as  possible  both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  In  the  lut 
lease  he  had  granted,  he  gave  the  [enant  full  liberty  to  cultivate  thelud 
for  tlio  first  fourteen  years  in  any  manner  ho  thought  proper,  with  ihii 
Stipulation,  tlial  if  during  that  time  the  laws  of  good  husbandry  should 
be  violated,  he,  as  proprietor,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  refer  the 
question  to  two  practical  men  ;  and,  further,  that  at  the  end  of  thii 
period  ho  sliould  give  notice  to  the  tenant  whellier  ho  aliould  contidac 
to  (arm  for  another  lease,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  farm  might  ht 
brought  into  the  proper  rotation  of  crops.  He  was  convinced  that  ■ 
liberal  lease  of  this  sort  would  be  an  advantage,  not  only  to  the  teniat 
but  to  the  proprietor,  and  a\?o  to  the  country  in  general.  Ue  wm  •giuW 
prepared  to  .support  all  other  legislative  measures  which  wuultl  tend  10 
the  adviLntJ^'e  of  agriculture.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  existing  leaiti 
did  not  come  under  the  operation  of  llie  Ground  Game  Act;  butif  snj 
Bill  to  effect  that  were  introduced  he  would  be  prepared  to  rote  in 
favour  of  it.  Leases  ought  to  become  personal  property  jnst«»d  of 
heritable.  Mr.  Williamson  had  isaid  that  tenants  iJiould  denmad  lower 
rents ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him,  as  that  sounded  a  little  too 
Irish-like.  We  might  depend  upon  it  that  matters  would  adjust  tbcm- 
eelves,  but  it  was  a  very  ditfercnt  thing  to  demand  this.  He  belicTedj 
however,  that  in  a  sliort  time,  with  the  great  competition  which  W 
taking  place,  landlords  would  fully  enter  into  the  question  with 
tenants,  and  endeavour  to  adjust  the  rents  in  accordance  willi 
present  circumstances  and  the  great  competition  to  which  th« 
farmer  was  now  exposed. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLEY  (London)  congratulated  Mr.  Sellar  on  his  aUt 
Paper.  He  himself  had  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  U 
Edinburgh  in  1871,  in  which  the  chief  principles  laid  down  bad  b«aB 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Sellur.  He  had  also,  as  a  member  of  the  Roytl 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  twenty  years  ago  distinctly  advocated 
the  better  education  of  the  agricultural  interest,  since  which  tim  that 
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I  aociety  had  been  advancing  education  in  many  respects.    Ho  woiild 
,  also  advocate  long  leases ;  that  every  farmer  should  iise  nil  the  cnpital 
I  he  could  in  farming  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  nnd  h.ive  compensniioa 
for  all  unesliausted  improvemenU  ;  I'or  otherwise  we  could  not  expect 
,  skill,  capital,  nod  industry  to  be  tlirown  into  agricultural  pursuits  as 
I  they  were  into  ihe  commercial  trnnaactions  of  the  country.  With 
TOspect  to  game,  ha  fully  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sellar.  He 
had  seen  virgin  eoil  which  would  have  yielded  (en  sacks  of  wheat  per 
'    ■ere,  BO  swarmed  with  rabbits  and  hareB  as  to  produce  only  two  or 
three  sacks ;  therelbre  it  was  a  satisHictiou  to  see  that  the  Goveronient 
I   hftd  carried  through  the  Bill,  although  he  hoped  they  would  legislate 
I   Mill  further  in  the  eame  direction.    It  is  not  only  what  the  ground 
game  devour,  but  the  poisonous  nature  of  their  excreta  on  the  young 
plant,  which  render  them  injurious  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Falcoheb  Kino  (Edinburgh)  had  lielcned  to  the  two  Papem 
With  great  pleasure,  and  was  ready  to  support  the  major  part  of  the 
polnta  brought  forward.  He  would  only  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Section  with  a  reference  to  one  subject  of  which  he  had  as  much 
experience  perhaps  aa  any  man  in  Scotland,  viz.,  the  application  of 
I    Bcience  to  agriculture  by  means  of  farmers'  analytical  aasociationa. 

They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  land  laws,  and  the  many  ways  in 
!  which  formers  were  handicapped,  hut  he  believed  they  (the  farmers) 
did  not  lake  proper  advantage  of  the  powers  at  their  command  to  turn 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  produce  of  their  farms.  In  Scotland 
sdence  had  been  in  ono  way  applied  to  agriculture,  nnd  had  yielded 
very  beneficial  results.  He  referred  to  the  establiahmeiit  of  those 
analytical  associniions  of  which  Mr.  Sellar  had  spoken.  At  the  present 
time  there  were  somewhere  about  twenty-live  of  these  associations,  to 
twenty-one  of  which  he  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  chemist.  Farmers 
epent  a  great  deal  of  money  needlessly  on  feeding  stuffs  and 
manures,  and  it  often  happened  that  the  manure  bill,  including 
the  bill  for  cake,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  esceed,  the  rent,  while  the 
&miera  in  the  majority  of  cases  bought  their  manures  and  feeding 
Btu&  without  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  their  composition  or 
Tslne.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  farmers  paying  11,,  8/.,  and 
oven  91.  per  ton  for  material  which  could  be  easily  bought  for  half 
that  money.  Farmers  generally  said  that,  so  long  as  they  got  a  good 
crop,  they  did  not  object  to  pay  a  little  more  for  manure.  In  a  case 
in  which  he  waa  now  engaged  material  ivas  actually  sold  and  tised 
which  cost  somewhere  about  II.  or  8/.,  while  it  was  positively  worth 
not  more  than  30«.  at  the  most,  and  iia  use  had  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  the  crop  for  the  year.  If  farmers  would  more  generally 
institute  those  analytical  associations  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
them  a  vast  amount  of  money.  Some  farmers  paid  upwards  of  1,000/. 
a  year  for  their  manure  bill,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  save  at 
leaM  300/.  or  400/.  if  they  went  to  work  in  the  proper  ivay.  With 
r^ard  to  the  scientific  education  of  farmers,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  liie  majority  of  ca'iea  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  even 
the  elements  of  chemical  science.  This  state  of  matters  waa  coming  to 
va  end  ;  farmers  were  getting  into  the  habit  of  sending  their  sona  to 
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clicmicnl  eclioola,  and  this  practice,  it  naa  to  be  Iioped,  would  b«fen 
long  becomo  mare  geacniJ.  In  connection  with  die  anul}rtiaL]  j^iv 
ciation  started  in  InveroGss,  the  result  (if  tJiP  first  ypar's  working  wai  i 
anving  of  no  less  than  3,000/.  in  the  manure  bills  of  the  fariijcre  of  iW 
diBlrict  alone.  I£  they  multiplied  tliis  by  the  number  of  diBtrictt  in 
Scotland  thej  would  have  mine  idea  of  the  diormrius  nwouiit  of  moiiij 
which  at  present  wan  simply  thro vra  away,    ll' farmers,  then,  mold 


proper  education  of  thmr  mm, 
them,  in  science  bearing  on 


direct  their  attention,  first,  to  the 
und  o£  those  wlio  were  to  Buucced 

agriculture  ;  and,  xeooiidly,  tn  the  eatablitihmciit  of  tbose  aaoljrtical 
aiueciiitioDS,  fiirmicig  would  become  n  much  more  profitable  oditiiiation 
liiau  it  was  at  the  present  time,  even  thougti  the  game  lawa  ana  lud 
laws  were  allDwetl  to  remain  as  tbcy  are. 

Mr.  W.  C.  SiLLAit  (London)  ivtid  thnt  one  apeaker  had  remar 
that  the  price  of  land  was  too  high;  but  Sir  llenry  Culpepper 
Btated  that  society  would  never  prosper  until  the  value  of  Lmd 
high  that  it  paid  a  man  better  to  invent  hin  tiurplus  woilih  in  im- 
proving what  he  hnd,  in  preference  to  buying  more.  These  were 
wordH  wliioli  deserved  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  compelitiua 
with  America  was  very  serious,  and  we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  So 
long  an  the  people  in  the  towns  were  applying  to  foreign  countries  to 
their  food  supplica,  and  so  long  as  the  farmers  went  abroad  for  ihtir 
manure  supplica,  we  were  burning  the  candle  at  both  end*.  Hb 
countiy  wna  using  its  resources  to  feed  tlie  towns,  and  so  the  towM 
must  reciprocate  by  sending  their  w.iate  products  buck  tu  rcaton  At 
country  to  its  original  condition.  When  agriculture  suCered,  ervj- 
thing  suffered.  The  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  towns  would  bt 
treated  in  another  Section,  and  he  would  only  call  in  qoesdcm  tbi 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  who  said  the  farmers  should  tnut  mon 
than  they  did  to  analyticul  chemiHtry  for  the  value  of  tlieir  manont. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  manure  preserved  from  the  aem^ 
deposit  Itad  this  peculiarity,  that  the  nmonut  of  the  crops  was  wondit- 
fu!,  while  the  analytical  valuntion  was  comparatively  small.  Onngiiua 
of  oats  manured  by  what  hs^l  been  saved  from  the  sewage  of  the  town 
of  Aylesbury  produced  in  the  autumn  7,000,  and  yot  the  manure  pro- 
duciuR  it  had  a  low  chemical  analysis.  Frofesor  Crookee  had  oiid  thH 
the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  valuation  were  totally  at  fnull  in 
putting  a  valuation  on  that  manure.  If  the  shameful  waste  of  the  loiro* 
was  CO  longer  allowed  to  continue,  and  the  f'lrmers  appreciate)!  clw 
manure  which  was  at  their  doors,  tlien  tliey  might  expect  to  wet  tlt« 
land  restored  again  lo  a  condition  of  pernianeiil  }>rosperily. 

Lord  Keay  expressed  the  ^rent  pleasure  with  wliich  he  had  lislemd 
to  Mr.  Sellar's  very  valiialile  paper.  Contributions  to  tha  knd 
question  by  men  having  the  practical  experience  and  koowledg*  of 
Mr.  Sellar,  and  his  impartiality  and  fairneas,  will  axtingouih  a  oon- 
Bidorable  amount  of  one-sided  argument.  He  was  pleased  to  ws  in 
Mr.  Seilar's  paper  no  eiqiectation  that  what  the  French  caJl^l  p€tili 
culture,  or  aiiiall  tenancies,  would  prove,  in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  ihc 
certain  solution  of  all  Hgricultni»t  problems.  He  w.\s  not  goii^  M 
■ay  a  word  against  cultivation  on  a  email  scale  in  those  put*  of  tlit 
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coontiy  where  it  cowid  be  encourageit ;  nnii  in  pnrts  of  England 
sxpcrim^nta  sliould  be  tried  by  landlords  not  niily  in  lettiog  land  m 
mudl  teniuicicB,  but  n!i«>  in  aelling  where  they  liiid  or  could  obtaiD  tbo 
power  of  doing  m  in  small  plots,  la  tlio  mnnufoctiiring  diHlrictsof  Eng- 
lood.in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  town3,in  runil  dixtriots,  where  market 
gardens  and  orchnrds  could  b«  laid  out,  he  should  not  be  opposed  to 
so-called  small  cultivation  ;  but  in  moEt  p&rts  of  Scotland,  where  they 
were  dependent  more  and  more  on  sheep-fuming,  he  did  not  see  bis 
way  to  agriculture  on  a  aniall  scale,  and  lie  wrus  glud  to  hnvc  Mr. 
Seliar  corroborating  his  opinion  on  tliat  subject.  There  wzis  lui- 
donbtedty  not  only  politicjil  economy  to  bo  looked  lit,  but  also 
sociology,  nod  lie  did  not  deny  the  great  importance  to  tlie  social 
condition  of  England  of  incrcjiaing  the  number  of  proprietors.  The 
inoru  interest  the  pfopic  felt  in  the  tenure  of  land  on  sound  con- 
ditions, the  more  ^lould  wo  guiird  iigainst  exporimiinUil  cr  rather 
dileltante  legialntion.  There  was  the  great  danger  that  if  the  Itind- 
owncrs  were  a  small  cla^,  that  class  would  be  legielateil  for  unwisely 
by  the  members  of  other  claflsos  who  formed  ao  overwhelming 
najdriiy.  and  who  were  ignonmt  of  the  special  intereets  involved,  and 
that  ignorance  hail  been  Homewhat  illustrated  in  the  debates  ou  the 
'Harcg  and  KabbitH  1  Bill.'  He  agreed  with  many  of  the  points 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Selkr  in  connection  with  that  bill,  as  not 
ofiering  sufficient  protection  to  agriculture  aa  such ;  the  fact,  for 
instaDce,  that  it  entirely  overlooked  the  possibility  that  a  landlord 
mi^ht  let  [he  shooting  on  a  large  estate  to  his  tenants,  aud  that  these 
mifiht  combine  to  aet  up  a  strict  pies^vation  of  game.  A  statement 
had  been  made  that  the  results  of  British  agriciUtui'o  were  not  so 
^Uisfactory  aa  the  results  on  the  Continent.  He  might  say  in  vindi- 
Btion  of  the  energy  and  knowledge  and  talent  of  our  farmers  that  that 
Statement  waa  not  coofii-med  by  stati.'rtics.  The  production  per  acre 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  undoubtedly  larger  thau  in  most,  if  not 
all,  other  countries.  What  we  required  chiefly  wa.t  more  capital  and 
mora  knowicdge  to  bring  our  ogrictdture  up  to  the  highest  pilch,  and 
he  agreed  witii  Mr.  Sellar  that  high  farming  was  probably  the  only 
Ihrming  which  would  pay  lor  some  years  to  come.  Tho  landlord,  the 
factor,  the  tenant,  and  the  farm  servant  were  the  people  who  hud  nt 
present  to  do  with  the  land.  The  l>est  combination  we  could  liave 
waa  a  factor  who  knew  as  mucli  of  agriculliiro  as  !□  many  vame  ho 
knew  of  law,  a  landlord  ami  tenants  not  untrained  for  the  business, 
becnmte  it  was  a  bta«uc»s  to  be  a  landlord  :is  well  as  to  be  a  tenant, 
and  tho  agricultuml  profession  required  training,  as  all  other  profeasioos. 
The  landlord  ought  to  linvc  capital,  and  if  he  had  none,  he  ought 
to  ba  thankful  to  get  a  tenaot  with  capital,  who  should  have  ev^ry 
poMiblo  enuourugement  to  put  it  into  the  land.  Aa  only  trained 
landlords  and  factors  eould  determine  whether  the  capital  was  invested 
judiciously  or  not,  knowledge  of  ngrictdture  was  the  best  protection 
which  could  be  given  to  tenants  and  landlords  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  Tliat  knowledge  would  also  prevent  landlords  from 
letting  their  ferms  to  incompelent  persons.  Where  the  notion  that 
agriculture  waa  a  profession  was  ignored,  both  landlord  and  tenant 
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must  become  the  victims  of  iheir  ignonince.  the  one  having  his  tnnj 
deteriorated,  the  other  loBtng  hia  money.    The  vrorst  sitaalioQ  «u  « 
Ikctar  ignontDt  of  apiculture,  a  landlord  in  the  Bame  ;>o«itiaD,  ib« 
laodlord  and  tenant  both  vrithout  capital,  or,  if  they  had  capicit, 
laying  it  out  injudiciously.    They  had  been  told  in  one  of  the  papen 
that  a  tenant  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  hia  rent  bm  far 
capital  invested  in  otlier  businesses;  but  he  woald  ask  whether  cua 
might  not  be  mentioned  in  which  rent  had  col  been  paid  hecauw  of 
money  having  been  invested  and  lo9t  cJsewherc  than  on  tlin  foini. 
There  were  two  sidea  to  this  picture,  ns  to  every  picture  drawn  ie 
exaggerated  colours.     What  we  had  to  aim  at  wna  to  fire  evalT 
passible  encouragement  that  capital  should  be  put  into  the  land ;  tn 
give  every  possible  security  by  law  ta  thofe  who  inTe<t«d  capittl 
judiciously  in  their  own  laud  or  that  of  others;  to  raiac  tha  a^- 
cultural  credit ;  to  annihilate  nil  difiicultles  in  the  traoBt'er  of  land. 
Land  should  come  into  the  market  in  more  varied  (jiuntities.  and 
people  sliould  ascertain  where  it  was  beneficinl  to  buy  or  hold  land  ia 
amall  ijuantitiea,  but,  above  all,  what  capital  was  needed  to  euooMd. 
How  we  could  go  furtlier  without  doing  more  harm  ttati  geod  hj 
very  doubtful  legislative  experiments,  which  had  not  succeeded  la 
countries  where  they  had  been  tried,  he  did  not  know.     His  im- 
pression was  chnt  with  agriculture,  as  with  till  other  things,  the  toon 
we  loft  to  perfect  freedom,  and  the  more  we  left  people  to  settle' 
matters  between  themselves,  educating  them  for  that  purpose,  lh« 
better  it  would  be,  and  he  would  certainly  fay  that  of  Scotland.  Ur. 
Sellar'a  Paper  bore  this  out ;  if  we  left  him  and  luen  litce  hiia  to  dol . 
with  the  hind  under  a  lease  safeguarding  both  their  interest  and  ihnl 
of  their  landlords,  on  the  one  hacd  the  proprietors  would  not  Iw*  thrir 
cents,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gioomy  prospects  of  agricotairB 
would  fade  away  before  the  higher  knowledge   and  grcntisr  capital 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    And  though  he  did  not  fer  > 
moment  say  that  the  imports  from  America  were  not  an  importaol 
faetor,  he  lirmly  believed  in  our  agricultuml  future  if  we  only  did  not 
in  any  way  cru^h  or  hamper  any  energies  which  were  latent  both  ia 
landowners,  capitalists,  and  tenants.    It  was  an  estraordinory  dolusioa 
that  these  two  eias.ses  should  fancy  themselves  opposed  to  one  anodut 
just  ai  »  time  when  there  was  most  need  for  concerted  action;  ifais 
antagonism  would  simply  be  disastrous  to  nil  parties,  and  thn  [[UcrtioB 
must  be  solved  by  more  careful  considemtion  of  ilic  requirement*  o( 
agriculture.    A  shrewd  Scotch  landlord  itnd  n  shrewd  Scotch  temM 
are  quite  ns  able  as  a  Liverpool  or  Birmingham  raerchanl  to  umuure 
their  own  coneernB.  and  are  all  llie  belter  for  being  left  alone, 

Mr.  C.  G.  GiiEY  (Westminster)  said  that  there  w;ih  a  m-ntunce  in 
Mr.  Sellar'a  Paper  whii^h  had  attack  him.  It  was  to  tliia  etfuct — thai 
one  of  the  benefits  of  wise  legislation  was  the  verdict  of  public  opinioo. 
which  sooner  or  later  came  to  recognine  the  justice  involved  in  any 
legislative  change,  lie  believed  that  that  applied  to  the  Agriciiitumi 
Holdings  Act,  whicli  bad  been  Jenoimced  by  all  people  as  a  sham .  Ha 
was  not  going  to  propound  his  opinion  tliat  some  such  legislation  sboold 
not  be  made  compulsory,  but  iie  believed  it  would  be  [irovt-d  when  tiis 
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wportof  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  eame  out,  that  the  offL-ct  ot 
it  bad  been  such  thnt  oa  iiiac-tentlis  of  tiie  estates  of  England  tbent  had 
been  n  great  many  i^Iiangea.  He  had  long  advocated  Bimplicity  of  trsns- 
fer,  and  he  did  so  from  an  experience  of  many  yeurs  in  Ireland,  where 
he  satv  the  gieal  advuntogea  which  occurred  there.  The  siaiple  transfer 
of  land,  too,  woitld  be  moat  advantageous  in  the  intereata  of  tlie  law- 
yers, and  there  would  be  no  question  na  Ihr  as  the  public  were  cdd- 
cerned.  If  tlie  Inw  of  entail  did  not  exist,  land  now  unimproved  could 
be  ao  divided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pnrt  could  be  applied  to 
the  imprnvi'ment  of  the  reet.  There  would  then  be  a  greater  number 
of  proprietors,  and  a  much  higher  state  of  cultiviitioii, — farmers  then 
becoming  the  proprietors  of  the  land  they  farmed.  Although  he  knew 
■  good  denl  about  Scotland,  he  had  only  now  learned  that  leaseholds 
,iiiuBt  descend  to  the  eldest  son. 

I  Mr.  T.  K.  Buchanan  (Edinburgh)  said  he  had  Imd  occamon  to 
btudy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  political  aspects  of  agTicuUiire.  He  de- 
bred  to  call  attention  to  two  j>ointB  on  wliich  he  had  exjiecied  to  have 
receiTed  further  information,  and  which  he  hoped  would  have  been 
more  fully  diacusaed  by  the  meeting.  The  first  of  iheao  was  ua  to  the 
1  amount  of  foreign  campetition  to  which  this  country  was  now 
posed.  Mr.  Brodriok,  in  hiaestimate,  indicated  it  to  be  a  diflerenoe 
rent  o£  something  under  20  per  cent. ;  while  Mr.  WilliamBon  had 
luded  to  the  great  diversity  of  views  ua  to  the  price  at  which  a  quarter 
f  American  wheat  could  be  delivered  at  Liveqiool.  Seeing  tlie  great 
'yersity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  he  had  thought  it  was  one  which 
ould  have  culled  fiirih  a  considerable  amount  of  uaeful  discussion, 
frhey  had  been  informed  by  Slessrs.  Pell  and  Rend  that  wheat  could 
not  be  brought  over  from  America  and  sold  profitably  at  Liverpool 
under  -17*.  or  48s.  per  quarter ;  others  fixed  the  price  at  40s, ;  while 
others  again  estimated  the  coat  at  33s.,  and  even  lower.  There  was 
fcere  a  great  and  important  disparity,  and  so  long  as  such  an  clement 
of  uncertainly  existed,  it  necessarily  Ibllowed  that  great  uncertainty 
would  exist  as  to  the  deduction  to  be  made  tlierelrom.  Perhaps  the 
truth  was  that  American  competition  bad  developed  so  mpidly  tliat 
Ihey  bod  not  had  time  properly  to  eiitlmale  its  actual  value,  ao  as  to 
detei-mioe  reliably  what  miglit  be  regarded  as  the  average  cost  of 
American  wheat  in  England.  This  great  uncertainty  led  him  lo  men- 
tion the  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  attention,  viz.,  the 
various  slrtctiu'ea  made  in  Scotland  on  tlic  nineteen  years"  lease.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  waa  any  parlicular  magic  value  in  the  exact 
term  of  nineteen  year.t  He  believed  that  a  ^'Ood  deal  of  the  diasatisfac- 
tion  which  had  bitterly  prevailed  with  regard  to  that  form  of  lease  had 
been  due  to  the  increased  foreign  competition,  which  had  tlirowu  all 
the  ordinary  calculations  ont  of  gear,  and  shown  such  a  period  to  be  loo 
long  for  any  man  to  enter  into  an  agreement  and  be  quite  sure  that 
circumslnncea  would  remain  tho  same  during  the  continuance  of  that 
agreement.  He  expected  to  have  heard  Eome  titutement  aa  tu  the  best 
period  for  leases  in  future  throughout  Scotland,  whetlier  it  was  poa.^ib!e 
as  yet  to  determiuo  how  much  they  should  be  permanently  shortened, 
or  whether  in  this  period  of  tranaition  some  ehort  period  miglit  not  be 
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devised,  until  tliey  knew  with  some  measure  of  certainty  tvhat  whAb 
e\tE3nC  of  foreigi)  coiDpctiCion  tliey  hud  to  deal  with.  Within  the  lul 
few  (veeks  he  imd  Iic:ird  of  a  tomporary  :LiTiuigeiDent  being  arrived  it 
The  iiineteea  year^'  letise  of  a  farm  Imd  expiroil.  The  former  rem  na 
1 ,300/.  a  year,  aud  Cho  furmcr  was  iviliing  lo  rcuew,  but  at  k  conado- 
itble  reduction.  The  landlord  advorCiaed  the  farm,  but  there  naaoo^ 
one  olfar,  and  that  one  was  not  accepted.  Evcatuolly  an  agreemnt 
was  come  to  with  the  old  tenant,  at  a  reduction  from  i,3(JU/.  lo  SOW, 
while  the  lease  was  not  for  nineteen  years,  but  only  five  years.  At  ihia 
remarkable  atage  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  he  wus  of  0[nniaB  tfatf 
this  question  concerning  the  dumijon  of  leaaea  was  a  most  impcnmi 
one. 

Mr.  SIrlvin,  in  replying,  said  that  &Ir.  nicLostin,  if  lie  undenCml 
him  aright,  vtaa  licarcely  fair  in  ihe  criticianis  ho  had  made  on  aome  of 
hia  remarks,  and  had  appeared  to  treat  wliat  had  been  Boid  as  to  llic 
farmers'  losses  either  lij:htly.  la  referring  to  the  general  ejects  aiAr 
laud  laws,  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  proprietors  did  uol  like  to 
hear  mucli  about  these  losses  of  the  lust  two  or  three  yeari* ;  althoitsb, 
if  any  farmers  had  l>een  present,  they  would  have  fully  borne  out  hit 
etatemcnte.  Mr.  McLagan  might  have  viewed  the  question  in  niittir 
more  kimlly  w.iy,  for  it  was  a  &ct  that  the  tenantry  iu  Sootknd  hwl 
been  incurring  serious  losses.  Indeed  tlie  matter  was  so  serious  that,  bow- 
ever  unpleasant  it  was,  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty,  when  asked,  to  come 
there  and  state  clearly  the  opinion  he  h.id  with  regard  to  three  louct. 
He  w.ia  sorry  to  see  few  tenant-farmers  present,  and  so  he  had  no  back- 
ing in  that  way.  Mr.  Falconer  King  seemed  to  think  tlie  tenant- fanners 
as  a  rule  poohpooiied  science,  which  seemed  rather  unfair,  when  ihej 
remembered  that  il  was  a  tenaot-liirmer  who  originated  and  the  tenul- 
fanners  of  Scotland  who  had  supported  the  first  chemical  o^ociatioD 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cheniiata  had  not 
done  much  for  agriculture ;  they  had  only  acted  as  policemen  or  dele* 
tives  in  finding  out  fraud,  without  doing  much  in  the  way  of  giving 
ioEtruction,  or  of  increoaiog  the  farmer's  knowledge  of  his  buaines. 

The  Prksident  (Sir  Ughtred  Kay- Shuttle  worth,  Bart,),  in  cloMng 
the  discussion,  said  that  Mr.  Sellar  and  Mr.  Melvin  deserved  tJieir  thaiiki, 
as  their  Papers  were  of  great  value.  Aa  an  Engliah  politician  and  haA' 
lord  he  conlessed  that  he  bad  learned  much  from  the  debate,  and  be 
would  express  his  personal  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings bad  opened.  He  was  rather  struck  with  a  conclusion  at  whicb 
Mr.  Melvin  arrived  when  he  said  the  Legislature  had  served  out  saut 
justice  to  the  tenants  under  the  nineteen  years'  lease.  Now,  wiNt 
could  the  Legislature  do  7  The  real  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  gnaUr 
common  sense  and  enlightenment  amongst  the  landlords  as  to  their  tni 
interests,  and  in  experience  among  ttimiers  preventing  their  oompotiag, 
as  had  been  for  some  time  the  caiie,  in  order  to  get  poascdBion  of  a 
piece  of  land.  Some  system  of  tenant  right  should  no  doubl  bo  estab- 
lisbed,  which  would  secure  to  the  tei;ant  the  value  of  his  uoexhtiMlsd 
improvements.  Tiiey  should  not  Hiippose,  however,  tiai  thoy  couU 
not  help  themselves,  and  that  they  muac  run  to  the  Legislature  to  htlp 
to  remedy  matters  which  were  in  their  own  bimda.    It  liatt  beea  n- 
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nurked  tW  there  was  fir  loo  much  teadeocy  tii  rush  to  the  House  of 

CommoQS  wlien  tbe  remeciy  lay  nearer  iil  Load.    Willi  regai'il  lo  Mr. 
Sellar's  Paper,  Uc  ngreed  ss  to  tiie  imporl^ince  of  furmers  iiaving  a  fuir 
reprcsentjition  upon  County  Boards.    On  ihe  point  of  the  rating  o£ 
gnme,  Scotland  might  learn  something  from  EuglaniJ,  the  law  on  that 
qiieation  being  there  in  advance  of  Scotland.    The  expression  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Seilar  in  respect  to  the  rating  of  game  could  not  be 
applied  to  tho  English  law,  under  which  a  badlord  keeping  ganie  for 
hia  own  piu-poseB  was  rated  jtist  aa  much  aa  if  he  let  it.    Reference  had 
been  made  ia  the  course  of  the  discusiion  to  obsolete  restrictions  which 
dbUged  teoBtili  to  crop  in  purlicular  wny.s.    Tliese  were  veiy  abundant 
^Jb  English  iigreenieoti^,  nnd  resulted  very  much  fjom  the  fact  that  law- 
^Krers  prepared  them  by  simply  copyiug  them  from  the  old  leases. 
^Bxjierience  hud,  however,  taught  the  more  eulighiened  English  nud 
Hkotcli  landlords  thiit  sudi  rE'strictions,  except  during  the  last  foiU' 
years,  were  exceedingly  inexpedient,  and  he  hoped  the  publicity  given 
to  this  subject  might  induce  lawyers  to  Buhstituto  for  the  yeiwly  clause 
one  <=imply  imposing  a  restriction  ou  the  liiat  four  years.   He  expressed 

>tbe  ple:istire  with  which  he  had  heard  of  the  action  of  the  farmers  in 
l^berdeenshire,  and  the  volimtary  aasessment  they  had  put  iipou  thein- 
Klves,  and  ho  hoped  the  example  would  be  followed  in  othiir  couiilies. 
Kt.  Falconer  King  had  said  that  fnrniers,  ax  a  mie,  were  ignorant  of 
chemical  science,  bnt  farmers  need  uot  be  sensitive  about  siicli  a  re- 
mark, for  if  they  took  the  members  of  the  A«sociation,  or  any  otiier 
_  body  of  raeo,  the  same  might  be  said  about  them.    But  he  would  aak 
BUr  Falconer  King  whether  (tgriciJturnl  ehemista  themselves  had  got 
^fteyonii  the  mere  rudimejita  of  agricultural  chemistry  l    His  own 
Bjtrong  iraprefision  wns  that  the  science  was  in  a  very  rudimentary  con- 
^WtJoo,  and  that  what  was  needed  now  wna  that  men  of  great  authority, 
ud  of  thorough  scientilic  training,  should  give  themselves  up  not  io 
much  to  making  analyses  of  manures  for  liiruier.s,  as  to  entering  into 
the  acience  and  principles  of  agriculture,  and  investigating  tlie  reasons 
why  particular  soils  ret^uire  [larLicular  tnanurea,  and  what  are  the 
roan m'os  best  calculated  to  bring  out  the  good  qualities  of  various  kinds 
land,    lie  believed  that  fioniGthint,-  had  been  done  in  tliat  direction, 
t  it  was  easy  to  overrate  it. 
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T^if  Differences  of  Local  Government  in  Enrjland  and 
Seotiaud.    By  WiLLiAM  C.  Smith. 

HE  subject  on  which  I  have  lliouglit  it  migbt  be  usei'ul  to 
say  .1  few  words  U)  tbis  De|>a['tnient  reiers  to  tlie  dif- 
renc«a  of  local  governmeiit  in  England  jitid  iu  .Scotliiad.  It  is 
a  subject  so  Iwge  and  complicated,  !uid  tbe  time  you  can  give 
f  necessity  so  sUoct,  that  all  1  can  hope  to  do  ia  to  draw 
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a  general  outline.  The  detail  of  statistics  is  quite  impossible, 
but  I  have  nn  dciiibt  there  nre  many  present  who  from  e[>;ditl 
knowledge  will  he  :ible  to  fill  up  my  outline,  aiid  I  trust  my 
Paper,  if  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  will  at  least  be  the  occasioo 
of  a  valuable  debate. 

This  Congress  is  understood  to  conduct  its  deliberatiuns 
on  a  platform  far  above  the  struggles  of  political  life;  hull 
think  there  can  be  no  harm  in  alluding  to  the  fact  tlint  LucjI 
Government  is  at  present  an  intensely  practical  question,  li 
has  been  made  so  chiefly  by  the  elaborate  inquiry  and  able 
Report  which  are  associiited  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Goschctt. 
At  present,  no  doubt,  the  Parliamentary  movement  is  con6nc!l 
to  England,  and  in  England  to  the  estahlishmeut  of  countv 
boards.  But  county  boards  cannot  be  wisely  constituted  witli- 
out  the  most  careful  survey  of  all  existing  authorities  for  lowl 
admin istiatlou ;  and  since  the  principle  of  representation  in 
county  matters,  when  established  for  England,  will  certaiol^r 
be  extended  to  the  sister  euuntries,  it  seems  most  desirable  n« 
only  that  those  who  arc  going  to  legislate  for  England  shoulil 
know  how  things  are  managed  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  the  wliole  subject  should  be  widely  known 
and  freely  discussed  so  that  a  strong  and  wholesome  publie 
opinion  may  be  formed  upon  it. 

Before  I  pass,  however,  to  the  systematic  consideration  of 
ray  subject,  1  wish  to  correct  one  error  which  is  probably  more 
prevalent  among  the  generation  to  which  I  myself  belong  thu 
among  the  older  members  of  the  Congress.  The  proposal  to 
establish  county  boards  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  is,  I  think,  one  condition  of  sound  political  discussion  lo 
recognise  what  has  been  done  by  our  predecessors,  and  to 
render  honour  where  it  is  due.  There  was  nothing  ver^- 
striking  or  romantic  about  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  cause  of 
reform  in  county  administration  owes  a  great  deal  to  his 
sagacity  and  perseverance.  So  long  ago  as  1836  Mr.  Hume 
assisted  by  Sir  Eardlcy  Wilmot,  introduced  a  most  compre- 
hensive Bill,  which  on  the  narrative  that  the  assessments  in 
the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  uot  subject  to  llip 
control  of  those  who  contributed  them,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  council  ivlth  auditors  to  be  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  This,  which  is  the  first,  may  abo  be  said  to  be 
the  most  vigorous  Bill  upon  the  subject  which  Parliament  has 
seen,  because  it  not  only  accepted  wholly  the  princijile  of 
representation  of  taxatiim,  but  it  also  provided  for  the  divitioii 
of  counties  into  wards  and  the  union  of  parishes  into  mrdf. 
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anil  tlie  uniform  valuation  of  parishes.  The  council,  con- 
sisting of  from  eighteen  to  furty-eight  persons  elected  in 
varying  proportions  from  the  various  county  wards,  was  to  act 
<^iefly  through  an  executive  cnmmittee  of  five  appointed 
«very  year.  The  auditors,  three  to  five  in  number,  also 
received  their  mandnte  directly  from  the  ratepayerii.  Their 
audit  was  (Quarterly,  and  reported  to  the  Central  Government. 
The  council  was  to  appoint  frira  three  to  nine  valuators,  and 
from  their  valuation  both  parish  vestries  and  private  persons 
had  an  appeal  to  the  executive  committee.  With  the  help  of 
Mr,  Aghonby  and  Mr.  Alston,  Mr.  Hume  more  than  once 
Uiroduccd  this  Bill  with  slight  modilications ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1849  that,  despairing  probably  of  ultimate 
success,  he  brought  forward  ii  Bill  lor  the  establishment 
of  financial  county  boards,  to  consist  in  equal  proportions  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  of  members  elected  by  the  guardians 
of  thL'  poor.  The  cause  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Miloer  Gibson.  At  one  time  the  balance  inclined  in 
fiiTour  of  property,  at  another  in  favour  of  the  ratepaying 
elaes,  but  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  of  1849  may  be  Baid  to  have 
remained  as  the  model  of  most  of  its  successors.  The  first 
Gladstone  .Vdmioistratiou  would  probably  have  gone  farther 
if  they  had  been  able  to  press  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
Bills  of  Mr.  Sclaler  Booth  were  withdrawn,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  after  more  than  forty  years'  discussion,  the  principle 
of  representation  has  received  no  more  recognition  in  county 

Kveruraent  than  when  Mr.  Hume  first  lifted  up  his  voice.  It 
no  doubt  a  valuable  feature  of  our  political  system  that,  as 
I  Poet  Laureate  says, '  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down  from 
kedent  to  precedent.'  But  there  are  a  good  many  important 
matters  in  which  the  movement  might  be  slightly  accelerated 
^^without  any  danger  to  the  State, 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  out  of  plaoe  this  slight  tribute 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  felt  little  enthusiasm  himself,  and 
certainly  excited  none  in  others,  but  who  nevertheless  per- 
formed a  very  great  amount  of  hard  and  useful  work. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  bring  under  your  consideration  is 
the  position  of  the  pariah  in  England  and  Scotland.  What 
a  parish,  who  are  the  parochial  authorities,  and  what  ia 
he  business  they  transact?     It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
anner  in  which  modern  arr.angemenis  depend  upon  the  life 
the  past  that  the  paiiah  —the  primitive  area,  aa  I  may  call 
,  of  local  government — is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  simply 
'on  ecclesiaiitiGal  di^'iaion  of  the  land.     There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  form  districts  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
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ciTil  atlfflinistralinn.  Xii  il'iubt  there  are  grent  nilvsoUpes  in 
an  exwthip  district,  the  name  and  boandaries  and  hisltjry  of 
which  aro  pre?iininbly  known  in  the  iieiglibourliood.  But  the 
jarmt  iupeificial  ylnuee  at  thp  Platistics  nf  parishes  is  iTiongh 
to  ahfiw  that  many  of  them  must  be  quite  unsuiled  for  pui^ 
poBca  [if  liwiil  government,  and  indeed  this  is  in  some  extent 
admitted  by  the  legislatinii  which  has  been  found  necessary  in 
both  pountries  to  remove  the  most  glaring  inconveniencea. 
There  are  in  England  above  15,000  parishes,  :intl  of  these  a 
very  large  number  have  less  than  fitly  inhabitants  and  are  les* 
tlian  fifty  acres  in  extent.  Most  of  the  parishes  have  between 
300  and  1.000  inhabitnnts,  and  the  avei'agc  population  is  said 
to  be  1.500.  In  Scotland  there  are  less  thnn  900  parishes  in 
all,  of  which  :^K0  have  a  smaller  population  than  1,000,  and 
160  have  a  larger  population  than  4,000.  There  is  at.  least 
one  parish  with  less  tlian  150  inhabitants,  and  one  which  is 
only  eleven  a^^res  in  extent.  I  do  not  say  that  many  of  these 
parishes  are  not  very  suitable  areas  for  local  government,  hot 
they  cannot  all  he,  and  my  point  at  present  ja  tliat  ihey  haw 
been  formed  on  tv  principle  which  pays  little  ov  no  regard  to 
the  wants  and  necesBitics  of  civil  administration.  There  is 
DO  approximation  to  eqnality  cither  in  population  or  superficial 
extent,  or  even  to  a  proporiionate  equality  on  any  combined 
ratio  of  these  two  things.  I  do  not  say  that  absolute  eejualitr 
is  possible,  or  even  desirable,  but  that  the  inequalities  which 
exist  arc  inconsistent  with  any  sound  principle  of  subdivision. 
A  parish  with  250,000  inhabitants  is  much  too  large,  if  any 
considerable  numlicr  of  parishes  are  of  the  proper  size  ;  and, 
on  the  same  assumption,  a  parish  with  less  than  fifty  inhabi- 
tants is  much  too  small.  In  England  the  subject  of  parish 
boundaries  has,  from  its  connection  with  the  tithe  commutation 
movement,  and  for  other  reasons,  received  a  larger  share  of 
attention  than  in  ScMland.  And  yet  in  England  at  this 
moment  there  exists  no  power  (except  for  hmited  purposes 
under  the  Education  Act)  for  the  consolidation  of  parishe* 
which  are  admittedly  tJio  small  for  any  useful  separate  exist- 
ence, wliile  riie  division  of  large  parishes  by  provisional  order 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  18G7  requires  (he 
initiation  of  one-tenth  part  in  value  of  the  whole  owners  and 
ratepayers,  and  has  been  attempted  only  in  two  or  three  case*. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  power  under  what  it 
known  as  Graham's  Act  to  form  new  parishes  in  extcnsiNT  und 
populous  parishes.  It  generally  requires  the  consent  of  a 
Riajority  in  value  of  the  landowners  in  the  parish.  It  al«> 
requires  a  proceeding  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  so  Utile  is 
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c  convenience  of  civil  adminietrBtion  tbuuglit  of,  that  the 
onrt  is  directed  by  Act  o(  I'ariiaroeiit  to  see  that  the  change 
1  be  '  fill"  the  better  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  ]ieople.'  Under  the  Poor  Law 
Aincndment  Act  of  1845,  the  Board  of  Supervision  may  com- 
bine two  or  more  adjoining  pariehea  for  the  purposes  of  poor 
law  busin^SB,  bni.  ibis  power  has  been  exorcised  only  in  two  ot 
three  cases.  Siiiiilurly,  uuder  tlie  Education  Act  of  1872  the 
Education  Department  may  annex  small  and  thinly-popnlatcd 
pu'Ishes  to  the  adjoining  parishes,  but  thii4  power  also  has  been 
little  exercised. 

I  have  ^ivcn  a  general  description  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Knglish  and  Scotch  parishes,  without  attempting 
any  formal  definition  of  a  parish.     The  beat  practical,  though 
^Sot  perfectly  accurate,  definition  of  the  modei-n  parish  is  '  the 
^Hdace  in  which  a  tscparate  poor-rate  is  levied.'    In  about  one- 
^^■ad  of  the  l^.OOU  parisbcs  in  Englaud  this  place  is  not  the 
pV^Bcliurch  parish:  for,  especially  in  the  Northern  couotics,  a 
great  many  townships  and  villages,  and  other  subdivisions,  long 
^^ago  ac(]uired  the  right  of  being  separalciv  rated  for  the  poor. 
^Bn  no  case  in  England  is  the  modern  church  pariah,  erected 
^^TBijder  the  Church  Building  Acts,  recognised  for  any  civil  pur- 
pose whatever.    In  Scotland  the  tendency  has  been  the  other 
way.    In  almijst  every  case  the  poor-law  parish  is  identical 
with  the  old  ciuirch  parish:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  pur- 
poses of  education  the  area  selected  is  the  ijuiiail  sacra  parish* 
whore  it  exists ;  that  is  to  aay>  a  modern  subdivision  of  the  old 
church  parish  carried  out  under  Graham's  Act,  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  but  purely  I'or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  with- 
out civil  crt'ects  of  any  kind,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
adojitc'd  by  the  Education  Act.  A  not  her  very  important  practical 
modification  of  the  parish  must  be  noticed.    It  dificrs  slightly  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.     In  Scotland  the  pariah  is  one  of  the 
areas  for  the  administration  of  educanon  and  sanitary  matters. 
But  in  both  these  cases,  though  to  different  extents,  the  more 
considerable  towns  are  also  areas  of  administration.    Hence,  in 
Scotland  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  parishes  which  con- 
sist of  the  [)arochial  territory  lying  outside  the  town.    This  is 
also  the  case  in  England  as  regards  education;  but  there  public 
liealth  is  not  a  parocliial  matter,  tliough  the  considerable  towns 
arc  also  removed  from  the  union  which  is  the  area  of  rural  sani- 
tary admiuistratiou  in  England. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  except  where  new  parishes 
huve  recently  been  made  by  public  antliorily,  there  is  no 
authoritative  or  conclusive  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any 
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parifib.  or  course,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  these  itre  Tor  prsfi- 
tical  purposes  pretty  well  known.  The  collection  of  as^essoienta 
and  the  preparation  of  registration-lists  from  year  to  year,  pre- 
suppose a  fixed  situation  for  all  parcels  of  lan<J.  But  if  the 
question  of  boundary  is  raised,  and  it  has  often  been  raiaed.  it 
may  be  found  a  very  difficult  and  espensive  matter  to  get  it 
settled.  Not  only  is  there  no  public  record,  but  the  line  of 
division  has  never  at  any  time  been  fixed  by  public  authority. 
The  question  simply  is.  Do  certain  lauds  lie  in  the  parish  ?  and 
this  can  be  answered  only  by  the  history  of  the  lamis. 
the  inquiry  proceeds  backward,  it  may  become  quite  uncertain 
in  M'htcb  parish  the  lands  lie.  I  do  not  say  this  frequently 
occurs,  but  it  has  occurred,  and  in  some  cases  assessments  have 
been  levied  on  the  same  lands  by  two  Beta  of  parochial  authori- 
ties, Tlie  principle  which  permits  this  is  wronp;.  It  is  pro- 
bable— indeed,  certain— that  tlie  areas  of  pari^ihes  require 
readjustment.  In  1858  Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Director 
of  tlie  Ordnance  Survey,  in  bis  evidence  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, described  them  as  complicated  and  absurd.  But  before 
readjustment  is  possible  the  present  boundaries  must  be  defi- 
nitely known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
parochial  boundaries  in  all  matters  relating  to  valuation  and 
poor-law  administration.  In  most  cases  they  would  be  found 
very  accurate.  But  tlie  Ordnance  Survey  did  not  proceed  on 
any  judicial  inquiry.  The  surveyors  under  the  Act  of  1841 
received  considerable  powers  of  calling  upon  local  authorities 
to  assist  them  in  their  ^vork  ;  and  in  the  case  of  counties  they 
have  left  some  visible  marks  of  the  invisible  lines  on  which 
they  proceeded-  But  neither  private  proprietors  nor  the 
parishes  or  counties  had  any  right  to  discuss  or  prove  their 
boundaries  before  the  surveyors.  Their  maps  simply  record 
the  understanding  which  prevailed,  or  rather  the  arraugement 
acted  on  at  the  time  when  the  survey  was  made.  The  best 
reason  for  adopting  it  as  conclusive  is,  not  that  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  accurate,  but  that  for  a  number  of  years  it 
has  been  so  treated  by  nearly  all  the  public  officials  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter. 

I  must  next  call  your  attention  to  the  different  organisation 
of  the  parish  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  l<!^ngland  there  are 
two  kinds  of  paroclual  authority,  or  three  if  you  iuclude  the 
modern  School  Board.  In  those  parishes,  contaiuing  more 
than  800  inhabitants,  which  have  adopted  Uobhouse's  Act, 
the  authority  is  the  select  vestry,  a  body  consisting  of  lOt 
householders,  elected  by  ballot,  of  all  ratepayers,  to  serve  for 
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three  yearB.  The  election  is  annual,  and  the  number  of  vestry- 
men may  not  exceed  120,  the  normal  number  being  from 
twelve  to  Bfteen.  In  all  other  parishes  the  authority  is  the  com- 
mon vestry,  which  is  an  assembly  of  the  rated  inhabitants  of 
the  pariah, summoned  by  the  churchwardens,  and  presided  over 
by  the  rector.  There  is  a  plural  vote,  beginning  at  50/.  assesa- 
ment  valuation,  and  extending  to  six  votes.  The  rector  and 
churchwardens  are  also  members  of  thesolect  vestry.  In  each 
parish,  and  in  each  year,  the  justices  appoint  overseers,  with 
whom  the  churchwardens  ought  to  act  in  the  collection  of  the 
piirish  rate;  this  service  compulsory.  In  the  larger  parishes 
a  permanent  vestry  clerk,  with  a  salary,  is  sometimes  appointed. 
He  b  subject  to  removal  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
WTiat,  then,  do  these  vestries  and  their  officers  do?  Not  very 
much,  especially  since  the  abolition  of  church  rates.  In  Eng- 
land the  parish  has  sunk  into  little  more  than  u  rating  urea. 
The  collection  of  the  poor  rate  and  the  preparation  of  the  lists 
of  voters  are  the  two  great  items  of  business;  and  therefore  the 
deliberations  of  the  vestry  are  of  the  most  restricted  kind, 
although  in  theory  it  still  remains  a  little  parliament,  in  which 
all  the  grievances  of  the  parish  may  be  diricusaed.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  although  the  parish  rate  is  called 
the  poor  rate,  it  is  charged  with  and  represents  the  expenses  of 
many  other  local  authorities  besides  tlio  guardians  of  the  poor. 
All  these  authorities,  whatever  may  be  the  area  of  their  own 
administration,  employ  the  machinery  of  the  pariah  for  the 
collection  of  a  rate.  AVhile,  however,  the  English  parish  is 
primarily  a  rating  area,  there  are  several  matters  which  are  still 
to  some  extent  administered  there.  In  some  parishes  there  is 
an  organisation  (including  inspectors)  under  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act  1833.  In  a  much  larger  number,  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  country,  the  persons  rateable  for  tlie  repair  of  the 
highway  elect  a  parUh  surveyor;  and  in  the  larger  of  these 
parishes  the  vestry  elect  a  highway  board.  Lastly,  the  vestry 
or  select  vestry  in  many  cases  elect  a  burial  board.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  matter  of  parochial  administration  in 
modern  times  is  education.  Under  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
subsequent  Acta,  there  is  now  in  the  majority  of  parishes  io 
England  a  School  Boai-d  elected  triennially  by  ballot  of  rate- 
payers. It  ia  responsible  for  the  business  of  education;  but 
for  the  collection  of  the  necessary  funds  it  raak&s  application 
to  the  older  parish  authority.  The  main  point  to  be  kept 
ID  view  with  regard  to  the  English  parish  is  that,  although 
it  has  a  poor  rate  which  is  levied  tor  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  poor-law  administration ; 
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nor  for  the  most  part  with  ■^iiuitary  admimstration,  Ut  tli«  «• 
peiise  ol'  wliich  iu  riirol  districts  it  merely  cfmtributfti 
share. 

In  Scotland,  also,  we  Ka\  e  three  parochial  nuthonties.  la 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  School  Board,  the  constitution 
and  election  of  wliich  are  much  the  same  as  in  EngluiiL 
As  already  explained,  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  iiaro- 
chiai    School  Board   is    in    Iwth  countries  liniite*!  by  the 
separate  organisation  of  tho    municipal   V>or6iigli.     As  in 
Kiigland,  too,  the  School  Board  are  seldom  under  the  ne- 
cesBity  of  making  au  asaessmeni  for  themfeelvcs.    Th«'y  inti- 
mate what  money  is  wanted  to  the  parochial  Board.  This 
most  important  nnd  singularly  constituted  authority  is  charg«d 
with  the  adniiiiisti-ation  of  the  Poor  Law.  and  in  rural  placet 
with  the  husinesa  of  public  health,  and  burial,  and  registration. 
The  parochial  Boanl  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  tho  Piw 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1845,  and  it  has  Binoe  received  a  con 
siderable  increaae  of  ifs  functions.    It  succeeded  the  htriti 
and  kirk-session  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  aud  it  is  no 
the  great  niting  and  ndmiiii>^triitivo  body  of  the  parish.  Its 
constitution  viii  ies  in  tJie  eleven  town  p:irishep'  pivpcr  and  in 
the  rural  piirl-^he-,  miiny  of  which  »re  rcjilly  ui  linn  in  rlisrar- 
ter.    In  the  first,  there  arc  ropresontativeo  of  the  magi»trat«  A 
and  kirk-^osjion,  but  the  majority  of  the  Board  are  electedfl 
annually  by  the  rat«piiyer*.    In  tho  second,  (here  ix  al*o»  t 
representation  of  tho  kirk-sessiou  and  of  the  magwtrate"  rf 
any  royal  borough  in  the  parish,  and  ceveral  member^  *n 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Board. 
But  in  most  cases  the  great  majority  of  the  Boai-d  cotBist* 
the  whole  owners  of  l.-tnd~  and  houses  in  the  pariah  of  t 
annual  value  of  20A.  or  their  mandiitories.    There  is  no  balli 
in  the  elections,  and  the  vote  is  plural,  Parting  at  2<M.  value 
and  going  up  to  fix  votes.    The  constitution  of  these  naio- 
chial  Boards  is  not  defen^iible  on  principle.    It  may  have 
been  a  prudent  thing  in  1846,  when  the  exi.stiiig  kirk-seesioas 
knew  a  good  desil  about  the  previous  working  of  tJie  Pi 
Law,  to  provide  for  their  giving  some  nsii*tiince  to  their 
ccMiors.    But,  now-anlays,  iilthough  the  kirk-session  mem 
are  probably  very  good  men,  the  thing  is  anomalous  and  al*>uiA 
So  also  with  the  special  representation  of  the  muiiicipulit*. 
This  arose  from  the  cm-umstance  that  at  one  t  ime  thcBe  parvha 
contained  a  distinctly  urban  and  a  dietinctly  rural  tli*lrirt: 
and,  in  fact,  ill  many  places  the  magistrates  asserted  n  ri-hi 
to  a  separate  lulministr.ition  of  the  l>oor.    To  a  large  cxitai 
that  state  of  matters  has  ceased  to  exiet,  or,  if  it  stUl  cxtMs, 
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jtrcseat  constitutloo  of  tho  Botird  morely  serves  to  conceal 
the  fiK^t  that  the  nrea  of  admlDtstmtkm  Is  an  iiicoDvenipnt 
one.  But  n  much  more  serious  blot  upon  the  system  estab- 
JinheJ  by  the  Act  of  1845  is  the  indiscriminate  admission  to 
the  rural  parochial  Board  (althougli,  I  repeat,  many  of  these 
}>arishe5  are  really  urban)  of  all  proprietors  above  the  sniall 
laoniiRl  value  of  2(1/.  It  may  be  the  fact  that  few  of  these 
'propnetor=  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  so.  otherwise  tho  Poor  Law  administration  of  the 
icoimtry  could  not  be  carried  on.  It  Is  right  that  permanent 
'as  welt  as  temporary  intcreata  in  property  should  be  repre- 
[sente*!  on  the  Board,  althougb  the  n;re:it  hulk  of  its  finance 
conMstB  of  annual  expenditure  for  current  needs.  It  is  by  no 
jneanf)  dear  that  a  simple  rate-paying  franchise  would  not  suffi- 
ciently pratect  proprietors  i  ven  where  they  are  mnch  less 
numerous  than  occupiers.  But  in  any  view,  and  if  any  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  principle  at  all,  some  limit  niu^l  be  placed  upon 
ihe  number  of  proprietors  admitted  to  the  Board,  because  at 
present  it  swamps  all  other  elementti.  The  system  is  »!uffi- 
ciently  condemned  by  the  fact  that  In  one  piirish,  where  the 
muximurn  of  elected  members  Is  thirty,  there  are  2,00n  pro- 
prietors entitled  to  take  their  seats  and  deliberate  on  Poor  Law 
administration.  It  has  been  sugirested  that  every  parish  in 
which  there  is  a  police  bur^h,  town  nr  village,  having 
Adopted  one  of  the  general  I*^olioe  Acts  ahould  be  considered 
ma  a  town  pariah.  This  would  make  tho  Board  wholly  elective 
in  all  stieh  parishes  with  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  ft  preponderat- 
ing ^ote  Ui  occnpiere.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
cnndenmation  of  a  had  principle  should  be  confined  to  any  par- 
!ticiilar  class  of  pari.-^hes.  Such  is  the  Scotch  parochial  Uoard, 
Except  that  it  presides  over  a  parish,  it  does  not  greatly 
resemble  either  the  select  or  the  common  vestry.  Except  that 
it  administers  poor  relief,  it  has  liltle  in  common  with  tho 
English  board  of  guardians.  Its  functions  t-liow  how  mnch, 
as  ill  other  mattei-s,  the  arrangement-;  for  local  govern>nent 
hnvc  been  eltectcd  by  the  status  qm.  It  surceeds  to  the  old 
jurisdiction  of  heritors  and  Virk-scsi-ion  in  every  piirish  witiioul 
iMj  exception  in  favour  of  towns.  When  the  more  modoru 
matters  of  public  health,  regi titration,  and  burial  have  to  be 
provided  for,  the  existing  parochial  Board  is  selected  na  the 
authority  in  all  rural  places,  but  the  incrca»ing  importance  of 
towns  converts  ihem  into  independent  authorities.  As  already 
.menUoned,  tho  parochial  Board  collect*  an  assessment  not  only 
for  its  own  purposes,  hut  for  the  School  Board.  It  makes 
an  independent  valuation  for  these  assessments,  or  rather  it 
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oonverts  the  gross  rental  of  tlie  valuation  roll  into 
rental. 

The  third  authority  in  the  Scotch  pariah  is  ihe  one  wilb 
very  ltmite<!  functions — the  meeting  of  heritors  or  landomierL 
At  one  time  they  had  the  responsibility  for  education  io  the 
parish,  and  in  a  few  parishes  where  parochial  Boards  have  nol 
yet  appeared  they  still,  along  with  the  kirk-aessioiit  coudua 
Poor  Law  business.  But  in  general  they  do  nothing  but 
assess  themselves  for  a  few  ecclesiastical  purposes,  such  as  th? 
repair  of  the  church  or  manse.  In  England  such  aasessmenti 
are  no  longer  made  since  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  and  ui 
Scotland  the  assessments  arc  for  the  most  part  voluntary. 

I  hiive  now  compared  the  Ent^Iish  and  the  Scotch  parieli. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  municipal  boroughs 
<if  the  two  countriea,  because  in  the  broad  view  I  am  now  com- 
pelled to  take  their  position  is  very  much  the  same.  The 
purposes  of  municipal  organisation  are,  of  course,  identical, 
and  the  great  Municipal  Reform  Acts  of  1S33  proceeded  in 
both  countries  on  very  similar  lines.  Since  then,  too,  in  Eng* 
land  as  well  as  Scotland  the  borough  councils  have  become 
the  local  authorities  fur  public  health  and  other  purposes.  In 
both  countries  the  management  of  roads  may  alio  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  borough;  in  England  as  the  Urban  .Sanitary 
Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  \8'iii,  and  in  Scot* 
land  as  one  of  the  local  authorities  under  the  Roads  anil 
Bridges  Act,  1879.  In  England  the  council  is  reaponsible  ftir 
education  in  those  boroughs  which  hivve  no  School  Board,  a 
case  which  cannot  arise  in  Scotland,  where  all  muni«i^ 
burghs  are  areas  for  education,  but  where  the  election  ol  > 
School  Board  is  in  every  case  compulaorv.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  {wint  out  the  close  analogy  which  exists  bctwcea 
(he  Scotch  police  burgh,  that  is,  a  populous  place  irhich  h« 
obtained  a  Local  Police  Act,  or  has  adopted  one  or  other 
of  the  General  Police  Acts  of  1833,  1850,  and  1862,  and 
which  therefore  elects  a  Police  Commission  or  Police  Tntatces, 
and  the  Englisii  Local  Government  District,  which  is  coa- 
fltituted  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  presiJp 
over  by  an  elective  Local  Board,  and  also  to  tlie  Engh 
Improvement  Act  District,  which  is  constituted  for  simil. 
purposes  under  Locid  Acta  and  presided  over  by  comml 
sionera  or  trustees.  The  analogy  cannot  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete, because  the  area  of  the  police  burgh  does  not  extend 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  the  Scotch  Police 
Acts  include  certain  purposes  which  are  more  generally  called 
municipal  than  sanitary.    But  the  main  objects  of  organtsatioa 
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become  the  same  in  this  way.  The  modern  Local  Board  ia  a 
creature  of  the  English  Public  Health  Act,  187o;  while  the 
Scotch  PoUcp  CoramiBsioQ  is  the  authority  for  executing  the 
Scotch  Public  Health  Act  of  1867.  The  English  Public 
Health  Act  provides  for  such  matters  as  lighting,  streets  and 
roads,  regulntion  of"  traffic,  town  improvements,  and  other 
Btrictly  urban  purposes  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Scotch 
Public  Health  Act,  but  in  the  case  of  the  police  burgh» 
these  purposes  are  supplied  by  the  General  Police  Acts.  Ia 
England  the  Local  Board,  where  there  is  no  School  Boardf 
co-operates  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  their  School 
Attendance  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  Education  Act, 
and  many  Local  Boards  are  also  Bunal  Boards. 

I  ought  now  to  pass  to  a  comparison  of  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  county,  but  before  I  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
briefly  at  an  area  and  a  local  authority  wliich  are  quite 
unknown  in  Scotland:  I  mean  the  Union  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  older  English  L^nions,  under  what  is  known 
£13  Gilbert's  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1782,  were  simply  volun- 
tary coreibinations  of  parishes  for  purposes  of  indoor  relief,  not 
unlike,  though  more  closely  united  than,  the  forty  poorhouse 
combinations  which  exist  under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1S45.  But  the  modern  Unions  were  formed  by  a  Royal  Coro- 
mlssion  acting  with  compulsory  power  under  the  English  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  They  are  completely  consol>- 
dated,  i.e.,  not  merely  as  regards  the  admiuistration  of  relief, 
but  also  as  regards  Poor  Law  settlement  and  finance.  They 
vary  in  size,  from  GO  to  150  square  miles,  and  in  population 
from  12,000  to  20,000;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  principle  of  grouping  parishes  round  a  central  market 
town.  The  Hoard  of  Guardians  consists  of  all  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  resident  in  the  union,  and  of  so 
many  members  elected  ljy  the  owners  and  rate])ayers  in  each 
parish.  It  has  been  recommended  by  a  Select  Committee  thai 
the  English  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Scotch  Parochial 
Boards  should  be  elected,  not  aniitially,  but  every  three  years. 
The  business  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  poor  relief.  They  are  the  rural  sanitary  authorities 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  enjoy  all  the  powers  over  roads,  &c.,  which  are 
conferred  upon,  and  are  appropriate  to,  the  urban  sani- 
tary authorities;  but  they  supply  water,  provide  sewerage' 
and  drainage,  and  are  charged  with  the  inspection  and 
prevention  of  nuisances  under  other  Acts.  They  enforce 
vaccination,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  registration  oC 


birtbe,  &c.  In  thoso  rural  places  which  have  no  School  Board 
the  guardians  appoiiit  a  Scliool  AttenOancc  Committee,  uij 
tht-y  also  superintend  the  preparation  of  ihe  valuatiun  listcoii 
which  the  oversecrii  of  the  parish  collect  the  poor  rate.  In  Scot- 
laud  thia  vahiation  Ih  a  county  matter,  subject  to  a  svsLeni  of  d<- 
ductiona  in  the  Poor  Law  parishes;  and  in  Eogland  tlivcountj 
authority  is  not  conclusively  bound  by  the  vuliiiktion  which  tu 
guardi:in3  make.  The  Boiu^l  of  Guardians  do  not  tUredly 
impose  a  rate  upon  the  Union.  When  they  have  cstiiDalcd 
their  espendiliiro.  they  ftpply  for  the  neccBsary  nmoiint  to  the 
overseers  of  the  tliflereni  parishes,  who  recover  it  under  tlw 
name  of  iioor  rate.  On  the  other  baud  the  County  Authority 
apphes  to  the  Jioard  ni'  Guardians  for  payment  of  the  couiitd 
rate,  and  tlie  guiirdians  ^eco^er  what  they  advance  Iroin  tht 
various  parishes  in  the  proportion  stated  by  the  County  Auth». 
rity.  For  two  prsictical  reasons  tlie  Union  is  of  great  iut«rM 
at  the  present  moment.  The  constitution  of  tlie  hoanl  i>  not 
unlike  what  has  been  sketched  in  many  Parliamentary  Btllt 
for  tlie  new  County  13uard.  It  conai.Hts  of  justices  and  eloctcd 
members.  Again,  according  to  these  Bills,  the  gnanliaiu  tre 
themaelves  to  elect  representative*  on  the  County  BconL 
Finally,  it  has  for  some  time  been  a  disputed  question  in 
Scotland  whether  the  area  of  Poor  Law  aibninistration 
not  with  advantage  be  e.\tendeil  to  the  county  or  to  a  diftncl, 
like  the  Union,  larger  than  the  parish. 

There  is  in  England  one  other  area  of  adiniuiiitralian,io 
mediate  between  the  parish  and  the  county,  which,  as  it 
not  e.iist  in  Scotland,  I  ought  lo  notice  hero.  Thia  is  th« 
Hijrhway  District,  which  on  the  application  of  five  justices  omj 
be  formed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  vii-tuc  of  powers  given  by 
the  District  Highwajs  Act  of  1862  and  1S64  and  uiote  reo^ 
Acts.  The  highway  board  consists  partly  of  tlie  reeident 
justices  and  jiartly  of  way  wardens  elected  by  the  difi'eruit 
parishes  which  are  included  In  the  district,  and  wliich  con- 
tribute to  the  common  fund.  There  are  400  such  boards  in 
England,  The  liuglish  turn|>ike  trusts  are  in  course  of  bebg 
abolished,  with  the  result  in  the  meantime  of  thromng  rery 
heavy  burdens  on  particular  ])arishes.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1876,  confirming  previous  reports, 
that  while  the  compulsoiy  formation  of  liighway  districts  wu 
desirable,  a  still  larger  area  of  management  was  reqiured. 
[/n/i'H,  Koads  and  Bridges.] 

As  regards  the  county  the  only  leading  purposes  of  torsi 
government  which  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  Knglaod  anii 
Scotland  are :  ( 1 )  the  supply  of  the  county  police,  and  (2)  tfac 
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Bup[K>rt  and  superintendence  of  tiie  asylmna  for  pauper  lunittif^s. 
By  a  statiiti!  of"  llie  year  1877,  which  many  people  regret,  Ihe 
i^il  responsibility  for  the  inntntenance  and  management  of 
prisons  hns  been  taken  away  from  the  counties  and  transferred 
to  the  central  government.  Certain  visiting  powers  remain 
with  committees  of  the  previously  existing  local  authorities, 
bat  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  will  be  efficiently  exercised 
if  the  visitors  have  no  power  to  set  right  what  they  think  is 
wrong.  The  aduiiuistration  of  county  jiolice  is  in  England  in 
the  hands  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commiasioners  of  Supply.  These  two  bodies  consist  exclusively 
of  proprietor*  having  in  possession  or  expectancy  land  of  a  cer- 
tain miniioura  rental  which  is  much  the  same  in  both  couutTioa. 
The  jnslieea  are.  however,  selected  from  their  class  by  lioyol 
Commission, while  all  quaUfied  ])eraons  are  entitled  to  act  as  com- 
rDiesioners  of  supply.  In  both  countries  pohce  administration 
is  to  some  extent  controlled  by  the  Central  Government,  who 
contribute  one  half  the  expense  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
men ;  and  in  both,  counties  are  often  divided  into  police  districts, 
according  to  the  watching  retjuircments  ol'  the  various  localities. 
Money  is  raised  by  a  special  pohce  assessment  over  the  whole 
county.  As  regards  pauper  lunacy,  tiie  arrangements  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  kingdoms.  In  Scotland  the  local  authority  con- 
sists of  a  district  board,  composed  partly  of  commissi  on  ere  of 
supply,  and  partly  of  the  representatives  of  Koyal  and  ParliOi- 
mentary  burghs,  but  the  expenses  incun-ed  are  not  levied  from 
the  whole  county. but  are  apportioned  between  thcburghsand  the 
landward  jiarts  of  counties,  and  ai'c  separately  collected  in  these 
places.  The  thirty-three  counties  of  Scotland  have  been  grouped 
into  twenty-two  distncts.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
good  many  boroii<rhs,  among  those  having  separate  quarter 
sessions,  arc  independent  lunacy  areas;  and  in  them  and  in 
Ihe  counties  the  local  authority  is  a  '  committee  of  visitors '  ap- 
pointed from  their  own  number  by  thejustioe?  of  the  peace. 
Several  quarter  sessions  boroughB  have,  however,  been  annexed 
to  counties  for  this  purpose,  and  in  such  cases  they  obtain  a 
representation  on  the  county  committee,  and  contribute  to  the 
county  expentliture,  just  as  the  .Scotch  burghs  do. 

The  administration  of  roads  and  bridges  has  not  yet  been 
consolidated  in  England.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  goes  on 
partly  in  parishes,  partly  in  highway  districts,  and  piu-tiy  by 
means  of  turnpike  trusts,  which  are  now  disappearint;.  The 
Justices  of  the  Peace  have  important  powerti  tn  connection 
with  the  formation  of  highway  roads  and  the  control  of  High- 
way Boards,  hut  this  most  im]>ortaut  and  expcOGive  part  of 
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local  government  cannot  as  yet  be  eaid  to  be  identified  whh 
llie  county.  The  nioRt  recent  movement  is  that  under  the 
lligliwajs  and  Locomolives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  wiiieh 
aims  at  the  identificatiun  of  highway  districTit  witli  rural 
sanitary  areas  [i.e.  unions]  and  the  merging  of  higbwav 
management  in  the  usual  sanitarv  authority.  The  coiintv 
authoritv,  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  pay  one  half  the 
cost  of  main  roads,  i.e.  those  which  have  been  disturnpikcd 
within  the  last  ton  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  different.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Uoads  Commissioners  of  18i9 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  carried  out  by  the  Roadi)  aai 
Bridges  Act  of  1878,  and  in  a  few  years  road  maQagemeM 
will  be  consolidated  In  every  county  in  Scotland.  The  ne» 
authority  is  the  county  road  trustees,  They  consist  of  lie 
commissioners  of  supply  ;  one  representative  of  every  corpora- 
tion assessed  on  a  miiiimum  rental  of  800/.;  two  representa- 
tives of  every  police  bnrgh  whose  pojiulation  does  not  exced 
5,000 ;  and  from  tivo  to  four  representatives  according  Ui 
population  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish  every  tlirtc 
years.  These  trustees  then  elect  a  county  road  board,  of  not 
more  than  thirty  members,  not  loss  than  one-third  nor  more 
than  one-half  consisting  of  the  trustees  originally  elected.  The 
road  assessment  varies  in  incidence  according  to  its  puiiiose. 
occupiers  taking  a  share  of  the  burden  of  maintenance,  while 
owners  alone  pay  for  construction  and  the  payment  of  debt. 
The  assessment  is  imposed  on  the  whole  county,  and  will  prt>> 
bably  in  most  cases  be  collected  by  the  commissionere  of  supply. 
It  will,  of  course,  he  nndci-stood  that  ibe  large  towns,  the 
Koyal  and  Parliamentary  burghs  and  police  burghs  with  a 
population  above  5.0U0,  are  excluded  from  the  area  of  thu 
county,  the  management  of  their  roads  being  entrusted  to  their 
own  town  councils  or  police  commissioners.  Burghs  hanng  * 
less  population  than  10,000  may,  however,  transfer  their  rosil* 
to  tlie  trustees,  and  themselves  become  part  of  the  county  for 
this  purpose. 

Time  does  not  permit  nie  to  trace  any  further  the  gvttt 
administrative  dilferences  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Englich 
county.    The  Scotch  commissioners  of  supply  appear  as  tlie 
local  authority  under  a  great  many  modem  statutes;  for  cm 
ample,  the  Sale  of  Food  and  l^riijjs  Acts  of  1875  and  187SJ 
They  appoint  a  committee  to  carry  through  the  busineflE  t4 
county  valuation.    They  are  strongly  represented  on  the 
somewhat  oddly  constituted  local  authority  under  the  Coat*- 
giouB  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  1878;  and  for  the  expeoM 
incurred  under  these  Acts,  and  in  connection  with  the  r^iMn- 
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tion  of  voters,  the  inaiiil  en  since  uf  court-houses,  anii  the  supply 
of  weights  ami  meiisures,  they  assess  the  county-  The  (■hiirler 
of  their  assessing  power  in  nioilern  times  Is  the  County  General 
Assessment  Act,  IftfiS.  The  general  assesatncnt  under  that 
Btatiite  ia  mainly  applied  to  general  county  expenditure,  such 
tts  the  salaries  of  ciiuuty  officers,  and  to  certain  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

In  England,  no  doubt,  the  ju^^tices  of  the  peace  discharge 
many  of  the  administrative  duties  belonging  in  Scotland  to  the 
commissioners  of  supply.  Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned. 
But  the  justices  are  not  a  corporation,  and  they  Imve  no 
organic  assessing  power.  The  general  county  rate  includes  a 
W^e  number  of  miscellaneous  items  of  expenditure  ;  such  aa 
registration,  valuation,  shire  hall,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  the  immense  mass  of  judicial  and  ministerial  work 
which  is  performed  by  the  justices  in  both  kingdoms. 

It  was  my  intention  to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  several  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  the  actual  working  of  local 
government,  in  which  very  remarkable  .and  most  undesirable 
differences  ext^t  between  the  sister  countries.  Chief  amons 
these  were:  (!)  the  prin^iiples  on  which  the  valuation  of  laud 
for  taxation  is  conducted;  (2)  the  rules  for  the  incidence  of 
taxation;  (3^  the  amount  of  control  over  locid  authorities  ex- 
ercised by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England,  and  by 
its  only  equivalent  in  Scotland,  the  Board  of  Supervision  ; 
and  (4)  the  publication  and  audit  of  local  accounts.  But  my 
time  has  been  completely  exhausted  by  the  mere  attempt  to  de- 
scribe— I  hope  with  no  unnecessary  detail — the  several  areasand 
RUthorities  which  at  present  exist,  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  business  they  transact.  I  will  merely  give  an  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  the  fourth  matter  to  which  I  have  referred. 
A  great  political  discussion  was  recently  going  on,  and  will 
shortly  be  renewed,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
representative  boards  in  counties.  The  claims  of  Scotland 
have  not  as  yet  received  much  consideration.  I  think  only 
once  have  they  been  bruught  under  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
in  a  well-known  debate  which  took  place  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  in  the  year  1870.  When  a  radical  change  incounty 
administration  is  proposed,  the  first  question  which  naturally 
occurs  is  tliis,  what  business  do  the  counties  transact,  and  what 
money  do  they  spend  ?  That  question  will  meet  willi  no 
Batisfactory  answer  in  Scotland,  because,  although  the  counties 
we  bound  to  publish  ahatraots  of  their  accounts  m  local  papers, 
they  are  not  bound  to  return  their  accounts  to  Government, 
and  there  h  no  central  ooatroUiiut:  aulhocitv  to  collect  fttalktiiw. 
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With  one  or  two  excejitions  there  is  io  Scotlutnl  nii  provisiiw 
for  returns  of  kicxil  taxinion.  The  infortmilidn  which  I'arlia- 
metit  has  at  the  jiresent  moment  about  the  cont  of  county 
admiriistratiuu  in  Suirlaiid  (njiarl  from  pnHce  arid  rmuUi  ii 
coniatned  m  a  reluru  from  twenty-one  counties,  obtained  Lj 
Mr.  Walluce  in  1843—44,  luiil  iii  Jinothcr  defective  return  uU 
taincd  by  Mr.  Cainiihell  in  1871*.  Tliese  two  returns  6Ut;^esi  t 
very  ra[n'il  increase  in  the  gross  amouutof  asseiismcnts.  hut  iltv* 
do  not  reat'h  the  iiresent  "Jny,  and  they  do  not  aliord  m^temh 
for  any  ut^cful  analysis.  It  is  obvious  that  hefore  any  proJ«cu 
of  rel'onn  can  he  projierly  considered,  full  and  reliable  statistic) 
must  bo  obtained  by  a  competent  and  uidepoDdenl  authorilj. 
This  indeed  is  very  niueh  the  position  of  the  whole  subject  ul 
local  government.  The  liu'ts  have  been  carefully  inve^tigau^ 
by  a  few  able  and  eameat  members  of  the  House  of  Conutinm. 
and  ihe  volume  recently  publinhed  by  the  Cobden  Club  iuu»i 
have  done  eomething  t<i  infortn  the  public  mind.  Hut,  iu 
general,  people  are  not  sufficionUy  fuuiilinr  with  the  leuglh  unil 
breadth  of  the  subject  to  have  deliiiite  opiniims  upon  it.  It  it 
a  little  reiuarhable,  and  not  much  to  our  credit,  that  the  iin 
systematic  book  puhli^heil  on  the  local  institutions  of  En^hm.] 
is  that  by  Gneist,  which  is  translated  into  Fretich,  but  iii>(  inii 
English ;  and  the  only  published  work  which  profcssv«  tu 
compare  the  local  administrations  of  Kti^land,  St'otlamJ,  sud 
Ireland,  is  a  report  by  two  Belgian  civil  servants,  l''iscx>  ajid 
Van  der  Straeten,  wbieli  they  made  in  the  year  185!),  for  llifl 
purpose  of  assisting  M.  Frcre  Orbjui,  llieu  Chuncellor  of  thr 
Belgian  Exchequer,  iu  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  very  enlight- 
ened legislation  fur  the  removal  of  parochial  custom  duties  in 
that  country.  I  have  not  ventured  iu  this  PaiJcr  to  touch  any 
of  ihe  great  questions  in  dispute,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  iot- 
portant  that  the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  generally  known. 


ly/iat  should  be  the  Cmtrne  of  Lffjuihtwii  with  regaril  to 

Gm:rrnmenti  By  BENJAMIN  Fussett  Lock,  BarrL'Wr- 
at- Law. 

rilllE  present  condition  of  local  government  has  been  de- 
1.    scribed  as  a  ehaoa  of  areas,  [lOrt'ers,  authorities,  rates,  and 
elective  quabficatious. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  have  prepared  a  map  of  a  ivp" 
rural  county,  choosing  Dorset,  showing  the  boundaries  of  t 
county,  the  unions,  the  highway  districts,  the  petty  se^^ional 
divisions,  the  coroners'  districts  (an  illustrating  the  dlvisiou  into 
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htindrcdfi  and  liberties),  the  electoral  dUtricU,  the  parielies,  the 
boroughs,  and  Iwal  boardt!. 

The  particular  prublem  proposed  Tor  disciisaion  is  this: — la 
it  possible  to  select  a  unit  tit'  urea  and  to  jrive  the  gov t-rii merit 
of  tiisit  unit  such  powers  and  ^llch  a  constitiitiim  as  will — 

(1)  attract  n>en  of  the  hijchest  character  ami  capacity  to 
take  part  in  it ; 

(2)  clothe  them  with  sufficient  authorily  for  all  iiutttrrs  of 
Local  Government:  (u)  theoretically,  by  Act  of  I'arliiuucnt ; 
(A)  pracliinilly,  by  the  aiippurt  of  public  upiiiiou  ;  and 

(3)  iin>vide  sufficient  -ruarautees  for  economy  and  checks 
against  ncf^lect  or  iibuac  of  power  ? 

Such  an  area  mui^t  be  importaut  enough  to  ensure  the 
Irealmeut  of  the  problems  uf  frovernnieut  in  a  scientific  spirit ; 
and  at  the  sxinie  time  uiana^cable  eiH)ugh  to  ensure  the  prao- 
ticJtl  and  businci^slike  supervision  of  details. 

The^e  problems  and  details  can  only  be  considered  with 
rof'Tcnce  to  the  particular  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Local  Government. 

The  present  |wwf  rs  iind  subject-matter  of  Local  Govern- 
ment (distributed  ammig  many  diverse  authorities )  loay  roughly 
be  classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  l'i>or  Law  ;  iiidudin;;  asylums  and  infinnaries. 

2.  Public  Health ;  including  the  supply  of  water  and  light, 
and  buriaU. 

3.  Highways;  including  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and 
perhafis  railways. 

4.  Kleuietitary  education. 

3.  Liceui-iiig  of  publie-houaes.  See. 

6.  Itegistrutioii :  (u)of  births,  death*,  and  marriages  ;  (6) 
of  voters ;  (r)  of  juries  ;  (i/)  of  land  (In  some  places.) 

7.  Valuation  of  pro|>ertj'  for  rating. 
6.  Rating  and  collection  of  rates. 

9.  Police. 

Each  of  these  matters  presents  its  own  prtibleio  of  govern- 
ment, which  in  some  cases  haa  been  solved  by  experience; 
in  others  not  yet. 

These  problems  may  lie  roughly  stated  thus: — 
1.  Poor  Law. — Fmhlrm  ;  To  secure  the  minimum  distrl- 
bnton  of  Wi^allh;  to  relieve  inevitable  distress,  aud  avoid 
pauperising  or  imposture.  Suluttuti:  The  reslriclion  of  out- 
door relief,  with  careful  supervision,  assisted  by  well  organi*ud 
co-operation  of  charitalde  societies;  and  encaura'jeuient  of  in- 
door iclicf,  by  tbriiwing  over  a  wider  area  the  cost  of  nork- 
houscti,  asylums,  iuiiriiiarles,  &c. 
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This  ^olutitm  hus  succeeded,  I  believe,  wlierever  it  Km 
tried;  and  it  haa  been  tried  in  th<?  most  difficult,  i.r.  the  M 
politan,  district.  And  ihhit  relief  seems  to  be  bsdly  admiDis- 
tered  iii  pro|)i>rtiou  as  the  aysttm  adopted  departs  from  lhal 
stAted,  bee<;inin^.  jierlmps,  worst  of  all  iti  Scutdi  parishes,  wben 
there  is  no  ]ioorii(iuse  combination. 

2.  Public  Hkalth. — Problrm :  To  secure  immnuitjr 
from  preventabU' disease  and  discomfort ;  lo  adapt  theoretical 
schemes  to  (<i)  the  physietil  geography,  and  (/•)  the  Hnanciiil 
capacity  of  the  district.  Salalion:  Not  yet  found.  A  Paper 
has  beeu  read  in  another  Department,  *  What  is  the  best  art* 
for  sanitary  purposes?  '  and  this  is  slill  ^ulijndice.  The 
lions  involved  vary  in6nitely,  from  Thames  Valley  draiuaf^c  to 
the  hphting  of  an  isolated  country  villape.  Hence  it  should 
either  be  a  maximum  area  capnble  of  subdivision,  or  a  n>ini- 
mum  area  capable  of  agf^regation.  The  latter  is  preferable; 
as  there  Is  no  way  of  fixing  the  former;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  every  scope  toexpcrieuee  and  experiment, 

3.  Highways. — Prolilrm  :  To  secure  facility  of  locomo* 
tion,  to  provide  proper  accommodation,  and  In  apporttnn  iho 
coat  of  making  and  re|iairing  roads  among  persons  really  btjoe- 
fited.  Solution :  This  has  been,  to  throw  the  cost  of  main 
highways  of  intercourse  on  a  larger  area  than  the  cross  Itxai 
highways. 

This  was  formerly  done  by  means  of  turnpike  trusts;  and 
now,  under  the  recent  Act,  by  throwing  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  main  roads  upon  the  county.  But  the  present  areas 
and  subdivisions,  and  the  actual  working,  are  certainly  not 
accepted  in  England  as  satisfactory;  though  the  principle 
seems  to  be  a  sound  one.  The  dissatisfaction  largely  arises 
from  the  needless  expense  entailed  by  the  triple  authority  U* 
the  county,  the  highway  hoard,  and  the  purish. 

4.  Education. — Froblcm  :  To  present  inefficiency,  dis* 
Older,  and  crime,  so  far  as  these  result  from  ignomuce,  with- 
out pauperising,  or  using  rates  for  improper  purposes.  8aU- 
tiiin  :  There  is  do  more  vexed  question ;  but  this  much  i»  now 
generally  accepted  for  the  present — that  elementary  educatiua, 
under  compulsory  powers,  is  t<i  be  provided  for  every  part  of 
the  county  by  the  local  authority,  whether  school  board  of 
tt>wn  council,  or  sdiool  attendance  committee. 

5.  LlCHNSiNG. — Prolilfm:    To  prevent  inefficiency,  di«- 
prder,  and  crime,  so  far  as  they  result  from  drunkenness, 
without  interfering  with  the  provislou  of  proper  accommo- 
dation for  travellers.    Sululion:  has  not  yet  been  discovered; 
Uruukeuuetiii  aboundsi  with  inefficiency,  disorder,  and  crime. 
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But  tlie  H(ti9?  of  Commons  hna  formally  resolved  that  a 
further  experiment  should  be  made,  by  giving  the  inhabitaiita 
of  a  difilrict,  probably  through  the  lucal  authority,  a  voice  ia 
the  decifiion  ;  which  is  important  fur  the  present  purpose. 

6.  Registhation. — Problem:  To  provide  for  purposes  of 
civil  goverimient,  whether  local  or  central,  a  complete  refrigter 
of  foots  and  events  neccsKary  for  those  purposes — birthsi 
deaths,  marriages,  voters,  juries,  laud,  &e.  Solution  .-  Rej^is- 
tration  by  a  small  district  makii^  returns  to  a  larger  and 
BUpervLsing  district,  or  direct  to  the  Central  Government. 

7.  Valcation. — Pnilihm:  To  provide  uniform  assessment 
of  nil  real  property  for  purposes  of  all  rates  and  taxes,  whether 
local  or  imperial,  Solulroii :  Valuation  by  local  authority, 
BUbjcet  to  supervision  by  courts  of  central  authority. 

Thia  solution  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  acce|ited.  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  valuation  of  large  companies  owning  works  of  greater 
extent  than  is  covered  by  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  authority, 
e.ff.  railways,  canals,  water  companies,  etc. 

8.  RATiXfi  AND  Collection, — Problem:  To  provide  for 
uniform  apjiortionment  of  rating  to  individuals  and  uniform 
collection  of  all  rates  and  taxes  upon  real  property.  Solution: 
Not  found;  involves  simpliti cation  and  unification  of  areas, 
authorities,  and  powers. 

9.  PoLiCK. — PrMem:  Preservation  of  order  and  detection 
of  crime,  fiiilurion:  A  wide  area  and  centralised  direction: 
with  security  against  '  fear,  favour,  or  affection,'  by  moving 
individuals  from  place  to  place.    A  small  police  force,  f.g.  of  n 

all  borough,  is  almost  uniformly  ba^l. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  these  problems,  and  the  solutions,  so 
r  as  they  have  gone,  the  immediate  practical  question  is,  to 
select  a  unit  of  government  capable  of  exerci-iing  all  these 
functions,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  determine  its  area  and 
constitution. 

It  may  be  well  to  glance  first  at  some  recent  attempts  at 
legislation. 

Mr.  Goschen'a  Bill  of  1872  was,  ia  the  main, _/iKnjic/fl/ only. 
It  provided  for  a  consolidated  rate,  for  universal  audit,  and  paid 
collectors,  all  of  which  are  valuable  in  abolishing  a  multitude 
accounts  and  furnishing  statistics. 
In  organisation  it  provided  only  a  parochial  board,  with 
nothing  definite  to  do,  except  that  the  chairman  was  to  be  civil 
head  of  the  parish  and  vote  in  the  election  of  the  county  finaiv- 
cial  board.  It  left,  without  attempting  a  remedy,  the  confusion 
of  powers, authorities, and  areas;  and  adflcd  another  authority. 
The  parish  was  taken  as  the  unit,  though  admittedly  a  bad  oae> 
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fill  the  fjroiind  that  it  ia  ensier  to  alter  the  boun^ariw  of  pa  ' 
than  of  unions;  a  ground  which  Beoma  to  be  not  only  in 
cient,  but  very  doubtfully  correct.  I  may  ilUiBtratc  this  witi 
an  instance  from  the  map.  Tlie  pariah  of  Milton  Abbas  hai 
two  outlying  portions  at  considerable  diBtancce  from  the  bulk 
of  ihe  parish.  The  Local  Govemiii«nt  Hoard  recently  inti- 
mated t<>  the  justices  their  intention  of  annexing  these  outlyin* 
[>i)rtion8  to  other  parishes  fur  the  sake  of  convenience.  An  ad- 
journed quiirtcr  fiessions  was  held  to  consider  the  matter,  which 
declared  that  the  change  woulil  upset  the  basis  of  valuation  fur 
the  county  rale  in  three  different  parishes  aud  three  diffiereiit 
unions;  and  that  the  Inconvenience  would  be  greater  than  the 
convenience.'  And  there  are  in  Dorset  alone  over  thirty  (m- 
risbes  with  detached  portions,  and  over  fifty  detached  portion*. 

Mr.  Sc  later- Boot  it's  Bills  for  the  iorrnation  of  a  county 
board  hardly  touch  t  he  main  question ;  for  they  were  only 
Cflncemed  with  elective  members  of  the  quarter  sessions,  with* 
out  any  development  of  that  or  any  other  local  organisation. 

It  remains  only  to  enter  a  protest  agaiast  a  recwrnmendo-j 
tion  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  that,  because  sanitary  mattenj 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  pressing  uRatters  of  local  govemmant 
i«  tlw  immediate  future,  the  area  best  adapted  for  saDitarr 
pTirpcisea  should  be  selected  fur  all.  Nothing  could  bo  mora 
shortsighted.  Sanitary  matters  are  most  pressing,  partly  be- 
cause least  underslooil ;  all  the  nostnims  of  ibe  present  gen^ 
ration  of  '  simiutionisls '  may  be  upset  by  the  next,  and  we 
shall  have  to  rearrange  everything.  Our  machinery  must  be 
elastic  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  things  now  unsettled ;  but  U 
baae  it  entirelv  upon  the  unknown  is  hardly  scientific. 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  some  of  the  stated  ubjecla  of 
local  government  a  larger  and  a  smaller  area  se«ni  to  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  e.y/..  Poor  Law,  highwavs,  lic^-nsing, 
registration;  and  the  two  are,  in  the  way  of  inspection  (W 
supervision,  practically  in  use  in  almost  all ;  and  are  probalily 
necessary  in  all,  in  order  to  provide,  as  was  set  out  at  firel, 
'  proper  guarantees  for  economy  and  checks  agninst  the  neglect 
or  abuse  of  power." 

It  ia  wise,  if  possible,  to  sever  no  historical  association  that 
is  vital :  tradition  is  the  soul  of  good  government.  Let  in 
consider,  then,  existing  areas  of  IixmiI  government;  counties, 
hundreds  (and  liberties),  boroughs,  petty  sessional  diviuotu, 
unions,  highway  districts,  iiarishes. 

Of  these  Ihe  county  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  to* 

'  Sinas  thKrsniiin^  ofthii  Piiprr  tliu  Locnl  CiaTeraiDfuI  Board  h«M  iatlmirf 
thou  jntDDLiua  to  umka  liiu  uIiAiigD  ualwilLwuddlug. 
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large  an  area  for  an  efficient  aJministr.it ion  of  oiitiinor  relief; 
for  most  iii'tttera  uf  public  lieiilth  {e  ij.,  8U[i[jl)-  of  water  and 
li<;1it,  niiisiint;es,  burials):  for  eiluciition  (in  its  details);  for 
regislratioD  ;  for  the  rating  of  individuiils,  and  the  collection  of 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  the 
management  of  asjiiims,  infirmaries,  workhouses,  for  main 
highwiiys  and  bridges,  and  tor  police,  and  for  some  purpoisea 
of  public  health — the  arterial  drainage  of  a  river  valley 
within  the  county. 

The  county,  or  some  large  division  of  it,  mny,  naturally 
enough,  be  selected  for  the  wider  nrea  of  local  government; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  gi'cat  historical  divisions  (such  as 
the  ridings  of  Yorkshire),  there  would  seem  to  be  no  object  in 
tukini;  any  division ;  the  historical  associations  would  be  lost, 
and  nothing  w.iuld  be  gained. 

The  smaller  area  has  next  to  be  considered.  Take  first 
the  parish.  It  is  often  assumed  that  this  must  remain  the 
fundamental  unit — f.g.,  by  Mr.  (roschen,'  Hon.  G.  C.  Brod- 
rick.'  &c,,  &C.  But  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  parish 
has  been  definitely  ruled  by  different  Acts  of  Parliament  lu  be 
too  small,  irregular,  and  inefficient  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  (either  outdoor  or  indoor),  of  public  health,  of 
highways,  of  registration,  of  valuation,  and  of  police  ;  and  even 
in  education  it  is  largely  superseded  by  school  boai-ds,  school 
attendance  committeci'  of  the  unions,  and  town  councils.  The 
actual  inakinir  of  Tiites  and  collection  of  rates  from  individuals 
19  its  almost  imly  remaining  tunctioii  in  rural  districts. 

Nor  is  the  hiatoiical  association  very  attractive.  The  im- 
portance of  the  p.irish,  ipiu.  parish,  dates  from  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth  in  Ifitll,  and  still  more  from  the  Settlement  Law  of 
Chnrles  II.  in  1ti6U  ;  and  even  now  to  be  '  on  the  parish  '  is 
■  term  of  opprobrium  eiiualled  only  by  being  '  in  the  union.' 
It  is  further  entangled  in  the  (]uestion  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation, which  introduces  further  difficulty. 

The  uninn  is  the  body  now  actually  in  jiosscssion  of  the 
largest  powers  of  local  government  outside  the  boroughs.  But 
it  IS  in  no  sense  a  BiifMlivision  of  the  county.  Out  of  ti47 
unions  it  will  he  necessary  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  250'  to 
make  them  corresjiond  with  the  boundaries  of  counties.  It  is 
often  inconvenient  and  straggling  in  sliape  and  arrangement. 

It  is,  moreover,  too  large,  or  needlessly  large,  for  almost  all 
the  purposes  for  which  a  county  is  t(x>  large— p.^i.,  outdoor 
relief  (in  very  few  unions  well  administered),  ordinary  pur- 


•  SmwIi  in  ib:2. 
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poai^s  f>r  public  liealtli  (for  which  it  ha.>?  alreaJj"  Urgely  failed), 
educatioD,  re^nsti^tion,  rating  oi'  inJividualft,  ftod  collcctvm  of 
rate^.  This  is  shown  \>y  the  fact  that  there  are  f«w  unioni  in 
which  there  is  not  more  than  one  relieving  officer,  acbool 
attendance  oflicer,  district  draina^  committee^  regristrar  of 
birtlis.  deaths,  &c. ;  or  else  where  the  work  is  not  inefficicBllr 
done.  Its  size  varies  from  60  to  loO  square  mil(»,  iti  popula- 
tion from  li!,HO(>  to  2U,(tO(l. 

It  is  not  large  enough  for  the  functions  allnlteil  to  tbe 
county ;  nor,  nwin^  to  it^  sirasgling  conforniHtion.  is  il  particu- 
larly well  suited  fur  the  management  of  the  smaller  iu^ikayt. 

The  historical  sentiment  connected  with  it  is  not  strvng; 
to  be  ■  in  the  union  '  is  worse  tlian  being  on  the  parish.  Tbi««h 
e^tahlislied  in  IS-fa,  no  cjmmon  life  grew  up  around  it,  until 
it  became  al^er  18(i6  the  assessment  aulhority,  the  •anitary 
authority,  the  education  authority.  Even  eo  it  is  difficult  tu 
rid  it  of  its  old  reputation.  The  same  or  a  stronger  comnwB 
life  would  rapidly  centre  round  any  other  more  conrenirnt  dii- 
trict  u|K>n  which  the  same  or  wiiler  powers  were  confcircl. 

The  operation  of  tlie  Publiu  Health  Acts  and  EducatiaaJ 
.\cts  has  broken  np  the  unity  of  the  union,  which  does  uot  acM 
within  certain  sanitary  district^,  nor  within  school  board  difilri«£k 
The  petty  sessional  division  and  the  highway  district  (  mhm 
it  exists)  sometimes  correspond,  except  that  the  former  only 
excludes  boroughs  with  separate  commissions  of  the  ["eace;  the 
latter  excludes  any  urlinn  sanitary  authority.'    Only  iHit 
of  14.000  rural  ]«irishes  in  England  and  Wales,  an;.  howcT«i 
included  in  highway  districts.    But  to  either  of  the»e  ntnn-l 
dered  as  a  final  unit  there  are  all  Ute  objections  urgeil  to  llie 
union  on  the  score  of  size,  except  that  thev  are  Iwtb  noui^r- 
minons  with  counties ;  and  more,  fur  they  arc  often  larf^er.  and 
thev  are  much  more  irresiular  in  size.    Altogether  there 
82U  jtctty  sessional  division.*  in  England  and  Wales,  to  &4T 
unions,    \either  the  |)ettv  sessional  division  nor  the  highwii 
district  has  any  historical  sentiment  or  association  to  rcom- 
mend  it,  nor  any  arguments  from  convenience. 

AYe  want,  in  fact,  an  area  latter  than  tlie  parish,  Bmoller 
than  the  union,  to  discharge  all  functions  for  which  the  oouat* 
U  too  large;  it  must  he  concentrated,  containing,  n«  far  w 
possible,  common  interests  and  capable  men.  with  sufficieui 
population  to  form  a  strong  public  opiDion. 

There  are  only  two  existing  subdivisioiks  reooMiung  f« 
consideration  :  the  oldest — that  hundreds  and  liberties;  tbc 
newest — that  of  electoral  divisions. 

■  In  DonM,  oitb  triflii^  aiceptiaai,  tix;  oomvpcod. 
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It  wnuld  I)e  pleasant  to  revive  tlie  aneaslral  jiirisdiotion  of 
the  bundmi,  l)ul  in  lU  present  condition  it  would  be  hopeless; 
for  the  hundreds  and  liberties  are  often  split  up  into  fragments 
scattered  all  over  the  county.  It  would  only  be  possible  with 
a  complete  rearrangi'inent  of  boimiiaries  and  reurganisatitin, 
juch  na  was  practised  with  the  county  conrts. 
m  Even  if  this  were  done  such  a  rearrangement  must  inevi- 
tably produce  a  district  of  much  the  same  size  and  position  as 
the  electoral  divisions  under  the  Ballot  Art,  whieh  are  also 
divisions  fur  the  hnlding  of  Kegistniiion  Cimrts,  and  were 
to  bave  been  Bpeciiilly  planned  since  1872  for  tbe  purpose  of 
convenience  of  access  and  facility  of  locomotion,  all  being 
grouped  round  a  towu  or  large  village. 

Putting  ivside  for  tbe  moment  sentiment  and  association, 
we  may  consider  ibis  area  from  a  prai'tieal  business  point  of 
view,  and  test  ha  working  in  this  typical  rural  county:  for  it 
is  for  rural  districts,  that  organisation  is  needed. 

The  Act  required  that  there  should  as  far  as  practicable 
be  o  po/liiiq-p/acr  wil/it'n  fouf  ViUes  of  the  renidi'iK'e  of  eiic/i 
eUctor.  The  size  of  the  area  may  therefore  be  taken  roughly 
and  on  an  average  as  a  eii-cle  with  a  i-adius  of  four  miles,  or 
fifty  square  miles.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  Dorset  rather 
smiillor,  with  an  average  of  thirty  to  forty  square  niilen, 
arranged  so  aa  to  lie  a  collection  of  parishes  grouped  round  a 
town  or  large  village.  The  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
justices  themselves,  and  therefore  may  he  presumed  to  be 
ell  studied  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  convenience. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  small  anomalies  in  the  actual  dis- 
tribution, which  could  easily  he  eorrected.  Some  arose  from 
obvious  causes,  e.r/.  the  existence  of  grouped  boroughs  taking 
ID  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  county. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  divisions  are  generally  about 
half  the  sizi- of  a  union.  In  Dorset  there  are  about  twelve 
and  a  half  unions  (the  boundaries  of  six  cross  the  border)  and 
twenty-six  polling  districts.  One  of  these  should  be  omitted 
— tbe  Isle  of  Portland,  which  forms  in  itself  a  complete  urban 
nitary  authority. 
M'hicbever  rough  t^at  be  taken — (a)  circle  with  four  miles 
mdius,  or  (A)  half  an  existing  union — we  may  now  consider  it 
for  each  purpose  for  which  tbe  smaller  authority  is  reijuired. 
1.  Poor  Law. — (aj  It  is,  a  fn'ori,  a  district  over  which 
e  man  may  conveniently  travel  for  purposes  of  relief,  in- 
(luiry,  &c,  (A)  It  is,  in  faci.  about  the  size  of  one  relieving 
officer's  district  at  present,  (c)  It  is  a  convenient  area  for  a 
co-operating  charitable  organisation,    (d)  It  b  a  wide  enough 


area  to  eTunlif^e  gross  ineqiialilies  resulling  from  (Iwelliiiga  of 
]icioi' being  in  one  [tarish  ratlier  than  anotht^r,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  union  chargeiibility,  &c.,  &c 

2.  Public  Health, — («)  It  ia  a  manageahle  area  fur 
inspection  of  nuisances  :  it  should  now  be  alw>ut  t  he  size  of  one 
insjK'Clor's  cli.-itrict;  (/')  it  h  as  Inrgt-  an  area  as  if  [)oS('ible  for 
the  minimum  area  of  water-supply,  and  owing  to  its  sire  and 
arrangement  it  seldom  stretches  into  two  river  valley*  ;  (r)  it 
is  HO  compact  thai  for  water-supply  and  drainage  one  part 
must  largely  depend  on  another;  ('/)  in  view  of  recent  legis- 
lation, it  would  bp  a  good  area  lor  management  of  hurying- 
gnninds :  the  parochial  system  will  probably  ceafc. 

3.  HiGiiWAYft. — (h)  For  all  higliwny?,  bridge*,  Ac.  not 
main,  it  would  be  a  much  fairer  district  than  the  union, 
probably  than  the  present  highway  district,  being  8i»eciaUy 
arranged  for  concentration  upon  a  particular  spot ;  and  (A)  it 
will  lead  tfi  an  extension  of  the  numlier  of  mniii  roads,  for  any 
f  honinglif'are  between  the  centres  of  two  districts  should  be  « 
main  road. 

4.  Edi;cati(in.— As  for  Poor  Law  and  health,  so  for 
school  attendance,  (a)  it  would  be  a  manHgeubie  area  for  one 
officer,  and  (A)  more  easiiv  supervised  by  the  governing  body 
ihiin  the  union ;  (r)  it  would  need  no  special  oixlers  for  parishei 
10  unite  for  sehool  board:^  or  school  management :  hence  would 
result  economy  of  money  and  power. 

5.  Licensing.— (n)  The  area  would  be  as  convenieut  u 
the  present,  the  petty  sessional  division:  (A)  the  wants  of  the 
district  are  more  likely  to  be  h on loge neons  ;  (c)  there  would 
be  less  ebanee  of  injustice,  if  the  number  of  houses  were  very 
limited  in  one  district. 

6.  RBGifiTRATioN. — (a)  Birth*  and  Deatht:  it  i»  about 
the  size  of  the  district  of  one  registrar;  {b)  Marriogrs :  (1) 
it  would  enable  a  registrar  to  attend  and  register  religious 
marriages;  (2)  it  would  provide  a  civil  officer  to  preside  at 
civil  marriages;  (c)  IW^^r*;  it  would  provide  a  better  and 
more  re^'ponsible  body  than  the  overseer  to  make  the  liste,  with 
a  great  saving  of  inefficient  work;  ((/)  Juries:  the  liat  might 
be  the  same  as  that  of  voters,  exemptions  being  stated  ; 
Land:  if  a  smaller  area  than  the  county  is  necer^sary,  thtt 
would  be  convenient;  but  probably  the  registration  of  titles  to 
land  would  be  undertaken,  as  in  Siootlaiid,  by  the  county. 

(7 )  Valuation. — This  area  would  be  as  useful  as  the  union 
subject  to  the  same  checks;  or  the  duty  of  valuation  tlirouglf 
out  the  county  might  be  taken  by  the  county  authority.  If 
tonded  over  to  the  proposed  area,  the  process  of  change,  olwayi 
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cnn'iilercd  gvpnt  (ns  in  tlie  Milton  Aljbns  case  qnoled  above) 
\n  really  no  more  than  a  scriea  of  addition  and  siibtructioii  siiniB. 
The  existing  valuation  would,  of  course,  be  adopted. 

(8)  Rating  and  Coi-leotion. — In  the  proposed  area 
all  rates  (including  precopta)  might  be  collected  by  one  collec- 
tor, or  at  any  rate  from  one  collectorV  office,  which  would  be 
that  of  the  authority  itself.  It  would  lend  itself  to  all  the 
adrantage^  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill — consolidated  rale,  paid  col- 
lector, univoraal  audit — without  the  drawback  of  tlie  inefficient 
and  unmeaning  pni-ochial  board. 

In  all  these  rc-ripccta  this  area  appears  to  br?  not  too  large 
for  all  functiouM  for  which  a  parish  is  suitable — (It  is,  indeed, 
not  larger  than  some  parishes') — nor  tixi  small  for  nil  ihosi-  fur 
which  a  union  is  suitable — {it  is,  indeed,  hardly  sniiillcr  than 
flome  unions), — and  it  is  well  suited  for  those  for  wliich  the 
pariiih  is  too  small  but  the  union  too  large. 

Further,  it  lias  an  advantage  which  no  union,  highwav  dis- 
trict, petty  sessional  division,  or  county,  can  have,  viz.,  con- 
centration, a  valtmble  aid  in  giving  effect  to  public  opinion.  It 
may.  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that,  without  prcju(Jice 
to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  authority  given  to  the  grivern- 
ing  body,  the  area  should  be  po  aiTauged  that  they  should  act 
eniirely  within  the  view  and  cognisance  of  the  inhabitanta 
whom  they  govern.  Any  part  of  the  district  in  which  a  diffi- 
culty or  a  grievance  may  arise  ought  not  to  be  so  far  distant 
from  any  other  part  but  that  any  intelligent  inhabitant  may 
visit  it  on  foot  without  inconvenience,  and  form  his  own  opinion 
upon  it.  Some  of  the  areas  will,  of  course,  be  thinly  popu- 
lated, but  ]>opulation  can  be  balanced  by  the  number  of  the 
governing  body  (as  is  always  now  the  case);  size  cannot  be  so 
balanced,  and  there  are  many  purpnses  for  which  si/.e  is  a 
serious  consideration.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  better  to  have 
a  district  of  moderate  size  in  active  organisation  than  to  have 
a  very  small  unit  (as  is  the  case  with  hundreds  of  parishea) 
nominally  alive  but  really  dead. 

If  we  were  beginning  with  a  blank  map  some  such  area 
would  probably  be  selected.  Can  it  yet  he  adopted,  when 
we  have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  2,001)  years  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  that  will 
\w  raised. 

Objfrti'in  1.— It  is  a  brand-new  district,  only  eight  years 
old,  with  no  common  life  or  common  interests,  except  so  far 
as  thev  are  derived  from  party  politics,  from  which  it  would 
be  best  to  keep  local  administration  entirely  free. 

Anticer, — Entirely  sympathising  with  the  spirit  of  tbs 
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objection,  I  answer :  (1)  The  spirit  of  the  past  is  wrapped  m 
closely  Ltliout  oa  to  allow  of  any  district  being  brand-DcK. 
This  district  is  (u)  an  agfrregation  of  parishes  and  (/■)  groupvd 
round  a  town  or  large  village  which  in  almost  every  case  will 
prove  to  have  been  the  central  toic/islu'p  of  some  kuHdrfd, 
which  is  still  an  existing  though  vanishing  organism.  (2) 
Common  interest*  spring  from  co-o[]eration  ia  a  common  life. 
The  union  is  a  l>ody  less  than  fifty  years  old ;  as  a  bi)d» 
considered  worthy  of  any  respect,  it  is  less  than  fonrtwn 
years  old,  yet  already  people  bijgin  to  cry  out  that  it  ia  tao 
strongly  planted  to  be  superseded,  (3)  Party  poll  tic*  inspire 
vigonr  and  keenness  into  public  life,  even  if  they  warp  'tis 
judgment.  Whatever  area  is  seleeted,  party  politic?'  will  miirr 
or  less  enter  ;  the  less  the  better,  but  it  is  not  worth  whiti^  li* 
destroy  local  life  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  nf 
fever. 

Objection  2. — A  more  practical  objection  will  be:  'The 
Bcheine  diminishes  the  size  and  must  increase  rather  ihun 
diminish  the  number  of  locul  authorities,  and  so  incrtaM 
expense  imd  machinery,' 

Answer  1. — If  the  number  of  parochial  autliorities  be  taken 
into  account,  the  number  of  authoriiiea  is  very  largely  dimi- 
nished;  it  is  hardly  increased,  if  they  are  left  out  of  account. 
For  instance,  in  Dorset  there  are  twelve  board.s  of  guardians 
nine  highway  boards,  and  twelve  town  councils  or  luc»l 
boards— total,  thii*ty-three  authorities,  besides  more  than  300 
parochial  authorities,  and  several  school  boai-ds,  burial  boanls 
&c.  In  future  twenty-five  new  districts,  and  ten  urban  sani- 
tary authorities — total,  thirty-five  nutborities,  without  any 
parochial  authorities,  school  hoards,  burial  boards,  &c. 

Ansmer  2, — Nor  ia  there  any  reason  to  anticipate  ill 
increase  of  expense:  e.g.,  taking  the  same  instance — if  iIh 
salaries  of  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  thirtv-three  existiii 
authorities  be  added  together,  and  increased  by  the  sum 
those  of  paid  parochial  authorities  (such  as  assistant  overseen 
and  of  school  and  burial  boards,  and  also  by  a  percentage 
the  salaries  of  magistrates'  clerks  and  officers  for  the  proporl' 
of  licensing  and  other  administrative  duties,  transferred  to  I 
new  authority,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  f 
the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  thtrty-five  proposed  new  au 
ritiea, 

But  I  have  no  sufficient  data  for  an  accurate  cslim 
either  for  England  generally,  or  for  this  or  any  particular  I<v 
lity;  if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  obtained.    In  many  ways  ihi- 
should  be  economy.    In  many  districts  one  official  might 
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rcIieviDg  officer,  school  atteudance  officer,  registrar  of  births 
and  deatba,  collector  of  ratps,  and  perhaps  iospector  of 
uuisanceF  and  surveyor  of  highways.  No  very  techDical  know- 
ledge is  required  for  any  of  these  officef. 

AiiMwer  3. — For  the  sake  of  ^imiilifientioii  and  onifii-alinn 
of  powers,  and  the  streniftheninff  of  loeal  government  obtained 
and  the  increaseil  powers  given,  some  increase  of  expense,  if 
necessary,  TCoiild  be  more  than  warranted.  In  order  to  attain 
this  enil  completely,  the  urban  auihority  or  the  rural  niithorily 
uiiist  be  paramount  and  self-sufticient  within  ils  own  district  in 
all  matters  of  local  government  whatever,  which  are  not  taken 
by  the  hijiher  authority.  For  this  purpose  urban  authoriiiea 
would  have,  in  addition  to  their  present  powers  and  dutieu. 
Poor  Law  {out-relief ),  education,  registration,  valuation,  and 
rating  and  collection  for  nil  rates.  They  should  all  be  en- 
couraiicd  to  become  mnnlcipal  citi-poralinns. 

The  county  authority  would  then  take,  as  already  stated. 
Poor  Law  (for  asylums,  infirmaries,  and  workhouses),  high- 
ways (main  roads,  bridges,  &C.,  to  be  considerably  extended) ; 
police,  entirely :  inland  navigation,  and  public  health  (larger 
schemes  of  drainage  and  supply). 

The  urban  or  rural  authority  would  take  Poor  Law  (deci- 
sion, and  cost  of  supervision  and  of  out-door  relief);  public 
health  (all  ordinary  matters);  highways  (all  except  main 
roads,  Stc);  education,  licensing,  registration  of  all  sorts, 
valuation,  rating  and  collection  of  rates. 

Such  being  the  powers  and  area  proposed,  its  constitution 
must  next  be  considered. 

But  first,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  let  us,  if  possible  with- 
out pedjntry,  give  names  to  the  urban  and  rural  districts 
which  shall  be  concise,  and  indicate  their  historical  associa- 
tions. There  need  be  no  difficulty  with  the  urban  disti  icts  :  if 
all  are  brought  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  they 
will  be  borovghii.  For  rural  districts  hundrrd  nitpht  do;  hut 
the  meaning  of  this  name  is  gone,  and  there  might  be  con- 
fusion with  the  actual  Inindred,  the  liabilities  of  which  still 
exist.  Hut  the  Nonoan  successor  to  the  Saxon  hvndrfd  was  a 
baronjf,  and  this  is  a  name  common  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  country  still  of  living  importance. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  then,  urban  districts  with 
the  profKJsed  powers  are  boroughs;  rurul  districts  are  Imroines. 
They  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  county  l-s  the  aggregate 
of  the  two.  The  borough  has  a  constitution  which  it  is  not 
occcsaary,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  useful,  to  modify.  But 
tlie  barony,  so  fai',  has  uoae,  and  there  is  a  wide  choice  of 


methnds  of  election  : — (I)  The  vestry,  iu  whiuli  all  ratepaym 
atli?nil  fur  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  to  whom  iiU  tlie 
dutieH  are  delegiited.  (2)  The  town  council,  in  wbicli  houK- 
hdld  aiiffrape  over  the  whole  town  elects  the  gt-veruijig  body, 
who  a|i])ortiou  llie  duties  among  couiiiiitteca.  (3)  The  Umn 
council,  iu  wliicli  '  wards  '  are  the  elector.il  area.  (4)  Schodl- 
bu»rd^,  same  us  (2),  with  cumuliitive  voting.  (5)  .Suhixit- 
boards,  suine  us  (3),  with  cumulative  votiug,  (6)  L/Dionsaud 
highway  boards — i.e.,  ratepayiug  franchise,  plural  lote. 
eliiclioii  of  menihera  liy  parishes,  with  rj-  iifficiu  mcmlien, 
justices  within  the  district,  the  former  supposed  to  represent 
occupiers,  the  latter  owners  of  land  ;  the  difference  being  iliai. 
when  a  [larish  has  more  than  one  representative,  iu  the  elccliun 
of  guardians  the  method  of  election  is  what  the  French  cill 
srrutiri  df  Uste,  in  the  election  of  waywardens  it  ia  tcruun 
iCiirrotiilisifiiieiil.  (7)  Quarter  sessions  or  jjctty  sessions,  which 
all  justices  may  attend.  (S)  Scotch  commir^sioucrs  of  supply, 
which  include  all  owners  up  to  a  certain  value,  ehlest  sous  of 
owners  of  higher  valne,  and  the  factors  (agents)  of  owners  (if 
absent)  ut'  ii  still  iiigher  value.  {^)  The  new  Scotch  road 
trustees,  and  possilily  many  others. 

It  is  not  pruHfaljle  here  to  discuss  the  merits  and  dementt 
of  all  these  modes  of  electiuii ;.  but  a  few  cardin.il  principle 
ahoukt  be  borne  iu  mind.  We  are  probably  not  ripe  for 
what  I  may  call  the  re;illy  scientific  and  practical  method  of 
selection,  viz..  to  ascertain  the  competent  man,  to  put  him  in 
office,  to  leave  liim  there  while  his  powers  are  vigorous,  and 
then  to  let  him  choose  liie  Httest  man  he  knows  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  is  what  is  done  in  any  large  business  ;  what  will 
probably  be  uttimntely  done  in  administrative  govcrnmenl. 
which  is  mainly  business.  To  some  extent  it  is  now  doii&  It 
largely  accounts  for  the  successful  management  of  the  ndmi- 
nistrative  functions  of  quarter  sessions,  where  the  )>owcr  is 
practically  in  committees  whose  chairman  at  any  rale  \a  in- 
directly so  nominated.  So  far  as  it  is  practised  it  is,  and  fur 
some  time  must  be,  submitted  to  an  elective  test.  There  v 
not  without  ibis  a  sufficiently  developed  respect  for  puldic 
opinion  or  belief  in  the  morality  of  government  to  check  the 
temjitatioa  to  corruption  or  favouritism. 

Moreover,  the  one  thing  needfid  in  most  provinces  of  Io«l 
government  is  to  give,  not  theoretical  power,  on  paper,  but 
active  practical  power  through  the  support  of  public  upiniuo. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  ia  not  pr.'vcticable  io 
England  at  the  present  time,  except  with  an  elective  nutfagnt;, 
elected  on  a  wide  sutt'ragc. 
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Two  nttiPi-  principles  aliould  be  borne  in  mini] :  — 

1.  The  dirteruntiiition  of  spiritual  iiiid  tempiral  fuoctiotia. 
'or  tlie  sake  botb  of  goveniiiieiit  iinil  of  reliijiou,  iiiiiiislcra  of 

reli<rion  iilioiild  not  be  encoiirnfied  nor,  I  think,  aildwed  tti 
iiudertake  public  functioas  of  government.    On  the  one  baixl 
tlie  suspicion  of  iierdonal  nmbition,  or  of  com|nil3arv  powi'.r,  ii5 
tatal  to  i<piritiml  iuflueuee  ;  on  ibc  other  hiiiid,  there  \s  nothing 
detrimental  to  business  as  sci^titritin  feeling.    No  itoubt.  at 
present,  some  very  excellent  inagi-strales  are  dergymen ;  but  I 
think  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  these  are  as  a  rule 
'  etier  as  niagislratea  than  ihey  are  as  clergymen ;  and  msy  be 
lowed  their  choice  of  occn|iution  ;  and  vested  interests  might, 
course,  be  respected. 

2.  The  diftcrenlittlion  of  administrative  and  judicial  funo 
tJone.    No  magistrate  should  be  virlute  officii  an  administrator, 

AO  administrator  a  magistrate.  It  isi  ab^iurd  that  a  justice 
|pf  the  peace  should  be,  by  virtue  of  hif*  olHce.  a  manager  of 
highuavs  and  bridges;  a^  that  amayor  of  a  borough  should  be, 
hy  virliie  of  Ids  oHice,  a  judge. 

In  France  magistrates  are  excluded  from  the  conteil  gint- 
I  and  ihe  vonseil  cummuniil. 
In  the  precent  state  of  things  it  would  be  absurd  to  eseludo 
ustiees  from  the  governing  bodies  of  '  baronies ' ;  on  the  con- 
trarv,  they  would  supply  the  larger  and  uio?t  valualile  portion 
the  material.    But  they  should  sit  either  as  elected  members 
f^ir,  like  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  by  virtue  of  their 
ownership  of  laud  of  a  certain  value,  or  payment  of  rates  to  a 
L^«rtain  amount. 

It  would  be  idle  here  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Per- 
Bonally  I  am  in  favour  of  a  body  entirely  elected  by  liousehold 
euHVage  of  a  district  divided  into  wards,  without  ballot,  and 
with  the  cumulative  vote,  with  a  tentative  election  in  the  first 
^^nce  by  show  of  hands  at  a  publio  meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
^B^try.    The  wards  should,  wherever  feasible,  corres|)ond  t*j 
^ibe  parishes  ;  but  proliably  some  would  have  to  be  grouped, 
others  subdivided.      The  'baronies'  at  present  existing  in 
Dorset  c(Uitain,  some  no  more  than  fuur  parishes,  others  oiA 
many  aa  twenty-three — another  proof  of  the  inutility  of  the 
palish  as  a  unit  of  area. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  '  barony '  as  proposed  is  a 
^pride  enough  area  to  ensure  the  existence  of  men  of  high  cha- 
^racter  and  business  capacity  as  residents,  whether  landowners, 
fanners,  merchants,  or  tradesmen,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
central  town  or  village,  at  whicli  the  businei'S  might  he  carrietl 
aflernooii  or  evening,  without  consideration  of 
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trains  or  distances.  Naturally  the  capable  landownerii  *itli 
leisure  would  bu  i.'S|>i;cted  tu  take  the  lead ;  and,  if  willing  ami 
able,  would  certainty  be  returned  in  a  very  large  projwrtiiin, 
oven  it' the  body  were  purely  elective. 

The  number  of  representatives  on  each  barony  would  vair 
with  pfipulation,  8:c.  ;  but,  considering  the  variety  of  powm, 
and  the  ccinsetjuent  number  of  committees,  it  must  be  con- 
Biderable  in  number. 

To  po  a  step  lower,  the  aiugle  or  senior  representative  of 
any  parish,  lilhinrr,  or  ward  of  a  barony  should  be  the  "im-r- 
eeer'  or  civil  head  of  the  |nirish,  tithing,  or  ward;  nnil  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  summon  and  hold  periodical  ineetin;.>)  of 
the  parish,  tithing,  or  ward,  not  only  for  the  annual  elepiinn, 
but  at  other  stated  intervals,  and  at  any  time,  upon  reffuisition. 
This  would  keep  alive  the  public  opinion  and  practical  intiTWl 
of  the  inliabitanta  generally  in  their  local  government,  wliich 
has  tended  to  die  out  eince  the  supersession  of  veatry  nuiBt- 
ings. 

The  council  of  the  barony  would  choose  its  own  mayor  or 
baron,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called.  Re-election  to  suy 
office  should  be  penniasihle  and  encouraged:  a  good  muu  in 
otKce  is  not  lightly  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Having  thus  a  constituted  authority  for  the  baronif^  >nil 
boroughs,  how  is  the  county  authority  to  be  formed  ?  Ttii 
must  be  an  exceptionally  strong  and  capable  body,  yet  « 
formed  as  not  to  attr.iet  good  men  away  from  an  ftcliT* 
interest  in  the  government  of  their  own  barony  or  borough. 

This  may  be  secured  by  a  system  of  indirect  election.  Ltl 
it  be  constituted  by  a  certain  number  of  members  retuniM 
every  barnuy  and  borough  in  the  county,  according  to  )u>pii]fr 
tion.  The  choice  of  representatives  should  not  be  coufinedto 
members  of  the  electing  council,  or  to  residents  in  the  liamiij 
or  borough,  provided  that  they  were  habitually  resident  in  tiiC 
cjDUuty.  It  would  often  be  highly  desirable  to  secure  fax  the 
benefit  of  the  ciiunty  the  services  of  some  active  mcmberuf 
Parliament,  or  other  person,  who  could  not  attiird  the  time  fur 
habitual  attendance  at  the  council  of  the  barony.  There  uiigSl 
be  many  other  reasons;  only  let  him  be  selected  by  some  uH 
of  the  smaller  authorities- 
Such  a,  system  of  election  should  ensure  three  thinf^:— 
(l)That  the  representative  is  a  capable  man;  (2)  that  lln 
county  will  not  lose  the  services  of  men  who  would  be  deterred 
from  seeking  office  under  the  conditions  of  turmoU  and  can- 
Tassing,  and,  too  often,  of  corruptiou,  which  may  attend  a 
democratic  election ;  (3 )  that  the  energies  of  leading  men  nroukl 
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e  attraffpil  to  tlie  baruny,  not  repelled  from  it,  as  a  step  to  a 
posit.inii  upon  tlie  cmitity  authority, 
j         If  an  average  i>f  tlireo  members  were  chopen  by  each 
linrony  and  borough  ibis  would  give,  in  Dorset,  a  county 
autbority  of  ll.'t  members,  about  two-thinls  of  the  present 
munber  of  jnptices  of  the  peace  ;  but  with  this  ditff  rence,  tbat 
they  would  alt  be  picked  men.    They  would  pnibably  iiicluile 
the  best  half  of  the  present  justices,  wilh  ah(jut  half  that 
number  of  the  best  farmers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  They 
I    would  be  supported  by  all  the  prestige  of  an  elected  authority, 
I    and  would  choose  their  own  chairman,  who  should  be  in  ad 
respects  the  civil  bead  of  the  county,  called,  perhaps,  the 
Sheriff  or  Earl. 

It  may  be  objected,  is  this  exceptionally  strong  body  of 
men  to  be  got  together  merely  to  manage  workhouses,  asylums, 
I    inRrmarie-^,  main  n  ads,  bridges,  and  police?    No;  these  are 
ool  unimportant  functions,  but  there  are  others  as  important. 

We  have  yet  to  provide  checks  against  the  neglect  or  abuse 
of  power  by  the  smaller  authorities,  and  nevertheless  to  release 
local  government  as  much  as  possible  from  excessive  dictation 
and  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Governnient,  Had 
there  been  such  county  authorities  as  those  above  indicated,  it 
would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
^  take  over  the  iirisons.  or  to  have  given  dictatorial  power  to  the 
IftCommittec  of  Council  on  Education. 

The  county  uiitliority  should  be,  in  the  main,  the  natural 
regulating,  supervising,  inspecting,  and  corrective  body  over 

Ntbe  baronies  and  boroughs.     If  two  or  more  districts  wish  to 
^mbine  for  the  purpose  of  some  special  sanitary  or  other 
object,  let  it  be  done  with  the  sanction,  not  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  of  the  county.    If  a  district  is  insuth- 
ciently  supplied  with  schools,  let  the  authority  to  require 
Amendment  be  the  county.    It  would  always  be  acting  subjecl 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  rules  having  the  force  of  laWj  and 
pable  of  being  enforced  by  the  couria. 
The  functions  of  the  Central  Government  would  then  be 
in  the  main  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  couuty  authori- 
ties in  their  own  work,  or  where  they  might  be  using  conipnl- 
ion  upon  smaller  authorities.    For  example:  a  county 
nsufficiently  supplied  with  hospitals.    Let  the  Local  Ciovern- 
ent  Board  require  the  accommodation.    Or  a  more  compli- 
cated instance:  a  number  of  districts  propose  to  join  for  the 
purpose  of  some  large  drainage  scheme,  and  apply  for  sanction 
to  the  county  authority,  who  think  the  scheme  will  be  better 
if  more  districts  join.    They  say, '  Either  you  must  all  join  ur 
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■we  will  unJertake  it,'  Tiie  others  refuse.  The  countv,  witK 
the  BiinctioD  of  the  Local  Governiueat  Board,  may  either  (I) 
make  tliem  join  or  (2)  tinderlake  the  work. 

The  county  might  also  with  iidvantage  be  a  board  of  wli 
tratioo  or  Rppeal  ujioii  mutters  of  ]iolicy  or  fact,  in  which  leg»l 
rights  were  not  affected,  in  disputes  belween  (a)  two  or  inf>re 
baronies  or  boroughs,  (i)  individuals  and  baronies  or  biiritugli». 
So  the  Local  Government  Board  in  dliS|)Utea  between  {a)  two 
or  more  countiea,  [b]  indlviduids  und  biiroiiiea  or  boruu^lu 
and  counties. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  \\k 
emallcr  districts  niif;ht  be  takcTi  off  the  Central  Govorniii  nt, 
and  the  aeutinieut  and  unthority  of  the  country  Inrgclr  ileiin- 
tralised. 

In  some  few  respects  it  might  be  well  that  the  Ccotnil 
Government  should  retain  direct  eonti-ol  over  liaronic^  »n4 
boroughs,  e.g. : — in  borrowing  money  upon  the  securit*  of 
rates;  for  here  future  generations  are  affected,  and  what  it 
called  the  local  indebtedness  of  fhe  country  may  be  a  malcriil 
element  for  consideration.  This  is  now  beioming  a  matter  of 
enormous  and  increasing  importance.  It  is  worthy  of  eonswl*- 
ration  whether  some  further  restrictions  should  not  be  pi  v 
Upon  it.  In  France  the  coiisril  g£iitriil  can  only  born.'" 
condition  of  paying  off  princi]ial  and  interest  in  &fteen  yeai- 

AuJit  is  another  uiatter  in  which  the  Central  Govemun  ii 
might  retain  direct  control  over  baronies  and  boroughs;  fur  if 
is  absolutely  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  statistics,  &c.,  thil 
the  accounts  and  returns  of  authorities  should  be  ainiilar.  It 
might,  however,  be  enough  if  the  Central  Govermnent  were  to 
prescribe  the  forms,  and  audit  the  minor  accounts  ii. directly 
only  as  branches  of  the  county,  all  the  accounts  of  baruuic* 
and  boroughs  appearing  in  the  county  balance-sheet. 

This  re-arrangement  of  powers  would  render  desirable  tlie 
amalgamation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  muchof  thr 
Home  Office,  and  tlie  Privy  Council,  as  an  education  and  saiiilur* 
authority,  with  a  probable  considerable  reduction  itithe  etull! 

I  would  anticipate  one  constitutional  objectiiiu  to  the 
general  scheme — i.e.,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  current  of  Eng- 
lish history  in  any  way  to  subordiniite  the  borough  tho 
county.  But  small  boroughs  have  gradually  been  subordinuK*' 
to  either  county  or  union  in  matters  of  poor  law,  liceasinf!. 
registration,  valuatiim,  and  police.  In  rather  extending  tlm 
principle  I  propose  to  give  them  the  compensating  adv.inugf 
of  being  represented  upon  the  county  authority;  and  »»' 
borough  which  is  a  couuty  of  itself  mi<>hi  be  exempted,  unl«tf 
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it  preforrej  to  aiibordinate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  relief  frotu 
iome  liublliticSi 

Again,  it  should  be  obligatory  nn  all  boroughs  with  over  a 
certain  limit  of"  pupuliitinu  {aay  100,000)  to  liecome  for  a<hni- 
nistrutive  piirpiises  counties  of  themselves;  to  unilertatce  all 
liabilities,  ami  to  be  subject  oaly  to  the  aupcrvisioo  of  the 
Local  GoTerntnent  Board. 

Furiher,  it  slioultl  be  rational  for  nil  borougha  wilh  a 
kmallcr  limit  (say  5(>,0IX>,  or  even  30,000)  to  take  a  siuilliir 
position,  with  the  SiinL'liuri  of  ihe  Local  Government  Board  ; 
and  obligHturj'  on  any  such  borough,  on  the  direction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  county 
authority.  Otherwise  the  inlercstjt  of  the  rural  and  Biiutll  urban 
districts  would  he  liable  to  be  swamped. 

Counties,  bnronies,  and  honjut,'hs  so  organised  and  con- 
stituted might  he  entrusted  by  Piirlinment  with  additional 
|K>wers  beyond  those  at  present  existing.  Subject  to  the  same 
sancttoD  and  to  tlie  general  Xat*  of  Parliament,  they  might 
construct,  or  authorise  the  construeti  -n,  not  only  of  roads  but 
of  railways  and  canals  ;  ami  even  counties  might  be  permitted 
lo  combine  for  the  purpose  of  these  undertakiii^K,  or  of  large 
echemee  of  water-supply,  drainage,  inland  navigation,  or  other 
public  work.i. 

It  would  be  dirtlcuU  to  foresee  tlio  limits  to  which  this 
eel  f-ad  just  log  machinery  might  not  be  applied.  It  muvt 
dcvelope  liberty,  loeal  enprit  de  rorjtt,  individual  capa<aty  and 
responsibility,  public  opinion,  and  eolf-govenunent. 

Summan/. — It  n>ay  be  as  well  to  give  a  suceiuct  summary 
of  thf  proposed  aeherne,  which  stands  thus: — 

The  '  county  '  to  be  divided  into  '  baronies,*  correspoudin;^ 
to  the  present  electoral  divisions,  or  thereabouts;  to  be  exclu- 
sive of  urban  sanitary  authorities,  which  are  to  he  '  boroughs.' 

The  '  barony  '  to  be  divided  into  '  wards,'  corresponding 
to  the  parishes,  or  groups  or  divisions  of  pari^lies,  to-  be  called 
fishes  or  ti things. 

Each  parish  to  elect  in  ojien  vestry  (subject  to.  a  poll)  its 
embers  of  the  council  of  the  barony ;  the  single  or  senior 
member  of  the  parish  to  be  overseer  or  civil  head  of  the 
parish,  with  the  right  and  obligation  to  call  parish  meetings. 

The  council  of  each  barony  to  ehixise  it?  own  "  baron,'  to  bo 
civil  bead  of  the  bamuy  ;  alsii  represeiilalives,  according  lu 
population,  on  the  county  boanl.  The  c<iuncil  of  each  borough 
also  to  elect  represeutatives  on  the  county  board. 

The  County  Board,  or  Sessions,  is  to  consist  of  reprosenla- 
tivea  of  baronies  and  boroughs;  to  choose  its  own  chairman, 
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who    will    be   civil  bead   of  the   coiintv,   and  (?)  called 

'Slierift:' 

Arnnlgatnate  into  the  Local  Governmpnt  Board  most  ad  mi- 
nistmtive  work  of  the  Home  Office,  and  of  the  I'nrj  CouDrll 
on  education  and  sanitary  mallenL 

The  piriah,  or  liihinfr.  is  to  have  no  functions,  except  ttw 
election  of  members  and  discussion  in  public  meetings. 

The  barony  or  borough  would  undertake:  — 

1.  Poor  Law  ;  cost  of  outdoor  relief  and  general  adiuinu- 
t  rati  on. 

2.  Public  health — ordinary  matters. 

3    Highways — except  main  roads,  and  bridges. 
4.  Education— elementary. 

6.  I*iceiisinw. 
G.  Ilepistration. 

7.  Valuation. 

8.  Kating,  and  collection  of  rates. 

Any  two  or  more  baroniea  or  boroughs  m«y  comfnne  fur 
particular  objects,  with  sanction  of  county  board. 

In  all  matters  the  baronies  and  boroughs  are  to  be  subjecl 
to  the  supervision  of  the  county  board. 

The  county  board,  or  settsions,  would  undertake : — 

1.  Police,  exclusively. 

2.  Poor  Law  (workhouses,  infirmaries,  asylums). 

3.  Public  health  (where  not  witiiin  power  of  one  baron j, 
or  borough,  or  two  or  more  in  combination). 

4.  Highways^ — main  roads,  bridj;cs,  canils,  navigable  ri»er», 
even  railways,  and  large  public  work:*  generally. 

5.  Other  objects,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Ooireni-| 
ment  Board,  for  which  two  or  more  baronies  or  boroughs  Mclci 
to  eomliine.  I 

6.  Supervision  and  inspection  of  all  baronies  and  horoHi;h?,] 
Any  two  or  more  counties  may  combine  for  particular] 

objects,  with  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Boaril.  I 
In  original  matters  the  county  board  would  he  subject  loj 

supervision  and  inspection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  y 
Borougha  of  over  100,000  population  to  bo  counties  of 

themselves. 

Boroughs  of  over  (say)  50,000  population  to  he  countifs 
of  themselves,  at  their  own  option  or  at  the  instance  of  tb 
county  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govemmen 
Board. 

The  Local  Government  Board  to  lunpect  and  supenr* 
county  bnarda,  and  in  a  few  matters,  perhaps,  coun<»Is 
baronies  and  boroughs — e.^.,  loans,  audit,  &c. 


Bt/  Deiijamin  Fossetl  Lock. 
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In  tilts  paper  T  have  s^Bumcd  as  little  change  as  mny  be  in 
the  dial  rib  uliim  of  llie  funt-'tioiis  of  the  difFei'eiit  author!  tiue, 
leaning  always  in  the  direclion  of  ie//-govei'nmcnt,  by  f^iving 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  smaller  authority.  Upon  thia  point 
it  is  open  to  anyone  to  differ  from  me,  without  riiialng  any 
fatal  objeclion  to  the  Sicheine  itself.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
thought  advisable  to  give  to  the  county  authority  all  ihe  juris- 
diction in  the  uintter  of  highways,  or  valnation,  or  licensing.  If 
BO,  this  eau  be  done.  The  proposed  grouping  of  jiarticular 
fK>«ers  may  not  be  satisfactory;  but  two  anlhorilics  would 
exi^t;  two  seem  to  be  necessary;  two  are  in  iny  o[>inion  sufH- 
cient;  and  the  two  beini;  constituted  in  an  effective  manner, 
any  particular  fuucttoti  may  at  any  time  be  in  whole  or  iu  part 
transferred  Irom  one  to  the  other. 

I  have  coTisiilered  the  fiuestlon  wholly  apart  from — 

1.  Local  taxation,  except  as  to  economy  in  etdlection. 

2.  The  judicial  organisation,  which  remaim;  uualTected. 
The  proposed  system  lends  itself — 

1.  To  a  reform  oi  local  taxation  much  better  than  the  old, 

2.  To  judicial  reforms,  if  needed,  no  less  than  the  old. 
I  have  not  treated  of  the  question  in  its  bearings  upon 

Scotland  and  Ireland;  I  leave  that  to  others.  But  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  iirinclple  should  not  be  applicable  to 
them,  A  wise  application  of  it  might  go  some  way,  at  least,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  which  appears  to  be  gvow- 
ing  steadily  stronger  iu  both  of  ihcse  counLi-ies. 


riTsccssioM. 

Mr.  BoTLEV  (LoDd)ii)  consiJered  the  two  Papem  were  of  very 
great  iniporlunce.  He  liiijipened  to  know  the  cuiinly  ol'  Dorset  reterrml 
lo,  as  also  some  olher  (;llU'lCiet^  and  he  i|Tiire  wgreeiJ  witli  the  writer  "f 
ihe  lust  Piijjer,  wbith  would  commend  itiwif  to  the  con  si  it  i;  rati  on  ol'tlio 
eouuiry  at  large.  The  ojiinimis  of  l!ie  writer  as  U\  Ciiunly  Boards 
lliey  must  all  concur  in,  and  alao  with  regard  lo  their  juriadiclion.  In 
the  former  I'aper  there  wan  the  following  obwrvation  : — '  It  was  the 
ojiinion  of  the  Select  Coiiitnittee  of  lS7it,  contirmiiig  jirevioiis  reports, 
that  while  the  ciimpulsory  cliiuae»iiR  tji  highway  dialrittw  were  iJesirable, 
»  somewhat  larger  area  comprised  in  them  may  yet  bo  re(|tiired.'  Tliat. 
had  bittn  ol'iiiimen^e  advantage  to  the  eouniry  generally,  and  dm  roadx 
in  various  purishex  hud  inn<.'b  improved  since  the  ealargenient  of  the 
area.  An  old  relative  ol  his,  in  ISI2,  lold  him  that  he  rem  eni  tit  red 
llie  first  Act  ol'  Parliament  in  reference  to  turnpikes,  and  he  wa*  a 
holder  of  trust  bonds  then  ;  and  the  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  say 
that  be  would  not  wonder  if  some  one  living  aliould  see  those  Ail'I« 
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repeuled.  They  were  now  almost  aboHs)ied,  and  he  «oald  bear  tmi- 
mony  to  the  prent  improvement  in  tlie  rurul  dislricla  through  ihe  fo- 
largemenC  rif  I.Le  nreii.  Ten  parishes  or  more  ttro  Don  uuder  OMi 
surveyor,  wliereas  t'oi  inerly  they  used  to  come  in  CODllict  with  each 
other,  tlic  runtls  siiirerini?  thereby. 

Mr.  li.  A.  MACfiE  (Dreghorn)  siiii  there  wns  n  pcneml  cHiporition 
in  favour  of  extending  ihelsisia  Ihr  ocmiity  repre.ft-ntjiiio!!.  There  wbh 
linnger  which  deservetl  to  be  providi'd  iiguinat— tliat  of  di.'eoii raging  'he 
attendance  at.  county  mup-lings  o{  pcraunB  who,  Ut  use  ibe  ourreiit  phtsar, 
belong  lo  the  upper  cleasea.  Such  persons  Imvo  iu  lime  pus*.  Uikcn  llif 
le^id.  They  stiti  deserve  to  do  sn,  or  funcy  tiiKl  they  desenrc,  in  cdd- 
•*(juence  of  their  wider  opportnnities  of  knowing  what  are  counlj' 
irit^ri-sts,  und  tlieir  individimlly  greati-r  liability  to  pay  t«xes,  and  Xn 
silfTer  from  bad  administnttirTn.  Already,  partly  from  tliis  omaar 
pt'opre.  or  expectnlion  to  carry  weight,  being  IndilTfrenlly  consulted, 
there  is  visible  a  t«Ddency  on  their  piirt  to  ubslsiu  from  taking  |Hirl  in 
meetings  at  which  their  counsek,  and  even  their  presence,  are  uw-fnl 
and  desirable.  One  way  of  secuJ-iug  a  continuance  of  the  jiarticipatiijn 
of  Btich  persons  in  the  management  of  j'ublic  bu^inras  and  the  cuDtnd 
of  expenditure  (economy  in  which  they  are  generally  distingiiiiiheil  for) 
K  graduated  tnffra'je.  It  is  extremely  imjiortant  to  bring  clasaei  to- 
gether on  siich  occasionn;  estrangement  at  auj  time  botween  them 
ought  Iu  be  deplored.  In  Scotland  thi'  mischief  is  eating  like  n  auik«r 
into  the  naiiwuil  vitals  benejtth  the  ourfice,  but  man ifeaiai ions  arc  noi 
uncommrm  already. 

Mr.  J.  li.  llwT.n  (Manchester)  was  struck  with  the  genmi]  itmctiin 
of  Mr.  Look's  ekihoriite  Paper,  and  thought  the  Section  was  very  much 
inili'bted  to  htm  for  it.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  beiieflts  of  the  Social 
Science  organisation  that  pubjeots  coming  before  Parliameul  for  ooo- 
siileration  sli'iuli  be  thoroughly  venu'lated  in  tliiif  way  by  genllfrn'M  wD , 
competent  aa  Mr.  Lock  had  proved  himself  to  he.  He  wiahed  lo  callj 
Mr.  Lock's  attention  to  the  point  of  the  area,  and  ask  whotlier  tlie  g^iDj 
wcrt'ld  be  a  sufficient  one  for  the  country.  Mr,  Look  tried  lo  ni'-et  lliia 
by  simply  slating,  aa  far  -as  Dorset  was  ccncenced,  tliat  tlitriy-thrt* 
niitliorities  would  be  reduced  to  twenty-live  new  dietrfcta ;  b«l  ih* 
public  sentimentseemed:  to  be  in  favour  of 'tie  number  of  arms  bein; 
ranch  more  Urgely  diminished.  He  therefore  wished  to  ftsk  what  woidii 
be  the  relative  nninbera  coiiijiosiTig  the  existiiig  nuthoritiei)  imd  the  nvw 
on**  ?  He  did  m>t  notice  in  'the  Pnjier  any  reference  to  the  plumlity 
i^-atem  of  voting,  and  he  could  only  gather  lliat  one  vi>te  for  each  woakl 
lie  allowed  in  liiluro.  In  Canada,  and  Ontario  more  pirticuiarly,  thtra 
WHS  not  a  single  yard  of  land  but  what  was  under  miinieipul  go»«i>- 
ment,  and  they  formed  a  county  hoard  Ibr  highway  purjK>sca  uid  for 
other  general  county  matters  by  a  rejiresentative  body  idt-cled  by  tho 
smaller  bodies.  The  raditis  of  eight  mile4  did  not  seem  to  hv  km 
enough  Ibr  the  public  conceptiotj,  ami  he  wi'hed  to  know  what  tW 
general  gain  wotild  be  lo  the  country  ?  And,  secondly,  whether  than 
«ould  be  one  vole,  nnd  whether  everyone  occupying  a  seat  at  lh« 
Board  would  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  CuAiitMAN  (Mr.  Treasurer  UarrtsoQ,  Edinburgh)  mid  Ual 


DitcuHsinn. 

Til 

Bt  they  liail  henrd  wns  very  v.'iliiahle.  They  liail  learned  lliat  to  a 
I.ir^  exti'HI  tlip  preiuint  slu's  of  tLin^'S  a%  regiirds  local  gcivi.>raiue[il 
over  H  large  part  of  llie  country  ia  one  of  chaos.  T!ie  intertals  HlTucted 
are  very  exreusive  uinl  iniportunt ;  there  ian  iiirge  amoiiut  of  work,  lo  bo 
done  aiM  large  fundi  be  receiveil  and  expended.  Now,  who  are  to  do 
ntl  this?  No  doitbl  thi-y  coiilci  con^titiiti;  liMjiirda  and  give  a  right  of 
voting,  bm  thp  gri'iit  innsa  oi'  ihe  mid  jla  mid  upper  classes,  the  ckwes 
whu  p;iy  the  Iuxvh,  eonfine  iliemBpives  lo  criticising  tlioue  who  do  the 
work.  Thoj  ahit'k  the  rfspunaihility  of  work,  and  tiirow  all  the  labour 
iipou  others.  They  talk  ol'  jobbery,  of  the  inconipeten«y  of  tha 
niembrr*  of  (he  refipectlve  bourjs.  and  of  the  bad  way  in  which  all  the 
Work  is  done.  U  it  powtible,  then,  ihiit  the  work  can  be  done  wi-ll 
linles*  the  jH-ople  most  deeply  iutere.<leil  take  their  share  in  the  doing 
of  it  7  A  gotid  n\!\ny  years  ago  the  lute  I'rinee  Consort  said  that  con- 
siitiilion.il  government  wa*  on  its  trial,  and  this  statement  was  much 
PTiticiaed  ni  the  lime;  but  the  course  of  events  liad  strengthened  iiia 
helitf  in  its  correctness.  Yeiir  afii-r  year,  while  the  work  to  be  done 
became  mere  important,  and  while  the  fundfi  to  be  e?cp<'iidcd  grew 
greater  jiTid  greater,  the  mass  of  (hi?  middle  and  upper  cla.-vws  took  lens 
(ind  Us-t  interest  in  the  doing  of  the  work.  lie  should  like  very  well 
Ui  know  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lock  whether,  after  all  the  anomalies 
Rpoktn  of  had  been  rectified,  tliey  hud  given  thi  ir attention  to  any  means 
by  which  the  people  would  get  honest  work  ont  of  that  portion  of  the 
cominuiiity  whosL-  intere^  it  wa.i  that  mitnicipul  and  loi'al  government 
should  he  well  adminicle  red ;  and  whether  there  was  any  prolwibility  in 
tlxj  time  to  come  that  that  clas.-:  would  tnktr  their  ithare  in  llie  work  more 
fkirly  than  th^y  had  done  in  lime  [>ast  7  He  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, and  his  Migfrestion  would  be  ttiaC  so  tiir  as  possible  the  number 
of  the  members  of  jmhlic  bnnrds  should  he  reduced.  One  advantage 
of  that  would  be  thsit  the  labour  of  iheje  boards  would  be  very  much 
diminished.  Wh™  bo.irds  were  large,  and  loivn  councils  consisted  of 
forty  or  filty  member^,  an  enormjus  aniount  of  time  wai  wasted  in  ir- 
relevant talk  ;  and  the  very  liict  thai  it  was  known  that  go  much  time 
WA3  waslfd  m  this  manner  prevented  citizens  whose  own  business  waa 
important,  and  who  had  higical  habitt^  of  thought,  from  becoming 
incifiiiers  of  .'inch  boards.  Another  advantage  of  reduction  would  be 
to  increase  responsibility.  If  a  committee  appointed  to  do  any  work 
wa«  krge  in  number,  the  work  was  not  merely  badly  done  but  nobody 
Wtui  responsible  for  it,  and  it  became  inipos-sible  when  money  waa 
|rikU''d  to  know  to  whom  to  a.^cribe  the  bhimw.  The  doing  of  the  work 
Hnt  had  til  be  done  diii  not  occupy  much  of  the  time.  The  Towo 
Coaocil  of  Edinburgh  now  saved  abnut  iwo-lhirds  of  the  time  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  meetings  by  printing  its  minutes,  and  circvUufic( 
copies  among  the  metiibers.  Simie  years  since,  live,  six,  and  even  sevea 
houri  used  to  be  waited  over  what  was  now  done  in  one  hour;  and 
people,  forgetting  that  this  wjis  a  thing  of  the  past,  kept  back  from 
entering  the  Town  Council  because  they  believed  this  enormous  waste 
of  time  waa  still  going  on.  It  would  he  well  then  to  awaken  public 
tpirit  on  the  part  of  the  Ici^urod  cla»i<es,  and  if  this  were  done  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  making  local  government  better, 
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and  would  be  an  education  wliich  the  middle  and  upper  classet  reiy 
inueii  required. 

Mr.  Noel,  M.P.,  after  cxprewing  agreement  with  tbe  Quinnaa, 
■old  he  eupposed  that  if  the  scheme  of  Mr,  Lock  were  carried  oui,  it 
would  he  hy  popular  election,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  be  r)p;ht  to 
point  out  that  the  reamn  why  the  upper  and  middle  clanci  did  not 
take  a  greater  share  in  the  work  of  reprei«nlBtive  boardt  was,  tint 
under  the  present  svatem  the  mixle  of  eleciion  was  such  tliat  men  wouM 
nut  underiJike  the  utbour  and  hardship  of  canvaswitig.    It  was  by  can- 
vaeciing,  and  canva»iing  only,  tlmt  persons  went  elected  to  the<e  boards, 
and  there  must,  therelbrc,  be  a  gre:it  change  in  electoral  matters  so  far 
a»  the  mode  of  election  was  concerned,  otherwise,  by  popular  voting, 
thuy  would  have  tlu;  beat  men  shut  out  from  carrying  on  the  couniy 
work.    In  QuarttT  Scasioiis  in  England  they  had  a  bocty  of  men  wliu 
gave  an  itiuaziiig  amount  of  tiiiii!  and  nttcniion  to  county  affuirs,  iitid 
he  ventured  to  say,  although  he  was  i\wu-  favourable  to  having  elrctnl 
Iwards,  that  ill  these  Sessions  in  liiisiland  tin-  economy  and  the  c»rr 
tlmt  were  at  present  taken  in  county  nnitterK  in  many  ivpecls  cuiilii 
hardly  be  im|)roved  u]>on.    He  helievcil  that  unless  great  care  nas 
taken  in  the  election  of  the  Countv  Ho.'trd^  under  any  new  Mystem,  thejr 
would  not  have  half  the  economy,  and  lialf  ihecare,  tlial  they  at  pre^Dt 
had ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  woald  have  a  great  deal  t-f  irrtli^ 
vaut  talk — for  men  would  be  etc<-ted  be'^ause  of  their  talk  and  tW 
canvapfiing,  and  would  po  to  the  Board  to  display  their  own  powtn^ 
and  not  to  carry  on  buNnea^ 

Mr,  BowKBii  (New  York)  mid  it  was  exceedingly  iiiterecUng  to  tit 
American  to  hear  discnxsed  in  this  country  the  same  difficulties  which 
Ihey  bad  experienced  in  the  Unite!  Sttite-i  in  the  working  ol' represi-nta- 
tivB  iniititutions,  csjiecially  the  dillicnlty  ol'  (I'tting  (he  luidJle  aiiJ 
upper  classes  to  take  their  fiiir  Bhiire  of  the  wmk  ol'  i^nvernment.  Ti.e 
mis'lake  they  made  seemed  to  be  that  ot'  nftai'hing  to  the  method  ol' 
govi  i  iiiiM  iii  what  was  really  a  moral  dillicuitv.     In  America  thev  Imii 
endeavoured  to  iiiei  t  the  dithVulty  by  coiu-onlr.uiiir;  the  respon^iUllily 
ill  «niall  hojinls,  and  in  single  officers,  hut  I'Ven  that  wur^  not  eH'ectii.J, 
beiMiisi-  tlipv  dill  not  get  tlii!  ht's'  in'-n  even  on  the  small  boards,  I'fl- 
haji- tilt- iiiislake  was  in  sujijiosiiig  the  thiiiy  could  bi^  renu  ilied  by  auy 
allcralKin  of  the  nitthod  by  means  of  If^jislat inn  ;  iihiit  ti.ov  bad  In  il" 
was  rather  hy  means  nl's'iuinl  |ia  ilium  en  ts,  like  the  [^i^cial  Scitnt-e  Cim- 
j^ri'ss,  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  strong  jiiihlic  o]>iiiion  thai  would  tall 
upon  the  upjier  and  middle  clasaes  ti>  take  their  share  in  the  work  of 
piivernnient.     Their  .'syHtem  was  one  of  luiiver^l  sufTrage,  and  the 
thing  they  had  to  emphasise  in  America,  and  possibly  in  thin  country 
as  well,  was  that  the  vote  was  not  the  only  means  oi  political  influence, 
and  the  man  who  counted  (iir  most  Mii>  hr  who  could  iiiHiience  niesi 
voles.    There  was  in  America  a  r^hiKd  Iblloning  the  tln^lii4i  >c)iot>!  of 
Political  KconoinistM,  who  adhered  strongly  to  tlie  doctrine  of  tuitft:' 
f'lire.     lie  would  suggest,  however,  that  tliey  should  look  a  little 
deeper  to  cure  Mitiiu  of  these  evils,  and  he  believed  it  wan  for  such  ;t 
piirpnne  that  this  u><eful  CongresH  met. 

Mr.   Uastwgs,  M.P.,  expressed   his  pleasure   at  htraring  the 
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reniHrks  ot  the  lii-«t  sjiiviIht.     Tliey  must  nlwnys  reinemher  wlien 
thvy  cnlicised  tlie  workiiij;  of  Aiitcncan  jioliticul  inaliliili'ins,  wiii'ihef 
geni'tn!  or  lofni,  thut  Americana  lalioiir'.'d  uriiltT  one  di»ad  van  Inge,  viz., 
ihc  toHs'iinl  im  111  ignition  into  iheir  ctmnrrj'  cif  new  conBii'iwiils,  who 
beciiiuf  iinliiriiliseii,  iiiitl  Imrl  u  voice  iit  once  in  iVie  governiiiciil  of  llie 
country.    But,  rven  iifttT  niiiking  nllowunco  ibr  thut,  there  was  :i  greut 
drill  to  lie  nniendeil  in  the  working  of  Anicriciin  lociil  insti lytic. iia.  Tim 
pl«  of  tliai  country  liml,  in  aonie  aiJ*a,  in  iib^oliiie  despiiir  of  working 
rtwtiljitive  insliiiitioiiB  in  loc^nl  gcivernment.  been  driven  to  create 
mere  bureiinfijitic  brnird,  without  any  rleiftit-n  at  all,  lo  esrry  on 
the  work.    In  New  York  he  finiiid  a  email  buHrd  noniinul«^d  by  tho 
Slft(«  Irf'gisliiliire  fof  the  purfmse  of  eiirrylnc;  nut  the  enrire  **nilary 
wtmioii'trariim  of  (he  cily  of  \ew  York.    Tliey  bail  not  conii?  to  llmt 
in  this  country,  find  he  hoped  ihey  never  would;    but,  most  nii- 
i]uealionBbly,  thi-y  would  bo  driven  tu  i(  if  lliere  were  an  entire  uheenco 
Irom  the  local  boiirds  of  those  who  could  be«l  carry  on  liical  govcrn- 
int^ut.  and  perform  its  fnnclionii.  and  imleBS  those  who  hiid  tlieiinwerof 
voting  in  ihtif  hands  were  brrm^lit  lo  excreise  the  frani^hise  in  nii 
unt.irriii'led  wiiv,  by  cliooMng  those  who  were  the  he.^t  men,  but  who 
would  not  sloop  lo  the  moral  degrndulion  of  ffiiyini;  whiit  wiis  iinlriie 
ill  order  to  he  'elected.     Whal  wiis  renlly  at  the  bottom  of  the  iii- 
eHifieiiay  of  iheir  lociil  govi-innient  was  tlie  syntetn  of  corrujilion  that 
hud  been  introduc  d,  nnder  which  viiters  were  pnid  Itir  ihcir  voli-s, 
Tbia  (:n»'oin  lind,  as  wns  shown  by  the  evitleiico  hclbrs  iba  Election 
ConmiiSBiunera,  Ireqneiitly  oriyiriiited  in  connection    with  mutiieijiid 
•  ■lections  ill  which  ciuiilidntej.  w!ii>  cleHirird  to  serve  in  town  coun-ils 
jtaid  Ibr  the  votes  given,  thus  ftectistorning  the  volers  to  look  for  |iiiy- 
nicnl  for  their  voles  at  Parliiinienlary  elections  also.    While  agreting 
wit))  Mr.  Noel  as  to  the  efficiency  of  quarter  sessions,  lie  woidd  be  ready 
to  give  hearty  support  to  a  meiisiire  to  substitute  represenlniive  po- 
retnment  in  counties  for  ihe  present  system.    The  mngi»trates  might 
fairly  pluce  iheir  work  by  the  side  of  any  elective  town  council,  but 
the  rml  weiikness  of  the  i[iturier  Mssions  whs  their  bi-inj!  a  nominiited 
infiti'iid  of  being  a  representative  hoily,  and  eonseipiently  failing  to  curry 
with  them  that  public  opinion  niid  sujipurt  which  were  nbwiutely  ne- 
reajiiry  if  new  and  iinporl;mt  funetion^i  of  iidministriilion  were  to  be 
given  to  them.    There  was  one  way  only  of  milking  i-UiL-ient  county 
governing  biiards,  vi/.,  by  making  them  uiTiisisi  wholly  uf  represeulatives 
of  lb*  people.    None  of  ihe  ctimproniises  projHitfed  liy  the  late  Slinistry, 
of  giving  orie-hnlf  the  neat!',  or  one-lhicd  of  the  seatd,  lo  nominated 
members  ought  to  be  eiitertnined  for  a  moment.     There  min  no  tear 
that  an  elective  system  would  lower  ihe  eharaL'ter  of  county  ^overn- 
ineiTl.    The  people  would  know  whom  lo  trust. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Smith,  in  reply,  said  that  nimo't  all  the  criti. 
eisni  had  been  cunfined  lo  the  Paper  of  Ins  learned  brother,  which 
dealt  with  inlen?-8ting  practical  queslions  while  he  described  ejtisting 
fiiCtA  and  inBtitutioD».  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Lock  l.liiit  this  ijiieslion  lincl 
not  the  Mime  im^iorlance  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Legislation  had 
gonit  on  in  England  by  piecemeal,  and  sjieciiil  areas  and  authorities 
had  iMwn  created  fur  special  purposes;  but  that  was  not  tlie  caee  to  llie 
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fiitne  exl^nl  in  Scolland.     lie  tltoitght  ibcre  wbs  miieli  vnlnr  in  Mr. 
ljuck's  ^uffg^■Klion  that  ihe  fli-ctoriil  fii^lrict  created  uii'Ier  the  IluUol 
Att  sliould  be  Irit'd  nt  a  new  gem-ral  unit  iireii  for  lociil  poveminpni; 
iiiiU  this  would  cjoii1>ll>}si(  hi:  ei|i]iilly  npplicnble  to  Sc-ntlniiJ  lu  la 
England,  ullliuiiglj  I.bn  biglilands  of  Scollnnd  prespiited  giu>grii|<Uicali 
ilillicuUies  to  every  scheme  of  Ifgislulion.    The  Ohnirnimi'B  remurki  had 
gone  to  l.be  very  ixiot  oi'  the  matter,  iiiid  the  grent  oliject  of  all  mch 
HiHCiiisioriB  wiia  to  get  opinions  from  good  men  engngt^d  in  the  public 
service.    Am  n  riitepiiyer  iil'the  city  of  Kdidbtirgh  tie  loi^kcd  ujwii  tii» 
Chsirtnjin'B  (iiiunciiil  Hdmitiistration  with  the  moat  livrly  grutitiide. 
As  A  IfiH  jer  lie  liiid  no  right  to  adopt  the  manlly  ol'  the  propliut,  uid 
call  upiia  tlie  middUi  und  upper  clnssei^  to  do  th^ir  duty  iti  llii"  mailer: 
but  he  believed  ihut  in;uiy  of  the  clmiigei*  ailvoi^uted  thiit  day  wouM, 
if  carried  out,  hiive  a  tendency  to  enlist  u  nincli  liigher  clnw  of  iiKn  m 
tEie  work  of  local  udiiiiniHtr-.iti'iii.    Ii.  vivt*  the  opinion  of  miiny  thai  ■ 
three-years'  tenure  ornlfice  would  ti'iapta  better  clas*  of  mon  tii  wme 
forward.    It  was  jUso  KUgge-tad  that  ihe  number  of  thiise  eiilillcii  W 
Iiike  T:iirt  in  the  delibivratiutit  of  looni  authoritieH  nhould  be  in  ninry 
PS3es  diniitiiglied.  BTi  ilint  the  feelir'g  nf  responsibility  would  beoimii 
greater.    TIig  mere  auppresalon  of  iinneceasary  nutliontips  mid  ibii 
coiiaolidntion  of  the  woric  to  be  done  would  have  the  siima  clfiict  of  ^i'in^ 
increased  impirttncie  :ind  dignity  lu  lociil  office;  while  the  sy ite m alio  pull- 
liciition  and  audit  of  locil  g.ivsrnment  iic-comit"  would  remove  even  tht 
suspicion  cjf  c.'rruption  t'l  winch  the  Clii>inii;tn  hud  iilliided,  and  tu  which 
it  Wiis  to  be  feared  many  public  bodies  were  still  more  or  l&ts  justly  vx- 
poKcid.     It  wax  really  iin|x)s.iible  to  do  juHtii:e  there  to  an  orii^imil  ud 
UDinpreheiisive  u  *et  ofBii^s'ion*  us  wiiBcontiiincd  in  Mr.  Lock's  Pttfuit, 
nnd  he  tbiiiikcd  him  for  ihe  time  and  Inboiir  lie  hud  expended  upnuit. 

Mr.  FossETT  Lock,  in  replying,  naid  Mr.  Bowkur  hud  puinlL-d  to  iht 
renl  answer  that  should  be  made  lii  ibe  ob)ectiuo  tbal  rich  men  would 
Hliirlt  the  position  and  the  work  of  lociil  government, — il'tlicy  w«r*lo 
he  subjected  to  the  incidents  of  an  idectioti,  or  put  on  u  level  with  otW 
j«opla  in  voting  power.  It  vmH.  in  fact,  a  question  ul  oii'raJii,  witidi 
could  unly  lie  enforced  by  moral  sanction.  Kich  men.  if  ihey  di-1  en* 
know  the  duties  attaching  to  weallh,  must  be  taught  tbeiu,  And  i\M 
foremost  among  them  wiis  the  duty  of  di»cliiirging  the  functions  <if  iwi- 
minialraiive  government,  lie  ditl'ered  from  his  learned  friend,  Mf. 
Smith,  when  hi-  siiggQ-^tcd  that  ijuetitions  of  tnoralE  were  ootAtilo  hii 
range  cither  a'^a  lawyer  or  as  a  member  of  the  Social  Scieuoe  A>«(w-U- 
litir).  On  the  contrary,  be  coiihidcred  moral  Acienca  to  t>e  tii»  hi^beM 
branch  of  socinl  scjence,  and  bi>licved  if  any  innn  would  treat  rjiiasuoiu 
of  jiolicy  apiirt  from  coiiadoriitions  of  uiorulf,  he  whs  ntmosi  mire  ii>  pj 
wrong.  Men  could  not,  however,  be  miulo  nionil  in  this  or  any  otb« 
respect  by  Act  of  I'arliainent.  They  could,  in  fniuiinp  Act»,  piit  n  •nr. 
of  indiri'Ot  pressure  upon  them  in  llie  right  direction,  hy  thmwinj 
hindrances  in  tlie  way  of  a  lower  tone  of  niorality,  aii-l  takine  carelo 
throw  none  in  the  way  of  a  higher  lone.  lie  would  call  Mr.  Noel'* 
atlent.irin  lo  the  fact  that  he  bad  not  committed  himself  in  hiB  Pajiar  to 
any  particular  form  of  election ;  on  the  cunlrjry  he  had  Met  out  sonu 
ei^jht  or  niae  methods  actually  in  use,  and  had  decliaed  to  coiuidef 
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mncli  TOliicli  wnn  the  best,  ns  h  was  comparatively  immateriHl,  But  in 
viliat  iip  had  jjiid  ahoul  the  work  of  i]Uiirl(;r  *ossiiin?i,  Mr.  Noe!  would 
we  he  entirely  agreed  witli  what  lie  hnii  \ml  forward  aa  to  the  8U[>erli>rity 
of  iheir  work  over  that  ol  inoat  nmnicif iil  councils.  After  wlial 
had  fallen  from  the  ChiiirtLiaii,  ha  hoped  tliey  might  be  more  ripe  tliftti 
he  thoiipht  when  he  wri?tc  rluit  sentence  lor  a  sysieoi  of  individuiil 
n  aporiHihililiy  with  ii  loiip  tenure  of  office,  such  as  was  to  w  large  an 
extent  the  Cum'  witli  the  diH'ereac  chairmen  of  committees  o(  the  iju.irCer 
wssions.  It  ini(!iit  probubly  be  n  di«tiuct  ndvantnge  if  niany  com- 
mitiees  consisted  of  one  person  only,  anhjeot  to  the  obligation  of 
complete  publicity  it)  everything  done  hy  him.  He  did  not  think  in 
tilt!  scheme  lie  hitd  prupotiuded  there  wua  iiuy  hindrance  lo  ilie  develop- 
ment of  this  AH  litRt  OS  public  opinioti  would  alloui.  There  wiis  al^o  in 
iho  schrine  a  certain  uDioiint  of  indirect  prefsiire  upm  men  of  po.-iiinn 
lo  take  an  active  part  in  the  local  governraenl,  in  the  liict  tluit  im  nuiu 
could  lake  a  jiart  in  ihe  county  goverami'nt  except  t!iroiij;h  cWtlon  by 
xhe  smaller  council,  to  which  he  mu^t  consequently  recommend  hiui- 
wlf  by  Ilia  activity  and  interest  in  (he  dintricl.  It  was  dillicull  to  fee 
how  more  could  be  done  in  thiit  way.  Cerliiinly  anythine  which  would 
tend  10  deter  the  best  men  fn>ni  an  active  pari  would  lie  much  to  lie 
regretted.  Mr.  Itiiper  h;id  a'<ked  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  new  authorities  under  llie  proposed  »clieiiie  to  the  total 
number  existing  nt  present.  That  was  a  ijuestion  he  coiilil  not  answer, 
as  he  had  not  the  necp.-«iry  statistics;  but  he  believed  he  woHid  not  be 
lar  wrong  in  snj'ing  that  under  ttie  scheme  there  would  no;  he  more 
llian.  and  probably  nnt  so  many  ai,  the  existing  number  of  authoritie^s 
exclusive  of  the  jiarishes,  some  15,01(0  in  number,  imd  the  exinting 
School  Boards.  lie  had  been  trying  to  make  a  rough  calciilntion  sin-ie 
llie  question  wiw  asked.  Il  did  not  pretend  to  aci:uracy,  bm  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  far  wrong.  It  was  very  encouraging  to  hear  Mr. 
HaatingB  speak  so  Htroniily  in  favour  ol  a  purely  represenlalive  Bystein, 
wit  Hxjwed  tiial  fears  of  wholesttlc abstention  were  perhaps  e.Yaggerated. 
There  was  only  ono  other  point  upon  which  he  wished  to  touch,  and 
that  WHS  the  Chairman's  cotnpluint  that  j^ieople  who  did  not  seek  oltice 
in  local  government  had  no  right  to  crilici"*  llie  conduct  of  thosn  who 
nccepied  it,  or  lo  cotnplain  of  their  jobbery  or  comiption.  Ho  differed 
from  the  Chairman,  however.  Every  governmenl  was  the  beitiT  for 
criticism,  and  if  a  man  was  not  industrious  enouch.  or  not  willing  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  public  life,  the  next  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  lo  criticise  it.  He  was  then  discharging  ahnont  aa  valuable  a 
function  na  the  active  citizen.  Therefore  they  ought  not  to  check  or 
fliH;oiirni;e  such  a  man  in  what  he  was  willing  to  undertake,  as  if  ha 
were  necessarily  doing  wrong  becatme  he  was  notdoii\g  lietter.  Ra'her 
eIiouIiI  they  encourage  hiiu  (u  di>  tbia  than  to  Uike  no  interest  ut  all  ' 
matter, 
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D^itum  of  the  Word '  Luaau.* 


DEFINITION  OF  XHB  WOBD  *INC01U.* 

For  purpGtet  of  Toxaftox,  wAaf  u  the  most  Mcuot^fie  oti 
practicable  dtfiniHoa  of  word  ^hvBomo^i  By  Datid 
Chadwick. 

THE  consideration  of  this  questioD  is  almoft  as  tntenstivH 
the  analogous  question  subniitted  to  the  House  of  Coa- 
tnona  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  Wliat  is  a  poand  7  * 

Webster  definea  'income '  to  be  'niat  which  proceeds 
from  labour,  bannew,  or  property  of  any  kind ;  die  prodnce  of 
a  farm ;  the  rent  <^  bonses ;  the  proceeds  of  profeenoDal  bnn- 
ness ;  the  profits  of  commerce  or  of  occupation ;  the  interest  of 
money  or  stock  in  the  Funds.' 

'  It  is  often  used  synonjinouBly  with  reoeaue,  but  imemt 
ia  more  generally  applied  to  the  eun  cf  private  persons,  ind 
revenue  to  that  ot*  a  sovereign  or  of  a  State.  We  speak  ik  the 
annual  income  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  aannal  rewKM  <^Aa 
State.' 

Other  lexicographers  agree  generally  in  tiiii  definition. 

The  mode  in  wnich  the  word  *  income*  is  lued  by  Adan 
Smith,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  jxditical  economists 
may  be  taken  to  agree  with  the  delimtion  giTeu  above. 

But  the  question  submitted  to  our  considemtuMi  limits  the 
inquiries  to  purposes  of  taxation,  and  these  purposes  include 
all  imperial  and  local  rates  and  taxes. 

The  assessment  of  the  income  and  property  tax  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  definition  placed  on  the  word  i/tcome.  And 
the  decisions  of  judges  and  iipeciul  commissioners  are  almost  as 
puzzling  and  various  as  the  interpretation  of  the  Scotch  system 
of  *  meanx  and  subttance,' 

The  [(oor  rate,  county  rate,  and  all  local  taxes  are  levied  on 
the  actual  or  estimated  annual  value ;  and  the  recent  Acts  for 
ap])otntiiig  local  and  county  assessment  committees  are  gradually 
introducing  equitable  deductions  from  the  gross  or  total  rental 
value  to  arrive  at  the  assessable  value  or  taxable  income ;  and 
in  tbe  case  of  canals,  railways,  and  lai^e  manufactories  tins 
assessable  value  *  is  the  amount  which  could  be  paid  annually  by 
an  ordinary  tenant  for  occupying  or  working  the  same  for  the 
purposes  of  income  or  profit.' 

All  taxation  is,  therefore,  based  on  estimated  or  actual 
'  income.* 

I  propose  to  limit  our  inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
definition  of  income  as  applicable  to  the  assessment  of  the  in- 
come and  property  tax. 


By  David  Chadwiek. 
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TIiIb  tax  U  levied  ninler  various  scheJutes,  which  for  our 
purposes  may  betaken  as  follows; — - 

Schedule  A,— Land.  Rents,  Mines,  Railways.  Claa  Works, 
Water  Works,  &c.  B. — Farm  Rents,  &e.  ('.—Interest  and 
Dividends,  &e.  D. — Professiona  and  Tratles.  E. —  Offices  and 
Emjiloyments. 

Wlien  I'ilt  proppsed  his  income  tax  in  1798  (which  waa 
repealed  in  1816)  he  described  it  as  a  *  peneral  tax  upnn  the 
income  of  every  individual  throiiphnut  the  kinijdimi ' ;  and  he 
specifies  in  hlg  c  I  ass  i  li  cation  of  incomes  '  ininnii)  rental  of  land, 
lithes,  houses,  &c.' ;  uhniinl  incume  from  trades,  professions, 
mines,  canals,  &c.,  and  fruin  annuities,  public  Funds,  and  pos- 
n^ioDf  beyoud  the  seas. 

The  income  of  fanners  in  England  was  fixed  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  rental,  and  in  Scotland  at  one-half  the 
rental. 

When  Sir  Rohrrt  Peel  introduced  his  incumi:  and  jirnprrly 
tax  in  1842,  as  a  temporary  tax  for  three  years,  he  followed 
the  general  principles  of  Pitts  tax  of  1806 ;  hut  in  regard  to 
husbandry,  he  fixed  the  taxable  income  on  farmers  in  Hnijlnnd 
9,t  one-liidf  Ihe  instead  of  three-fourths,  as  fixeti  by  Pitt), 

and  in  Scotland  at  u/ic-fA/'v/  (instead  of  one-half).  This  excep- 
tion by  both  Pitt  and  Peel  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  dif- 
ficulty they  each  felt  in  defining  what  ia  'taxable  income'  ia 
regard  to  the  profits  of  farming. 

In  18.51  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CommonB.  with  Mr. 
Jose|>h  Hume,  M.P.,  as  chnirmnn.  was  appointed  '  to  inquire 
into  the  present  mode  of  iisseasmg  the  income  and  property  tax, 
and  whether  any  other  mode  of  levying  the  same,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  tax  more  equitable,  could  be  adopted.' 

This  committee  sat  during  two  sessions,  and  heard  evi- 
ence,  but  made  no  report  or  recommendations  :  but  the  valuable 
opinions  given  by  many  eminent  men  were  printed. 

In  1861  another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed,  witli  Mr.  Hubburd,  M.P.,  as  chairman,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Mr.  Hume's  conmiittee. 

They  examined  many  experienced  witnesses,  and  I  had  the 
opjMirtunity,  along  with  olh'.'rs,  of  contributing  my  testimony, 
to  show  the  ine'iualitics  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax. 

The  committee  decide<l  against  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Htibbard,  and  adopted  a  report  to  the  cfFcet  '  that  they  are  not 
repared  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  its  amendment.' 

In  1871  I  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
inquire  Into  the  mode  of  assessing  the  income  tax.' 
This  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  nine,  after  Mr. 
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(jhuhUmc,  ttio  Cliaiicplhiv  of  the  Exchequer,  ha.l  pronUMd  to 
cuiisiiier  iiiul  iiik'estigiile  the  varioiiii  sii^^je^lioiis  mnHe. 

ill  1878,  1879.  and  1880  Mr.  llubbanl.  M. P..  introduced 
his  Bill  to  amend  the  ndininistralion  of  the  inhabited  house 
duty  and  'income  tax';  but  the  Bill,  though  a  practicable 
and  valuable  measure,  never  i>aased  the  stage  of  a  'ucoikI 
reailidfj;,' 

In  t-ndeavituring  to  answer  the  question  submitted  lo  u»  I 
venture  to  describe  income,  lor  all  purjioses  of  taxation,  as  •  tkt 
clear  annual  amounty  afifr  deiluctinif  all  nfcestary  ouhfoimfi, 
reeeieed  from  iitiif  priiperti/  ur  inr.eiitmeiit  of  capital,  or  fi'am  my 
trirdt.  prnfftsiiin,  iir  vccii/tution,  ur  fram  iiutj  untinity  .ir  oiktr 
tourer,  having  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  capital  or  toitrtt 
ivtiict.' 

Ti>  decide  whut  is  taxable  income  we  must,  iherefort, 
ascertain  what  are  the  aanuid  necessary  outgnings  in  relatidD 
to  the  various  sources  from  which  it  arises. 

The  priuciple  of  deducting  niif/jmni/t  is  admitted  in  llie 
aiacssiiient  I*)  the  poor's  rate  and  all  local  laxcs.  And  ihpw 
outguiiiixa  include  a  reasonable  de<Uiction  for  repairs,  insurance, 
&(;.,  to  arrive  at  ihe  clear  income  or  assessahle  value. 

But  in  ihe  case  of  the  income  tax  no  deduction  for  wea- 
ranee  and  ifome  other  oulgoInfirB  required  U>  keep  the  capinl 
intact  is  allowed,  and  the  tux  is  levied  on  the  total  rental  of 
propcrij-,  llie  lolal  prolits  on  trade,  and  the  lolal  inoom«  from 
professions,  peasiuns,  and  annuities. 

All  national  taxes  should  be  levied  on  the  properlranJ 
incomes  of  the  various  classes  comprising  the  nation,  with  duf 
r^ard  to  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy  from  the  expenditure 
of  sueh  taxes. 

Kveiy  person  enjoys  individually  the  protection  of  thela* 
and  the  benefit  of  the  Government  Departments  of  the  State  in 
any  posiiion  or  occupation  in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 

And  those  who  iwssess  [iroperty  of  any  kind  enjoy,  in  ad- 
dition, the  further  protection  of  Ihe  State  for  all  auoh  property. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Assoeialion  was  ap|Kiinted,aa 
the  snggealion  of  Mr.  Hallett.  in  1875  (of  which  I  was  a  m«n« 
ber),  to  report  on  the  praclieatiility  of  adopting  a  '  omiDiun 
mewsure  of  value'  in  the  assessment  of 'direct  taxation.' 

They  presented  two  valuable  reports,  showing  that  a  '  cflra-' 
mon  measure  of  value '  applicable  to  all  incomes  may  be  scteti'* 
tifically  and  practically  apjdicd. 

The  purjHjrt  oi  these  reports  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follow: 

'  That  income  is  the  interest  value  free  from  outguiDgi, 
leaving  the  source  unimpaired.' 
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The  tasnble  iiicmne  fniin  land,  rentfl>  and  [>n>|iert.j  of  idl 
kindd  would,  therefore,  he  the  interest  rent,  alter  dediicliDg  ont- 

Mr.  Hallett's  reiwrt  shows  that  in  assessing  ihe  income  tax 
r>n  t.riidef  the  present  law  allows  you  to  dediiot  the  cost  of  re- 
placing worn-out  machinery,  /lomes.  Sic,  but  in  the  ease  of 
!rude»  iiud  profesaiona  no  allowance  i*  made  Jiti  replacing  worn- 
out  mm. 

1  vcnlure  to  contend  ihnt  ihe  income  of  a  physician,  artist, 
or  engineer  is  equivalent  tu  u  terminable  iinniiity,  in  which  ii 
portion  of  the  princiiial  is  consumed  every  yeur;  and  that 
It  should  he  assessed  aecoidlngly  on  the  anuunl  inlerrst  caiur 
onlv,  keepinp;  the  capital  or  snurce  intact. 

The  British  Association  Committee  gave  the  following 
examples  of  taj-nhle  inciimi-  :— 

A  barrister,  earning  1,00(1/.,  should  he  allowed  for  outgoings 
nd  depreciation  of  source  40  per  cent.,  or  400/. ;  and  the 
snienl  laliie  should  be  6UU/. 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  shopkeeper,  having  a  capital 
10,000/,  in  his  business,  and  earning  l,{M)0/,  a  year,  should 
assessed — ^for  interest  on  capital,  500/. ;  for  ])rol5t,  earnings, 
7.  (less  40  per  cent..  200/.)  =  300/.  \  a-scssahle  value,  8l)U/. 
I  need  not  discuss  the  ijuestion  whether  in  the  above  cases 
the  annual  'wear  and  tear'  (which  is  allowed  by  law  on 
horses^  should  in  the  case  of  men  be  40  (ler  cent,  of  their 
annual  earnings,  or  any  less  sum;  it  is  clear  that  uiime J'nir&n\\ 
/irii/irr  allowance  should  be  mode  in  such  cases ;  and,  without 
taking  into  account  exact  ages,  I  contend  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  lay  down  a  sciilc  which  would  be  substantially 
e<iuitiible,  and  in  accordance  with  what  the  British  Association 
Committee  recommend,  viz.,  a  nimniim  measure  of  mihie. 

The  liite  Joseph  Hume,  M.I*.,  Dr.  Farr.  and  others  thirty 
irs  ago  recommended  the  principle  of  i  a/iitalriiin;f  ihe  value 
of  all  incomtf  for  purposes  of  ta.^ation,  as  the  correct  measure 
the  protection  rendered  by  the  State;  and  twenty  years  ago 
ventured  to  suggest  a  method  of  currying  out  such  a  system 
assessment. 

But  against  the  principle  of  assessment  on  capitalise<I  value 
it  may  fairly  he  contended  that  all  incomes  from  jiropcrly,  even 
under  short  leases,  should  be  nnsmcd  at  their  annual  value, 
h^r  deducting  all  actual  outgoings,  ihe  same  as  freehold 
property  or  long  leases  ;  because  the  property  or  the  source 
of  the  income  requires  and  receives  the  protectioo  of  the 
State  under  all  circumstances  alike;  the  mere  change  in  thi! 
reci^ieut  of  an  iacome  from  property  m.kes  no  difference  in 
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tlie  protection  such  jiriiiurt  >  rci|iiires;  whilst  (lie  source  of  s  pni- 
IV'Ssional  income  censes  ultogL'l.her  ut  the  lii'alli  of  llie  pfi^-wswr. 

Amongst  the  aiuiiniilios  mid  iiicqiinlilies  of  ihe  iiicouit  tftx. 
it  has  not  been  gciienilly  nuticcU  that  the  present  system  al 
assessment  actually  omil'  to  ngtrss  mtini/  real  incamef.  Gntt 
liindand  property  owncin.willioiil  any  risk  or  outlay,  frerineiilly 
finil  thoir  e*^liites  enlianeetl  in  valiif.  bnl  llioy  are  not  ciiMi^nl 
with  income  tas  on  such  iiicrrdseil  value,  even  whpn  rr^iwiJ, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  scientific  and  [^racijcable 
definition  of  uieiimt: 

I  sugfTL'St  the  following  new  charges  for  coiisidoratton ; — 

1.  A  landowner  has  lUO  acres  of  sea-beach  land,  held  fur 
999  years,  and  worth  when  valued  for  legaey  or  suceeswun 
duty  20/.  [ler  acre,  and  producing  a  rental  uf  10*.  per  aere. 

By  the  extension  of  docks  and  ilie  building  of  a  raitwsy 
throngh  his  jiruperty.  by  other  people,  at  the  end  of  Iwetitv 
yeiirs  it  lina  increased  in  value  lo  6U0/.  an  acre,  and  he  sclU  it 
for  50.(iU(l/.,  and  thereby  gains  a  clear  profit  of  48,000/. 

When  this  or  any  le.is  civ  i/rrati-r  increase  in  value  occursi, 
and  is  realised,  should  not  Uie  landowner  be  charged  witii 
income  tax  on  the  profit  or  inereased  value? 

If  II  bind  agent,  as  a  matter  of  business,  made  such  a  pruiil 
he  would  be  rci^ulred  to  return  it  for  atisQssnient  to  the  iui'ijint' 
tax. 

If  any  property  owner  or  tradesman  purchased  out  of  hi"  j 
Tings  a  similar  estate  he  would  probably  have  paid  incoim- 
tax  on  the  whole  48,000/. 

2.  Property-owners  do  not  pay  income  tas  on  the  valur 
of  the  increased  rentals  at  the  expiration  of  leases  of  tlieir 
property, 

Chi  the  recent  exgiirution  of  a  number  of  leases  In  I(ond"n 
and  Westminster,  it  was  said  that  the  owner  could  have  n- 
newed  his  expiring  Iciu^cs  on  the  same  rental,  and  received  iii 
cush,  as  premium  on  t^iicb  riMiewals,  upwards  uf -500,000/. 

Should  income  U\x  be  paid  on  any  portion  of  Uiis  amount? 

3.  The  same  thing  occurs  on  the  renewal  of  lenses  t» 
corporations,  who  pay  no  probate  duly,  no  succession  duly,  i>" 
legacy  duty,  and  no  income-tax  on  the  periodical  iticr*.'iv»«  in 
the  capitalised  value  of  their  properties.     Why  imt? 

4.  Gas  and  water  works  proprietors  do  not  pay  inc-ouie  tax 
on  the  increased  value  of  their  jnoperty  when  sold  to  a  cor^r.- 
ration  under  the  compulsory  [WHers  of  an  Act  of  ParliamenL 

la  not  this  taxable  income  ivheo  realised? 

5.  The  capital  invested  in  the  eight  London  Water  Work 
Companies  was  valued  by  a  referee  a[  upicartU  of  thir 
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miUions  ilerUntf  liej/nnd  Ihf  fotntirr  market  /jrive.  The  expecta- 
ti»a  that  GovenunL'nt  and  Piirlianient  would  pay  this  increiised 
price  caused  the  Biile  value  oi'  these  shares  to  be  neai  ly  doubled. 

Other  independent  experts  valued  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase at  about  three  miUioDs,  or  ten  nnUiona  legs  than  the 
Government  valuer. 

But,  whether  the  increased  value  was  tlirec  millions  or  thir- 
teen  mtllions  sterling,  should  not  this  sum  be  assessable  to  the 
iaronir  ui\  whenever  realised? 

No  better  [inxif  can  be  given  that  it  would  have  been  clear 
ffaii)  than  the  fact  that,  nwing  to  the  inquiries  of  a  Purlia- 
mentnry  commiltee,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  '  increased  value' 
of  thirteen  uiillions  ha.s  vniiif.!ird;  the  Stock  Exr.!mn£;e  prices 
being  nearly  the  same  now  sis  they  were  before  the  Report  of 
the  Government  referee  had  so  greatly  inflated  their  value. 
By  the  Government  purchase  of  the  telegiaplis  a  few  years 
^Hvo,  several  inilllims  sterling  were  paid  for  them  in  excess  of 
^Ineir  previous  value;  but  income  tax  was  not  paid  on  thie 
^^srge  profit. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  given  of  actual  realised 
^^■rofil  income  being  at  present  omitted  from  assessment. 

Can  such  accretions  of  value  be  fairly  assessed  to  income 
^Hu?    I  think  they  can.  as  and  when  realised, 
PP     When  the  le^al  uttii  es  of  the  '  Six  Clerks'  in  Chancery, 
'and  more  recently  the  ofliws  of  the  '  I'roctors,'  were  alMilished, 
they  claimed  and  obtained  compensation  on  'incomes'  much 
larger  than  ihey  had  returned  for  assessment  in  previous  years 
the  Income  Tax  C on m)iss loners. 
^Hr    Would  not  a  jiroper  definition  of  '  income  *  have  prevented 
^^nese  legal  gentlemen  trom  committing  so  great  a  mistake  ? 
WW     The  knowledge  of  the  inr.ipinliti/  of  the  aMsc-!*sment  to  in- 
come tux,  and  the  '  sense  of  injustice '  in  regard  Ui  its  incidence, 
are  the  oidy  plausible  reasons  which  have  ever  been  assigned 
1    in  palliation  of  the  moral  obliquity  so  palpable  in  the  present 
inadequate  returns  under  Schedule  D. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  London  there  are  more  persons 
enrning  incomes  from  2,(10(1/.  to  20,000/.  a  year  than  are  re- 
^turned  for  the  whole  of  Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Would  not  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  and  practicable 
^^fefinition  of  'income'  assist  in  removing  this  acknowledged 
stigma '( 

The  application  of  my  definition  of  income  for  purposes 
of  national  taxation  would  give  the  following  practicable 
results: — 

1.    Taxable  income  from  (and,  chief  and  grotiad  rcMt, 
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interest  on  inveetment^  in  Government  FiinJs,  mortpAjjra, 
perpetual  annuities,  &c.,  slioultl  be  the  full  amount  thcm>r,  u 
there  is  no  waste  or  wear  and  tear  in  eaiTiing  the  income,  whilst 
the  capital  remains  at  the  end  of  each  year  intact, 

2.  Rmla  from  hnuse.  pruji^rti/  should  have  such  a  deJiidioDf 
to  arrive  at  the  taxable  income,  aa  will  pay  fur  insurance  an^l 
recoup  the  depreciation  or  repairs  each  year,  and  ke^-p  the 
source  and  amount  of  income  intact.  Five  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  per  nnuutn  would  be  a  fair  avemne  deduction. 

3.  The  taxable  incomes  of  occupyinj^  tenants  of  farms  are 
noir  assessed  in  lieu  of  profits  on  a  profKjrtion  of  the  3'-tiul 
rental  differing  In  Engbind  from  the  proportion  charged  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland;  this  scale  should  be  ma<)e  uniform,  and 
one-half  the  rental  mi^ht  be  taken  a;  a  fair  average  aaeemnenl, 
in  lieu  of  the  actual  returns  of  profit  income  in  each  case. 

4.  Taxable  income  fnim  pcn'^^ions  and  life  annuities  ihoald 
be  ansessed  on  the  amount  which  represents  the  hit  rvtt  on  ihe 
sum  lnvei»led  or  represented,  and  not  on  any  part  of  the  prin<i- 
pal,  as  lit  present. 

5.  Taxable  income  from  trades  should  he  taken  to  mean 
4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  ca]>ital  invealed  therein,  and  one* 
half  the  clear  net  jirofits  beyond  such  interest;  «I1  oui^nn^ 
and  replacements  being  charged  as  working  expenses,  so  ts  to 
leave  the  capital  invested  at  the  begtiming  of  the  year  intact 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  renmining  half  of  llie  iiri)5ts 
should  be  taken  to  represent  Ihe  annual  exhauslion  of  life- 
energy  required  in  earning  such  surjilus  annual  profits. 

6.  Taxable  income  from  coal  mines  should  be  taken  to  mesa 
the  actual  net  profits,  after  deducting  nil  outgoings  as  above, 
and  the  further  deduction  of  the  value  of  the  coal  got,  used,  or 
consumed,  as  capital  to  be  replaced. 

When  an  owner  or  lessee  of  a  coal  or  other  mine  is  required 
to  pay  on  all  the  profits  of  the  working,  he  is  really  paying 
income  tax  on  the  sale  of  a  part  of  his  pro|)erty. 

A  thousand  or  a  milliim  tons  of  coal  can  he  measured  whiltt 
remaining  in  the  earth,  with  as  much  exactness  as  a  like  quan> 
tity  on  the  surface  of  the  earlh. 

If  the  coal  was  on  the  surface  it  would  be  acknowledged  a 
itork,  and  the  value  of  the  lessened  quantity  at  the  cod  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  sales  before  arriving  at  tilt 
promts  chargeable  to  income  tax. 

The  simple  definition  of  income  which  I  have  recoatmeiided 
would  remove  the  present  unjust  system  of  assessing  raining 
properly. 
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It*  application  in  tliis  and  ntlrer  cases  would  be  compara- 
tively oattj-,  and  the  wliule  mcoiusi  leiiving  the  capital  intact, 
would  be  lueeBsable. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  hii^  mine  owner,  who  docs  nnt 
choose  to  work  his  minerals,  receives  all  the  protection  of  the 
Sute  without  CQtitributiiig  anything  in  the  shape  of  imperial 
taxes. 

1^  This  is,  no  dbubt,  the  fact,  and  points  to  a  defect  in  our 
l^pCal  and  inipcriitl  taxation  as  compared  with  America  and  other 
©ountries  where  land,  mines,  and  other  propert  y— wliether  uiied, 
culuval£d>  and  worked  or  not,  and  whether  proilucing  any  in- 
come or  not — are  charged  with  Iwth  local  and  national  taxnlion, 
on  the  pound  that  such  properly  receives  the  protection  «f  the 
Siaie  and  nius^t  cxjntribute  to  the  requisite  exiienditure. 
1^    The  Income  Tax  Commission  ore  always  firiiily  refused  to 
Hiake  any  allowance  for  replacement  of  capital  consumed  in 
coal  mines  until  the  case  of  appeal — in  which  I  was  concerned- — 

#Andrmi  Kmnclri  ami  A'on«,  Limited,  in  1877,  to  tlie  High 
urt  of  Justice,  Kxchequer  Diviisiun.'when  the  three  Bnrous 
the  Exchecjuer  unanimously  allowed  the  deduction  of 
10,4*24/,  from  the  profits  as  the  capital  value  of  the  exhaustion 
of  cool  pot  and  removed,  anil  by  which  the  estate  of  the  com- 
pany hiid  been  Irsseiin!  in  value  during  the  year  to  that  extent. 

Although  this  decision  is  now  the  law  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  have  refuned  to  allow  its  application  to  other 
cases;  and  in  an  appeal  now  peudmg  in  the  Lords  the  Scotch 
Hi^h  Court  refused  to  allow  the  Coltness  Company  to  deduct 
actual  disbtii-sementJd  in  sinking  additional  pits  when  the  old 
pita  were  e.xhausted. 

7.  Taxohlf  iiicomr  from  ships  and  railway  rolling  stock  is  the 
net  income  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  tor  replacing 
the  capital  value  which  is  so  largely  depreciated  every  year. 
These  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioners generally  allow  deductions  for  lessened  capital  out 
of  the  gross  profits.  We  dfKi're  to  npplif  the  principle  of  tfunr 
oilmcanrrs  to  nil  oilier  cIi/smm  of  income 

8.  The  tiixahle  ineunie  from  galiiries  and  pnfesttonal  earminjt 
should  be  taken  to  mean  the  actual  income,  less  a  due  allowance 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  life-enorgy,  which  is  the  ivu/  capital 
comiimi^d  in  earning  the  actual  receipts. 

The  scientific  method  of  arriving  at  the  taxable  income  of 
•  physician  or  an  engineer  would  be  to  consider  his  total 
annual  income  as  a  terminaltle  annuity,  to  be  valued  according 
to  his  age  and  the  lift-energy  remaining. 

But  this  individual  adjustment  might  be  considered  troublo- 
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some,  allliDugli  it  ia  perfectly  practiiublt! :  und  I  wpuIi]  there* 
fi)re  rccommuiid  tlie  a(lo|itioii  ol'  »  general  estiiniite,  ha  in  the 
cnsc  of  iitrms,  anil  a^i'ce  lliiit  incomes  earned  Afiurt  frnm  the 
use  of  cajiital  ahuuld  in  all  cases  be  assessed  at  oRe~half  the 
annual  nft  amonnt. 

I  venture  to  express  my  firm  belief  lliat  if  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  a  commtm  mru.su rf  of  unlw.  ant\  tiip  limitxtitm 
of  the  income  tux  to  inetimrs,  ascerUiined  and  settled  siili«tan- 
tially  according  to  the  inelbods  I  have  described  (  even  should  th"? 
greater  portiou  or  the  whole  of  the  new  charges  I  have  snfigcittd 
be  omitted),  were  adopted,  the  net  receipts  to  the  li3iche(|ucr, 
especially  in  Schedule  D,  would  be  veri/  l<iriji-lt/  increased, 

1  venture  to  believe  that  the  very  endeavour  Xo  oases*  the 
tax  on  eonie  liuch  basis  of  acknowledged  equality  would  remute 
that  dcL'p  and  general  sense  of  injustice  whicn  now  findii  ex- 
presfioQ  in  the  moral  fraud  of  iuadequate  and  itiiuimum  re- 
turns. 

The  public  consdence  would  be  relieved,  ami  our  finance 
ministers  would  no  longer  be  required  to  raaLe  ihe  humiliating 
confesffion  thai  the  income  tax  is  absolutely  necessnry  to  rai.t« 
xhfs  ]iublic  revenue,  but  in  incapable  of  being  ei{uiiiibly  ad- 
justed. 

The  income  titr  has  been  generally  looked  ufwn  ns  n  tent* 
porarv  tax,  and  all  previous  attempts  to  equitably  adjuxt  iu 
incidence  have  been  resisted  on  (he  ground  that  it  will  soma 
day  be  entirely  removed. 

This  vain  hope  ha.s  prevented  for  thirty  years  the  requitiM 
udjustmeut  of  its  incidence. 

If  a  united  and  national  effort  be  now  made  we  may  hops 
to  see  the  tax  e<]iiitiibly  assessed  on  a  'common  measure  uf 
value,'  and  n  scientific  and  practicable  definition  of  what  ii 
taxable  inoome.  i 


DI9CDS8I0K. 

ProfeRBor  PiERSOH  <(.\msterdain)  niil  i.hat  ibe  qiii>«iion  now  befa™ 
them  liu<l  btrn  dtalt  wltli  lor  the  liiat  130  yi'ara.  It  wum  &rtA  nu>«d  bj 
the  Pliynoorntic  Scliool,  whfse  concluaion  was  tlml  the  term  'nal  la- 
wme'  alioiilil  only  be  ai>[i]ied  to  iliat.  pnrtii>n  uf  the  national  rercDM 
TMsriv-  d  by  die  owntts  ol  tlie  soil  in  payment  of  fflnl.  Agriculture,  iI 
contendeil.  is  llie  only  truly  *  [.roductive'  Inboiir,  becstiae  it  is  the  only 
one  iifTi'rding  s  '  net  incoiue.'  A  mutiurnclurer  iodced  gets  an  income, 
b«l.  a-  a  rule,  it  ia  juit  siiirii:ient  for  bin  uiaintenonce ;  n  merchuit, 
wifG,  may  eiirn  linniUonie  profits,  btll  tbey  will  lie  gained  ut  the  cxi>cnM 
ttfoUier  people.  A  furtDer,  on  tlie  coatrar}',  alW  luving  cvTeredaJl  Im 
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rapenses,  vfiD  hiive  reiilised  somelhiug  beyond  t)uB — a,  surplus,  wliich 
will  go  to  the  I'lnddwner  in  the  shape  ol  rent.  Agriculture  ia  the  only 
branch  of  luhuiir  all^iriJiiig  niich  ii  mtrphis.  Ftir  thin  reason  it,  'a  the 
only  nne  doaerviiig;  to  be  ctilied  proiluetive.  We  iill  know  iliat  thin  doc- 
trine hiw  been  reliitod  hy  Adiim  Smith,  iiiid  tliat  Hicardo,  by  giving  the 
true  rj;|ilnaution  ol'rent,  hiii!  aliown  il  W  b«  bnsed  on  a  fallacy,  Yit 
to  a  ctrtain  extent  Fiii.'iirdo  huB  couCnbuiod  to  its  survival  by  defining 
'  net  revenue "  to  be  that  portion  of  the  national  iui^onie  uviiilable,  not 
for  alt  sorlt  ofexpenditure,  biit  merely  for  i-xpendit lire  on  luj:uries.  This 
detinition  has  long  been  held  unobjeclioniible.  eHpecIatly  in  Germany. 
Prolessor  Jacob  made  it  the  biinis  of  his  system  of  taxation,  though  hd 
mntliti^  it  in  one  respc-et.  The  nece«saries  of  one  tuan,  he  said,  are 
diflerent  from  thos«  ol'  anorht-r;  a  professtir,  Ujt  insUmce,  wants  books 
and  instruments;  he  «1k>  wants  mwiial  aervanls,  for  lie  would  have  aa 
leisure  if  he  had  to  eook  his  uwn  Inod,  &o.  Ili^nca,  Jacob  conclude, 
the  not  income  will  not.  be  found  by  deducting  an  eijual  omonot  per 
head  of  tlie  poplllutinn  from  the  njiftTcgate  of  all  incomes;  ire  ought 
to  establish  it  m'n\e,  a<liipted  to  the  various  classed  o(  society,  in- 
iiti.-Atin){  llie  '  uecc-Httarita '  of  each  ckss.  In  ihis  manner  the  net  revenue 
»vailub!e  for  taxatiou  will  be  iiseertuined.  Jacob's  thi'ory  elosely  cor- 
ntponded  lo  liicjirdo's,  cxoepiing  the  point  just  alluded  to.  Whut  ihey 
held  in  common,  however,  wax  ainipJy  a  renmaul  of  the  auliijiuitt'd 
Phynocratiu  Bystem.  In  1863  Profe^jjior  Schmoller  contributed  a  PuptT 
to  the  Tvbinijen  Rtcieic,  in  which  lie  cuutrivoJ  to  show  that  this  ac- 
ceptation of  the  tvrm  '  net  revenue '  was  wholly  lallacinua,  and.  tlii-re- 
lore,  did  not  afford  a  proper  baaiu  for  taxation.  Income,  he  observed, 
IS  all  that  accrues  to  a  man  in  a  given  period ;  nrt  income  la  fill  thiti, 
rfeduciing  only  cost  of  production  j  in  short,  any  tiling  a  person  can  upend 
without  eating  his  cnpitai.  Schmolli'r's  definition  is  the  only  correct 
one,  and  has  since  been  generally  adopted.  Professor  I'ierson  was  glad 
to  see  it  hud  also  been  adopted  by  Mr.  C)iadwi<:k ;  yet  be  believed  Mr. 
Chndwick  bod  not  always  consistently  aiiliertd  to  it,  for  he  advocated 
the  idea  of  deducting  (rom  cerljiin  people'a  incomes  what  they  require 
to  meet  thrir  own  personitl  wania.  This  would  never  do.  Either  we 
fthoulJ  call  income  anything  available  for  private  expenditure,  and  then 
NO  such  deductions  are  to  be  allowed,  or  we  are  bound  to  adopt  Jacob'ii 
delinilion,  but  then  we  should  lake  Jacob's  scale  of  neceiiiuiries  along 
with  it.  If  necessaries  are  lo  be  deducted,  they  should  be  deducted  in 
all  cases.  On  this  remark,  however,  no  peculiar  stress  was  to  be  laid. 
Ite  ruthur  wished  to  axil  uttcntiun  to  another  point  on  which  he  found 
liioixeif  at  iaaue  with  Mr.  Cliadwick.  It  was  the  idea  underlying  hi« 
whole  Paper,  that  when  a  |)ropi.'r  dcluiitiun  of  income  had  been  Ibund 
it  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  income  lax.  He  did  not  agree  with, 
that,  faecaii^,  although  it  might  appear  paradoxical,  he  believed  that 
when  a  proper  definition  had  been  iound  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
bi^ns  of  (4i.xation  for  two  reaBons :  first,  because  in  (nitny  cases,  even 
when  tliey  knew  ilieoreticully  what  inc<ime  was,  iliey  could  not  ascer- 
tain what  it  piDuticaliy  was;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  ihey  could 
HMierlain  ihi^  by  having  the  income  tax  on  a  thorouj'hly  acientitic  basiii, 
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that  when  the  vdiie  ortlie  land  incrrawil,  hy  that  very  ftA.  and  apnt 
irom  a  rif«  of  rent,  nn  incom?  luicnics  to  its  owner  which  ought  to  b« 
taxed.— [Mr.  Chadwlck  :  I  t^id.  ithen  realised.] — Bni  if  th«jr  rpoke  of 
the  ini^reajted  value  ul'  land  they  should  alto  spesk  of  tiie  incrciuiaJ  nlug 
ol'  Blocks.  When  he  bought  BtoclcH  at  80  and  ifaey  roM  to  I W  tfam 
WHS  a  difference  of  twenty  ;  but  huw  were  they  toaaceittin  whetbw  thit 
aggre^U  of  vahie  bad  really  talcen  place  or  not.  Ii  niight  )>e  propmsd 
to  charge  CKily  the  reuliF^d  ditfereno- ;  but  -why  •bouhl  (lie  vnMi  ol  thn 
realised  profit  be  taxed,  and  in  the  oth«t  Cftse  not  ?  Thra,  with  rrvurd 
to  farmers'  profits,  how  were  the^  to  he  iiscerbiitied  T  In  Enginnd  th^ 
lised  the ')DCom(^  of  the  ftinnerd  at  three- qu:>rter<<,  and  in  Scotlkod  at 
one-half  the  rental ;  but  ihia  wut  reiilly  &  vi^ry  anmsiug  way  of  nettling 
t)ie  queniiuii.  They  might  lui  well  lix  the  furmer's  prolila  by  the  lan^ 
of  bin  now  or  the  colour  of  his  eye*,  becBoae  tharo  was  no  coniwei'on 
between  the  rental  a  mnn  bad  to  pay  and  the  income  he  enjoyed.  To 
really  aBcertuin  what  hit  income  was,  the  farmer  would  require  lo  Kars 
a  clever  bookkecpi^r  always  at  'hi.*  elbow,  and  p?rhap»  he  should  hai^ 
two,  and  then  ih.'ee  two  bookkep[i«TH  would  have  iuterminablB  ducm- 
aions  between  lhems'>lve*  a-*  to  what  income  was.  If  they  conld  hare 
a  thoroughly  tici<:'ntific  lax  no  doubt  it  would  he  a  very  beautifol  aoe, 
but  then  ibe'Chancellor  (if  the  Exchequer  would  sxy  itwasnntaiai 
for  him.  He  had  always  looked  u[K>n  )iie  :ICngli»h  incotne  uuc  unn  w- 
•emblage  of  different  taxes  under'une  name.  If  thfy  u-nnced  to  keep  it, 
and  he  did  nut  see  why  it  should  be  aboli-ihed,  th.^  imiJ*t  put  up  with 
sniftU  delects,  and  look  At  grand  repuits.  Theyshouici  not  try  to  plaoett 
npoii  a  scieiLtitic  bMis,  but  do  what  Ibey  had  afwnys  done — keep  il  tjo  a 
practical  basis.  There  wjisone  i>rculiiirity  of  ihi'  Etislish  iiatiuiu  »oi! 
it  Has  this:  they  had  always  htt^  scieiititic  in  scifiitilic  uiattet*.  anil 
practical  is  practicid  maittrt ;  and  he  would  advise  theui  lo  nick  to 
that. 

Mr.  Djtid  UcIitiRBK  (Gdinburgh)  said  that  anyone  wlio  had  had 
the  experience  which  the  Income  Tax  CommiMionerx  had  bad  wooU 
agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  direction  I'f  an  equial'lr 
adjustment  of  the  incotne  tax,  and  the  doing  away  with  the  temitfatioa 
to  make  fiilse  returns.  It  would  be  impos*ihle,  he  considered,  to  pro- 
pose any  scheme  which  would  he  both  scientific  and  pmctioihle.  H 
agreed  with  Mr.  Chadwit-k  in  what  be  had  laid  down  as  ihe 
principle.  Mr.  Chadwick  would  make  sn  increase  in  thevnluti  of  kn 
xr  houses.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  fixed  property  be  difleml  fiOH 
Mr.  Chadwick.  He  thought  people  should  not  be  taxed  farUM  taerawi 
money  price  of  property  untfss  they  were  to  be  allowed  also  lo  d^lsct 
losHS  which  might  result  from  trariivclinns  in  the  place  at' gains.  Wilfa 
regard  ito  liirraet^i,  lie  thought  they  should  ke-.-p  books  and  «a!k«  reHmt;^ 
hut  he  was  iiltnid  that  would  he  a  rather  dilUcuIt  matter.  ' 

Mr.  C.  e.  McLares,  M,P.,  said  he  thoroughly  a^pathind  wilk 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chndwiok  on  th6  ((tlesriofi  ot  a 
proper  calculation  of  the  incotne  tax,  especially  wKh  reference  to  pro- 
perty of  a  pi'riMliabie  nature.  He  could  not,  however,  agree  with  alt 
Mr.  Cbadwick's  calculations  on  the  value  of  property  of  orery  Ictod. 
ud  he  thought  Professor  Pierson's  remarks  mtre  an  «d»if»ble  anaver 
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to  aome  of  the  fallacies  wliich  appeared,  to  hut  judgment,  ta  be  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cbadwick's  Puper.  He  eoiild  not  nee  why,  if  they  were 
to  tax  the  incresBed  value  ol'  lund,  they  ought  not  to  npply  the  aiime 
jirinciple  to  other  propertv,  and  have  uu  uDiiiia!  vntuiilioii  of  ii  niaii'H 
]HCtur('^  homea,  snd  stock.  He  condemned  the  manner  in  whieii  niities 
Were  dealt  with,  and  their  Ircuiment  aeemed  U)  him  n  eCriking  illuaira- 
tion  of  the  miinner  in  whieh  the  people  of  this  country  adheic  to  prin* 
otpleH  onee  accideiitHlly  udopled. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Skllsk  (Tain)  referred  to  ihe  wuy  in  which  fHrmers' 
book*  were  kept.  A  grent  many  larmers  did  not  keep  any  books  at  all, 
except  a  cheque  hoi>k,  while  o'lierx  kept  »  rough  record  of  their  galea 
Mid  expenises,  Furniers  coni'idered  that  a  farm  pri)[>erly  tuheo  oii^ht 
lij  pay  about  8  per  ei^nl.,  njtinoly  5  [*r  cent,  as  interest  on  tlift  capital 
inv«Bted.  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  labour  and  skill  in  manageoient.  At 
one  time  iliej  used  to  reckon  10  per  cent.,  but  at  the  present  time 
8  percent,  waa  all  tliey  could  get  Within  the  last  eight  yeurs  the 
&rmers  had  l<i>it  about  one-third  of  their  capitnl. 

Lord  MHAY  baid  the  reason  be  fpoke  wiut  simply  to  Bi>k  for  an  ex. 
planation  on  one  point.  lie  agreed  with  ProlesMjr  Piersun  in  thinking 
ihnt  they  would  never  get  an  income  tax  free  Iroin  even  Ktrong  criticism. 
Wliile,  however,  this  wsh  on  the  one  liund  quite  tru<^,  and  whil<>,  ua 
Professor  Pierson  had  Mid,  'English  people  were  scieniilie  in  soientific 
matters,"  he  would  be  sorry  to  admit  ihat  tliey  did  not  allow  science  h 
»oice  in  their  pr»clicul  atfUirs.  lie  believed  the  whole  tendency  of 
their  li^iHlHtion  in  thean  Ust  yejii's  liud  lurgoly  been  to  consult  Hcientilic 
men  iibuut  their  praalioal  concerns.  In  the  Dejiartment  of  Public 
tle;ilth  uli  that  liad  been  done  had  been  in  almost  every  respect  the 
direct  result  of  what  they  had  learned  frorn  BCientilic  men  :  and  he 
would  b«  sorry  if  anything  were  said  in  tlil-<  deparlnient  which  might 
give  rise  to  the  ideatliiit  tlicy  underrated  scieiitilic  men,  political  ecuno- 
DiietB,  and  others,  S^inierhing  more  hopefnl  was  required  from  their 
Kbie  and  learned  political  economy  friends  than  this  cry  of  despair  as  to 
the  improvement  of  the  income  lax.  Ue  did  not  wixh  to  di«coiiruge  sn 
ooniplerely  th>?  etTortn  to  make  the  income  liix  more  just  than  at  present. 
Ue  lliougiit  the  two  Bptakern  who  luid  tollowed  Prutessor  Pierson, 
«fipeciaily  the  member  fc*  .Stafford,  had  noticed  soma  possible  objections 
to  the  existing  income  tax.  Proltasor  Pierson  bad  called  attention  to 
an  importunt  element — namely  that  of  the  depreciation  of  mocks.  If 
the  [henry  of  Mr.  Cliadwick  were  followed  out,  certain  stocks  which 
were  coimtuntly  chunging  frum  bond  to  hand  would  frequently  be  pay- 
ing ineome  Lax,  while  otlier  stocks  which  remainod  in  the  same  lianda 
would  not  pay  the  tax  M  frequently.  In  regard  to  farmnrs'  prolits, 
Profeaaor  Pierson  him^lf  seemed  to  think  that  if  it,  were  lett  to  iitrmera 
ttt  nsaesB  themselves  they  would  require  two  bookkeeperi;  while  Mr- 
Seller  said  many  did  not  keep  books  at  all ;  iind  under  the  eircumiiuncea 
there  wiik  uo  other  alternative  except  some  rough  and  ready  method  of 
aMi-wnirnfi  If  ha  iiudemiood  Proli-ssor  I'ierson  rightly,  lie  Hiid  that 
in  tbeir  returms  tliey  need  not  be  concerned  about  the  possible  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  corn,  bectiUHo  there  would  bo  a  relative  depreciation 
iiao  ill  the  Incuiuu  tax,  the  income  uis  beiug  pitid  in  tlie  name  caio, 
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nnd  tlierpforc  also  reilnced  in  mine.  Aa  tlii?  had  not  hctn  ppnpralljr 
□ni]ariu>r><),  he  venlimd  to  jieIc  for  Mine  itiriiier  explonatioo.  Tbtn  j 
was  no  doabt,  us  Professor  Pirrson  bad  mid,  ihnt  eren  if  thrjr  ^  *  I 
•cientilii:  dcAiiilion  of  income  it  wuuld  not  titnySiSy  the  iDcriniP  tax;  I 
and  tiie  (juestion  was  wheilier,  alter  all,  they  wern  right  iii  calling  tlw  ' 
lax  an  income  tax.  as  il  really  wa»  not  a  M-i  on  Income  pure  and  aiiuplr. 
In  our  j)ri!S(!iit  Fvati'm  of  taxatioii  wi-  l-ouM  nut  iiH'iinl  to  do  witliout  11,  1 
nnd  lip  fiAi  sine  tbat  in  tijf  nituBiires  the  Gore'riinjtut  hiul  carrieil  llicf  1 
were  quite  right  in  rcniuving  the  duties  they  hud  removal,  and  in  I 
adding  a  p-^nny  to  llie  income  lax.  The  income  lax  was  an  rlMnenl  m  I 
tlifir  adniiralile  system  nf  laMljon— and  Priifewuir  Pierson  noiiid  [*«►•  ' 
bably  (igree  with  him  tijat  the  Eiif-'Hsh  syal-'ni  of  la^ialioti  na*,u  c»m.  . 
jmred  with  other  Bysti-ma,  the  most,  scientific  nnd  the  pntticul,  «a  I 

tew  articlca  Ijcing  taxed — for  wliich  it  wolald  be  dllticull  to  lind  a  Hib-  I 
Rtiliite.  I 

M.r.  W.  BoTLET  (London)  snid  that,  with  regard  lo  mnnidpal  1 
corpiirationn  lioldiiip  property  in  (rust,  it  wua  a  qnt-sllnn  VfU^hfr  iJnr  ] 
should  be  tAxed,  bci>infe,  whiit  Koiild  ho  paid  oiil  bT  t^ne  karid  wuald  J 
be  tjiken  from  tlie  other.  Fiirmers' bookkeeping  had  he^n  bIIihIhI  <»  I 
bv  three  gpeukere,  anil  he  might  »iy  he  had  ainuys  ndvoott^d  ■  critmi  I 
ofbnokktieping  Ibr  fanners;  and  ho  found  that  the  K^ipennlde  tiiimi'Tii  I 
of  England  wert-  IteKitininp  to  keep  brx.ks  in  a  more  rrgiilar  my,  nith  ( 
great  advantage  to  thprnsclves.  He  knew  one  liirm  in  which  every  tctt 
had  !ld  eoHt,  and  m  completi'ly  were  the  Iioo^h  kept  that  liie  eatt  of  . 
every  acre  of  whrail  and  mangold  could  be  ween  at  »  gtiuicc  I 

Hr.  Ti;oyA»  Tayloh  (Aston  Kowjint)  said  hi-  ugrctKl  gencndlyj 
with  what  hud  been  stjited  by  Mr.  Cliudvvick.  with  the  excvptiou  cfj 
that  part  which  referred  lo  the  niluu  i>f  Innd.    If  his  propiwilwn  lul 
\-e  applied  to  land  only  it  woald  he  iinjiint,  and  to  apply  thai  priLi-ifile  | 
fiiirly,  it  ought  U'  be  applied  lo  nil  properly  of  every  d'iscri  ption. 
Bgn  ed  with  what  iiad  liillen  from  Mr.  Selior,  and.  kjieaking  ah  a  l>tfe| 
larmer,  he  could  ctinfidently  ^tate  that  very  lew  f»rmer3  of  Jimbli?  l»a>l ' 
in  ibe  Midland  criuntie^  had  nvidi'  any  profits  during  the  laM  tbrw« 
lour  yeata,  but  bnd  been  paying  iucotne  tax  out  of  their  capital.  He 
was  initr.b  siir)iii.>od  ut  one  .iTntenient  made  by  Mr,  Oiadwick,  namcli. 
that  two  largf  towns  in  Lancayhire  contained  a  siitKcienl  niimher  ol 
namcB  to  pay  the  whrila  of  the  income  tns  now  raided  under  Schrdule  D.  i 
ThiK  was  a  very  grave  chiiive  lo  miike  agninst  ihoee  lowna,  and  hat 
wBfl  much  autonisbed  lo  Iienr  it.    Sjienking  from  hin  own  cjcperiMieM 
aa  an  Income  Tax  Coniniissioner,  he  niitrit  .say  lliut,  in  his  iijtininn,  ihe  ] 
deceptive  chanicter  of  ihe  returns  niade  by  Irudi^n  and  merchautt  iim  , 
much  csHggerated  by  Mr.  Chadwiok  and  Mr.  Meljar«i. 

Professor  PiF.itsiJN,  in  replying  to  Lord  lieay.  Mkid  that  a  deprrri** 
tion  in  the  currency  produe<>d.  as  they  all  knew,  a  general  riws  of  pricrl,  1 
and  this  included  a  rige  in  the  money  price  of  laud.  I  f  h  iiiau  iuvafd  j 
l,000f.  in  land,  and  sold  it  atler  some  time  for  l.SOOJ,,  theru  wtt  a  ' 
ulear  profit  of  200/.,  and  he  ought  to  be  charged  for  it.  Vet  il  land  liad  | 
merely  riasn  in  money  valuo  and  not  in  re*l  value  ib«r«  was  no  jm6t  \ 
obtained  from  its  sale — the  purchasing  power  of  moovy  haTingd*>j 
criAsed,  diere  was  no  real  profit  obtained.    But  bow  shall  we  ataniu^ 
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wliellier  tlie  actual  value  or  only  the  money  price  of  che  land  ha,% 
risen  ? 

Mr.  CiH&WICK,  in  reply,  said  be  thought  Pi-ofesaor  Pierwn  had 
laboTirt-**]  under  seme  mitwppreiieneion  on  the  object  ol'  t\ie  Pnper,  and 
be  <]i"«greed  with  his  views  n*  to  tlie  diflicultiea  he  had  rel'frred  la. 
He  hnd  been  nccustomed  tn  read  everything  written  on  ihe  subji-ct, 
but  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall  bncli  iipoti  the  prHclioil  experience 
i  f  many  years  ;  he  had  in  his  Paper  rather  cootined  himaell'  to  n  ccn- 
sideraiion  of  the  abaurdities  of  ihe  prjictice  iiccordinij;  U>  the  ofliciul 
definition  of  the  tax.  In  the  nppeal  (Mae  of'  Kmmles  ajiuinst  tU<?  de- 
cirion  of  the  Income  Tiix  Com  mi  nai  oners,  rderrcd  to  in  ihe  rapi-r,  thoy 
hkd  for  the  first  lime  succeeded  in  gettini;  a  Ifgnl  decision  and  delinilion 
lh«t  coal  wna  ttock  in  trade,  whellier  in  the  earth  or  above  it ;  but  in 
miiny  cases  they  luid  still  to  pay  incnnie  tax  on  the  consumption  of  their 
cnpjtiil.  In  discussing  tlda  question  with  most  expi^rieni'ed  men  iii  the 
(>>iiimiltee  of  the  British  AsBociiition,  tlify  had  arrived  at  tbe  c*in- 
clu>ioD  tiiat  the  theories  raised  a«  to  llie  iiii|ios9ibiiity  of  a  practicable 
"iefintlion  of  income  were  not  snnnd,  and  if  time  permitted  be  believed 
he  could  convince  Proiessor  Piersoo  that  an  exact  definition  of  income 
for  purposes  of  taxation  might  he  priiclicnlly  adopted.  With  regard 
to  incuin*-  from  stijcks  and  >liares,  if  they  bought  and  sold  these  at  ihe 
pre^Dl  moment  they  were  detcauding  tbe  income  tax  unless  ihey  paid 
un  the  prntitB.  lie  would  not  discuas  the  question  uE  farinera  keeping 
liooks,  tnkiuff  it  for  grunied  that  iliey  could  not  and  would  not  do  so, 
and  he  ihcrefnre  believed  an  asaesfment  of  one-halt' their  value  WLiutd 
b«  tht;  most  equitable  arriingement.  In  discu"(ang  thi^  subject  on  hiH 
Jfolion  in  the  House  of  (■onimons,  the  ojiinions  of  many  Chambers  of 
Commerce  were  referred  to  in  favour  of  further  inijuiry,  and  he  had 
impn.'B-ed  u|ion  them  the  practicability  snd  Decessity  for  equitibly 
ailinstinjj  the  i«s,  but  it  had  been  put  off  ynr  af'er  year,  and  no 
eami'til  eHbrlH  had  been  recently  made  to  improve  it. 

Tlie  PRKSIPENT  (Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttlewiirlb,  Bart.)  said  he 
should  he  wanting  in  bis  duty  if  he  did  not  express  the  thimks  of  the 
Depiirtnient  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  the  very  lucid  and  concise  Paper  with 
which  htr  commenced  the  day's  proceedings;  wliil.tt  doing  this  be 
would  venture  to  giianl  himself  eareliilly  Irum  committing  himself  to 
accepting  some  of  the  statement*  that  Mr.  Chadwick  had  brought  for- 
'varii  Alter  what  had  been  said  by  a  person  of  so  great  expeiience  as 
Mr,  Taylor,  they  might  feel  fome  doubt  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  did 
not  curry  hi.s  idea  of  untrue  returns  a  b(tle  farther  than  the  facia  jnati- 
lied.  The  sj)€aker  who  had  foUowrd  Mr.  Chadwick  had  raised  si'me 
objections,  which  be  did  not  think  had  baen  met,  lo  the  pro|Ki8uI  thai 
iDcrease  in  the  value  of  properly  should  be  Hnbject  to  income  lax.  The 
difficulties  which  had  been  raised  must  niuke  them  feel  the  griivcHt 
doublaas  to  whether  the  principle  which  Mr  Chadwick  advocated 
could  be  introduced.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  eailmating  farmers' 
profits,  he  did  not  think  the  present  mode  was  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions of  ProfeKsor  Piernon.  This  was  an  instance  of  the  practical  rough 
and  ri-ady  way  in  which  they  deidt  with  tliese  ma'teri-,  and  he  did  not 
soe  what  better  mode  could  be  adopted.    Prolbaaor  Piei'son  meant,  he 
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bi'lieved,  that  if  tbejr  wished  lo  improvQ  the  income  ux  it  mnM  be  done 
prai-liiaiUy,  and  ihia  was  very  cc-m furling  as  coming  frum  a  PnrfCMor 
ol  folilical  Econom)-,  lis  it  ruther  indicated  that  ihtir  roogb  Mid  retdf 
tiiodea  cf  doing  tlitge  tiiingti  wure  as  good  a«  any  scicDlitic  moif  ^hiat 
n>uld  be  proposed. 


mSCBLLANEODa. 

Tkn  Itecrjtt  Cimtrooertia  upon  Economic  Mrtkod,  and  lii 
Proper  LimiU  of  Economic  Science.  lij  WlLLIAN 
Westgaktu. 

Iktkoddctory  Rehabks. 
The  New  School. 

I PROPOSE  in  this  Paper  to  give  to  the  etill  mucli  disputed 
queslliju  of  the  proper  limits  of  economic  science  the 
reply  of  a  merchant  or  man  of  business,  as  from  the  ground 
of  fuct  and  exi>erience  in  the  business  world.    We  have  hut 
to  gUnce  througli  the  most  recent  economic  works  to  be  Rtnre 
that  the  questicn  is  still  one  in   high  dispute.     A  'new 
sch(M)l '  has  latterly  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seeks 
to  uproot  all  the  old  detinitions  and  limitations,  and  to  tnoree 
the  economic  relati<iiis  into  the  wider  field  of  Sociology  or  tne 
Science  of  Socieiy.    The  argument  of  this  school  is,  thsi 
nitliuugh  there  unduuhiedly  exist  economic  interests  or  ten- 
dencies, they  are  so  constantly  interfered    with    by  other 
interests  in  man's  most  complex  nature,  that  we  cannot  isolare 
or  distinguish  the  one  class  from  t)ie  other.    We  vainly  attempt 
to  do  this,  says  this  school,  by  having  recourse  lo  abstract  or 
deductive  arguments,  which  lead  to  conclu^'ions  completely  at 
variance  with  the  outcome  of  the  facts  of  life.     Thus  if  il  be 
ssserted  that,  as  n  general  principle,  men,  in  obedience  lo  their 
economic  instincis,  will  ever  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  lAe 
dearest  market,  the  new  school  will  rejoin  that  there  are  sn  nnnf 
and  such  various  iiilerfering  causes,  thai,  as  matter  of  faci,  na 
society  of  men  that  ever  existed  has  accurately  responded  to 
our  asserted  general  principle,  or  indeed  has  otherwise  than 
seriously  and  constantly  departed  from  it.    This  new  schnoft 
p<)sition  is  in  effect  this,  that  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  mainly 
with  the  facts  of  life,  and  not  with  theories  and  abstraction* 
regarding  what  these  facts  might  possibly  be  under  other  and 
uon-exislcut  circumstances. 

The  Old  or  Eaglinh  School 
And  what  has  the  old  ur  English  school  to  oppoM  to  tfak 
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invaEiOD  of  new  doctrine?  In  truth,  the  old  school  has  never 
beeu  agreed  or  decided  uiion  its  tcucliing  in  thia  piirtii-iilar 
direcliuti.  If  we  explain  that  it  hiis  tried  more  or  less  to  mark 
vut  a  dklinct  ecnnoiiiio  Beld,  and  that  nn  section  of  \\^  1'ollow- 
ing  has  gone  so  fiir  as  the  new  school  iu  its  largely  inclusive 
economic  method,  we  say  as  much  as  the  caj^e  will  admit  of.  All 
the  rest,  within  the  ranks  of  the  old  school,  seems  uncerlninty 
unO  disagreement.  While  the  old  school  is  in  this  middle  course, 
uncertiiinly,  its  new  rival  presents  to  us  substantially  this  ease, 
that  the  outcome  of  fact  is  the  proju-r  basis  for  the  study  of 
society's  interests ;  and  that  in  tliis  outcome  of  fact  the  con- 
sideration of  mau's  economic  interests  cannot  be  detaclied  from 

rat  of  bis  other  interests. 
lllustiatiims from  tlif  Far/s  «f  Soerefi/n  Priifre»ii, 

Let  me  illustrate  these  respective  positions  hy  reference  to 
mxae  principal  Eis[>eets  in  which  human  sogiety  hus  really  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  view.  We  are  to  infer,  as  we  }io  along, 
from  the  principles  of  our  respective  schools,  how  each  would 
regard  these  ilitferent  souial  aspects  in  their  relatiou  to  the 


imic  quetition. 

1. —  The  Bnrbaroun  Slaye, 


First,  then,  let  us  look  nt  what  is  called  a  condition  of  bar- 
bnrism.  The  pei)ple  may  nevertbeless  constitute  a  society,  if 
the  members  or  families  live  together,  and  by  habits  and  man- 
nen  interact  upon  each  other.  But  they  may  not  exhibit  a 
regular  industry  or  exchanging  of  products.  This  is  a  condition 
of  actual  life,  for  there  are  Australian  tribes,  for  lustancf, 
which  Btill  exemplify  it  The  late  Mr.  Biigehot,  answering 
(or  the  old  ecboo],  would  simply  say  of  such  condition  that  it 
was  a  pre-economic  state.  The  economic  conditions  not  having 
yet  arisen,  economic  science  had  little,  or  rather  liad  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clifie  Leslie,  for  the  new 
■chool,  would  regard  this  case  not  aa  that  of  any  pre-economic 
state,  but  as  an  early  stage  of  economic  conditifln ; '  for  had  not 
tiiia  kind  of  society,  he  would  urge,  its  economic  wants  as  well 
as  other  societies,  and  did  not  its  members  take  their  own  menus 
to  satisfy  these  wants  ? 

2.—  The  Femdai  Staye. 
Secondly,  our  society,  let  us  suppose,  has  now  ndvanced 
'  'Ths  Knovii  in<j  ihe  Unknown  in  Pulitical  Ecouomy,' J^rtH'^iltlj' /fciiirw, 
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into  feiiJalifiin.  Here  is  regular  indiislry  imlppH,  with  nssoc'a- 
tion  of  labour,  with  shops  and  markets,  and  exchaiiire  of 
products;  but  nt  the  same  time  with  the  wlmle  ^ncieiv,  fmin 
il9  very  highest  to  its  very  lowest,  so  dominated  by  the  jwrwiHol 
will  and  the  jwrsonal  parp^wes  nf  a  romparative  few  of  it« 
upper  class,  that  the  economic  interests  or  instinct*  ar«*  every- 
where modified,  impeded,  or  (piite  disregarded.  The  En^Uiiil 
of  the  Henrys  answers  generally  to  this  condition,  mid  the 
country  districts  of  Russia  and  of  some  other  Contiucutsl 
countries  of  Europe  may  answer  to  it  etill. 

The  new  eohool  sits  entirely  at  its  ease  over  this  cliequcnil 
picture,  no  part  of  whinh.  with  iti?  advancing  freshness  of  enciil 
variety  in  ontcome  of  fact,  in  any  way  disturbs  its  philosophy, 
or  is  otherwise  than  with  cordial  assent  included  in  it.  Very 
different  is  the  [M>sirinn  of  the  old  school  in  face  of  the  coin- 
niencing  intricacies  of  ihis  [Mirticular  social  aspect.  Its  members 
are  torn  by  internal  disi^enston  as  to  whether  or  not  the  excliange 
of  products  should  form  the  economic  basis:  and  ihey  are 
without  any  distinct  principle  which  sh^ll  decide  for  them  ihia 
fundamental  point,  or  iudeed  any  other  in  the  question.  There 
are,  perhaps,  as  many  and  as  high  names  in  thia  '  conf^toaierUe' 
old  schiKil,  asserting  that  economy  is  based  upon  exchange, and 
that  apart  from  exchange  their  science  has  no  existence,  a.-*  there 
are  tlioae  who  assert  on  the  contrary  that  the  limitatioD  la 
exchange  or  to  the  '  market '  and  to  market  value  is  uiterly 
inadequate  and  eyen  contemptible.  In  short,  a  large  scctiimof 
our  old  or  English  school  would  hold  so  far  with  the  new  si  huol, 
that  this  very  feudal  condition  presented  insejtarahle  conditions 
which  forced  the  economist  out  of  the  narrow  channel  of  tner« 
t>xchange. 

3. —  The  Mndrrn  Commercial  Stage, 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  let  ue  go  on  to  the  high  commerdal 
development  of  modern  businesfi  life.  England  and  Atnenck 
are  our  best  examples,  although  the  examples  are  now  alnwict 
everywhere.  England,  willi  commerce  free  to  the  worid,  ia 
our  most  striking  instance;  but  America,  with  perfectly  frc« 
trading  intercourse  throughout  a  lesser,  but  still  a  large  and 
diversified  world  of  her  own,  is  hardly  second  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Here  the  new  school,  whatever  its  courage  or  deter- 
mination, is  met  by  .1  multitude  aud  variety  of  fact  and  result  that 
are  perfectly  apjialling.  The  simplicity  of  comparative  rt>l«  or 
routine,  that  marked  the  two  previous  stages,  has  in  this  thintj 
stage  almost  disappeared.  And  yet  society  is  in  Utia  later 
condition  more  free  than  before  to  act  upon  the  simple  econo- 
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m!c  instinct  tii  buy  iit  the  cheapest  and  sell  at  Uie  dearest. 
And  sfKiiely  dws,  a»  matter  of  fact,  act  in  the  main  in  tliia  way, 
so  far  as  regards  its  ecouontic  interests.  But.  on  the  otlter 
hand,  the  social  and  intellectual  iutereats  have  had  tiieir  cor- 
responding development  and  progress,  and  their  irrterveniion  i* 
endleas  in  niodil'yiiig  the  action  prmnpted  by  the  purely  economic 
iaicrents.  Prediinive  result**  beinj^  now  out  of  ihe  (|ue?lion,  the 
new  achooPa  contention  in  that  the  outcome  of"  fact  is  our  jvroper 
study.  But  that  school  mu.'it  be  overwht-hned  hy  the  endless 
array  and  diversity  of  fact,  all  of  which  it  haa  bound  itself,  hy 
ltd  programme  of  principles)  to  resjiect  and  observe.  We  might 
liken  its  case  to  tliat  of  a  student  of  the  law  nf  gruvitntion, 
who,  with  tbe  new  scliool's  zeal  fur  inductive  method,  felt 
bound  to  follow  every  projectile  through  aU  the  frictional 
accidents  or  interferences  of  its  course. 

Tbe  old  school,  again,  although  wanting  agenernlly  recog- 
nised foundation  on  which  to  build  its  fabric,  derives  assurance 
in  this  last  social  stage  from  the  more  obvioiii*  aBtvndeney  or 
the  clearer  course  of  the  economic  instinct  or  principle.  This 
school  is  thus  assured  to  do  more  or  less  as  the  student  of  gravi- 
tation still  more  plainly  ought,  to  have  done,  namely,  to  regard 
as  in  the  nature  of  friction  all  the  iuteH'ering  elements,  But 
a,  decided  weakuesa  of  this  old  schi)ol  is  its  tendency  to  restrict 
its  field  to  this  advanced  social  state,  thereby  in  effect  ad- 
mitting that  it  fails  to  discover  a  principle  capable  of  guiding 
it  through  all  the  atagea.  Thus  Mr.  Hagehot,  for  instance, 
feels  disposed  to  limit  political  econ<tmy  as  being  only  ■  the 
science  of  business,  as  business  is  in  large  productive  and 
trading  communities,'  This,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks,  is  *a 
rather  narrow  range  for  orthodox  economists.' '  Indeed,  as  I 
may  add,  it  is  hardly  better  than  to  tlirow  down  our  arms  in 
despair  and  eurreuder  the  battle  to  the  enemy. 

PROPOSED  VIEW  OF  THE  8UHJECT. 

After  this  introductory  sketch  of  the  respective  positiona 
of  the  two  schools  which  may  be  held  to  re|»resent  the  eco- 
Quintc  science  of  to-day,  it  may  be  convenient  that  I  should 
indicate  the  ^wsition  1  propose  myself  to  take,  as  yon  will 
thus,  I  hope,  more  clearly,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of 
interest,  follow  what  1  have  further  to  lay  before  you. 

At  once  I  say  that  1  cannot  agree  with  the  new  school. 
Its  method  ia  in  exact  contradicliou  to  that  by  which  our 
great  modern  acientiiic  progress  has  been  mostly  accomplishedi 
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namely,  by  the  BiiWivision  nf  Buhjeo.ts,  so  as  to  a\\nw  our 
limited  mental  range  to  take  a  better  anJ  jtreciser  pri-, 
Our  effort,  therefore,  should  be  to  diaeniangle  ibe  differr.n' 
interests.    The  question  should  not  be  as  to  meririDg  Eco- 
nomics into  Sociology  on  any  allegation  of  difficnlUe*.  or  of 
giving  to  the  former  a  greater  breadth,  interest,  or  dtgnily. 
Science  has  properly  no  preferences  after  this  latter  fastidioii» 
fashion.     We  are  to  inquire  if  there  is  suhsluntially  a  separate 
or  separable  subject  of  the  economic  interests.    If  we  have 
ground  to  conclude  affirmatively  on  litis  point,  our  aim  shouli)  1 
mainly  ro  study  those  interests  as  separate  and  distinct  thiii_ 
in  order  that  we  may  thereby  understand  them  better. 

Prnfessor  Jrvans  on  Pftf  Niw  SchooVs  MtttinH. 

For  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  glail  to  be  able  to  qunf-' 
an  authority  so  high,  so  considerate, and,  notleast,  so  recfiti  ■ 
that  of  Professor  .Tevons,  who  in  the  second  ednion  of  I..- 
Thenrtj  of  Political  Econiimi/,  published  only  last  year,  s(itik' 
as  follows  on  this  very  point : — ■'  A  remarkable  discussioa  ha! 
been  lately  going  on  in  the  reviews  and  journals  concerniiig 
the  logical  metnod  of  the  science  (Political  Economy), 
touching  even  the  question  whelher  there  exists  any  such 
science  at  all,'  After  alluding  to  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  and  Pro- 
fessor Ingram's  prominent  part  in  originating  this  discusttiun, 
and  the  endeavours  of  the  former  '  to  dlasipate  altogether  the 
deductive  science  of  Ricardo,"^  he  remarks  llmt  many  of  liU 
new  school  'would  be  glad  if  the  supposed  science  wouU 
collapse  altogether  and  become  a  matter  of  history,  like 
astrology,  aleliemy,  and  the  occult  sciences  generally.  Mr, 
Cliffe  Leslie  would  not  go  so  far  as  this,  bui  would  reconslruct 
the  science  in  a  purely  inductive  or  empirical  manner.  Either 
it  would  then  be  a  congeries  oT  miscellaneous  disconnected 
facta,  or  else  it  must  fall  in  as  one  hran<ih  of  Mr.  Spencer'* 
Sociology,'  '  The  present  chaotic  state  of  Economics  ariM* 
fmm  the  confusing  together  of  several  branches  of  knowled^ 
Subdivision  is  the  remedy.  AV'e  must  distinguish  the 
piricnl  element  from  the  abstract  theory,  from  the  upnlird 
theory,  and  from  the  more  detailed  art  of  Rnnnce  and  ad- 
ministration.   Thus  will  arise  various  sciences.*' 

The  Old  School  Method ;  itt  Uncertainty. 

These  remarks  of  Professor  .Tevons,  with  all  of  whteh  I 
entirely  agree,  support  me  fairly  in  what,  in  my  introductory 

'  Prefiice,  pp.  ir.  iH. 
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sisetch,  I  have  as  yet  said  of  the  new  school.  And  now  a  few 
words  upon  ita  opponent,  the  old  or  linglish  scliool.  Because  I 
cannot,  from  my  practical  standpoint,  agree  with  the  one,  the 
alternative  is  not  of  necessity  an  accordance  with  the  other. 
The  defect  of  the  old  §chool  is,  as  I  said,  the  want  of  some 
commonly  recogniHed  foundation.  The  new  schuol  threatens 
to  swallow  up  economics  in  sociology,  and  the  old  school  can 
put  out  no  anchor  that  will  hold  the  ehip  in  a  roadstead  of 
its  own. 

DISTINCTION  or  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  FROM  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  what  is  the  true 
economic  foundation,  and  what  is  the  distinctive  principle  that 
Beparales  economic  science  from  sociology.  Sociology,  or  the 
science  of  society,  has  to  do  with  associated  man  in  all  hi* 
many  diversified  interests,  ecomimic  and  mural,  physiciil  and 
jHvchical.  Economic  science  is  tliat  secliou  of  sociology 
which  hits  to  do  only  with  the  association  of  men  in  labour  or 
indu^triul  exertion. 

First,  let  me  here  comment  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
associalive  idea.  It  its  oidy  from  man  In  association  that  we 
have  a  science  as  result.  Jfo  science  of  man  emerges  from  iso- 
lated human  action.  A  science  of  society  is  the  fruit  only  of 
human  iissociatiou  and  interaction  ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
ecounmic  science  arises  out  of  the  association  of  labour. 
Again,  exchange  arises  out  of  this  labour  association ;  It 
neither  has  nor  can  have  any  other  origin.  And  thus  there  ia 
no  economic  science  apart  from  or  short  of  exchange.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  we  thus  clear  the  ground  for  the  true 
position  and  starting-point  of  our  science. 

Second,  the  associallon  of  labour  and  the  stib-division  of 
labour  are  not  necessarily  one  and  the  eame  thing,  although 
they  are  mostly  familiar  to  us  aa  such.  A  man  might  sub- 
divide his  own  labour,  and  thus  increase  ltd  efficiency,  without 
being  associated  with  other  men.  In  Smith's  famous  pin- 
factory  case  the  subdivision  of  the  associated  labour,  as  he 
points  out,  enormously  increases  the  relative  out[iut  of  pins. 
But  one  pinmaker,  solely  by  himself,  might  advantageously 
subdivide  his  pinmaking,  as  by  taking  the  heads  one  day, 
the  bodies  a  second,  the  pointing  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  is 
division  of  labour  with,  no  doubt,  a  good  measure  of  its  ad- 
vantages, but  it  ia  not  association  of  labour. 

Third,  let  me  further  point  out  that  the  two  ideas  of 
associated  man  and  associaied  labour  are  not  necessarily 
cuntermiuous ;   the  two  conditious  do  not  necessarily  iirise 
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together.  In  advanced  societies  tliey  hnid  in  (ximmon ;  bni 
in  the  case,  fVir  mi<iHnce,  of  our  Au^truHan  tribes,  wc  Iiiii- 
assofiateil  mim,  giving  us  Sociology,  hut  not  yet  a»*ociate.i 
labour  to  cive  us  the  Economic  Science.  We  have  not  iii 
the  Australian  case,  tliat  id  to  Bay,  the  a«sociute<l  inJuBirial 
exertion  which  results  in  exchange,  in  capitjkl,  ani]  in  monef, 
thus,  and  thus  only,  C(>nstituting  an  Economic  Science. 

Fourth,  beinjf  bound  iu  the  interests  of  the  propres*  of 
science  thus  to  distinguish  and  separately  to  study  the  economic 
element,  what  should  be  the  method  of  study  '(  Not  aurely  f  Lat 
of  giving  our  chief  atlention  to  the  outcome  of  fact  in  socielvV 
action,  for  that  is  the  mingled,  I  might  even  say  the  confusm!, 
result  of  fill  the  diversity  of  human  interests  and  motives.  I 
agree  with  the  old  school  generally,  that  our  Btudy  roust  be 
mainly  deductive.  When  a  trader  refrains  from  exaeting  th» 
full  price  he  might  get  for  some  article,  because  his  cu!i«tomer  i« 
poor,  or  is  a  near  relation,  or  had  previonslv  done  him  a  favimr, 
or  because  there  was  some  reciprocating  local  custom,  and  *r< 
on,  we  cannot  take  'the  outcome  of  fact'  as  the  ecoiicimic 
result.  This  would  be  no  more  correct  than  the  inft^rnncc 
from  an  impeded  and  arrested  cannon  hall  as  to  the  law  of  pur» 
force  or  motion.  The  'friction'  must  be  traced  and  ul1oirc<l 
for  in  boihcaaes;  in  other  words,  the  treutmeut  must  he  mainly 
deductive. 

Tkf  Nfw  nnrl  Old  Sehooh.—  Tht  late  DUcutaion.* 

I  cannot  better  iUuslrate  the  cose  tus  it  now  standa  betwecs 
the  new  and  the  old  schoids  than  by  falling  back  upon  that 
late  discussion  w  hich  Professor  .levons  has  alluded  to.  It  w» 
headed  by  Professor  Itigrnm,  in  his  most  able  Economic  nddrtM 
in  1876,  to  the  Urilie<h  Association  at  Dublin ; '  and  was  sui- 
tained  in  lively  rejoinder  chiefly  by  Mr.  Lrt>wo  (now  Lord 
Sberbrooke ).  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Sidgwick.  While 
briefly  adverting  to  the  chief  j>ointe  of  this  discussion,  I  ahall 
find  my  occasions,  as  1  hope,  to  cxphiin  and  esemplify  that 
Association  of  Labour  upon  which  I  would  pm|)ose.  to  build, 
and  within  which  1  would  propoae  to  rosLrict,  Ecuooioic 
Science. 

TTte  NfiP  Sehoo!, — Dr.  Ingi}am. 

Dr.  Ingram's  main  contention  on  behalf  of  the  new  scUoot 
was  against  tlie  prominence  given  by  the  English  Bcltool  to  llic 
deductive  or  a  priori  reasoniug  method,  at  tne  expense  of  the 

>  Tlii>  wfl*  carried  in  c\iitij  in  tho  Fortm^Oy  Jlitinr  doriof  IB7(U9. 
*  P'tml  Pp'inaH  and  Proi^eclt  <jf  PtiHinl  &an<imj/,  ■cjiumtelj'  [nibUihiid  Ij 
Longmaiu,  I8TS. 
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iniliiclivp,  or  metliod  of  obs(?rviition.  He  would  simply  reverse 
lliis  position,  thereby  making  the  economic  interests  substan- 
tially an  induetive  science ;  that  U  to  say,  these  interests  ivere 
to  be  studied  mainly  through  the  aetual  outcome  of  the  faels 
of  life  ;  and  as  this  outcome  was  more  or  less  a  blending  of 
tnttn's  social  or  moral  interests  ivith  the  economic,  the  latter 
were  thus  inseparably  combined  with  all  Sociology.  And 
happily  so,  adds  the  Professor,  for  the  economic  interests  are 
thus  promoted  into  a  nobler  and  more  attractive  field  of  humaa 
study. 

But  in  B  popular  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  common  English  upon  thiise  hard  abstractions — the  tie- 
dttctive  and  the  itirliirtinr.  The  deductive  argument  then 
assumes  principles,  and  deduces  from  them  results  in  accord- 
ance;  as  when  we  assume  that  men  always  follow  their  own 
interests,  and  we  venture  conaeijucntly  to  assume  what  they 
are  to  do  in  cases  where  those  interests  are  concerned.  The 
inductive  argument,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based,  not  on  princi- 
|iles,  but  results,  or  the  nutiome  of  actual  fact.  This  is  ever 
different  from  anticipations  founded  upon  any  partial  motives, 
because  it  is  the  outcome  of  all  the  co-operating  motives. 

Now  the  great  contention  of  the  new  school  is  that  their 
opponents,  in  arguing  from  what  may  be  called  purely  econo- 
mic principles,  lay  down  a  course  for  man  which,  as  matter  of 
fact,  man  never  really  lakes.  The  new  schmd  will  allow  that 
man  might  take  exactly  this  predicted  course  if  nothing  in  his 
nature  interfered  with  the  mere  ecAjnomic  tendency.  But  as 
liis  nature  includes  larger  and  higher  aims,  which  are  conti- 
nually a-'serting  themselves  along  with  the  economic  considera- 
tions, in  a  general  or  mutual  modification,  the  final  outcome  of 
human  action  is  never  either  the  one  or  the  other  independ- 
ently, but  more  or  less  of  a  mixture  of  all.  The  new  school 
contends  therefore  that  the  actual  outcome  of  fact  is  what  ought 
to  be  mainly  our  study  in  the  economic  as  in  any  other  of 
man's  Interests,  According  to  that  school  we  are  but  slightly 
concerned  with  princijiles  which  lead  to  results  that  never 
happeu.  Such  principles  represent  at  best  but  a  set  of  ter- 
dencies,  says  Dr.  Ingram,  which  are  continually  interfered 
with  by  otiier  tendencies  in  the  actual  outcome  of  life.  And 
thus,  as  he  adds,  the  great  question  of  Society  is  not  to  be 
divided  into  Political  Economy  and  other  separate  studies;  it 
forms  but  one  subject,' 

'  Ingrain,  p.  IS. 
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TTui  Old  School — Mr.  Low*. 

Mr.  Lowe  entered  the  lists  with  spirit  for  Ae  dd  wAoi. 
H«  oonteaded  for  «  sabstaotully  dedaoti*6  mamee,  baemib 
wlule  wealth  is  its  aobject,  in  wut  eaneemed  wealth  t«  ea 
always  tell  how  men  will  act,  although  jou  cannot  tsll  n  the 
social,  or  moral,  or  religious  relationa.  He  therefim  feeof> 
nised  an  economic  science,  but  could  not  give  the  sdeDee 
quality  to  Sodok^,  with  its  arilt  inchoate  anl^eot  aad  im 
moi^^  name.  His  view  on  this  point  ii,  that  *Soi«b«  MM 
knowledge  in  its  cleuest  and  most  abaolota  tana,  IIm  tartaf 
which  is  prediction.* 

The  Neto  School  again.— Mr.  diffe  LaHe. 
Mr.  Leslie  very  sblj  and  effectnally  disposed  of  iSr.  Lows 
npon  the  two  points  the  latter  had  made  so  prominent,  namelT, 
the  narrow  expression  '  desire  for  wealth,'  and  the  definitii»  d 
a  staence.  .  I  oordially  agree  with  Mr.  Leslie^  pungent  n- 
marks  upon  ibo  narrow  insufficienoy  of  thephrasca  '  ware  fa 
wealth,' '  bxre  of  money,'  and  audi  like.  llieM  an  alike  in- 
adequate and  ignoble  as  a  foundation  for  economic  acienes; 
Proi  lessor  Heame,  of  Melbourne,  has  more  largely  and  h^^y 
termed  our  subject  '  the  science  of  efhrta  to  satisfy  vsata' 
Professor  Jevona  is  still  nearer  to  the  true  standpoint  when  he 
adds  to  this  that  it  is  efforts  'to  obtain  the  roost  riches  at  the 
cost  of  the  least  labour.'  >  Our  science  is  properly  that  of  the 
economy  or  the  economising  of  exertion ;  that  is  to  say,  <^  ii- 
dustrial  or  wants-supplying  exertion.  Such  is  the  prime  object 
in  the  association  of  labour.  Let  us  at  any  rate  cease  to 
needlessly  d^rade  our  subject  by  basing  it  upon  mere  *  mon^ 
making.' 

Again,  Mr.  Leslie  qnestions  Mr.  Lowe's  definition  a 

science.  The  latter  would  have  the  rank  or  quality  of  a  sdenee 
to  depend,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  but  on  the 
clearness  or  sufficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  it.  This  ia  surely 
a  very  precariouf  light  to  guide  us  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a 
science.  Mr.  Leslie  says  truly  that  there  is  a  science  of  Bode^ 
which  is  pn^essive  by  observation  and  experience.* 

Economic  Science:   fPhat  DittinguiAet  a  Sdamf 

But  none  the  less  Mr.  Lowe's  view  ia  a  Tery  common  eafc 
It  is  the  view  taken,  for  instance,  by  no  less  an  authority  thaa 

I  Mitieal  BMnrnKg,  hj  JeTons,  in  Science  Primar  8eri««,  187B. 
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1  Bishop  of  Mancliester,  in  liis  nildress  last  year  to  the  Social 
iciencc  Congress.  Siicli  a  \-iew.  however,  leaves  us  aliowpther 
a  dotiht  about  s-iich  subjects  as  economv  and  sociology  ;  for  if 
inable  to  »ay  ihev  are  sciences,  we  are  also  unable  to  determine 
hat  tliey  are  not.  Lei  me  here  briefly  indicale  what  seems  to 
ne  the  true  distinction  nl'  a  science,  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
I)  art.  A  science  then  hsm  to  do  with  general  law,  an  art 
»ith  sjieeial  human  design.  Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hnnd, 
1  science  of  astronomy,  and  on  the  other  an  art  of  tailoring  or 
higibuilding,  whose  otitcmne  is  the  coat  or  the  ship-  that  was 
ire  designed. 

But  it  may  still  be  ottked,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
icience  «f  Societv,  and  how  do  thev  co-ordinate  with  a  snhject 
ipparenilv  so  different  as  the  Science  nf  Astronomy?  To 
mswer  this,  let  us  consider  how  human  sncieties  usually  present 
heuiselves  ;  and  in  order  to  go  directly  to  onr  point,  let  us 
inline  our  view  to  tlieir  economic  asjiects.  History,  nncient 
ind  modern^  supplies  us,  in  scores  of  instances,  with  the  follow- 
ug  regular  succession'  in  each  case.  First,  there  is  the  rude 
Ikte.  Neit,  there  is  regular  industry.  This  pusses  into 
Hociated  indualry,  with  its  ciistnmary  marvels  nritifng  from 
a^ur  subdivision.  Thereupon  arise  cschnnge,  and  the  stocks 
tf  capital  which  exchange  re'iuires.  And' lastly,  there  is*  always 
a  Bomc  forni'  the  use  of  money,  Ifore  we  have  an  outcome  not 
if  preconceived  or  preconcerced  human  design,  but  of  general 
aw;  and  consequently  there  is  a  science  of  society,  as  illus- 
rated  in  these  its  economic  interests.  Astronomy  itself  may 
ndeed  be  viewed  as  a  science  of  society — of  a  socif  ly  so  ex- 
;remely  simple  in  the  merely  physical  wave  of  its  njemhers,  that 
ve  already  know  pretty  well  nearly  all  about  it ;  while  of  that 
ar  more  complex  human  society,  which  has  the  psycliicjil  in 
idditioD  to  the  physical  failures,  we  as  yet  know  compiiratively 
ittle.  Nevertheless  both  subjects  are  and  must  always  be 
ciences. 

Ik  Afr.  Leslie  on  Ecnuomic  Mrthott. 

^^Mr.  Leslie's  further  contention  gties  entirely  for  the  induc- 
ive  method  of  the  new  school.  We  cannot  predict  how  men 
ivill  act  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  urges,  because  many 
rarious  motives  are  concerned  in  their  action.  We  cannot  say, 
irith  Mr,  Lowe,  that  the  love  of  wealth  prnnipting  to  eKevtion, 
ind  the  love  of  ease  prompting  to  rest,  comprise  the  whole 
]ueBtion,  for  many  men  nowadays  keep  on  at  some  work  for 
;he  sake  of  pleasantly  employing  time.  Miin's  mind,  in  short, 
>a  BO  complex  that  the  only  sure  way  to  results  is  observatiDa. 
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of  facts.  Granted  an  !icf|ui.»itive  principle,  be  snyg,  it  i*  IiaHr 
to  constant  interference  with  its  wnrkinfr.  Dcdiictjoii  i*  every- 
where unsafe.  It  is  unsafe  even  with  the  lower  animals,  furthe 
dog  may  not  make  direct  for  the  hone,  he  too  havin;;  his  dis- 
tractioufl ;  *  he  has  a  regard  fur  hi«  iua»tttr,  and  a  fear  of  ifae 
police,  ;ind  he  has  other  pursuits.'' 

Asi  I  have  already  naid.  I  cordially  witii  Mr.  Lc«lte  IB 
hie  war  against  such  inadequate  and  incorrect  cxprcssiotH  for 
our  scieuce  aa  •  the  desire  of  wealth,'  an  exprission.  u  he 
reminds  us,  not  to  he  found  in  vVdam  Smith.  But  in  other 
resjiecls,  1  would  rather  si  le  witli  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  i>ld  kLoiJ 
ill  "cneral,  and  with  all  modern  tendencies  in  science.  Titue 
tendencies  aim  at  diaentanglemcnt  and  snh-division  of  feuhjeei; 
and  this  can  he  done  onV  hv  an  argument  that  is  mainly  deijut:- 
tive.  To  n  higher  power  there  are  indeed  no  hrenks  in  natnrc't 
continuity,  no  separ:Lt.e  studies,  no  distinctions  of  a  scifnco  or 
an  art.  But,  as  our  limited  cttpacities  adxance  in  obferratiou 
and  experience,  the  road  gets  hlockcd  with  facts,  and  only  by  i 
subdividing  suhjects  can  we  get  on  intelligently.  There  i*  «n  I 
economic  tendency  in  man,  ami  the  object  of  the  science  of 
ecouomics  is  subataniinlly  to  realise  ami  trace  this  tendencv. 
There  is  also  a  gravitati^m  tendency  in  phyaicK.  and  the  stu^y 
of  gravitation  is  always  separative,  that  is  to  say,  dedactive, 
ootivilhslanding  tliat  every  experiment  over  the  earth's  surface, 
every  'result'  or  '  outcome  of  fact.'  in  consctjuencc  of  con- 
atant  and  various  frictional  interference,  is  at  variance  with  the 
pure  deduction.  The  greater  complexity  of  the  human  case, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  remove  it  from  its  bmUier-j 
hood  of  science,  does  not  any  more  take  it  out  <if  llie  range  of  1 
this  physical  comparison. 

The  Neutral,  or  Urafncili'n^  Sckool, — J/r.  Siit^vick. 

Lastly  comes  Mr.  Sidgwiek,  who,  in  one  direction  of  Hi* 
argument,  would  sliiiw  tiuit  the  dift'ercncea  of  the  two  Bchoob 
are  hardly  so  sharp  as  Mr,  Leslie  makes  them.     In  another 
direction  lie  points  out  the  substantial  difference  of  aim  belwee- 
the  two  schijols;  tite  okl  school  speaking  of  and  aiming  a 
political  economy;  the  new, while  speaking  of  economy,  aimio 
really  at  complete  sociology.'    In  illustration  of  ibis  animal 
version  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  I  give  the  words  of  Adolf  Samter, 
the  new  school.  (iuot«d  with  approval  by  Dr.  Ingruni:' 
'  Political  eootiomy,'  he  Haye,  *  as  it  has  developed  itself  s' 

'    Pnliliml  Ei-'onomy  nii'l  Sociolngj.'  FurlnlgtiU^  Renirv,  Jojuutty  tiJ9. 
'    E  .inoiiiic  Mi'thod,'  ForlHujIi'ly  Iltt-iiv.  Fcbruurj  1879. 
*  fid  naa,  p.  31. 
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Adam  Smitli,  is  no  lunger  adequate  to  tlie  rei|uircmeiits  of  ihe 
present.  The  question  is,  iis  the  last  resort,  not  about  wealth, 
hut  about  man.  Wealth  must  retire  into  the  hftckground ; 
roan  must  come  to  the  front.  Not  only  material',  but  im- 
material, interests  must  be  kept  in  view,'  To  all  this  one  may 
reply  surely  in  good  connnon  sense,  that  if  the  subject  is  tu  be 
man.  there  is  only  confusion  by  beginninf^  with  it  as  political 
economy.  llerr  Samter  ia  so  comprehensive  that  he  hfia 
travelled  even  mitside  of  all  sociology.  Man.  simply  ami  com- 
prehensively man,  it  the  subject  of  science  generally,  but 
only  man  in  association  h  the  proper  subject  of  sociology.  As 
I  have  already  said,  man's  labour,  in  association,  is  the  proper 
subject  of  economy. 

In  Mr.  Sidgwick's  other  remarks  I  find  support  to  my  con- 
clusioniii  as  regiirds  the  limits  of  Economic  Science.  Dealing 
with  the  still  much-rlisputed  question,  '  What  is  Wealth  or 
Value?'  in  the  economic  sense,  be  concludes,  with  Mill  and 
many  others,  that  tlic  term  must  be  confined  to  that  only  which 
has  exchange  worlh  or  power.  He  does  this  for  ihese  two 
reasons:  First,  because  such  ia  the  ordinary  view  of  wealth; 
second,  because  of  the  indefinite,  the  non-meaaurablc  character 
nf  things  that  are  merely  useful,  but  have  not  also  marketable 
or  exchange  value.  This  value,  in  shurt,  arisics  out  of  relative 
scarcity  in  tike  things  iL-tcful  tu  or  ueed  by  soeiety.. 


eoscLrDixG  reflections^ 

1  have  now  only  to  lay  briefly  before  you  what  is  Economia 
Science  as  baeed  upon  the  .'Vssociation  of  Labour.  Yon  already 
nnderstaud  tliat  no  science  arises  out  of  man  in  isolation.  It 
ia  by  man  acting  upon  man  that  we  have  a  science.  This 
association  of  man  gives  us  the  Science  of  Society,  and  the 
association  of  his  labour  gives  us  Economic  Scieuce, 

It  will  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the  association  of 
labour  k  an  indefinite  feature  which  has  no  clear,  indisputable 
beginning  in  society.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  nevertheless 
a  recognised  condition  of  associated  industry  or  '  business  life  ' 
which  is  fiubstiiutially  distinct  from  isolated  industrial  life  on 
the  one  hand,  or  simply  barbnroutt  life  on  the  other.  When 
Mr,  Crookcs  announced  lately  a  fourth  state  of  matter  aptsiug 
out  of  the  comparatively  free  ]mths  of  nwilecules  in  an- ex- 
tremely rarefied  air,  he  was  opposed  on  the  ground'  that  thie 
condition  had  no  distinct  beginning,  but  was  a  gradmitlon  out 
of  the  ordinary  gaseous  state.  This  was  not  denied,  but  Mr. 
Crookes  properly  replied  that  so  were  iilso  the  other  states  of 
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element  of  •iiliHty'  belongs  to  these  values,  but  the  testing 
element  uf  scarcity  is  wanting.  Value,  in  llie  eeonomic  sense, 
■riaea  out  of  relative  scarcity;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  etipply 
shurl  of  demand.  It  is  this  relative  sciirnity  for  time  beinjr,  in 
whatever  way  arising,  that  confers  and  regulates  the  exchange 
power  for  such  lime. 

But  this,  although,  as  Mr.  Sidgwiclc  remarks,  the  common 
■siew,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  undisputed  view,  as  we 
may  jjather,  for  instance,  froTn  the  ret^ent  work  on  Practical 
Pulitir.nl  Kvononiif,  by  Professor  Itonamy  Price,  The  Professor 
hae  irdeed  high  auihority,  for  Adam  Smith  preceded  htm  in 
maiiiluining  a  double  sense  of  value,  namely,  as  value  in  use 
and  value  in  exchunge.  Smith's  high  authority  has,  as  Pro- 
fessor Perry  remarks,  confused  this  question  of  value  ever  sinee. 

2.  Capital. — In  his  Theory  of  Capital,  Professor  Jevons 
disregards  exchange.  He  cannot  see  that  the  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  &c.,  that  in  his  view  constitute  capital,  are  any 
more  or  any  less  such  by  being  either  within  or  without  the 
exchange  sphere.  Capital,  ac  cording  to  Adam  .Smith,  is  that 
which  yields  revenue  or  profit ;  or  briefly,  it  is  everything  that 
is  in  business  use.  Consequently  what  passes  otit  of  business 
life,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  exchange,  h;is  censed  to  be  capital,  and 
what  has  never  entered  such  life  has  never  been  capital.  Smith's 
euccessora  have  UKistiy  Cjuitted  this  substantially  correct  view 
for  another,  to  the  eti'ect  that  capital  is  that  only  whirh  is  used 
in  'production';  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  that  part  of 
uealth  which  is  used  to  create  further  wealth.  And  so  t\iv 
primitive  hunter  who  saves  up  food  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  hia  bow  and  arruws  is  a  pro  to-capitalist.  This  '  pro- 
duction '  limitation,  as  I  am  compelled  to  remark,  is  un  arti- 
ficial distinction  of  the  fund  of  capital  which  has  no  real 
existence,  as  in  actual  fact  capital  is  a  fund  that  indiscrimi- 
nately supports  all  business  life,  whether  engaged  in  what  b 
strictly  production,  or  in  '  distribution,'  or  anything  else.  But 
Smith's  comprehensive  definition  has  a  confusing  tendency, 
from  his  associating  two  quite  different  things,  the  so-called 
tixed  and  the  floating  cajiital,  under  the  one  term  capital. 
Capital  is  the  fund  of  man's  direct  requisites  ;  while  the  fixed 
capital  is  simply  agencies  or  instruments  for  producing  capital, 
man  himself,  or  '  his  acquired  and  useful  qualities,'  being  one 
of  such  ajiencies. 

The  delermination  of  capital  is  really  the  most  important 
point  of  economic  science,  and  from  want  of  a  sure  principle  of 
determination  our  science  is  still  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 
That  principle  we  seem  to  have  found  when  we  view  capital  as 
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solely  the  fniit  of  exch&ii]t;e.  It  contisU,  m  fact,  of  all  the 
Btockd  of  trade  re(|iiired  for  exchange.  These  may  be  thus 
classed:  lat.  Things  in  prot'c^a  of  preparation  towanJs  the 
usable  condition,  that  U  to  say,  raw  inatwnals ;  2nd,  TIud^s 
ready  in  the  market  for  use,  ready  to  pass  out  into  can* 
sumption:  3i-d,  The  'rolling-stock"  of  buaineflB  life,  which 
incl  udes  money  as  a  chief  item.  The  extension  of  exchanj^e.  w, 
for  instance,  by  foreign  or  other  outside  trading.  re>|uiritii; 
large  stocks,  gives  a  country  a  large  capital.  The  slock?  c<«iic 
to  he  mostly  owned  by  one  set  of  persons  and  UMi-d  by  anoiiter, 
the  use  always  securing  to  the  onner  some  siibsltuitial  n-inu- 
nerntion.  And  again,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  alocL* 
ever  tends  to  the  economising  or  reducing  of  capital,  while 
trade  extension  ever  requires  the  increase  nl'  its  amount.  Trmlc 
extension  is  the  econonii,-ing  of  production  bv  the  greater  sriilc 
of  ojierution.  Thus  commerce  is  an  everliisling  battle  bt-twoco, 
on  the  one  hand,  economy  of  pruiluction  through  cxteiulci 
trading,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrent  expense  »l 
maintaining  increased  capital.  But  there  is  no  such  result  as 
an  indi'hnite  increase  of  capital ;  nnd,  on  (be  other  bund,  tlier? 
will  never  cease  to  be  substaniial  remuneration  for  ca|>ilat, 
because  it  can  never  increase  beyond  the  ai-Jual  n-atit«  of  ex- 
change. Such  are  our  datu  for  the  limitation  or  '  Law  nf 
Capital.' 

These  two  leading  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  that 
EcoTiomic  Soienoe  is  a  separable  and  distinguishable  subjcrl, 
with  practicully  distinct  boundaries.  It  is  a  fairly  distiu<-t 
section  of  the  large  field  of  Sociology,  iyiciology  bej;iiis  with 
the  association  of  man  ;  Kconoiny  bi.'gins  with  the  associaliuu. 
of  his  industrial  effort.  The  object  of  this  latter  asaooiatiuu  * 
to  economise  industrial  effort  either  by  the  increase  of  di 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour-)>rodncI,  or  the  diminutiim 
of  the  required  human  effort.  With  iahuur-associaiion.  mni 
the  subdivision  of  work  which  ia  its  priucijjul  feature,  cmnn 
of  course  exchange.  And  thus  oiir  science  has  to  do  only 
with  what  is  connected  with  exchange.  Wealth,  in  its  strictly 
economic  sense,  is  that  only  which  has  exchange  value;  it  ia 
everything  that  has  such  value;  while  by  the  term  capital  i» 
meant  the  whole  fund  of  the  concurrent  stocks  of  our  dirfrt 
requisites,  while  they  graduate  in  preparation  from  ra«- 
material  stages,  and  while  they  still  remain,  whether  as  thiti^ 
ready  for  coitsumptiun  or  as  business  rolling  stock,  within  the 
exchange  or  business  sphere.  These  arc  the  fouudatioiu  of 
our  science,  and  the  slrncturo  we  build  upon  them  is  the 
logical  outcome  from  the  premises.    M'Uercver  man's  ecoDoouu 
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instinct  has  free  course,  that  course  nill  ever  be  towards  the 
economising  of  exertion  by  extenBion  of  the  scale  of  ])roiluctioii, 
and  he  thus  also  concurrently  increapcs  capital  by  the  necessity 
that  arises  for  increased  stocks.  But  man  has  other  active 
infetincta  thnii  the  economic,  so  tliat  the  actual  outcome  of 
human  acliou  cannot  be  purely  economic.  The  economic 
instinct  miiGt  be  separated  froui  its  'frictSimal'  suri-ouudinge, 
and  thus  our  subject  is  muinly  a  deductive  ^tudy. 


■i  Mr.  W.  D.  llEffl)Et!SnN.  Belfnst,  contributed  a  Pnper  on 
FThe  Engli:^li  Tlioory  of  Kent,'  which  lius,  he  snid,  for  its  basis 
the  phvsical  facta  ( 1 )  that  the  productiveness  of  any  given  area 
of  land  limited;  and  (2)  tliut  as  increased  capital  is  applied 
to  it,  it  yields  let^s  ami  leas  proportionally  to  this  labour  and 
capital,  till  nitiniiiteiy  it  may  be  so  cultivated  that  it  will 
simply  return  tlie  cost  of  cultivation — this  eost  of  cultivation 
being  the  minimum  which  will  induce  men  to  labour  and  to  save. 

Accordinfrly  as  population  increases  and  pj'esses  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  (and  tliis  increase  of  populaiion  ari^ca 
from  uo  motiiiu  connected  with  the  production  of  wealth,  but 
from  the  influence  of  one  of  the  mugt  powerful  of  human 
instincts),  there  arc  twu  modes  in  which  the  necessary  fuud 
can  be  obtained, 

1.  Kither  by  more  perfectly  cultivating  the  better  land, 
which  at  each  increase  of  cultivation  yields  less  proportioQ- 
ally  to  the  labour  employed  than  it  did  at  tii-st;  or, 

2,  By  resorting  to  inferior  land,  which  also  yields  leas  to 
the  labour  enijiloyed  than  the  superior  land  did. 

At  each  stage  of  this  diminishing  productiveness  the  re- 
turns for  labour  and  capital  therpfure  diminish,  and  it  is 
because  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated  at  an  equal  result 
throughout  that  ullimately  wages  and  profit  in  a  country  fall 
to  a  uiinimum.  The  diminution  in  the  yield  of  the  land  is 
the  cause  and  the  measure  of  the  dimiuiahed  returua  in  all 
other  occupations. 

Kent  by  the  English  economists  is  said  to  be  the  difference 
between  these  returns  from  the  successive  applications  of  capital 
and  labour.  If,  for  example,  the  tirat  application  of  capital 
yielils  lUU,  and  the  second  90,  and  the  third  80,  tlien  the 
English  rent  ia  first  10  and  then  20. 

This  vent  is  said  to  ariac  necessarily  in  the  course  of  culli- 
Tation.  and  it  is  often  called  a  'necessary  surplus.'  It  exists 
whether  the  laud  is  owued  by  a  great  lauiUord,  who  charges 
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his  tenant  a  rent,  or  whrthcr  it  is  tilled  by  a  nation  of  pPSiDt 
pm|)riel.ors,  where  the  owner  ot'  the  better  laml  enjoya  a  larger 
return  th;in  does  the  owner  of  the  inferior  liind. 

So  io'g  as  the  nctual  rent  paid  does  not  exceed  this  eonno- 
mic  rent  or  necessnry  surplus,  the  coat  of  production,  it  ii 
aHirmed,  is  not  affected,  bei'auae  the  land  can  be  cultivated  on 
no  other  condition.  Neither  docs  it  affect  the  qnautily  pro- 
duced or  the  nmnlier  of  those  engaged  in  production.  A*  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  siiys.  stiniTning  iiji  the  ordinary  conclusions  in 
his  pamphlet:  The  ranniierrinl  principlen  applicable  t"  ran- 
tracts  fur  the  hire  of  land,  rent  iu  some  shape  exists,  and  ma« 
be  paid,  it  matters  not  by  whom,  and  no  change  in  the  prcwnl 
law  can  really  benefit  the  pnrsuit  and  profession  of  ngricnltnre.' 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  celebrated  English  theory  of 
rent,  which  has  often  been  assailed,  and  always,  I  think,  uu- 
siiccessfully.  It  is  no  light  matter,  therefore,  to  criticise  whsl 
liaa  stood  unshaken  from  1815  to  1880,  and  survived  afW  the 
examinations  of  three  generations  of  writers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  proposes  to  account  for  s 
necessary  i^urplus.  both  in  the  ease  of  landloni  and  tenant,  and 
of  a  peasant  projirietaiy ;  and  having  coiTectly  laid  down  the 
law  at' prodiu-linti  afi  a  physical  fact,  it  postulates  that  the  ifi^ 
tribvtion  must  follow  the  same  cinii-ae.  It  admits,  for  esvcple, 
that  a  man  will  have  a  family  amongst  whom  hi)«  land  will  fall 
to  be  divided,  and  each  will  obtain  less  for  his  labotii*  than  did 
the  father;  but  it  would  deuy  that  he  may  ninkc  uii  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  lund  and  of  the  produce  between  his  children.  The 
first  dose  of  labour,  to  use  .Tames  Mill's  phr;ise,  wiU,  iudeed, 
yield  more  than  the  second ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
second  labourer  will  obtain  less  than  the  Rrst.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  total  produce  may  be,  and  in  fact  generally  is, 
divided  between  the  labourers, 

vVdmitting.  therefore,  that  the  necessary  law  of  n  diminish- 
ing proportionate  [irmiuction  of  the  English  eeonouiLsLs  U 
correct,  I  deny  entirely  their  necessary  law  of  distribulion. 
To  use  a  homely  simile,  English  economists  contend  correctly 
that  the  result  of  the  successive  applications  of  capita)  to  the 
land  are  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  each  smaller  tlian  the  pre- 
vious one.  But  they  err  entirely  when  they  suppiise  thai 
where  it  has  to  be  distributed  it  can  only  be  distributed  so  that 
each  person  may  get  a  separate  layer,  and  that  the  first  wUI 
neoess.irily  be  larger  than  any  oi  the  others.  1 1  may  be  equally 
well  divided  by  cutting  through  to  the  centre,  and  e<ach  person 
obtiiiniug  an  equal  share  of  all  the  layers.  And  it  is  tli« 
Utter  course  which  we  know  is  actually  taken  in  >  natural  atkU 
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of  society  amongst  u  nation  of  i>ea8aiit  proprietors  when  a  man 
divides  bis  latnl  at  hia  death  among  Iiis  criildren. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  further,  ihat  all  land  may  be  eulti- 
vated  so  as  to  yield  alike  ]>er  lalKiurer.  There  is  every  vursety 
of  cultivation  iii  the  best  luiid,  from  the  time  that  the  yield  per 
labourer  \i  at  ita  niaximiiiu,  at  the  early  stage  of  cultivation, 
down  to  the  final  stage,  when  the  land  will  only  produce  a  bare 
retuin  for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  upon  it.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  every  degree  of  quality  of  land;  from  the 
best,  which  prodiiuoi  a  large  surplus  per  labourer  at  the  first 
stage  of  cultivation,  till  we  come  to  land  wbich  will  barely 
support  its  cultivators.  The  net  priwiuce  of  the  varying 
quality  of  land,  just  as  in  the  former  case  of  successive  appli- 
cations of  capital  to  the  superior  land,  steadily  diminisbei^,  and 
at  each  stage  of  cultivation  the  uiminishiug  net  produce  per 
labourer  may  be  ei|ual,  whether  we  regard  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  superior  land,  or  the  resort  to  inferior  land. 
In  otlier  words,  precisely  the  same  motive,  the  pressure  of 
population,  which  induces  men  to  resort  to  inferior  land,  and 
obtain  a  dimiiiittbed  return  from  it,  induces  them  also  more 
thoroughly  to  cullivatc  th«  suj)erior  land,  obiaining  euoh  a 
leaser  reluni  from  it. 

The  Knglish  law  of  rent  thus  assumes  that  the  superior 
laud  cannot  be  so  subdivided  that  at  eai'h  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion and  conseijucnt  diminution  of  proportionate  produce  the 
cultivator  may  obtain,  or  tend  to  obtain,  the  ordinary  wages 
uud  profit  current  in  the  community.  He  must,  they  assert, 
in  all  cases  obtain  more,  whilst,  in  fact,  wc  know  amongst 
peasant  proprietors  he  obtains  about  the  same  return  for  hia 
labour  and  skill  as  a  good  mochanic. 

There  is  thus  no  necessary  surplus  at  any  stage  of  oul- 
^vation,  and  therefore  tio  econr>mic  rent. 
P  If  the  necessary  surplus  of  the  English  economists  is  non- 
existent, how  then  Joes  a  rent  arise?  There  have  been  many 
answers  to  this,  Adam  Smith  supposed  that  in  cultivating 
laiid,  or,  to  use  modern  terms,  transferring  non-organic  matter 
into  organic,  there  was  a  creation  wf  value,  and  that  the  rent 
was  the  result  of  this  creation.  Tiien  H  has  been  niaintatned 
that  rent  is  merely  an  interest  on  the  capital  expeadcJ  in 
bringing  the  soil  into  its  present  state  of  cultivation ;  wijilsl 
another  argument  would  make  all  rent  a  monopoly  of  the 
same  class,  although  not  iii  the  same  degree,  as  the  reut 
obtained  for  some  valuable  vineyard.  Each  of  these  ex- 
planations hits  been  strenuously  .  .  .  supported  for  a  time; 
but  each  has  succumbed  to -criticism. 
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Upon  the  exaniinatiim  of  tlie  admitted  facts  ...  of  a 
tlimiiiishintj;  propf)rl innate  ptoduce  now  givoii,  it  has  hwn 
aeeii  that  the  anmo  hind  may  yield,  according  to  the  mtide 
in  wliit-'h  it  is  cultivated,  very  various  returns  per  labourer. 
It  may  he  cultivated  so  as  to  give  the  largest  possible  gmss 
produce,  which  would  be  divided  amongst  all  the  cultivttinrs, 
as  in  the  case  of  peasant  proprietore  ;  or  it  mny  be  cnltivati-d  wi 
as  to  yield  the  largest  net  produce,  so  tlint  the  landlonl 
may  obtain  a  proportion,  as  in  HtiglatuL  Tliere  are,  in 
fact,  two  molivca  for  cultivation,  and  the  results  may  be  very 
different. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  there  are  three  qualities  of 
land,  which  will  produce  respectively  IfMI.  90.  80,  and  Icl  ui 
suppose  that  the  superior  land  will  yield  to  the  second  dose  «f 
capital  80.  and  tu  the  tliii-d  60.  It  is  qiiile  i-lear  that  amonpl 
])ensant  proprietors  they  will  equally  willingly,  when  pi'pula- 
lion  increases,  cultivate  more  carefully  ilie  better  land,  where 
it  will  produce  180,  yieUhng  to  each  labourer  OO,  or  tliey  w3l 
resort  to  the  inferior  land,  obtaining  from  it  also  90.  If, 
for  example,  a  man  hiid  three  sons,  we  may  suppose  that  at  hia 
death  the  two  elder  will  divide  the  land  between  them,  and 
each  oblitin  i)0,  wliile  the  third  son  would  emigrate  to  the  second 
quality  of  land,  which  would  yield  him  also  90,' 

But  in  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  the  landloni  will  not 
allow  of  anv  cultivation  which  does  not  yield  him  a  profit. 
When,  for  example,  he  c.iu  obdiin  a  labourer  for  90  who  will 
produce  100,  be  will  have  a  surplus  of  10  f')r  rent.  But 
if  he  allowed  the  two  labimrers,  each  costing  90  and  prodiicinj; 
between  tbeni  only  ISO,  he  would  have  nothing  for  rent.  The 
landlord's  rent  is  thus  obtained  by  preventing  the  thoroogh 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  other  words,  as  |)opulation  increaM 
he  can  obtain  labour  at  a  lower  and  lower  rate,  and  he  can 
employ  the  labour  so  that  it  yields  him  a  surplu§. 

The  extent  of  cultivation  thus  prevented  must  be  very  eon* 
siderable.  even  upon  the  statement  which  we  have  just  made. 
The  ordinary  statement  of  political  economists  ia  aomethhig 

'  Pi^un^a  aseA  in  thia  wuj  are  hIwhvb  l;>t1>te  Lu  rril.ti'iAiD.  Mnd  Lhi?  nmalUfrf 
epoijotnic  rmmuniiig  onn  tio  h-ni  tlioirii  iiy  iJin^riitn*.  If  n  peri*Dilii:iiliir  be  enrtpl 
iin  n  liriF  lo  flbciiv  (he  mniiiiiLiin  prxlutzi-  per  hklxiureron  Ilie  l>t>I  An<.i  invthtf 
nod  nlKirlcr  ana  al  Uiu  uther  Hiln.-niii;  of  lh«  line  to  •b»«ih«  RiiniiQam  ptx^iaend 
Tbo  Bnuiu  ianil  per  lubuurfir,  wLito  it  in  ChontughLj  citit ivatinj,  Hciii  will  tatftlf 
tupp-iri  tlif-  UlwuriTii  <'ni|iliiye<l  nn  ll,  iinil  fl  ttrnii;))!  Itiib  be  Jratu  liclmvn  Uhm^^ 
two  pi-pp«Tidic[ilur4,  its  ^idniil  nppronch  to  the  Ir^t-r  line  wiU  cliov  ihe  •DfcM-^^ 
■iva  >liminuti<iriii  )'er  hiluumr  »>  mare  auil  mors  Uliuur  i>  ippllMlTo  tl.  BdImmM^ 
Ijno  tAni*s  ihik^pboa  wonld  bJiow  Ihi:  i^raJ^tKl  litDiiuuLiAn  In  thv  yteid  of  lh&  Mvs^ 

JiislttirB  of  Uud  till  ctTsort  »Ba  luul  tuMj  to  Innd  abicta  ■woaH  unl/  mpport  xbm 
tbuurer. 
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like  tliis :  Suppnse  that  the  ultimute  cost  of  imKJuction,  rr.  the 
minUiium  for  tvhicli  the  Inb'Mircr  will  woik,  ii4  50,  mv\  that  the 
first  dose  of  labour  uikI  cii|>)lal  vt'iW  pviiduce  100,  the  second  dU, 
and  so  on,  w  e  have  tlie  following  table  of  produce : — 


K<>.nf 

ITItlmnta  co*t 

Pmdun  ijf 

L'ltimala 

labourera. 

of  ptmlupt.iiju. 

pocli  Inbourvr. 

nut  prifluue. 

I 

50 

100 

100 

2 

100 

90 

lit') 

00 

3 

\m 

80 

270 

ISO 

4 

200 

70 

340 

140 

b 

•im 

60 

400 

l.Sfl 

6 

»00 

m 

4S0 

15i> 

7 

a.w 

40 

490 

140. 

8 

400 

80 

520 

130 

9 

4r.i) 

20 

540 

30 

10 

.'lOO 

10 

ar-o 

50 

11 

5r»o 

650 

These  are  the  ordinary  figures  given  by  political  ernno- 
mista,  and  they  contend  that  cultivalinn  will  never  he  carried 
bejoiiii  the  five  Inbmirera,  where  the  f^nriilu^i  i;J  at  its  maxinuirn: 
and  no  doubt  under  a  system  r>f  laniJIwd  and  teniint  it  never 
H-ill.  But  viitii  a  peasniit  pniiirietary  there  is  eqoiilly  iri>  dituht 
tJiat  it  will  be  carried  till  the  eleventh  labourer,  where  the  hiiid 
will  t^imply  produce  what  will  keep  the  owner  in  reasonable 
comfort.  Itig  [jiiitc  certain,  indeed,  that  under  any  system 
land  tenure  no  inferior  land  will  be  cnltivated  which  does 
not  reluni  the  cost  o(  cultivation;  but  it  is  not  true,  lis 
economiita  assume,  the  labour  will  not  be  upplied  to  the 
superior  land  unless  ihe  additiiinnl  return  for  such  labour 
will  support  the  laliourer.  On  Ihe  contrary,  the  aurplua  is 
employed  in  the  further  cultivation  of  the  gmundj  and  al- 
though each  additional  labourer  may  produce  leas  than  he 
conitumeH.  he  still  produce!  a  part  of  what  he  consumes,  and 
the  .eurpluit,  as  we  see,  it  thus  very  slowly  dimini:<hed. 
I  Tiiis  phenomenon  of  an  extra  cultivation  which  does  not 
per  *e  pay  for  the  labour  employed  on  it,  however  curious 
it  may  at  first  sijrht  seem,  ia  one  of  the  most  certain  facts 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  it  may  be  worth  while,  therc> 
fore,  to  consider  it  for  a  moment. 

It  occurs  in  this  way,  chiefly  if  not  entirely:  The  land  in 
grftdunlly  subdivided,  and  at  last  each  labourer  simply  obtains 
what  will  support  him.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said 
that  whilst  part  of  the  labour  expended  yields  more  than 
will  repay  him  for  his  time  and  skill  and  exertion,  a  part 
will  yield  less:  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  if  all  his  labour 
were  paid  at  the  rate  which  he  obtains  for  part  of  it,  he  would 
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haye  more  than  would  maintain  him,  whilst  if  all  hi*  Ulyinr 
weie  paiii  at  the  rate  obiaineii  for  another  part  it  would  yii-lil 
less.  In  such  .1  case,  we  might  rpjjard  the  non-paving  Utmur 
OS  belonginp  to  that  large  class  of  low-paid  labour  which  1 
person  undergoes  in  order  to  supplement  an  income  whicli  t* 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  sufficient  for  him.  In  reality,  however, 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  the  reward  of  the  l«hoimT 
must  be  regarded  as  an  undivided  whole.  At  eaHi  diminu- 
tiiin  in  the  size  of  the  farm  he  has  to  vary  the  nature  of  liii 
labour  and  his  niode^  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  possible  t» 
distinguish  between  the  different  values  obtained.  In  pmrtiM, 
too,  Jhe  small  cultivator  relies  a  good  deal  upon  the  labour 
of  his  young  children,  who  at  a  very  early  age  may  fiml 
occupation  at  work  which  is  healthy,  and  is,  indeed,  lilll* 
more  than  piny.  But,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain, th.it  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors  do  cultivate  the  lin>l 
thoniugbly,  and  whilst  keejiiug  up  a  high  standard  of  comfiffi, 
and  an  honourable  independence  of  feeling,  work  iucessanllT  il 
tlieir  land,  without  engaging  in  other  pursuits. 

I  may  be  told,  however,  that  my  definition  of  n  rent  is. 
after  all,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Malthus  or  RicarHi'. 
and  that  all  my  reasoning  only  enables  me  to  repeat  their  cnn- 
clusions.  But  this  is  not  so.  My  description  of  an  actual  r^nt 
paid  is,  indeed,  the  same  aa  theirs  of  an  economic  rent.  But 
this  actual  rent  does  not,  ae  they  suppose,  arise  spontaneously. 
In  a  natural  state  of  society  it  is  quite  imiBalcrial  wheilift 
resort  is  had  to  inferior  land  or  to  a  more  thorough  cultivntinn 
of  euperigr  land.  In  either  case  the  same  labour  produces  the 
same  net  returns,  although  less  than  it  did  at  Krst.  The  p»y 
ment  of  a  rent  is  only  possible  because  the  natural  return 
from  the  land  is  interfered  with,  and  because  the  superior 
land  is  not  thoroughly  cultivated.  If  it  were  »o  culti- 
vated it  would,  as  we  have  seen,  yield  no  rent.  The  usiiil 
description  of  an  Engli:ib  rent  is  that  it  is  the  means  of  equal- 
ising the  produce  of  varying  qualities  of  soil.  If  njy  view  be 
right,  all  land  left  to  itself  and  to  its  cultivators  in  the  onti- 
nary  course  would  yield  the  same  produce,  and  it  is  therefore 
naturally  equalised.  An  actual  rent  is  only  obtaine<i  by  io- 
troducing  inequalities  into  the  yield  of  the  land,  and  then 
correcting  these  inequalities  by  appropriating  the  surplus  to 
the  use  of  one  class.  The  English  economists  have  thus  mis- 
taken the  effect  for  the  cause.  Because  the  payment  of  rail 
results  in  an  unequal  return  to  capital  and  labour,  they  infer 
that  the  unequal  return  occurs  necessarily  in  all  productioni 
aad  that  it  produces  the  rent. 


The  followirtft  are  the  beads  of  a  Paper  on  '  Inhabited  House 
Dutv.'  read  by  Mr.  Daviii  McLahen  : — There  is  a  ynnvint: 
tendency  tu  depend  more  anil  more  on  direct  taxation.  It  vruolil 
seem  extremely  ditJiciilt  to  iinpoee  a  new  indirect  duly.  Object 
uf  present  paper  is  to  inquire  luto  one  form  of  direct  tax  uloiie 
— the  House  Duty. 

History  of  House  Duty.— Presently  levied  at  9rf.  and  Cul. 
K  pound  of  rental  down  to  201.  on  ditierent  dasses  of  houses, 
has  much  to  rewimnieud  it- 
Statistics, — Duty  ]iroduced  in  Britain  {Ireland  beiufj 
exempt)  in  187K-7i).  1,605^77/.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
houses  inhabited,  18'!)3  per  cent,  were  charfjed;  of  the  entiic 
rental,  62  04  per  cent.:  average  rate  was  (i-9'/.  per  jiounti. 
Like  statistics  fur  Scotland,  vi;;..  of  number  of  biiuses,  there 
were  10*01  per  cent.,  nnd  of  rentnl,  44'2I  per  cent,  eharfjed  ; 
average  rate,  S'SSrf.  per  jvound.    These  the  figures  for  1876-77. 

Elements  of  Expansion  of  House  Duty.— I.  Area — («) 
Extension  of  limit  to  the  limit  of  poor-rate,  the  landlord  being 
charged  on  low  rent.ila,  with  a  discount  for  trouble  of  I'ollee- 
tion.  or  extension  to  lU/.  rental.  In  the  former  case  the 
number  of  houses  charged  would  be  increased  fourfold,  the 
chargeable  rental  61  per  cent. ;  in  the  latter  I  1 1  per  cent,  and 
28  per  cent,  respectively.  DitFerent  results  in  different  placew. 
Question  as  to  the  reliability  of  present  statistics,  especially  in 
England.  Present  system  of  parish  surveyor  condemned ; 
recommendation  of  system  of  Government  surveyor.  (A)  Ex- 
tension to  Ireland;  no  reason  for  exemption. 

2.  System  of  Ratintr.  —  At  present  many  houses  in  agricul- 
tural districts  escape  from  valuation  under  the  limit  of  20/. 
High-class  houses  are  valued  too  low. 

3.  Increase  of  the  Duty  i>cr  Pound. — Uufair  that  the 
payere  of  income-tax  alone  should  be  liable  from  time  to  time 
to  have  the  rate  of  duty  increased. 

t Impossible  to  calculate  what  amount  of  increased  revenue 
ight  be  expected. 
Considerations  in  favour  of  resort  being  had  to  extension  of 
ouse  Duty  if  increased  revenue  is  required, 

1.  The  large  class  of  occupiers  under  20/.  would  be  brought 
in  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxation.  Possibility  of  such  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  almost  all  taxation  if  income  returned 
under  ISO/.  Improbability  of  reauhing  these  by  increased 
duty  OR  alcoholics. 

2.  An  increase  of  rat€  of  income-tax  without  any  increase 
on  House  Duty  would  aggravate  present  injustice. 

3.  The  great  bulk  ol'  electorti  belong  to  this  class.  They 
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imjuiae  tlie  taxes  and  should  pay  tliem.  Taxation  »1ioulj| 
coincide  with  representation.  II'  the  ctmnty  francliu«  twJ 
lowered,  this  consideration  greatly  enhanced. 

4.  Extension  of  House  Duty  to  all  elecfors,  to  lie 
and  lowered  as  required,  would  give  them  a  direct  interest  n 
ecunomical  government. 


Mr.  D.  W.  HENnEliSON,  L.eitli,  contnUuteil  a  I'lippr  on 
'  The  Progress  nf  ihe  United  Kingdom  under  Free  Trade  in 
its  connertion  with  Commerce,  and  the  Condition  (if  the  Work- 
ing Classes,'  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — .Since  the 
adoption  of  'Free  Trade'  as  the  coinniercial  policy  of  the 
country,  in  the  year  1848,  the  ap|ilicatioii  of  its  principles,  io 
the  freedom  accorded  to  nil  interested  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures to  bny  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  markets  o 
the  world,  has  led  to  an  amount  of  national  prosperity  and 
enterprise  never  at  any  time  attained  within  the  existence  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Protective  Tariff  which  grew 
under  that  system  of  fiscal  regulation.  Perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  introduced  thirty-two  years  ago,  haa  done  more  la 
benefit  eommerce  and  maun  fact  urea  in  almost  all  ita  dt'fmrt* 
ments,  and  more  also  to  benefit  the  nation  and  its  ]iopuUliiia 
socially)  in  the  liberal  supplies  of  food  and  other  articlea.  llinn 
any  other  tneana  over  before  adopted  by  ihe  Legislature  of  tlii* 
country.  Whatever  cheeks  have  arisen  to  interfere  with  tlw 
progress  and  prosperity  of  trade,  or  the  happiness  ami  comfort 
of  the  people,  within  the  period  named,  have  been  partial  aod 
comparatively  transient.  No  great  or  lengthened  <iepro»«io" 
haa  continued  to  exist,  and  no  severe  or  protracted  disires*  Im, 
either  from  want  of  work  or  want  of  food  within  that  time, 
ever,  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly,  afflicted  the  labouring 
population  of  this  country.  No  doubt  periods  iif  dtstrc«c  l« 
some  portion  of  the  industrious  classes  have  from  time  to  lime 
occurred,  but  those  have  always  been  mure  limited  in  extent, 
and  shorter  in  duration. 

Whatever  objection  some  parties  may  have  to  *  Free 
Trade.'  it  seems  Ui  be  undeniable  that  the  population  of  tlui 
country  have  of  late  years  been  supplied  with  abundance  \i( 
food,  and  at  such  prices  as  enabled  them  to  purchase  wliatAver 
was  required.  '  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number' 
must  ever  be  the  guiding  rule  of  good  govemraent,  and  it  i» 
undeniable  that  under  freedom  of  trade  the  ^eat  bulk  of  ikn 
population — most  of  all,  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
Kingdom — have  benefited  both  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  an4 
cheapness  of  food  supplied  to  them, in  all  its  many  varieties.  Coid- 
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pare  the  present  position  of  the  sober,  industrious  working-man 
with  wiiat  it  was  thirty  year?  ago.  Leaviugit  tu  himself  as  judge, 
he  will  not  aay  that  •  the  former  Jays  were  better  than  these.' 
Witli  ull  the  drawbacks  incident  to  his  position,  he  is  a  better 
paid  man;  and  witli  gciod  healtli,  sober  habits,  and  an  active, 
indnslriou^  partner,  he  shoiihl  uko  be  a  verv  hapjiy  and  lode- 
pendent  man  within  his  oxvn  family  tirelr.  Besides,  with  care 
and  sagacity,  he  may  he  the  means  of  elevating  his  family  and 
accuring  them  a  place  in  the  class  above  them,  CircumstanceB 
will  not  always  favour  this;  nevertheless,  his  children's  chances 
are  two  to  one  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ai:o,  and 
even  if  they  do  not  gain  n  hitxhcr  position  in  society,  at  least 
tlicy  may  be  as  happy,  and  may,  with  easier  circumstanees, 
also  gain  the  respetit  and  approbation  of  their  fellow-men.  For 
personal  and  family  happincto  is  not  always  incident  to 
high  pcsition — '  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.' 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  importations  of  wheat 
into  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  year  1»48  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  necessity  for  and  justification  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  establis^hmcnt  of  Free  Trade  as  the 
permanent  policy  of  this  country ;  a  policy  urgently  needed, 
because  only  under  |ierfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  other 
nations  could  sufficient  Buj>plies  be  obtained  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  rapidly  increasing  popnlatinn,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove,  '  as  by  a  stroke,'  the  deep-rooted  source  cf  dis- 
satisfaction and  agitation  which  nwre  or  less  had  existed  for 
many  years  because  of  this  interference  with  the  niitunil  sup- 
plies of  the  food  ol'  the  people. 

In  1848  the  import  of  wheat  stood  at  2,.'jSO,959  qrs., 
and  of  flniirat  1.754,44!)  cwts.,  equal  to  389.878  qrs.;  to- 
gether 2,970.837  qrs.  In  1859  wheat  showed  an  import  of 
a,850,744  qrs.,  and  Hour  of  3..^28,324  cwts.,  equal  to  7:i!).fi27 
qrs. ;  together  4.390,371  qrs.,  or  an  increase  of  1,619.534  qrs. 

In  18(59  wheat  had  increased  to  8,376,901  qrs.,  and  flour 
to  6,401.555  cwts.,  equal  to  1, 200,344  qre,  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease over  1848  of  6,606,408  qrs.  While  in  It<79  the 
import  of  wheat  w.is  the  largest  on  record,  and  amounted  to 
13,24'J,622  qrs..  with  an  import  of  flour  of  10,728.252  cwts., 
equal  to 2.384,056  qrs.;  also  the  largest  ever  reported;  together, 
li,62fi,678  qrs. — showing  an  increase  since  1848  of  12,655,841 
qrs.,  equal  to  4i-fold.  In  all  other  articles  of  grain,  itc,  the 
increase  is  also  very  large,  ami  though  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  wheat  and  flnur,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  benefit 
thece  large  supplies  must  have  been  to  this  country,  especially 
is  years  of  deficient  hai  vests. 
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Id  the  import  of  all  other  kin(l«  of  grain,  ru., 

barley,  oata,  peaH,  beans,  rye,  am]  inaiise,  only  ainuiiDt«d  to 
4,3fi-t,533  qra.,  with  275,788  cwls.  of  flour  foot  whcaten). 
together  equal  to  4,447,2611  qrs. ;  wbereus  now  the  total  import 
is  eqiml  to  16,413,627  qrs.,  showing  an  iniirca^e  equal  tu 
11.966,338  qrs.— nearly  tlireefoKl  over  the  imfwrtof  1H48.  TKe 
largest  imjiort  of  baiiey  was  during  1872,  (vhen  3,761,641 
were  bioiight  into  ttiia  country  fram  abroad.  In  that  year  iht 
largest  qutiiitity  came  from  France,  about  1,545.767  qr*.  In 
1878  ibe  iiii)iort  was  also  larye,  amounting  to  3,539,229 
and  the  largest  quantity  cuuie  from  Kustiia — principallv  frura 
the  southern  ports  by  way  of  the  Blaok  Sea;  conpiilenhtc 
quiintities  also  name  from  Turkish  provinces,  the  Uu)l«il 
States,  &c.  Of  comparatively  late  years  brewer^*  hai'e  u»i»1 1 
large  portion  of  the  finer  class  of  light  barleys.  prinoijmUt 
grown  in  Asia  Minor,  Kjouthero  Russia,  Egypt,  Algeria,  unJ 
those  warm  and  sunny  chmates  where  the  quality  and  r^'ii- 
ditiou  of  the  barley  is  so  perfected,  and  brnufiht  to  tlutt  lii^ii 
condition  and  fine  colour  suitable  for  the  purjmsc*  uf  llir 
brewer,  especially  in  the  making  of  pale  ale.  The  imiwirt 
foreign  oats  has  also  largely  increased,  In  1859  it  liaii  inerca-iil 
to  1,537,736  qrs. ;  in  1869  it  had  reached  2,836,623  qre.;  but 
taet  year,  1879,  it  attained  large  proportions,  and  »tuod  U 
4,390,554  qra.,  which  is  the  largest  supply  ever  received  in 
any  one  year,  and  is  equal  to  thrcefoM  incrca.se  orer  the 
import  of  1859.  Peas  and  beans  have  not  very  largely  in- 
creased in  amount  of  yearly  supply,  hut  of  all  articles  fiiiit«hl« 
either  for  animal  or  human  food  the  increase  in  the  yearly 
sup]ily  of  maize  is  the  most  astonishing. 

In  1859  the  import  amounted  to  1,251,718  qra,,  io  to 
3,925,357  qra.,  but  in  1878  it  had  reached  9,260,868  qre,. 
whieli  waa  the  largest  quantity  ever  imported  into  Britaia 
Lust  year,  1879,  the  import  was  still  lar^e  and  stood  u 
8,032,972  qra.,  which  shows  about  ej-fold  increase  orer  tbe 
import  of  1859.  The  consumptive  demand  for  Indian  core 
in  this  country,  whether  for  purposes  of  human  or  aninul 
food,  or  for  distillation,  has  of  late  years  become  very  grot, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  import  ivill  go  oa 
increasing  year  by  year,  until  it  attains  far  larger  proportion 
than  it  has  at  present.  Meantime  it  is  the  leading  artic' 
used  by  distillers,  and  in  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpc^ 
alone  the  increase  must  be  great.  For  long  it  was  difHcult  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  virtues  and  comparative  cheapueu 
of  this  article,  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  might  economically 
be  applied.    The  Irish  Famine  of  1846-17,  and  since  that  tlic 
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Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire,  were,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  diracting  altenticin  to  its  merits.  And  now  it 
has  bet'ome  one  of  the  hest  and  most  iirofitiible  articles  of 
food  for  slock  raising  or  fattening,  or  for  the  feed  of  horses, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  aleo  become,  in  various  nhiipes 
aud  forms,  a  favourite  article  of  huoian  food,  and  has  even 
been  elevated  to  a  higher  pkce,  and  niised  to  the  dignity  of 
tlie  dinner  table  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  The  intro- 
duclion  of  this  article,  and  the  popular  use  of  it,  has  led  to  an 
increasing  demand,  year  by  year,  from  this  and  other  countries, 
until  now  i  within  flie  ]>ast  six  months)  the  weekly  Bhipments 
from  America  to  the  Continent  are  reported  as  even  exceeding 
tho:<e  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  shipment  oC  foreign  flour  into  this  country  of  late 
ycar».  bul  most  of  all  within  the  past  three  yeai-s,  since  Ame- 
rica, with  its  tliree  bountiful  wheat-crops  and  large  manufac- 
ture of  flour  in  the  Western  Slates,  has  opened  its  floodgalew 
and  poured  its  liberal  supplies  into  the  British  market,  lias 
given  con'iiderable  concern,  and  has  sadly  deranged  the  niill- 
ine  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  by  enormous  supplies, 
low  prices,  and  esceasive  competition,  rendered  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  on  this  side  a  difficult,  if  not  of  late  a  somewhiit 
jirofilless.  business.  AH  this  has  given  much  concern  fo  those 
engaged  in  the  trade;  and  many  of  the  leading  British  and 
IrLsli  millers  ™itcd  the  late  great  Millers'  Exhibition  and  Cou- 
gress  in  Cincinnati  purposely  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves 
Rs  to  the  position  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  and  the  system  of  milling  there.  The 
application  of  oapitaJ  to  the  milling  business,  in  ihe  erection 
of  great  mills  all  over  the  States,  on  the  American  principle, 
worked  by  large  water-power,  but  especially  iu  the  western 
States  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  &c.. ;  the  liberal  buji- 
plies  of  the  finest  qualities  of  red  winter  and  white  wheat,  aud 
of  hard  red,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  spring  wheat,  at  moderate 
prices  there — the  latter  a  consequence  of  three  prolific  harvests 
— convinces  most  of  our  millei's  that  that  was  really  the  secret 
of  the  large  supply  and  of  ihe  severe  competition  from  that 
quarter.  The  manufacture  of  flour  in  America  has  become  a 
leading  business,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  greatly  more 
than  is  required  for  borne  supply;  so  that  the  millers  there' 
have  been  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  a  market  for  their 
flour.    The  home-conenmption  requirements  have  to  be  aup- 

i>lied  first,  and  the  sales  made  in  their  own  district  are  acknow- 
edged  to  afford  thein  the  best  profita ;  but  they  found  it 
necessary  to  get  quit  of  the  surplus,  aud  the  Briti:ih  market 
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faas,  therefore,  been  found  to  afToi'd  them  tlie  rea<1!egt  moaiu  of] 
qmttance  aoti  the  qiiickeat  return  in  monoy.    The  Amerian  j 
inllen  have,  therefore,  Howglii  to  make  {;<i(kI  their  hold  here,! 
and  Wve.  d&pitc  all  difficulties,  foiig;ht  their  way  into  public 
tmar  bv  sending  flour  uf  all  %x>tK»  and  qiiiJities  to  the  lending 
nurkeu         and  either  consigning  it  for  sale  at  best  [xw^iMe 
nrwet,  or  otherwise  by  temptinji  men^hanta  and  floiir-fnclnrf  b»  I 
ipw offer?  made  either  cost  anil  frei^'ht,  or  free  on  board,  at  j)ort&  | 
on  tbe  Kastem  eeaboard.    It  is  well  known  thsit  last  year  tlii? 
tnde.  as  a  vrhole.  did  not  pay  the  shippers  at  nil  well ;  on  (lie 
antranr.  it  is  assiTted  that  large  los^tes  have  been  made  ia  h. 
Jfe»#rtheless,  American  flour  (now  sent  mostly  in  140-!b.  eaclu)  i 
has  already  heeonie  a  leading  article  in  tbt'  British  market.] 
Al!  kind^  have  comi',  but  the  great  bulk  has  been  of  good,  dj*- 
liii.  and  from  fine  to  really  clioice  quality,  so  as  to  rank  with, 
xnd  compete  against,  the  finest  Hui>gari:in  or  other  Continental 
ftnir.    The  market,  hoive\er,  tiecatue  lately,  to  eonie  extent, 
einlted  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  with  inferior  qua- 
lities, many  of  which  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  very  low 
priee*.  *onie  qualities  bringing  not  more  than         Gd.,  \'t., 
and   IS.',  per  280  lbs.     While  our  native  millera  hare,  no , 
diniht,  laid  their  aeeoinit  with  a  continuous  competition  wtik ' 
American  flour,  and  perhaps  with  regular  imports  of  tliai 
sticlc  in  periods  of  large  wlicnt  harvests  there,  it  eeema  evidm*.  i 
W  them  that  such  excessive  competition  as  to  t<Qpplics  aniij 
prices  can  only  exist  during  such  times  ;  and  when  the  tidf 
tani?,  and  Europe  as  well  as  Britain,  instead  of  America,  arr  I 
W^t  with  favourable  seasons,  large  harvests,  and  liberal  j*iel<i» 
«f  wheat  and  other  grains,  then  the  turn  will  also  come  to  the  J 
British  and  Continental  miller. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  country  from  tlie  liberal) 
taritf  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel  have  been  grMi, 
and  beyond  all  calculation  beneficial  to  Iho  ]>opulation  of  th* 
I'nitetl  Kingdom,  in  increasing  the  supjilies,  and,  in  most  ii>> 
Malices,  cheapening  the  food  uf  the  people,  as  well  as  stinu^ 
tUiDg  commerce  and  benefiting  the  provision  tiwlr.  The 
MDinetise  iuerense  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  provisiotia  nov 
Mmsiimed  in  this  country  is  best  shown  by  coinjiarison  of  Mme 
trticlcs  sitch  as  butter;  which  in  1848  showed  an  import  of 
?*4.247  cwts. ;  in  1879  that  had  increased  nearly  sevenfold,  and 
»hi»»ed  an  import  of  2,04.5,31)9  cwts.  {representing  a  value  of 
■',579,451/.),    Bacon  and  hams  in  1848  showed  aa  iiuportof  I 
JlS.Oaa  cwta.,  agninstun  import  in  1879of  4.917,631  cwts., an  1 
screase  of  nearly  22^-foId.     Beef,  121,980  cwta.  in  IS48,  at 
^aiD6t  81^37  vwls.  in  I879,orfuIly  6Hol(liacn»se.  Cheoe, 
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l,fi35  cwts,,  against  1.789.721  cwta.  (representing  a  valucof 
3.82-1,017/.),  or  fully  i^-Md  increafle.  Fish,  107,901  cwta., 
againt!t  1,160,140  cwts,,  or  nearly  fifteen-fold  increase.  Eggx, 
,012,58.^  great  hundreds,  against  766,707,840 great  hundicds 
representing  a  value  of  2,295.720/,),  nearly  ninefold  lucrcase. 
Ten,  4.774,755  lbs.,  against  184,076,472  Iba.  (representing  a 
value  of  1 1.262,59;i/.),  nearly  tliiiiy-nine-fold  increase.  S'igar 
— raw,  refined,  and  eajidied,  including  molasses — 7,GJ4,222 
cwts.,  against  21.514,436  cwt*.  (representing  a  value  of 
22,344,555/.),  nearly  threefold  iiicrcafie.  These,  taken  as  the 
principal  artielea  of  consumption  in  the  provision  trade,  give 
evidence  of  the  comfortiiljle  style  of  living  amongst  the  greai 
bulk  of  the  population  of  this-  country;  and  it  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  evidence  of  their  gradual  improvement,  both  in  means 
and  condition.  Besides  these,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  supplies, 
and  many  other  articles,  there  ie  also  tlie  weekly  supply  of  live- 
stock to  take  into  account  -cattle,  slieep,  etc.  The  total  im- 
port of  Ciittle,  includijig  calves,  last  year  imiounted  in  number 
to  247.768  ;  and  of  ^-heep  and  lambs  to  944,888.  The  preva- 
leuce  of  cattle-disease  h.u  to  some  extent  kept  down  the  impor- 
tation from  abroad,  which,  since  1876,  has  decreased  to  nome 
limited  extent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  many  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  living 
ithin  the  past  half-ceutury,  of  all  classes  in  this  country,  and 
e  consequent  change  in  the  demand  for  certain  articles  of 
food  and  itlfl'erent  classes  of  goods;  but,  as  in  the  Paper  read 
in  1863  fuller  t'tatemeuts  were  then  made  of  the  changes  coa- 
60(|uent  on  the  introduction  of  the  Free-trade  policy,  we  will 
only  now  observe  that  but  for  the  coutiuu«d  prevalenc«  of 
cattle-disease  the  value  of  butcher's  meab  might,  like  otlier 
articles,  have  been  more  moderate,  and  at  least  lower  tlian  the 
present  price  of  that  article. 

There  were  several  other  facts  and  questions  referred  to  in 
is  Paper,  bearing  on  the  social  and  commercial  a&pecta  of  Free 
Trade,  the  principal  being  that  of '  Reciprocity,'  which  was  dealt 
with  as  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  system  and  unwocthy  to 
become  the  principle  or  tJie  practice  of  this  country. 


The   following   is   an   abstract  of  a   Paper  on   '  The 
Finance  of  National  Insurance,'  contributed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
OURSE.F.S.S,;'—  The  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  paupcrbm 
iropounded  by  tlie  Ilev.  W.  L,  Blackley  has,  by  the  sup- 
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port  it  lias  rpceircJ,  bewme  removed  from  the  region  of 
B]»eculative  theory  to  thai  of  proposed  practical  apj>lication. 
It  needs,  therefore,  an  examination  into  its  merits  lo  dcter- 
mine  whether  its  adoption  should  be  promoted,  or  dim-arded 
as  impraetieable. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  force  every  yoiitli  to  coHtribiite 
10/.  to  a  fund  lo  be  established  with  tlie  Government  gnarantcc. 
from  which  he  may,  when  sick  and  uniible  to  work,  im  jiro- 
"vided  with  an  allowance  of  8s,  per  week,  before  reaching 
Revf^nty  years  of  age,  and  then  a  pension  of  4i,  per  week  uoul 
death. 

Taking  the  census  numbers  of  1871  it  appears  thai  in  wli 
year  256.920  [icrsons  wonUl  have  to  pay  10/.  each;  and  making 
a  cRlculati<»n  based  upon  the  experience -of  Friendly  Socioliut 
(an  set  forth  in  a  lengtliy  table),  it  ajtpeare  that  for  many  y(^r( 
the  sick  nlloivances  would  swallow  np  the  iutere.-it  accniiiig 
from  the  investment  of  the  money  so  paid;  that  before  all  the 
contributors  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  some  half  the 
onpital,  in  addition,  would  liave  been  expended ;  and  that  to 
provide  pensions,  as  proposed,  for  those  passing  seventy  would 
require  twice  or  three  limes  tbe  amount  of  the  money  left — tliE 
fond  thus  becoming  bankrupt.  Supposing  'llie  fund  to  con- 
tinue fil'tv  years — till  all  ilie  male  poimlation  of  Kogland  and 
Wales  hud  paid— the  annual  charge  on  it  would  then  be  some 
6,400,1100/. ;  or,  if  Sootlnnd  and  Iri^land  were  iDcIuded,  and 
one  half  the  women — who,  as  wage-earners,  could  not  be  left 
out — over  1 3,000,000/.  wouM  be  required.  If,  ns  subsequently 
suggested,  the  whole  population,  female  as  well  as  male,  wcrt 
included  in  the  operation,  tbe  charges  upon  tlie  fund — taking 
into  considerfttion  tbe  greater  tenacity  of  female  life  and  its 
incidents  of  matcrnily— could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
20,000,000/.  per  annum.  This  would  render  it  necessary  to 
take  mort  than  10/.  from  each  contributor,  or  to  improve  the 
capital  nt  fonr  per  cent,  interest  or  more,  instead  of  at  tlir^. 

Mr,  Blackley  assumes  that,  though  rich  and  poor  pay  alike, 
so  many  would  not  claim  the  allowances  as  to  leave  enough 
for  all  who  did  ;  but  it  is  shown  tliat  the  calculations  ure 
based  upon  liealthy  lives  only,  whereas  the  sickly  and  feeble 
would,  to  prevent  themselves  ever  becoming  paupers,  need  mi 
compulsion  to  join  thefund,  more  than  eonipeiisatiug  therefore 
for  those  who  made  no  claim.  Also,  that  no  eyetcni  of  inspec- 
tion could  efFectuaily  guard  against  deception  ;  and  thus  there 
is  no  reason  lo  anticipate  that  the  claims  would  fall  short  of 
ikf}  calculated  amount. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  lughcr  int«rat 
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than  tliat  of  Consols  coiilil  be  obtained ;  rntlier  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  so  mueh  stock  would  drive  the  price  up  so  high  as  to 
enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  force  the  acceptance 
of  lower  interest  than  three  per  rent. 

It  is  essential  that  the  fund  should  be  managed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  to  provide  for  all  the  claims  ujKin  it,  it 
mu^t  ulliniatelj-  reach  an  aeciimiilation  of  from  300  to  500 
millions,  thus  absorbing  n  half  or  more  of  the  Xalional  Debt; 
even  supposing  ])opiiiation  not  to  increase,  altliotigb  at  the 
present  rate  in  fil'ly  yeara  it  wo'ild  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
Thus  a  grave  diiliculty  would  arise  in  providing  investment 
for  so  large  n  sum  ;  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interest 
accumulated  would  be  so  low  as  to  ronder  a  payment  of  10/. 
from  each  contributor  insufficient, 

Two  fallacies  appear  to  underlie  the  cxpeclations  iipon 
which  this  scheme  of  National  Insurance  is  based,  viz.,  first,  an 
undue  reliance  upon  the  power  for  accumulation  of  compound 
■nteretit,  forgetful  that  the  sick  allowances  would  swallow  up 
the  interest  as  it  accrued.  Secondly,  forgetfuhicss  that  money 
has  no  power  of  increase  apart  from  judicious  employment  in 
conjunction  with  labour.  This  latter  thought  opens  up  the 
wide  questions  of  the  expediency  of  thus  divorcing  ca]iital  from 
the  labour  which  alone  can  cause  it  to  fructifv,  and  whether 
thia  country  has  not  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  tying  up 
so  much  money  in  settlements,  loans,  and  employments  un- 
connected with  its  owners ;  dividing  the  nation  into  two  claaseSi 
debtors  and  c red itoi'3— producers  and  non-prodneera — to  a  de- 
gree which  may,  perhaps,  soon  prove  fatitl  to  its  continued 
prosperity. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  sound  economical  principles 
to  make  contracts  of  such  magnitude  binding  on  our  succes- 
sors in  future  years.  When  money  is  lent  by  the  State  for 
public  im|irovements  it  is  repaid  in  thirty  years;  in  this  casG 
the  individual  engagements  would  last  for  twice  that  period, 
The  object  in  view  being  to  prevent  pauperism,  no  termmalion 
of  the  contract  can  he  permitted  until  life  expires.  Nor  is 
there  any  security  that  this  object  may  not  be  frustrated  by 
changes  in  the  value  of  mouey.  On  these  and  other  grounds, 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme  is  scarcely  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  sober  sense  of  statesmen. 

Neither  are  its  features  more  attractive  to  the  individuals 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  compulsion.  Its  disadvan- 
tages would  fall  on  the  thrifty,  to  whom  the  money,  in  con- 
junction with  the  physical  or  mental  power  they  have  to  employ^ 
should  be  worth  more  tlimi  the  3|  or  3  per  cent,  interest  at  which 
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the  State  wnuld  take  it — and  in  the  case  of  emtgnitiati  it  woqU  I 
be  lust  to  them.    Being  less  exposed  to  the  risk  of  haviag  to  I 
claim  a  sick  allowaoce  than  the  dissolute,  the  frugal  wonM  I 
have  nut  only  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  averse,  but  would  I 
alsn  draw  h^fa  than  ihcirahare.     Thus  the  reckless  and  impm-  I 
vident,  to  whom  the  grant  would  he  an  inducement  to  ma^nifT  ' 
ailments  and  feipn  incapacity,  would  hoih  increase  the  average  i>f 
Bubsci-i|itioii  and  absorb  the  greater  share  of  its  produce,  Vei 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  security  afforded  to  the  unwonliT 
class  against  the  cooeequences  of  their  own  misconduct  would 
not  induce  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  and  health  ihon  the 
actual  receipts  from  the  fund  would  cnimlerlialance. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  lind  fault  with  a  plan  sua^gestiTf  of 
BO  much  good  that  this  criticism  haa  been  undertaken.  The 
evils  it  proposes  to  remove  are  so  deep-seated,  and  so  drlii- 
mental  to  our  national  prosperity,  that  anv  mode  of  eatisfaf- 
torily  dealing  with  them  would  be  hailed  with  jov  hv  pIiilaD- 
thropi>t8  and  stiite-smen  of  everv  class  or  ]iartv-  Kcillitri* 
there  any  reason  to  regret  that  it  has  received  so  large  a^harv 
of  [lublic  attention,  for  it  may  stimulate  many  to  vohmtary 
efforts  for  theirown  provision, to  be  taught  the  channels  ihrou^h 
which  they  may  he  made,  and  the  value  of  early  economy  for 
the  purpose  of  judicious  investment.  It  may  encourage  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  go  far  to  determine  the  rourse  of 
life  to  many,  by  showing  lliem  the  money-value  of  smnll 
savings,  and  the  ease  with  whieh  those  who  have  the  will  niav 
likewise  find  the  way  to  secure  themselves  against  the  worst 
trials  of  incapacity  for  labour  when  sick,  or  entire  dependence 
upon  others  in  ohl  age.  The  author  of  the  projecl  has  done  good 
Bervice  by  evoking  discussion,  and  is  to  be  apjilauded  for  hii 
earnest  effort  to  carry  it  into  prnetice,  although  he  mav  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  its  financial  soundness,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise capable  of  being  adopted.  Yet  if  the  figures  now  pro- 
duced are  correct,  and  the  reasoning  based  u]mu  them  be  sound, 
it  will  be  a  national  evil  to  waste  further  time  or  exhaust  furlher 
phllantlinipic  effort  in  endeavouring  to  procure  legislative  sane 
lion  for  a  measure  which,  when  viewed  in  all  Its  bearings  and 
traced  through  all  its  probable  results,  must  be  financially  un- 
Batislactory,  alike  for  the  thriftless,  the  thrifty,  and  the  Stst«, 

In  a  discusBion  which  followed  the  rending  of  the  above  I*a{K-r, 
the  Rev,  W.  L.  Blacklet  replied  at  length,  pointing  out  that 
Mr,  Bourne's  calculations  were  ninde,  not  niprely  at  a  lower  rat*  of 
Intereftt  than  might  reasonably  be  ex^iectt'd.  but  in  evident  tnU- 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  tliuugh  all  cIosiiMt  should  be  contrihiilnrt, 
wage-earners  only  would  draw  money  Irom  the  iiiBuroiiCG  (tmd.  With- 
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out  estimating  (he  exact  amount  (for  llje  calculation  of  which,  of 
coiirw,  DO  data  at  present  exist)  of  this  relief  to  iJie  fund,  Mr.  Biacklcy 
•howetl  (Lilt,  even  on  Mr.  Bourne's  own  base*,  on  inlcri'sl  very  much 
below  4  per  cent,  on  an  inveslmenl  of  10/.,  or  3  sum  very  mwfli  leas 
th.m  ]6(.  on  nn  iiivoBlmenl  at  3  per  cent,  would  secure  ibe  depircd 
fund,  and  tli.-n  procefrU'd  lo  fhow  ihut  the  real  rate  obtainable  an 
investment  interest  on  unch  a  pro[)erty  as  tl\e  National  Fund  would  he,  is 
pliiinly  higher  than  the  price  ol  a  tluetnaiine  sad  conslfmtly  Imnsfemlile 
inveBlnienl  BUch  ns  Conwjla,  He  showed  also  that  even  Ci'naols  relura 
a  higher  rale  Ihitn  3  per  cent. ;  that  the  average  bank  rnt«  of  di»couiit, 
tlimigh  Hometinios  down  to  1  per  cent.,  \mA  iivernged  3j  during  tlie  last 
ten  years;  that  700  millions  lind  investinenl  in  raihviija  at  4  per  cent, 
at  lejiat ;  that,  as  he  showed  by  oflicial  return;',  the  life  nsaurance  com- 
panies of  die  nation  are  able  now  to  invest  ii  premium  liznd  of  no  leaa 
than  75  tuilliuiia  at  4jr  per  cent.,  and  that  England,  as  Mr.  Giffen 
ahiiwa,  manages  to  invest  every  year  an  amount  of  new  capital  reach- 
ing some  240  millions,  at  ceilainly  a  higher  rate  lh;m  CooeoIr.  lie 
Argued  tile  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  national  fund  could  not  safely 
d  nn  inveslinent  annually  for  a  sum  no  relatively  mieroscnpic  as 
~illiotiR,  for  money  which  would  for  the  most  part  liave  many  years 
lie  witliout  necessary  diafilacement.  lie  iherofore  considered  he 
I  shown  fair  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  fund  aa  he  proposed 
!J  be  invested,  not  even  at  4  per  cent ,  which  all  the  Hnilway  and 
nd  Mortgage  money  in  England  commands,  but  at  3^.  which  wonid 
iidantly  stifKce.  He  concluded  by  given  a  categorical  reply  to 
Mr.  Bourne's  stricturea  on  the  supposed  moral  disadvantage  of  the 
enie. 

Mr.  John  Stan  dfiei.d.C.E.,  London,  in  a  Paper  on '  The 
ffect  of  Patents  on  Science,  Capital,  and  Liihour,'  Hliowei] 
at  these  are  llie  three  things  which  most  required  pro- 
tection. He  pointed  out  that  one  ikies  not  need  to  travel 
Itaich  to  Bee  that  labour  ctmnot  properly  prosper  without 
Kpital;  neither  can  capital  be  profiiahly  emjiloyed  with- 
out science.  Looking  at  what  invention  has  done  for  us 
during  the  last  fifty  yeare  in  imjiroving  and  cheapening  all 
manufactured  commodities.  %bt,  tue!,  and  all  necessary  arti- 
rles  of  ainsumption,  and  also  our  inea.ns  of  communication,  it 
18  eridentiy  to  our  interest  to  afilird  inventors  all  the  unfettered 
scope  wo  possibly  can,  so  that  we  may  have  our  trade  and 
income  increased,  and  our  expenditure  diminished.  The  author 
went  on  to  show  that  we  have  legislated  so  badly  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  science  that  the  value  of^  both  capital 
and  labour  has  been  kept  considerably  below  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Everyone  readily  admits  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  scientific  progress — 
using  tliese  words  in  a  wide  sense  to  embrace  all  disooverics 
d  improvements  in  our  numerous  and  varied  industries.  It 
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is  evident  tlmt  scientific  progress,  in  ita  torn,  depends  upnn 
invention,  and  tlint  ihe  inventions  of  a  nation  are  practic&lly 
dependent  upon  its  patent  law.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Mr. 
Stawdfield  showed  clenrly  what  may  be  called  the  '  strangling' 
effect  of  our  present  heavy  ttainp  duties  on  patents  by  coiu- 
piiring  the  results  of  the  cheap  American  system  with  those 
our  own.  It  appears  that  a  patent  is  granted  in  the  Ui  ited 
States  for  seventeen  years,  after  careful  examination  by  ei- 
perta.  for  the  small  sum  of  7/,,  whereas  a  patent  here  'u 
burdened  with  the  heavy  stamp  duties  of  175/.,  and  is  not 
subjected  to  any  examination,  so  that  many  inventions  are  in 
this  country  invalidly  re-patented.  This  enormous  difterence 
in  e.ippnse  handicaps  the  British  inventor  25  to  1  in  favour 
of  the  American ;  so  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  ln«t  iea 
yeATa,  there  were  13,356  patents  granted  in  the  United  i>latc< 
against  3.030  in  this  country,  and  that,  for  any  given  number 
of  the  |iopulation.  for  one  patent  granted  here  there  arc  three 
granted  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  essentially  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  they  are  chiefly 
agricnllui-al.  Mr.  Standlield  conaetjuently  proposed  that  our 
stamp  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  a  patent  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  America.  His  projmsal 
is  lo  chaise  a  stamp  duty  of  2/,  on  application  for  a  patent, 
and  a  further  duty  of  when  the  patent  Is  granted,  and  an 
annual  stamp  duty  of  1/.,  2/..  or  even  -3/.,  so  that  the  I'alent 
Office  rnay  be  more  than  self-supporting.  He  also  projiosc* 
that  patents  should  last  twenty-one  years,  including  provimomi 
proteclion  for  one  year. 

The  author  proceeded  to  show  that  by  sllovring  proflical 
science  to  freely  aid  us,  unburdened  by  the  present  excep- 
tionally heavy  taxation,  our  exports  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  value  of  capital  and  labour  would  undergo  a 
pro]>ortional  rise,  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Special  Blien* 
tinn  was  drawn  to  tlie  fact  that  while  the  stamp  duties  on  patents 
here  are  the  most  oppressive  in  the  world,  those  of  the  United 
States  are  the  lightest,  and  vet  the  American  Patent  Commi*- 
sinner  proposes  to  reduce  ihem,  as  being  unjusllv  high. 

What  the  author  wished  to  impress  upon  bis  hearers  wa4,that 
if  we  once  put  our  inventors  upon  a  fair  fooling  with  thoM  of 
other  nations  we  shall  regain  our  supremacv  as  the  leading  in* 
dustrial  nation,  and  shall  retain  that  position  without  havingta 
meet  unequ.Tl  com[>etition,  as  we  now  do.  We  cannot  c  ■ 
to  suppress  and  banish  a  lai'ge  [>ortion  of  our  const  rue  tiv, 
without  at  the  same  time  injuring  our  capital  and  latwur  to 
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a  seriHus  extent.  Our  tratle  is  being  driven  away  by  our- 
selves, and  ia  not  being  f'airiy  won  from  us.  By  oiipresaing 
science  we  diminish  our  (irosperity,  but  by  eocouragtng  aud 
Iirotectijig  it  we  increase  our  wealtli  and  power. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Johnston,  Glasgow,  read  a  Paper 
on  '  Local  Option  in  relation  tn  the  Traflic  in  Intoxicating 
Drinks.'  Tlic  question,  How  best  to  deal  with  the  drink 
traffic?  demands  the  attention  of  the  country  and  Parliament. 
No  parly — publicans,  jiuhlic.  Parliament— is  satislied  with  the 
existing  licence  law.  Many  suggeHlions  have  been  made  for 
its  aniendment,  and  among  these  projiosed  alterations  local 
option  holds  a  prominent  place.  This  proposal  has  been 
brought  within  the  sjJiere  of  practical  politics  by  recent  Par- 
liamentary debates  and  votes,  and  especially  by  the  statement 
on  the  subject  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Local  option,  variously 
nnderstood,  may  be  defined  as  the  legal  power  now  posscsseJ 
by  the  liceu,ting  courts  given  to  the  ratepayers  of  ft  particular 
district — the  power  to  increase,  lessen,  or  wholly  suppress 
houses  licensed  for  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Local  opiion  was  first  suggested  by  Charles  Burton,  in  1855, 
in  his  article  in  the  Nurtli  Britisk  Keciew.  In  1857,  at  a 
ministerial  conference  in  Manchester,  Samuel  Pope, in  the  name 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  proposed  the  funn  of  local 
option  aflerwardj*  formulated  in  the  Permissive  Bill.  In  1859 
a  form  uf  local  option  was  suggested  in  Scotland,  and  made 
public  under  the  naine  of  the  Popular  Veto.  This  Scotch 
proposal,  unlike  the  English  one,  did  not  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  drink,  and  gave  the  power  to  put  down  ntit/  as  well 
as  nil  the  retail  licences.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  this 
Scotch  veto  into  the  Scotch  Ameudment  Act  of  1862,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  for  and  thirty-nine  against. 
A  somewhat  similar  form  of  local  oplicui  was  brought  before 
Parliament  in  I«67,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  '  Liver- 
pool Licensing  Bill.'  In  1869  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
gave  a  formal  recnmtnendation  of  local  option,  and  this  recom- 
tnendation,  only  slightly  modified,  was  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  and  in  last  session  of  Parliament  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  votes. 

Any  measure  embodying  local  option  shoidd  observe  three 
conditions.  Present  legal  restrictions  on  the  traffic  should  be 
maintained  in  their  full  integrity  ;  the  vote  should  have  refer- 
ence solely  to  the  continuance  or  removal  of  the  common  sale 
of  drink  j  and  the  ratepayers  should  have  full  power  to  suppreaa 
all  licences,  lessen  their  number,  or  increase  them,  subject  to 
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some  Buch  veto  ats  is  nt  preeent  po&gcsseil  by  the  Itcenflng  or 
CUD  firming  committees. 

Tliere  are  only  tliree  forms  of  Icwal  option  sppcinlly  mirthr 
of  coiisi  Jerntioti.  Tliese  arc :  Firal,  the  i'ennissivc  Bill.  Thn 
measure  is,  perhaps,  ton  fiir  advanced  for  the  state  of  piihlic 
opinion.  In  the  opinion  of  many  it  contains  too  much  of  tW 
priuciple  prahihition,  and  loo  little  of  the  pinnciple  of  n/i/w, 
to  give  reasonable  hope  of  its  soon  becoming  law,  and  w, 
mciintinie,  may  be  sr^t  a^ide  on  gronnds  wholly  apart  from  it« 
own  merits  or  demerits. 

The  second  form  of  local  option  is  the  direct  vote  DifiVrent 
areas  and  forms  of  the  direct  vote  have  been  proposed.  These, 
however,  are  matters  of  detail.  Its  advantages  arc  that,  asj 
the  present  licensing  courts  would  remain  wnlil  set  aside  by 
the  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  little  new  machinery  would  b«| 
required,  and  so  little  expen.^e  would  be  incurred.  It  could  | 
easily  be  made  constitutional,  simple,  and  effective.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  are  that  it  is  not  the  usual  method  of  eon-, 
ducting  the  country's  business;  that  there  would  be  a  danjrerj 
of  misunderstandings  between  the  ratepayers  and  the  licen_'i(ig; 
court? :  and  that  it  might  give  occasion  to  much  local  agitatioa 
and  excitement. 

The  third  form  of  local  option  is  the  local  elected  boanL 
This  form  seems  the  best,  and  most  likely  to  l>e  adopted.  The 
board  would  be  elected  by  the  rntepiiyers:  it  wotild  deal  only 
with  the  drink  tratKc,  and  would  have  power  to  supj^irew  all 
the  licences,  suppress  a  portion  of  ihcm,  or  grant  new  licences 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  licence  would  be  subject  to  a  w 
on  the  part  of  the  magistr.ites,  or  existing  confirmati<iri  rtin* 
mittees.  Boards  sa  elected  and  with  such  powers  would  retlrct 
the  exact  sentiment  of  the  ratepaiyers,  and  if  ihe  latter  wishwl 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  traffic  would  be  quite  able  to  carry  "u* 
their  wishes.  This  plan  has  already  received  con*iderabl« 
public  approval,  and  forms  the  leading  feature  in  the  bilU 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  of 
Newcjistlc.  and  Mr.  Harrison,  late  member  for  the  Kilmarooc'' 
Burghs.  The  proposal  is  quite  constitutional,  thoroitgbl 
equitable,  and  eminently  practical. 

In  stipport  of  local  option  it  may  be  said  (1)  the 
system  ha£  failed.  On  the  licensing  courts  has  been  laid  tlis 
weighty  responsibility  of  so  limiting  the  inherently  dangf 
traffic  as  to  make  it  safe  to  the  community.  The  task 
not  nn  ea^y  one.  and  it  has  not  been  accomplished.  In  not  a 
few  cases  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  discharge  the  duty. 
Publicans,  landlords,  factois,  and  otlier  interested  ponies  hftn 
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hnnght  all  jioaaibk*  iofluencea  to  bear  ui>nri  ihe  Hcenamf; 
courU,  and  tlitse  li.ive  tuo  tVpquently  forgotten  that  they  had 
Ut  cuDsider  not  vfliiit  would  promote  amne  private  interest,  but 
wbftt  would  be  ccmdncive  t"  ihe  public  good.  HeuPe  in  parts 
of"  the  country,  but  t^spccisill  v  in  uur  large  town?,  the  number 
uf  licensed  houses  is  admittedly  tar  tfxi  large.  (2  J  The  rate- 
payera  possess  tlie  beat  right  to  the  let;»I  power  of  local  oi»lion, 
nod  iliey  are  best  (pialiHed  for  its  judicious  exercise,  Land- 
owuera  |KM>sei:9  and  exercise  thTij-bt  of  Ueejnns;  piibliiT-liouses 
off  their  ]>roperty,  Licensiiitr  nia^istriites  relume  licences  to 
places  uear  their  own  residences.  Now,  on  what  prineipla 
of  equity  can  a  Kimiiar  (xm  er  be  refused  to  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  any  district,  whether  of  town  or  country  ?  A  licenco 
lessens  the  value  of  the  iidjoiiiiug  proj^erty;  and  why  should 
the  neighbouring  proprietors  and  tenants  not  have  the  legal 
power  to  protect  their  pecuniary  interests,  as  well  as  the  [>eace, 
purity,  and  comfort  of  their  own  homes?  Tlie  publicans  are 
fond  of  representing  tbcniselves  aa  the  scrvaute  of  the  public, 
and  surely  the  public,  the  niaalers,  might  be  penuitted  legally 
to  say  whether  ihey  wish  such  service  rendered.  The  rate- 
payers are  the  best  judges  of  tlieir  own  wishes  and  wants; 
many  of  tht^m  are  equal  in  social  position,  education,  and  cha^ 
racter  to  the  licensing  magistrates;  thcv  know  the  men  who 
carry  on  the  traffic,  and  they  see  the  traffic  daily  at  their  own 
dnori,  and  bo  are  by  far  the  best  qualified  parties  to  judge 
whether  licences  should  be  granted  or  not.  (3)  Serions  evib 
have  sprung  up  around  the  present  licensing  system,  which 
would  be  removed  by  the  election  of  local  boards.  The  present 
system  demoralises  the  [lolice,  and  this  not  only  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  force.  It  has  given  origin  to  a  large  amount  of 
favouritism,  it  being  found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
licences  have  been  granted  pretty  freely  to  relatives  and  frienda 
of  the  licensing  magistrates.  It  has  brought  into  existence 
a  great  amount  of  private  canvassing,  and  thin  conducted 
not  always  on  principles  which  would  hear  the  light  of  day. 
Then  the  practice  of  introducing  professional  advocates  into 
the  licensing  courts  is  another  evil  which  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  present  system.  And  for  all  these  evils,  and  some 
others,  there  seems  no  more  simple  and  effective  remedy  than 
to  g^ve  entire  control  over  the  drink  traffic  to  boards  elected 
by,  and  resjionsible  to,  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality. 

If  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  object  to  local  option,  the 
objection  only  shows  that  in  their  opinion  the  traffic  would  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  if  subject  to  the  legal  control  of 
those  most  interested,  and  best  able  to  judge  of  its  character 
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an<l  results,  and  for  whose  special  benefit.  Uie  traffic  ia  sud  to 
exist. 

The  qiiestiun  of  cninpcnsation  is  »  simple  tuic,  tto  far  u 
justice  anj  ei[uily  are  cmicemed.  No  ci>tnjieri«iiii<in  is  gireo 
under  the  present  system  ;  llie  licence  is  i)i>I  n  ri^lit  tiut  a 
privilege;  the  privilege  is  granted,  and  the  price  p;iid, onlr  for 
one  year;  miewal  of  the  privilege  mav  be,  and  nft-linies  i*. 
refused.  If  the  business  is  not  remunerative,  there  i*  do  loss 
to  be  compensated;  if  prufituble,  it  is  so  by  the  prant  of* 
legal  privilege  denied  to  others,  aiid  so  no  cunipeDsatiua  it 
due,  at  least  to  tlie  publicans. 

A  Paper  on  '  The  use  of  Stimulnuts  in  the  Manchester 
Workhouses'  was  contributed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Alfrcil  Steinthal. 
It  is  a  very  old  belief  iti  EnyUnd  that  ii  is  not  (XMrsible  to  livp 
a  healthy  life  without  beer,  which,  as  many  an  old  signbiMH 
ithows,  is,  with  bread,  considered  Ift  be  the  Blaff  of  lif*. 
Theoretically  and  iiractically,  this  belief  has  been  attacked  f'lt 
a  considerable  number  of  years  by  teetotalers,  but  of  \mt 
nien  totally  unconnected  with  the  temperance  movemeol  havf 
seen  reason  to  take  up  the  iilea  of  the  total  abstainer,  aiid 
science  h.ts  confirmed  the  opinion  that  persons  in  health  (Ju 
not  need  any  stimuluf,  while  some  very  eminent  rafdical  men 
are  actine  on  the  principle  thftt  even  in  disease  alcohtiltc  pns 
parations  are  very  rarely  required.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  in  aiding  those  interested  in  thia  eubjeet  to  »co  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experiments  made  ob  large  numbers,  and  oo 
that  account  I  wish  to  luy  before  the  section  n  ti-w  fact*  drswa 
from  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Hoard  of  Gunrdiant. 

Till  the  year  1875  all  pauper  inmates  who  were  m- 
ploved  as  assistants  to  nurses,  cooks  aud  bakers,  or  in  the. 
dispensaries  and  mortuaries,  had  a  pint  of  beer  dailv  allowedl 
to  ihcm.  There  were  two  houses  under  the  charge  of  tha 
guardians,  one  at  New  Bridge  Street,  and  one  at  Crumpeall, 
and  in  the  two  houses  there  were  218  paupers  of  the  claas  re- 
ferred to  receiving  beer  as  an  extra,  the  quantity  issued  beii^ 
about  116  gallons  per  week. 

The  guardians  were,  after  very  careful  consideration  oftbe 
subject,  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  llmt  amongst  the 
recipients  of  this  allowance  were  some  who  were  quite  conteot^ 
to  remain  in  the  house  as  paupers  as  long  as  the  beer  ami^ 
sundry  other  dietary  privileges,  such  as  dry  tea  and  sugar, 
were  allowed  them,  and  were  settling  down  into  confinncii 
pauperiam.  The  work  was  not  very  heavy,  though  in  some 
cases,  such  as  attending  on  the  epileptic  and  iuibccilo  cases,  k 
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voB  of  an  unpleasant  kind,  nnd  the  allowances  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  woi'khouee  as  a  home  rather  thnn  a  temporary 
refufie.  There  was  evidence  also  to  show  that,  to  use  a  work- 
house phrase,  *  trucking  '  went  on  amoug  the  reeipienlh,  ami 
i-aai-s  of  druiikemieds  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  house 
as  a  natural  result. 

These  considerations,  and  the  question  of  cost  also,  induced 
the  Visiting  Committee  in  1874  to  decide  that  al!  allowance  uf 
beer  for  work  done  by  pauper  inmates  should  ceatia  from 
January  1875, and  that  lea  and  coffee  should  he  given  instead; 
the  committee  of  the  Bridge  Street  house  ihinking  it  right 
tliat  \vhen  inmates  were  put  to  do  more  usef  ul  work,  rei]uiring 
some  care  and  thou»ht fulness,  some  extra  ration  should  he 
allowed  in  order  that  some  stimulus  should  be  given  to  good 
behaviour. 

The  effect  of  the  experiment  was  moatsiilisfactory.  Scve- 
,1  men  and  women  who  were  habitues  of  tlie  house,  anc|  who 
had  resisted  all  the  efTorls  of  the  guardians  and  relieving  ofh- 
cers  to  induce  them  to  strive  to  be  self-snpporling,  left  the 
house  in  disgust;  but  persons  were  immediately  found  willing 
take  their  places,  without  having  recourse  to  the  appoiiil- 
ent  of  paid  officials.    The  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  house 
ceased,  quarrelling  among  inmates  greatly  diminished,  and 
good  order  was  more  easily  maintained.    It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  health  of  the  iumiites  in  no  way  suffered. 

The  good  results  at  Bridge  Street  encouraged  the  Visiting 
ommittoe  at  the  Crunipsall  Workhouse  to  adopt  a  similar 
resolution  ;  but  no  substitute  fur  beer  was  offered  them,  and 
yet  no  difficulty  was  found  in  making  the  change,  while  a 
similar  good  result  was  attained.  This  was  so  patent  that,  two 
years  later,  at  the  approach  of  Christmas,  the  projiosal  was 
carried  to  alter  the  time-honoured  custom  of  giving  beer  to 
all  the  inmates  with  their  Christmas  Day  dinner,  and  to  sub- 
stitute tea  and  coffee.  Of  course  this  change  was  not  carried 
ithout  some  opjwsition.  But  the  fact  was  remembered  that 
very  Christmas  Day  brought  cases  of  drunkenness,  as  those 
who  were  most  fond  of  beer  were  able  to  obtain  more  than 
their  allowance  by  bartering  it  for  something  else.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  on  Christmas  Day  1876,  and  the  dinner 
passed  off  moat  satisfactorily,  with  a  pleasantness  never  known 
before.  The  inmates  were  all  well  satisfied,  no  disorder  of 
any  kind  occurred,  and  the  officers  had  a  comfortable  day, 
while  not  one  single  complaint  of  the  behaviour  of  an  inmate 
was  entered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
fajle  in  previous  years  the  committee  meeting  alter  Christmas 


Day  had  alwan  been  oeoDiHed  for  a  eonrideraUe  tlnie  m  In- 

TesHaating  chaigea  of  unruly  and  quarrelsome  conduct 

Tbe  guardi&DH  were  bo  convinced  of  the  nsefulneaa  of  tiie 
change  and  of  ita  advant^e  that,  since  then,  beer  has 
formed  an  item  of  the  annual  Christmas  dinner. 

The  good  effect  of  dtscontinuing  beer  a*  an  allowance  to 
helpers,  and  at  the  ChriBtmas  dinner,  caueed  the  mftdinal  iA- 
oera  to  look  rather  more  closely  to  the  uee  of  itimnlanta  in 
the  WorkhouBe  Hospital.  Of  course,  in  the  Inflrmarj,  the 
supply  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  is  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  medical  officers.  These  gentlemen  no  doubt  prescribed 
thm  with  the  same  care  as  other  drags  in  the  first  instanee, 
but  unless  their  attention  was  espedwy  called  to  die  matter 
the  prescription  of  stimulants  was  allowed  to  run  on  in  a  way 
that  would  not  htive  been  allowed  with  ordinary  medicines. 
Medicines  are  prescribed  by  weight  and  measure,  compounded 
in  the  dispensaries,  and  given  out  to  the  nurses  in  bottles  of 
tndered  capacity,  and  when  the  quantity  prescribed  has  been 
nted  no  further  amount  is  pvea  witikout  me  farther  preaerip- 
Ison  of  the  medical  man ;  but  RtimaluitB  were  ordered  at  a  stated 
daily  rate,  and  were  thus  liable  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  cost  of  stimulants  for  the  workhouse  hospitals  was: — 

In  the  year  endiDg  March,  187fi  .  .  .  458  15  1 

„             „             1877  .  .  .  332  16  4 

„             „              1878  .  .  .  230  9  11 

„             „              1879  .  .  .  265  2  1 

„              1880  .  .  .  204  13  4 

I  have  not  the  total  number  of  sick  for  each  of  these 
years,  but  in  the  year  endin;^  March  1877  the  average  wss 
1,079;  and  in  the  year  ending  March  1880,  1,251;  so  that 
the  decrease  of  cost  of  stimulants  has  been  made  with  an  ib. 
orease  in  the  average  number  of  paticnu. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  medical  results  of  the  change 
which  has  been  made,  as,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
oonelnsions,  it  would  be  needful  to  go  into  details  for  which  I 
have  not  the  materials,  if  I  had  Uie  time  which  would  be 
needful  to  classify  and  arrange  them.  But  I  can  broadly  state 
that  no  evil  results  have  been  perceived  by  the  medical  officers; 
and  while  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  change  the 
deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  one  in  twelve  of  the  total  number 
of  inmates,  during  the  subsequent  three  years  it  has  been  one 
in  thirteen  and  a  half. 

I  am  not  ^le  to  say  whether  the  results  of  the  experiment 
in  the  Mauehester  Workhoose  Hospital  faava  at  all  influeoced 
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the  prnctice  nf  the  Mnnchester  Royal  Infinnnry.  but  I  think 
it  may  be  interectiiip  to  note  the  decrease  in  the  use  of  Htimu- 
lants  in  that  iustitiition. 

£    :  4. 

Tfap  No.  of  in-palient9  durinii    "I  eo«l  of  wine  and  apirics    S53  IS  11 
the  year  1876-9  waa  3,546  J       „    ale  and  beer      .    265  14  4 


£619  li  3 


The  No.  of  m-pntiGnls  during    "l  cost  oE  wine  and  apirira    144    3  11 
the  year  l»7t)  6U  was  3.562/      „    ale  and  porter  .    141  11  3 


£28b  15  2 


A  reduction  with  a  sUghtlv  increased  number  of  patients 
of  no  leas  than  333/.  18a.  \d. 

In  the  Convalescent  Home  tliel      .  /    ■        j     ■  -.       .,n    n  . 

No.ofpntient«darin6l8r«9i           I^^^^^H   P               .1  n 

£157    2  i 

the  Convalescent  Home  lliel      ,  _f  „■        j     ■  -,       i/.  .  .  « 

....       ,    -     ij^o  I  coat  of  wint' and  npirits      16  12  6 


£m  10  0 

Or.  with  an  increased  number  of  patients,  a  decrease  of 
47/.  I2,t.  4d. 

In  ihe  workhouse  the  allowance  of  beer  and  porter  to  offi- 
cers in  the  house  st.il!  continues,  as  they  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments at  meals  at  all  workhouses  where  rations  are  supplied, 
but  several  of  the  officers,  by  their  own  desire,  receive  milk  in 
lieu  of  beer  or  porter. 

In  the  infirmary  at  Criimpsall,  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  (on  September  8.  1880,  it 
contained  925  p.itients  and  394  epileptics  and  imbeciles),  the 
whole  of  the  nursing  arrangements  are  under  the  management 
of  a  lady  superintendent  of  nurses.  Many  pei-aons  come  to  be 
trained  for  hospital  and  private  nursing.  The  period  of  train- 
ing takes  three  years,  and  during  this  time  they  receive  no 
allowanee  of  stimulants,  proving  that  all  the  work  of  tending 
the  sick,  dressing  wounds,  and  all  the  details  which  are  in- 
volved in  ani'h  duties,  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

I  do  not  wish  tu  do  more  than  lay  these  facta  before  the 
Section.  If  the  example  set  by  so  important  a  board  of 
guardians  as  that  of  Manchester  were  to  be  followed  by  uthec 
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boarils.  there  woiil*!  not  odI^  be  a  great  saviiig  to  tlie  rat 
payers,  but,  in  addition,  a  valuable  in"ral  infiiieoce  wtmid 
created  by  the  beneficial  results  ansiug  from  the  iliscoDiiii 
&m:e  of  the  ui^e  of  stimulants  becomiiig  known  to  the  cwm- 
niunity  at  large- 
Mr.  John  Caldehwood,  F.R.S.E..  in  a  Paper  on  'Th 
Sexttch  Mineral  Oil  Industry,' gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  hi»t("" 
of  the  industry,  beginning  with  its  origin  in  Mr.  Vo«ng'»  tlii- 
Coyery,in  1 850, of  the  method  of  obiaiiiing  paraffin  nil  containiog 
paraffin  from  caunel  coal,  in  such  quantity  as  to  ninkc  i(?  inaou- 
lacture  commercially  succtssful.    The  thirty  years  since  Mr. 
Young's  patent  wbr  taken  out  were  viewed  in  three  perioiif : 
the  first,  from  1850  to  1864,  during  which  Mr.  Younies  fiatcnt . 
was  in  force;  the  second,  from  1864  to  1872,  when  the  Scoiri 
oil-fever  raged,  and  many  small  crude  oil  works  apjieared, 
rapidly  8uc(:umbed  before  peiroleum  competition  on  the  onsj 
hand,  and  the  increased  coat  of  sliule  and  coal  on  the  olher;| 
and  the  third  period,  from  1872  onwards,  when  the  trade,  no* 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  large  coinpaniefl,  began,  and  has  i 
tinned  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  struggle  to  maintuin  its  positiu 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposiliun  from  cheap  petroleum,  Ii 
1871  there  were  fifty-one  mineral  oil  works  in  Scoiiand,  lh( 
larger  number  of  which  were,  liowevcr,  cimiimratively  situ 
estahliahmentB,  producing  crude  oil  alone.    There  are  nun 
eighteen  firms  carrying  on  tlie  business;  but,  uotwitlislandin 
the  great  reduction  iu  the  number  of  the  works,  the  lolhiwiii 
etAtistios  show  that  no  falling  oH'  has  taken  place  in  tJie  riuaiilil] 
of  slmlc  dlijtillcd,  and  that  the  more  valuable  products — *ij 
paraffin,  mineral  lubricating  uil,  and  sulphitte  of  amuiouia — hav 
been  largely  increased : — 

1871. 
800,000  toui. 
25,000.000  gals, 
ll,2S0,OOO  „ 
2,500,000  „ 
5,800  lOM. 
2,350  ,. 


Shale  used  .... 
Crude  oil  produced 
N;i|  htlm  uaA  buroiiig  oil 
Liihri'-Mliiig  oil  .    .  . 
I'urnffin  scnlea    .  . 
Sulphate  of  animania  , 


1880. 
850,01)0  loU. 
2;t.000,oO0  gaU 
11.1Uit,0U0  „ 
6,000,000  „ 
9,200  uuu. 
4,750  „ 


The  material  used  by  Mr.  Voung  originally  at  the  [lar. 
work,  at  Bathgate,  was  the  weli-knowu  lloghead  or  Torbat__ 
hill  coal,  which  yielded  l:fO  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  perioihl 
Shule  began  to  be  used  in  1863;  and  the  materials  Dow  em- 
ployed are  the  bituminous  shales  of  tlie  calciferoos  Modslotie 
series  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  the  '  coaly  bh&Ua' 
and  '  wild  parroU,'  occurring  in  the  coal  measures  and  cii> 


bpnifcrous  Imiesfpne  series.  Of  the  shale,  fkc^  raised  at 
present,  ("aily  85  jicr  cent,  is  obtained  in  the  counties  of"  M-iil 
and  A^  est  Liithiait  irom  the  calcilcrous  !$aiidbtotie  scries.  The 
capital  eniljai'ked  in  the  trade  is  estimated  at  1,300;(I00/.;  the 
men  employed  number  about  5,400,  of  whom  2, '^00  are  eu- 
gagcd  in  connection  with  raining  operations,  and  the  remainder 
^3,200)  are  enipluyed  in  the  oil  works,  The  total  wages, 
&C..  paid  annually  amount  to  about  326,000/.  The  fuel  con- 
sumed annually  is  estimated  to  be  350,000  tons.  The 
iTifrig  era  ting  machines  employed  in  eooliiig  the  heavy  oil,  so 
as  to  crystallise  the  parathn  and  admit  of  its  separation  from 
the  former,  are  capable  of  producing  30,000  tons  of  ice  per 
annum,  if  used  for  that  purjKise.  The  value  of  tJie  vanou» 
products  to  the  public  was  considered,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  instead  of  the  miserable  light  given  by  tallow  candles  ur 
train-oil  liun|)s,  which  were  the  only  sources  of  artificial  light 
in  rural  districts  before  the  advent  of  jiaratiin  od,  one  etui  now 
enjoy,  at  the  coat  of  Id.,  light  equivalent  to  thab  given  forth 
by  twenty  -spemi  candles  for  fui'e  hours,  the  retail  price  of 
paradin  oU  being  taken  at  Is.  per  gallon.  London  gtis.  Belling 
at  3*.  Sri,  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  will,  when  consumed  with  the 
beat  form  of  burner,  give  light  of  the  same  intensity  fwr  four 
hours  ;  but,  with  the  burner  lu  general  uset  result*  far  inferior 
to  this  are  obtained.  Attention  was  called  to  the  important 
characteristic  of  mineral  lubricating  oil — vii.,  that,  even 
when  diffused  through  cotton  waste,  &c.,  it  does  uot  absorb 
oxygen,  and  that  it  ia,  therefore,  free  from  all  liability  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  or  to  become  cloggy.  The  importance  cf 
paraffin  as  a  candle-making  material,  and  to  mati.'hmakers,  was 
ftdverted  to  ;  and  tlte  great  addition  to  the  i>ruduction  of  the 
valuable  manure,  sulphate  of  auimonia,  was  likemHe  noticed. 
It  was  urgwi,  in  conclusion,  that  the  importance  of  the  mineral 
oil  industry  may  be  seen  from  what  it  had  done  in  llie  way  of 
Utilising  mineral  deposits  formerly  unused ;  in  opening  up  a 
new  field  for  the  eniploynient  of  capital  and  labour ;  in  supply- 
ing to  the  public,  at  a  remarkably  low  price,  illuminating  and 
lubricating  materials  possessed  of  special  properties,  to  which 
no  bodies  formerly  ussil  eould  lay  claim;  and,  finally,  in 
greatly  increasing  the  supply  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  connection^ 
between  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  Derbysliire  and 
Scotland,  and  its  development  in  America,  was  now  fully 
recognised,  as  appeared  from  Mr.  I.  Lawrence  Smith*  lie])ort 
of  the  Judges  of  Grouj)  IIL  of  the  Centennial  ICxhibiUun,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  167G.    The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  map, 
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showing  tlie  position  of  the  oil-works  in  Mid  and  West 
&aA  hy  n  stratigi-apliicul  i^ection  al'  the  oil-bearing  sbalM 
Scotlaud,  prepared  by  Mr.  Luinsden,  M.E.,  of  AddiewelL 

Th*frt(lowingare  the  heads  of  a  Paper  on  the*  Indian  Optuig 
Revenue,'  read  by  Mr.  David  M'Laken.     Indian  affkin, 
especially  finance,  arrest  much  attention.  There  was  one  bran<Ji 
of  revenue.familiurto  the  public  car.but  little  understood — vix., 
the  Opium  Kevenue,   The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to  present 
brief  survey  of  this  revenue,  and  of  objections  brought  agiini^l 
it.    For  IH78-79  the  t^ilal  Indian  revenue  was  48,752,5«6/.,^ 
of  which  opium  yielded  7,70l>,7t)l/. 

It  must  be  underatond  at  the  outset  that  the  opiutD  of  ihaa 
revenue  is  not  that  prepared  for  raerliciiie,  but  expressly  fcr  ^ 
TiciouB  hidulgencc  by  the  Chinese.  Opium  revenue  is  ditliltjfl 
into  two  branches,  those  of  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  forme^l 
iit  a  profit  from  a  strict  Government  monopoly;  the  latter  »H 
transit  duty  on  the  produce  of  J^ative  States  p&a^og  throngli  ^ 
British  territory  on  its  way  to  shipment. 

The  features  of  the  Bengal  monopoly  are  entire  prohibi- 
tion of  poppy  growtli  and  possessiiYn  of  opium  lhrx>uglioui 
India ;  licences  granted  to  growers ;  advances  mode  to  th«ai 
by  Government;  delivery  of  the  entire  protluce  to  Gorcrih. 
ment  at  their  own  price;  Government  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion, and  packing,  with  view  to  ei[>ort  ta  China;  fale  by 
auction.  The  cost  to  Government  per  chest  is  4ci/.,  of  whicb 
'A^l.  goes  to  the  cultivator.    The  sale  price  is  117/.  to  133/, 

ll()mbay  transit  duty  on  native,  generally  called  Afalwa 
Opium  began  in  1835  at  125  rs,.  or  12A  10*.,  per  che«t ;  raised 
after  annexation  of  Scinde  to  200  rs.,  and  now  700  n.  per 
chest,  or 70/.;  the  collection  being  unparalleled  in  clieapncaa— 
»ay,  .01  per  cent, or  a  farthing  pcrjiound.  Of  the  7.7i)0,67lt 
in  all,  Bengal  yielded  5,30y,467/.,  and  Bombay  2,291.204^ 

Objections  to  this  revenue — mainly  that  it  is  esseDtially 
immoral  in  its  character.    The  writer  was  aware  it  had  heeo 
held  that  considerations  of  morals  must  be  shut  out  from  aQ 
Buch  questions.     But  lie  presumed  there  were  few  at  the 
Congress  holding  that  view.     This  objection  was  special]* 
charged  against  the  Bengal  branch,  inasmuch  as  il  is  profit  from 
a  Government  manufacture  with  a  view  to  vicious  indul^nc«w^ 
That  it  is  a  vicious  indulgence  was  proved  by  Mr.  Maijoribankifl 
representing  East  India  Company  at  Canton;  tlie  Direciondjl 
the  East  India  Comjiany ;  and  in  the  Report  of  Special  Coowl 
mittee  of  House  of  Commons.    The  author  then  examined  tlie 
allegation,  that  it  is  not  worse  than  spirit-driuking. 
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testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  AmhnsBador  to  China,  tliat 
opium  emuking  is  many  tiuies  inure  pernieiuue.  If  tlic  reveniio 
were  condemned  on  such  a  frround,  the  cjuestion  would  not  be 
aflected  by  the  fact  that  tiie  injury  is  caused  to  foreigners. 
Prupnaing  to  substitute  an  export  duty  fur  Government  mono- 
poly, the  writer  then  touched  on  tlje  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  liistory  of  relations  with  China,  be  said,  snggesied  a 
twofold  objection.  First  the  moral  one.  The  legalisalion  of 
opiuiu  import  into  Cliinu  was  extorted  at  the  cannoH's  mouth, 
and  after  much  bloodahcd.  Adducing  the  testimony  of  British 
Ambassador  that  only  fear  of  another  itivasiou  prevents  Chinese 
Agvixn  prohibiting  inifiort.  the  question  in  morula  arises:  'Is 
BritiUD  justified  in  forcing  any  article,  especially  such  an 
article,  on  a  weak  nation  fur  sake  of  revenue 't '  Second,  precari- 
ousnei-e  of  revenue,  being  dependent  upon  p(.>licy  and  legisla- 
tion of  u  foreign  Po-wer;  ICBtiiiiony  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  this 
elFect ;  exposed  to  growing  competition  of  Chinese  growth, 
and  of  Pcreiyn  and  Turkish  inijmrt;  precanoiunegs  of  tbi» 
revenue  for  other  reasons  long  recognised. 

Further  objections  based  on  effects  on  Indi^  subjects  were 
then  reviewed.  Firft  of  tlicse,  demoralisation  of  |»opiilation 
avowed  indifference  of  Indian  Ciovernment  Ui  this  result  alleged 
in  evidence  by  Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  proved  by  history  of  iid- 
minifilration  ol"  Britisb  Bunnah ;  poppy  and  opium  auccesefiiUy 
prohibited  tUeie  under  nnllve  rule  ;  British-  Government  intro- 
duced their  opium  for  suke  of  revenue  ;  gitiwing  cou.-'umptiuii. 
and  consecjuent  great  demoralisation.  .Memorial  of  inhabitants 
praj  iug  for  change  of  policy  ;  official  paper  in  corroboration. 

Besides  canlinal  moral  objections,  others  ai'e  adduced.  A 
Government  monopoly  conlrarv  to  principles  on  wliich  our 
whole  (jommercial  policy  now  based  ;  deprivation  to  the  culti- 
vator of  tlie  natural  priue  of  product;  utidue  pressure  put 
upon  cultivators  to  grow  p»ppy  ;  small  profits  derived  oJt  com- 
pared with  other  aitioles;  tendency  of  poppy  cultivation  Ii> 
intensify  the  calaniity  of  famine.  More  than  half  a  million  of 
acres  occupie<l  with  poppy  in  British  India,  and  as  much  more 
in  Native  States ;  this  acreage  the  richest  ground,  almost 
always  irrigated,  and  hence  available  for  food  in  years  of 
drought.  This  objection  is  much  strengthened  by  the  want 
of  comunuiication,  necessitating  each  district  growing  its  own 
feod.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  Budget  speech,  urged  importance  of  a 
higher  price  to  cultivator  for  poppy  to  euable  it  to  '  maintain 
il8  ground  against  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  and  sugar.'  An  acre' 
of  richest  ground,  the  best  foe  raising  food  crops,  produces  les& 
than  9  lbs.  of  opium. 
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Allo'virg  w'liat  weight  miry  be  due  to  thef  e  olijertinns,  ma* 
eonsidei-tftion  is  the  mpinl  question  mv<jlve(i — viz..  The  reven" 
is  dcriveil  from  on  article  manufactured  by  Govfrnment  f 
*icimis  indiilwenee-;  'ihia  revenue  is  de])pnr!entii(ion  anned  ' 
pui>^icin  exercised  on  a  weak i Govern mcnt,  but  ime  ruling nearl 
one-third  of  £be  human  rnre.    Is  sueh  a  rerenne  defeiisihie? 

The  ([uestion  of  a  substilute  was  not  entered  on  ;  lbe<ibj« 
of  the  Paper  being  to  lend  up  lo  that  i|uesTion.    The  plea  "f 
necessity  denied  to  an  individual  cannot  avai!  for'lhc  State. 

At  the  close  of  a  discussion  whii^h  Mlowed  the  rendiug  of  tbiiPaptt, 
a  Rcsjlulioa  was  jiasHed  in  these  terms  : — 

Thdt  it  bp  II  recommend  III  ion  lo  the  Couin-it  to  ooniiiJn-th*  pfoprietj  i 
FroDrDf  F^trlijuDPDt  to  jtilo^it  mrnnfl    for  r^ii^tni;  the  ln<JnU]  ravrluo 
rucoiu-Bgirg  iJiv  prixluplit>D  and  coiiKumplion  of  upiom. 

Mr.  Edward  J,  Watherstos.  London,  conl^il•ot»^d  ■ 
Paper '  whieh  was  an  exhaustive  argument  in  f»*-our  of  '  Fr 
Trade  in  Silver,'  based  u]>on  a -eomprehensive  rewiew  of  th 
flnctutitions  in  the  relative  vnlnes  of  stiher  anil  gol'l.  fr»ini  ihff 
earliest  times  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  -with  special  refcreac- 
lo  the  present  depreciation  of  silver  in  India.    Fnnn  a  numb 
of  historical  facts  the  conclusion  was  deduced  that  (he  flu« 
tions  in  the  reapertive  vnlues  of  gold  and  silver  wcre  constan 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time  rcvoV.'rng  aroutij 
the  figures  of  lOto  1.    'Forccntiii'ieBthere seemed  tolhave  been 
an  inherent  belief  that,  the  twoFinetals  kaving  been  adopted  m 
mediums  of  exchange  and  standaitis  rtf  treaturc,  one  slionld  he 
considered' ten  times  as  viituaMe  as  (he  oflier.    It  would  hsve 
been  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  liad  this  10  to  1  stflndaitl 
taken  firm  possession  of  the  public  lulnd.    ftut  thMeoId-wt-rM 
notions  were  overlhrnwn  by  the  conrpiest  of  South  jVmerira, 
and  the  vast  imports  of  silver  wluch  foniiwed.     "Sir  Isaaa 
Kewlon,  by  world-wide  inquiries,  arrived  at  the  Talue-of  13 
to  1,  recommending  that  it  should  be  fixed  for  -coinnge  oj»cf»- 
tione.     He  set  a  high  value  upon  a  silver  currency,  and  for 
n  century  afterwards  silver  wasthe  legid  standard  moifcy  of'tlie 
realm.    In  1816,  gold  was  suddenly  sLihstitnled  for  it.  ifi  fliit 
ctlijrts  made  to  obtain  relief  from  the  financial  pressure  if(  the 
Kopoleonic 'Wars.     The  efl'ect  of  this  piece  of  legislation,  in 
which  Englaifd  stood  alone,  was  to  deprive  ub  of  n  me<lium  of 
exchangeof  oyer  a'bni:dred  millions  sterling.    Trom a  crtmmun 
sense  point  of  view  such  legislation  now  seemed  insane.  A 
Persian  jirocrb  Mid,  '  Vou  may  hate  inanituBle  (bings  m  yii 
hnteiman.'     A  foreigner  might  conclude  that  we  hated  siHfr. 
fbr,-of  airthe  m«taU,  that  alone  was  taxed  in  ICuglnnd,  suhjed 
'  Thit  Pnper  Iidb  l>een  printnl  id  ftill  b;  tha  Autliuc. 
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to  restrictions  In  manufacture,  to  fliipervision,  and  lo  what 
might  be  cnlled  espiouiige.  It  waa  unaccountable  why  ailvur 
shoulfl  be  taxed  any  mure  than  gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  or  olher 
nietulB.  and  why  il  should  be  '  hall-marked,' and  thus  disfigured 
and  depreciated.  IT  the  object  were  security  as  to  Gueness  a[iJ 
value,  why  should  not  the  principle  be  applied  to  distinguish 
wool  from  shoddy,  silk  fiom  cotton  and  scientific  loading,  pure 
gold  from  mixtures  of  it  «  ith  other  metals,  or  sound  ruik  aud 
ginlerd  from  those  that  were  defective.  But  these  suggestions 
showed  the  absurdity  of  taxing  silver,  depreciating  its  value, 
and  crippling  trade.  The  hull-marking  legiijlunon  was  identi- 
fied in  principle  and  object  with  ih&t  of  1816,  aud  our  com- 
mercial and  financial  history  from  that  time  showed  that  it  was 
unwise  to  depreciate  thi?  value  of  sIIvcf.  No  nation  followed 
our  example,  but  the  value  of  silver  necessarily  fell.  We  had 
the  largest  stouk;  it  could  find  no  emp'oyment  for  currency 
purposes;  maoufactuie  was  hampered  by  a  33  per  cent,  tax 
and  trade  restrictions;  and  the  metal,  intrinsically  as  precious 
gold,  flowed  naturally  abroad — to  India,  China,  Jnpan,  and 
Europe.  Twenty  years  saw  it  at  1 6  to  I,  Germany  received 
the  French  war  indemnity  in  gold;  and  the  relative  values 
were  then  17^  to  1,  the  world's  stock  of  sili'er  being  as  yet 
unati'ected  by  the  silver  mines  of  the  United  States.  The 
natural  effect  was  the  disturbance  of  our  exchanges  with 
^Oia,  which  had  only  a  silver  standard, 

P  There  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose 
Teport  was  less  conclusive  than  some  of  the  evidence,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehol,  who  said  '  Silver  is  the 
normal  currency  of  the  world,  because  it  is  a  much  cheaper 
metal,  and  is  suited  to  those  small  transactions  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  tlie  dealings  of  mankind.'  The  Committee's  report 
left  it  an  open  question  whether  a  taxation  of  1*.  6tl.  an  ounce, 
irrespective  of  hall-marking,  interfered  with  manufacture,  but 
it  added  the  instructive  statement  that  the  great  consumption 
of  silver  plate  in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  among  the  higher,  but 
in  Germany  and  in  France  it  Is  among  the  lower  cla-sses.  From 
this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  tax  and  hall-marking  are 
maintained  so  that  It  may  be  the  privilege  of  the  rich  to  be 
born  with  silver  t^jioons  in  their  mouths,  just  as  in  Germany 
pilvcr  spoons  are  the  dowries  of  the  daughters  of  the  peasantry. 
We  gave  gold  an  artificial  value  by  setting  it  up  as  the  princi- 
jtal  medium  of  national  and  International  exchange.  Until  we 
(lemonetised  silver  all  civilised  nations  gave  such  artificial  value 
to  gold  and  silver,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  this,  because 
there  was  not  enough  gold  to  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
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Its  growth  demanded  nu  iufre.ise  of  circulating  currency ;  1) 
we  dimiDi^bcd  it,  and  upset  tlie  nccouots  of  our  ileaiiii^js  witli 
ihree-fourtha  of  the  world's  population.    It  would  hftvc  lo  be 
decided  whether  silver  was  to  be  still  further  pressed  down  in 
value.    Silver  has  been  demonetised  by  Grent  Brilun,  Aiw- 
tralaeia.  Canada,  and  the  Cape.    The  other  colonies  and  IndU 
retain  silver  as  the  sole  le^al  currency.     Nominally  there  i*  « 
gold  standard  in  the  Argentine  ilepnhlic,  Brazil,  PorIug»l, 
and  Turkey,  but  tliey  have  little  or  no  inetalbc  money  of  lh*ir 
own.  and  foreign  coins  are  in  circulation.    In  I'ortugaJ,  trlucii 
established  the  gold  standard  in  1854,  home-coined  gold  bis 
disappeared,  and  the  piincipal  currency  consists  of  French 
silver  ^fcn,  and  small  silver  tokens.    In  Brazil  gold  is  never, 
si!  ver  rarely,  seen,  and  the  chief  currency  is  depreciated  pa)><>r. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Argentine  Kepnblic.  Pei-sia.  aol 
Russia ;  so  that  everywhere  abroad  an  imposed  gold  standard 
with  demonetisation  of  silver  lias  been  a  failure.    And  at  bomit 
it  has  been  the  caui^e  of  hnniense  distress  and  the  decline  uf 
trade.     Aa  Mr,  Erueat  Seyd  remarked,  ibe  abnormal  de]>rcs- 
Bion  of  trade  was  due  to  the  contraclion  uf  the  currency  by 
human  law.    While  we  adopt  gold  other  nntionii  either  fceeji 
to  the  double  standard,  existing  from  the  most  ancient  tiiiir*, 
or  have  the  silver  standard  alone.    Germany,  alter  the  Frencli 
war,  coined  as  much  silver  as  gold  ;  but  it  was  found  that  tha 
silver  was  not  rei|uired,  and  it  was  stopped  in  1873,  white  tlic 
coining  of  gold  was  continued.    The   ultimate  deci^on  nf 
Germany  may  be  influenced  bv  the  Ijiitin  Monetary  League, 
consisting  of  the  Governments  of  France,  Belgium,  IiaIj,  ^ 
Switzerland,  and  Greece,  for  the  unification  of  currency.  Iffl 
it  should  declare  for  a  double  standard  we  must  follow  E>uil ;  if  ■ 
it  adopt  gold,  silver  must  fall  still  lower  in  value.     The  ^ifecl  B 
would  fidl  chieflv  upon  ourselves  ai^  the  largest  holders  ofl 
silver.    Depreciation  and  gradual  extinction  involve  calamity  I 
tn  British  commerce.    In  addition,  as  carriers  for  the  world,  I 
we  should  lose   a  business  represented  bv  au    import  oTI 
243,000,000/.  and  an  export  of  234.000,000/,  in  silver  m  I 
twenty-two  years.    It  is  not  a  case  of  over-production,  but  J 
of  under-con  sumption.    Ameiicii  consumed  yearly  8.OOO.(X)0/.  I 
■worth,  while  we  retained  800,000/.  worth.    Thus  America.  ™ 
leaving  the  silver  trade  free,  developed  artistic  manufacinre,  . 
and  gained  the  prizes  that  wore  once  awarded  to  Bngiaud  m 
Our  remedy  was  in  the  rejieal  of  obstructive  laws.    The  Mint  I 
should  coin  uilver  as  freely  as  gold,  and  manufactures  in  nlm  I 
should  be  as  free  as  those  in  copper.   In  short,  tliere  ahoold  be  ^ 
free  trade  in  silver. 
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A  Paper on'RailwayAccidente' was  read  by  Mr.  D,  Milne 
Hi>Mt.  Milne-GradL'n.of  which  the  iollowiiij^  is  afullabatract: — 
The  authL>r  of  the  Paper  stated  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
brine;  this  subject  boPire  tlie  Congress  in  conseiuenco  of  the 
great  number  of  accidenls  whieh  had  occurred  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  two  months;  one  of  the  wor=t  of  whieh,  viz., 
the  wreckage  of  the  London  Express  from  Edinburgh,  hitd 
occurred  not  far  from  the  author's  place  of  residence. 

For  moat  of  the  infonnation  in  his  Paper,  ihe  author  stated, 
he  was  indebted  Ui  a  valuable  Kop'irt  by  Rnyal  CoMimissi.inera 
appointed  in  1874;  but  who  did  not  conclude  ihcir  inquiries 
till  1877,  when  the  Report  was  presented  to  Pivrliiiraent.  No 
action  upon  this  Repurt  had  been  taken  by  Government,  which 
shouM  lie  matter  of  surprise  and  regret. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  author  referred, 
in  the  KrHt  pliu;e.  to  the  numbers  of  persons  killed  and  wounded 
in  railway  travelling,  or  emjdoyed  on  railway  work,  which  he 
found  (from  the  Commission  era'  tables)  to  be,  including  rail- 
way servants,  about  1,400  persons  annually  killed,  and  5,000 
injur  fd. 

The  dcsirablenesB  of  rendering  railway  accidents  less  fatal 
and  frequent  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  several  Royal 
Commissions  and  Parliamentary  Committees  since  the  year 
1853  ;  but  the  legislation  which  had  followed  on  their  Reports 

f as  very  insignificant. 
A  new  line  of  railway  was  not  allowed  to  be  opened  till  it 
ad  beeti  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he 
reported  that  the  works  Beenicd  to  him  complete,  the  railway 
was  allowed  to  be  opened  for  traffic.  But  there  wua  no  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  the  railway  inspected 
at  any  future  period,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  kepi  in  proper 
repair,  and  far  less  to  reijuire  any  repairs  to  be  made,  or  any 
improved  systems  of  working  the  line  to  be  adopted.  The 
only  occasion  on  which,  after  a  line  was  opened,  another  oflicial 
inspection  could  take  place  wan  if  an  accident  happened;  but 
then  the  inspection  was  merely  for  the  i)urposc  of  ascertaining 
the  cHuae  of  the  accident,  not  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the 
railway  company  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  a  similar  acci- 
dent or  any  other  occurring. 

The  Railway  Committees  and  Royal  Commissioners  had  in 
their  Reports  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  power  to  see  that  railways  were  kept  in  the  same  state 
of  efiigiency  as  when  opened  for  traffic.  But  Parliament  re- 
fused to  give  even  this  moderate  amount  of  jurisdiction.  The 
view  taken  by  Parliament  was  that  railway  companies  would 


for  their  own  sakea  ailopt  measures  to  prevent  accident!!,  an3 
ccinseiiuent  claims  of  compensation  nt  the  instAiico  of  posi^tugiirs 
iujured,  or  of  the  relatives  of  timse  killed. 

This  [iriiiciple,  that  the  self-interest  of  railway  companies 
woiilfi  be  a  sufBuient  safegit^iril  to  the  puhlic,  the  Roval  C 'm- 
missiunerf,  in  the  Ueporl  lately  laid  before  Pariianienl.  have 
unanimously  ileclared  to  be  ineffectiiat.  They  show,  fmrn  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  companies  themselves,  thai  thi^  yearly 
number  of  accidents  had  been  increasing ;  and,  moreover,  tliat, 
80  far  from  it  bsinf;  the  interest  of  railway  companies  to  litr 
out  money  on  measures  of  safely  for  workin;;  their  line,  tt  wm 
cheaper,  at  all  events  for  the  large  companies,  to  pay  for 
accidents  when  they  occurred. 

This  point  the  Commiasionent  made  clear  by  showinwthe 
Bums  actually  paid  for  compensation  on  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing lines,  which  amounted  to  only  about  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts; — a  sum  so  triflinf^.  as  not  to  affect  the  value  of  the 
company's  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  lesson  the 
dividend?  even  to  ordinary  shareholders:  whereas,  were  im- 
proved means  of  working  the  railway  adopted,  a  much  greater 
sum  would  have  to  be  exiiended. 

In  confirmation  of  tliis  nllejied  unwillinznefis  of  railwar 
companies  Ifl  incur  the  expense  of  adopting  means  of  working 
thpir  lines  to  ensure  safe  travelling,  the  author  referred  to  thft 
case  of  the  North  Oritish  Ilailway,  which,  in  spite  of  eh-veii 
years'  urgent  applications  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  bad  nut 
adopted  the  block  system  on  its  line  betwei^n  Port^hello  and 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  a  distance  of  fifty-seven  miles,  and  on 
which  |)ortion  of  its  line,  the  other  day,  one  express  train  win 
wrecked,  with  the  greatest  risk  of  the  second  express,  leatiivi; 
Edinburgh  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aft^r,  ruouing  into  tlic 
wreck  of  the  first. 

lie  referrefl  also  to  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway,  ythm 
an  accident  occurred  lately,  causing  loss  of  life,  because  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  brake  power,  as  pointed  out  in  Coloni-I  TnU 
land's  Report,  though  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  necewity 
fi>r  such  jiddilioniil  brake  power  had  been  pointed  out  by  tlie 
Board  of  Trade. 

He  referred  also  to  the  practice  of  very  many  railway  crnn- 
panics  working  the  line  with  servanr^  utterly  ineompelent  by 
want  of  training,  or  rendered  incompetent  by  keeping  themiiw 
long  at  responsible  work  j  in  all  which  cases,  no  excuse  wlat- 
ever  waa  offered  by  the  railway  companies,  thus  leaving  it  Ui 
be  inferred  that  the  saving  of  expense  alone  must  be  tlie 
reason. 
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In  tlieiie  ciivumstmices,  the  Royal  Comin!saioner«  in  their 
cent  Re])ort  my  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  safety  of  the 
ubltc  to  rely  on  ihe  award  of  j»riea  in  the  rivil  courts  of 
inpensfltion  for  accidcntB.  Tliov  suggest  that  railway  offic  ials 
should  be  brought  within  reach  of  ihe  criminal  law ;  anil  they 
refer  to  the  Mining  Acts,  whieh  make  niiinager*  of  mines  liable 
tn  ini|irifonment  wlien  life  is  lost  nr  boililv  injury  aiislnined 
hy  any  acts  done  or  not  done  for  wluch  these  nmniigers  are  re- 
Bponsihle.     At  present,  hy  the  5th  and  (ith  Vict.,  cap,  35, 
.which  is  applicable  to  railways,  engine-drivers,  guards,  porters, 
■nd  other  railway  servants,  are  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment 
Ifor  acia  of  negligence.    The  Royal  Connnissioncrs  suggest 
hhal  this  clause  should  be  ao  extended  in  its  application  that 
no  class  of  perPions  connected  with  railwavs  should  be  exempted 
fi'om  the  projioscd  enactment. 

■  The  author,  in  relercnce  to  this  suggestion,  pointed  out 
Tlhat  in  Scotland  no  new  statutory  enactment  was  nenesanry 
to  bring  under  criniiual  prosecution,  anv  cIhks  of  persons  who 
had  certain  duties  todiscliarge,»nd  who  neglected  these  duties 
l«  the  effect  of  inflicting  injury  ou  others  ;  and  he  mentiimed 
ree  cases,  tried  in  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland, 
here  not  only  railway  signalmen  and  guards  had  been  tried 
a  charge  of  culpable  homicide  or  manslaughter,  but  also 
tation-nia*ters  and  general  railway  managers. 

He  further  observed  tliat  in  Scotland  the  common  law  was 
sufficient  to  reach  even  railway  directors,  if  it  could  be  shown 

Ith  at  an  accident  had  occurred  owing  to  tl**  line  being  worknl 
k  an  utisafe  way,  and  which,  though  known  to  the  directors, 
pey  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  remedy, 
\  The  Royal  Commissioners,  however,  thought  that,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  accidents,  it  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  a 
remedy  in  either  ihe  civil  or  tlie  criminal  courts.  .\s  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  they  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Trade 

I should  have  power  to  order  insjiectiona  of  railways,  from  timo 
pp  time,  to  see  that  they  are  safely  worked  ;  but  they  very 
properly  would  winh  ibis  offioial  interference  so  limited  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  admin  isl  rata  on  by  railway  directors  in  matters 
nf  detail.  They  wish  that  jimver  should  be  given  onlv  to 
require  the  adoption  of  certain  well-known  measures  for  work- 
ing the  line,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the  Block  and  InberlockiTig 
£ysleTn.  where  many  passenger  and  especially  express  trains 
kn  the  supplying  of  more  brake  power; — and  the  extension 
of  stations  and  sidings  where  the  accommodation  ia  wholly  in- 
adequate, and  a  restriction  of  the  speed  of  trains  where  tlie  liii« 
not  in  M  condition  for  express  trains.- 
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Moreover,  the  Royal  Coramiaaioners  suggest  what  they  call 
an  '■appellate  triliunal,^  so  that,  if  Viiilway  companies  considec 
unreasonable  what  they  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  may  be  means  of  redress. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Royal  CommUaioners 
would  give  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interfere,  the  author 
expressed  surprise  that  no  power  was  proposed  to  be  given  to 
ascertain  the  competency  of  riiilway  servants  for  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them,  or  to  check  the  practice,  now  so  prevalent  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  of  keeping  railway  servants  60  long 
continuously  at  work  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  do  that  work  correctly. 

A  number  of  cases  came  before  the  Commissioners  of  ser- 
vantii  who  had  been  employed  for  do  less  than  twenty,  and  in 
one  instance  twenty-lwu,  hours  conlinuousi-ly,  and  where  iho 
men  admitted  they  could  hardly  keep  awake  whilst  doing  their 
work.  In  one  case,  the  man  said  tie  had  proposed  to  the  rail- 
way superititeiident  a  linutation  of  his  work  to  twelve  hours, 
but  the  latter  retiised,  saying  he  jirefeiTcd  giving  more  wiqti 
to  less  hours.  When  examined  on  this  point  by  the  Cumniis- 
sioners,  be  said  they  were  sometimes  scarce  of  bauds,  but 
adniilted  thai  the  practice  was  objectionable. 

The  risks  atlending  such  ju-otracted  labour  were  clearly 
proved  by  a  return  of  railway  accidents  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  which  showed  that  uearly  Iwo-tlurda  were  due  to  tlie 
mistakes  of  servants. 

Witbiu  these  last  three  weeks,  two  accidents  occurred,  each 
attended  wilh  loss  of  lii'e,  and  owing  entirely  lo  the  failure  of 
the  signalman — and  no  wonder,  for  at  one  of  the  stations  (near 
Paisley)  no  less  than  140  tra.ina  pass  during  the  twelve  hours 
during  which  the  signabnan  remains  at  work;  and  at  the  other 
station  (near  Vauxhall)  300  trains  pass  during  the  twelve  bourt. 
In  each  case  the  signalman  confessed  his  mistake,  pleading  ouly 
as  an  excuse,  that  he  lost  bis  presence  of  mind,  by  having  SO 
manythings  to  attend  to  almost  at  the  same  instant. 

Perhaps  there  was  now  soine  hope  of  reform  in  this  matter, 
for  a  Railway  Servants'  Society  had  recently  been  formed, 
which  is  supported  by  servants  from  almost  every  English 
railway.  At  a  meeting  the  other  day,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed,  pledging  the  servants  to  try  and  bring  about 
the  following  arrangement  of  work — viz.,  signalmen  and  {K>int»- 
nieu  lo  work  only  eight  hours  continuously ;  engineujen,  guards, 
and  pointsmen  nine  or  ten  hours  ;  goods  and  passenger  station- 
men  ten  to  twelve  hours;  and  six  ordinary  working  days  to 
constitute  a  week's  work.    These  seem  not  unreasonable  pro- 
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pnsals  ;  and  it  is  hoped  rnilway  contpanieB  will  agree  lo  tliem, 
without  requinng  the  B;>ard  of  Trade  to  compel  adoption. 

There  were  precedeiita  for  jiistifring  SDch  protection  of 
working-men  when  cniphiTcd  by  conipanieit. 

The  Factory  and  Mining  Acts  proJiibit  diRerent  classca  of 
Irorkers  being  kept  tit  work  bcjond  a  certain  number  of  honrs 
onlinnnusl J  ;  and  ai>  at  all  railway  eintinnf  n  time-book  iakept, 
Bhowingthe  work  done  by  each  servant  and  the  hours  einployctl, 
H  Gorernment  Inapeclnr  might  be  iiUnwed  to  see  this  lime- 
booli',  and  obtain  explanations  from  the  railway  superin- 
tendent ;  Bodil'  these  explanations  should  not  be  satidfactorv,  a 
fine  might  be  allowed  to  be  imposed,  but  with  right  of  appeal. 

It  appears  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  sent  a  gentleman 
fc(o  the  Continent  to  ascertain  liow  foreign  railways  were 
managed.  He  reported  that  all  railways  in  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  are  inspected,  rot  only 
when  first  opened  for  traffic,  bnt  Bubsetjuently.  whenever 
tlionght  neeeseary;  and  that  the  number  of  accidents  are  much 
"ewer  than  in  this  country.  This  he  thought  was  owing  to  the 
mailer  number  of  trains  running  on  the  lines,  and  the  less 
peed  at  which  they  mn.  He  explained  also  that  the  number 
Cif  houra  during  which  railway  eervants  are  kept  at  work  ia 
limiled,  viz.,  for  signalling  and  shunting  eight  houru,  and  for 
en gine-<l rivers  and  guards  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  He 
further  stated  that  the  same  rules  of  management  prevailed  for 
railways  belonging  to  the  State  and  to  private  companies. 

The  author  added  that  the  conditions  under  which  station- 
aaters  were  appointed  were  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  make 
ccidcnts  less  frequent.  He  had  learnt  when  last  in  Germany 
that  station-masters  were  appointed  on  the  express  understand- 
ing  that,  if  an  accident  occurred  at  their  station,  they  were 
liable  to  dismissal,  even  though  not  personally  culpable,  they 
'i,cing  held  responsible  for  the  servants,  as  the  eervants  are 
elected  by  the  station -master. 

An  intereatins  (iiscuaMion,  in  which  Mr.  Watbebston,  Mr.  LocnntAD, 
Mr.  iMacfle,  Mr,  D.  CuAOWiCK,  and  the  Phe^ioent  look  jiart,  followed 
llie  reading  of  ibt  above  Paper,  and  a  ReBolution  iii  these  terioH  was 
adopted  :  — 

'  Thul  the  Connpi]  be  reciiDinii'niJi>d  to  print  a  full  abstmct  of  the  Paper  at  Mr. 
MiLNK  HouH  ia  iht  JVanstietiofM  uf  ihe  AsAch^ialiaQ,  no'i  to  dniw  cba  arlcntion  of 
liiitBrnmi-nt  lo  l)ia  impurtiincu  of  Uic  auljtct.  and  to  the  recomiUDudulioas  of 
tbe  Bajal  ConiliiiMioQ  uf  1877  on  Roilwny  Accideota.' 
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A.  RCUOOL  OF  DBAHATIO  ART. 

Ouakt  then  to  be  a  Sehaol  of  Dramatic  Art  outsidM 
Private  SubtvipHoii  or  En^wment,  or  by  th*  SttOef  By 
Fnfeaaor  Flbbmihg  Jihkih,  F.B.S. 

THE  results  obtained  at  die  Para  Conserratoire  maj  Beem 
to  many  dedsive  on  the  fundamental  question  as  to  whe- 
ther actinj^  can  be  taught  in  a  eohool.  In  Paris  there  is  a 
BObool  of  dramatic  art,  and  this  school  is  allowed  to  hare 
rendered  great  Berrion ;  tberefore,  some  say, '  Let  us  ia  Eng- 
land oop7  the  CouBervatcnre.*  This  one  pon  open  fur  diMoa- 
sion.  they  think,  ia  '  how  the  fbnds  are  to  be  raised.*  The 
Conserratoire  Btands'  in  close  relation  to  the  great  national 
theatres  of  France.  The  profeasinnal  career  of  an  actor  in 
France  is  extremely  unlike  that  of  his  English  colleague,  and 
It  would  be  difficult  to  take  one  minor  constituent  part  of  the 
French  system,  such  as  the  school,  and  adapt  it  to  the  wholly 
incongruous  English  system.  Similar  difficulties  have  been 
met  with  in  other  professions,  as,  for  instance,  in  my  own,  for 
which,  in  France,  a  thoroughly  systematic  school  training  is 

frovided,  which  training  we  in  England  neither  ^ve  nor  desire, 
venture  to  state  this  boldly,  since  it  repr<!8ent8,  roughly 
at  least,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  our  Institation  of  Civil 
En^neers. 

But  it  may  be  said  '  No  one  doubts  that  our  English 
engineers  have  at  least  equalled  their  foreign  competitors, 
whereas  in  acting  there  f<eems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
we  are  distanced  by  the  French.  Moreover,  even  in  engineering, 
although  we  do  not  adopt  the  French  system  as  a  wbole,  we 
do  take  hints  here  and  there,  and  gradually  improve  our  en- 
gineers' education,  while  maintaining  the  Bystem  best  suited  to 
our  national  character.' 

PerfaapB  the  French  Btage  is  not  as  a  whole  so  far  superior 
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our  own  ns  some  imagine,  but  this  {mint  is  innnaterinl,  tor 
tlie  real  qiipsiion  befgre  us  is  how  to  raise  dramatic  art,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  level  on  wliich  it  actually  aUinds ; 
there  remains  then  fm  consideratinn  the  problem  :  What  parUol' 
the  French  system  can  we  advantageously  copy,  and  how  are 
^the  necessary  funds  to  be  raised.  Before  propounding  any  solu- 
pion,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketeh  of  what  the  French 
■ystem  is. 

W  In  Paris  a  d ram atic  competitive  examination,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  is  held  iu  October  of  each  year  at  the  Conservatoire. 
The  listB  are  open  to  all  comers,  although  there  is  a  miminal 
limit  as  to  age,  which,  properly  8]jeaking,  siiuuld  not  exceed  25. 
Children  of  12  not  only  compete  but,  as  in  the  two  instanecB 
of  Miles.  Reichemberg  and  Baretta,  are  sometimes  successful. 

bThe  age  at  which  girlB  usually  present  themselves  is  from  13 

KO  15.  The  young  men  are  older  ;  their  age  is  commonly  from 
16  to  18.  About  150  candidates  are  expecteil  iinnualiy.  Eaeh 
one  acts,  or  recites,  what  he  or  she  pleases,  during  live  or  six 

■niuutes. 

The  jury  which  decides  the  fate  of  the  aspirants  consists  of 
&bout  a  dozen  persons :  1st,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
llsunlly  a  musician  ;  2nd,  the  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Thi^iUrew, 
who  is  a  government  official  ;  3rd,  four  or  five  dramatic 
authors,  such  an  M.  Legouvc  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas; 
4th,  the  Director  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  and  the  four  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Conservatoire ;  these  have  hifhorto  always  been 
actors  of  the  Theatre  Frani;aia,  The  jury  selects  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  young  persons,  who  then  become  entitled  to  re- 
ceive lessons  gratuitously  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  number 
'■elected  depends  on  the  number  of  vacancies.  Each  professor 
Buperintends  a  class  of  about  twelve  students,  so  that  the  totnl 
nomber  studying  at  any  one  time  is  about  fifty.  The  average 
time  of  study  ig  two  years.  Out  of  the  successful  candidates 
each  teacher  selects  one  in  turn.  The  pupil  has  no  choice  but 
to  study  under  the  master  by  whom  be  or  she  is  chosen, 
k  Lessons  lasting  two  hours  are  given  by  each  professor 
'twice  a  week.  The  pupil  is  bound  to  attend  his  own  professor, 
but  has  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  classes.  He  receivcB 
personal  instruction  only  from  his  own  master.  The  instruc- 
tion is  practical  and  tentative.  The  pupil  is  told  to  study  a 
certain  scene.  This  scene  he  acts  before  his  teacher  and  his 
class;  the  teacher  comments  ;  saying,  this  is  good  ;  tbalishad; 
he  says  a  phrase  himself  here  and  there  ;  he  explains  tJie  drift 
of  the  scene,  the  motives  of  the  character,  and  the  pupil  does 
best  to  follow  the  iustruclions  given.    Each  sludeai's 
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turn  comes  about  once  in  ten  days.  The  Jifferpnf  profeesoni 
ilillow  widely  different  eysteins.  Some  insist  on  absolute  imi- 
tation, others  leave  great  freedom  to  tbe  student;  some  give 
freab  scenes  for  each  lestioTi ;  some  insist  on  continual  repetition. 
The  stui^ent  also  follows  a  courfie  of  literary  lectures. 

At  tbe  end  of  eacb  balf-ycur  reports  arc  drawn  up  by  the 
professors  iia  to  ench  student,  and  fresh  exiiminatioQa  are  held. 
A  certain  number  of  students  are  dismissed.  Some  receive 
flcholarshipg  as  a  reward;  these  scholarships  are  ten  or  tweire 
in  number,  and  are  each  worth  24/.  per  annum. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  student,  whether  in  his  fimt, 
second,  or  third  year,  may  gain  such  a  prize  as  eniill(;s  hlin  lo 
leave  the  Conservatoire.    There  are  men's  first  and  second 
prices  for  tragedy  and  for  comedy ;  also  three  accessits  for  the 
two  styles  of  art;  ten  prizes  in  all.    There  are  ten  equal  priie* 
which  might  be  gained  by  women.    The  full  number  is  neTcr 
awarded  in  any  one  year,  and  indeed  a  first  prize  for  tragedy 
is  very   rarely   awarded.     The  elder  Crtr|uelin  obtained  ft 
second  prize  for  comedy  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  and  ihen 
left  the  C'onservaloire,    The  competition  for  prizes  is  held  in 
public.    The  jury  is  the  same  aa  that  which  admits  the  sttidenl«, 
with  the  imjHirtant  exception  that  four  persons  are  chosen  by  tie 
Mini^ler  of  Fine  Arts,  as  substitutes  Ibr  the  four  teachers. 
The  students  who  leave  the  Conservatoire  with  distinction,  even 
that  of  mere  accessils,  rarely  fail  to  find  immediate  employ- 
ment on  the  stage,  usually  in  Paris.    The  two  classical  theatre* 
— the  Fran<;ais  anil  llie  Odoon,  take  possession  of  the  most 
distingni.shcd.  giving  them  salarie.i  which  are  never  less  than 
£120  at  the  Franijais,  or  £72  at  the  Odeon.    Often  more  is 
given,  but  the  student  on  entering  the  Conservatoire  nens  no 
undertaking  to  act  at  these  rates  if  required,  in  either  of  these 
two  theatres.    The  salary  of  a  professor  at  the  Conserraloire 
is  somewhat  less  than  £100  per  anuum.    We  might  wiihont 
much  difficulty  create  a  school  in  London,  which,  su  far  as  (he 
mere  skeleton  of  a  system  is  concerned,  would  resemble  the 
Conservatoire ;  but  it  seems  lo  the  writer  that  to  begin  to  teach 
when  there  is  no  recognised  standard  of  escellence,  no  recog- 
nised body  of  examiners,  no  recognised  and  normal  career  fur 
the  successful  student,  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.    All  ibew 
things  are  provided  by  the  French  National  Theatres,  am)  yet 
it  seems  hopeless  in  this  country  to  endeavour  lo  creat*  a 
successful  imitation  of  the  Thtidtre  Friin^ais.    it  has,  however, 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  by  following  strictly  Itritish  pre- 
cedents, a  body  might  be  at  once  created  in  Great  Britain, 
whicli,  while  not  a  National  Theatre,  might  neTerthelea 
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poBsess  many  tif  the  attributes  of  tlie  Socicte  de  la  Comfdie 
Fram;:ai3e,  with  some  others  of  no  small  value  which  even  that 
body  does  not.  possess. 

That  singular  lUt.'^ociation  fonns  the  acknowledged  head  of 
tiie  dramatic  jirofesaiuii  in  France.  Now,  in  nil  [irofessinns  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  exist  gome  acknowledged  head, 
eome  person  or  some  body  of  persona  who  jiossess  aulhority, 
whether  by  law  or  custom.  Most  professions  in  England  have 
BUch  a  head.  The  Royal  Academy  performs  the  required 
functiiins  for  those  who  follow  painting  and  sculpture  ;  the 
Royal  (Society  for  men  of  science;  civil  engineers,  architects, 
mechanical  engineers,  solicitors,  and  many  other  branches  and 
twigs  of  professions  possess  institutions  with  presidents  and 
councils,  who  administer  important  bye-laws,  and  promote  in 
all  ways  the  interctts  of  their  respeciivc  professions.  These 
Bfteociations  benefit  their  members  in  many  ways.  In  the,^rrf 
place,  they  are  able  to  confer  distinction.  To  be  President  of  the 
Boval  Academy  or  of  the  lioyal  Society  is  to  attain  a  position  of 
honour  second  to  tew;  to  be  a  simple  Fellow  or  Academician  is  a 
very  laudable  object  of  ambition ;  moreover,  by  many  in.stilutiona 
honorary  rewards,  such  as  medals  or  more  suhst.tntial  prizes, 
are  from  lime  to  time  awarded.  Each  honour,  great  or  small, 
is  granted  by  jiersons  who.  being  familiar  with  their  own 
practice  and  with  their  fellow-labourers,  are  certainly  fit 
judges  and  are  usually  impartial.  The  council  of  each  in- 
stitution forms  a  body  of  associated  critics  watching  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  The  criticism  is  nf  the 
most  wholesome  kind,  being  disinterested,  unpublished,  and  for 
eai-h  individual  subject  to  the  examination  of  a  considerable 
number  of  his  peers. 

Id  the  second  place  these  institutions  serve  as  teaching 
bodies,  some  more  iiiid  some  less;  some  by  direct  meun.s,  and 
others  iniiireclly.  In  their  periodic  meetings  views  are  ex- 
changed and  discussions  held  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
profe^mon,  and  this  alone  constitutes  a  school  of  the  highest 
importance,  even  when  no  pmfcssora  are  appointed  and  no 
classes  held.  Verbal  discussion  is  far  more  favourable  to  the 
rapid  propagation  or  destruction  of  an  idea  than  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  matter.  This  is,  indeed,  our  own  Just ifi cation 
for  being  here  as  a  Congress.  We  are  an  educational  body, 
where  all  are  pupils  and  all  icacliera. 

'rhir<ily. — The  professional  institutes  are  recognised  by 
the  outside  public  as  rorporations  which  represent  the  re- 
spective professions.  They  are  thus  enabled  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  jirufession 
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and  of  the  individual  members.  For  instance,  they  reeeiTe 
and  administer  bequests,  and  sometimes  grants  of  money  made 
by  the  Crown.  They  can  press  for  modifications  in  the  law 
affecting  their  menibera.  They  possess  libraries,  appitint 
teachers,  grant  acbolarships,  collect  information  and  public 
journals. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  other  ways  in  whicil 
these  great  professional  institutions  benefit  their  members  aai 
the  whole  country,  but  surely  enough  h^  been  said  to  muke  ill 
present  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  dramatic  art  should 
not  have  its  Royal  Academy  or  Society,  with  statutes  borrowed 
in  part  from  those  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  part 
from  those  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  part  from  those  of 
such  bodies  as  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

This,  then,  is  my  proposal — that  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society 
should  be  constituted,  not  primarily  as  a  school,  but  as  a  body 
representing  the  profession.  I  am  imaware  how  far  this  pro- 
posal may  oe  a  new  one;  but  I  feel  convinced  that,  new  or 
old,  it  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  this  meeting.  It  would  he 
impossible  now  to  discuss  with  advantage  the  details  of  tbe 
proposal,  but  if  the  idea  meets  with  favour,  a  committee  raigbt 
be  formed  with  general  instructions  to  promote  the  eatabli*b- 
ment  of  a  Roval  Dramatic  Society. 

The  first  duty  of  such  a  committee  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  would  give  ifceir 
support  to  the  scheme  ;  next,  with  their  assistance,  to  prepare 
draft  statutes ;  next,  to  obtain  distinguished  patronage — and 
looking  to  the  interest  displayed  in  the  drama  in  the  hi^eM 
quartere,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  the  first  prejideDt 
or  honorary  president  might  be  of  the  very  highest  distinction. 
Then,  by  charter,  the  Royal  Dramatic  Society  would  becomi 
an  entity. 

The  words  'Royal  Dramatic  Society'  hardly  convey  an  ide* 
of  sufficient  distinctness  to  allow  the  proposal  to  be  discuiwd. 
The  author  has,  therefore,  ventured  to  write  out  drafts  for 
some  of  the  bye-laws.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  (hat 
these  can  be  settled  by  any  one  individual;  they  must  nl^ 
mately  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  professional  men.nitli 
the  aid  of  lawyers ;  but  even  such  rough  drafts  as  will  now 
be  read  will  serve  to  show  definitely  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  to  bring  into  relief  many  questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  the  Royal  Dramatic  Society  can  come  Into 
existence. 
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Uka  ft. 

1st. —  Oiijret  o  f  the  Soi-irti/. — The  object  of  the  soeiety  is 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Dramatic  Art, 

2nil. — MembrTfhip. — The  society  shall  consist  of  Fellows, 
Associates,  anil  Honorary  Fellows  ;  these  shall  be  the  corpo- 
rate niemliers  of  the  society.  The  society  ehsll  have  attached 
to  it  Graduates  who  are  not  entitled  t»>  the  privileges  of  eor- 
porate  members.  The  nnmber  of  the  Felltowa  shall  be  limited 
to  ;  the  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  shall  be  limited 

to  ;  the  number  of  Associates  and  Graduates  ehall  be 

unlimitetl. 

.Ird. —  Qntilifiention  for  Member»bip. — The  following  classes 
of  persons  shall  be  eligilile  as  Asuociales  of  the  Society. 

1. — Actors  and  Actresses  who  have  obtained  substantial 
success  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession. 

3. —  Dramatic  antliora  whose  pieces  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

3.  — Mualcat  composers  whose  works  have   been  re- 
presented on  the  stage. 

Aijfe  trif  the  AHtliow.~\%  would  probably  be  quite  im- 
possible to  draw  up  any  code  by  which  ihe  higher  branches  of 
dramatic  art  could  be  separated  from  the  lower  branches. 
Undoubtedly  ventriloiiuiRts  and'  supers  in  pajilomimca  ought 
not  to  be  eligible,  but  unless  the  society  is  to  become  a  mere 
clique  it  should  find  reenuts  in  all  walks  which  can  be  followed 
in  the  spirit  of  real  art — verbal  barriers  would  be  weak  and 
invidious.  A  good  mode  of  election  will  be  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee against  the  influx  of  worthless  membei's. — To  resume  the 
draft  rules. 

4.  — Honorarji  Ff!hii^,~As  honorary  fellows  are 
eligible  all  persons  who  by  the  interest  they  have  shown  in 
the  stage  and  by  their  position  are  able  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  society. 

5.  — Graduatex, — As  graduates  are  eligible  all  persona 
who  follow  the  higher  branches  of  dramatic  art  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

6.  —  OfficerK. — -The  otficers  of  the  instilution  shall  be  an 
honorary  president ;  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  ten 
Other  members  of  council,  being  fourteen  persons,  who  shall 
constitute  the  council  to  direct  and  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  society,  also  two  auditors  of  ucctwnts.  a  ireasurti  and  n 
secretary ;  such  officers  shall  be  apgiointed  or  elected  annually 
in  manner  herewith  directed. 

7.  — Election  of   Assocititea. — Any  person  desirous  oC 
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being  elected  as  an  associftte  must  he  proposed  and  recom- 
Tnended  according  1o  form  A  (appended),  in  wfiioh  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate  shall  be  distinctly  specified.  This 
form  must  be  sifjned  by  at  least  six  corporate  membere,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  fellows,  certifyinw  a  personal  knowled^  of 
the  candidate  and  a  fidl  oonviction  of  his  or  her  qtialtGcatioD!i. 
The  proposal  so  made  beinfj  delivered  to  the  secretary,  shall 
be  .submitted  to  the  coiinijil,  who  shall  approve  or  reject  lb« 
proposal.  The  proposal,  if  approved,  shall  be  advertised  in 
such  journals  as  the  council  niuy  direct.  One  tonnth  at  leasl 
shall  elapse  between  the  first  ad vertisemeut  of  the  propo?*! 
and  the  ballot.  Ballots  for  election  of  associates  shall  take 
place  twice  a  year.  Only  CJ>rporate  members  present  shall 
have  the  right  of  voting.  The  proportion  of  votes  for  de- 
■ciding  the  election  of  any  candidate  shull  be  at  least  four-fiftbd 
of  those  voting. 

8,  — Election  of  Fellotcs — In  the  month  of  in  each 
year  a  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  count-il,  of  such  associ- 
ates, of  at  least  one  year's  standing,  as  in  their  opinion  are 
most  worthy  to  be  elected  fellows  of  the  society.  The  number 
iif  names  in  this  list  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  vacancie& 
The  proposed  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each  fellow  of 
the  society,  at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  society.  A  ballot  for  the  election  of  fellows 
shall  be  held  at  the  general  iinnual  meeting.  At  lliis 
ballot  fello^vs  of  the  society  are  alone  entitled  to  vote.  Each 
fellow  may  erase  any  name  or  names  from  the  balloting  hit, 
and  may  substitute  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  eligible  for  election. 

9.  ~Electinn  uf  Fresiilfnt  iiiiii  Councii. — The  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  and  ten  other  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  elected  annually.  On  the  same  date  as  the  proposed 
list  of  new  fellows  is  issued  to  the  fellows,  a  list  of  persons 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  council  as  suitable  to  hold  o8>« 
Ibr  the  ensuing  year.  This  ii;it  shall  contain  the  names  of  one 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  ten  fellows  nominated  for 
the  council.  The  ballot  shall  be  held  at  the  general  annuil 
meeting  and  immediately  previous  to  the  election  of  fellowi. 
The  election  shall  be  by  votes  of  the  fellows  present;  «scli 
fellow  may  erase  any  name  or  names  from  the  balloting  li»t 
and  substitute  the  name  of  any  other  person  eligible  fur  tba 
ofhce.  but  the  number  of  names  in  each  list  must  not  exceed 
the  number  to  be  elected  to  the  respective  offices.  Presidents 
nball  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  lor  more  than  five  conaecu- 
tive  years. 
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10.  — Electim  nf  Graduotes. — Gradiiiites  shall  be  elected 
the  council  at  such  meetings  as  tbey  think  fit  to  iippfjint. 

11.  — Election  of  Honvmri/  Fellows. — Honorary  fellow* 
'II  be  elected  once  a  year  by  the  council  of  the  society. 

Hftnarks  liy  the  Aiiihor. 

The  mode  of  election  of  the  various  classes  of  members 
liiia  been  entered  into  at  some  length,  in  order  to  indicate  more 
early  the  kind  of  Ijody  which  the  author  \^-ould  propose  to 
~ate.  If  these  proposals  were  carried  out,  we  might  hope  to 
e  a  popular  body  of  associates,  comprising  a  large  niajr>rity 
those  wko  are  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  adors  in 
the  legitimate  branches  of  the  profesfion.  The  associates 
would  form  a  much  llirger  class  than  the  associates  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  and  would  be  less  distinguished  in  their  pro- 
feeeion.  This  class  would  be  more  analogous  to  the  associ- 
ates of  the  institutes  existing  in  vanous  professions.  To  be  an 
associate  should,  hi>wever,  be  a  distinction,  and  the  fellows, 
by  retaining  »  power  of  expulsion,  might  acquire  a  valuable 
influence  o*er  their  younger  or  less  distinguished  brethren. 
The  number  of  fellows  should  be  so  small  that  to  belong  to 
thia  body  should  be  a  very  marked  honour,  an  honour  com- 
parable with  that  of  fonnlng  part  of  llie  Sucii^te  du  Theatre 
Franijais.  Under  the  eystem  ofi  electioa  suggested  the  power 
of  conferring  liigb  di:^tiiietions  wijidd  rest  exclusively  with  the 
council  and  fellows.  The  associates  wuuld,  honiever,  retain  a 
power  of  vetoing  the  admission  of  any  p«rsoD>into  their  own 
iody. 

m  No  rules  bare  been  drawn  up  as  to  payments.  Probably  it 
Vould  be  best  tllnt  a  single  fixed  pnymrat  sltould  be  made  onc& 
for  all  bv  each  fellow,  associate,  and  graduate  on  his  admiii- 
»ion  to  the  society.  This  payment  would  l>e  small  for  the 
graduate,  larger  for  the  associate,  and  considerable  for  the 
feDow.  The  necessary  e3ipeDse»  of  the  society  would  at  first 
be  very  small.  Rent  for  rooms,  a  salary  for  a  secretajy,  and 
Gome  funds  to  cover  printing  and  correspwndence.  would  make 
up  the  whole  budget;  but  the  society  woiJd  soon  he  enricliod 
by  private  beneficence,  by  legaciesi  by  tlie  proceeds  of  benefit 
Tierforinitnoes,  and  potts ibly  ii^tlie  end  by  grants  from  the  State. 
With  extended  means,  its  action  would  extend,  but  if  onoe 
created,  no  matter  bow  poorly  endow(>d  at  first,  ib  would  prove 
a  nucleus  round  which  wealth  would  certainly  accumulate,  foe 
its  objects  and  functions  receive  the  hearty  aynipiithy  of  large, 
ch,  and  infiuential  classes  of  the  community. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  might  be  some  of  the  function* 
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of  the  society.  In  the  first  pittoe  there  would  be  tneelingt 
whiob  all  'cla.saes  of  members,  includtng  graduates,  would  W 
entitled  to  attend.  At  these  raeetings  papers  would  be  read, 
after  having  been  appro-ed  by  the  council.  These  papen 
would  treat  of  all  eubjects  interesting  thp  profession.  There 
would  be  papers  of  a  purely  sesthetic  character,  rel&tiiig  to 
literature,  stage  management,  acting  proper,  scenic  devices, 
and  elocution ;  historical  papers.;  scientific  papers  on  acouatic-s 
ventilation,  and  so  forth  ;  legal  papers,  concerning  the  righh 
of  various  contracting  particB;  papers  advocating  reforms  ami 
new  proposals  ;  papers  making  Icnown  foreign  systems  both  q{ 
art  and  management.  It-wiTuldl)e  the  duty  of  the  council  to 
suggest  subjects  for  papers  of  this  kind,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  induce  associates  and  fellows  to  contribute  pajien 
of  a  suitable  character.  When  the  funds  allowed,  these  pa[>crt 
and  the  discussinns  would  be  published ;  mil  members  anil 
graduates  would  receive  copies  of  th^  Proceedings.  Tlie 
papers  and  the  discussions  which  would  follow  would  bavei 
very  considerable  educational  effect.  Moreover,  the  writer 
feels  convinced  that  the  discussicms  would  be  more  aiuu^ing 
than  those  of  any  other  society  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  tite  society  to  promoic 
the  education  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  aoJ 
of  those  who  decided  to  join  the  profession.  Tiii&  the  uouDcil 
could  do  in  the  following  ways:— 

1st. — By  inducing  distinguished  fellows  to  receive  as  pu^It 
or  apprentices  a  certain  limited  number  of  persona  in  cousiden- 
tion  of  fees,  which  might  partly  he  paid  by  the  sociely. 

2nd.— By  selecting  a  limited  number  of  young  pcraons  U 
suited  to  receive  education,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  -Booiety. 

3rd. — By  awai-drng  lionoraiy  and  substantial  piizee  to  the 
competing  pujiils  of  the  teachers  appointed. 

In  these  three  matters  the  esam^Ae  -of  the  Coaservatolre 
'might  be  closely  followed. 

The  atlvnntagee  which  the  society  would  pessess  over  any 
'purely  educational  e-^tablishmpnt  are  these; — 

A. — The  body  which  would  a]>point  the  teachers,  select 
^he  pupils  and  award  the  prizes,  would  have  the  very  highe»l 
possible  (professional  standing.  It  would  moreover  be  a  re- 
;prCTQntal»ve  bodv  choeon  by  the  profesfiion  itself.  It  would  be 
a  bndy  Which  must  command  the  respect  even  of  managen  and 
critics.  In  a  word,  it  would  hold  a  jilace  analogous  in  the« 
respects  to  the  Socii^be  do  la  Coini-die  Fran^aise,  and  in  tbi 
«ilthore  a])iiuon,  no  purely  professorial  staflf  could  do  this. 
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B.  — The  body  would  be  one  capable  of  receiving  and  ad- 
ministeritig  State  grants,  even  if  those  were  confessedly  of  a 
temporary  and  tentative  kind.  To  found  a  Dramatic  College 
appears  to  the  author  to  require  a  capital  or  secured  annual 
revenue,  euch  as  would  ensure  its  [>ermaiicnce  for  eume  twenty 
or  thirty  years  at  least,  anil  yet  do  prudent  person  will  say 
that  such  a  College  would  certaialy  command  success.  But 
the  proposed  society  could  be  started  to-morrow  ;  it  would  be 
permanent  and  self-supporting:  it  might  try  a  whole  series  of 
experiments  in  dramatic  leaching,  prosecuting  those  methfMla 
which  prumified  Huccess,  ahamloniug  those  which  were  barren. 

C.  — The  Society  could  receive  bequests  and  gifts,  the 
objects  of  which  were  defined  in  much  more  general  terms 
than  would  be  thought  necessary  if  the  speci6c  application  of 
the  funds  were  to  be  at  once  determined.  If  funds  were  given 
to  a  college,  the  constitution  of  the  college  must  be  to  fiome 
extent  defined  ;  tf  a  chair  is  to  he  provided,  (he  duties  of  the 
professor,  bis  salary,  the  very  mode  of  teaching  must  be  da- 
fined  ;  but  the  society  would  constitute  a  body  so  much  entitled 
to  confidence  that  money  might  be  entrusted  to  it,  simply  on 
condition  that  the  funds  received  be  applied  to  further 
dramatic  edueatiun.  The  Government  itself  might  grant  funds 
in  these  general  terms,  as  it  grants  funds  to  the  Koyai  Society. 

D.  — ^The  writer  is  ofopiuion  that  the  council  of  the  society 
would  induce  its  own  members  to  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  educHtion  more  easily  than  any  college  could  secure  teachers 
of  similar  stjindiiig.  Besides  this  direct  imitation  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, with  such  modifications  as  practice  might  suggest,  the 
society  might  aid  dramatic  education  in  several  minor  ways;  as  by 
the  institution  of  minor  prizes  for  competition  in  provincial  towns, 
and  by  grants  in  aid  of  teaching  given  in  vainous  institutions. 

In  one  resjiect  it  could  not  follow  in  the  foot^tegw  of  the 
Conservatoire;  it  would  not  certainly  ensure  a  lUbut  to  those 
who  gained  its  pi-izes;  nevertheless,  these  prizes  might  he 
8cholarahi])s  of  substantial  pecuniary  value,  accompanied  by 
rational  conditions  as  to  work  done,  and  besides  this  the  chief 
prizes  granted  by  such  a  body  would  almost  certainty  ensure  a 
trial  on  the  boards  of  some  fair  theatre.  In  a  word,  the  fact 
that  such  a  prize  had  been  gained,  would  be  a  certificate  of 
excellence  and  an  advertisement. 

The  society,  in  addition  to  the  two  great  services  which  it 
might  render,  Ist,  to  those  already  engaged  in  the  profession, 
and  2nd,  to  those  who  propose  to  follow  the  career,  would 
also  form  a  body  capable  of  managing  benefit  funds  and  chari- 
table he^uestu ;  tbe  society  would  possess  or  create  a  library  or 
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libraries.  In  time  it  wnuld  oertainly  acquire  a  portrait  gal- 
leiT.  la  it  too  much  to  aay  that  in  time  it  wnuld  liuilil  i 
theatre  of  its  own  ?  Is  it  too  bold  lo  prophesy  tliut  the  bodt 
of  fellows  would  be  irresistibly  teinpled  Irom  lime  to  time  ro 
give  represeutationa  in  which  none  but  fellows  took  any,  even 
the  smallest,  part?  May  we  not  hope  that  success  would  ]eai 
to  repetition,  until  what  was  a(  first  an  exception  might  become 
the  rule  ?  Thti^  from  email  bewiniiings  a  true  Nalinuul  Theatre 
might  grow  up.  The  first  steps  are  simple — they  entail  no 
great  expense,  no  serious  sacrifices  or  res]Hinsibility.  Let  the 
programme  be  well  arranged  and  development  in  all  directioai 
is  certain.  Not  only  a  school  but  a  stage  and  a  literalnre  will 
be  the  result. 

One  more  service  must  be  suggested  with  diffidence.  Per- 
haps  by  aid  of  committees  the  society  might  examine  and  reiwiit 
«n  unpublished  plays  whioli  could  not  find  a  manager.  Tlie 
author  is  very  sceptical  as  to  the  production  of  any  considw- 
able  number  of  really  good  plays  which  never  see  the  footligiiH, 
but  pnrt  of  the  public  thinks  such  jilays  exist.  If  a  comniiltte 
of  loading  actors  reported  favourably  of  a  manuscript  managed 
would  certainly  consider  it  with  care.  It  would  be  easv  In 
guard  against  an  influx  of  worthless  matter  by  requiring  llwl 
each  play  to  be  examined  should  be  communicated  by  a  felKiw. 
who  should  declare  in  writing  that  he  had  rend  the  pi'iy,  anil 
thought  it  fit  to  be  placed  im  the  stage. 

To  resume ;  the  ideas  which  the  writer  has  ende«v<nirpil  lo 
explain  are  these :  The  direct  and  immediate  oreati'>u  of  a  dm- 
malic  college  is  nnadvisahle.  The  first  step  should  be  1"  firsier 
the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society.  This  society 
should  be  a  popular  body  containing  n  majority  of  the  profet- 
sion.  The  fellows  and  council  would  lo  point  of  distinctiim 
ft9  actors,  of  weight  as  critics,  and  of  authority  as  teachers,  wt 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Socicle  de  la  Comedie  Frnnfaise.  TliS 
society  would,  as  one  of  its  duties,  create  a  system  of  infrtmo- 
tion,  competition,  and  rewards. 

Funds  for  the  sujiport  of  the  society  would  be  oblnint^ 
from  the  members,  from  the  Govenmient,  and  from  private 
beueticonce.  The  question  which  source  sboidd  be  h'okcd  to 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  society  suggested  would  havcclMiml 
on  all  the  sources  named. 

If  the  views  of  the  writer  meet  with  acoeplance,  ev*n  in 
part,  he  would  suggest  that  a  commiltee  be  named  having  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  n  Royal  Dramatic  Society,  uAm 
that  this  committee  should  have  power  to  add  to  its  nuinhervl 
The  author  would  deprecate  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  lul 
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Bcheme — ^these  would  necessarily  be  much  moclifiefl  in  com- 
mittee ;  the  points  which  he  hopes  may  be  eonsidpred  are 
whether  the  eHtablishmeDt  of  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society  he 
desirable  or  ptissible  as  a  means  of  promoting  dramatic  instruc- 
tion, and  !a  any  way  benefiting  Dramatic  Art  and  Artifits. 


^■■P  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  P.  II.  Rathbone  (Liverpool,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment) recopnistd  llie  extreniely  pruutica!  way  in  which  ProfesBOr 
■lenkiii  liud  met  tlie  ditfieukicH  which  iniitit  arise  in  dealing  with  tliis 
quet=lion.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  that  the  Statecoiild  do  very 
little,  for  iiiniiy  reitsoiis  wliitii  it  wji»  not  worth  while  goinp  into.  He 
had  tha  hiyiieal  Lopea  nf  Hiifh  a  society  oe  Professor  Jenkin  had 
■ketched,  Biid  he  thought  it  must  be  based  on  such  societies  as  the 
Hojnl  Academy.  Then  they  had  to  meet  the  qupstion  of  who  were  to 
be  the  lirat  meuihers;  that  wu.s  importiuit,  for  it  neenied  to  him  that 
everything  would  depend  on  the  tirst  menibera  of  that  ai'sociiition  being 
right  and  proper  persons.  Directly  they  had  the  aasocinlion  stJirted  he 
quite  agreed  that  those  only  who  were  professionally  connected  with 
the  stage  slionld  havo  a  finger  in  the  pie,  but  till  then  it  wa.f  necei^ry 
that  the  niemberM  should  be  noniinal^xJ  trom  outside.  They  knew  the 
great  diffii.'ully  in  fltarting  ntw  projectn,  of  the  wrong  men  coming  for- 
wHrd,  and  of  the  beat  men  being  unwilling  to  make  themselves  promi- 
nent. It  was  invidious  for  the  proleasion  to  make  such  a  selection,  but 
all  that  would  Jh?  removed  if  they  placed  the  duty  upon  outsiders. 
The  quealion,  therefore,  arises,  upon  whom  should  it  devolve  7  He 
tliought  on  some  of  those  who  had  taken  a  great  non-pn ifc-ssional 
interest  in  the  drama,  .'*>onie  of  the  highest  in  tlie  land  had  done  this, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  make  the  first  liat  of  members. 
Coming  now  to  the  details  of  Professor  Jenkin'a  proposal,  he  thought 
his  idea  of  a  Royal  Charter  wn.*  an  esceeJingly  happy  one;  but  lie 
thought  the  Koyul  Charter  should  name  the  (irst  members.  The  first 
members  being  bo  named,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  naming 
the  af«ociat.€*i ;  but  he  hoped  that  from  tlie  beginning  they  would  eaia- 
hliah  claHses,  and  so  begin  their  educatioital  work.  Professor  Jenkin, 
in  speaking  of  the  classes  from  whom  the  members  should  be  drawn, 
had  omitted  one  very  important  body,  and  that  was  the  class  of  mana- 
gers who  were  not  actors.  Of  course  the  managers  of  the  present  day 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  actors  also,  and  there  were  many  ^eat 
disadvantages  in  having  a  manager  who  was  also  an  actor.  They 
would  never  have  a  good  ull-round  company  till  they  had  among  them 
as  manager  a  man  who  was  precluded  from  appearing  on  the  stoj^e. 
That,  ol  course,  was  the  great  distinction  betvreen  the  proposed  insti- 
tution and  such  a  one  as  the  lioyal  Academy.  Again,  he  ih<iught  they 
should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  between  the  wAot 
and  the  painter.  In  Germany  the  greatest  mutual  benefits  had  re- 
Hilted  from  the  tictur  and  tlie  painti^  working  together  in  questions  of 
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grouping,  to  the  great  ndvnntHge  nf  hotli  profefisiona.  If  there  were  my 
present  who  liad  aeon  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  they  would 
Bgi'GB  with  him  that  t)ie  elFects  of  the  grouping  in  that  piece  were  v«rj 
remiirkabie,  tl)c  result  of  being  superin tended  by  competent  paifitFTi. 
He  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be  room  in  this  organis4(ioD  fur 
pNinters ;  lie  did  not  mean  ihiit  they  should  become  membera,  but  that 
they  should  work  logeiher.  And  the  point  on  which  he  had  a  stron; 
opinion  was  that  the  pitiviaciul  theatres  should  be  used  as  a,  prelim iuary 
scheol  lor  actors  and  arlressef.  "When  they  recollecttd  how  mimy  grcsi 
nctor^  had  come  from  the  Theatre  Royal  in  that  city,  and  how  mncy 
accomplished  actors  and  actrex^^s  had  been  )>poiled  by  coming  c»%  \a 
London,  and  by  being  ihriint  into  jwirts  before  they  were  lii  Ibr  tbeiii, 
they  would  admit  thi;  great  vnlue  of  the  provinces  ns  a  preliminurr 
sclinul.  The  Londun  iiiaiinger  wan  a  very  different  personage  from  ihe 
country  manager;  indeed,  the  lutter  as  he  bad  been  hirherlo  under- 
atuod  wiiB  fast  disappcuring.  lie  hoped  rhat  in  any  orpani^alioo 
of  the  kind  that  had  been  sketched  out  the  provinceji  wDuld  hare  * 
proper  share  of  representation,  and  that  their  voit'e  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a  part  of  the  general  body,  and  indeed  as  an  importuni  part. 
He  only  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  They 
all  knew  the  interest  which  Manoheater  und  other  large  lonna  had 
taken  in  the  matter  of  dramatic  relbrm.  Movements  of  iliia  kmd 
oiten  made  more  headway  in  places  like  Manchester  nnd  LWerpovl, 
where  there  was  more  time  to  think  of  Ihem,  than  in  the  hurry  and 
VjuKtle  ol'  Metmjioliijin  lite. 

Mr.  KoukiiT  IIeiiouan,  R.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  said  the  object  which 
Prolessor  Jenkiu  had  at  heart  was  not  easy  to  carry  out,  hm  he  should 
nevertheleiis  like  to  fee  an  effort  made  tn  further  it.  In  Scothtnd  titef 
were  rather  in  the  Polar  regiooH  at  present  so  far  as  dramatic  art  iraj 
concerned,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  nttempi  to  give 
Bome  Btiinulus  to  the  general  feeling  in  itgard  to  it.  It  was  an  art 
which  had  proved  an  advantageous  and  eireciive  power  m  a  means  of 
education  and  cultivation;  biit  there  was  good  renaon  for  thinlcini; 
tliai  it  was  not  just  now  doing  all  tlukt  it  could  or  that  it  might  do,  uid 
he  thought  the  proposition  of  Professor  Jenkln  was  one  which  «U 
most  likely  to  be  very  serviceable  both  in  the  education  of  its  pr«- 
fensijrs,  and  In  the  establishment  of  the  prufesnion  on  a  aior«  sKtis&Hi- 
tory  and  worthy  biiais  iu  public  estimation.  Believing  all  this,  h» 
aiiould  certainly  be  glad  if  au  endeavour  were  made  at  the  preieut 
meeting  that  some  initiatory  action  miglit  be  taken  which  wotUd  Ind 
to  a  trial  of  tlie  experiment.    He  would  therefore  move : — 

That  the  CiiUDcn  ba  asked  to  appoint  a  oaiumittee  to  promote  tha  MUUhb* 
ment  uf  a  IJu^il  Dnimaiic  Society,  if  oa  ioquiry  ihi-y  aboDld  eonaidw  ttt* 

pouible  aad  drHirable, 

The  Kev.  William  Vincent,  M.A.  (Post wick,  Norwich),  in  second- 
ing the  motion,  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  u  great  pity  were  mj 
movement  such  us  thi.t  to  fall  to  tlie  ground  for  want  of  brnnr 
deflnitely  taken  up.  He  looked  npon  the  stage  as  a  Teiy  imporUn' 
element  indeed  in  the  education  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  tliei 
recreation,  and  he  thought  it  wae  a  great  pi^  that  uiaj  oountry  likf 
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nun  fhould  be  in  the  poahioo  of  not  being  nbte  to  recommend  the 
siage  as  a.  njeana  of  intKll*cliial  enjoyment  for  ull  eliisst*  of  the  jieople. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  n  very  gi-eat  sle|i  wimld  hnvv  lieco  t«ken  lowarda 
tlieir  being  nble  to  recomnienii  it,  imd  set  il  Ibrward  na  an  in  tell  ret  uul 
and  rtKiml  educator,  when  il  wns  [>ut  upon  somi-  more  ButisfHttory  basis 
tliiiii  nl  preseiil.  Having  Men  the  great  diilicnltieB  thai  there  were  ia 
any  nntionul  recognition  ol"  l)ie  Bliigc,  lie  rhonglit  ii  was  desirftMe  that 
whiit  seemed  to  liim  tlie  moat  praeticable  way,  BUggesIed  by  Professor 
Jeilkin,  iihould  hove  a  trial. 

Profeaaw  Fi.ef.mino  Jenkin briefly  replied,  remarking  ihnl  he  desired 
to  espress  hia  hearty  contMirrent'e  in  what  had  bean  said  by  Mr.  liuth- 
hone,  indeed,  what  he  had  suggested  waa  e.\afrly  what  was  in  his 
own  mind.  As  to  tiie  question  of  the  admiwion  of  managers,  ho  was 
not  averse  to  it,  but  all  the  details  would  necen-wity  have  to  be  settled 
elsewhere;  and  after  a  lonp  disKussi'in  he  approved  ihe  iniggi-ction  of 
a  commitlee,  and  rejoiced  thai  tliey  had,  so  to  speak,  laid  the  lirst  stone. 


MASTER  AND  PUPILS. 

(IIP  far  minld  the  Renical  o  f  the  Old  Si/stem  n  f  'Manter  and 
Ptqnh '  be  of  adonitta/ie,  and  tend  Iv  promote  thr  Growth  iif 
Historical  Art  in  the  Country,  mid  thr  Fitf.intf  Uxe  of  Pnint- 
inti  and  Sculpture  in  our  Public  Huildiitgii  f  lltiBEKT 
Herhosiek,  A,R.A. 

I WOULD  ask  permission  to  alter  the  tenns  of  this  question, 
and  to  state  it  t^us: — How  fur  would  the  revival  of  the 
old  st/strm  of  master  and  pupils  he  i>f  ndooMitage  in  the  present 
''ay,  and  tend  to  promote  the  groicth  of  true  4irt  f 

This  questioii  is  of  such  limpiDrlance  thaA  I  deem  it  best  to 
givf  but  slifiht  ntltntioii  to  illie  other  two  themee  embodied 
in  the  onginn)  propi>sittOD. 

Before  we  can  Bay  how  fur  the  revival  of  the  aj-stem  of 
mnster  and  pupils  mould  be  of  advantage,  we  must  conaidcr 
how  far  lliat  system  can  claim  to  be  good,  or  advisable  in  itself. 
In  those  da*°s,  when  a  youth  showed  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  be  a  painter,  he  was  put  under  the  care  lof  &  master, 
invfiriabiy  a  renowned  one.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  eo  easy 
a  matter  to  be  received  by  a  master  ncceasitaled  strong 
incliuatiou  and  uiunislakable  signs  of  talent  to  be  shown 
before  such  an  undertaking  was  entertained. 
^  The  many  difficiitties,  which  I  need  not  enlarge  uptita,  made 
the  number  of  art  aspirants  .reasonable,  whereas,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  many  opp-irtunitie*  afforded  for  learning  the 
rudimentri  of  drsuwing,  art  stiideute  .are,  iu  our  days,  Jnost  ««- 
reasonable  iu  iiumbtir. 
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Every  artizan  can  now  send  a  child,  who  shows  a  tendency 
to  scrihbk-  on  walls  and  fiimiliire,  to  an  art  school,  where  he 
can  at  least  ventilate  this  scribliling  propensity,  and  where  thj 
art  tuition  is  invariably  equal  to  proving  whether  the  chilj 
has  sufficient  talent  to  justify  an  attenipf  at  a  lurlher  educa- 
tion in  art,  with  a  view  to  makino;  him  a  painter.  And  these 
Bcdioola  are  distributed  all  over  England. 

In  former  times  art  tuition  was  centred  ia  a  few  towm 
and  countries,  and  travelling  was  a  matter  too  s*rious  for  tht 
many;  therefore,  the  number  of  students  being  limited,  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  as  a  natural  consequence,  was  OKire  personal. 

We  millet  now  inquire  how  far  this  was  of  advantage,  for 
we  know  that  the  Bvstcm  encouraged  the  student  to  work  pre- 
cisely as  the  master  did,  and  ahnost  encouraged  him  to  think 
teith  the  muster  on  iilt  subjects. 

The  imitative  faculties  of  the  mind  awaken  early,  and  are 
the  first  to  be  exercised ;  reason  and  invention  follow.  It  is 
thus  that  all  art-workers  have  built  their  earliest  efforts 
what  has  gone  before  them.  When  they  have  reached  llic 
point  where  originality  begins  to  assert  itself  thpy  diverge  turn 
other  channels,  ripening,  advancing,  or  varying  the  fxittiuj 
art,  according  to  their  powers  of  ortt/intiliti/.  It  is  certain  thjit 
Titian  would  not  have  reached  such  perfection  in  his  art  If  he 
luid  not  had  a  Bellini  or  a  Giorgione  to  study.  Raphael  vf» 
powerfully  affected  by  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Augelo,  but  the  latter  had  no  influence  save  that  uT 
the  antique  and  of  nature. 

This  building  up  of  one  man's  style  upon  the  style  of 
another,  of  commencing  where  another  endetl,  is  more  Iriilr 
applicable  to  science  tlian  to  art.  Art  cannot  be  matheinuli- 
cally  judged  or  regulated  ;  science  can.  If  Lecutardoda  V'incii 
Titian,  and  Raphael  hjive  built  their  first  arts  upon  the  art  "f 
some  foregoing  painter,  they  certainly  were  not  great  from  ilie 
fact  of  having  been  trained  and  ttiHucneed  by  their  raa«lert 
solely.  History  is  replete  with  facts  showing  that  these,  and 
all  great  souls,  had  ta  sluihe  off,  and  frequently  with  an  efforI» 
tliF  iiijluenccs  of  their  uinsCers,  before  Ihc^  could  do  one  tint/It 
toui:h  of  that  work  that  has  inade  tkem  immortal,  Tliis  reflect* 
seriously  upon  the  system  of  tuition  then  in  vogue  and  noiT 
under  consideration. 

To  inqiure  into  the  cause,  we  must  first  bear  in  mind  lh*t 
originality  and  individuality  of  style — two  characteristicB  That 
are  the  crowning  points  of  a  painter's  art — awaken  slowly; 
and  most  slowly  when  the  student  is  placed  under  the  per- 
sonal tiutioQ  of  one  man,  whose  characteristics  he  endeavoui^ 
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to  imitate  ;  for  hfl  thereby  u  arps  tlie  niitaral  bent  rrf  Iiia  own 
mind,  ami  this  natural  bent  of  mind  is  the  orifrinality  in 
embryo. 

Is  it  not  danpci'ous  to  enslave  thesi-  qiialltiea  of  the  mind  at 
the  oiil.set  of  a  student's  art  education  f  Left  alone  U)  funu  bis 
taste  from  uature,  auided  only  by  all  the  great  works  that 
have  preceded  him,  ami  to  which  \\v  shonkl  have  ready  accfBS, 
he  would  be  influenced  by  those  works  that  were  most  in  har- 
mony with  hia  idiosyncrasy.  In  this  way  he  would  fjnin  all 
hit  tuition  by  deduction,  and  he  would  apply  what  he  had 
(Irdnccd  from  those  warks,  in  his  own  way  to  nature.  I  would 
call  such  a  studi.-nt  a  jialunil  puj/il  of  a  master  chosen  naturally, 
\>c  this  master  dead  or  alive,  us  lonj;  as  hie  works  live  for  the 
student.  Whereas,  to  be  placed  under  the  influence  and 
jiersonal  tuition  of  a  painter,  before  the  student  can  possibly 
know  what  his  final  taste  may  be,  tu  be  dragged  into  all  the 
piiiiiter's  methods  of  workmanship,  ways  of  thought  and  almost 
uf  faith,  is  to  be  madi^  an  ariijii-ial  puj)il. 

Tai^te  arises  from  the  stamp  of  mind,  and  cannot  be 
'rahed'  by  education;  it  can  be  modified  or  subdued,  but 
when  ripe  will  always  manifest  itself,  unless  stunted  from 
want  of  timely  exercise. 

Let  thi.*  so-called  artificial  pupil  imitate  the  manner  of  his 
master's  wiirk  in  the  must  periect  and  wondrous  way.  his 
eft'orts  will  be,  with  this  quality  alone  apparent,  comparatively 
trort/ihm  to  the  art  world.  This  pupil  leanis  to  know  another 
man  before  he  has  a  chance  of  knowing  himself.  He  will 
struggle  hai-d  to  ser  things  as  the  mind  of  his  master  perceives 
them,  and  waste  years  in  trying  to  do  what,  eventually,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  throw  aside. 

This  will  not  teaeh  the  student  confidence  in  himself.  No; 
it  is  only  the  strong  mind  that  can  shake  off  these  early  in- 
fluences, many  pha^i^es  of  which  adhere  to  him  indelibly,  even 
whilst  he  deplores  the  fact.  One  might  sny  it  was  like  learning 
to  walk  upon  artificial  legs,  fitting  only  another  man.  with 
your  own  legs  tied  up  in  a  cramped  position — a  position  likely 
enough  to  cripple  them  for  ever. 

Two  men  may  see  »ome  things  in  nature  alike,  but  never 
all  things :  for  it  is  the  inimi  that  really  sees,  the  eye  being 
only  a  mechanical  conductor  of  the  objects  in  nature  tu 
the  brain,  which  is  the  meclianical  operator,  or  ntachinery 
of  the  mind ;  therefore  all  objects  must  be  received  by  the 
ntind  before  they  can  be  realised,  and  they  will  he  intorjireted 
according  to  the  reci|)ient'8  general  tenor  of  mind.  That  i& 
the  cause  of  twenty  men  painting  the  same  object  in  twenty 
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ditfereiit  ways,  and  no  alternt.ion  in  ihis  ftict  can  l>p  prodr 
hy  education.  Bui,  owing  U\  this  mental  airnngement,  we  du 
not  get  mere  naiurc  represented  in  art,  but  man's  intfrprr- 
tation  and  realinalion  of  nntrire,  ichick  ii  at  o/tce  a  douMt  n- 
ftectiiin  of  nnture  and  of  mait»  mind. 

Unless  the  student  w  led  at  the  very  bcrfinnmg  of  tiii 
education  to  expect  the  final  appeiirsince  of  this  indepfuHtmt 
'mind-seeing'  and  interpretation  of  nature,  he  will  aim  lillli^ 
higher  than  imitating,  not  Nature,  but  another  man's  interjirela- 
tiou  of  her.  This  individuality  !b  the  great  mtfttert/  and  ttrrrt 
of  the  art-miud,  being  great  a  mystery  to  those  |)Oft9e»ing 
it  as  it  is  to  those  who  long  for  it  and  see  it  only  in  othen.  It 
cannot  be  transmittod  to  others,  and  cannot  be  stolen,  for  the 
best  resemblajtre  to  another  man's  orifjinaiily  of  style  is  hut 
an  imitation.  I  believe  thai  the  innate  quality  of  imitation, 
so  strong  at  first  in  all  art-minds,  is  more  the  cause  of  pio^ia- 
rism  in  students  (being  so  frequently  ungovernable)  tban  the 
actual  and  premeditated  effoi  ls  of  masters  to  encourage  such 
dl^rijilining  or  (better  call  it)  imitation.  It  \&  a  force  of  nature 
that       formed  the  state  of  things. 

But  in  considering  the  projier  course  of  tuition  for  a  rtn- 
dent  entering  bis  final  and  highest  stage  of  prnfritttd  gtudriU- 
ihip  (for  a  painter  is  a  true  student  all  his  life)  we  mu*t 
consider,  primarily,  the  mental  qualities  most  essential  to  the 
successful  practice  of  art ;  and  secondarily  which  of  these  quali- 
ties appears  firti  in  the  ]ihysical  development  of  the  mind,  and 
which  last  in  the  process  of  mental  development. 

The  highest  h^'ing  or iffiitnlity  <ind  loftineMt  of  innention  would 
appear  la»t.  Now,  considering  that  the  qualities  which  ore 
active  at  very  early  stage:*  are  the  imitatioe,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  system  of  master  and  pupils  exercises  and 
encourages  these  qualities  almost  exclusively  at  first,  il  iii  nut 
strangle  that  those  sonl-given  qualities,  which  arc  6xni  for 
later  development,  should  be  lamentably  impeded  in  their 
attempts  to  come  to  life. 

The  system  retards  the  ^owth  of  those  qiialities  thai  make 
the  painter  renowned;  that  is  one  great  flaw,  and  before  we  con- 
sider its  advantages  I  will  point  out  another  danger  attached 
to  the  system — the  danger  of  the  pupil  being  put  under  thf 
wrong  master;  that  is.  under  one  who  Is  antagonistic  in  all  his 
ideas  and  aims  to  the  innate  but  closely  hidden  ta^tea  of  the 
student.  He  will  struggle  to  do  what  another  has  done,  and 
frequently  fail,  whereas  he  might  at  once  find  his  own  identity, 
if  left  alone  to  do  things  in  his  own  way. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  our  present  English  school, 
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^Tiere  all  are  masters  and  none  puptU,  a  school  that,  even 
wilh  an  indifferent  representation  of  its  works,  elicited  the 
highest  admiration  from  the  whole  world  during  the  last  Paris 
ternntioual  Exhibition. 
To  follow  up  and  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
ht  master  for  the  promising  student,  we  will  imagine  the  late 
Frederick  Walker  having  been  put  under  Maelite.  Surely 
"Walker,  whose  characteristic  wna  to  draw  out  the  tcndcrest 
passuges  of  nature,  would  have  had  the  natural  bent  of  hie 
mind  irritated  and  chat'ed  ;  and  coming  at  the  commencement  of 
this  higher  education  in  art,  he  would  hardly  have  known  why 
his  master's  style  caused  him  such  trouble  or  irritation.  If 
persevered  in,  his  mind  might  have  been  led  ateoy  from  its  (rue 
bent,  by  hopeless  endeavours  to  imitate  what  he  saw  before 
him  in  his  muxter's  manner.  As  it  was,  he  was  placed,  with 
but  little  artificial  tuition,  under  an  engraver,  and  told  to 
draw  as  much  in  the  style  of  John  Gilbert  as  possible.  Then 
be  had  to  draw  on  wood  the  sketches  of  Thackeray  for  his 
'  Philip  ' — awful  drawings^ — and  Walker  sorely  wanted  to  try 
some  original  illustnitioni,  instead  of  working  out  Thackeray's 
caricatures.  He  timidly  suggested  it,  tried  it.  and  at  once 
showed,  not  traces  of  having  imitatt-d  John  Gilbert,  but  the 
originality  that  was  in  his  mind.  Hib  wood  drawings  were  at 
)fnce  different  from  anything  we  had  before,  and  the  same 
feeling  that  he  exhibited  in  his  drawings  he  put  into  his  firnt 
attempts  at  colour. 

Having  had  such  free  scope  for  his  originality,  one  could 
ace  the  constant  training  he  underwent  with  each  new  subject ; 
and  though  he  was  at  fii-st  a  little  ignorant  in  the  technique 
— which  we  are  apt  In  praise  so  much  in  the  French — yet  his 
:wn  mind  supplied  all  deficiencies  of  early  education,  for  he, 
first  of  all,  knew  vhiit  he  wanted  and  aimed  at,  and  then  he 
persevered  until  he  had  reached  his  aim.  And  it  was  beau- 
tiful and  striking  to  see  how  his  identity— strong  from  the  first 
—developed  and  ripened,  until  his  early  death  left  a  blank 
-ever  to  be  filled  up, 

Nuw,  this  highly  nervous,  sensitive  man,  who  never  showed 
his  work  whilst  in  progress,  even  to  the  models  who  sat  for 
him,  and  who  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
have  pupils  around  him,  actually  but  unconsciously  farmed  it 
tehool.     This  school,  commencing  already  with  his  wood  draw- 
ings, was  most  strongly  felt  when  his  water-colour  drawings 
ere  the  ncitements  of  a  season. 
His  oil  picture  of  the  '  Bathers'  was  hailed  as  a  prophecy. 
From  the  Ufe  and  works  of  Fred  Walker  we  can  gather 
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two  lessons  of  importance  that  are  applk"ib]e  to  our  argumenl; 
the  first  is,  that  this  painter  would  have  done  nothing  greater  {per- 
haps nothing  so  great)  if  he  had  been  pluced  under  »  ma^er; 
and  the  second  is.  that  he  would  nof  have  exercisi-d  a  grv^u-r 
influence  than  he  did  by  hia  uurha  alone,  if'  his  studio  hod  Iwcn 
full  of  jiiiiiils  during  his  lifetime. 

Citing  another  painter,  I  would  suggest  one  who  has  br-'ti 
entirely  lost  through  the  perversion  of  master's  iaf]uene«  anil 
patronage  in  addition.  This  was  the  German,  Kaulbach.  Hr 
was  a  |iupil  uf  Cornelius.  Cornelius  tried  ia  imitate  Michiel 
Angelo,  and  Kaulbach  was  led  to  copy  Cornelius's  imitattoa  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

But  Kaulbnch  hiid  a  keen  sense  of  hunianilv  and  in^iflit 
into  life,  that  miule  liiiu  look  with  v*'ry  loving  eyes  M  the 
works  of  our  Hogarth.  This  early  admiration  for  tJogani) 
would  have  liome  fruit,  if  encouraged,  and  would  have  made 
him  a  natural  painter,  instead  of  an  ullegorical  drauglilsman, 
and  lie  would  have  left  a  great  name  behind  that  do  ri;actioQ 
in  general  tiistt-  could  have  shaken;  whereas,  the  change  0 
art  feeling  is  so  greiit  now  in  Munich  lhat  but  few  artieis  even 
mention  hia  name.  The  cartoon  representing  a  gcene  in  ti  mad- 
house, most  masterly  in  its  treatment  and  grmp  of  expn.'wioB, 
was  done  under  the  influence  of  Hogarth's  genius.  Then  we 
have  the  inimitable  Keinecke  Fuch's  ill  ust  rat  ions,  which  he 
must  have  enjoyed  doing  with  diti'erent  feetintrs  fnun  the  ful- 
filling of  commtssiuns  from  King  Ludwig.  This  king  made 
bim  throw  away  hi?  palette  and  his  love  fur  nature  as  he  ¥»n  it, 
and  ordered  him  to  draw  cartoons  of  subjects  as  remote  froniAw 
7iu/H/e  as  they  would  have  been  from  Fred  Walker's,  I  cui 
only  wish  that  he  were  permitted  to  live  his  life  over  again, 
but  this  time  in  England,  where  we  arc  not  bles«ed  irith 
schools  or  masters  of  any  importance,  or  that  have  any  stxikioj^ 
etfecl  upon  the  art  of  the  day. 

I  could  bring  many  more  illustrations  to  bear  upon  the  arpi- 
ment  of  wrong  selection  of  masters.  Imagine  Sir  FrHeriek 
Leighton.  with  his  innate  love  of  fine  classical  lines  and  deli- 
cate beauty,  having  been  placed  as  pupil  to  the  French  .Met*- 
eonier!  What  a  contrast!  Or  jwrhaps  Peltic  under 
derome.  This  ie  speaking  figuratively,  of  course,  no  note  being 
taken  of  comparative  age^ ;  it  is  for  the  art  of  the  different  men 
that  1  quote  them,  (o  show  that  such  an  ilUdirecied  selecliuu  of 
master  is  bound  to  have  a  disastrous  etfect  upon  the  young  stu- 
dent whose  art  character  is  not  developed,  but  is  under  hick 
and  key  at  first.  And  1  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  llial 
8ucb  blunders  have  happened,  oad  must  happea  frequently. 
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under  the  syBtem  of  master  snd  pupils;  for  tho  master  mu^^t 
be  chosen  before  the  student  can  pns^ibly  know  his  nature.  It 
is  a  danger  far  more  xerioun  thnn  having  no  pers'una!  gvidance, 
only  re  lying  upon  your  ability,  nature,  and  the  great  works  of 
all  arii«t<.  Ii  is  indisputable  that  the  work^  of  great  men 
have  always  had  a  greater  influence  upon  young  painters  tlian 
perBonal  tuition  has  had,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
llie  cleverness  of  drawing  and  so-called  harnedness  of  French 
painters  is  af  much  due  to  the  national  character  of  the  artists 
as  to  their  school  influences. 

In  England  we  have  certainly  no  strong  school  influences, 
but  we  have  what  is  nowhere  in  the  world  so  strongly  developed, 
and  that  is  originality  and  individuality  of  style.  On  the 
whole,  the  selection  of  subject-:  is  more  truly  elevating,  human, 
and  heart-stirring  in  England. 

The  French  arr^  as  unhappy  in  their  selection  of  subjecta 
as  thev  are  c.ertnbi  (if  their  drawing.  It  is  their  aim  to  ?trike» 
lo  startle,  t-o  fascinate.  All  is  what  the  Germans  call  'eras*,' 
all  is  violent  contrast.  English  art,  however  faulty  it  may  be 
in  precision  of  drawing,  seems  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
lead  you  to  nature,  and  bid  you  love  it — ^to  humanity,  and  bid 
you  I'-'irn  its  lessons. 

This  is  a  national  characteristic,  produced  spontaneously 
rcithorit  any  central  impetus,  such  as  might  accrue  from  the 
t^nchingB  of  one  man. 

What  more  do  we  want  ?  Do  we  want  more  learning  ?  It 
is  said  that  we  have  encouraged  originality  at  the  expense  of 
learning.  I  think  there  i«  not  a  desire  to  strive  for  dexterous 
drawing  of  human  limbs.  But  those  who  look  for  ibis  '  learuing  ' 
seem  to  be  under  an  impression  that  it  cannot  he  found  in 
realism,  that  to  show  any  learning  you  must  paint  the  classic 
only.  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  word 
'learning'  being  misunderstood. 

Believe  mo.  Millnis'  head  of  Glad-itone  was  full  of  profound 
learning,  and  so  wa-  bis  lianily  jjainled  portrait  of  Mrs-,  Jopling, 
Learning  comes  with  practice;  originallTy  never  by  practice, 
but  it  must  be  awakened  by  exercise.  Obtaining  learning 
simply  means,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  to  draw  endless  studies 
from  the  life;  and  that,  without  design.  Is  most  deadening  to 
the  inventive  faculties, 

Cerlahily  there  is  the  danger  of  too  early  attempts  at 
picture  painting;  hut  this  is  only  dangerous  to  the  weak,  and 
that  only  in  case  their  first  efibrt«  arc  successful,  so  aa  to  cause 
them  to  get  into  one  groove,  and  work  only  for  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  siijnijiciuit  furl,  that  of  those  students  who 
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draw  aud  paint  such  admit  ablo  sludioi  from  the  life,  andwia 
gold  mt^dak,  ncri/  Jew  uver  become  emioent  painters.  I  caonol 
impress  thLs  fact  trio  strongly,  for  it  plainly  shows  that  som^ 
thing  Li  wanting.  Their  mistake  lies  in  simply  doing  what  a 
placed  before  them,  and  in  not  being  obliged  in  exerdse  ori* 
ginality,  so  aa  to  make  every  stiulij  a  picture. 

We  are  attracted  in  an  exhibition  to  any  work  that  'm 
stamped  by  originality.  WLv  should  not  this  be  held  up  lo 
the  student  as  a  thing  to  aim  at?  But  a  master  either  fon'es 
the  student  into  imitation  of,  or  similarity  to,  his  art ;  for  in  most 
cases  the  master  allows  the  student  to  work  upon  his  paintin);», 
and  the  stjdes  must  meet.  The  similarity  of  workmanship, 
forced  in  this  way,  will  have  a  different  effect  upon  the  stndcnl, 
from  a  similarity  caused  by  a  free  selection  of  master  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  when  he  once  knows  what  he  is  made  of. 

It  is  as  difBcuit,  however,  to  define  the  difference  betwwn 
similarity  and  imitation  as  it  is  to  find  the  exact  point  wh«i« 
boiTomng  ends  and  stealing  begins.  If  the  pupil  is  to  he  a 
reflection  of  the  master,  the  master  must  be  unapproachal»!e  in 
his  greatness,  luid  there  must  be  but  one  kind  of  art,  and  that 
his.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  work  of  art  that  will  positirely 
satisfy  all  intelligent  minds,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  masttr 
capable  of  training  student'<  of  every  variety  of  mind. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  beautiful  side  to  Uie  question  of 
master  and  pupils.  It  is  the  picturesque  side.  To  teftch 
willingly  is  to  give  to  others  the  fruits  of  the  study  and  labour 
of  years  m  one  moment.  This  giving  has  much  lore  in  it, 
and  much  tenderness.  There  is  beauty  in  the  g;iving,  but  we 
all  know  that  youth  does  not  and  cannot  take  into  consitler- 
ation  the  fruits  of  more  aged  experience.  Those  wlio  have 
themselves  bought  ex[>erience  are  ever  ready  to  accept  advice; 
not  80  with  inexperienced  youth.  It  is  a  divine  arrangenn'ul 
in  our  composition  that,  despite  warnings,  despite  pri" ili. 
despite  reason  itself,  youth  must  be  rash  and  must  purMie 
the  course  of  action  dictated  by  its  hot  blood.  What,  indeed, 
would  the  third  generation  be  like,  if  the  second  generation 
regarded  only  advice  of  the  present  ^e,  avoiding  all  that  we 
have  so  dearly  paid  for,  leaving  nothing  unturned  to  save  itMi* 
from  all  the  ills  and  risks  that  we  have  suffered  under?  That 
third  generation  would  be  unfit  fiir  the  struggles  of  life. 

Where  would  art  be  now  if  pu[iils  had  in  all  times  carried 
out  all  the  directions  of  their  maj^ters? 

Some  sort  of  tuition  or  instruction  is,  of  course,  iieceasafT ; 
but  its  effect  is  only  felt  in  the  art  of  the  time,  when  the  lughot 
grade  of  atudEutship  is  paid  much  attention  to.    Our  quotiiM 
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of  master  and  piiiiila  applies  only  to  the  pupil  who  cau  al- 
ready draw  Willi  considerable  correctness  tlie  livuig  form. 

In  paying  so  much  attention  to  tuition,  we  must  not  forget 
that  all  great  men,  whose  works  remain  the  greatest  lessons  to 
have  become  greiit  through  siimr  /lawcr  within,  imd  ni>t  through 
a  personal  iiijiuenct;  from  irithiiut.    Voltaire  siiid  of  a  great 
painter,  ■  Hf  was  thr  pupil  of  his  own  ffrniug.' 

That  di?fint'3  pret;isfly  the  mysterious  power  iliat  lies  in 
a  great  soul;  it  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  mental 
machinery  turns  and  is  poised. 

Good  schools,  with  the  best  mai^ters,  might  raise  a  higher 
level  of  art,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  higher  level  would 
produce  more  great  men.  No  matter  how  high  the  art-level 
is,  a  great  man  stand*  out  with  decided  strength,  and  ia  clearly 
and  pointedly  seen  at  once.  If  the  system  of  master  and 
pupils  wax  an  advantage — which  is  very  doubtful^ — we  cer- 
tainly have  in  our  days  some  advantages  that  were  denied  the 
old  masters.  We  have  not,  for  instance,  to  rely  upon  the 
patronage  ot"  one  man  of  position,  nor  have  we  to  wait  for  a 

twall  on  a  public  building  before  we  can  venture  to  work  out 

^■ume  of  our  grand  ideas. 

Then  have  we  not  the  same  antique  to  Study  that  Michael 

^Pl&.ngGln  so  closely  studied  to  his  end?    And  have  we  not  even 
more  great  worlis  to  study  than  Titian  liad?    This,  willi  tr.i- 

.     veiling  made  so  rapid  and  easy,  must  be  granted  an  immense 

l^hdvantage  to  students. 

A  word  here  upon  the  fitting  use  of  sculpture  in  our 
public  buildings,  and  that  word  need  oulv  be  a  re]>etition  of 
Michael  Angelo's  conclusion,  namely,  that  architerturi;  should 
form  the  background  of  sculpture.  Who  can  look,  in  mo- 
dern times,  at  those  unhappy  gentlemen  in  bronne,  holding 
out  their  hands,  inth  hats  ottj  exposed  to  rain,  hail,  and  snow, 
without  sympathy  ?   This  surely  is  not  the  fitting  use  of 

N sculpture.  Nor  is  painting  fittingly  employed  when  works  of 
Brt  are  exposed  to  the  unmerciful  element,*.  I  would  be 
tempted  to  say  that  no  gi-eat  work  should  be  a  fixture.  If 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  fresco  had  been  painted  on  canvas, 
to  permit  remoring  if  necessarj-,  we  should  have  had  it  a  ptr- 
Ject  instead  of  a  mutilated  work  in  our  day. 

I  now  close  this  with  a  word  of  warning  to  art-piilrona,  and 
beg  of  them  to  renpeet  au  artist's  independence  in  selection  of 
snbject,  and  not  niahe  him  repeat  one  class  of  subject  until  he 
s.iDks  under  the  wearj-  repetition  of  the  first  aucces?ful  idea 
he  happened  to  bring  before  tlie  public.    If  a  master's 
fluence  can  enslave  or  warp  the  natural  bent  of  a  pupil'e 
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mind,  so  can  tlie  claim.''  of  n  patron  restrain  a  youn^j  pniriteri 
oiigpinalitj-  and  shut  it  np  in  a  jiin^le  {rroove.  Give  freeiiom 
and  encouragement  to  this  great  quality,  givp  large  opportunities 
for  studying  the  best  works  of  other  men.  and  tlicn,  with  the 
poeticnl  subjecta  that  a1)ound  in  this  lovely  isle,  the  art  of 
the  Cfmnti-y  will  go  on  priyvcssinff  (for  both  the  Scotch  and 
English  artists  work  hard},  and  the  question  of  maater  and 
pupils  will  solve  itself. 


Thf  Efsence  of  Art:  is  it  Grniutor  fnffmuitt/f 
By  EowAitu  J.  Watiikhston. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  our  lan- 
guage no  more  vague  and  indistinct  expression  than  that 
embodied  in  the  word  art.  It  is  used  to  mean  all  and  every- 
thing; in  reality  it  means  next  to  nothing.  We  sfieak  of 
artists  of  every  kind  and  degree  ;  the  fiftli-rate  actor  claims  to 
be  an  artist ;  so  does  the  dauber  who  casts  bad  colours  upon 
our  good  linen,  and  calls  the  work  painting :  and  even  the 
man  who  cooks  our  dinner,  white-aproned,  a  greasy -featured 
cliff  de  cuisine,  would  be  highly  offended  if  not  allowed  to  use 
the  title  of  artist.  And  no  doubt  the  sto^^e-strutter,  tlie 
handler  of  brush  and  colours,  the  chemist  of  the  saucepans, 
and  many  others  of  their  brethren,  have  a  right  to  be  conu- 
dered  artists — that  is,  in  the  newly-formed  sense  of  the  tenn. 
As  all  know,  our  word  art  is  derived,  directly,  from  the 
French  trrt,  and,  indirectly,  from  the  Latin  nrs,  Tlie  word 
originally  meant  simply  skill,  and  nothing  else.  The  Germau* 
call  art  Kimst,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  the  word  being 
derived  from  kunnen,  or  to  be  able  to  do  something.  All  our 
old  authors  speak  of  art  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  Bovle  gets 
eloquent  about  'the  art  of  making  sugar.'  and  Shakespeare, 
evidently  handling  the  word  art  in  the  German  sense  of 
Kunsf,  or  kiiniien — sadly  changed,  in  our  inodera  EnglitJi, 
into  '  cunning  ' — speaks  of  art  as  a  mere  handicraft : — 

Tiie  art  of  our  neceiiaities  is  strange 
That  can  muke  vile  things  precious. 

The  word  art,  as  now  generally  used  and  understood  by 
js  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Neither  Egyptians,  Gifflkl^ 
Komans,  nor  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  difitini;ubi)ed 
what  we  call  art  from  oi  dinary  skill  or  handicraft  Nor  did 
we  in  England.  The  ancient  guild  of  '  hammermen,'  ar<*  slitl 
proud  of  their  motto,  dating  back  probably  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, '  By  hammer  and  hand,  All  arts  do  stand,'  a  motto  which 
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reeks  and  Komans  might  have  adopted.  The  truth  of  it,  in 
fact,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  Greek  and  Rumiiii  art.  Every 
man  who,  witli  nimble  fingers,  finided  by  a  liealthy  brain,  skil- 
fully executed  works  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  in  metal,  or 
any  other  form  approved  by  the  public  taste,  was  a  true  artist, 
and  bad  the  right  to  deem  himself  such,  although  not  calling 
himself  by  the  name.  By  itself,  the  word  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  unknown,  if  not  dcspiiied.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  of  our  relics  of  statuary  in  metal,  the  effigy  in 
the  famous  '  Beauchamp  tflinb,'  at  Warwick,  bears  proof  of  this 
fact.  The  sculptor,  AVilUam  Austen,  an  artist  in  the  highest 
seuse  of  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  simply  engraved  hla 
name  on  the  monument  as  'citizen  and  founder.'  So  again  the 
sculptors  of  the  beautiful  statues  of  King  Richaid  II.  and 
Ann  of  Bohemia,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Nicholas  Broker  and 
Godfrey  Preat,  simply  style  themselves  'citizens  and  copper- 
smiths of  London."  A  modern  '  artist '  in  copper  would 
pmbiibly  be  driven  to  madness  by  being  called  a  'copper- 
smith.' 

Hand  in  band  with  the  ancient  conception  of  '  art,'  but  ns 
distinctly  different  from  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term,  waa 
the  mode  of  art-education.  It  was  simple  enough,  ami  as  prac- 
tical aa  it  was  simple.  The  student  who  wanted  to  learn 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  any  of  the  other  things  we  now  class 
among  the  'arts,'  the  '  fine  arts,"  and  the  'high  arts,"  did  not 
isit  any  special  schools  for  the  purpose,  as  is  the  fashion  now- 
days,  or  jtlace  himself  at  the  feet  of  professors  whose  sole 
ability  is  that  of  propounding  certain  theories,  and  twisting 
tliem  round  under  all  sorts  of  perspectives,  buthe  wentstraight 
to  tlie  workshop  of  a  man  known  to  be  a  master  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  enrolled  himself  under  him  as  an  ap|jrentice.  If  the 
coaster,  after  due  examination,  did  not  find  ^ufiicient  aptitude 
r  his  Draft  in  the  pupil  who  presented  himself,  he  would 
Dot  accept  him  at  all ;  if  afterwards  he  discovered  that  the 
pupil  had  not  sufficient  capacity,  he  merely  turned  him  away, 
bidding  him  to  follow  some  other  calling.  It  was  in  this  no 
leas  simple  than  efficacious  manner  that,  without  exception,  all 
e  great  artists  of  antiquity  were  produced,  and  it  was,  no 
ubt,  the  true  and  natural  way  of  production.  Only  when 
'  art,'  in  all  its  forms,  was  on  the  decline  in  Europe,  did  so- 
called  '  academics,"  designed  chiefly  to  teach  theories,  spring 
into  existence.  The  first  of  these  "  art  academies,'  as  far  as  is 
known,  was  started  by  an  Italian,  oue  Franco  Sguarcione,  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  echool,  born  at  Pudua  iu  1394,  and 
dying  at  the  same  place  in  1474.    Having  largely  travelled  in 
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Greece  and  Italy,  purchasing  sucH  works  of  soulptare  and 
painting  as  he  could  obtniu,  he  icltlerl  down  in  hi*  native  tav-Ti, 
formrd  a  '  inugeum  '  nf  his  purchases,  aud,  in  connection  wilh 
it.  set  up  an  'art  jicadeoiy,'  where  the  pupils,  besidi?s  Ijear- 
ing  lectures,  had  to  set  to  work  copying  the  models  laid  befure 
them.  From  a  finaiicial  point  of  view,  it  was  a  capital  idea, 
over  the  execution  of  which  Signor  Sgiiarcione  could  not  but 
rejoice.  He  had  numerous  students,  and  made  plenty  nf 
money,  but  he  turned  out  no  pupils  of  any  pmlnence.  One 
only,  Andrea  Mantet^na,  made  liiniselfa  name,  but  not  through 
what  he  had  learned  at  Sguavcione's  Academy  at  I'ailua. 
Quitting  it,  he  placed  himself  aft  apprentice  under  the  famous 
painter,  Giacomo  Belliui,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  so-called 
•  Venetian  school,'  learnt  painting  practically,  and,  perhaps 
inspired  by  the  beautiful  eyes  nf  Bellini's  sister,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  became  an  artist  of  great  renown.  That 
was  exactly  the  way  it  was  done  in  Greece  and  Italy  before 
Signer  Sj^^uarcione  had  been  blessed  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
Paduan  Art  Acatlemy, 

Of  course,  the  Paduan  establishment  proving  a  most  pros- 
perous ■  monev-making '  concern,  it  could  not  fail  that  others 
should  spring  up  in  it«  wake.  Really  great  artists,  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  condescended  to  open  academies  nimilar  to 
that  of  Signor  Sguarcione.  thereby  to  add  to  their  often 
slender  fortunes.  It  it  absolutely  painful  to  read  of  tie 
struggles  of  this  true  but  ill-fated  genius,  flying  about  the 
world,  and  earning  a  precarious  income  by  teaching  blockheads 
the  rudiments  of  art.  when  he  himself  might  have  produced 
masteqiieces.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  all  his  immense 
genius,  was  no  more  lucky  in  producing  artists  from  the  raw 
material  in  his  hands,  under  the  new  method  adopted,  than 
others  of  his  competitors  in  the  trade;  but  nevertheless  the 
'academy  '  method  not  only  spread,  bat  spread  very  rapidlv- 
It  became  a  royal  fashion  in  Europe  to  grow  artists  artisticadly 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his  admirers  '  Ic  Grand.' 
Perhaps,  had  pisciculture  been  then  known,  'le  Grand'  would 
have  preferred  it,  for  the  artist-growing  proved  tn  him  a  some- 
what costly  and  not  always  |)leasurable  amusement.  As  it  was, 
the  Paris  Art  Academy  rose  into  being  in  1648,  followed 
quicky  hy  similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna, 
capitals,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  no  wreater  pride  than 
that  of  slavishly  imitating,  as  in  the  building  of  llicir  resi- 
dences, 80  in  their  official  establishments,  the  example  set  by 
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^*  le  Grand '  and  his  court,  '  With  how  little  wisdom  this  world 
16  governed  I '  aaya  Oxenatiem, 

A  very  curious,  thoiijjh  not  by  any  means  incongruous, 
offsprin};  of  the  system  ot  art  academics  thus  gradually  estab- 
lished all  over  Europe  was  the  system  of  distributing  'prizes.' 
Who  was  Ihe  inventor  of  this  practice  is  not  known.  It  may 
have  been  an  unsuci'easful  a^culturist,  with  an  idea  of  raising 
grapes  by  putting  plenty  of  manure  on  turnip  seeds.  It  ia 
not  necessary  now  to  sav  much  of  this  system,  wiiich  is  gene- 
rally condetnned  by  all  thinking  and  all  practical  men.  The 
only  effect  of  the  'prize'  system,  it  is  at  present  generally 
admitted  by  all  who  understand  the  subject  io  its  inner  bear- 
ings, has  been  not  to  elevate  but  to  degrade  true  art.  Just 
like  the  '  Spelling  Bees,'  imported  from  our  cousins  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  success  in  which  was  for  a  short  time 
supi>oscd  to  aid  in  the  study  of  language,  till  it  was  found 
out  that  the  profits  of  it  went  entirely  to  clever  youths  who 
traded  on  the  '  art.'  chiefly  printera'  readers— /f(»H!'  »oit  qui 
mal  1/  pe?igf,  as  far  as  our  literary  friends  the  'readers'  are 
concerned— so  the  'prizes'  offered  by  art  aeademiea  fell  almost 
entirely  to  the  lot  of  individuals  whose  sole  object  it  was  to 
earn  '  prizes,'  and  eared  for  nothing  else.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  giving  prizes  for  art- proficiency  has  at  present 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  under  the  protest  of  the  mass 
of  eminent  artiats.  That  the  system  still  flourishes  to  some 
extent  among  us  may  be  duo— not  so  much  to  that  we  believe 
in  it,  but  to  some  little  weaknesa  in  our  national  character 
Bpringing  from  generosity.  As  in  England,  more  than  auy- 
brhere  else,  the  pence  are  dropped  in  profusion  to  beggare - 
Hot  because  the  giver  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  recipient 
deserves  ihe  alms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  holding  him  to  be 
more  probably  an  anant  impostor:  so  men  jiubscribe  to  prizes 
for  art^students  either  out  of  pure  vanity,  or  in  tlic  shadowy 
expectation  that,  *  after  all,"  some  good  may  come  of  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  get  some  statistics  of  the  sums  thus 
still  squandered  eyery  year  among  us  on  '  prizes  for  art but 
■jirobablv  moat  men  would  be  shy  to  confess  out  of  how  much 
money  they  have  been  '  fooled '  by  subscrijitions  for  this  kind 
of  thing.  I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject— ;/«H^rtr  inani 
munere,  discharging  a  fruitless  duty. 

Following  Tipon  the  'prize'  system,  designed  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  designed  for  '  the  encouragement  of  art,'  came 
another  curious  scheme  in  the  some  direction,  even  worse  in 
*'   ultimate  results  as  regards  the  objects  it  sought  to  accom- 
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lish.    It  was  tliat  of  "art  unions' — or,  aa  t\w.\  were  called 
y  the  Geniiaus  among  whom  tliey  first  arose, '  Knnstvereine.' 
But  though  oritjiniiting  in  Gennany,  the  real  inventor  of  the 
'art  unions' — hke  that  of  the  '  art  academies  ' — waa  ftn  Itallm. 
a  fifth-rate  a^ti^l,  hearing  the  name  of  Dominico  Qna^o. 
Finding  that  his  pictures  did  not  mci't  witli  buyers  in  lus 
native  country,  Sinon  Quaglin — name  of  suspicious  Aound — 
came  about  the  year  182(1  to  Miinii.'h,  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
where  he  got  into  connection  with  sonic  noted  artislji,  such  u 
Stteler  and  Peter  Hess.    It  was  a  golden  time  for  artists  at 
Slunich  just  at  the  period.    The  heir  to  the  throne,  aflerwatds 
well  known  as  King  Ludwig  I.,  the  greatest  royal  patron  of 
art  of  modf.'rn  limes,  bad  begun  already  to  spend  the  larger 
partof  liis  iinraense  fortune  year  after  year  in  buying  pictiinis 
and  sculpture;  and  his  example  waa  followed  by  not  a  few 
wealthy  Bavarians — uoblenieu,  brewers  of  beer,  and  growcre 
of  hops.    It  would  seem  that  Crown-Prince  Ludwig  not  only 
bought  the  paintingr^  of  Signor  Quaglio,  but  recommeDdLNl 
them  to  others  as  '  works  of  an,'  and  it  may  have  been  this 
which  inspired  the  Italian  gentleman  with  liie  brilliant  idea  of 
the  "Kunstverein."    Establi.-;hed  in  1823,  under  the  auspiece 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Bavaria,  it  proved  at  onrc  a  brilliant 
success  90  far  as  the  taking  of  money  was  concerned.    All  the 
art-rubbish  that  had  accumulated  for  generations  in  Bavana 
found  ready  distribution  among  the  iiierabcrs  of  the  Munich 
*  Kunstverein,'  who  could  not  help  taking  what  was  sent  to 
them  in  return  for  tlieir  subscription.   The  beauty  uf  the  con- 
ception of  Signor  Qiiaglio  lay  in  this,  that  all  the  subscribers 
got  something  in  the  way  of  '  art.'    If  tlie  lottery  ticket  did 
not  assign  the  holder  a  daub  in  oil,  it  secured  something  in  the 
ehape  of  water-colours;  and  engravings  were  always  mdy 
should  the  supply  of  the  latter  run  oiit.    So  the  promoters  tS 
'art'  were  *  made  happy  all  round,'  and  what  could  men  wi«h 
better  ?    The  success  of  tlie  fir^t  '  art  union '  at  Munich  led 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  similar  organisations  all  over  Gennany. 
Austi-ia.  France,  and  finally  England.    It  was  a  new  and  cer- 
tainly a  clever  way  of  making  money  under  the  pretence  of 
high  motives  and  utter  disinterestedness.     After  the  strict 
model  of  Signor  Quaglio's  establishment  at  Munich,  there 
sprang    up  *  Kunstvereine'    at    Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipxifl, 
Breslan,  Dii.sseldorf,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Vienna, 
besides  others  in  Paris  and  various  other  towns  in  Franco. 
The  wave  of  'art  encouragement'  quickly  swept,  with  other 
fashions,  over  the  British  Isles.    A  knot  of  clever  men.  but 
with  scarcely  any  notable  artists  among  them,  started  the  '-\rt 
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Union  of  Loniinn,'  in  February  1837,  and  after  some  little 
Blrugf;lL-  against  Trafalgar  Square  got  the  instituliim  incor- 
tuirated  by  Rctyul  Cliiirler,  under  date  of  Di-cembiT  1,  1846. 
The  great  difficuUies  i)pposing  ihe  realisation  of  .Siynor  Quii;,'lio'B 
brilliant  ideas  in  this  country  were  the  old  Lottery  Aeta  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  which  imposed  heavy  ppiialtiea 
not  only  upon  holding,  but  even  for  advertising  lotteries. 
However,  the  managers  of  the  'Art  Union  of  London,'  join- 
ing with  others  established  in  England  and  Scotland — the 
most  notable  of  the  latter,  under  powerful  patronagi.-.  set  up 
in  Kdinburgh  in  18,18 — succeeded,  by  the  esertion  of  immense 
energy,  in  getting  the  old  Lottery  Acts  repealed  in  their 
favour.  By  9th  and  10th  Vict.,  cap.  48,  wliieh  obtained  the 
Royal  sanction  on  August  13,  1H4G.  it  was  made  lawful  for 
'  Art  Unions '  to  break  the  existing  laws,  and  to  start  lotlcrieB 
for  the  sake  of  encouraging  '  art."  A  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  opjKtsing  the  passing  of  this  Act,  pointedly  re- 
marked that  'Art  must  be  on  its  last  lef.'s'  if  it  required 
exceptional  legislation  for  its  'encouragement.' 

To  the  credit  of  the  Gennans  it  must  be  said  that,  although 
'  Kiinsller  Vereine '  arose  among  them,  the  vast  majority  of 
real  artists  in  that  country  are  now  entirely  oppused  to  them. 
It  has  long  been  perceived  (hat  these  associations,  so  far  from 
idoing  anything  to  foster  true  art,  put  on  the  contrary  a  drag 
on  it— by  manurin;;  the  growth  of  hopeless  mediocrity,  and 
ot  unfrequently  barring  the  path  of  true  genius,  unwilling  to 
cringe  to  self-styled  patrons  and  to  obey  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  German  view,  largi  ly 
adopted  also  in  France  and  Italy,  will  likewise  prevail  belbre 
long  in  EngIan(L  Obviously,  it  recommends  itself  to  the  sound 
sense  and  practical  mind  of  our  nation  more  than  any  other. 
The  least  reflection  must  show  to  anyone  that  to  give  [irizes 
for  progress  in  art  is  as  absurd  prr  >■(■  as  to  give  prizes  for  the 
making  of  good  boots,  hats,  or  umbrellas.  What  ia  true  of 
the  jHiet,  Poeta  naxcitur,  itoa  fit,  is  no  less  true  of  the  artist; 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  so.  Xo  amount  of  '  jirizes '  in  the 
world  will  raise  up  an  artist  worth  the  name,  whde  no  number 
cf  'art  unions'  can  possibly  foster  real  art.  They  are  simply 
'unions'  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  aer\ing  as  places 
of  retreat  (or  artist  paupers.  They  are  already  bo  called  in 
German — '  UnterstiitzungB-Anstalten  fur  amie  Kiinatler 
that  is,  •  Institutions  of  Help  for  Poor  .Artists."  Alas  for  art 
want  such  '  help  '  I 

The  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  '  helplessness'  of  art, 
hicli  is  said  to  requiro  'prizes,'  appeal's  to  me  to  be  not  far 
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to  seek.  We  most  do  awa^  with  all  these  thmga,  of  wUoh 
all  real  artists  must  be  the  first  to  feel  ashamed,  and  faQ 
back  as  much  as  possible  n^ion  ancient  meUiodfr — tmdi  as 
those  prevailing,  for  example,  m  the  beat  period  of  Greek  ark 
There  eat  the  master,  aclmoirledged  to  be  a  man  of  gemos, 
with  his  papils  aroaod  him  in  a  lunple  workshop.  He  car»> 
fblly  watcnea  the  work  each  was  producing,  more  carefully  still 
he  watohed  whether  my  of  these  works  contained  the  gem 
of  true  genius.  There  was  little,  if  anj,  the  80-<^illed 
*  division  of  labour '  of  which  we  in  our  day  are  bo  proud^  as 
a  wonderful  aohierement  in  piditical  eooDon^.  If  asinring  to 
be  a  painter,  the  ;^oun^  student  roust  not  only  prepare  Ins 
own  canvas,  but  mix  his  own  colours ;  if  to  be  a  Bculptor,  he 
must  hew  bis  own  stone  from  the  rough,  and  sharpen  nia  own 
tools  on  the  grindstone ;  if  a  goUamhli,  or  worker  in  other 
metals,  he  must  understand  the  pnmer  meltinf  and  polialdiig 
of  all  these  substanoea,  bendes  the  akiUiiI  handling  m  gncrett 
file,  and  hammer.  And  in  all  and  everTthing  the  student 
must  be  original,  following  '  models,'  old  or  new«  far  less  than 
the  promptings  of  his  own  genius.  To  be  original  and  to  be 
practical  appear  to  be  two  essential  conditions  in  the  pursuit 
of  true  art.  I  entirely  agree  with  Ruskin  that  '  The  pomr, 
whether  of  painter  or  poet,  to  deaoribe  zichtly  what  he  oalls 
an  ideal  tiling  depends  upon  its  being  to  him  not  an  ideal,  but 
s  real  thing.' 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  (London)  siid  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
tbe  practical  cliai'acter  of  Mr.  Watlierston'a  viewa.  lie  thoroughly 
agreed  with  him  to  thig  extent,  that  if  they  were  to  hare  a  true  de- 
velopment of  art  they  must  have  none  of  the  wet-nuniing  which  was 
amociated  with  prizes.  They  must  have  education  of  the  peo|de  in 
artintic  tastes,  which  wotild  [nodace  the  double  effect  of  increanng  tba 
appreciatiou  of  good  works  of  ait,  and  also  increaung  the  range  of 
buyers.  By  this  means  young  artists  would  be  enoouraged  and  woidd 
not  have  to  starve  while  engaged  in  the  creation  of  what  they  beliersd 
(o  be  great  works.  In  that  way,  by  building  up  art  on  tbe  mteUigenoe 
of  the  people,  an  mfluence  would  come  over  it  of  great  advantage  to 
tbe  artist  as  welt  as  the  public.  In  r^ard  to  schools  of  art  he  mi 
not  quite  clear  aa  to  Mr,  Watheraton's  idea.  Of  course  it  was  a  ybtj 
nice  idea  to  have  a  great  maHter  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  bat  he 
thought  the  tendency  wan  to  suppress  that  individuality  for  which  Mr. 
WatherstoQ  had  contended.  It  wna  also  no  doubt  a  great  thing  for  a 
pupil  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  master ;  but  it  had  the  danger 
that  after  a  time  thp  pupils  became  copyists  of  bis  s^le,  and  very  little 
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^ttM,  What  Bi'emei]  to  him  to  ho  rpquireci  was  thntschools  for  inctil- 
vRMg  the  general  priiiciplea  of  nrt  nhould  bi;  estnhlished  wherever 
possible,  and  lhat  whfii  they  liDti  neijuired  tlieae  first  principlcB  nnd 
rules  the  jiupila  ahould  be  nllowed  to  go,  bo  to  Hjxsjk.  '  »n  tlieir  own 
hook.'  Therefore  whichever  way  thuy  looked  nt  tlie  maKiT  they 
came  back  to  the  saiae  coiinluHion,  that  they  hnd  only  to  build  up  in 
Uie  people  n  love  for  art,  nnd  the  rest  would  follow,  lo  a  mercmcile 
TOmmufiity  like  our?  there  never  van  a  demand  created  in  any  lagiti- 
niate  form  which  did  net  find  a  supply,  therefore  what  they  wanted  to 
do  was  not  to  wait  until  the  wejillh  of  the  people  enabled  them  to  give 
large  prices  for  the  piclurea,  but  to  induce  love  of  art  in  all  housebolds, 
so  that  persons  might  mHnifenl  it  st*p  by  step,  and,  as  they  became 
better  off,  replace  the  picluree  which  ibey  at  lirst  posseseud  ihcroselvea 
of  by  other  and  better  ones. 

Dr.  F.MtiiUiiAHsoN,  M. P.,  was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  how  entirely  be  npreed  with  wlmt  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ilerkomer 
ns  to  the  destructive  iuHtience  of  schools  iind  Riui>ters  on  individitnlity 
in  art.  Mr.  Watherslon  hud  drawn  an  attrnctive  picture  of  the  art 
school*  of  olden  dnya,  when  some  of  the  pupila  wnsted  tlieir  time  in 
painting  Ijackgrounda — certainly  not  a  very  living  branch  of  art.  }]e 
did  not  know  any  cnee  in  which  it  could  be  shown  tliat  any  great 
nriiiit  of  the  past  or  present  time  really  owed  anything  to  a  master, 
but  rather  was  hid  fmcceas  due  to  his  own  individuality  and  power, 
lie  did  not  know  that  South  Kensington  had  yet  produced  an  artist, 
ihough  poseibly  it  might  do  bo  in  future  years.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  with  the  Salon  in  Paris.  As  to  liistoriciil  art  there 
might  be  a  iguestion  as  to  what  historical  art  really  was,  whether  \l 
was  a  reproduction  of  things  of  the  pant,  a  certAin  number  of  tjiodela 
maflijuerading  in  fancy  eosiumes,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  Hizzio, 
a  man  with  a  long  beard  calling  himself  Abraham  or  Noah  ;  or, 
whether  the  term  might  not  with  more  propriety  be  applied  to  auch 
works  OK  Millais'  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr. 
Herkomer'e  '  Last  Muster'  7  These  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  truly 
hiHtorical  painting.'^  than  those  masquerading  in  funcy  costumes  of 
which  the  artist  could  have  no  peraoniil  knowledge  Iroin  life.  He 
<|uite  agreed  that  men  must  be  etn.-mcipiited  li-om  the  trammelB  of  a 
master,  and  that  they  inu.tt  not  be  in  leading  strings,  or  their  time 
would  lie  utterly  wasted.  Then,  as  Mr.  Herkomer  had  pointed  out, 
there  was  the  danger  of  pkicing  a  pupil  under  the  wrong  master,  and 
he  had  given  the  insta,nce  of  Frederick  Walker,  which  was  a  very 
typical  one.  But  there  was  also  the  danger  of  the  pupils  failing 
to  reprtwlnce  in  any  degree  the  mind  of  the  marter.  He  would, 
though  with  diffidence,  mention  another  nanie,  that  of  Mr.  Burne 
iTonea.  They  all  acknowledged  his  genius,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that 
his  imitators  had  produced  monstrosities  which  were  truly  lamentable. 
It  seemed  to  him  tliat  what  they  had  to  do  was  merely  lo  encourage 
the  best  general  education  among  artists,  and  then  lo  turn  them  loose 
mnd  allow  them  to  find  their  own  style  us  far  ns  possible.  In  that  way 
they  woidd  maintain  the  individuality,  which  was,  he  thought,  the 
glory  of  our  English  school,  still  an  fiir  ahead  of  other  Echoola  as  in 


any  former  year.  He  could  not  follow  Mr.  Wst.ticiMon  in  tiis  i3b 
ciaCioD  o£  priies,  1£  ihem  wna  to  lie  any  cnwiurogemKnl  at  all, 
faileH  lo  see  why  it  slioufd  nf)l.  take  the  form  of  prlic&  Again.  a»i» 
Art  Unions  he  could  siaircdi-  foliow  Mr.  Waiherslon.  The  tlitEculty 
DO  doubt  was  to  gat  pei'sons  of  cu]iiicity  on  (he  Council ;  but  tlii*  being 
done,  he  mu»t  tuy  be  could  not  see  what  cht-re  was  in  any  wuy  danuigiiig 
nr  (iegmdiog  to  art  in  the  Council  making  a  selcclion  of  pictnri^  far 
whiuh  tbe  artist  would  be  paid  and  tor  which  the  subecril>«rB  would 
liuve  tlic  chuiicu  of  i;on]petin|;. 

Dr.  N.  IIeini;«an.S  (London)  confessed  lliut  there  were  BETeral 
points  in  tlie  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Ilerkomer  with  which  be  could 
not  quite  agreH,  Those  who  knew  llie  picture-galleries  and  niuaenni* 
of  the  Continent  would,  without  doulil,  btive  observed  the  ^t 
that  there  were  more  hiBloriciil  jmintiogs  li>  be  met  witii  llkcra 
than  ID  this  country.  There  was  no  (juesllon  as  t»  what  IiintotKul 
paintings  were,  and,  referring  to  the  rtmai'ks  of  the  la&t  speaker 
on  this  point,  he  would  ea.y  that  tlie  man  wicli  th^  l<~-ng  white  bwrd 
who  was  intended  for  Abrah.iii],  deiirly  did  not  Ibrm  an  historical 
painting.  They  could  put  on  canvas  the  hi>*iory  of  a  great  iiaiiun  Idle 
the  English  by  recording  the  j;re.il  de-ds  of  ita  pfople  and  pfaasea  in 
the  development  of  its  institutions  The  hislory  of  England  was  foil 
of  events,  facts,  c  ire  urns  lances,  epiaf^rles,  and  scenes  whifli,  tu  hi* 
Opinion,  would  lend  ihemgelvea  easily  and  most  nni.urully  lo  pic- 
torial representation.  The  public  life  in  England  wiia  of  u  stirrtiiir. 
attractive,  and  laacinaliiig  character,  and  the  hietnrical  painter  would 
find  in  it  subjects  of  great  charm  li'om  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  Tha 
question  which  was  treated  in  the  second  Paper  seemed  to  him — if  pro- 
perly understood — to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  A  pupil  had  lo  ie.irn,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  techniqtie  of  lus  art,  and  having  mastered  that,  which 
he  could  only  do  by  the  personal  aid  and  iLssistance  uf  the  master,  h« 
would  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  was  abia  to  embody  on  llie 
canvM  by  means  of  ^Im  ttchniqiie  those  ideaa  to  which  he  wiehnl  to 
give  eTprea.'don.  Considered  in  thai  light,  echiiols  need  not  be  impedi- 
menta to  the  true  development  of  art  if  the  pupil  had  any  individuality 
of  his  ovm.  In  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  prize*  lie  would  mIc 
what  did  a  pri^to  mean  7  In  former  ilaya  tlie  syatem  wax  vcnr  dtflcnoL. 
The  people  who  were  pati'ona  of  art  gave  a  commisNon  nnd  it  WU 
executed.  In  the  present  day  commissions  by  individutUa  «n  ot  count 
still  given  before,  but  art-tmions  had  been  ealablialied.  TiZn  corpcva* 
tii'ina,  m  to  speak,  which  likewise  gave  commiasiona  to  artiste  far  the 
execution  of  works  of  art.  These  art  unions — whatever  harm  (Iny 
might  have  done  according  lo  some — accomplished  a  gre^i  de*l  nf 
good.  The  artist  required  a  market  lor  his  work,  and  liiere  wti  no 
more  harm  in  a  combtnalion  of  persons  taking  bis  work  than  in  tme 
person  doing  the  same  thing,  provided  a  cultivated  taste  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  truly  beautiful  were  the  ruling  motives  in  such  an  Mi- 
union. 

Mr.  RoDEKT  Herhkak,  K.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  ai)er  oUudiug  to 
interest  and  value  al(«chiiig  to  Mr.  Herkomers  Paper,  siid  thai  from 
the  artist's  on'n  point  of  viciv  there  was  nothing  mure  dillioult  than  k> 
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talk  uboul  art  to  practical  eflect.  Tt  nppeared  to  him  ibftt  on  most  genemi 
qiicstiona  lliere  b'uh  nearly  as  mucli  to  he  said  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
cither,and  in  regard  tn  ihia  jiurticulur  auhject  it  had  bten  one  ol'difficully 
in  all  ages  ol*  art,  und  he  expected  it  would  Btiii  continlie  an  imdet«rmined 
puint,  In  view  of  timt  Inct  Mr.  Uerkouier  was  wise  in  contenting 
tiiin!<elf  with  tin  cxprenHion  of  bis  opinioti  and  in  not  Attempting  to 
(Icginatiao.  They  woulci  all  agree  thiit  it  w«a  diBSsiroiis  to  placi*  u 
pupil  under  an  uniuitable  master,  but  tlie  question  might  still  be  asked 
wiieiher,  on  Ibe  other  hand,  in  certain  tast-s  the  iiifluecce  of  a  master 
might  not  be  e.xeeadingly  beneficial.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  floating 
nriistic  iiccpmplishnjent  in  the  country  which  had  not  been  turned  to 
iiB  best  account,  and  which  might  imder  the  guidance  of  able  artists 
be  utilised  for  tlio  general  good.  The  ')ueHtion  as  put  in  the  Papera 
Bpemed  to  comprise  three  subjects:  first,  that  of  master  and  jiupils; 
pipcondly,  the  growth  of  a  school  of  historical  painting;  and  thirdly, 
that  rflniing  to  public  buildings.  In  reference  to  the  tiuestinn  of  his- 
torical art  he  thought  the  growth  of  a  -•■cliiiol  of  such  art  would  be 
.iminenseiy  promoted  by  giving  greater  opportunity  than  now  existed  for 
artists  to  deirclop  any  tlicidlies  which  they  might  possess  in  that  dircc- 
lii.in.  At  present  our  art  was  for  the  most  part  domestic  in  its  clisruc- 
t*T  and  in  ita  size;  and  the  latter  being  mainly  determined  by  the 
scope  afforded  by  the  rooms  of  our  liouse-s  he  did  not  think  we  could 
took  lor  anything  very  dilferent  from  what  we  had  at  present,  as  far  as 
pi'ivate  en<'ourugement  went.  He  believed,  however,  that  if  our  muni- 
cipal buildings  and  pTOl'essional  balls  and  other  kindred  places  were 
thrown  more  open  for  pictorial  decoration  to  the  art  energies  of  the 
country,  tliere  would  be  v.  strong  effort  made  on  the  jmrt  iif  the  artisui 
to  nipet  such  rtquirements.  And  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  art  would 
thereby  become  a  far  more  powerful  educarionai  force  in  the  cmiiiiiy 
than  it  was  at  present.  When  that  lime  arrived  tliere  would  almost  of 
neceasily  be  to  some  extent  a  revival  of  the  master  and  pnjjil  syalem, 
because  under  auch  circumaiances  it  was  im]xiasible  that  the  artist  couJd, 
siogle-handod,  carry  out  such  works  as  might  be  offi>red  to  him,  and  he 
vould  be  compellud  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  skilled  and 
trMued  aaaialimis.  He  beSived  this  would  be  the  best  thing  tliat  could 
happen  for  many  of  our  younger  students,  for  Instead  of  following 
their  own  devices — often  leading  to  a  restricted  and  futile  mannerism — 
they  would  be  called  in  to  aasixt  by  giving  useful  ani  eseellcat  aid  in 
carrying  oui  imjiortant  public  works.  Mr.  Herkomer'a  address  waa  so 
Biigga«live,  thai  though  be  did  not  offer  any  very  dogmatic  opinion  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  it  was  yet  so  full  of  materia!  that  they  neeil 
not  be  long  in  arriving  at  some  sort  of  conclusion  for  themselves.  On 
the  part  ol  his  professional  brethren  in  Edinburgh  he  (elt  they  must 
express  their  admiration  and  thanks  for  Mr.  Herkoiner's  exceedingly 
eugeestive  and  valuable  Fapcr. 

Mr.  H.  C,  BovES  (Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said  that 
an  example  of  each  system  ol'educatiim — that  of  master  and  pupils,  and 
that  of  academies — might  be  found  in  the  training  of  arcbiti'cts  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  Hera  the  system  of  education  waa  that  of 
master  and  pupils.    In  England  a  young  man  waa  apprenticed  to  an 
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archiiecl,  with  whom  he  learnud  the  lechni-ii't  of  liio  prufeasion.  Thi* 
was  not  the  case  ubrond.  On  tlie  CoDtineiit,  especially  in  I'srix,  ihu 
arcliitccl  wus  truiueJ  more  Ln  schools  nud  ucjidemies  thiui  in  offiixs; 
aud  he  thought  Uiey  miglit  Hec  tile  result  of  the  two  sysEeoiB  by  com- 
paring tlie  preaent  poaitiou  of  Coutiiicntal  archiiectiire  wii.h  that  of  ihi* 
country.  They  had  iti  Paris  a  lew  academic  styles  whicli  were  worked 
on  thoroughly  ncadernic  prini:ip!cs  and  in  a,  clniaicJil  wuy,  but  tlicy 
missed  what  they  got  in  England — originality — wliith,  ihougU  it  some- 
times degenerated  into  vulgarity,  yet  generally  ^ave  a  picture'aiiuctm* 
and  variety  Uj  uur  buildings.  We  htid  in  modern  EngUali  arc)iiU}cture 
many  examples  of  picturesi|ue  eSeutH  more  or  lesa  suueessfiil,  wlui^li 
were  allogeiher  wanting  in  Uie  perhaps  mcirft  refined  styles  which  wvie 
the  result  of  the  ncademic  teaching  prevailing  ubroad.  The  vme 
remark,  he  though),  applied  to  painting.  We  in  England  had  gmMt 
variety,  picturesquenwi,  and  individualily,  and  Ims  acaderuiud  pre- 
cision. It  was,  however,  a  question  whether,  when  painting  nnd  sculp- 
ture should  be  again  more  used  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  oar 
biiildingii,  we  should  tiot  require  more  academical  precision  nnd  morn 
of  tliat  unanimity  of  style  in  our  nrchitecture  than  are  liki>ly  to  be 
oblAined  in  our  present  myatein  of  training. 

Mr.  W.  D.  M'Kay,  A.K.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  said  he  had  gatherod 
IVom  Mr.  Herkoiner'a  remarks  thai  he  wtts  decidedly  against  the  master 
and  pupil  system,  btit  he  ventured  to  think  that  to  a  certain  extoit  tha 
revival  of  that  system  might  be  for  the  best  interests  of  art.  He  thought 
experience  showed  that  tiuch  attempt-s  as  had  already  been  m^e  to  reviva 
it  had  not  proved  altof^ethei  a  fiulure.  He  would  only  give  uue  ius&uice, 
not  perhaps  strictly  analog  oil  a  to  the  master  and  pupil  system  o£  a  by-goua 
time,  but  one  which  in  many  respects  closely  resembled  ii.  He  referred 
to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  late  Robert  Scott  Lauder  on  thoae  wha 
studied  under  him  at  the  Tr  ustees'  Academy.  Air.  Herkomer  muB  h* 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Orchardson,  Pettie,  Graham,  McAVhitter 
and  others,  now  resident  in  Loudon.  It  could  hardly  be  conionded 
that  the  individuality  of  those  artii^ts  hud  auifered  by  «uch  trainii^ 
Mr.  llerkomor  had  referred  to  Frederick  Walker  as  un  iaatonoe  m 
favour  of  hi.'s  view.  No  one  wna  a  fjreiiter  admirer  of  the  intluencc  of 
Frederick  Walker  llian  he  (Mr.  M'Kay),  but  he  thought  it  was 
tionable  whether  he  had  not  suffered  Irora  want  of  early  traluiligi  aod 
aa  to  destroying  originality  he  did  not  think  that  any  a,mou[it  of  early 
training  could  have  restrained  the  individuality  of  Walker. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bathbone  (Liverpool,  llonoriiry  Secretary  of  the  Da- 
paitnient)  said  if  they  would  study  the  master  aud  apprentice  (aa  it 
should  be  called  rather  than  master  ajid  ]iupil)  system,  they  mnat  g» 
back  to  the  time  when  it  was  thoroughly  well  tried,  and  that  wan  tha 
Uite  Italiiin  period.  There  they  would  find  several  instances  to  show 
whether  it  spoiled  the  individuality  of  painters.  Lie  mutt  dctnur 
to  one  statement  that  had  been  made,  that  it  wua  not  till  Bapliad  ahook 
off  the  inllucDce  of  Perugino  tJiat  lie  did  anything  of  imiiortance.  il« 
did  not  consider  that  ICiiphacl  ever  shook  otfany  influence,  but  rather 
tliat  he  strengthened  it.  His  work  was  never  cribbed  or  cabinod  by 
the  iaHuonce  of  Perugino.    His  genius  wus  able  freely  (o  grow,  nnd  ha 
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struggled  on  ontil  it  worked  out  what  was  best,  brigbtest,  and  moBt  iii- 
dividual  in  him.  Let  them  take  an  instance  from  the  sister  art  of 
poetry.  Shelley  was  originally  a  self-tjiught  nian,  and  hia  early  poems 
were  far  inferior  to  the  later  ones,  when  hia  mind  had  become  more 
amenable  to  educational  influeuceA.  With  oue  great  exception,  all  the 
eelf-taught  poets  had  more  coDventiouality  and  le.'^  of  absolute  origin- 
all^  about  them  than  those  who  had  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
education.  Ue  thought  if  they  took  the  Italian  painters  tliey  would 
see  that  those  who  were  most  origionl  had  given  the  greatest  freedom  to 
their  Bchol.ira.  They  would  not  find  tiiat  Giotto  waa  restrained  by  ejc- 
treme  conventional  ily,  and  yet  l.hey  would  find  that  the  influeiici;  of 
every  strong  mind  went  through  the  whole  of  that  school.  It  was  the 
same  in  tlie  Florentine  school.  He  took  exception  lo  Mr.  Uerkomer's 
assertion  that  Leoiturdo  da  Vinci  did  not  Ibund  a  school.  They  could 
not  go  to  Ituly  witliout  seeing  the  remitrkuhle  inllucnce  wiiicli  Leonardo 
d&  Vmci  exercised  upon  contemporary  art.  Then,  an  to  the  question  of 
historical  art,  it  was  imposaible,  aa  Mr.  Herdman  had  (mc  it,  to  exi<ect 
u  man  of  real  genius  to  cover  a  large  wall  apace  without  aaaiatance. 
Tbua,  if  he  had  apprentices,  he  would  be  able  to  do  better  work,  and 
he  could  leave  to  tbem  the  grinding  of  colours  and  the  painting  in  of 
backgrounds.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  these  men  showed  real  genius, 
they  could  soon  establish  a  school  of  iheir  own.  Some  of  the  medi- 
eval artists  mu^t  have  had  a  perfect  army  of  aasiatanis ;  and,  had  they 
been  left  lo  work  by  themselves,  they  would  have  done  no  good  at  nil. 
Therefore,  he  thought  if  they  got  back  the  master  and  apprentice 
system  they  might  expect  a  great  renewal  of  historical  painting,  which 
waa  valuable  in  teaching  people.  They  could  not  expect  workmen  to 
buy  picturea,  they  could  only  expect  them  to  see  tliem  where  they  were 
placed;  and  where  could  they  be  so  well  placed  aa  in  llie  churches? 
One  other  point  was  in  regard  to  costume.  Tiiey  uui^t  uU  agree  that  the 
absence  of  fancy  costume  was  one  of  the  groat  diflicullies  o£  the  present 
day.  That  waa  one  great  advantage  which  the  Florentine  and  other 
schools  [KiKsessed  when  they  went  to  paint  the  history  of  what  had 
gone  before.  They  painted  it  in  the  costume  which  they  faw  around 
them,  and  it  never  occurred  to  tbem  that  the  people  were  differently 
dresed  from  those  amongst  themselves.  At  the  name  time,  a  much 
prettier  costume  prevailed  then  than  prevailed  now,  and  if  they  wished 
to  give  colour  and  effect  to  modern  pictures  he  was  afraid  they  must  alter 
their  ideas  about  dress.  Mr.  Herkomcr  had  drawn  attention  lo  ihefaot 
that  men's  work  ofl«n  enslaved  those  who  followed  It  even  more 
than  it  did  the  man  who  originated  it,  and  he  instanced  the  case  of 
Frederick  Walker.  If  Frederick  Walker  founded  a  school,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  if  some  of  that  school  had  worked  with  him. 
If  some  of  them  had  only  uc'|uired  hia  spirit  of  originality,  that  school 
would  have  been  more  real  and  living  tlian  it  had  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  E,  J,  Wathehston  (London),  refeiTing  to  remarks  of  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  his  observations  on  prizes,  desired  lo  say  that  he  liiid 
no  objection  at  all  to  giving  prizes.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  that  aa  a 
branch  of  technicfil  education  he  thought  it  was  putting  the  cart  before 
iLe  horse  to  give  prizes  in  iho  first  instance  to  studenlfi.    The  Gold- 
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sniitliH'  CoEopun^  of  Loniion  bad  been  adyertiaing  the  greu.t  adrantagM 
offered  to  technical  instruction  in  the  priues  ihey  offered  for  dnwing<. 
He  objected  altogether  to  that  as  a  means  of  technical  instnictiaiL 
He  believed  they  ought  to  have  Bchoola  in  which  the  art  or  mjMerj 
wastau^lil,  and  that  the  end  could  not  be  attainrid  by  merely  ginag 
prizes  for  drawing.  They  would  observe  that  hia  Paper  had  no  re- 
(prence  to  ihe  special  subject,  therefore  his  remarkB  were  not  tube 
applied  to  the  pointing  of  pictures.  Unfortunately  they  were  wo 
applicable  to  working  in  metiil,  hut  he  should  not  Tenture  to  apply 
them  to  painting  in  tho  presence  of  so  many  distingTushed  profeaon  of 
that  art  as  he  saw  around  him. 

Mr.  Pekigal,  U.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  while  admitting  that  higherut 
was  very  alow  to  develop  itself,  thought  no  advantage  to  he  gained 
by  the  giving  of  priKea  to  art-pupila;  in  fact,  he  believed  giving  prize 
might  be  a  generous  thing  to  do,  but  not  Iruly  kind.  As  to  the  que*- 
tion  more  iminediateiy  before  them  he  thought  it  was  undoubtedly  n 
good  thing  for  pupils  to  study  under  a  good  master,  but  he  also  thongfal 
real  genius  would  asiwt  itself  in  spire  of  the  master,  and  so  tlie  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  amounted  to  very  little.  If  geniua  did  not 
exist  it  could  not  be  produced  in  that  way.  Our  Edinburgh  R.  A, 
Schools  gave  a  large  tiumber  of  prizes;  and  we  sometimes  found  diffi- 
culty in  bestowing  tbem.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  the  pnM 
system  did  not  always  work  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  readers 
of  the  Papers. 

Mr.  Geouoe  Buiinet,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  thought  there  were 
two  general  ways  of  looking  at  this  qupftiou.  The  one  was  the  syslem 
by  which  a  great  and  master  mind  was  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  Ihe  pupil,  who  was  to  be  instructed;  ihe  other,  the  systeni  by 
which  the  minds  of  pupils  were  inliuenced  in  a  general  way  by  (he 
lectures  of  a  professor.  If  one  might  t;ike  an  illustration  front  another 
branch  of  education,  ho  should  say  like  the  different  systema  wliidi 
prevailed  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities  respectively.  The 
system  ol'  mnster  and  pupil  might  bo  conipared  to  the  tutorial  f^-steiii 
of  English  Universities,  whereas  the  other  means  of  education  might 
be  likened  to  the  profesHorial  custom,  which  formed  the  means  of 
education  in  Scotch  Universities.  He  thought  up  to  a  c«rtaia 
point  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  for  there  could  t« 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  a  master  mind,  that  th« 
more  directly  it  was  brouRht  to  bear  on  the  pupil  the  greater  wuiOd 
be  its  effect.  For  a  pupil  to  be  working  in  the  atelier  or  studio  fif  a 
master  and  to  have  the  influence  of  a  master  mind  brought  to  bw 
upon  him,  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted  would  be  more  bernfltial 
than  simple  training  in  schools  of  art,  or  Hesii/n  as  they  were  ^Iwl. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  would  be  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that, 
an  long  as  the  influence  ol  the  master  ivnn  merelv  a  stimulaul  to  the 
pupil's  ideas  it  wnn  advanlageoiis ;  but  that  when  it  went  beyond  tint 
it  was  prejudicial  and  oppressive.  In  a  recent  number  of  iho  Bnliih 
Qiiarterlii  Revitic  there  was  an  able  article  entitled  '  The  Profession  of 
the  Architect,"  and  it  touched  uj."on  the  question  now  under  discussion, 
BB  applied,  of  course,  to  the  architectural  branch  of  art.    The  writer 
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of  that  article  deplored  the  ouloome  of  this  very  Bystem  on  the  \iart  of 
l^nglish  architeclFi,  remarking  that  tlie  profesBion  of  uii  ardixtect  was  in 
our  day  Ji  iiiero  profession,  and  not  «s  formerly — n  living  branch  of 
art.  Hi:  waa  much  pleased  with  a  remark  o£  Mr.  Boyes,  pointing  out 
the  distinction  between  the  system  prevailing  here — which  was  the 
master  and  pupil  Bystecn — and  that  prevailing  on  the  Continent,  which 
he  described  as  an  academical  sysleni.  He  was,  however,  mtich  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  thnt  was  the  case.  It  appeared  to  him  if  there  was 
one  thing  beaeiicial  tii  the  Continental  architect  It  wag  liis  bt'ing  able 
to  work  in  the  atelier  of  some  celebrated  architect,  and  to  adopt  the 
suggestioriH  throivu  ont  by  ii  master  mind.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
that  waa  the  system  must  calculated  to  develop  lotent  power.  We  did 
not  want  individuality  to  be  elieckcd,  but  it  was  necessary  lo  give  it  n 
lair  chance.  We  wanteil  all  our  iiriisis  lo  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
tools,  BO  to  speak,  of  their  act,  and  to  allow  them  lo  use  these  tools  oa 
lar  as  possible  in  the  manner  siiggeaied  by  their  own  individuality  and 
self- development.  The  result  of  the  different  systems,  howev!r,  was 
that  on  the  Continent  they  had  a  lii'ing  school  of  architecture  in  the 
preiient  day,  which,  with  all  deference  tii  the  aichiiects  who  might  be 
present,  could  not  be  said  for  this  country.  Our  architects  seemed  I o 
have  really  no  original  ideas  to  tail  back  upon,  and  so  they  simply 
copied  every  conceivable  style  of  old  building,  and  produced  what  was 
ftenerolly  little  more  than  a  rechaiiff-:  of  Gothic  or  CIanaic  design.  The 
Continental  system,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  a  living  school,  a  sort 
■if  apostolic  succession  from  the  time  when  men  really  deaigtied  the 
works  which  were  now  only  imitated.  In  the  I'alais  de  Justice  in 
Puria  they  had  a  good  example  of  a  living  power  at  work  in  architec- 
tural design,  for  which  they  would  look  ia  vain  in  this  country.  He 
really  knew  of  no  building  in  Edinburgh,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
wliich  upifOiU-ed  to  him  to  be  designed  as  tiie  result  of  the  uatural  feel- 
ing of  bi'anly  in  the  mind  of  ihe  artist  working  upon  the  plan  required  bj' 
his  employers,  and  upon  the  muteriaN  at  hia  ccmmaiid.  If  they  were 
to  look  for  a  native  and  genuine  style  of  architecture  in  this  country, 
it  must  be  the  product  of  these  two  factors.  The  old  practice  was  to 
suit  the  design  to  the  materials ;  the  design  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  material,  and  to  a  large  extent  developed  out  of  it. 
They  did  not  find  an  imitation  of  carved  work  in  cast-iron  or  any  of 
the  barbarities  or  moo8trc>sitie»  which  were  displayed  in  modern  times. 
The  old  architects  studied  the  beautiful,  and  had  a  thorough  apprecia. 
lion  of  it  in  the  sfihcre  of  art  with  whicli  they  had  to  deal,  and  the 
system  of  study  which  worked  so  well  in  their  case  certainly  deuerved 
attention  at  thi-  present  day. 

Mr.  Herkomkh,  in  rejily,  aliiided  to  n  rem.Trk  of  Mr.  Rnthbooe 
taking  exception  to  what  he  had  said  regurdintr  Leonardo  da  Vii)ei. 
Mr.  liatlibone  bad  nii:<nnder7<Iood  him.  Ue  had  not  said  that  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  had  not  founded  a  school.  He  should  be  the  last  lo  s;iy  that. 
The  diitcnsaion  tliey  had  had  about  historical  art  had  been  very  inte- 
realiug;  but  he  would  only  say  in  regard  U>  it  that  the  (minter  loved 
the  picturesque,  and  in  this  country,  where  costunio  waa  so  unpic- 
ture#quc  and  there  was  so  little  that  waa  inviting  to  the  eye,  they  had 
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difficulty  in  finding  nnj'thing  that  wiia  wortliy  of  painting.  Tht 
painler'ti  work  ivas  made  harder  by  the  circuiUKtances  'nhicb  sunoimied 
our  modern  liTe.  But,  having  to  look  deeper  than  the  mere  ouiwifl 
picLiireBqneneas,  he  touched  tlie  poetical  side  of  nature,  tind,alt]>OUgh  ihit 
country  is  not  caaentiHlly  picturesque  as  regards  the  fipire3,it  is  moitpoflie. 
A  deep-feeling  natinn  ouch  as  the  English  iin-tion  is  sure  to  suggent  to  il« 
aearuhing  piirler  the  highest  subjects  for  art.  Tliern  was  no  doubt  tli»t« 
njan  could  more  iriily  serve  hisluric  art  by  jwtinting  thiiigs  ns  they  wen 
now  for  lutui'e  geneiTitions  than  by  ti'ying  to  imagine  bow  lliinE' 
were  two  or  three  hundred  yenrs  ago.  Still,  he  would  sxy,  let  eraj 
niiin  paint  for  himself;  and  he  would  not  any,  '  Don't  let  u«  liaveibMr 
historiciil  works.'  He  had  anticipated  more  opposition  to  bt*  Pap«r 
In  one  sense  he  was,  of  course,  highly  gratilied,  but  in  another  he  to 
not.  In  Einy  case  they  had  bad  a  most  interesting  discusdon,  and  be 
was  BuRiciently  rewarded  by  the  recollection  that  he  had  helped  to 
bring  it  about.  lie  ha.d  taken  the  liberty  of  separating  the  three  qu* 
tioni<  involved  in  the  form  in  which  the  special  ijueetion  was  dnirn, 
because  he  could  not  in  half  aa  hour  undertake  to  deal  witli  morvthu 
one  of  them.  The  others  were,  however,  of  groat  importance,  and. 
iiotwithBtanding  the  discussion  whieh  ihey  hud  hiid,  lie  ^oald  bo  glad 
to  see  them  taken  up  itt  a  future  time.  Of  these  questions,  t}itf  of 
tiistorical  art  probably  occtipied  the  foremost  place. 

The  President  (Professor  Richmond),  in  closing  the  di.^u^on.  Mi") 
tlie  first  question  which  occurred  to  liim  on  Mr.  Herkomer's  paper  wm 
what  was  to  be  tlie  education  of  the  student  before  hi!>  Ia.4te  or  aelMtian 
was  formed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  dithcnlty  hang  upoa^i^ 
In  the  first  place  the  lechnii/ue  of  art  was  eiiormoiislv  difficult.  'Hie  hand 
had  to  be  trained  toexjiresswhaC  iheeye  saw  and  the  mind  co>ici-iTi:"l,«id. 
if  that  band  could  be  taught  to  exprens  itself  clenrlv  and  with  cettsinlj' 
under  the  guiding  mind  of  an  educated  artist,  surely  it  must  l«  of  ad- 
vantage.  Take  merely  the  question  of  drawing,  what  a  difScult  thing 
it  was  to  an  old  man.  n  man  of  middle  ace,  or  even  to  a  boy  of  rix- 
tcen,  to  begin  it,  for  he  hud  to  learn  to  draw  even  ti  straight  li^ea>^ 
rectly.  Then  there  was  painting — probably  the  most  difficult  fonii  of 
their  art.  Mr.  Herkonier  had  .-illuded  to  Frederic  Walker's  'Bathen.' 
and  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  could  improve  that  pictiu*.  Mr, 
Walker  was  a  fellow- student  of  bis,  and  he  could  never  spciik  of  him  in 
any  other  terms  than  those  of  high  praise  and  respect,  but  he  thought  thai 
that  beautiful  picture  lacked  one  quality,  and  that  was  tho  iiuality  of 
painting.  If  Mr.  Walker  had  been  put  early  in  life  under  one  who  had 
had  years  of  experience  in  the  mere  laying  of  paint  upon  canvas,  tlio* 
fttullH,  as  he  thought  theiii,  of  Mr,  Walker's  works  would  not  liBve 
been  ho  observable  as  thi'y  were  Mr.  Ilerkomer  ap|>eJire(l  to  think  it 
Tuther  detrimental  than  otherwise  that  a  young  painter  should  be  phMd 
under  a  master  with  whom  he  did  not  entirely  sympathis*".  He  ten- 
lured  to  disagree  in  that  view.  Take  for  example  the  cast?  ofa  stU'Ietii 
who  might  have  a  great  turn  Ibr  Ibrm,  all  that  would  fail  in  jiowwftil 
interest  to  the  public  if  he  had  nt.t  alrw  a  great  a|>preciation  at'  colour. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  valuable  for  such  a  student  to  -m  into  ■ 
school,  not  of  a  great  master  of  form,  but  of  colour,  and  i«  haw  lh» 
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want  in  him  aupplicil,  and  fi'ce  versii.  Mr.  Herkomer  h.id  sai'i  that 
iliej  did  not  wiiot  mora  Irairning.  Now  it  nppEared  to  him  (thu 
President)  that  thiit  wa^*,  of  all  other  thin^^s,  the  very  tiling  the  English 
fcbool  most  needud.  By  learning  lie  did  not  meon  mere  ac-tdeniic 
learning,  but  be  iripant  liic  knowledge  of  construction  practically  learnt, 
and  particulurly  tlie  conftructioii  ol'  tlie  liiimim  llirm,  which  could  only 
be  taught  thorouglily  in  the  atndio  of  u  man  who  waa  convcriiuit  with 
it  and  liud  a  drep  feeling  for  beaiity.  Hut  more  than  that,  there  were 
»«cli  thiniTB  U8  laws  relating  to  drapery,  which,  if  known  and  thoroughly 
underslood,  would  be  of  immense  uBsistaace  to  the  painter.  He  could 
not  (!ee  why  both  anatomy  and  tlie  laws  governing  drapery — compan- 
lively  simple  ihinps  to  learn,  and  whicli  eyerybody  must  knpw  to  be  s 
great  jiTTist— shoulii  not  be  iJiught  by  ibe  raaater  to  his  fiupil.  and  why 
thai  sort  of  toiiciiing  fbould  not  be  "(  intinite  value,  When  Mr.  Hei^ 
komer  said  ifiat  drawing  wlihont  life  was  bad,  and  that  it  was  no  use 
piftcii.p:  a  bad  model  in  front  of  u  student  and  expecting  him  lo  learn  to 
dr»w  from  it,  he  entirely  agreed  with  him.  lie  thought  there  waa  only 
one  thing  in  regard  to  the  educational  value  of  studying  models  which 
was  of  a(iy  utility,  and  tlinl  wa-j  the  study  of  instunuineoua  action. 
He  hud  often  had  occasion  to  IrcCure  upon  the  question  of  art  schools, 
and  he  had  always  made  it  a  jioinl  that  it  was  (juitu  absurd  lo  teach 
man  atiout  the  human  figure  by  putting  up  a  model  and  making  them 
do  stippled  drawings  from,  pnrhaps,  an  extremely  ugly  individuttl. 
What  he  would  do  (Viia  this — he  would  take  in  the  first  instance  some 
beautiful  specimen  of  anilque  sculpture,  anil  side  by  side  with  that  he 
would  place  a  model ;  he  would  then  makn  the  students  draw  thn  two, 
•ine  after  the  other.  It  appeared  to  him  that  by  tliis  means  the  taste 
would  be  guided,  and  the  spirit  of  selection  and  analysis  between  beau- 
tiiul  and  ugly  forms,  ao  important  to  ariisla,  would  be  called  out,  and 
the  students  so  guided  would  in  after-life  bo  prevented  from  making 
thone  mistakes  which,  though  made  unconsdously,  were  so  disagreeable 
in  their  taste  to  others.  Then,  witli  regard  to  action,  he  would  have  a 
motive  given  tor  every  figure  that  was  drawn.  He  would  not  allow 
any  xludent  to  work  more  tlum  t«n  minutes  on  thai  action,  and  thus  he 
would  constantly  be  educiiting  the  liand  to  express  what  the  eye  saw. 
There  was  no  motion,  however  simple,  in  the  liuraun  body  that  lasted 
tiiore  than  a  few  seconds,  and  it  was  tliw  selection  of  the  exact  moment 
iif  time  lliat  made  all  the  difference  tn  art.  There  was  one  more  point 
I >n  which  he  must  take  exception  to  wh.tt  Mr,  Herkomer  had  said. 
He  did  not  appear  to  like  the  idea  of  wall  paintings,  but  in  that  be 
entirely  disagreed  with  him.  The  art  of  the  world  had  been  done 
upon  wallft,  and  he  ihoiifrht  the  kind  of  education  necessary  toeuable  men 
to  paini  on  a  large  scale  was  the  sort  of  educalif>ii  wliich  was  now  wanted 
in  England.  Unlus-i  they  got  some  syntem  of  art  education  whii.-h  would 
enable  men  lo  ]iaint  large  subjects  upon  walla,  art  would  degenerate 
iiilo  mere  genre  painting,  and  nothing  would  come  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  second  Paper  it  ajipeared  to  him  that  there  was 
considerable  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Watheraton  appeared  to  think  that 
the  old  plan  of  tlie  art  apprentice  ^vhicll  prevailed  in  the  early  Iitdian 
time  had  much  to  recommend  it.    lie  (the  President)  thought  so  Ico. 
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A  lad  could  not  be  in  the  Btudio  of  an  enChusiastic  paints  vitboni 
leeling  a  siimulua  in  seeing  the  work  ^  on  in  all  ila  phoaes — ofdii^aS, 
of  sorrow,  and  oilen  of  tetirs.  He  would  observe  thai  all  this  time  bu 
master  waa  not  a  sententious  or  a  proud  man,  but  one  labouring  nodtt 
a  strong  desire  to  produce  aomeihing  that  wns  brautiful  and  noble 
He  could  obaerve  that  he  had  his  times  of  emotion  and  of  grietooi 
depresaion,  of  disjippoiulmenc  and  of  biirning  enthusiasm  and  elalioa. 
Those  were  xcenes  which  would  slimukto  the  student  to  cxertioD,  and 
to  the  ncquiaition  o£  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  ovcKoaie 
one  by  one  tlie  difficulties  which  had  proved  30  troublesome  10  hif 
master.  The  old  student  syatein  brought  in  his  mind  the  question  of 
the  grinding  of  colours.  He  happened  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  "ilh 
this  question,  because  ho  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Holm.in  Hunt  was  chairmnn,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ^upplpflB 
absolutely  pure  colours,  which  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  orflBH 
colourmen.  This  quealion  of  colour  touched  very  nearly  indeed  4iH 
master  and  pupil  question,  for  it  wan  part  of  the  terhm'que.  He  e9 
drely  agreed  that  they  could  not  create  originality,  but  they  coii4 
further  it  by  educating  students  in  such  a  manner  thai  when  it  came 
to  them  to  express  themselves  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  in  clsar 
language.  They  must  know  the  grammar  of  their  art,  and  if,  u  h«d 
been  said,  they  possessed  any  originality,  surely  no  one  would  think 
that  education  would  be  an  impediment.  Ravher,  he  should  say,  thai 
the  man  was  not  original  until  he  was  perfected  by  education.  'Hi^ 
world  was  apt  to  mistake  curiounness  for  originality.  Mr.  Rathbon; 
bad  wisely  alluded  to  poetry.  If  they  look  the  growth  of  a  man  lilt 
Shelley  they  woidd  see  that  the  early  poetry  of  his  life  waa  inftrlutie— 
it  was  emotional  to  a  degree  to  be  unpleasant ;  there  were  too  BMy 
imngeries  in  it;  it  was  overcrowded,  it  was  unselected.  But,  ae  Shdlw 
became  more  and  more  conversant  with  the  noble  strength  of  GtMit 
poetrj',  he  eliminated  a  great  deal  of  thai  matter  which  woa  rekllT 
no  account  whatever  in  his  own  poetry.  Aa  he  grew  older  and  bccMin* 
more  educated  his  poetry  became  more  beautiful,  but  it  bad  loci  MO* 
of  itH  sjiontaneity  or  originality.  That  was  what  education  did,  and  ht 
did  not  sec  why,  if  it  had  done  it  in  poetry,  it  should  not  do  it  in  «aj 
other  branch  of  art.  They  had  been  talking  a  good  deal  that  div 
about  historical  painting,  and  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  agree  wiA 
Mr.  Herlcomer  that  true  liistorical  painting  was  contempomcy  histoit. 
but  he  wciuld  go  further,  and  Bay  that  true  historical  painting  yraipv 
trait  painting.  He  thought  their  ideas  of  what  Charles  I.  wa&.  and  bow 
he  looked  under  certain  circutnsitanceti,  were  really  of  very  b'ttle  "I"* 
indeed  as  historical  painting.  Such  a  picture  mi^jht  be  adDtunbh 
done  and  an  excellent  work  of  art,  hut  he  could  not  see  its  bisloric*' 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portr;iit  oi'  Charles  I.  by  an  extrmnelj 
inferior  artist  would  be  of  real  historical  value.  The  fact  of  tb' 
matter  was  that  the  reason  why  so  mauy  Kubjecta  hail  been  cbdWD 
from  English  history  was  that  the  arli.'its  desired  to  paint  the  drcMamon 
than  they  did  the  people.  But  wiiatever  Mr.  llerkomcr  or  uiy  oiba 
artist  might  say  on  this  subject  of  historical  painting,  heWBsqwk> 
sure  they  would  agree  that  alJegorical  painting  wua  not  undwnbk 
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They  could  harilly  look  over  ilie  whole  range  of  art  wilhout  aeeins 
whitt  an  enormouB  inliuence  allegorical  painring  had  had.  They  mig!it 
ftlinofiC  say  that  the  roof  of  the  SiHtine  Chapel  whh  a  great  allegorical 
painting.  The  idea  which  permeated  Michael  Aiigelo's  mind  was  not 
only  to  portray  man  as  a  being  born  to  this  life  in  accordance  with  tlie 
account  giveu  in  the  (irst  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  a  desire  lo  represent 
him  through  all  the  phases  of  liis  existence — his  sorrows  and  his  joyf, 
his  emotions  and  his  disappointmenta.  He  was  quite  sure,  there 
were  any  present  who  had  examined  that  wonderful  work,  and  who  had 
locked  at  it  day  afrer  day  and  week  after  week,  that  they  would  agree  il 
was  not  only  a  wondGrful  painting,  hut  also  a  wonderful  poem.  Sonie- 
thiitg  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Burne  Jonee.  It  was  difficult  tu  talk  about 
ft  friend,  but  some  words  had  been  lued  which  appeared  to  hiui  to  be 
slighting  to  that  great  artist,  iiia-siimch  as  it  wm  U!4sunied  that  some  of 
the  influence  which  lie  was  eserciaing  was  not  for  good  but  for  harm. 
He  could  not  agree  with  that.  In  the  first  place  it  appeared  to  him 
tliat  Mr.  Burne  Jones  h.id  more  invention  than  any  living  painter.  Ii 
wa«  evident  so  Ikr  that  any  tyro  could  see  that  he  was  iufltieuced  by 
early,  rather  lhan  contemporary,  art.  Was  tliere  any  harm  in  that.' 
Mr.  Herkumer  had  alluded  to  Mr.  Walker  as  having  formed  a  lichool, 
and  if  there  were  many  painters  who  now  fwinled  like  Walker,  and  they 
did  not  scold  thera  for  doing  so,  they  surely  ought  not  to  scold  Burne 
•Tont-a  for  preferring  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
What  they  al!  wanted  was  to  further  the  cause  of  art.  They  did  not 
very  much  care  how  education  was  oblaineil,  but  they  wanted  educa- 
tion, whether  it  was  to  be  by  academies,  by  private  teachijig,  or  by 
individual  exertion.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  they  were  inclined  to 
think  tliBt  the  teaching  gained  under  the  direction  of  a  master  was 
better  than  that  gained  under  the  direction  of  an  ncailemy.  After  nil, 
true  education  came  to  a  man  when  in  a  sense  he  had  done  learning 
hi«  grammar,  but  he  would  say — let  him  be  taught  hia  gnimmor 
lioroiighly. 


MUSICAL  CULTUKE. 

JIow  ean  the  Musical  Education  of  the  Middle  Clasges  Oe 
improved^  By  Alberto  B.  B.\^cii.' 

THE  question  before  this  meeting  is.  in  ao  far,  a  peculiar 
one,  as  it  would  seem  to  confitie  the  inquiry  to  the  musical 
oducation  of  the  middle  classes  only,  and  us  it  almost  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  musical  education  of  the  upper 
classes  could  be  conducted  on  different  principles,  or  that 
musical  culture  in  tbese  classee  has  reached  that  state  of  per- 
fection which  jirecludes  further  discussion.  Without  entering 
upon  the  reasons  that  may  have  induced  the  drawing  of  a 

'  This  paper  is  jilso,  by  the  consent  of  the  Council,  publiBheil  in  foil  liy 
Willlnm  Einckwoml  ami  Sons,  lliliiihiir^rb  and  London,  !8Bl). 
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diatiiictini  Iwre,  I  mmld  ventaxe  to  nmaric^  Aat  iriuterer 
ptomotM  mnrioal  coltara  m  any  one  dan,  oiHt  inafilabfy 

promote  it  m  the  other  cluaes  of  society,  and  that  any  meiu 
of  improvement  proposed  must  be  applied  to  the  upper  as  well 
as  to  the  middle  cIsBses ;  and  ther^ore  I  have  in  my  paper 
discussed  the  question  ^tart  from  the  distinction  ao  made,  and 
mainly  with  a  view  to  the  gtneral  advanoement  of  maBcal 
education. 

In  oSering  a  few  remafki  on  tiie  imptowmant.of  ■naiaal 
edacation,  I  trust  it  may  be  thought  but  natural  that  I  dmnU 
view  the  subject  mainly  in  its  relation  to  the  art  of  singing ; 
and  it  will  be  conceded  that  I  am  entitled  to  do  so,  serii^  tmt 
MMff  u  tke  bant  «^  all  miuie,  and  that  in  the  human  voice  we 
have  before  na  the  most  perfect,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  w«mderfhl 
of  all  instruments.  I  say  the  most  wonderful,  because  all  tn- 
struments,  be  they  string,  wood,  brass,  or  keyed  instmmente, 
are  but  imitations  of  the  human  voice,  and  inferior  to  it,  ai 
they  are  mere  products  of  human  ingenuity,  whilst  in  the  voice 
we  possess  the  divine  gift;  so  that  Schubut  aptly  aaya,  'Song 
is  seated  on  the  dirone  aa  kin^  and  all  the  mstnunenta  bow 
before  it  as  its  vassals.'  I  am  soiry  I  have  to  add  that,  in 
recent  times,  these  vassals  have  thrown  off  their  all^ane& 
They  have  risen  in  rebellion,  and  want  no  king  to  rrign  ovn 
Aem. 

If  we  look  to  the  foundation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  find  it 
but  natural  that  things  should  have  ^one  thus.  As  long  ss 
the  king  was  of  noble  mind  and  cherished  a  beneficent  sway, 
the  vassals  obeyeil  and  honoured  him ;  but  as  the  king  grew 
of  de}irnved  tastes,  and  neglectful  of  his  high  office,  the  vassals 
grew  disloyal,  and  followed  their  own  evil  courses.  With  tbe 
degeneracy  of  true  song,  instrumentation  grew  more  and  more 
overpowering,  so  that  ultimately  refined  singing  has  become 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  more  noble  forms  of  lf</ato,  por- 
tamento, 7nessa  di  voce,  were  at  a  discount,  and  what  was  left, 
the  mere  brute  force,  couid  not  exercise  anj'  lasting  power  in 
the  domain  of  art.  The  first  injury  to  muiiieal  taste  is  done 
by  the  teaching  of  singing  in  elementary  schools,  and  it  is 
grievously  repeated  by  the  management  of  so-called  choral 
unions,  or  vocal  associations. 

The  teachers  and  conductors  are  in  most  cases  organists; 
but  for  the  greater  part  they  are  musicians  of  a  very  one-sided 
and  superficial  training. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  oi^n,  and  for  the  muncal 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  good  oi^anist ;  but  the  human  voice 
is  an  instrument  that  requires  a  very  different  treatment,  and 
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oiie  that  miist  be  specially  lenraed.  Tlit-  tencliing  of  slngiDg 
ID  the  elemeDtary  schools  ought  to  be  rai^cil  to  a  higher  stage, 
by  which  the  taste  for  music  and  singing  would  be  generally 
improved,  and,  besides,  a  sound  foundation  for  future  cul- 
tivation be  given  to  individuals  showing  iiiitunilly  good  gifts, 

At  present  the  hideous  screaming  encouraged  in  elementary 
classes  is  positively  ruinous  to  the  musical,  aud  thus  to  the 
most  delicate,  instincts  of  the  young.  But  lately  it  has  been 
made  evident  what  artistic  achievements  may  be  obtained  from 
children  by  careful  cultivalion  and  iutetligciit  treatment.  I 
refer  to  the  performances  of  "  H. M.S.  Pinafore,"  byajuvenile 
company.  They  so  greatly  charmed  the  public  that  they 
secured  full  bouses,  and  the  delight  with  which  they  filled 
every  bearer  was  the  work  of  some  one  who  kpew  how  to  teach 
cbildrei).  Should  we  then  apeitk  of  cultivation  of  singing  when 
teachers  drill  all  their  pupils  for  the  same  song  on  the  same 
.key?  Perchance  the  ear  may  gain  by  it,  but  the  formation 
r«nd  culture  of  the  voice  is  out  of  tlie  <:|uestiou.  The  chief 
requisite  to  successful  teaching  is  the  individual  treatment  of 
the  voices  from  the  very  beginiiing.  The  children  must  aing 
according  to  the  register  of  their  voices,  and  their  songs  ought 
not  to  exceed,  in  the  beginning  of  their  education,  the  compass 
of  one  octave. 

In  the  following,  I  touch  on  a  few  more  technical  pointa 
with  a  view  to  induco  comparison  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  what  is  done,  in  husbanding  the  gift  of  song  among  n 
people. 

Even  in  early  childhood  parents  ought  to  guard  against 
theu:  children  hearing  impure  sounds  or  bad  music.  They 
ought  never  to  hear  playing  on  ill-tuned  pianos,  or  to  handle 
toy  instruments  which,  by  abuse,  have  lost  some  of  their  uot«B 
or  are  out  of  tune.  Let  nobiMly  believe  that  I  am  here  rais- 
ing loo  high  demands.  If  the  benefit  of  observing  this  rule  be 
not  perceived  at  once  in  the  child,  it  will  surely  show  in  later 
years.  I  would  not  have  children  kept  to  the  learning  of  any 
music,  especially  to  singing,  before  the  age  of  eight.  Lxcrcisea 
or  songs,  containing  sustained  or  portumento  notes,  ought  to  be 
practised  later  on  and  in  great  moderation.  When  their  voices 
break,  boys  as  well  as  girls  muift  have  perfect  rest;  and  only 
when  the  voice  is  settled  again  exercises  may  be  resumed  witn 
great  caution.  If,  by  intelligent  training,  half  a  tone  is  gained 
in  compass,  one  must  not  go  higher  at  once,  but  must  allow  the 
note  thus  won  to  get  nutur.albed,  as  it  were. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that,  iu  schools,  each  pupil  may  first  be 
instructed  individually  in  the  formation  of  voice.    Later  on, 
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four  pqjwl*  should  recriva  hwtriifllioatogefliar;  evaadzwoidd 
go  pnmtaUy  together,  as  tbej  wonU  rdim  cadi  odw,  n 
uiat  the  teacher  may  not  be  tempted  to  make  one  piqwl 
too  long  at  a  tune.  The  larger  nomber,  beaides,  is  eondndve 
to  fTii"Hittfft.  Where,  to  an  indiTidiial  papU,  a  whole  hour  can 
b«  dented,  panset  must  be  nude  between  the  aunnK,  wfaidi 
mwht  to  be  filled  up  whh  the  dieoryof  marie,  aH,  wtar  en, 
wiUi  the  ezpresnTeredtation  of  the  texts  and  with  die  maatert 
rendering  m  the  songs.  For  in  no  art  does  the  Uni^  ct  ample 
promote  more  rapid  progress  than  is  the  art  of  ni^ng.  The 
impils  having  well  laid  hold  of  the  master's  style,  they  moat 
be  made  to  npeat  the  song  tndrridaally,  when  defioeneus 
that  may  oecnr  ate  l»oaa|lit  under  tikrir  spaoial  notice^  to  Ac 
advanta^  also  of  those  wlio  have  to  rii^  in  thrir  torn  after  Aem. 

Pupils  must  sing  small  ezerciaes  ranging  widiin  the  fifth, 
or  perhaps  the  octave,  first  individnally ;  and  only  when  theae 
are  tme  and  correctly  executed  they  may  be  aniv  in  unison. 
With  chitdrm  between  nine  and  tirelvc^  I  sboola  not  like  to 
go  beyond  a  compasa  t£  nine  or  tm  tonea.  To  main  them 
start  the  notea  truly,  an  excellent  exercise  is  to  make  one  pupQ 
aing  the  tonic ;  the  next,  the  third ;  the  next,  the  fifth ;  wd 
an^er  the  octave — ^thna,  C,  E,  C,  &c  The  chord  tho> 
obtuned  may  be  sustuned  without  a  enteeadoy  for  pure  intona- 
tion merely,  and  mexza  forte afterwards  ereseendo.  Farther 
on  the  chord  may  be  varied,  changing  the  third  to  the  fourth, 
and  ^e  fifth  to  the  sixth,  followed  hy  the  dominant  with  the 
seventh ;  to  be  finished  with  the  original  trichord.  These  and 
similar  exercises  ought  to  be  practised  also  without  the  piano, 
which  renders  the  ear  more  acute,  and  comijels  the  pupils  to 
sing  more  truly.  Without  careful  studies  in  the  formatitm  of 
the  voice  by  the  individual  pupils  preceding,  the  wifigiwg  m 
unison  ia  absolutely  objectionable. 

As  to  singing  in  choral  unions,  &c,  it  is  simply  lamentable. 
Everybody  who  has  bnt  a  little  bit  of  a  voice  is  only  too  gladly 
received ;  and  if  it  be  a  strong  voice,  though  without  a  trace 
of  musical  culture,  so  much  the  better !  Then,  generally,  the 
singers  with  feeble  voices  strive  to  cope  with  those  vrith  strong 
voices.  And  what  is  the  result  of  such  efforts?  Screanunnr 
and  shouting,  but  no  singing !  That  even  giant  voices  can 
be  destroyed  is  shown  by  Homer's  Stentor,  who  mined  his 
voice,  which  was  capable  of  orershoutin^  fifly  meu,  when  he 
was  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  a  shouting-match  with  Mer- 
cury. How  should  Pygmaei  stand  it  ?  Theconductor,  instead 
being  fas^ous  in  his  choice,  thinks  the  more  the  better; 
and  he  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  a  dozen  good  siogers 
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produce  a  far  higher  effect  than  fifty  bad  unes.  lu  the  palmy 
days  of  genuine  art  there  were  certainly  fewer  vocal  associa- 
tions. Instead  of  the^e.  choral  singing  was  cultivated  in  the 
churches,  and  each  individual  had  to  make  thorough  studies 
before  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  choir.  However  common 
choral  singing  nowadays  is,  when  almost  every  town  has  a 
number  of  associations,  there  is  certainly  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  good  singers.  The  members  of  such  associations 
not  having  made  proper  studies,  there  is  generally  incorrect 
breathing,  little  or  no  modulation,  false  intonation,  and  I  mii^it 
repeal  it,  more  screaming  than  singing:  and  th^it  is  the  cause 
why  these  unions  use  up  and  ruin,  rather  than  develop  and 
improve,  voices.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  singers  can  be 
trained  only  by  superior  artistes ;  and  such  singers  acting  as 
teachers  must  be  well  versed,  both  in  the  icsthetic  and  intellec- 
tual branches  of  knowledge,  in  philosophy  and  history  ;  in  one 
word,  they  must  possess  a  universal  culture. 

We  premise  such  universal  education  with  everyone  who 
lays  claim  to  the  honourable  name  and  title  and  office  of  a 
teacher;  and  if  we  demimd  such  culture  with  any  teacher  of 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  and  of  language,  why  not  with 
the  teacher  of  music  and  singing? 

The  history  of  music  shows  that  at  all  times  musicians 
were  trained  by  musicians,  and  singers  by  singers,  I  would 
recommend  as  teachers  particularly  old  opera  and  concert 
singers  of  established  reputation,  who  are  in  possession  of  ex- 
perience and  skill,  though  only  possessed  of  a  remnant  of 
voice;  and  such  (_if  they  have,  besides,  the  requisite  general 
culture)  are  certain  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence. 

An  intelligent  critic  observes,  tliat  an  artiste  must  learn  how 
to  sing  BO  that  he  may  be  able  to  sing  even  when  hia  voice  is 
gone ;  and  this  dictum  has  been  applied  to  the  tenor  Itoger,  far 
famed  for  his  eminent  artistic  accomplishments,  who  in  old  age, 
and  with  tlie  very  residue  of  his  formerly  brilliant  voice,  pro- 
duced effects  such  as  a  young  rival  of  his  could  not  effect  with 
all  the  power  and  sonorousness  of  Ilia  voice,  because  he  was 
deficient  in  artiwtic  education. 

For  the  |iroper  classification  of  voices,  the  conductor  re- 
quires to  have  made  cjinprehensive  studies.  How  often  are 
not  mezzo  sopranos  allowed  to  sing  high  soprano  parts,  or 
baritones  tenor  pails;  or.  if  they  have  any  depth,  the  deepest 
L-ass  parts !  This  apiiears  to  me  as  if  one  wanted  to  jday  cla- 
rionet on  the  bombardon,  or  double-bass  on  the  violin.  Such 
attempts  do  little  harm  to  the  instruments,  but  they  are  the 
ruin  of  good  voices. 
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Art,  indeed,  fan  ita  not  iQ  dw 
age;  bat  it  ii  the  artiit  iii  «^om  ut  is  inomnte;  U  it  At 

teadier  of  the  art  by  whom  it  must  be  naitiued,  aad  hf  lAoB 
its  seed  must  be  preserred  sod  spread  abroad. 

What,  then,  may  we  expect  of  the  generality  artists  and 
tewihecB?  Sdiiller  says:  *  At  all  tunes  whoi  art  deeliiuH 
Ae  ftah  lies  with  the  artists.'  The  bad  taste  (tf  tbe  {ubHe  is 
die  lesolt  of  mediocre,  bad,  and  inartiatio  prodnctioiu  and  pav- 
fttmsoees.  And  so  it  is  taa  great  exteot  at  preaenti  both  in 
the  opera  and  in  ooncerts,  that  physical  pomr  is  admnd 
rather  than  refined  artistic  performance. 

And  for  this  &ct  I  blame  both  the  executants  sod  the  so- 
styled  pnrfesBors  of  the  art!  And  what  is  bo  be  snd  of  these 
pmfessocs?   A  penon  imfit  fbr  any  otfwr  ealling,  if  only  abk 


singing-leesons  there,  and  after  this  protracted  period  of  study, 
he  returns  as  Signer  *  So-and-so,*  and  ^ves  iostraction  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  scbooL  A  fforemeas  vho  knows  sevenl 
languages,  and  how  to  punt,  ana  play  the  inam^  is  not  yet 
aoeompJished  enough ;  she  must  tko  be  able  to  teaoh  the  art  of 
mwing.  Aecordiiwly  she  takes  a  few  doaen  sinj^ngJessoat, 
and  being  then  perfect,  she  gives  instruction  also  in  nnging. 

Satinaettny  results  are  here  out  of  the  qneedos,  eren 
thongb  the  lessons  with  soeh  teachers  be  continued  for  ycara. 
They  do  more  barm  than  good.  But  such  are  the  greater 
number  of  teachers. 

AVhat  accounts  for  their  existence  and  outward  success  is. 
in  the  first  place,  the  altsence  of  organisation  in  the  profession 
under  some  lending  institution,  to  which  I  shall  refer  imme- 
diate! v;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
popular  notion  prevailinj;  with  many  people  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  sinking,  no  less  than  to  that  of  almost  e^'ery  other 
branch  of  education,  is,  that  for  tfae  ioidation  into  the  art,  or, 
vulgarly  speaking,  for  the  beginning,  they  ought  not  to  choose 
the  best  and  mi>st  thorough  master,  but  that  for  some  time  so 
inferior  teacher  would  be  more  advisable.  They  think  that 
teachers  of  less  pretensions  will  be  found  less  trying  for  the 
pupil's  comprehension,  and  more  painstaking  in  the  more  ele 
mentary  work. 

It  is  the  willingDCis  of  the  teacher  of  high  quallGcations 
that  is  doubted.  Here  Quintilian  says :  *  I  do  not  count  him 
who  is  not  willing  to  labour  as  a  teacher  at  all;'  and  such 
willingness  being  prembed,  the  ability  to  produce  great  results 
is  certain  to  be  found  with  the  first-class  teacher — ^in  the  first 
place,  because  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  who  ezoels  others  in 
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skill  miist  Imvc  more  accurately  conceived  tlie  way  by  wliicli 
the  ai't  is  attained!  and  further,  because  in  teaching,  what  ia  of 
paramount  im}ii>rtance  \a  the  luetliod,  which  he  wIki  possesses 
the  greatest  cnlture  possesses  in  the  must  perti  ot  degree;  ami 
liistly,  because  no  one  can  be  distinguished  in  ihe  higlicr  pulhs 
if  he  has  uot  mastered  llie  humbler  accesses  to  art.  Or  else 
one  would  have  to  assume  thut  Fhidins  was  able,  indeed*  to 
form  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  but  that  the  ornninental  accessories 
—the  pedestal,  &c. — would  he  better  executed  by  some  one 
else;  or  that  a  great  orator  i-Iiouhl  iiol  know  how  to  cjirry  on 
HD  ordinary  conversation;  or  that  the  best  physicians  could 
only  treat  severe  cases,  hut  were  unfit  for  minor  ones. 

The  first  condition  in  delivery  is  cleai'ness  and  distinctness 
The  more  feeble-minded  a  person  is,  the  more  far-fetched  and 
pompous  is  his  expression,  ju?t  as  little  people  stand  on  tiptoe. 
Abstntseness  anil  obscurity  of  expression  are  characteristic  of 
want  of  jjower,  and  therefore  have  little  effect. 

The  true  teacher  of  singing  must  make  a  special  study  of 
the  formation  of  the  voice  the  task  of  hie  life,  and  he  must 
not  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  picks  up  during  a  brief  coursn 
of  instruction,  or  what  he  may  gather  from  books.  He  must 
devote  to  it  constant  thought  and  reseaich,  and  must  make  his 
studies  at  first  with  had  voices  ;  here  must  he  make  his  obser- 
vations, and  afterwards  turn  them  to  accoimt  !□  the  treatment 
(if  good  voices. 

It  Is  precisely  thiit  wherein  the  oivlinary  teacher  fails,  and 
therefore  for  the  formation  of  the  voice  the  best  teacher  ought 
to  be  engaged  nt  the  very  beginning  ;  for  if  the  pupil  has 
acquired  a  faidty  mode  of  conducting  the  voice,  of  treating 
the  breath,  and  a  wrong  position  of  the  mouth,  the  greatest 
trouble  is  entailed  upon  the  conscientious  muster,  into  whose 
hands  he  may  pafS  afterwards,  to  correct  the?e  faults. 

For  this  reason,  according  to  Quintilian,  TiiuutheuSi  the 
celebrated  fliite-phiyer,  used  to  charge  double  fees  t«  those  who 
had  studied  under  another  master,  and  hi-  example  has  been 
followed  by  a  lately  deceased  Italian  singing-master,  Tri- 
vulsi. 

The  few  good  singing-masters  have  so  many  professional 
engagements,  that  they  arc  not  inclined  to  give  instruction 
excejit  on  very  high  terms;  and  few  people  (least  of  all  those 
who  want  to  make  a  living  as  teachers  by  their  accomplishments^ 
arc  in  a  position  to  meet  these  terms.  Hence  the  course  of 
studies  is  limited  as  much  as  [lossible,  and  success  in  the  pro* 
fcssion  is  sought  by  illusive  means. 

As  lu  the  artislie  themselves,  there  is,  owing  to  the  dearth 
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of  good  arlistr-s,  no  lack  of  engagemenla  for  the  joimg  singer 
gifted  with  a  powerful  voice:  yet  the  most  modern  so-calied 
dramatic  style,  and  the  high  keys,  in  which  the  parts  are  written, 
oause  a  speedy  destruction  of  the  voice ;  it  becomes  tremulous 
and  untrue,  and  breaks  down  after  a  year  or  two.  Once  gone, 
even  the  clime  of  Naples  cannot  restore  it.  or,  as  my  maratrv, 
RrTJOConi,  would  say,  '  Sf  tin  ccintiiute  pertle  la  viicr  nrppare  il 
piipo  puu  n'(l/ny/l)i'lo.'  Not  even  the  Pope.  Every  fruit 
requires  a  given  time  for  its  maturity,  and  Milo  tho  atMete 
carried  the  calf  before  he  was  able  to  carry  the  bulL 

I  believe  that  another  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  art  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  music  haa  become  so  much  a  matter 
of  fashion.  It  is  no  longer  cultivated  as  an  art,  but  rather  ba 
a  pastime.  There  is  certainly  an  astonishing  amount  of  music 
made  in  these  days  of  ours.  Everywhere  one  hears  people 
sing  and  play  the  piano.  Only  one  may  not  ask  htiw?  It  i» 
true  enough  that  all  occupation  with  art — even  the  mere  being 
in  contact  with  it — exercises  a  certain  moral  influence  ujiou 
the  masses  ;  but  it  is  as  certain  a  fact  that  art  itself  can  ozJy 
lose  by  superficial  and  unrefined  treatment, 

I  uow  tuni  to  the  question  where  the  remedy  against  the 
deterioration  of  art  is  to  be  found.  I,  in  the  first  place, 
encounter  the  principle  of  free  trade,  or  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple in  full  action. 

In  a  free  ctniniry  everyone  may  carry  on  a  trade  all  the 
same,  whether  he  understand  it  or  not.  Anyone  may  te»cb 
music  or  singing,  whether  he  he  (jualified  for  it  or  not.  Now  I 
hold  that  if  the  State  granta  such  liberty  in  matters  of  art,  it 
has  also  the  duty  to  make  provision  for  the  improvemcDt  and 
prosperity  of  that  great  moral  i^jent. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  of  the  civilising  uid 
refining  agents  at  work  among  a  people,  there  is  none  so  potent, 
because  none  equally  subtle  and  immediately  appreciated,  as 
music,  and  especially  the  art  of  song. 

It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  quote  authorities  in  support  of 
this  st.-itement.  Still  it  is  significant  to  find  Folybius  priding 
himself  on  his  countrymen,  the  Arcadians,  having  softened  by 
music  the  natural  roughness  of  their  character,  which  wars 
consequence  of  the  mountsinouB  nature  of  their  country  ud 
its  clime. 

Still  more  so  are  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  :  '  One  feels 
that  song  softens  the  heart  and  makes  pious  emotions  rise  in 
it;  words  when  sung,  speech  when  kindled  by  music,  lay  hold 
of  the  mind  more  pnwerfully  than  oratory  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  the  ancient  Eastern  custom  to  sing  hyums  and  anthems 
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in  churches,  in  orJer  to  tune  the  hearts  to  devotion,  had  been 
introduced  inlo  the  Western  Church  also  at  the  time  of  Am- 
brose,' CiJderon  says,  '  Music  is  the  antidote  against  all 
ills'  {la  hariiioni'i  e»  antidtito  a  Ion  mn/rs).  And  lastly,  it  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  recommendation  when  the  Chinese  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  music  and  of  the  laws  of  harmony  is 
niost  intimately  bound  up  witli  the  art  of  governing  the  State, 
and  that  he  who  understands  music  well  is  fit  also  to  govern 
well. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enlist  this  agency 
in  its  service,  and  to  make  proviaitm  for  the  appointment  of 
superior  nrthtes  as  professors,  who  know  how  to  cultivate  the 
voice.  BO  that  those  favoured  by  nature  may  contribute  to  the 
caltiire  of  the  entire  nation  by  their  public  activity. 

The  State  failuig  to  meet  this  demand,  I  can  only  see  a 
remedy  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  freedom  by  way  of  effectual 
combination  against  the  desultory  and  dissipating  tendencies 
of  unlimited  professional  licence.  I  hold  that  every  large  and 
opulent  city  in  the  land  ought  to  have  its  own  conservatoire  or 
academy  of  music,  and  should  take  care  to  place  at  the  head 
of  its  various  branches  none  but  tried  men  of  real  scientific 
culture,  who  have  given  unquestionable  proof  of  their  ability 
as  masters,  and  who  owe  their  position  to  merit  and  not  to 
patronage. 

For  it  is  to  merit  that  the  crown  is  due.  With  regard  to 
the  art  of  sinEing,  such  institutions  would  afford  to  students 
aspiring  to  the  oiKce  of  teachers,  the  opjiortunity  greatly  to  be 
desired,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  for  making  their  obser- 
vatinns  and  studies,  with  voices  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
with  those  of  little  promise.  Whilst  there  is  little  risk  of  doing 
great  injury  to  a  bad  voice,  the  inci])ient  teacher  would  have 
the  chanco  of  proviug  hia  intelligence  and  artistic  mode  of 
treatment  by  the  improvement  he  would  effect  with  feeble  and 
deficient  voices. 

It  woidd  be  the  piivilese  of  such  an  art  institution  to  give 
the  highest  training  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  terms,  to  young 
students  of  decided  talent,  if  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
means.  If  conducted  on  such  principles,  and  combining  strict- 
ness with  liberality,  such  academie.s  would,  in  a  few  years,  be 
able  to  send  forth  really  cjimpeient  masters  to  whom  the  talent 
and  taste  of  the  rising  generation  miiiht  safely  be  intrusted. 
The  instructions  supplied  by  such  institutions  would  not  only 
be  more  profound,  but  also  more  universal,  than  that  obtainable 
even  by  the  best  private  teaching;  and  their  influence  would 
«oou  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  general  improvement  of  all  public 
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jiei-formance?,  but  also— e.*?.,  in  the  case  of  EJinbumh— in 
increiising  llie  fame  of  the  city  us  the  centre  of  scieatific  and 
artistic  education.  Nor  would  tlie  attractions  tHoa  helil  oat  to 
T^tiideDts  from  abroad,  and  strangers,  be  without  material  ad- 
vantages for  the  iirosperity  of  the  place. 

it  ia  indeed  most  remarkable  that  Edinburgh,  this  inaguiA* 
cent  city,  not  unfamiliar  to  my  own  country  us  the  Athena  of 
the  North,  should  have  till  now  been  deficient  In  so  importaot 
a  feature  of  civilized  life.  Even  now  that  the  question  of  it* 
introduction  has  been  mooted  by  the  newly  founded  Scottiah 
Musical  Society,  I  find  it  comparatively  little  understixid.  oud 
by  no  means  exciting  all  the  iuk'iest  it  deserves.  If  I.  as  a 
foreigner  and  a  com|ianitive  stranger,  venture  to  advocate  th* 
cause  before  you,  1  do  so,  partly  believing  that.l  aui  not  doing 
anything  conflicting  with  the  interests  or  even  with  the  ioteu- 
tions  of  Edinburgh  society,  and  partly  because  I  speak  in  the 
service  of  ^rt. — and  may  not  the  artist  claim  aa  his  own  «)untTy 
every  country  where  art  is  loved  and  cberished  ? 

Rousseau  says:  'If  you  wish  to  secure  general  supjiort 
for  an  idea,  or  to  introduce  an  object  not  yet  received  into 
favour,  you  must  seek  to  interest  the  fairses  in  it,'  And  how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  the  point  in  question 
concerns  education?  ' 

In  the  name  of  art,  then,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  ladies 
of  Scotland — a  land  in  which,  owing  to  its  high  ctvilisatioo. 
the  ladies  exercise  a  great,  and,  I  must  add,  a  most  beneficial 
power — and  to  ask  of  them  to  set  their  hearts  upon  this,  and 
promote  the  good  cause  with  all  their  wonted  energy.  Ve«. 
ladies,  aid  this  enterprise  by  word  and  bv  action,  that  tjjis 
project  may  not  remain  a  mere  project,  and  that  Edinburgh 
may  not  only,  in  its  fine  architecture  and  scientifir  tuatitulion^ 
but  also  in  its  high  artistic  tastes,  rival  the  ancient  Athens. 

Remember  that  even  with  Homer,  the  Muses,  the  gentt  of 
song,  were  ladies,  and  it  was  they  who  by  their  cbunt«  insjnred 
the  poet  and  put  song  into  his  heart.  Although  the  times  of 
the  ancient  gods  are  past,  tiie  ladies,  aa  they  were  in  rude  timeii 
the  nurses  of  gentler  feeling,  will  ever  remain  the  tnieal 
[latroneases  of  art. 

Scotland's  songs,  so  deeply  touching  and  so  stirring,  are 
the  undoubted  jiroof  of  the  musical  capacity  of  her  jieopl& 
And  does  not  the  taste  for  music,  that  fairest  gift  of  Heaven, 
deserve  in  every  way  to  be  nursed  and  protected  ? 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  N.  Heisemanw  (London)  congrntnliited  the  Congress  and  the 
Ari  lieimi'tment  on  having  hn<i  a  I'ajier  on  siich  nn  importauit  mbjeot. 
He  lliougbt  tiic  idiii  wliU'li  was  entertaiiiL-d  by  inimy  tlul  the  Knglisli 
were  not  a  miigicnl  pcujik-  was  a  great  fallacy.  Tlierc'  were,  no  doubt, 
in  Great  Briwin  many  mufical  plemenls  nf  great  hmiiity,  Eiri'njitli,  and 
vigour,  wliich,  it  seemed  to  bim,  only  reqdirtd  a  i.'erliiin  amount  of 
fdiictttion  to  bring  out  to  pertVclinn.  Tbe  i|Uestion,  lheii;fore,  arose, 
Wliat  was  the  kind  of  musical  education,  what  the  method  or  ityelein,  to 
he  udojileO  in  order  to  attain  that  end  7  The  judti:'ioue  teacher  nbould 
uot,  in  his  opinion,  bare  to  Jiape  his  ideaa  nceording  to  preesurf  from 
outside.  Every  pnpil  should  he  exsniioed  hy  tbe  teacher  aa  to  his  or 
her  musical  iibiliiies.  He  crinsidered  it  a  mistake  l*i  >upji03p  that  there 
waa  a  nece>^i[y  fur  every  girl  or  boy  to  be  mUMcai,  and  why  shoiiJd 
those  who  had  no  naturaJ  nptittide  be  tortured  hy  learning  music ;  and 
why  nholild  other  people  be  torliired  with  the  perlbnnaiii^e'*  of  such  a 
pujiil?  Therefore,  he  thought,  that  one  principle  tbe v  uiigbt  hiy  down 
wtm  that  no  person  Hhould  be  taught  who  was  not  renlly  iiuiiiicaL  Ab 
to  vocal  music,  teachers  of  niiging  had  veiy  si-ldoin  thought  it  ne<:css.iry 
to  examine  the  bodily  organs  by  which  the  tones  were  prodnced.  He 
was  nf  opinion  tliat  if  nnlnre  intended  a  person  to  be  a  singer,  nature 
would  have  been  good  enough  to  give  him  tlie  organs  necessary  for 
Kiich  an  end.  Only  of  late  physicians  had  commenced  to  examine  tlie 
throat  in  reference  to  intifical  .ic^|ntrement>t.  On  such  examinations  it 
was  found  that  the  throats  of  difTerent  persons  varied  in  many  respects. 
In  tliis  free  country,  in  which  the  system  of  free  tr.ide  was  estuhiislied 
in  miirt  branches  of  human  activity,  it  was  impossible  to  have  such  a 
mono]ioly~a»  suggefted  elsewhere — in  the  leaching  of  singing,  and 
113  it  cxiBtod  in  some  countriea  on  the  Continent,  but  lie  thought 
lhat  the  allowance  of  ftdl  freedom  to  private  enttrprite  need  DOt 
prevent  the  formation  of  academies  where  only  teacher:*  nhould  be 
employed  who  had  shown  their  ability  to  teach,  and  whcri'  i>uly  thoie 
jiupils  sliould  lie  pemiilled  to  Irurn  who  had  shown  their  aliility  to  do 
•o.  That,  he  believe<t,  was  the  idea  which  tlie  reader  of  tlie  Paper  had 
in  view  when  he  spoko  of  the  formation  of  an  academy  in  tlie  beautiful 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  LitiiTENSTEis  (Edinburgh)  said  the  want  of  money  wa.'  about 
the  only  barrier  V>  the  adoplinn  of  the  plans  suggested  by  Signor  Bach 
for  the  pstublinhnieut  of  musical  schools.  They  all  knew  how  much 
could  be  done  hy  ouch  other  single- handed  in  the  way  of  nitiMcal  teiich- 
ing,  but  if  a  high  rtaadard  W!is  to  Ije  mnintained  there  was  certainly  n 
necessity  for  some  sojt  of  musical  school.  There  wu*  no  doubt  that 
during  the  lost  ten  or  filleeea  years  great  progress  had  lieeti  made,  even 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to  musical  lenching.  But, 
after  all,  the  Univerriity  did  not  exist  for  that  purpose.  If  music  was 
to  be  properly  taught,  it  must  be  iiiade  a  tjtfcial  stuily.  If  they  went 
to  Germany  and  other  countries,  they  scarcely  heard  ol"  Professors  of 
Music  in  the  universities.  What  had  given  musical  education  its  great 
impetkiH  on  the  Cuutinent,  and  what  was  necessary  to  improve  it  hert, 
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was  tlie  eBtubliahmcnt  of  a  conservatoire  or  academy.  Tliere  woe, 
however,  great  difficulties  in  tlie  wjiy  ii{  the  estnblialiDiciit  of  snoh  an 
instii.iitiou.  It  would  not  do  ta  biggin  on  a  smnll  scale.  It  miut  tw 
something  of  a  lii-st-mte  charact«r.  und  it  wuuted  itomething  more  tltaa 
eathmuaam  to  keep  it  going — it  wanted  subscriptions  from  many 
thouHande  in  the  wliole  nation.  Most  of  what  lie  had  beard  from  Signur 
Bach  waj5  perfectly  true,  hut  if  there  waa  one  point  on  which  he  ^oUlil 
be  dispoaed  to  disugree  with  hlni,  it  would  be  in  his  general  condenuit- 
tion  of  our  choral  societies.  There  wae  no  doubt  that  many  peraann 
belonged  to  theae  societies  without  previou&  high  truining,  but  if  ihiy 
attended  si:>me  of  the  choral  Mocietjus  in  London  &nd  the  provinces,  they 
would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  proficiency  which  WM  Bhown. 
Had  we  to  wait  for  that  high  ikttaiument  in  every  singer,  we  sc&rcely 
ever  should  hear  the  perlbrmance  of  the  coniposilions  of  our  gnat«H 
maatcTB  in  hU  parts  of  thu  country,  which,  allei'  all,  ought  to  b«  lti« 
uim  of  mut^ical  inatructinu.  Though  the  single  voculi^^ts  might  noc  han 
hud  an  opportunity  ol'  learning  under  greiit  masters,  yet  they  wng  in  a 
muaician-hke  nianniT.  When  ho  went  to  Gcrmiiny  lately,  he  Dotio») 
that  in  mnuy  [lorts  there  ttiey  did  not  atng  ns  well  as  might  have  bem 
expected.  ProfcESor  Hullah,  who  had  recently  gone  la  (JprmoJiy  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  perfect  musical  (.■ulture  in  every  nook  and  oomei. 
had  uonie  from  there  much  disuppoiuted,  Tliat,  of  course,  did  n« 
mean  that  in  Germany  and  Austria  thero  were  not  pmple  who  sung 
perfectly  well;  it  only  meant  that  uiiittreiil  perfection  and  proficiency 
belonged  to  the  pin  t/Miilemla  in  all  arts,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  added  thtd, 
although  agreeing  with  most  proposliioiix  of  the  author  of  the  Paper, 
yet  he  thouglit  'jm  bene  disliiiguil  bene  doeel. 

Miss  OaWALi)  (Edinburgh)  thought  that  in  the  Paper  the  muncd 
education  of  th'?  artist  had  been  regiii-ded  rather  than  that  of  the  middle 
claBses.  If  it  was  desired  that  music  should  exercise  over  them  »  mor* 
general  and  bciteticial  influence,  she  thought  it  was  hardly  the  way  to 
atUiin  that  end  hy  attempting  lo  train  mere  musicians,  but  that  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  niuiJciil  culliire  should  he  sought  for  which  (hi' 
thought  jUBt  now  was  chiefly  to  be  found  In  the  choral  hocietiea.  Shi' 
thought  much  inight  be  done  towards  the  nttBinmenl  of  tlie  desired  end 
hy  the  esiablialiment  of  cheap  oroheatrul  coneorW,  By  tliai  meani  ihej 
might  bring  really  good  music  within  the  range  of  thi"  middle  clusBei. 
A  aysteiu  had  recently  been  introduced  inio  girls'  schools  of  the  loww 
mid  (iiiddle  class  which  was  not  likely  lo  prove  a  very  good  one — namdj. 
that  of  having  five  lo  twenty  pianos  going  at  the  wme  time.  Tn« 
piano  was  a  noble  iiii'tninient,  but  it  did  n^t  develop  the  ear  U  d)d 
fcinging  or  the  study  of  some  oilier  instruments  where  the  perfiinDW 
produced  the  note.  In  h<;r  opinion  the  object  in  view  could  btu  b« 
attained  by  means  of  these  choral  i^ocietic^,  w  hich  gave  some  true  culti- 
vation of  the  ear  lo  all  their  members,  and  then,  as  here  in  Edinburgh, 
eugaged  an  orchestra  to  iiEsi>'t  in  their  concerts. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  said  he  had  9c«n  a 
gc>od  deal  of  the  working  c1usi4e.s  in  Scotland,  and  be  never  «hw  fintr 
raw  material  for  musical  culture  than  was  ofl'ered  by  these  dimes.  lie 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  lirst  officers  in  the  itrtisiin  comp.-uiies  of  ih« 
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Edinburgh  Rifle  Brigude  on  ibeir  formatioD,  and  he  joined  with  oris 
t>r  two  others  iti  a  guarantee  I'or  procuring  muaicfJ  id  strum  en  Ca  for  tha 
purpose  of  Htarling  a  mllilarj  band.  He  did  tbiA  with  scuall  expectation 
of  the  aucccfa  of  the  project,  liut  tbo  moment  it  waa  comnicnoed  the 
sole  dilEciiliy  lay  in  the  great  al)Undance  of  niuaicol  (aHli;  iind  talmt. 
Tbey  vtry  soon  got  up  a  ?plen<lid  band,  whicli  wua  afterwards  taken 
over  by  ihe  r^inieni,  and  whicli  lu  time  became  equal  to  muny  (if  the 
TEgular  mihlnry  bends  of  tiie  country.  Ha  knew  o£  miiiiy  casea  of 
workmen  joining  in  thiit  city  lor  tlie  purpose  of  practicing  miiBfc,  but 
as  10  th«  HUggestion  fur  orche.ttriil  coiiuvris  for  tliem,  he  fenred  ibut 
thf'K  would  be  found  too  expeaaive.  It  waa  no  use  endeiivoiiring  to 
reach  the  lower  classes  by  lliia  means  unless  ihey  cijiild  offer  very  low 
prices.  There  was,  he  waa  sure,  in  Scotland  plenty  o£  musical 
tnali-riul  which  only  required  culliration. 

Mr.  Tho)IJi3  Ivokv,  Advocate  (Edinburgh),  agreed  that  in  Edin- 
burgh there  was  plenty  of  good  material,  and  added  that  there  was  also 
in  the  city  the  means  cf  airryicg  out  some  of  the  other  suggestions 
whicli  had  been  made.  They  had  in  tbo  Wavcriey  Market  Ilall  a  build- 
ing admirably  adiiptcd  to  the  purposes  of  cheap  concerts  of  firttt-claaa 
orchealral  or  choral  mu»ic. 

Mr.  P.  II.  liATiiBONE  (Liverfiool,  Hon.  Sec.  of  tbe  Department) 
Miid  lhat  Signor  Buch  hud  scarcely  done  jutitice  to  the  choral  societies, 
lie  should  be  glad  if  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him  would  go  lo 
the  next  National  Kiuteddfodd  in  Wales,  and  there  sec  what  had  been 
done  by  the  cliorul  societies.    Even  among  the  uiinerM  he  ihoiight  be 
would  find  a  dtlicacy  of  feeling  which  would  coneiderubly  snrpri«e 
him.    There  was  one  point  on  which  he  must  say  that  he  ponsidernbly 
differed  from  Signar  Bach.    He  thought  they  must  hrat  of  nil  induce  r 
t^te  for  muaic  before  they  could  induce  people  to  take  the  trouble  to 
train  themselves  for  it.    t'or  tliat  puipofle  tlie  choral  societies  atlAched 
to  ditferant  places  of  worship  were  extremely  vaJuable,  and  where 
there  was  an  organ  the  nalui'al  centre  was  the  orgiini^t,  in  whom  tliey 
bad  a  friendly  miutter  who  was  not  dependent  upon  his  chorul  society 
for  bis  living.    At  Liverpool  ihej<c  liocietieH  had  to  a  great  extent  been 
banded  tcgether  under  i>ne  conductor  and  one  geneml  oiguniwition, 
Willi  the  best  results.    He  wits  happy  lo  siiy  that  in  that  city  tiioy  had 
been  able  to  induce  so  eminent  a  inun  as  Mr.  MacBrusch  to  come  and 
live  aniotigat  them,  and  iis  conductor  of  their  phiiliiiriiionic  concerte  lo 
take  the  musical  leaderaliip  of  tbe  ciiy.    Since  he  had  come  ninonght 
lliem  the  conductors  of  two  of  the  i.ther  principal  muwical  socielies  hud 
laid  down  their  biUuaa  in  favour  of  Mr.  MacBrusch.  Tlint  appeared  to 
him  to  ijc  the  jiroper  way  of  doiiig  it.   Ttiey  slioidd  have  around  every 
organist  and  place  of  worship  a  mu.sical  body  of  individuals ;  lliet^e 
hbduld   be  combined  under  one  heiid  appriinted   by  the  town.  In 
Edinburgh  they  had,  no  doubt,  a  dilhculty  to  encounter  from  the  &ict 
that  there  were  not  many  ot^uns.    That,  however,  was  a  ditlicuUy 
which  wHB  disappearing  every  year,  but  they  still  wonted  wlmi  every 
large  town  in  England  poB^^iwed,  one  great  central  organ  on  whitJi  the 
best  music  could  be  played  for  two  or  three  hours  every  wepk  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  Scolhind  was  on  an  e<^uahly  with 
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England  in  thiareepect;  and  thateveiy  large  town,  e<>pecLallj  E^inbnf^, 
would  liave  ite  great  centra)  organ.  There  were  very  few  6iier  inrtrii- 
ments,  and  in  the  organ  thej  had  many  oftlte  advantagea  whh  nom  of 
tlie  expense  of  a  full  orcheatra. 

The  lie?.  Professor  MacGregor  (Edinhurgh)  said  the  finest  organ 
WM  the  human  voice,  a  greater  musical  organ  than  anj  masical  instm- 
ment.  If  the  gift  «f  song  in  young  people  was  developed  and  tralnrd, 
they  would  be  able  to  diapenee  with  the  otgan.  He  differed  entir^ 
from  those  who  aBserted  that  Scotland  was  not  a  Und  of  aoBg.  m 
thought  the  national  tonga  should  be  encour^ed,  as  they  were  an 
indication  of  the  heart.  They  should  promote  aong  aad  do  without  the 
organ. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Putts  (Fettea  College)  said  his  own  expariCTee  led  him 
to  endorse  nearly  all  the  conclusions  of  tlie  Paper.    He  aliould  lik^ 
however,  to  enter  a  proteat  against  the  idea  tliat  miuic  conld  be  satis. 
&otoril^  cultivated  by  encouraging  pupils  in  achools  to  ring  in  uniaon. 
He  believed  it  was  injurioos  to  the  voice,  inaaninch  as  it  generally 
ended  in  a  vulgar  attempt  to  see  who  could  make  (he  moat  noise,  and 
very  often  it  was  not  that  kind  of  noiae  which  was  the  most  hannoni- 
oua.    He  should  Hke  to  say  a  few  words  about  tlie  Scottish  Musical 
Society,  an  organiealion  which  he  believed  wimid  prove  of  consider- 
able value  to  that  part  of  the  country.    He  hoped  they  might  now 
look  upon  it  as  i»ucce8BfulIy  j-atablished.    A  large  number  of  the  mo« 
distinguished  noblemen  in  Scotland  had  connetled  their  nanies  with  ii 
and  expressed  a  deep  intereat  in  the  movement.    He  thought  it  was  a 
lamentable  reflection  that  in  a  city  like  Edinburgh  they  should  have  no 
rausiail  Hcademy,  or  indeed  iio'hinp  approaching  adiMjuate  means  for 
miiMital  tr.iining  norlh  of  ManolieMtiT  and  I.ef'ds,    Mr.  Kuskin  had 
Baid  that  the  English  were  in  a  utile  ol  pauperism  in  bein(j  obliaed  to 
import  their  food  from  iithcr  countries.    How  wgniHcantly  ihose  words 
a]'ptied  to  musio  in  Edinburgh.    He  thought  it  a  lamentable  thing 
tliiit  tlicy  should  he  obliged  always  to  import  nearly  all  the  music  they 
reiiuired  from  London.     There  was  abundanci;  of  musical  ability  in 
Scotland,  and  judging  from  wliat  he  had  seen  he  sliould  tay  that  there 
WHS  quite  as  much  music  in  the  Scotch  boy  aa  they  would  find  in  the 
southern  ports  of  England.    There  was,  however,  really  no  opt'ning 
for  its  display  beyond  that  which  was  supplied  by  church  choin. 
They  cotild  not  e.^pect  people  richly  endowed  by  nature  to  give  their 
time  and  their  taleniH  when  there  was  really  no  opening  for  their  dia- 
play.    He  thought  it  possible  that  if  the  new  society  were  encouraged 
in  Scotland  it  might  lead  to  something  like  an  academy  of  music  in 
which  muaic  might  be  aucccsafully  and  efTeciually  taught.    It  might 
hp  Slid  that  music  w;is  r,ttii(;r  an  amusement  than  an  education,  fie 
ditHred  altogether  from  that  view.    Muaic  wus  the  fine.-l  language 
eitiant ;  it  spoke  to  the  hi-ar'a  of  men  more  than  any  other  language  that 
he  knew  of.    It  was  impossible  to  regard  mu^ic  H:j  a  mere  in-m  of  edu- 
cation.   Aa  a  nation  he  lelt  that  they  atlachi'd  tiio  much  importance 
to  the  mere  acijuihilion  of  information.      They  were  too  liable  to 
(bipet  that  important  element  of  education  which   Thomas  Carlvle 
called  '  rhythmic  drilL'    Muaic  had  made  enonnoufl  strides  io  eveij 
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difPclJon  WOT  ance  the  liine  of  Handel,  but  he  thonglit  if  they  looked 
«t  it  aa  a  uare  branch  nf  amusom^tjl  aaid  nnl.  of  oduciition,  iu  pmgresa 
wi)ii]d  he  arrealod.  He  tnistod  ibst  in  Scotland  sonie  real  jittemjit 
would  hs  made  to  secllre  ttie  com  ruGoc emeu C  of  n  iiiiigic.ti  aciidemy, 
luic)  tlius  to  provide  a  scope  ibr  tbat  uudoabted  tnuaical  ability  which 
exisia  in  .Scoliiiod. 

Mr.  IlAncL*y,  R.S.A.  (Edinburfch),  said  in  bia  own  hraticb  of  the 
artistic  profcssiou  tiipy  relied  !i>r  liie  Ibrtoulion  of  a  cultivated  laate  on 
exJiiliitiffria.  In  ihif  same  way  in  tniLiic,  concerts  mi^ht  be  made  to  do 
a  j;rea(  deal.  But  they  were  loo  expp»>jve  for  the  lowest  cliiaaca,  and 
therein  lay  cne  oi  their  dilficullien.  He  disugreed  with  ihe  reader  of  the 
paper  in  I'e^rd  to  h\»  renmrka  about  choral  unionH.  Those  societies 
■nigbb  not  make  arliM-i,  but  they  would  cerlaluly  nuikc  niusieianH  and 
brirj);  musical  tfiates  to  the  middle  ulaHsea.  lii  bi«  milive  city,  when  Ita 
left  it  »ixl*Bu  yeiirs  a^t>,  tiinre  were  freijiient  conccrie  of  goitd  mwic, 
bul  owing  10  ihc  e,Ti>eiise  tliey  were  only  attended  by  the  '  upper  ten,' 
but  lout  May  when  he  happened  lo  be  in  Perth  be  found  tluit  n  cboral 
union  liad  been  ealabli.-ihed  under  the  guidance  of  go<>d  musicians.  It 
was  only  by  [nennn  of  such  agencies  that  they  could  lind  out  auch 
men  at  Ciuiipobello  and  Leli^ — the  one  an  Arg_vilBhire  Cumpbeil  and 
the  oll)er  a  Perllishire  I.yull,  By  ihis  means  also  tbey  could  promote 
cheap  concerts,  and  Tench  the  lower  classeH  who  could  not  aSbrd  to 
pay  for  the  mort  expensive  music 

l)r.  Potts,  relerring  to  ihe  remarks  of  the  lust  speaker  concerning 
ohciip  concerts,  said  that  suggestion  alfiirded  tho  atruiipcsl  argument 
that  could  be  found  in  favimr  of  the  esublifbinent  of  a  local  acndemv. 
So  long  as  the  highest  vocal  and  iDatrumenlal  musical  talent  hail  lo  b« 
iniported  fnini  Mnnchesler  fir  London,  so  long  would  the  best  concerts 
iieccKsarily  be  kept  beyond  the  roach  of  the  lower  classes.  Hut  if  tbey 
had  the  resource*  of  o  lo<':il  academy  to  draw  upon,  music  might  then 
be  bruu^ht  within  the  reach  of  tlie  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Dr  Hkinemann  relerred  to  the  conairuciion  of  the  ear  as  indica- 
tive of  a  miiHicul  aptitude.  He  had  had  ocuiaion  to  investigate  thifl 
matter,  and  he  Imd  found  tliat  thoiie  wlioite  ears  lay  close  to  their  heads 
were  not  nnturaily  inusiiml,  while  people  wlione  ears  pror.ruded  from 
the  hentl  were  generally  musical  people.  He  did  not  a:iy  that  evidettee 
of  muBiciil  abili^  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  conslrucrion  of  the  enr, 
but  lie  waR  deeply  impressed,  on  tlie  strength  cf  many  years'  obaerva- 
tion,  that  the  conatitut^'in  and  construction  of  llie  «ar  had  wmeChUig 
to  do  with  the  niUMCsl  ability  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Charles  Scmt  tbouglit  that  sufficient  attention  hod  not  been 
paid  to  the  obeervationa  of  I'rofeBsor  MncGregor.  Tho  Church  of 
Scotland  had  had  a  great  elfeut  in  producing  the  present  slate  of  thiufin. 
lie  thought  there  wus  more  native  musical  culture  in  the  Scotch  girl 
than  in  one  born  soutli  of  tlie  border.  Tiie  iScotcli  girl  had  more 
Bontiment  and  romaace  about  her  than  one  tsaiiicd  south  of  tho  border. 
He  thought  there  wiis  too  great  a  tendency  among  the  profeaiioDftl 
mU-siciunH  of  the  present  day  to  discouriigu  the  study  of  this  native 
music  of  the  Scotch. 

The  PR£Bit>£KT  ^FrofeMor  Bichmom]),  in  sumtniag  up  die  dUcaiH 
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Mon,  Bttid  ie  wished  bis  friend  Sir  Henry  Oitkley  was  in  his  position,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  music  eicepi  ne  a.a  amaleiir.  There  were,  Lcweter, 
one  or  two  points  which  he  fihotild  like  to  touch  upon.  He  thought 
what  Signor  Bac-h  hud  said  about  chiidren  not  heiug  allowed  to  fawr 
ibiid  music  contuined  mi  'Cxoellenc  suggestion.  Children  certainly  ought 
rot  to  be  allowwl  to  have  those  odidiM  penny  trumpets  with  which  they 
vitiated  their  owu  ears  for  Bound,  and  onnoyed  all  with  whom  they 
oame  in  contact.  In  his  opiiiion,  people  did  not  tiike  aufficie<ut  nccoanl 
of'  the  importance  of  early  tmining,  and  they  seemed  to  think  lh«l  it 
did  not  much  maltor  what  imprexaionB  were  conveyed  to  tlie  child'i 
young  ears.  It  appeared  to  him,  however,  thai  thi»  was  (he  moat  iin< 
portant  time  iti  the  child's  life.  He  had  the  pleasure  ^e  previous  yar 
of  some  talk  with  Mr.  Darwis  on  tliis  subject  Hr.  Darwin  wiw  of 
opinion  thiit  the  fir^t  three  y<?aTB<if  the  child's  life  were  most  imporiacL 
Then  the  'child  received  impressiona  which,  thanf>h  ai  the  time  he  might 
not  be  conscious  of  them,  were  yet  impres-sions  that  were  indelibly  madud 
on  his  rnind,  so  thiit  nothing  eoultl  ever  eradicate  them.  If  thatvM 
true,  what  t^i^nor  Bach  had  said  must  bo  true  also.  Tbeo,  in  rtf^tri 
to  what  had  been  said  ae  to  fkhouting  at  chond  societies,  a  curious  efict 
o£  tliiii  was  to  be  observed  at  this  year's  Handel  feBfiTal.  He  remem- 
bered very  well  the  first  Handel  festivn!,  when  it  waa  said  by  unuicat 
people  that  every  individual  tried  to  bellow  as  loud  as  he  could — there 
was  no  ci'tsufnilo  and  no  piiinimitno.  But  this  year  all  the  raiisi<nl  pMple 
with  whom  ho  had  come  in  contact  had  remarked  how  mngiog  in  ma- 
cert  hud  improved,  and  how  much  more  varii^ty  there  wks  in  the  sinf- 
ing  than  \vas  the  coHe  in  1859.  Thi»  wus  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
by  consianl  une,  and  by  singing  together,  individual  sliouting  bid 
proved'  to  be  of  no  value  whuti.'ver,  but  that  by  each  singing  in  a 
natural  way  a  very  much  better  ellect  would  be  produced.  With  re- 
gard to  teucliers  being  singern  themselves,  he  ihoiight  they  must  apply 
the  same  rule  as  applied  to  all  art.  Tliat  a  man  who  taught  dravriag 
must  himitelf  be  able  to  draw  almos-t  amounted  to  a  truism,  and  ihvj 
must  look  at  this  question  ofinusica!  education  in  the  same  light.  Vnj 
much  had  been  said  about  the  dexirBbieness  of  tiaring  a  eonttrvatotrt, 
and  he  i^uld  of  course  endorse  that  opinion.  But  the  i^uealioo  m, 
Uow  were  thi-y  to  get  it  7  Such  a  thing  would  coat  b  great  dMl  of 
money.  Could  it  not  be  begun  with  some  general  system  of  muwal 
education  7  Some  one  had  said  that  only  those  should  learn  who 
were  musical;  but  how  were  they  tu  find  out  without  on  exuniiutiea 
who  were  musical  and  who  were  not?  Supposing  they  had  a  cmmt- 
vatoire  in  Edinburgh,  a  ploughnion  with  a  beiiuliftd  voice  might  OolM 
there  and  learn  to  sing,  and  lie  confessed  that  it  seemed  lo  him  a  great 
pity  that  there  was  not  some  institution  of  the  luod  in  a  gnat  city  like 
their  own.  In  regiml  to  the  inilividuality  of  singing,  if  he  knew  aoT- 
Ihing  about  muiuc  be  was  a  great  advocate  for  it.  He  could  onlv  limw 
bis  conclusions  in  regard  to  music  from  hia  own  art,  and  aa  indiriiliiil 
teaching  was  ao  desirable  in  the  one  be  could  not  resixt  the  concluiiun 
ttiot  it  must  be  good  Ibr  the  other.  So  much  more  att«iDtion  was  pvd 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  u  class  the  only  desire  was  to  get 
the  children  to  sing  together.    Then  with  reg&nl  lo  what  bod  b««a 
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id  alwut  Crtrmany.  lie  Imd  heard  fram  those  intiinate  with  Professor 
HulUli  of  the  Ut.Uir'i  ilisappoiiitniQat  with  the  choral  mu!!LC  and  musical 
«iIucation  of  Gurinttny,  and  of  hi«  stutement  that  the  i^horul  singing  iu 
lliiB  country  was  vi  mucli  bettor.  Hl-  had  lieard  thesaina  tiling  sjvid  hy 
n  grtrMt  mnny  [■eoplc,  who  hm!  declared  that  the  churnl  aingijig  they  hail 
heard  in  Germany  did  not  touch  what  they  had  heard  in  llnghind. 
The  most  inifiortani  sugf;i?atioa  of  all,  in  hia  opinion,  was  that  which 
had  been  urged  by  Mi^  Oswald — narae'y,the  desirableness  of  organiang 
cheiiji  orehGetral  I'oneei'ta.  They  must  give  people  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  good  music  before  they  could  expect  lo  make  them  good 
Diiisieians  or  goixi  perl(;rraera.  Horn  thoy  were  \a  bring  about  these 
concens  wna  oiioilier  iiMttler.  Mr.  liiithbone  had  suggested  choral 
oocietiea  connected  with  churches.  ICvery  church  had  its  choir  and 
its  organist.  Tlwiw  were  the  means  to  hand,  each  working  with  the 
oilier,  stiiniiliiiing  the  other  to  exertion,  so  tiiat  in  time  these  forces 
might  he  accu ululated,  and  out  of  them  could  be  formed  a  valuable 
orchestral  society.  As  to-  the  compoaitinn  of  songs,  he  thought  he 
might  claim,  without  stopping-  to  defend  his  country,  that  the  English 
were  at  leftst  eijtinl,  he  would  not  any  superior,  to  lie  Peotch  in  regard 
to  their  music.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  culti- 
vating ioca!  art,  be  curdinliy  agreed  witli  it  all.  Fie  thought  it  a  great 
mislAke  that  they  sliould  have  to  Bend  '  over  the  way '  for  everything 
tliey  wiutted  in  tbi.ir  boii»c,  and  he  Lhi>i>ght  they  ought  to  be  ablo  lo 
manit&cturo  an  much  in  th^ir  own  housr-a  as  possible,  and  tliat  as  in 
theae  matter.o  it  was  contniry  to  all  notions  i>f  poHtieal  economy  to 
send  away  for  what  they  ivaTiIed,  so  it  was  contrary  to  tlioir  itilere.'it  to 
be  obliged  to  send  to  London  or  anywhere  else  for  their  artiatic  talent. 

Signer  Bauii,  in  repiv,  enid  he  iiad  only  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr, 
LiclxotiMtein  that  what  he  hid  said  wna  not  itttended  to  tipply  to  England 
or  Suotland.  or  anv  particular  country,  hut  to  have  u  ^neral  appUcii- 
tioD.  It  wits  the  same  in  reg.Kd  to  what  he  had  said  about  chiiral 
onions.    Of  course  eveijiwly  must  know  bow  to  open  his  nioulJi. 
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tn  a  brief  Paper  on  '  Dramatic  Art  and'tlie  Di-amatic  Reform 
Assocration,'  Mr.  J.  Stuaiit  Bogo  caWsA  attention  to  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  endeavours  of  the  Asflocinrioti 
in  furthering  the  re<;ognition  and  encouragement  of  dramntic 
art.  Wlierever  n  love  of  the  beauliful  existed,  there  alao  was 
the  faculty  to  appreciate  dramatic  art,  Thia  faculty,  or  taete, 
needed  cultivatiun.  At  present  there  were  few  opportunities 
for  acijuiring  that  knowledge  and  aelf-culture  which  would 
confer  the  power  to  discern  whether  a  plav  were  ftrtistically 
given.  So  lightly  esteemed  were  command  of  language  and 
nod  deln'Cry  that  there  was  no  Chair  of  Elocution  in  the 
Diversities  of  Oxford  or  Camhridge.  This  subject  deserved 
.  ■  See  Traiuactieiu,  187Q,  p.  756;  1878,  p,  738. 
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attention  from  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Science  and 
Art.    The  thealricnl  profefsion  would  benefit  if  both  acton 
and  audiences  omilil  obtain  with  less  difficulty  competent 
knowledge  of  their  own  languiijie.  and  of  bow  it  ought  ^l  lie 
spoken.    A  pessimist  school  hiid  deprecated  the  action  uf  the 
Association  in  attempting  dramatic  reform;  but  did  it  fullotr 
when  any  forin  of  art  hud  sunk  to  a  low  level  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reinstate  it?    The  taste  for  dramatic  art 
might  be  cultivated  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  theatrr. 
the  study  of  the  best  dramatic  authors,  occasional  afterniiun 
performances  of  high-class  playe,  and  in  other  ways.  Through 
the    anmil    quarterly  Jouritiil  of  the  Association,  discrimi- 
nating views  respecting  the  stage  hud  been  widely  circiilatcil 
and  kept  before  the  public.    The  work  thus  carried  on  was 
recognised  by  t!ie  profession,  while  a  spirit  of  toleration,  which 
bade  fair  to  develop  Into  approval,  was  beginning  to  jieriiuie 
religious  bodies.     The  interchange  of  ojiinions  at  the  tjut'Ial 
Suence  Congress  and  at  the  Church  Congress,  also  the  dis- 
cuseions  in  clerical  societies  and  at  debating  chibs  throughout 
the  kingdom,  manifested  the  growth  of  a  stronger  interest  in 
the-drama.     As  a  proof  of  improvement  in  public  taste,  lh« 
writer  pointed  to  the  Shakspcarenn  revivals,  and  the  fact  that  n 
play  by  Shakspeare  could  draw  crowded  audiences  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nights  successively.    It  was  not  desired— M 
some  erroneously  supposed — -to  turn  Uie  theatre  into  a  schooL 
Those  who  culilvated  an  acquaintance  with  dramatic  art 
would  thoroughly  enjoy  its  recreative  influence-;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  wouhl  iiiit  be  likely  to  mistake  gross  langua^^e,  in- 
delicate «ituations, '  or  tliinly-disguised  satire  «f  virtue  for 
amusement. 

A  paper  on  '  Dramatic  Reform '  was  also  contribute*!  by 
Mr.  Arthl'k  G.  STMONtis,  M.A.,of  which  the  following  i«aii 
abstract: — .Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
dramatic  reform  ;  and,  about  two  years  ago.  a  soacly  waa 
formed  in  Manchester,  with  the  title  of  the  Dramatic  Refonn 
Association.  The  term  '  dramatic  reform,'  which  ia  vo  murb 
in  vogue  now,  is — if  not  a  nilsnoiiier — a  very  ambiguous 
phpase.  But,  as  Hobhes  says,  '  Words  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men,  the  money  of  fools,'  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
term,  especially  as  It  is  now  so  generally  uceepted  in  ths 
meaning  we  wish  it  to  convey — that,  viz.,  of  a  reform  of  (oq, 
in)  the  drama.  The  word  'drama,'  thus  used,  inclutles  fl) 
the  plays  which  are  acted,  (2)  the  stage  on  which,  and  the 
actors  by  whom,  they  are  acted,  (3^  the  actual  Fepreseutaliou 
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of  plays  on  the  Btajre.  (4)  the  dramatic  arl,  (5)  the  theatre  in 
the  ahslracl,  and  (P)  all  of  ilie  foreijoing  five  put  together.  I 
menlion  this,  because  this  ambiguity  appenrs  to  me  to  lie  al 
the  bottom  of  the  iliffifully  on  the  suhjeet,  and  because  so 
ninny  ivho  talk  glibly  about  '  draniatic  refonn,'  have  not  the 
faiut(?st  coiipeption  of  ita  difficulties,  and  embarrass  the  quea- 
tion  by  their  ignoriince  of  the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  and  proper  meanlntr  of  the  term,  the  very  universality  of 
Its  nse  mipliesa  general  desire  for  improvement  in  the  ilranrtlie 
representitlione  supplied  to  us  in  modern  theatres.  Whether 
jt  does  or  does  not  also,  and  necessarily,  impiv  a  wish  for  im- 
provement in  the  plays  llial  are  represented  ;  the  way  in  which 
they  are  represented ;  the  actors  and  actresses  who  represent 
them;  the  theatres  in  which,  and  the  sta^eH  on  which,  they  are 
represented;  the  manngers  who  hriuo;  them  out;  the  authors 
who  write  them;  the  critics  who  criliciae  them;  and  the 
audiences  who  listen  to  them — perhaps,  even,  the  audience* 
who  ilon't  listen  to  them — this  is  a  question,  the  solution  of 
which  may  appear  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Anyone  who 
has  followed  with  interest  the  manifold  discussions,  oral  and 
written,  which  have  had  "dramatic  reform'  for  their  subject, 
must  admit  that  one  and  all  of  the  above  branches  are  included 
in  the  desired  reform.  Before  flilting  down  to  write  this  paper, 
I  ran  through  a  nnrnber  of  articles,  letters,  and  rojiorts  of 
epeechea  on  this  subject,  to  see  if  I  could  hit  U|)on  some  one 
definite  scheme  of  ilramnlic  reform  that  I  could  nupiwrt  and 
recommend.  Here  are  some  of  the  many  infallible  recipes 
I  found: — (1)  Kefonn  the  plays;  (2)  reform  the  players; 
(3)  refonn  the  managers;  (4)  reform  the  theatres;  (5)  reform 
the  stages;  (6)  reform  the  stage  pro|iertiea — scenery,  dresses, 
&c. ;  (")  reform  the  critics;  (8)  reform  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain; (9)reform  the  audiences  ;  (10)  reform  those  who  won't 
go  to  theatres;  ( 1 1 )  reform  society  ;  (l"2)reform  it(the  stage) 
altogether.  These  are  all  given  quite  seriously,  and  are 
honestly  meant  as  contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
serious  problem  before  lis.  Now,  granting  that  all  those  who 
write  and  talk  about  '  dramatic  reform'  are  well-meaning 
people,  and  thoroiighly  in  earnest,  we  mvist  remember  that 
reforms  of  all  sorts,  though  perhaps  originated  by  such  people, 
are  rarely  carried  out  bv  them.  Mere  enlhusiiism  is  not 
enough ;  great  reforms  require  for  their  consummation  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  conditions  and  circumstances  ;  and  they 
are  generally  brought  about  in  the  end  by  a  combination  of 
persons  interested  in,  and  conditions  surrouDdtng,  the  question 
which  is  the  subject  of  reform.  In  discussing  '  dramatic  reform,' 
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therefore,  wp  have  tn  comnder  who  are  the  pprson«  intprrrtp^ 
ID  it,  what  are  the  conililiuns  Mirroiimling  ihe  draiim,  ami  how 
and  in  wliat.  fetiae  they  are  to  be  rcfonnpii.    Th?  Jratna  is  a 
reflex  of  life  peneriilly.    PIbts  give  picture*  of,  nr  m  coo- 
sonance  ami    harmony  with,  con  tenijio  ran  puns   life ;  hence 
society  ami  the  stage  are  nuiliially  inlpnlejicndent.  and  froni  a 
reform  that  affects  the  hitter  the  forniei'  cannot  stand  aloof. 
Society  is  a  vngiip  temi.  and  iniiliides  a  {jreat  deal;  bnl  for 
onr  (lurixise  wo  may  consider  it  a*  composed  of  audiences  and 
non-audience* — those  who  go  to  theatres,  and  thitse  who  don^ 
go;  tho'-e  who  rend  play^,  and  those  who  don't  read  ihcm: 
ihoge  who  know  actors  and  aetreBses,  and  those  who  don't,  and 
won't,  know  ihein ;  those  who  'patronise'  the  drama,  and 
those  who  regard  the  dmirs  of  a  theatre  an  'the  gjites  of  hell.' 
'The  Btage,'  too,  is  a  rather  comprehensive  term,  and  includes 
playwriirhls.  managei-s.  actors  and  actresacs,  theatres  an«l  their 
surroundings  generally,  plays,  critics,  and  stage  dreswefl,  pfiv 
perlies,  and  si^enery.     New,  the  reform  of  thp.  latter,  as  cooh 
pared  with  the  reform  of  the  former,  is  a  comparatively  easy 
laak.    In  fact,  to  atti:'ni[it  the  former  ivnuld  he  a  Herculean 
labour,  and  its  even  approximate  accomplishment  would  imply 
the  millennium.    It  is  ohviouslv  a  work  that  muot  be  lefV  to 
the  various  agencies  alreadv  engaged  in  it — religion,  ethtcntioB, 
the  press,  and  the  like.     No  one  susiwiiition  would  he  ei|unl  lo 
it;  and  if  one  nttenipted  it,  it  wonld  have  to  take  the  litli-  and 
perform  the  functions  of  an  '  Association  for  the  Universal 
Suppression  of  Vice.'   itesides,  if  the  attempt  were  ever  niiulc, 
'  who  should  'scape  whipping? '    Bnt  though  the  reform  of  the 
stage  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  society  at  large,  a  relatively 
easy  task,  it  is  not  so  absolutely,  as  a  \ery  slight  considemtjon 
of  the  things  and  jicrsnns  to  ho  reformed  will  show.  Firrt, 
there  are  the  managers:  who  will  deal  with  them?  nod  how 
will  he  (leal  with  them?    There  are  amongst  managers  a  few 
who  seem  to  be  able  to  combine  enlightened  appreciation  of 
the  functions  of  the  stage  with  a  practical  businesa-like  temper, 
and  their  example  mav  encflurage  us  to  believe  thai  the  task 
of  reforming  their  brethren  is  not  nttoHv  hopeless.     But  I 
confess  I  ha\-e  not  yet  seen  my  wav  to  answer  the  plain  matter- 
of-fact  objection  that  most  of  them  put  forwar<l  to  our  en- 
treaties to  reform  themselves,  vis.,  that  the  tnanagoment  of  s 
theatre  is  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  that  they  must  mKt 
the  demand  for  such  goods  as  are  in  rerpiest  by  a  corresponding 
supplv.     It  is  dinheartening  to  hear  such  a  tvpicaUv  goo*! 
malinger  as  Mr.  Hollingfthead,  of  the  fiaietv.  put  theatrical 
management  on  the  eiune  level  as  'cheeMcmongering but, 
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tlinn^h  he  prrjliably  meant  it  '  soreastis-like.'  there  is  the 
otiviiius  fact  which  we  hdve  to  deiil  with,  that  if  tlie  public  wnn't 
[iiiiniiiiae  theatrical  '  Stiltons,'  the  niimnger  is  only  H-ise  after 
his  kind  who  8U]ipIies  them  with  llientrioal  •  Griiyere.'  Then 
there  are  the  |)la\-wrights,  tliat  irritiihile  tfriiun  who  tell  yoii 
that  ndajifations  fnnn  the  French  pay  better  tlian  orifiinal 
dnimiis,  and  prove  their  statements  bv  irrefutable  sliitistics. 
Hi'w  are  we  tii  persuade  these  Ui  SFicrifiCT  their  pocket-i  to  our 

iiriuciplcs  When  we  eume  to  the  actitrs  and  actresses,  wc 
lave  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  reform  as  applied  to  them? 
If  their  sncial  life  and  cnndrtions  be  referred  to,  the  sn^inestioii 
is  an  impertinence;  for  we  have  no  more  ri^ht  to  propose  to 
interfere  with  their  private  life  than  wilh  that  of  the  mcmboi-B 
of  any  other  |irofession.  Ue»^ides,  society,  iif  wbich  we  are 
component  parts,  has  tnneh  to  acemmt  for,  if  the  nocial  life  of 
actors  and  actresses  he  sweh  generally  as  to  call  for  especial 
reformative  treatment.  This  is  a  delicate  subject,  mit  I 
believe  that  in  a  complete  ehanwe  of  relations  between  society 
and  the  theatvieal  profession  lies  much  hope  of  an  imprnvement 
in  matters  dramatic  penci'allv.  If,  however,  the  rcforni  of 
this  section  refers  simply  to  the  need  of  better  education  and 
training,  then  hy  all  means  let  iis  adopt  some  such  scheme  as 
that  of  Professor  Morley.  '  Inijenuas  didicisse  fideliter  arles 
cmollit  mores;'  and,  of  all  arts,  the  dramatic  is  the  most 
worthy  of  the  epithet  'ingentia.'  I  need  not  po  ihronjjh  the 
other  elements  which  compose  *  the  stagie,'  to  show  the  ditK- 
cnlly  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  reforming  them,  Cntics,  I 
feiir,  are  'past  praying  for,'  though  something  ought  to  be 
attempted  with  them,  for  they  do  a  deal  of  mischief.  'Ten 
censure  wnjng  for  one  who  writes  ainisa,'  snys  Pope,  and  I 
honestly  believe  that  much  of  what  we  complain  of  in  the 
modern  drama,  and  which  we  seek  to  reform,  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  ihnt  '  true  tnsle'  whieh,  as  the  siime  jMiet  says.  '  Seldom 
is  the  critic's  share,'  As  to  Bliii;e  dresses,  properties,  and 
scenery,  much  has  been  already  done  in  the  wav  of  improve- 
ment, and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who — like  Mr. 
Irving,  the  hite  Mr.  Charles  Culvert,  (he  Bancrofia,  the 
Kendals,  Mr.  Hare,  and  others — have  worked  hard,  and  I 
rejoice  to  think  successfully,  in  this  direction.  But  when  all 
IB  said,  what  is  the  moral  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  Is  it  not  this,  that  Bramalie  Reform  means  improve- 
ment all  round — in  society  as  well  as  in  mnnagem,  playwrights, 
"  etors  and  actresses,  critics,  audiences,  theatres,  and  their 
Burronndings  ?  There  are  enormous  difticulties  in  the  way, 
no  doubt.    Let  us  face  theui ;  but  let  us  do  so  in  a  practiou 
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spirit;  let  us  avoid  tbeorica,  especially  of  the  gusWiag  uid 
sentimental  type.    They  do  more  harm  than  good.  Don't 
let  us  preach,  but  teach;  and  let  us  listen  to  the  advice  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  subject.     Above  all,  don't  let  us  invoke 
the  Lord  Chamberliiiu's  help.     His  very  functioiiB  are  so 
anomalous  and  absurd  that  his  intervention  always  produces 
more  ridicule  than  apiirovai.    Let  us  also  combine  to  do  llie 
work — all  of  us — maniigers,  playwrights,  actors,  and  actresw, 
audiences,  and,  I  beseech  you,  non-audiences  too.    If  you. 
the  Iftst-natned.  would  only  believe  that  we  are  actuated  by  as 
good  molives  io  parronising  the  drama  as  you,  no  doubt,  are 
in  abstaining  from  it,  I  am  sure  you  would  ■  corae  over  anil 
help  us.'    You  have  no  conception  of  how  potent  an  intlueticc 
for  good  a  theatre  may  have.    I  know  of  an  enthusiast  who 
leased  a  theatre  in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns.     He  managed  it  himself,  and 
spent  aa  much  pains  on  the  audience  aa  on  the  stage.    If  a 
man  or  woman  came  to  liis  theatre  drunk,  or  behaved  when 
there  in  a  disnrderly  manner,  he  expelled  them  vi  et  armit 
sometimes  (for  he  learnt  boxing  on  purpose  to  enable  him  to 
do  policeman's  work  when  necessary),  and  forbade  them  to 
come  again  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence;  and  many  a  morning  did  he  receive 
such  applications  as  this :  '  Please,  sir,  let  Bill  go  to  theatre 
again  ;  he  swears  he  won't  misbehave  again  if  you  will  only 
let  him  go.     He  generally  came  home  quiet  after  the  theatre, 
and  went  to  bed  like  a  lamb.     Now  he  spends  evening  in 
puhlic,  and  gets  drunk,  and  comes  home  and  beats  me  and 
chilrter.    Do  let  him  go  again,  sir!'    And  'Bill'  would  b« 
standing  outside  during  the  colloquy,  and  would  come  in  at 
the  end,  shamefaced  and  twirling  his  hat  in  uneasy  fingers, 
with  the  remains  of  the  hiaok  eye  given  to  him  by  the  manager 
when  turning  him  out  of  the  theatre,  but  with  no  malice  in  hit 
heart ;  and,  after  serious  but  kindly  talk,  and  warning  against 
a  repetition  of  his  offence,  the  veto  would  be  removed.  Bill 
would  go  out  triumphant,  while  his  wife  lingered  a  moment 
behind  to  thank  the  manager  for  hia  kindness.  The  theatre  '  did 
not  pay,'  of  course  not — it  was  not  expected  to ;  but  it  did  a 
great  deal  of  good;  and  if  I  were  rich  enough,  I  should  like  tn 
try  the  experiment,  if  only  for  the  luxurious  sense  of  doing 
good  which  that  manager  must  have  experienced. 

Mr.  Charles  Rowley,  Junior,  also  sent  a  short  paper 
'  Kemedies  for  Gtaginessj'  advocating  a  more  natui-al  system 
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acting — abnndohinent  of  the  old  ^tage  traiUlions  whicli  had 
been  liandeJ  down,  soniethnes,  as  ia  tlie  case  ol'  Shtikospcarean 
actors,  Irom  past  c'eiituriea.  He  considered  thiit  the  tlieatrfi 
must  come  to  the  best  art  to  be  helped,  and  that  art  would 
gain  by  the  abi^lilion  of  imnatural  mannerisms,  A  long 
(jiiotatiou  tVdin  an  accnniplisheil  livinc;  actress  was  given  to 
eiifiirce  thiJi  view  and  show  the  diffi unit  lea  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  any  artistic  attempt  at  natnral  delineation  of  chararter; 
ari^iiii;  tuiiiictiiues  from  snbjectitm  to  stage  traditions  on  the 
part  of  managers,  sonietintea  from  tlie  ig'nurance  and  bad  ta^te 
of  audiences,  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  foreign  plays,  he 
said  the  drama  conld  never  be  at  its  best  in  a  country  where 
foreign  work  was  presented,  perfurce,  in  a  second-rate  literary 
style  :  and  be  concluded  with  the  remark  that  no  counlrv 
could  buast  of  a  finer  group  of  iiviiif;  actors  than  England 
could,  and  that,  while  we  tthould  protest  agiunst  our  own 
fitagineaa  and  conve»tionnlilies,  more  or  less  stupid,  we  should 
as  resolutely  avoid  those  of  France,  America,  or  Germany. 

Mr.  Robert  Morham,  City  Superinlendent,  Edinburgh, 
read  ii  paper  on  '  yurveillance  of  Street  Archileclure,' '  in 
which  he  con^-idcred  the  desirableness  of  there  beiiio;  vested  in 
the  l()cal  authority,  cm-  in  some  public  body,  power  of  control  to 
some  e.\tent  ovi  r  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  detiigna  of 
buildings  or  works  likclv  to  form  prominent  features,  or  other- 
wise atlect  the  amenities  of  towns.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  whether  we  should  be  better  withwut  towns 
altogether,  or  whether  it  would  be  well  to  restrint  the  size 
of  them,  and  leaving  questions  of  sanitiution,  as  UKuaJly  under* 
stood,  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  there  could,  he  said,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  desirable  ountowna  fh^uld  be  made  as  beau- 
tiful and  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  possible.  Buildings  being 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  necessary  evils,  inasmuch  as  Utey 
shut  out  air  and  light,  and  obstructed  the  view  tif  the  land- 
scape, ought  to  be  made  something  more  than  mere  utilitJtriaii 
piles;  and  in  the  same  way  towns  ought  to  lie  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  mere  congeriea  of  buiidings,  but  proportionate 
and  picturesque,  and  such  as  to  produce  a  plecvsing  effect. 
He  went  on  to  point  out  some  instances  in  which  the  amenity 
of  Edinburgh  had  been  threatened,  and  other  instances  in 
which,  probably  by  accident,  features  had  been  set  down  which 
>  Sob  Traiuactiont,  ISTS,  p.  719^  1B78,  p.  014 ;  1870,  p-  7SI. 
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one  in  happily  mtfa  otben  BoiTOaadii^,  Aomiar  tint'  iiBpor~ 
tant  improreiBeiitB  nu^t  MiDetiiBM  be  dfceted  n  »mA  Mrntp 
eonld  be  eoatnlled.   xoo  niicli  or  mirfiiteleJ  eonirol,  ob  the 
odm  bnd,  eipeeiaUT  iriiere  b  took  dw  dine^ 
wfemitT, wM 6tr umB dcrinUe j  and* Man iBrtneeflTAHi 
he  referred  to  Tnrin,  where  ererjduii^  was  laid  down  tm  tike 
square,  and  where  the  eflfectwai  rerj  miipid  and  nnintemtiag 
compared  with  the  pactoreaqne  and  rarriiig  beaotr  of  Pnuik- 
Sort,  Genoa,  and  M  Boneo;  and  he  depncated  tfie  intamdae- 
tiin  of  the  boaleravd  ^rtcB  iMo  Ae  two  ktler  dliea.  aa  bvaf 
natlr  iBfertor,  ia  aa  arttatie  poiat  of  new,  to  4e  daniBB 
iriMnlarityofthdr  older  portMM^   He  then  adverted  to  thi 
doir  moDotoiiT  .of  the  newer  porta  of  mort  growing  towai^ 
where  whole  streets  of  *  tenements '  were  b«uig  erected,  deniid 
of  all  ardiitaetnial  diaracter  and  sadly  dealructire  of  siAuibBn 
beaoty;  and  expressed  the ' hope  thirt,  ander  inprorad  edaea- 
tioa,  prinriplea  of  amieable ytwfcma^woafcl  enBtwally  pienl 
orer  those  efadtMeUi^  Iflm^  or  inipBaMye  emfi^te 
worth  of  good  nscJnl  work  mMit  be  aeknowu^ed,  aaid  Diqiradiie- 
tire  idleneaa  and  mere  speetuatiTe  entefprise  nnirersally  treated 
with  the  contempt  they  deserre ;  and  that  when  in  this  wij 
wealdi  came  to  be  more  eqaitafaly  Avided,  and  the  ■najorit; 
of  erea  the  hmnUcr  daaaes  enabled  to  hare  horns  of  Acir 
own,  a  better  pnwpMt  fi>r  good  doncrtK  aichitsLtue  w^jht 
begin  to  open  up.    He  next  alluded  to  the  official  duties  of 
district  surveyors  acd  Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  and  to  the  volnn- 
tary  work  ot'  euch  bodies  as  the  Edinbni^h  Cockbum  Afgoria- 
tioo,  and  pointed  oat  that  while  the  former  have  no  jorisdiction 
in  matteia  of  tast^  the  latter,  while  dealing  with  matten  of 
taste,  have  no  statntorr  powers,  and  that  in  ihii  war  tb^  fae* 
ceMfbl  exerdse  of  its  fnnetioiu  is  mnch  crippled.  Assaming, 
however,  that  it  were  found  [oacticable  and  advisable  to  confer 
powers  of  dealing  with  matten  of  tbe  kind  referred  to.  it  wooU, 
.  for  a  time  at  least,  be  desirable  to  use  great  cnotion  in  ex- 
ercisii^  tbem.  and  confine  attentiui  to  sodi  pnetical  matters 
as  the  ooocideratioB  of  the  plans  of  proposed  bnildu^  with 
reference  to  their  BOTToanduigs,  and  when  possible  proenriitf 
the  modification  of  such  plans,  so  as  to  harmonise  better  with 
the  general  aspect :  acquiring  old  properties  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement, rcm')ving  obstructions,  filling  np  g^ie,  and  mcning 
and  preserving  trees,  which  were  often  unneeeaaarily  neCiBS 
of  the  march       ao^alled  improranenta.     Amoi^  entma 
minor  matters  over  which  he  consideTed  it  woold  be  of  advan- 
tage the  authorities  should  hare  control,  he  referred  to  the 
suttject  of  biU-«ickii^  and  di^l^s  of  placards  wliid^  though 
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aaporGcitil,  are  very  glaring,  and  in  most  cases  very  unsightly 
liinligureineiits  of'  streets  ami  Iioubcs  wliere  ihey  are  rilloweil. 
He  concluileii  by  exjirpasing  the  bi)[je  lliiit  the  altciitiim  he 
bad  ventured  to  draw  to  the  mutter  might  rciiult  in  some 
delinite  movement  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  Bev.  R,  B.  DbummonD,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  jKiper 
on  '  Sunday  Law*,'  the  object  of  which,  he  oliaerved,  waa  to 
Bftv  n  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  movement  promfted  by  the 
Suudnv  Society  for  the  opening  of  museums,  art  pallcries, 
libriiric!*,  and  ganlens  on  Sundays.  The  value  of  these  insti- 
tutions aa  educational  agcneies  wa»  univorsully  admitted,  and 
the  question  therefore  arose,  why  their  advantages  were  with- 
held from  our  artisan  class  on  the  only  day  on  which  they  had 
full  leisure  to  eojoy  them.  Admitting  that  Sunday  was  a  day 
set  apart  for  religious  wori^hip,  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be 
emiployed  in  that  way,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  hours  not  so 
occupied  could  be  turned  to  some  good  account.  There  were 
^OUSiinds  in  all  our  large  cities  who  never  entered  a  chui'ch 
door;  all  iind  not  the  same  views  regarding  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  and  if  there  were  those  who  thought  they  could  find 
amid  the  worki*  of  nature  a  benefit  which  churchei*  could  not 
always  bestow,  it  was  hard  they  should  not  have  the  liberty  of 
acting  according  to  their  own  judgment.  In  Englaud,  as  soon 
aa  divine  service  was  over,  the  public-hou»)e  was  oiiened.  and, 
while  the  opjiortuuity  of  culture  was  withheld,  the  means  of 
vice  and  dis.-ipiitii>n  were  abundantly  supplied.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Si-otliind,  where  the  public-houfies  were  closed  by 
law ;  but.  because  there  was  no  open  disorder,  it  niii^t  not  be 
aesumed  that  there  was  no  drunkenness,  and  here,  too,  there 
was  need  of  some  counter-attraction  to  the  temptations  of 
drink.  It  was  an  objection  often  made  to  this  movement  that 
it  was  but  a  first  step  towards  the  complete  secularisation  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  but  the  working-man  knows  very  well  that  the 
hours  of  labour,  so  far  from  increasing,  have  become  fewer  of 
late  years,  and  if  employers  have  been  compcllp<l  to  give  up 
the  half  of  Saturday,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  succeed  in 
any  attempt  to  take  the  whole  of  Sunday.  And  m  to  the  addi- 
tional work  imposed  on  door-keepers  and  other  officials,  that 
could  be  met  by  a  slight  redistribution  of  hours.  Another 
objection  was  that  museums  and  picture-galleries,  if  opened  on 
Sundays,  would  not  be  made  use  of  to  any  extent  sullicieiit  to 
justify  80  serious  an  innovation  ;  but  in  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion he  would  content  himself  with  quoting  a  single  sentence 
from  the  addresa  of  the  President  of  the  Sunday  Society  at  its 
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last  annual  niceling:  '  Tlie  Rm  al  Mancliefler  In^titarinit 
u{i(!uod  an  exliibitiuii  lor  eleven  >SuiiiJHyH  last  vcar^  wliich  waa 
visited  liy  51,000  people,  and  the  various  libraries  to  wliich  the 

[leople  have  aecoas  in  the  siime  city  on  Sundavd  were  vbtlcd 
ly  1:J5,000  people  last  _v ear.'  These,  and  other  lUmiiur  fiieU 
which  might  be  adduced,  showed  that  the  advaniOj^M  ol'  tliv 
nioveriient  would  not  be  offered  in  vain.  It  might  b*  that  in 
Eilinliiiigh  public  ojunion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  inntiTiilinn 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  inconaibtent  with  St-otiitb 
Uleas  of  the  oblif^atioos  of  the  Sabbath,  but  his  own  uiiiiiioo 
was  that  there  was  a  str'mg  utider-Liirreut  of  feeling  in  it« 
favour,  and  that  in  all  sections  of  tlie  community  it  would  be 
wfclc(™ed  lis  a  moiit  reasonable  reform.  If  it  were  not  so, 
they  mi^ht  well  be  content  to  wait  a  little  longer,  [lerstuulrd 
tliat  truth  and  right  reasoa  would  eventually  triumph. 

A  Paper  '  On  the  Humanising  and  Refining  Effects  of  Art: 
the  Asiatiu  and  Roman  Periods,'  was  read  by  Dr.  PnESK. 
F.S.A.'  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  Pa|M?r  that,  though 
popular  impression  guner.illy  j;ave  supremacy  to  pure  Greek 
art,  and  considered  its  eflect.  on  Konic  and  ita  iiinabitants  as 
unique,  yet  that  important  schools,  both  of  painting  »nd  gculji- 
turc,  existed  in  Asia  Minor  prior  to  the  great  advance  in  Greek 
art,  and  that,  indceil,  tliey  were  the  source  whence  Greek  an 
wan  derived,  and  whence  it  dri>w  its  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. 

The  Ionian*,  tberaaelvea  Greek  in  descent,  were,  fi-om  their 
geographical  position,  thrown  into  contact  with  people  of  the 
most  highly  cultivated  countries  of  the  world — Aftsyriana, 
Egyptians,  and  Pcraians — and  with  their  natural  Greek  re&DS* 
ment  of  feeling,  and  subtle  and  delicate  pereeplion  of  lit« 
beautiful,  not  only  dL'aiirued  the  moat  exquisitely  pnre  order  of 
architecture,  but,  as  proved  by  the  great  wealth  sitained  by 
tlieir  painters,  and  the  enormous  sums  jmid  for  paintingfi,  rauit 
have  been  masters  of  that  art  also,  winch  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  of  the  highest  order,  as  the  painters  had  In 
compete  with  the  must  perfect  sculjitors,  to  whom  anatomy  and 
symmetry  were  elemeuliiry  studies. 

In  addition  to  these  physical  arts,  the  loniaiie  had  fashioned 
the  mythologies  of  their  surrounding  national  neighbniirn  into 
subtle  systems,  suitable  in  their  opinion  to  the  highly  refined 
culture,  which  was  their  delight  and  source  of  happineen. 

Xiome  at  this  time,  ignorant  alike  of  Asia's  art  and  mental 
refinement,  became  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  Up  to  tliis  period 
»  800  Tramacluiw,  18(9,  p.  781 ;  1878.  p.  738  ;  1877.  p.  786. 
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her  patricians  were  known  by  their  sterling  valour  and  pure 
and  simple  Uvea;  and.  lliougli  pagans,  their  devotion  wub  of  h 
high  cast  and  characterised  liy  morality. 

When  the  wealth  and  art  of  As-ia  nere  pynred  into  Rome 
her  inartistic  people,  nntulorod,  and  unable  to  discern  the 
delicacy  of  an  art  which  through  the  liunian  form  and  features 
endeavoured  ro  represent  the  mind,  saw  only  the  outlines  of  nude 
but  beautiful  beingti,  which  infliuncd  their  imagiuuticiu!  and 
aroused  their  passions.  And  when,  added  to  this,  Asia's  sublle 
mysteries  were  intrudueed  among  them — etpially  ignorant  of 
higher  conceptions  conccided  under  .^ymbolio  forms  ami  eerc- 
miiuici* — ihey  received  them  with  their  externals  onlv,  which 
ihey  esaggcrated,  and  at  once  converted  int<i  a  source  of  evil, 
beneath  which  (incient  Rome  fell  hopelessly,  and  from  which 
moral  degradation  she  never  recovered. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Romans  aa  they  were  previous  to  this 
influx  of  Insurious  eft'eminacv  and  vice,  it  is  seen  from  the 
description  by  Livy  that,  deeply  as  Rome  trembled  under  the 
cold-blooded  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  her  best  citizens  by 
the  merciless  Marius  and  cruel  Sylla.  it  was  ae  nothing  to  tlie 
feeling  nf  horror  that  blanched  every  cheek  and  terrified  every 
heart  when  her  Senate  heard  suddenly  of  the  moral  defilement 
gf  the  Roman  you*h. 

It  was  shown  that  these  ceremonies,  though  generally 
looked  on  as  Greek,  were  in  origin  Asiatic,  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  for  a  Ions;  time  refused  to  have  them  intmluced 
among  them,  dreading  llieir  efl^ect  through  misconception,  and, 
as  waa  proved  in  the  result,  dreading  them  with  only  too  much 
reason. 

From  these  facta  of  history  the  author  deduced,  first,  the 
powerful  effect  of  art  as  a  refiner  and  educator  of  the  mind,  if 
judiciously  used  and  scientifically  studied:  secondly,  that  the 
misuse  was  as  dangerous  as  the  proper  use  was  beneficial,  and 
the  conseijuent  injury  to  any  nation  or  community  from  the 
introduction  of  open  exhibitions  to  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
and  even  of  those  wanting  simply  in  art  education,  where 
those  exhibitions  pennit  the  general  appearance  of  uudraped 
statuary  or  paintings. 

Art  ae  a  mentor  might,  and  should,  refine  and  elevate,  and 
for  this,  multitudinous  examples  of  the  more  graceful  and 
endearing  acts  of  life  were  at  command — life  a?  it  is  to- 
day, amongst  themselves,  known  to  and  fully  capable  of  being 
appreciated  even  by  the  inartistic  of  every  civilised  people. 

The  leaders  of  public  taste  should  use  their  inffueuce,  not 
only  to  exclude  subjects  likely  to  excite  prurient  feelings  from 
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tbe  fauher  art  gftUeries*  u  was  for  die  most  ptft  eMvfully 
done,  btit  to  prevent  general  exMlntioDB  of  Iba  hnmaB  &na  st 

places  of  amusement  and  resort  for  thoM  wIm)^  as  a  rul^  knew 
Dothing  of  art,  wad  who  saw  in  them  on]  j  die  hnman  flgnre. 

Withoat  in  any  way  depreciating  the  beautj  and  value  of 
elaisio  sculpture,  the  author  said  that  as  we  have  no  STmpallijr 
vitlt  the  divinities  of  Oreeoe,  and  the  mtentiMi  of  these 
eculpttm  beiiig  now  of  no  importanoe,  except  to  tlie  scholar 
and  the  connowaeur,  they  should  be  restricted  to  art  schools 
and  olassical  museums,  as  much  as  anatomteal  studies  were  to 
schools  of  surgery.  There  had,  he  thought,  been  a  marked 
deoreasfl  in  modesty  since  eztenure  exhibition  of  such  objeeli 
at  the  griat  places  of  pnblic  anrnscment  withbt  die  last  twenfy 
jesn. 

Mn.  Hahiltov  P.  MacCabtht  contributed  a  Paper  in 
furtheranoeof  one  delivered  at  Cheltenham  in  1878,'  whereinhe 
called  attention  to  the  woall  encouragement  given  to  sculptural 
art  in  thu  countoy,  either  by  Government  or  the  public,  both 
fiw  the  ereotion  ofstatuary  or  the  decoratKHi    pnblic  boildii^ 

He  endeavoured  to  uow  thati  art  having  becmne  influeDced 
by  the  caprices  of  paasinjf  fashion,  pmnta^f  failed  to  fulfil  tti 
higher  functions  in  his  tone  and  figure  sutyects;  and  the  older, 
grander,  and  more  important  art  of  sonlpture  was  atteily 
neglected. 

He  therefore  suggested  that  cofnes  of  the  best  examples  of 

ancient  and  modem  statuary  should  be  placed  in  our  public 
parks  and  gardens,  which  would  not  only  raise  our  cities  in 
dignity  and  attractiveness,  but  would  familiariije  the  masses  to 
the  highest  standard  of  taste  and  the  truest  type  of  beauty  and 
proportion. 

He  further  suggested  the  desirableness  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Minuter  of  tine  Arts,  or  other  responsible  Government 
authority,  empowered  to  prevent  the  incongruities  in  architec> 
ture  frequently  disfiguring  the  cities. 

Abo,  that  Government  should  be  petitioned  to  allocate  an 
annual  subsidy  for  the  6i>ecial  encouragement  of  the  sculjrtor's 
art,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  its  receiving  a  more  genersi 
patronage  from  public  corporMbns,  rich  mercantile  bodies,  and 
the  general  public 

Mr.  MacCarthy  extolled  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for 
their  public  epirit  and  appreciation  of  their  beautiful  city,  in 
the  erection  of  so  many  fine  pubhc  buildings  and  monuments, 
putting  to  shame  the  metropolis  and  other  richer  cities,  and 
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hoped,  by  the  addition  of  6ne  ideal  statuary,  it  would  become 
a  veritable  Modern  Athens. 

Si^or  Alberto  B.  Bacb  contributed  a  second  paper  in  this 
deportment  on  the  subject  of '  Vocnl  Sound,'  in  which  he  dwelt 
with  the  notes  commonly  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  head 
and  not  in  the  chest,  and  with  the  register  of  the  voice.  In 
most  works  on  the  art  of  singing,  he  said,  one  met  with  the 
greatest  vagueness  in  regard  to  the  so-called  register  of  the 
voice.  One  author  said  there  were  two,  others  tliree  or  four 
or  even  five  registers.  As  each  larynx  had  its  peculiar  forma- 
tion, the  element  of  the  register  could  not  be  accurately 
defined  for  all  voices,  even  though  they  were  equal  in  character. 
In  the  some  way,  the  statements  with  regard  to  the  break  of 
the  voice,  or  passage  from  one  register  to  another,  were  in 
many  works  most  misleading.  The  success  of  the  teacher  in 
classifying  the  voices  of  his  pupils  must  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  bis  ear  and  his  experience.  The  voice  could 
be  called  properly  equalised  only  when  each  note  in  the  voice 
had  become  soft.  full,  and  brilliant,  and  when  there  wa.s  no 
difference  observable  in  the  quality  of  the  tone.  He  should 
confine  himself  to  the  untenableness  of  the  term  'head  voice.' 
Sounds  were  produced  by  the  regular  vibration  of  some  elastic 
body.  The  portion  of  the  vocal  organism  on  which  the  tone 
depended  was  the  larynx  with  its  vocal  corda,  and  it  was  the 
arch  above  the  upper  teeth  which  most  affected  the  sound. 
He  had  convinced  himself  that  with  equally  correct  intonation, 
the  tone  was  more  sonorous  and  clear  the  harder  and  more 
arched  the  mouth  was.  He  maintained  that  we  produced 
every  sound  in  the  larynx  hv  means  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
that  all  notes  sounded  full  and  round  only  when  we  directed  a 
well-concentrated  breath  inght  against  the  hard  palate.  The 
rest  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  proving  that  there  were  no 
head  notes,  Mr.  Bach  arguing  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  term 
'  head  notes '  were  abandoned  in  singing-schooU. 
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REPORT    OF    THE     COUNCIL     TO    THE  CONCLUDLVG 
GENERAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  hnve  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  24th  AnnuiLl 
ConpreHS  of  llie  Aasociation  lias  now  been  brought  to  a  succeBsful 
lerratnaaon.  The  number  of  Members'  tickets  sold  has  been  '2i7  ; 
of  ABHocintes',  .'i35  ;  nnd  of  L&dii^',  108.  Although  this  meeting  will 
not  compare  in  numbers  with  thai  heM  id  this  cily  in  IM6iJ,  the  actual 
■work  of  ihe  Departments,  both  as  regards  the  Papers  eontribmed  and 
the  discu^ans  maintained  upon  them,  baa,  upon  tlie  whole,  been  of 
more  than  average  merit  and  nsefiilnesa, 

The  thanksoF  the  A>«oeiation  ore  due  to  the  President, the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Reay,  for  liia  Inaugural  Addi-eae,  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  tlie  6th  Octolier,  and  for  the  kind  and  unHngging  interest 
Le  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
his  olhce. 

The  Association  dewre  to  ai^ltnow ledge  the  use  gi'anled  to  them  of 
the  Piirlinment  House,  where  the  meetings  of  the  sections  uf  the 
-Turisprudente  and  Health  Departments  have  been  held  ;  and  of  the 
General  Aasembly  Hall  for  the  gatherings  of  the  Art  Department; 
and  to  record  their  thanks  lo  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  to  the 
Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet  for  the  accommodation  given  in  the 
Libraries  and  Reading  Ilooms ;  lo  tiie  Cooimitisionera  of  Supply  of 
Mid-Lothinn  for  the  use  of  the  County  Hall,  where  the  nieeticga  of 
the  Education  Department  have  been  hold  ;  and  to  the  Directors  of 
ihe  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

They  would  also  specially  accord  to  the  authorities  of  the  Free 
Chiu^h  of  Scotland  their  lhanka  for  the  iiae  of  ttie  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall  for  the  dpiivery  of  the  Presidential  Addrwaea. 

Tlie  Association  fiu-ther  tender  their  thanks  to  tlie  Rev.  J.  Came- 
ron Lee^,  D.D..  for  his  ojieniiig  sermon  in  St.  Giles's;  to  the  Board  of 
Manuiiiciurea  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  for  the  joint  Reception 
Given  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  to  the  Senatus  of  the  University  for  a 
Reception  Promenade  in  the  Royal  Buianic  Gardens;  to  the  Right 
Hon.  tlie  Lord  Provost,  iMagistrates,  iind  Council  for  the  Conversazione 
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In  die  Huseom  of  Sdetioe  and  Art  Tber  woold  tHaa  uomd  'dtam 
heaitr  thanks  b)  the  Kglit  Hon.  the  Barl  of  Boaebery;  the  Biglit  Hon. 
the  Tsaxi  of  Ronljn ;  MBjor-General  DrnmnKiad ;  Henn.  A.  Coma 
and  Sons,  I^feaeor  Geikie,  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  David  Niodlaon,  Hx.  John 
Walker  and  Mr.  Jamee  McLaren  of  tho  Nor&  Britiih  Railway,  the 
OommiBsioners  of  Nortbem  Lighthoans,  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  and  other 
gentloneo,  who  have  offered  &ulitiea  for  canying  oat  die  toBaxmom 
•innged  the  Lood  Cmnnittaa.  Td  Lord  Sonbei;,  Mean.  A. 
Cowan  &  Soaa,  Ur.  Hiooboii,  die  pro]gieloTB  of  the  WaTerIe7  Hvdro- 
wthk,  and  Mr,  Odg,  ilia  Anocdation  are  npecially  indebted  fbr 
ihe  azerdM  of  generaiu  hospitalitjr ;  and  to  uie  Town  CooiKnl,  fbr 
pbdng  at  the  dt^MMal  of  memben  Tudting  the  Edinbo^  Watsworin 
Om  biuldiiiga  md  MoommodatioB  «t  ffladhooae,  dub  HtHika  aie  aln 
doa. 

The  Associadon  flirdiv  tends  their  ooidlal  Anka  to  tiw  Arastai 
of  the  pablio  iiHlitQtiDtia,  ud  to  the  aannl  finna  who  \mm  tihnm 
vgm.  weir  noon  or  tbrirwalaifcr  die  "'y*^^  of  DMnhwa  and 
lawdatoa;  to  dw  proprieton  of  dw  lAbenf  dob  fbr  extending  die 
laririlegGB  of  iheir  home  to  natoni  attending  the  Con^eaa ;  and  laKh 
to  the  treaanran^  kwal  oommittee^  and  local  aaiiTelaaea  fbr  th«r 
lealoneandh^agq^l■bo^^win^he^IleBlw<^prol»l^tfalao^dwo^^j^e^ 
the  meeting. 

The  Coondl  would  ^)e(uall7  aoknowledge  their  obligation  to  the 
preM  for  the  able  leporta  of  the  prooosdinga  dttong^ioat  £e  mnWiin 

The  following  are  the  detatled  reporta  of  the  ^pig  of  the 
Tarionsdepartanenta; — 

ItdmoHoiiat  md  Umidpal  Law  Stetioni. 

In  the  Intemational  and  Municipal  Law  Sections  the  following  were 

the  questions  speciallj'  selected  fbr  discussion  :— 

(1)  Should  the  Law  regarding  Domicile  be  amended  :— 

(a)  A<  to  the  asoertainmait  of  domiole  by  regirtration  or 
otherwise. 

(t)  As  to  dia  snbatitntion  of  political  nalvMwli^  §ar  domi- 
cile, where  practicable ; 
And  is  it  practioable  and  expedient  that  anoh  amendment* 

should  be  embodied  in  Intematitmal  Treaties  T 
On  this  question  a  paper  was  read  bj  Mr.  Wastlake,  Q.C., 
and  after  a  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  paper  should 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  the  AsHociation. 

(2)  Do  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Propern  of  Married  Women  in 
the  United  Kingdom  require  amendment,  and  if  ao,  in  what 
particulars? 

On  thia  question  a  paper,  contributed  hy  Mr.  J.  Bojrd  Kin- 
near,  was  in  hw  Bbsence  read  by  the  Secretary. 
(8)  How  can  the  International  Difficulty  with  regard  to  Trade 
Marks  and  Copyright  caused  by  recent  jadgraenta  of  the 
Snpreme  Court  of  die  Tnited  Statn,  beat  be  met  ? 
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On  thia  question  n  paper  contributed  by  Mr,  C.  H.  ,E.  Cai^ 
micbael  watt  read  by  tliu  ac'cretary.    The  readiug  was  fol- 
lowed by  It  brief  discuaaioii, 
(4)  Is  it  expedient  l\iat  tJiere  tJiould  l>e  one  eystem  of  liegintrS' 
tioo  of  Deedti  or  of  Titles  retutiag  to  laud  for  tiie  United 
Kingdom,  on  ttie  busiH  of  the  system  presently  in  operacioii  in 
Sootlund,  or  ou  iiny  other  ? 

On  tliiis  qnestidii  »  j«jier  was  rend  by  Sir  R,  R.  Torrena ;  and 
a  paper  i-oniribut<^  by  Mr.  R,  iJenny  Urlia  wus  re«d  by 
the  Secretary. 
These  papers  were  followed  by  k  dlscusaion. 
(fi)  Is  it  practicable  and  ex].>edieiit  to  aHBimilute  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent countrien  rehiting  to  bills  of  exchange  7 
On  this  subject  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  D,  Thorborn, 
and  was  followed  by  a  diaciusioD. 
(6)  la  it  expedient  that  there  «liould  be  one  Bankruptcy  Law 
applicable  to  Bti(;laud  and  Scotland  on  the  principle  of  die 
present  Scotch  system  ? 

On  this  subject  a  paper  waa  read  by  Mr,  K.  Vary  Campbdl, 
and  waa  followed  hy  a  discuaslon. 
BeHidcH  the  papem  on  the  itpeeial  qnealiona,  papers  were  contributed 
on  the  following  Bubjects : — A  Paper  by  Mr.  Gilbert  W,  Child  on 
'  Leading  String  Legislation '  ;    a  Pajxir  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Daglish  on 
I      '  EHtabliahiiieut  of  Courts  of  Fii-at  In»tmice  througliout  the  Giimlry  '; 
'     a  Paper  hy  Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick  on  '  Coditioiitioii  of  the  Mercantile 
Law  ' ;  Pajjera  hy  Mr.  11.  A.  Miicfie  on  the  following  eubjecta  :  '  Im. 
provement  in  ilie  working  of  the  Parliamentary  Machine,'  'Practical 
views  of  the  qnestiotm  atlecting  Autlidra  and  Copyright,'  'Tiis  on  Charit- 
able Legacies,'  •  Colooiea  and  Kniigration  ' ;  a  Puper  by  -Mr.  Archi- 
bald Young  on  '  Some  of  the  defects  in  the  Law  relating  iu  Sitlmon 
Fisheries  in  Scotland,  and  their  appropriate  Remedies';  a  Paper  by 
Baron  von  Iloltzendcrff  on  '  The  Share  of  the  Theory  of  Law,  and  Law 
I     teaching  in  Codification ' ;  a  Paper  by  Mr.  John  P.  Coldstream  on 
'  The  Increase  of  IJivorce  in  Scotland  ' ;  a  jjaper  by  Mr.  James  Solly, 
read  hy  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  'Further  Amendment  of  the  Divorce  Act,  20 
&  21  Vict.  cap.  85  ';  n  Paper  by  Mr.  Charles  .Scott  on  the  i]uestion 
I     '  Whither  is  our  Marriiige  System  Drilling ' ;  a  Paper  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
I     Wolatetiholme  Elmy  on  ■  Hie  Law  ol'  England  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
■     perty  and  Status  of  Married  Women.' 

Rtpre»finn  of  Crime  Sealian. 

The  following  were  the  queetious  specially  aet  down  for  discua- 
r  rion: — 

I.  '  What  is  the  position  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  with  reference 
to  ihe  Priscna  Act  of  1877,  and  how  can  these  Societies  be  made 
I     more  efficient  ?  '    Pappra  upon  ihis  subject  were  read  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
I      Murray  Browne,  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  Captain  J.  E.  Chri.-d'ie,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Puttrson,  and  a  long  and  interesting  diacuawon  followed.  The 
Section  eventually  adopted  umuiimously  the  following  reeolution. 
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movad  b7  Sir  Rupert  K«td*  Mid  Mooddtd  137  ShmffOomria  ra>OBMB : 
*  llMt  tbt  Section  is  of  i^^ttion  dMt  tba  ouiyiiv  ont  «<  malafAe 
daiuM  of  the  Ktuobb  Act  1877  iriiieh  refer  to  PriaoMti^  Aid  Sode- 
tiei  hat  been  fbond  injnrioaa;  tlwt,  in  pftrtioolar,  the  poliCT  oC 
naaHu  bang  giren  to  priaunen  merely  for  rabmitting  to  prison  dixi- 
pBiie  withoat  r^ard  to  other  circtunataaceo,  end  the  aid  being  cos- 
trolled  by  the  number  of  mArlcR,  hu  been  ibiMkd  to  hsve  no  beoe&ul 
result ;  uid  that  the  proTiaion  fca  preTentiog  priMHk  cfaaplnins  and  other 
priaon  officjala  from  acting  with'pmact  tneaom  in  oonDOctioa  with  dit- 
charged  Priaoner^  So^etieehaa  interfered  prejudicially widi  tlieir  open- 
tions ;  that  the  Section  recominend  to  the  Conndl  the  oonsderatiao  of 
llteae  important  qaeitiona,  with  the  suggeation  that  a  lepreaentatiao 
ibould  be  made  in  the  proper  quarter  in  fivrour  of  the  repeal  er 
amendment  o£  tiie  oli|)e^iot»bb  clauaea,  ao  aa  to  leaTe  (he  SooMaa  in 
die  nme  position  for  OBrrying  on  their  benevolent  work  aa  they  held 
jcior  to  the  peanng  of  the  said  Matute.' 

H.  *  How  enn  the  ayatem  of  Police  be  improved  in  regard  to  the 
BepreMcai  and  Deteodon  of  Grime  T '  Piqiera  were  read  by  Sir  Si^eit 
XwuIb,  Ht.  T.  fi.  Ui^d  Bek«.  and  Mr.  Wm.  TTwicUtiin,  duet  Om- 
MaUeof  Edinburgh.  Aftera  my  fiill  diaoiMion  tbe  Miowing  iw- 
waa,  on  the  mrtioi  of  Sir  Jamea  Watacoi,  aMMnded  bv  Darii 
Lewia,  Eiq.,  Treararer  of  Trinity  Hoapital,  agraed  to: — *Timt  dna 
Section  rcooaimeod  tibe  Coimal  of  the  Soeial  SeienoB 
don  to  memoriaHie  die  OovenuncDt  to  miapt  niBMBrei  to  aacm  fcr 
Scotland  a  syBtemof  aapeianntiationfor  diepolioe(Aoen<tf  theooantiy 
BB  a  means  of  improving  the  character  of  the  force  and  thereby  adding 
to  the  security  ot'  the  life  and  property  of  the  canimunity. 

III.  '  What  changes  are  desirable  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
Juvenile  Delinquency  7  '  Papen  dealing  with  tliie  matter  were  read  by 
Mr.  Charlcb  Scott,  Mrs.  Meredith,  Caplaio  Christie,  Mr.  Bone,  Mr. 
Daplisli,  and  Mr.  Faucns.  A  very  long  discussion  followed,  and 
resulted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lupton,  Leeds,  seconded  by  Mi.  Whit- 
well,  Bristol,  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — '  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it  is  desirable  that  so  much  of  the  Belbnna- 
t<Hy  Act  as  makes  it  necessary  that  a  juvenile  offender  shall  be 
oommitted  to  prison  before  being  sent  to  a  reformatory  should  be 
repealed;  and  that  the  Councal  be  requested  to  take  the  matter  into 
owsideration,  with  a  view  to  memorialiMe  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  DepartroeDt  accordingly.' 

Beiddea  the  Papera  on  the  apeoial  queetions  Papen  on  the  following 
subjects  were  oontributed ;  '  On  the  Truant  School  established  by  the 
London  School  Board,'  by  Mrs,  Weatlake ;  '  On  the  systom  of  taking 
Evidence  in  Private  in  Orimmal  Caaes,'  by  Sir  Walter  EUiot, 
E.C.S.I.;  on  'Penal  Servitade,' by  Lord  Norton;  na  <Taik  Sen. 
tences,'  by  Mr.  Alfred  HiU ;  on  '  Snggesdona  aa  to  an  improved 
treatment  of  Criminal  Offenders,'  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bigp;  and  on 
'  Capital  Punishment,'  by  the  Kev.  W.  Graham. 

The  Section  was  well  attended  duiing  the  whole  aes^ioD,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  various  questions  and  Papers  seemed  10  excite  great 
itttereat. 
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II. — Education. 

The  procoedtnga  in  t.hia  Department  openeJ  with  the  cciBwderation 
of  tfaa  dungers  of  overwork  with  special  I'eference  to  the  higher  cIsiM  of 
girlH*  bcIiooIb  and  the  effects  of  competitive  e.xamlnntions.  Two  Pnpere 
read  on  the  medicftl  aide  led  to  a  very  prnctienl  discUHBion  on  the 
admitted  dnng-ers  of  overwork."  The  duties  ol"  parenta  were  strongly 
inained  upon — us  to  home  hsbittiand  dieciplliie  Huitiible  to  the  coume 
of  etudien  in  which  their  children  are  engaged ;  as  to  the  selection  of 
schools,  imd  as  to  the  exercise  of  due  dincrimination  an  regards  the 
capucity  and  strength  of  their  children.  The  cducationftl  vaSiie  of  play 
and  the  nece»«ity  of  playgrounds,  and  the  means  of  healthy  physical 
recreation  weit  also  enforced.  The  growth  of  the  system  of  '  competi- 
tive '  exaniinutions  wils  aeverely  criticised.  The  mure  general  dissemi- 
nation of  »  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  both  among  parents  and 
t«acfaers,  was  fecognieed  as  one  of  the  moxt  important  reqiiifiit«s  for 
renie<3ying  the  evils  acknowledged. 

2.  The  ijiies'ion  relating  to  the  teaching  of  higher  subjects  in 
elementary  schoola  was  discuBsed,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Scottish  parochial  schools  and  from  that  of  the  English  elementary 
achools  more  closely  restricted  to  primary  education.  With  reference 
to  the  former,  cases  were  cited  of  tlie  high  standard  maintiiined  by  the 
>>ld  class  of  schools,  with  the  cxpreaiuoii  of  regret  that  the  promise  of 
the  Act  of  I87i  thar  'the  standard  which  now  exists  in  the  public 
schools  shull  not  he  lowered,'  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

On  t!ie  other  hnnd,  grent  improvement  waa  shown  in  other  districts, 
nnd  it  was  moreover  contended  that  the  tercn  '  higher  subjects '  should 
not  be  liniiied  to  '  Latin '  nnd  raathematica. 

The  connection  of  schools  with  tlie  universities,  the  range  of 
instrnciion  which  they  should  imdertake,  and  tbe  grading  of  different 
schools,  were  discussed,  with  the  general  recoiniition  of  the  principle 
that  the  siibjecis  iMUcht  should  be  determined  chiefly  with  reference  to 
their  educatiutml  viilue. 

3.  The  :-uj*rviaion  of  secondary  Bchoola  by  Government  or  local 
authorities  wn^  the  third  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  special  discusMon, 
The  due  nalun-  and  limits  of  local  and  of  centnd  authorities  respec- 
tively were  critically  reviewe<l,  and  the  broader  issue  of  the  utility,  in 
!iny  way,  oi*  (Jtivernment  action  in  relation  to  secondai-y  and  higher 
t-ducatiou  wuH  itlso  raised.  The  capacity  of  popularly  elected  bodies  to 
exercise  any  beneficial  control  in  this  range  was  both  questioned  and 

rfended  with  riiucli  energy. 

4.  The  lurlher  Papers  read  related  (l)  to  teachers'  opportunities  of 
training  and  the  need  of  mnliiplying  them,  with  some  reference  to  the 
college  "established  by  the  Teacher's  Training  and  Registration  Society  ; 
(2)  to  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  schools  and  the  use  of  the  xening 
machine,  (:))  A  paper  on  educational  phases  and  fnllaciet  entered 
into  a  searching  criticism  of  the  ultimate  educntional  efTt^^ts  of  the 
syt-tems  of  Mjhoui  teaching  adopted  in  some  of  the  chief  countries  of 
tlurope  and  in  the  United  Stai«s,  laying  much  stress  on  the  advantages 
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derived  from  onr  freer  life  and  lew  rigoroiiB  role  of  official  mfori- 
maot  while  admittiog  aotne  points  of  ooperioritj  in  the  proriaioa  nade 
for  aome  brancheB  of  fecial  inotnictioo.  Hndi  difierenoe  of  opiniaa 
waa  i'A|ataaed  m|jaidtng  hjuo  oC  Aa  ouwi|wrHODa  nutatnladf  bnt  miGb 
nnlbl  iiifai  iHifnai  was  dnwn  fbrtfa  by  me  dfaonMiai.  (4)  A  dBHcb>- 
tioD  of  dM  Hdloway(Ml(«efiv  Wmi  of  dM  Hiddk  and  Uppa 
IGddle  ClMMi.  1KW  in  floniae  of  oc»wtnolra  at  B^am  Hill,  inote 
W88  abo  gitcB  to  the  Dqatteent  (5)  Tha  dueoMira  of  a  I^par  <■ 
temperance  iiutractjon  in  adtocdB  led  to  the  adoption,  witboot  dinaoa, 
<f  die  followit^  leaolntiOT,  -m. : — '  That  the  Section  reooauMod 
that  the  Cooscil  cooader  the  deniabili^  of  bringing  nader  the 
notice  of  onr  edncational  aathoritiea  the  expediency  of  barii^  iUio- 
dnced  into  onr  public  achooU  leamu  on  temperance  and  kindred  ad^ 
jecta  affecting  the  nnitary  and  f^jaiological  welfiu*  of  children.'  lite 
tromber  prenent  was  thirty.  (6)  Piq>en  were  ain  contribnted  on  die 
rise  and  progreee  of  the  half-time  ajiMem  of  mixed  physical  and  menad 
training,  and  on  local  government  from  the  Mandpoint  of  n*'TT*' 
education,  and,  lartW,  on  the  working  nun's  elnb  and  inatitnte  vnaa. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  alao  dnwn  to  the  Lyceum 
very  sDccesfoUy  wotked  by  Misa  Archer  in  Berlin,  qwcially  for  inla- 
mediate  edncttton ;  to  tednical  education ;  and  to  the  Mate  Vt  fldoe^ 
lion  in  India. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanka  to  the  Oiuman,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burbigh, 
doeed  the  fmceedinga. 

lU.— Health. 

His  Section  eommenced  ita  laboura  nniter  die  prerideney  of  John 
Beddoe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  when  the  epedal 
ijuestion,  ' '  What  are  t}je  best  areas  for  Sanitary  Purposes,  and  how  ftr 
should  there  be  a  rfrvieitin  of  the  m'>de  of  electing  and  continuing  the 
services  of  the  Officers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,'  wa^  opened  by 
Mr.  Sheriff  Spcns,  of  Glasgriw,  in  an  exhauftive  and  masterly  Paper  od 
the  subject,  and  was  supplemented  by  a  valuable  [■;ii>er  written  and 
read  hy  Dr.  Hardesty.  of  GalashieK  entitled,  '  Some  Experiencef  of  a 
Provincial  Medical  Officer  of  Health.'  Kenneth  MrLeod.  Esq.,  also 
read  a  Paper  entitled,  '  On  the  necessity  of  an  Ameniled  Public  Health 
Act  for  Scotland.'  The  subjMit  of  the  abore  three  contributions  to  the 
Section  provoked  an  anitnated  di^ussion,  and  resulted  in  the  following 
resolution  being  unanitnously  passed  in  a  wetl^ttended  meeting — 
namely  :  '  That  this  meeting  strongly  recommends  to  the  Council  thr 
necessity  of  its  cnsidering  the  condition  and  state  of  the  mral  areas  of 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  taw  ao  as  to 
ensure  their  extension.' 

The  afternoon  sitting  was  occapied  by  die  oonrideration  of  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  Paper,  written  and  read  by  Bailie  Colatmii  and 
entitled  '  Five  Vear«  of  an  Infant's  Life :  how  is  it  to  be  taken  care  ol 
when  not  under  ^latemal  Superviuon?  '  This  Paper  induced  an  ani- 
mated discusaion,  engaging  die  attention  of  a  crowded  andienoe  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  hours,  in  which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
took  an  active  part,  the  majority  expressing  a  view  that  it  would  be 
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iiefurable  to  eacourage  tlie  exteusion  of  tht^  sjsteoi,  us  illustrated  by 
Miss  Sterling's  inslitutiim  at  blockbrid^'e,  of  encouraging  day  and  ntglit 
nuraeries  for  aiding  periwnB  'jf  induiitrioUB  liabita  who  niv.-  prevt^uted 
by  unfuntrollable  circumsiaDcea  from  giving  attention  to  their  children 
inder  five  year*  of  age. 

On  Friday  October  8,  in  &  crowded  meeting  of  the  Section,  the 
special  quoetion,  '  What  is  tlie  bewt  mode  of  amending  the  present  Laws 
with  reference  to  existing  Buildings,  and  also  of  improving  tlicir  Simi- 
tary  condition,  eo  aa  to  render  th*'iii  more  healthy,  having  due  regard 
to  economical  considerations,'  was  opened  by  Mr.  Councillor  James 
Govrana,  chairman  of  the  Public  Healtb  ConiiuittBf,  in  a  most  able  and 
lucid  Paper,  which  excited  a  very  vivid  iutereat  amongst  the  audience, 
id  provoked  a.  protracted  and  animated  diacuBi^ion.  It  was  followed 
ly  on  auxiliary  Paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Professor  Pleeniing 
Jenkin,  F.R.8.,  which,  however,  more  particularly  called  attention  to 
»n  institution  with  which  he  wai  prominently  connected — namoly,  tlie 
Edinburgh  Sanitary  Protection  Associiition.  The  general  impression 
■was  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  tliut  an  imperial  code  of  lavr  in 
relation  to  pnblio  health  idiuuld  be  enacted,  applicable  to  the  United 
Kingdom :  compulsory  in  its  administration,  supei  vised  by  a  centiaJ 
authority,  and  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  Stale  ha,ving  aiieut  in  the 
.■Cabinet. 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Drysdnle,  M-D..  '  On  llie  Vital 
Statistics  of  New  Zealand,' wag  well  diBcUBa"d,  and  brought  the  day's 
proceedings  to  a  conclusion. 

Saturday,  October  9,  was  occupied  by  several  i[iieJitionB  of  practical 
d  scientilic  value,  caui-ing  great  interest  nmJ  ensurinR  a  very  large 
Bii-cndauce.  The  first  Paper  read  was  one  by  Sir  John  Rose  Connack, 
M.D.,  physician  (o  the  British  Hertlbrd  Hospital  of  Paris,  and  was 
PAtitled,  '  Location  and  Adniiniatrntion  of  special  and  general  Rospitnis 
in  which  Contagioua  DiBeiiaes  are  received.'  The  second  Paper  was 
one  of  a  peculiai'ly  valuable  character  by  Dr.  Littlejohn,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Edinburgh.  'On  the  Compulsory  Registration  of 
Inleclious  DiwKisos  as  practiwed  in  Edinburgh.'  ll  aiuied  a  very  close, 
logical,  and  warm  discuaaion,  and  resulted  in  the  following  resoluUon, 
passed  unanimnisly  in  a  well-iittendf  il  Section — namely  ;  '  That  tliia 
Section  earnestly  recotnuiends  the  Council  of  the  Asaocintion  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  lo  the  necessity  of  powers 
being  obtained  Ibr  liie  compulsory  registration  of  infectious  diseases 
iver  the  kingdom  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  conferred  upon  Bdin- 
lurgb  and  Greenock  by  their  local  Mimicipal  Acts.'  Mrs.  Johnson,  of 
Hastings,  read  a  Paper  'On  Volunteer  Work  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  Infectious  Diseases,'  of  a  very  useful  nature,  which  termi- 
nated the  proceedings  of  this  day's  business. 

Press  of  time  prevented  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D., 
On  the  insufficient  Use  of  Milk  as  an  article  of  Diet,'  being  resd,  but 
ita  vaiunbie  contents  will  be  found  shortly  recorded  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions'  of  the  Association, 

On  Monday  October  1 1  (his  Section  resumed  lis  labours,  when  the 
uial  question  for  discussion,  '  What  arc  the  means  uhich  should  be 
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■doptadftrthepnralionaCtlMPaaK&nof  atBNBH^ntbaat  vaiat 
iDtcriertDoe  witt  Indntrikl  OpendcM^  and  Cnr  A*  rMMiiHiiM  ti 
Para  Scmrces  of  Wctcr  Si^plj  f  *  wm  opowd  \^  a  idNBlilB  Fkps  n 
As  inbiect,  writtu  and  md  by  Df .  Stenun  l[M■dn^aM  of  An 

locd  iKAoraiy  neratariea  of  the  DepsttmeBt.  ^lit  Paper 'wwMkmd 

S'  otfien  on  the  Mine  antgect  from  the  peon  of  Sir  Jwnea  Alemdcr, 
Kjor-GaieTal  Scott,  and  Ur.  John  Uaiuen.  They  elicited  u  intert»t- 
ing  diMiUBioD,  wbiofa  was  cairied  oa  until  late  in  the  day,  and  naolted 
in  the  ibDowing  teeolotion,  which  was  carried  nnaoimooriy : — *is., 
<  That  it  be  a  reoommendstion  to  the  Cooncil  of  the  Anodatioa,  that 
is  order  to  preaore  the  piirity  of  rivfln  and  atreama  GoverameBt 
ahonid  proride  for  the  appointment  of  dnly  qualified  impectora  for  oer- 
tun  portions  of  the  oonntry  or  river  baana,  who  shonld  have  the 
power  of  taking  effective  measures  for  preventing  pollation,  by  reqnii- 
ing  tbe  local  anthoriiies  to  lake  action  widi  an  appeal  from  sack 
tiiq)ectotB,  in  the  cue  of  Sootiaad  to  the  Court  of  Se*4os,  and  in  Eng- 
land to  die  higher  CtrnrtB :  the  Mlariea  or  char^  of  the  inyetwa 
to  be  defrayed,  like  dwn  (rfio^eoton  ander  nunoa  and  fiwtonea  and 
tiia  Alkali  bf  Gomnieni— dia  porityof  rircn  bring  ArAe 
ganeral  good.' 

Tie  remainder  of  dw  sitting  vaa  ooeaued  bf  tha  diannMiw  of 
a  Bqier  x«ad  Dr.  Driokwater.  ontided,  *  On  the  Variooi  Hedwdi  of 
•Ming  tha  Beonha  of  Watar  Aixdjmmfx  BanilMy  Pnipoaaa,'  fai  a 
rndtcT  ddn  attmdaaoa  of  the  Seotioa. 

On  Tnesdi^,  October  12,  Dr.  Sterauon  Maeadaw  zaad  a  Puar  oa 
*  Vba  Vealila&oa  cC  Sewers  and  Drains,'  which  waa  fbllowad  by  env 
on  the  aame  «il)]'ect,  mitten  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bromfield,  and  read  m  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Newhaven.  Mr.  Convener  Gowans  opened  the 
discuiwion,  which  continued  with  unabated  vigour  and  animation  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  resulted  in  the  fiillowing  reaolntion  : — '  That 
this  Section  begs  to  make  a  recommendation  to  Council  that  th^ 
Rhall  direct  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  of  Scotland 
to  the  necesai^  of  causing  an  impartial  inquiry  to  be  made  into  tbe 
eyetem  of  open  air  ventilmon  in  aewera  as  practiaed  in  England  and 
Scotland.' 

Dr.  Beddoe  havinf;  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Section,  the  chair  waa 
taken  by  Mr.  Bailie  Ure,  of  Gla^w,  under  whoee  presidency  Dr. 
Phen^  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Planting  of  Trees  in  Towno.'  Dr.  Littlo- 
john  read  one  wTitten  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  entitled  '  The  Fogs  of 
Great  Towns,  their  Causes  and  their  Cnre,'  And  Dr.  Little  read  one 
on  the  eame  subject.  The  three  Papers  provoked  a  very  good  diacoa- 
noR,  a  strong  feeling  being  manifested  tlutt  the  planting  trees,  the 
dispersion  and  prevention  of  fbga,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  pnre 
atmosphere,  were  pressing  ainitary  needs,  deserving  energetic  etudy 
and  attention. 

A  Paper  read  by  Hr.  H.  H.  Collins,  the  hon.  sacrttaty,  for  the 
aotbor,  Mr.  A  Watkyna,  on  '  Public  Latrine  and  Lavatory  Accommo- 
dation,' terminated  the  business  of  the  daj-. 

A  warm  vote  of  tbanka  was  paned  by  a  well-attended  Section  to 
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ft  prcBidcnt  of  the  Sectdon,  Dr.  BeJdoe,  its  likewise  lo  ihe  local  hooo- 
rarv  t'^crel-arit'S,  Drti.  Liulejohn  nnd  Mucndani. 

On  Wediiesdiiy,  October  13,  u  Paper  ■  On  Edinburgh  Town  Wuler 
Supply  '  was  reud  hy  Mr.  T.  Ivory  in  it  well-ulteoded  Section  ;  n  pro- 
longed diacu-tfion  took  place,  atid  resulted  in  the  Ibllowtng  reisolutian 
being  [lUAied —  namely  ;  '  Tliut  iu  Scoti.^id  the  MUWr  supply  of  towns, 
Tram  its  soiuce  lo  ita  pluce  ol'  delivery,  ouglit  to  be  put  under  the 
Eupervifion  oI' their  locttl  periumient  niedieul  otiieeraol' health.' 

The  biisiness  iii  ihia  Section  was  brought  to  ii  cldee  by  the  reading 
t  a  Pajier  written  by  Dr.  Norniun  Kerr,  and  entitled  '  Miiaic  Holla.' 

rV. — ECOKOMV  AND  TbaOE. 

In  the  EcoQomy  and  Trade  Section  on  October  7  (Thursday)  Sit 
V.  Kay- Shuttle  worth  look  the  chuir  at  eleven  o'clock.  Messrs.  P.  P. 
Sellar  aud  Melviu  read  liieir  Papers  cin  the  lirst  special  subject ; 
'  What.  Legislative  mensurBB  ore  required  to  leave  the  Occupier  ol'  tlie 
8oi]  freer  thitn  at  preiieDt  to  increase  liis  Preductlon  of  Food ;  or  by 
what  ineasiu-es  of  his  own  can  the  Farmer  best  meet  Foreign  Com]ieti- 
tion  ? '  There  waa  an  almost  unanimous  concensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  entail  and  strict  settlement,  and  the  securing 
to  the  tenant  of  all  unexhausted  improvenienia,  but  tbe  methods  of  so 
doing  .suggested  by  speakers  were  diveri"e.  The  need  of  simplilicition 
and  rcgitstratioJi  of  tninitliir  of  land  was  also  insisted  upon.  Kecoinmen- 
datiotis  were  also  made  Clint  restriutionB  in  methods  of  cultivation, 
except  for  the  concluding  yeara  of  a  tttiancy,  should  not  be  iuserled  io 
leaaes.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  high  larmin|j  was  tie  only 
method  of  maintiiintug  agricultural  prosperity,  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  this,  acieulilio  education,  esjiecially  in  chemisliy,  mu»t  be  pro- 
moted, as  ia  done  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  fanners  submit  to  u 

I voluntary  assessfment  to  support  the  Agriciilturul  College  with  its  sta- 
tions in  Ijeotland  and  England. 
'  On  Friday  the  second  special  subject :  *  What  should  be  the  coume 
Vf  Legislation  wiih  regard  to  Local  Governnu>nt  and  the  incidence  of 
total  Tuxntion  ? '  was  introduced  by  two  Papeni  by  Measra,  W.  0. 
Smith  and  B.  Fossett  Lock.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  Che  irregular 
character  of  loeiJ  boundariea  and  the  difficulties  hence  arising  of  con- 
stituting local  governing  authorities :  the  establish  merit  of  new  districts 
larger  than  pariahetf  and  less  than  unions  was  advocated.  'I'he  need  of 
forming  well-defined  areas  was  dwell  upon,  as  also  the  importance  of 
i^curing  representative  government  in  England  for  counties  in  place  of 
hhe  present  irresponsible  Quaiter  Sessions,  which  cannot  carry  out 
some  important  work  because,  being  a  nominated  body,  it  CFvrries  lew 
moral  authority  than  it  would  if  represeniative.  The  evil  was  dwelt 
upon  which  springs  from  the  better  class  of  men  noc  taking  part  in  the 
management  ef  public  buaincsa,  and  ihe  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them  for  their  luciica  in  tliis  respect.  It  was  urged  that  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  governing  boards  should  be  reduced,  60 
at  individual  responsibility  should  be  increased,  and  therefore  a 
igher  cla&s  of  men  brought  forward  Ibr  election. 
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ConsideTsble  interest  was  created  by  Hr.  Boome's  Paper  oa  'Na- 
tional  InatiTsiice,'  which  critjcised  the  Ber.  W.  L.  BlftcUej's  acbanw^ 
and  called  forth  a  valuable  debate,  in  which  Hr.  Blackley  ngonmiiy 
defended  his  plan  against  the  objectiotui  adduced  against  it. 

On  Saturday,  October  9,  Mr.  D.  Chadwick  read  his  Paper  aa.  the 
third  special  question,  *  On  the  best  Definition  of  Income  for  the  Par- 
pDoeit  of  Taxation.'  An  important  discuitsiou  ensued,  and  there  was  a 
complete  agreement  in  the  statement  that  the  general  method  of  levy- 
ii^  ineome  tix  is  altogether  onHuoitilic.  All  who  joined  in  the  di- 
cussioii  seemed  lo  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  deduction  of  ca^tal 
value  by  mineral  sold,  and  by  similar  conditions,  should  be  allowed 
for ;  bat  all  ^>eakerB  except  Mr.  Chadwick  aeemid  to  think  it  impoan- 
bte  to  bring  the  income  tax  into  harmony  with  any  adentific  defiaitioo 
of  income.  The  need  of  careful  bookkeefung  by  &nnera  was  insieted 
opon.  bat  as  it  is  not  oaMomaiy,  the  preaent  imgli-and-readj  method 
WM  genmllT  aj^wored  d£ 

On  Monday,  October  11,  Hr.  Standfield's  Paper  on  '  Patenti'  wai 
raad  in  the  abaoiDe  of  the  author  by  one  of  the  SecietarieB.  The  Seo- 
tion  seemed  strongly  and  almost  unanimously  in  &vour  of  a  reductioo 
(it' the  present  fees,  which  were  considered  exorbitaaL  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
Johnston  read  a  Paper  on  '  Local  Option,'  and  the  Eev.  S.  A.  St^a- 
tlial  one  on  the  use  of '  Stimulants  in  the  Manchester  Workhouses.'  In 
the  debates  which  arose  many  abuses  of  the  preaent  system  of  licenmi^ 
were  exposed,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  stating  that  he  knew  ^ 
cases  approaching  very  closely  to  bribery  of  the  justices.  A  general 
feeling  prevailed  in  favour  of  a  full,  free,  and  direct  veto  being  given 
to  the  people  on  the  issue  of  licences.  Several  iostances  were  given  of 
the  Btriking  reductioo  in  the  use  of  stimulants  iu  workhouses  and  hos- 
pitals. ^Ir.  Culderwood  read  an  interesting  Paper  on  '  The  production 
of  Mineral  Oil  in  Scotland.'  Mr.  D.  McLaren  read  a  Paper  on  '  The 
Opium  Traffic  in  India.'  Aller  a  discussion  the  Section,  which  num- 
bered thirty-sis  persona,  adopted  the  followin"  resolution  witli  unajii- 
mity  : — '  That  it  he  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  adopt  means  of  raiinng  the  India 
revenue  without  encour-iging  the  producdon  or  consumption  of 
opium.' 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  the  proceedings  of  the  8«:^n  were 
opened  by  Mr.  Watherston  reading  his  Paper,  entitled,  '  Is  Legislation 
necessary  for  the  Relief  of  Indian  Finance  by  reason  of  the  Depreciation 
in  the  Price  of  Silver  and  the  foil  of  the  Indian  Rupee  ? '  The  discus- 
sion was  opentd  by  Mr.  S.  Willianison,  M.P.,  who  contributed  a  iJiort 
Paper  in  lavour  of  hi-itit-tallisin.  The  debate  was  ably  sustained,  and 
the  chairman,  in  his  concluding  remark*,  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  u[>on  silver  plate,  and  expressed  an  opinion  la  favour  of  a 
voluntary  in  lieu  of  the  prevailing  nyst«ni  of  compulsory  hall-marking. 
.Mr.  Westgarth  read  iiis  Paper  on  '  The  recent  Controversies  upon 
Economic  Method,  and  ihe  proper  Limits  of  Economic  Science,'  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Ilendereou  read  his  '  On  ExHiiiioation  of  the  received 
Thecry  of  Rent.'  These  two  Papei-s  gave  rise  to  a  very  valuable  dis- 
cit&sion  OQ  the  theoretical  basis  of  economic  science.    Mr.  David  Milne 
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Horav  introduced  the  sDhject  of '  RaJlmy  Accidents.'  AfWr  some  diH- 
ciiBsion  the  following  re-rolution  whs  unanimouHly  adopted  in  n  Seuticji 
of  fteveniecn  p.'reons  ; — '  That  llie  Council  be  recoaini ended  to  print  u 
fiill  abstraet  of  the  Paper  nf  Mr.  Milne  Home  id  the  TrannaclionK, 
and  that  they  be  recommendeil  to  draw  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty'" 
Government  to  tlie  importanco  of  I'lf  subject  and  to  the  recomniendii- 
lion  of  the  Royal  Commiasion  on  Railway  Accidents  presented,  lo  Par- 
riUment  in  February  1877-' 

'  On  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  n  very  hearty  vote  of  ifmnko 
wiw  preeeDted  to  ihe  director^  of  the  Chuniber  of  Commerce  for  the  use 
of  their  Chamber,  and  lo  Sir  U.  Kny-Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  for  hi" 
eonrtesy  and  ability  in  the  chair. 


v.— Art. 

The  meetingn  of  thin  Department,  under  the  Presidency  of  Professor 
W.  B.  Rii^hmond,  bepan  on  the  morning  of  Thumday,  Oclobor  7,  when 
Profetisor  Fleeming  Jenkin  read  a  Paper  on  the  first  special  question : 
'  Ought  ihere  to  he  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  aiibsidiHed  by  Private 
Snhscription  or  Endowment,  or  by  the  State  ? '  He  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Dramatic  Society  to  he  incorporated  by  B'lyal  Charter, 
and  tn  be  Ibr  members  of  the  tlieiitrical  profession  what  the  Inatilute  of 
Engineers,  the  Law  Society,  &c.,  are  to  the  [irofesaions  which  they 
reepectively  represent.  In  the  diacuiwion  which  followed,  the  feeling  of 
tlie  Depnr^ent  was  very  stronply  in  favour  of  Professor  Jenkin's  pro- 
position, and  eventually  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  request- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a  commitlee  to  promote 
the  eBtablinhment  of  such  a  society,  if  alter  inquiry  they  should  deem 
it  desirable  to  do  so.  In  tin-  afternoon  iwo  voluntary  Papers  on 
'Dramatic  Reform'  and  on  'Remedies  for  Staginess'  were  rend, 
and  provoked  conaiderablo  disciitwion. 

On  Friday,  the  Sth.  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  read  a  Papi-r 
on  the  BPcond  special  question,  '  How  liir  would  the  Revival  of  the  old 
system  of  "  Master  and  Pupils"  be  of  ndvanta^eand  tend  to  promote  tlie 
jrrowth  of  Historical  Art  in  tlie  Country  and  the  fitting  use  of  Painting 
and  Scnlptore  in  our  Public  Buildings?'  Mr.  Herkomer  considered 
that  the  revival  wa^  undesirable  as  tending  to  cramp  individuality  anil 
originality  in  young  artists,  and  leading  them  to  copy  the  style  and 
mannerisms  of  their  maaterM.  He  preferred  a  aystem  whicli,  atler  ihe 
nece>ieary  elementary  technical  insrruction,  would  leave  as  much  rooni 
a.s  possible  for  the  development  of  individual  geniua.  In  the  interest- 
ing and  well-miatained  discussion  which  fillowed,  many  different  views 
of  the  subject  found  expression,  hut  it  appeared  to  he  the  opinion  oi 
the  majority  of  the  speakers  that,  in  order  to  have  a  really  gres' 
hchool,  or  schools,  of  historical  art  in  the  country,  the  aj-stem  of  miuter 
and  pupils  would  be  ndvantiigeoui.  Mr.  E,  J.  Watherston  read  u 
Paper  on  a  kindred  topic,  entitled  '  The  Essence  of  Art,  is  it  Genius  or 
Ingenuity  ? '  and  the  discnsaion  on  the  two  Papers  was  ttiken  together. 
A  Paper  on  '  Surveillance  by  Anihoritiefi  ol'  Street  Archiiecture "  wii- 
also  read,  and  in  the  short  discuwion  which  followed  a  strong  feeling 
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in  frvotir  of  tome  rteps  beiiiK  taken  to  pramt  AadiafignremMitofaiir 
towng  WM  mpreMod. 

On  ftttoraay,  (be  9th,  die  Depurtmnnt  did  not  m«K. 

On  Honda;,  Uie  llth,  Signor  Alberto  Bach  Ribimttod  ■  Vtipn  am 
die  diird  apeosl  qnitioii,  *  How  om  th«  HnraenI  Xdnetfion  of  die 
Middle  GIwMe  be  Intptorad  r  He  dealt  wiA  the  detailaof  tbetaMiH 
iat  of  dlnpng,  the  impnmmenr  of  mnaiaal  taate  ia  choral  aa*ociatiaMk 
die  adviaaUtitf  of  darelnpiii^  die  latent  mnrncal  talent  of  the  peopia, 
and  the  •dvaittagaa  to  be  denved  from  the  fonnaliaa  of  onuenwioiNa 
in  oar  prindp*!  towna  and  ottiei.  A  good  itiacuarioo  fcDowed,  tfa*  pe- 
pcwticoa  oontained  in  tin  P^w  bong  gaNnllT  H^iparted  hj  Aa 
maetiDg.  '  Sonda;  I«wa '  wna  dia  tide  oTdn  TJantaT  P>kp«r  iriM 
iblknraa,  in  iriiidt  dte  antiior  atkooatad  die  opaidDit  « ISmriaa  aal 
111111111111  on  Smiday.  A  reiy  waim  and  livelf  diaoiiiH»  enaaad,  and . 
die  naoal  aTgnmeota  on  both  ndea  of  thii  qoaariow  we  ferciblyniged, 
■erenJ  mmi>tera  atrangly  reaenttng  die  Intradnotion  the  qneatioa  at 
all.  The  number  of  apeakera  oo  eitlier  nda  mu  aboat  equal,  bat  tlw 
gmeral  oinnios  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  in  &Tamr  of  the  viewaof 
the  aothm  of  the  Paper. 

On  Toeaday,  the  12tli,  die  votnntaij  Puera  on  die  '  HnmaiiiMDg 
and  Sefining  efibcta  of  Art,'  on  ■  Scalptare,'  and  on  *Toeal  Sooad' 
gave  viae  to  nome  diaciunon. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetinga  of  the  Departaieat  ha*  b«ea  good, 
and  the  diacoadcnu  in  moat  caaea  hare  been  intereating  and  wdl  awb 
tuned.  The  ringnhr  tmanimi^  of  ovimon  which  prevailed  in  the 
nieednga  of  the  DapartMCQt  at  Minonaiter  hai  nol^  lunrerer,  bean 
oontiB^d  at  thia  Congre^  aennl  of  die  ftpwa  harfag  ^rwi  liae  to 
conaiderable  controversy. 
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Copy  RIGHT, 

REPORT  OF  A  SUB-COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE 
STANDING  COHHITTEB  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE 
DEPARTMENT,  DECEMBER  8, 1880,  AND  ADOPTED  BT 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  FB8RUART  17,  1881. 

To  the  Standing  Committee  nf  the  Jurtiprvdenee  Deparlmem. 

Your  Sub-Committee  have  met  five  times,  and  have  been  favooTHl 
with  the  anaiatance  of  Mr.  Ba^l  Field,  refmaenting  the  interesta  of 
artists,  and  of  Meiwrs,  Bolton  and  Mote,  re[n«aenting  thoaa  of  dramatic 
authors.  The  result  of  their  laboim  haa  been  the  adoption  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  heada  for  a  Bill,  whidi  in  die  matter  of  arUriie  oqiyrigfat 
mainly  agree  wltfa  ■  memorial  fweaanted  to  Her  Mqeatj'a  Government 
by  the  Rf^al  Academy  on  the  subject  of  thn  reeommendatioiw  of  the 
Royal  Commianonera  tela^ig  to  ardadc  copyright,  and  in  the  reM  of 
the  subject  mainly  agree  wiui  Hie  rc^iort  of  the  Royal  Commimioner*. 
except  that  widi  regnd  to  the  duration  of  copyright,  odier  than  artistic. 


<  See  «■!«*,  p.  dTL 
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yaar  Sub-Committee  )iuve  of  course  followed  the  direction  given  to 
them  : — 

1.  Th»t  r*^g^iatralion  of  copyriglit  in  works  of  all  claases  publislied  in 
the  Uiiiteil  Kincdom,  and  in  dnimatic  or  miinical  works  first  performed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ihoUBh  not  publisheii  (hill  not  in  paintings, 
drawings,  or  sculpture,  since  tiiere  IB  nothing  in  them  analogoui  to 
publicution),  shoTild  be  compuleory  ;  that  a  to  sty.  na  reconiniendt*d  by 
the  Riiyul  CominlsBionen,  that  .1  ci^pyright  ownt-r  should  not  Vic  entitled 
til  UikH  or  maintain  any  proceedinprs,  or  to  recover  any  penalty  in 
respect  of  hie  copyright,  imtil  he  has  r^Vlered,  und  that  he  should  in 
no  cane  be  able  to  proceed  after  registration  for  acta  of  piracy  pre- 
ceding it. 

i.  That  if  owneri'  ofcopyrighta  in  palutinns.  drawing*,  or  eculpture 
should  deMre  to  register  their  copyrigbls,  for  the  purpose  of  evidenclpg 
their  title  or  otherwise,  ibcy  should  have  power  to  do  so. 

3.  That  to  ensure  the  aystein  of  cumpulsory  registration  being  pro- 
perly managed  and  com]ilete,  nnd  having  regard  to  the  general  import- 
ance of  (he  subject  and  the  nuigntCude  of  the  interests  involved,  it  is 
dt-Birable  thut  registration  slioiild  be  effected  at  a  Government  office,  to 
he  eitsbiifhed  und  maintained  for  that  purpose  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commissi  oners,  and  that  a  register  should  no 
lunger  be  mniiitiiined  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

4.  Tiiat  in  the  case  of  hooks,  photograpli.s.  enpravinpR,  prints,  or 
jiimilar  works,  copyright  should  mean  the  e.\cltisive  right  of  multiplying 
copies  of  the  work  protected,  including,  in  tlie  caee  of  engravings, 
prints,  or  similar  works,  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of 
them  by  phoiograpliy  or  any  other  kind  of  art.  Thul  in  tlie  case  of 
lecture.1,  if  printed  and  published,  copyright  should  mean  the  exclusiTe 
ri(tht  both  of  multiplying  copies  of  the  lectures  and  of  re-delivering 
ihem.  That  in  the  case  of  musical  or  dramatic  works,  copyright 
should  mean  the  exclusive  rigiit  of  multiplying  copies  of  the  works 
protected,  and  that  the  escluHive  right  of  performing  them  should  be 
originally  annexed  thereto,  bo  that  the  two  may  be  secured  by  one  and 
the  e«me  registriition ;  but  that  iifcer  such  registration  the  copyright 
and  perlbrminf;  right  in  Riiisical  and  dramatic  works  should  l)e  assign- 
able neparatelv. 

h.  That  ihe  term  of  copyright  in  all  thf.  caaes  defined  in  Clause  4, 
nnd  also  the  term  of  the  performing  right  in  munical  and  dramatic 
works,  should,  in  accordance  with  your  resolution,  be  fitly  ye.irs  from 
the  date  of  regij'tration. 

<I.  That  in  the  case  of  paintings,  drawings,  or  sculpture,  copyright 
should  mean  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  the  design  of 
the  work  protected,  whether  in  the  same  or  any  other  material  or  kind 
of  art,  a*  tiy  )>ainting,  drawing,  modelling,  photography,  engraving,  or 
otherwise,  and  whether  of  the  same  or  any  other  dimensions. 

7.  That  in  the  case  of  paintinfts.  drawings,  or  suidptiire,  tlie  term 
nf  copyright  should  be  the  life  of  the  :u^:Bt  and  thirty  years  nAer  his 
death. 

That  on  the  wie  of  a  painting,  drawing,  or  piece  of  sculpture, 
or  when  audi  a  work  is  executed  on  commission,  the  copyright  in  it 
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ahotiJd  remiiin  with  tlie  artist  in  the  absenoe  of  a  written  agreemant  to 
the  contrary  ;  but  that  the  purchaser  or  other  owner  of  the  work 
should  be  protected  agaiosl  rephcais  and  have  an  er|ual  power  with  the 
artist  or  other  owner  of  the  copyright  to  prevent  third  partiee  copying- 
its  design  in  any  manner  which  wonid  bo  an  infringement  of  such 
copyright.  If  the  work,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  be  the  likenesH  of 
purchaser,  or  of  any  perBon  whose  likeness  was  stipulated  in  the 
million  for  the  work,  the  consent  of  the  purthaser  or  olhor  owner 
the  work  should  be  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  Its  dengn  in  any 
tnanner  by  the  artist  or  other  owner  of  the  copyright, 

9.  That  the  present  law,  by  which,  in  the  ca«e  of  article*  in  mags' 
zines,  reviews,  or  other  collective  works,  except  encyclopiediaa,  written 
and  paid  for  cn  the  terms  that  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  collective  work,  n  right  of  separate  publication  r«vern  ta 
the  author  alter  twenty-eight  yearn,  shcuiJd  be  modified,  three  yem 
being  substituted  for  twenty-eiglit ;  and  tliat  during  the  three  years  the 
author  of  an  article,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  the  collective  work, 
should  have  power  to  lake  proceedings  in  order  to  repress  piracy. 

10.  That  the  present  law  as  to  presentation  of  books  to  the  Britiab 
Museum  and  other  libraries  should  remain  unaltered. 

11.  That  in  the  case  of  British  subjects  copyright  undn-  the  Act 
to  be  passerl  should  extend  to  all  the  British  dominions,  and  should  he 
enjoyed  in  respect  of  paintings,  drawings,  or  pieces  of  sculpture 
wherever  niade,  and  in  respect  of  works  of  all  other  classes  first  pub- 
lished or  i*rfoniied  in  any  part  of  the  BrilLsh  dominions,  and  r^stered 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  such  other  pari  of  the  British 
dominions  as  they  were  respeotively  first  published  or  peribnned  in,  if 
registration  sliould  be  required  for  copyright  by  the  law  of  thai  part  of 
the  British  dominions  in  which  they  were  first  published  or  performed. 

12.  That  aliens,  wherever  resident,  shonld  be  entitled  to  copyright 
in  pointings,  drawinga,  and  sculpture,  if  they  bring  their  works  into 
the  British  dominions  in  order  to  retain  or  sell  them  there;  and 
to  copyright  in  works  of  all  other  classes,  on  satisfying  the  oonditious 
expressed  in  Clause  11. 

IS.  That  a  British  author,  who  first  publishes  his  work  out  of  the 
British  dominions,  or  whose  play  or  musical  composition  is  first  per- 
fornipil  out  of  those  dominions,  should  not  be  prevented  thereby  Irom 
obtaining  copyright  in  those  dominions  by  subsequent  publication  or 
perf"rm»nce  therein,  together  with  registration  where  neceancy  •< 
aforesaid,  provided  such  conditions  be  satisfied  within  three  yean  from 
the  first  publication  or  performance  abroad. 

14,  That  the  power  to  search  houses  for  piratical  copiea  and  phoio- 
grapha  of  pictures,  which  waa  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  Copyright 
Bill  of  1 8(59,  should  be  conferred. 

15.  Tliat  the  power  to  seize  piratical  copies  and  phntt^rapha  of 
pictures  being  hawked  about  for  sale,  which  was  proposed  to  be  given 
in  the  Copyright  Bill  of  1869,  should  be  conferred. 

11^.  That  with  regard  to  the  colonial  question,  the  recommcmdatioas 
contained  in  paragi'aphs  182-216  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Conimw- 
sionera  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
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17,  That  ilie  lic(.'OBi'd  colonial  repriota  referrrvl  u>  in  paragraph  217 
of  the  Roynl  Comniissinnei'a*  Report  ahoiild  tie  admitted  without  restric- 
tion mXiD  all  parts  of  The  British  dominions. 

18.  That  with  regard  to  copyright  in  foreign  works  under  the 
Interaalion.il  Copyright  Actn,  the  necessity  for  n^simtion  in  thi» 
country,  and  for  tlie  deposit  of  a  copy  wl'  the  foreign  work,  imposed  by 
the  StnCute  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  12,  should  be  abolished,  us  recommeiid^ 
by  the  Royal  Com  ini^ai  oners, 

lO.  That  with  re,gard  to  the  right  of  tninBliitinn  of  foreign  books 
:ind  plays,  the  necessity  for  registiation  and  deposit  of  a  copy  of  the 
work,  us  well  as  that  for  publication  and  registration  of  translations, 
whether  partial  of  complete,  iraf>o«ed  by  the  Statute  15  and  IC  Vict., 
c.  13,  should  be  abolished,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
Bioners. 

'20.  That,  in  lieu  of  the  present  law,  there  should  be  reeei  Tcd  to 
authors  and  playwrights  of  any  Slate  with  which  there  exists  a  copy- 
right treaty  a  general  right,  during  three  yeara,  of  tmnslnting  their 
books  and  plays,  and  of  udajiting  tlieir  plays  for  the  Engli.sh  atuge; 
and  that  if  the  author  or  playwright  exerciHcs  such  right  Jiiritig  tlie 
three  ye.-irn,  he  should  liave  a  copyright  for  ten  years  (rcini  tlie  date  of 
regtiiering  the  translation  or  adaptation,  together  with  performing 
right  for  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the  translation  or  adaptation 
of  a  play. 

21,  That  if  the  (breign  author  or  playwright  does  not  exercise  ihft 
right  reserved  to  him  under  the  preceding  clause,  it  should  be  Inwftil 
for  any  one  to  tranalaic  or  adapt  the  book  or  play,  and  thereby  to 
acquire  copyright  and  performing  right  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
registering  the  translation  or  adaptation. 

To  prepare  a  Bill  on  copyright,  embracing  iho  whole  subject  and 
giving  effect  to  the  above  heads,  would  be  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
expense ;  and  your  Sub-Committee  are  therefore  unable  at  present  to 
do  more  than  to  report  the  conclusions  ihey  have  arrived  at,  and  to 
racommend,  through  you,  to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Association  that  it 
ihould  take  such  stqiH  as  may  aeem  advisable  with  u  view  to  meeting 
the  necessary  coat  of  obtaining  legislation.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  of 
I8o9,  and  the  j\jlisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  are  ins*.anc6H  in  which  the 
Associatiitn  has  ilelmyed  or  contributed  to  the  cost  of  legislation ;  and 
while  your  Sub-Commiltee  believe  that  in  the  pre,-ent  instance  large 
pecuniary  support  may  bo  found  outside,  they  also  think  that  the 
occasion  is  one  which  would  justify  such  a  contribution  lirom  the  funds 
of  the  Association  as  it  may  be  able  to  afford. 

J.  WESTLAKE. 

J.  LEYBOURN  GODDARD. 

WILLIAM  F00K3. 
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Keport  oh  the  Intern atiokai.  Cohoress  of  Couuerce  and  tmcnBT,  I 
Brussels,  6th-1  1th  September,  1880  ;  with  Note^      t«l  Iiilur 
JiTRiuiCAi.  Congress,  Turin,  of  the  s&ue  date.     By  C.  H.  B. 
Carmicuael,  M.A.,  Delegate. 

I  have  the  lionour  herewith  to  ^uhmit  to  the  Council  of  the  Social 
SctcQce  Association  n  hrief  accouut  of  the  proceedingB  of  the  Ini«i- 
natioDul  Congreaa,  which  I  recently  Attended  as  their  delegate.  1  muji, 
at  the  outlet,  azV.  indulgence  for  the  necessarily  very  impetfect  and  is. 
adequate  Report  which  is  itU  that  I  can  offer  in  the  tiiiiit«d  time  mt  mj 
disposal.  It  will  he  understood,  I  hope,  that  this  brevity  o£  taioe  beu) 
no  reference  lo  the  importance  of  the  Congreaa,  which,  indeed,  irould 
funiiah  ample  matter  for  the  con^deratiou  of  u  sesaioaal  meeting  ia 
Londou,  were  the  Council  of  opinion  that  auch  n  courae  trouJd  be 
desirable. 

Of  iho  opening  and  closing  meetii^,  which  were  purely  fomul,  I 
need  only  suy  that  the  Congress  w;is  opened  by  the  Kinf;  in  person,  and 
that  the  key-note  of  the  coming  discussioaa  was  struck  on  that  occiMoa 
by  the  Honorary  Preadeut,  M.  Saiactelelle,  Minister  of  Public  Wodt* 
and  ihe  Priiaident,  M.  Anttiine  Daaiaert,  President  of  the  Syndiol 
Union  ol'  Brusaels,  and  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatin*. 
In  hiu  concluding  address  M.  Danaaart  summed  up  the  work  which  bad 
been  done,  and  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  how  much  yet  reniaiiied 
for  future  Congresses  to  carry  out. 

In  Booie  respects  the  plan  of  proceedings  at  Brussels  diSered  from 
that  of  most  of  our  congresses,  and  also  of  most  Continental  congreau 
that  I  have  attended.  The  work  and  the  recreation  were  separated  by 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation.  The  first  week  was  devoted  to  work,  ma 
second  (in  wliich  I  was  unable  to  take  pirt)  lo  recriattioa,  combined  of 
course  with  instruction,  in  the  shape  of  excursions  to  aumerous  placM 
of  interest  from  an  industrial,  commercial,  scientific,  or  utislic  poim  cS.  mL 
view.  This  division  of  the  Congress  into  two  portions,  as  it  were,  enabled  V 
the  work  of  the  Sections  and  of  the  general  meetings  to  be  continuiid 
without  any  break  throughout  the  week,  and  I  may  say  that  the  time 
60  assigned  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjccbi, 
although  some  of  these  were  never  reached.  One  branch  of  Inter- 
national Law,  represented  on  the  programme,  and  in  tlie  printed  repoiu 
circulated  among  the  luenibeni,  viz.  Uie  CodiBcation  of  Maritime  Inter- 
national Law,  was  left  over  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  Congrvae, 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author  of  the  RepMl, 
M.  Maurice  Van  Meenen,  Advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Bnuadi. 
But  I  must  confers  that  1  do  not  think  any  other  course  could  well  have 
been  taken,  even  bod  M.  Van  Meenen  been  present  at  tlie  appointed 
time.  The  discu-ssions  on  the  two  great  questiona  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Company  Law  were  so  long  and  so  animated,  both  in  the  sectional  aoi 
general  meetings,  that  vre  could  not  possibly  have  taken  up  so  large  it 
subject  as  the  Codification  of  Maritime  International  Law  with  any 
'  See  antt,  p.  zlvii. 
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profit.  I  doubted,  indeed,  almost  till  tlie  Inst  moment,  wlielber  Art 
CopvTiglit  aiid  ludusl.rinl  Projiur'.y  would  reully  come  on  tiir  debate 
And  thnt  they  did  come  on  vraa  mitiiily  due,  I  think,  to  the  temporary 
fusion,  tor  their  diatussion,  of  tlie  two  SfClionR  intercBtpd  in  tlie kindred 
subjects,  viz.  tbe  Sections  of  Commercial  I-aw  and  ihp  Indufltrial  Arts, 
The  discusaidn  eventujiily  look  pliioe  under  the  president-y  of  a  fused 
'  Bureau '  of  the  two  SeotioTia,  tlioiigh  practically  under  the  guiding 
hund  of  M,  Demeur,  President  of  the  Section  of  Comraeroiiil  Law,  and 
fieporier  on  the  '|uestiori  of  Art  Copyright,  In  bis  Ruport  M.  Deniear 
liad  contented  himself  with  giving  a  short  comparative  view  of  existing 
leginlation  on  the  Biiljjeet,  with  a  note  of  the  principal  modern  attempts 
M  amending  that  li^paktion.  To  this  he  had,  by  way  of  giving  a  basis 
for  debate,  appended  a  few  salient  [loinls  arranged  as  questions  on 
which  the  opinion  cf  tlie  Section  waa  sought.  But  ol  his  own  views 
'M.  Demeur  had  given  no  more  than  the  barest  him,  such  as  might  be 
gathered  from  a  cli^te  study  of  the  v.-ay  in  which  the  questions  were 
fmmed.  When  we  came  to  discuss  the  points  raised  in  the  Report,  it 
ftppeared  that  the  President  of  the  Section  of  Commercial  Law  was, 
tike  many  of  his  colleagues,  both  in  his  own  Section  oiid  in  that  of 
JudustrioJ  Art,  a  jmrtisan  of  the  juridical  unity  of  Art,  if  I  may  so  put 
il;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  admit  of  no  difference  in  the  legis'ative 
treatment  of  artistic  work,  by  reason  of  the  different  purposes  which  it 
may  be  intended  to  serve.  I  think  I  should  also  be  justified  in  gaiier- 
ing  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  thai  M.  llem^'ur  was  personally  in 
lavour  of  perpetuity,  or  of  some  view  which  I  should  find  it  prarticjilly 
imposMble  to  distinguish  from  perpetuity.  On  tlie  point  of  the  desirable- 
BdW  of  identical  legisJation  for  Artincic  and  for  Industrial  Property, 
there  can  he  no  question  that  the  Congress,  as  a  whole,  was  ol'  the  same 
opinion  as  the  President  of  the  Section  of  Commercial  Law.  This, 
theretbre,  is  one  of  the  new  fitcts  which  I  have  collected  iu  niy  latest 
experience  of  Continental  discustiion  on  Art  Copyright.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words '  As  there  is  but  one  art,  so  let  there  be 
but  one  law."  And  ihttt  stiort  sentence,  I  think,  not  unfairly  represents 
the  result  of  the  Brussels  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Iiidiiatry  on  one 
of  the  subjects  u|)on  which  I  was  personally  moal  interested  in  learning 
its  views.  In  order  to  carry  out  those  views,  it  appears  to  uie  that 
much  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  converting  legislatures, — a 
conversion  not  generally  easy  to  effect.  Oa  the  iiiiportitnt  question  of 
Bankruptcy,  a  very  elabcraie  Report  had  been  prepared  by  M.  L6on 
Humblet,  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Li^ge,  which  formed  the 
starting  point  of  the  debates.  It  would  have  been  very  interesting  lo 
compare  the  views  of  the  Belgian  Reporter  with  thoxe  of  the  Italian 
Committee  on  th<?  same  subject,  as  laid  before  the  International  Juri- 
dical Congrosfl  which  was  sitting  contemporaneously  at  Turin.  But 
at  the  preHent  moment  this  is  an  imposaible  task  lor  us  to  undertake,  as 
the  Italian  Report  only  esiats  iu  proof,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
proof  in  my  possession.  For  a  Sessional  meeting,  during  the  winter,  tt 
might  be  feasible  to  obtain  these  additional  marerials,  and  I  would  in 
such  a  case  take  measures  to  secure  tlie  nece^^^Lry  materials  from  the 
Secret^  of  the  Turin  Congress,  wilh  whom  I  have  been,  and  still  am, 
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in  eorreflpoti  deuce.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  tli«  lulUa 
Report,  and  tlie  resoliit.iona  tbeteon  adoj-ited,  I  wish  i«  \m.n^  ns  i-ieitlf 
an  poasible  before  the  Council,  us  I  should  hnve  attpiided  rho  Tario 
meeting  Iind  it  been  physically  possible  to  combine  it  with  the  Braada 
CongresM.  The  Turin  lueetine,  which  was  the  Becooil  S«nioa  fA  the 
JiiridiL-al  CoiigresB  of  the  Kingdom  of  ItJily,  look  tiiis  yenr  the  ad- 
dilioiiul  title  of  '  Intemationnl,'  its  promoters  beinj^  noxious  to  pi»ie  it 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  utilily,  Hnd  to  impress  an  iutemstionn]  cUaractcr 
on  ila  discussions.  It  wiia  iittonded,  by  invitntion,  liy  the  oHicial  dele- 
gates of  Mveml  Continentul  GovcmmentB,  and  these  all  decUr«^  (hat 
the  theoretical  base  of  an  international  agreement  on  Bankrupt<-y  Law 
laid  down  in  the  Rppnrt,  and  accepted  by  the  Congress,  might  fiirm  the 
aotua]  groundwork  for  intermit  ion  a  I  conventions  betwetro  their  »- 
epective  Governmenls  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  result,  I  may 
point  out.  ia  exactly  tiial  to  wliieh  KI.  Humblet  led  up  in  hi-i  Report, 
citiiig  in  confirmation  of  hiit  view  the  words  of  a  recent  French  writer, 
M.  Max.  Lecomte,'  'The  Latin  Bankruptcy  Unioo  '  (to  borrow  in 
exprcBsion  Jrom  the  MoDetaiy  Convention)  might  eaBil}',  M.  Lecooite 
had  said,  embrace  the  following  powers :  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lauds,  tlie  wliole  or  a  part  of  Switzerland,  Greece,  Roumania,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  That  tbi^  is  no  mere  Utopian  vision  may  be 
understood  from  [he  fact  which  I  am  enabled  to  state,  on  the  ■ntlianlj' 
of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Orgiiniaing  Cotnroitt«e  of  ttw 
Italian  Juridical  Congress,  now  before  me,  that  tlie  concludooa  of  the 
Report  of  their  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  were  accepted  by  tbeoffioil 
delegates  of  France,  Holland,  Greece,  Ronraania,  and  Bussis. 

It  would  seem,  llierclbre.  that  international  agreements  on  tba 
questions  connected  with  bankruptcy  may  be  looked  for  at  no  disBilt 
dale.    I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  wider  diverpences  of  opinion 
on  details  manifested  tiiemeelves  at  Brui^ls  than  at  Turin.  At  Brunei* 
we  had  three  purlies,  whom  1  would  respeciively  classify  its  the  R*- 
formers,  iho  Revisiunists,  and  the  Abolitionists,  cr  Nihiliaia,  the  fiitt 
and  the  last  being  the  most  extrL-me.    The  Reporter,  M.  Humblet,  I 
should  class  as  a  RevisioQist.    The  Belgian  diacussions  took  for  th«ir 
basis  the  existing  Belgian  legislation  on  Bankruptcy,  and  it  is  (o  (hat 
we  must  apply  the  terms  by  which  I  have  designated  the  different  viewa 
of  the  members  of  the  Brussels  Congress,  tbe  question  primnrilr  «i 
issue  being  whether  tlie  existing  law  should  be  '  reformed  " — or  raUier,  ^ 
as  I  understand,  revolutionised — or 'revised,'  which  was  the  niildcalfl 
ti'€atment  suggested,  or  '  abolialied.'    This  laf^t  view  was  enunciated^ 
in  the  boldest  and  most  pointed  tenns  possible  by  a  member,  wbo  eud 
tliat  if  he  were  a  legislator  he  would  bring  forward  a  Bill  consiBtin^ 
one  only  clause,  '  La  Faillito  e^t  abolic.'    After  this,  it  in  difficult  uH 
see  that  much  would  reniiLin  to  be  said  were  that  view  to  pretnil, 
far  as  1  can  profess  to  understAnd  the  wishes  of  the  party  whose  forniiil^| 
I  have  just  recorded  ;  what  tliey  deisirc  is  the  entire  abolition  of  any^ 
special  bankruptcy  legislation.    They  would,  therefore,  I  conceive, 
necessarily  oppose  any  intematioaal  conventions  such  as  the  Turin 

'  Elitdt  Cmnparit  da  prim'tpaUt  Ugitlatiomi  m  naliirf  de  FaiUtle.  Patif* 
Darsnd  ot  P.idnne  Lanrirl.  1B79. 
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CongTCHs  liiid  aliowti  to  be  posaible.'  If  1  have  rigluij'  apprchtfoded  the 
views  of  this  school,  I  can  only, for  my  part,  spt  iliem  dowD  as  obetruc- 
tionist  ill  fact,  thonj^'h  proliahly  not  in  iiitentioa.  I  have  heen  obliged 
to  Btrav  a  little,  in  appenraiii-e,  from  the  direct  path  in  the  remarka  to 
which  I  have  been  It^d  tin  the  subject  of  Biinknijitcv,  but  in  justice  lo 
the  two  CncpTEHHea  which  had  been  discussing  it,  1  fell  I  could  not  do 
otherwise.  I  should  like  to  give  more  space  ttmn  can  possibly  be 
gitlbrded  in  the  present  Uepiirt  lo  the  long  and  keenly  diaciisBcd  ques- 
tions of  tlie  legislation  on  '  t-ocieles  Aiionynies."  The  Keporter  on  this 
branch  of  Commercial  Law,  M.  Eilmoud  Frcdtrix,  a  civil  engineer, 
maili'  some  suggestions  which  H]ipear  lo  me  to  Imve  ocmsiderable  value 
for  our  own  country  aa  well  as  for  Belgium.  M.  Fr^diVix  would  lay 
down  a  legal  minimum  capital  for  societies  '  en  commandite  par  actions,' 
M  well  as  for  '  soci^lea  anonymes.'  He  would  not  allow  shares  to  be 
open  lo  public  subscription  until  the  promolers  of  tlie  company  should 
have  paid  up  a  certuin  percentage  of  the  entire  capital,  graduated 
according  lo  the  gross  total.  His  lowest  percenla;re  (U)  per  cent.)  is  on 
the  lurge.-<t  totnl  cuptiai,  viz.  exceeding  ten  millions  (fmocs);  his  highest 
percentage  (30  per  cent.)  is  on  companies  with  a  capital  of  fiom 
5U(),(KI0  "francs  tn  3,0OO.UOO  ftanca.  Ho  would  forbid  the  taking  up  of 
shares  by  the  public,  al>ove  par,  for  three  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  company.  In  the  case  of  an  increai^  of  the  company's  capital,  he 
would  only  authorise  it  at  par.  He  would  forbid  the  itaiie  of  preference 
shares,  and  only  allow  the  existence  of  two  classes,  vi7.  slijirea  and 
obligations,  the  former  giving  a  parlicip-ition  alike  in  risks  and  suc- 
cesses; the  latter  bearing  an  nssured  intercft.  without  participation  in 
risks  or  successes.  He  would  have  a  cciiincii  of  administration,  of  which 
the  directors  should  not  be  members,  besidea  a  council  of  surveillance 
distinct  from  the  former,  in  llie  nomination  of  which  the  council  of 
administration  should  have  no  voice.  The  holders  of  obltgattoos  should 
have  the  right,  when  the  capital  consirtla  partly  in  fJiares  and  partly  in 
obligations,  to  name  special  com mis.^'i oners  to  guard  their  interests. 
The  shares  should  be  nominative,  the  society  only,  '  anonyme.'  A 
college  of  inspectors  sliould  be  created,  chiirgeil  with  making  quarterly 
examinations,  wilhout  notice,  of  the  financiid  position  of  the  company. 
The  pena!  sanctions  of  the  new  legislation  should  be,  according  to  cir- 
camstADces,  those  laid  down  for  swindling  (r.HCToquerk),  and  breach  of 
trust  \alua  d»  eonjiance) .    False  balance  elieets  and  slntenients  of 

'  In  Uio  abBeiico  of  iho  offlffinl  ri'port  of  tho  Brusscln  CnngrsBB  of  Commi-rca 
aud  liiiluirtrv,  whioh  is  nut  yel  puMinhw.!,  I  mnj  pcrlii'pi.  iisofully  i;ile  frum  a  vory 
ahly  cundiictid  BruHBuIe  piijuT,  lliu  E/u'  i/"  l'arUi<irnl  for  8.'plcm!jKr  13,  18S0, 
the  resolotion  on  Eitikriipwy  IpgiBlaliiin  jui-sed  ^>y  Ihii  Swiion  of  CotntDurciol  Law 
during  its  sittina;  of  St|)tember  II.     It  wns  movrd  bj-  M,  da  Seipneni.  delB- 

KB  of  thv  Helvetii-  Coil riiLlerati oil.  in  nioditication  of  a  fnrtauln  prop-ivod  hy  U. 
timle.  Profe»5ur  of  Coninmriiul  Law,  i\raien«.  lliijt  '  U  is  Dwusmirj  lo  rt'gulutB 
by  tiu  lijti'raHtioiml  cunvoutioii  the  iMHitliit  iif  inwH  wUit^h  tnfpy  nt\m  on  proof  being 
made  of  tlie  ttopjuigo  of  pnymeata,'  To  ihiB  M.  Soul:ia,  Pn^Hident  nf  'ho  Tribonal 
of  Ojonurrci-  uf  Niimes.  camtJn  rider,  thiil  '  Exeqvalar  fhotild  iH-KTHWed  without 
revision  on  tbu  merila,  by  diploniHlic  (.■oiivenlioii,  under  the  rostription*  provided 
by  the  lc^platt')n  of  Jtidy.'  On  the  wholo.  it  will  bo  seen  I.hnt  the  Braiisutg  sad 
Tnrio  CongresMs,  to  fur  im  tUfir  rt-?oliilioUH  Br»  kk  yet  before  us.  agrcril  in  prin  - 
cipls  an  the  iiitdrnatiuiud  lujjact  of  Biiakruplcy  hiw. 
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HMti  (teuRfoHV*)  ibonld  be  puniAed  m  fcigenr  m  iaitan 
prhdi).  I  haTO  tbooght  that  thii  brief  oadiiw  of  w  twcoiniiwnililin«i 
of  dn  boMdi  Bqxntw  on  '  BodAt^  aoonyme* '  woaM  notbe  witbott 

cotnpuiiM  <^  ei«i7  kind,  good,  bad,  and 
indifinat,  ao  gnatly  abound.  Into  the  diioawona  which  were  baaed 
on  tbe  Beport  I  hare  not  space  wnr  to  nMr.  It  aaffioe  to  mj 
flwt  dnmughont  the  debates  the  object  of  the  GongreM,  aa  of  its  Ba. 
poitar,  ma  to  protect  the  intereata  of  the  pablic,  to  place  die  gencol 
mil  abon  tlie  purticniiir.  Of  the  man;  intereating  qneataona  whid 
oocuped  die  Sections  of  PoKtical  Economy,  Industrial  Art,  and  Scienoa, 
I  cannot  here  apeak  Xevertheteas,  I  trust  that  enon^  mav  bare  been 
■aid  to  satisly  our  Council  ^t  I  iiA  not  mste  the  tiinB  whieh  I  feoi 
iX  die  Intemadonal  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  Confess  are  veil  vorth  tbe  most  aeruHia  oonaidan- 
dm  on  die  part  o£  dw  Uoeial  Sdsnoe  ABonetkn. 
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TVoMiMfMMU  OP  AamiL  HmDm. 

In  order  to  bciUtate  the  furangements  for  an  early  issoe  of  the 
Antiiial  Ttilumes,  die  Counoil  adopted,  at  their  meeting  on  October  6 
last,  the  following  regulati|iaa  :— 

L  That  prior  to  each  Congrees  the  following  documents  should  be 
in  tfpe^  and  the  proofs  readj  for  the  meeting  ;— 

\a)  The  Address  of  the  Preiudont  of  the  Aesociadon;  the  Ad- 
dreHi«s  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments;  and  the  Address  of 
the  Preudent  of  the  Council, 
(()  The  papers  to  be  read  on  the  Special  Qnesticms  for  Discnsnmi. 
[The  authors  of  the  above  should  be  endded  to  receive,  prior 
to  the  meeting,  not  more  than  two  revises,  tbe  last  of  which 
sbnll  be  the  form  in  which  the  Address,  or  F^mt,  shall 
appear  in  the  Volume  of  ZWinsactiotu.] 
(c)  The  general  pmctice  of  the  Anaociation  being  not  to  print  in 
full  papers  other  tbun  those  on  the  Special  Quesdons,  authors 
of  other  papers  should  be  TRquestt^  to  supply  conciite  ab- 
strftcts,  theso  iibBtracts,  stibjoct  to  such  alterations  aa  the 
Secretaries  of  each  Dcpaitineiit  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  in 
type  for  the  U8e  of  the  members  attending  the  Ccngresa,  and 
i'oT  ultimate  insertion  in  the  Volume  of  Transactions. 
II.  As  soon  aflcr  the  Congress  ae  practicable  a  eo/iii  of  the  sliorthand 
writer's  notes  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  editors,  be  forwarded  to 
each  speaker  for  his  consideration,  and  amendment  if  necessary,  subject 
to  the  proviso  thut  the  observationa  shall  not  be  lengthened;  and  if  not 
returned  within  one  week  the  editors  shall  aasume  that  no  material 
■Itmdona  an  deuied. 


■  See  aUt,  p.  zMi. 
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